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,tn>,  which  was  wrested  from  the  dying 
Pertinax,  passed  lor  u  short,  time  into  those  of 
Didius  Julianus;  an  individual  who  h:ul  no  recom- 
mendation, besides  his  great  richer,  to  the  power  :nifl 
rank  which  were  thereby  conferred  upon  liiui.   But,  as 
the  few  occurrences  which  took  place  in  his  reign 
petted  the  movement*  of  his  successor  rather  than 
own  plan*  for  conducting  the  Government,  we  have 
t  thought  it  m-ce&sary  to  devote  a  separate  head  lo 
brief  and  troubled  period  during  which  lie  occi:piod 
the  Throne." 

The  death  of  Pcrtinux  was  indeed  followed  hy  events 
which  mpplied  to  the  Roman  People  the  most  nx  lan- 
choly  evidence  that  their  liberty  no  louder  existed,  even 
in  name;  and  gave  rise,  at  the  same  lime,  to  the  painful 
apprehension  that  the  affairs  of  their  Country  were 
thenceforth  to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  and  •.cltWiiK'-s 
of  an  armed  Democracy.  And  the-e  anticipation  .  w  ould 
undoubtedly  have  been  realized,  had  not  the  stern  cha- 
racter and  unbending  firmness  of  Sevcrus  checked  the 
progress  of  military  domination,  punished  the  seditious 
insolence  of  the  Prretorinn  Guards,  and  hy  strengthen- 
ing at  once  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the 
Laws,  wcured  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  and  the  due 
balance  of  its  several  parts. 

No  sooner  had  the  Praetorians  completed  their  rebel- 
lion, by  the  murder  of  the  Emperor,  than  they  resolved 
derive  from  the  crime  which  they  had  committed  all 
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the  advantages  that  tl»e  ambition  of  one  class  of  citizens 
and  the  timidity  of  the  rest,  encouraged  them  to  expect. 
Having  tortified  their  Camp,  and  thereby  precluded  all 
direct  communication,  cither  with  the  Senate  or  the 
People,  they  instructed  one  of  their  number  lo  mount 
upon  the  rampart,  and  proclaim  that  the  vacant  Throne 
was  immediately  to  be  exposed  to  sale,  and  would  be 
given  to  him  who  should  make  the  most  liberal  otlcr. 
The  first  who  presented  himself  as  u  purchaser  of  the 
bloody  spuds  of  I'ertiius.  was  his  father-in-law,  Klavius 
Sulpiciiinus,  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  Pncfect  of 
the  City.  IJut  scarcely  had  he  time  to  specify  the 
donation  hv  which  be  meant  lo  gratilv  the  cupidilv  of 
the  .Soldiers,  when  a  loruiidahic  competitor  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Didius  Julianus;  who,  incited  hv  the 
atnhilious  vanilv  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  determined 
that  the.  Imperial  Purple  should  not  be  dispose  !  of  at 
a  Ion  or  unworthy  price.  He  hastened  to  the  Camp, 
where  Snlpiciauus  was  still  urging  his  bargain  with  the 
liieicenars  Guards  ;  and,  finding  that  the  hitler  had 
offered  such  a  sum  as  would  have  allowed  to  each 
Soldier  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  our 
money,  he  instantly  declared  his  readiness  to  make  ail 
addition  of  fifty  pounds  more  to  every  individual.  lie 
suggested,  nt  the  same  time,  that  were  his  rival  exalted 
to  the  Empire  he  might  be  induced  lo  exercise  the  very 
power  with  w  hich  they  had  clothed  him,  to  avenge  this 
death  of  his  son-in-law  :  a  consideration  which,  adtled 
to  the  extravagant  terms  on  which  he  hail  consented  to 
purchase  their  suffrages,  decided  the  judgment  of  the 
Pruttoriuus  in  favour  of  his  claim.    Hie  gates  of  the 
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Biography.  Camp  were  immediately  thrown  open  to  the  suci 

candidate  ;  where,  with  loud  acclamations,  he  was 
declared  Emperor,  nnd  received  the  allegiance  of  its 
turbulent  inhabitants.  At  the*  request  of  the  latter,  he 
appointed  as  their  Commanders,  Julius  Flavius  Gencalis 
and  Tullius  Crispinus,  and  promised  to  forget,  or  to 
forgive,  the  competition  which  he  had  sustained  ut  the 
hands  of  Sulpicianus* 
Indignation  The  transactions  now  described,  are  said  to  have 
of  the  Peo-  taken  place  within  a  few  hours  after  the  murder  of 
P1'*  Pertinax.    Sorrow  and  indignation  continued  to  fill  tho 

streets  of  Rome,  when  the  Pnttorians.  in  order  of 
battle,  entered  the  City  to  conduct  the  new  Emperor 
to  the  Senate-house,  and  afterwards  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Ca>*ars.  The  resentment  of  the  People  broke  out 
in  various  acts  of  violence  against  the  venal  Soldiery. 
They  attacked  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  with 
stones  and  abusive  language ;  upbraiding  them  as 
traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country  :  while  the  latter, 
eager  to  preserve  the  life  of  Julianus,  at  least  until 
he  .should  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  Empire,  surrounded  him  with  their 
shields,  and  at  length  placed  him  in  safety  in  the  midst 
of  the  trembling  and  degraded  Senate.  This  obse- 
quious assembly  was  compelled  to  express  its  ap- 
probation of  every  thing  which  had  been  done ;  to 
confirm  the  election  of  the  Camp ;  and  even  to  con- 
gratulate the  Country  on  the  happy  event  which  had 
called  it  together.  They  conferred  upon  Didius  all 
the  offices  and  dignities  which  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
estate  ;  enrolled  his  Family  in  the  order  of  Patricians  ; 
and,  finally,  bestowed  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  the 
highest  titles  that  were  ever  used  by  the  female 
members  of  a  reigning  House.t 
Character  of  Our  only  authorities  for  the  Life  of  Julianus  are 
Dion  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  Spartian.  The  first  of 
these  Historians  was  a  personal  enemy  of  the  Emperor ; 
whose  character  and  motives  he  uniformly  represents  in 
the  most  unfavourable  light.  Herodian  likewise  was  a 
contemporary,  and  influenced  by  sentiments  not  more 
friendly  to  the  reputation  of  Didius.  The  last  of  the 
three  Annalists,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  lake  pleasure 
in  opposing  the  statements  of  his  two  predecessors ; 
and  hence  he  exhibits  the  conduct  of  Julianus  in 
colours  much  more  attractive,  both  before  he  rose  to 
the  fatal  eminence  to  which  his  ambition  aspired,  and 
during  the  short  period  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  it.  We  arc  informed  by  Dion,  that  when 
the  successor  of  Pertinax  entered  the  Palace,  the  first 
object  which  struck  his  eyes  was  the  mutilated  body  of 
that  Sovereign ;  which,  instead  of  treating  with  the 
decent  honours  which  belonged  to  the  remains  of  a 
friend  and  of  a  Prince,  he  passed  by  with  neglect,  or 
spurned  with  derision.  He  viewed,  with  equal  con- 
tempt, the  plain  dishes  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Imperial  table,  and  gave  orders  that  an  entertainment 
of  great  expense  and  delicacy  should  forthwith  be  got 
ready,  as  more  suitable  to  his  station,  his  wealth,  and 
his  refinement.  It  is  added,  that  he  played  at  dice 
while  the  corpse  of  his  predecessor  lay  unburied  under 
the  same  roof;  that  he  issued  instructions  for  the  acting 
of  a  dramatical  piece,  in  which  the  celebrated  Pantomime, 
Pyladcs,  might  display  his  wonderful  talents ;  and  that, 

*  Spartian.  e.  3.    Dion  Caa»iu»,  lib.  Iniii.  .Ve  SvJpteimo  a/ijnid 
rH,  find  hnprrator  tmr  vaimmrt. 
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he  had  recourse  to  all  the  means  by  which  he  might 
escape  reflection  on  the  past,  and  repel  the  numerous 
fears  and  anxieties  which  could  not  but  connect  them- 
selves with  every  prospect  into  the  future. 

But  Spartian  refuses  his  belief  to  this  account,  as 
being  founded  entirely  on  false  report,  maliciously  cir- 
culated by  the  enemies  of  Didius:  asserting,  that  the 
new  Prince  did  not  taste  food  in  the  Palace  until  the 
body  of  Pertinax  had  been  carefully  removed  ;  that  he 
displayed  a  thoughtful,  and  even  melancholy,  frame  of 
mind  throughout  the  whole  evening ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  spending  the  night  in  mirth  and  jollity,  he  gave 
way  to  the  most  serious  reflections  on  the  critical 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  and  on  the 
steps  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  adapt. 
Nor  were  his  fears  excited  without  a  sufficient  rea- 
son. On  the  Throne  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the 
world,  he  saw  himself  without  a  friend,  and  even 
without  a  counsellor.  The  Pnctorians  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  the  Prince  whom  their  avarice  hod  induced 
them  to  elect ;  nor  was  there  a  citizen  who  did  not 
regard  his  elevation  with  disgust,  as  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  Roman  character.  The  higher  Orders,  whose 
conspicuous  station  and  ample  possessions  exacted  the 
strictest  caution,  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and  met 
the  affected  civility  of  their  new  Sovereign  with  smiles 
of  complacency,  and  expressions  of  duly.  We  com* 
posed  our  looks,  says  Dion  Cassius,  and  endeavoured 
to  appear  joyful,  whilst  our  hearts  were  torn  with  grief 
and  rage.  But  the  People  at  large,  who  were  not 
iutluenced  by  similar  motives,  gave  the  freest  vent  to 
their  passions.  When  Didius,  on  the  following  day, 
forth  from  lite  Palace,  they  loaded  him  with  the 
iuvectives.  They  invoked  upon  his  head  the 
wrath  of  the  Gods  ;  prayed  that  the  sacrifice  which  be 
was  about  to  offer  up  might  be  blasted  under  his  hands; 
and  concluded  by  rejecting  the  largess  by  which 
he  hoped  to  conciliate  their  esteem,  or  bribe  their 
acquiescence.  Conscious,  meanwhile,  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  looking  upon  the  Guards  who  surrounded 
the  Capital  rather  as  enemies  than  as  friends,  they 
implored  the  aid  of  the  Legions  which  served  in  the 
Provinces,  and  besought  them  to  deliver  the  Empire 
from  the  burden  and  disgrace  with  which  it  was  now 
oppressed. 

In  such  circumstances,  all  the  arts  of  Julianus  proved 
fruitless,  and  he  could  not  long  shut  hi*  eyes  to  the  fate 
which  awaited  him.  The  indignant  appeal  of  the 
Roman  People  first  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where  Severus  commanded  an  active  and  devoted 
army ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  iJiores 
of  Syria  and  of  Britain,  where  Pesccnnius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus  exercised,  respectively,  a  similar  power. 
The  intelligence  that  the  Throne  of  the  Caesars  had 
been  disposed  of  by  public  auction,  drove  the  three 
armies  to  a  simultaneous  revolt ;  while  the  Generals, 
more  eager,  perhaps,  to  occupy  the  place  of  Pertinax 
titan  to  punish  his  murderers,  resolved,  without  delay, 
to  conduct  their  forces  into  Italy,  where  alone  they 
could  effectually  redress  the  grievances  of  their  country- 
men.* 

Julianus,  who  had  not  (he  slightest  apprehension 
respecting  the  fidelity  of  the  Legions  in  Britain  and 
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all  his  fears  to  the  Syrian - 
the  command  of  Niger.  When,  indeed,  he  I 
that  Severus  was  aboot  to  take  the  field  against  him, 
be  proceeded  to  the  Senate  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, and  demanded  that  the  Proconsul  in  Pannonia 
should  be  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  even  that  every 
Soldier  who  after  a  certain  day  continued  to  follow  his 
stundurd,  should  be  pronounced  to  have  forfeited  his 
life.  Meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  his  corrupted  and 
faithless  Guards,  the  feeble  Emperor  had  recourse  to 
such  means  of  defence  as  suggested  themselves  to  bis 
unpractised  mind  ;  marching  the  several  Cohorts,  amid 
the  execrations  and  laughter  of  the  People,  from  the 
Camp  to  the  ground  where  they  were  wont  to  exercise, 
and  from  that  ground  back  again  to  the  Camp. 

As  the  competition  of  the  three  Generals,  already 
named  for  the  Sceptre  of  the  Roman  Empire,  involved 
that  Country  once  more  in  the  horrors  of  Civil  war,  we 
shall  follow  the  example  which  is  set  before  us  by  yEIius 
Spartianus,  and  give  a  short  account  of  their  character, 
tbeir  history,  and  the  grounds  of  their  respective  pre- 
tensions. 

Of  Pctcennius  Niger  we  may  confidently  assert,  that 

IlV'advMtag^to  bSlh,^en^rceftowhu*  S'rosf 
was  altogether  attributable  to  his  personal  merit  and 
professional  talents.  His  courage  and  success  in  the 
conduct  of  several  arduous  campaigns,  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  even  of  the 
less  penetrating  Commodus ;  both  of  whom  were  taught 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  officers  to  whom 
they  could  intrust  the  interests  of  the  public  service. 
He  was  raised  to  the  Consulship  by  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  army  which  had  fought  under 
his  commaud ;  taking  precedence  of  Severus,  who,  in 
the  same  year,  was  appointed  his  colleague.  He  was 
next  elevated  to  the  Government  of  Syria,  where  his 
wise  administration  procured  for  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Soldiers,  and  the  love  of  the  natives.  Wis  rigid  disci- 
pline improved  the  valour  and  confirmed  the  obedience 
of  the  former ;  whilst  the  gentle  Asiatics  were  charmed 
with  the  mildness  and  affability  of  his  manners,  and 
particularly  with  the  countenance  which  he  bestowed 
upon  their  pompous  superstition,  in  the  ceremonies  of 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  taken  an  active  part. 

No  sooner  had  Didius  purchased  the  Throne, 
than  the  voice  of  the  Roman  People  invited  Niger 
to  assume  the  Imperial  Purple,  and  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Pertinax.  The  wishes  of  the  Legions  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  Citizens  ;  prompting  the  waver- 
ing General  to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  to  receive 
from  their  hands  the  insignia  of  his  high  office,  as 
Master  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Ascending  the 
tribunal,  accordingly,  be  reminded  his  troops  that  the 
Empire  had  been  shamefully  exposed  to  public  sale,  and 
bought  by  a  man  who  boasted  no  distinction  besides 
that  which  arises  from  the  possession  of  gokl:  that 
tbeir  countrymen  in  Italy  were  calling  aloud  for  ven- 
geance, and  had  even  named  the  person  whom  they 
tbotight  the  fittest  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  recent 
occurrences  had  affixed  to  their  character :  and  that  as 
such  an  undertaking,  on  their  part,  could  have  no 
honour  were  they  not  solicited  to  engage  in  it  by  those 
whose  interests  were  most  at  stake,  so  it  would  betray 
an  equal  want  of  courage  and  of  patriotism,  were  they 
to  reject  the  prayers  of  the  many  thousands  of  Citizens 

"I  have,  there- 


,"  he  continued,  "judged  it  proper  to  i 

inion  as  to  what  is  most  expedient 
to  be  done,  on  this  critical  and  very  important  conjunc- 
ture. I  shall  now  be  determined  by  your  advice ;  and 
in  pursuing  the  path  which  you  shall  point  out,  our 
fortunes  will  be  inseparably  linked  together.  If  success 
shall  crown  our  efforts,  the  glory  and  happiness  result- 
ing from  the  restoration  of  our  Country  s  honour,  will 
be  enjoyed  by  you  not  less  than  by  me. 

This  address  was  received  by  the  Soldiers,  as  well  as  Hit  want  of 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Antiuch,  with  the  loudest  accla-  energy 
■nations.  They  proceeded  to  salute  the  Proconsul  P™Te* hu 
Emperor  and  Augustus,  and  to  invest  him  with  the  nun* 
Purple  and  such  other  badges  of  supreme  authority  as 
suited  the  circumstances  under  which  the  election  had 
tuken  place.  The  new  Monarch,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train,  went  immediately  to  the  principal  Temples 
of  Uic  City,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods ;  from 
these  he  was  conducted,  with  the  same  pageantry,  to 
his  house,  which  be  found  adorned  with  branches  of 
laurel.  Civic  crowns  and  ull  the  other  emblems  of  Im- 
perial dignity  which  distinguished  the  habitation  of  the 
Csssars.  The  hopes  which  Niger  reposed  iu  the  co- 
operation of  his  Oriental  allies  were,  in  like  manner. 
All  the  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  the  Syrian  Gates  to  the  iEgean  Sea,  approved  the 
choice  of  the  Legions.  The  Princes,  too,  who  exercised 
a  delegated  power  beyond  the  Euphrates,  congratulated 
the  Roman  General  on  his  elevation,  and  offered  him 
their  homage  and  their  services.  Ambassadors  arrived 
at  Antioch  from  the  remoter  Kings  and  States,  who 
made  haste  to  acknowledge  him  as,  at  once,  their 
master  and  protector.  Pescennius  listened  to  their 
professions  of  loyalty,  but  respectfully  declined  the 
assistance  of  their  arms  ;  relying  upon  the  stability  of 
the  position  which  he  had  already  attained,  and  cherish- 
ing the  assurance  that  he  would  be  every  where  received 
as  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Roman  world.* 

Herodian  suggests,  that  the  mind  of  Niger  was  not 
capable  of  resisting  this  sudden  tide  of  fortune.  He 
flattered  himself  that  his  accession  would  be  undis- 
turbed by  competition,  and  unstained  by  Civil  blood; 
and  whilst  he  enjoyed  in  imagination  the  vain  pomp  of 
triumph,  be  neglected  to  secure  the  means  of  victory, 
of  entering  into  a  uegocinliott  with  the  power- 
of  the  West,  whose  resolution  might  decide, 
or.  at  least,  must  balance,  the  mighty  contest ;  instead 
of  advancing,  without  delay,  towards  Rome,  where  his 
presence  was  impatiently  expected,  he  trilled  away,  in 
the  luxury  of  Antioch,  those  precious  moments  which 
were  diligently  improved  by  the  active  spirit  of  his 
rival. t  In  a  word,  his  security  was  Ins  ruin,  and  his 
confidence  of  success  paved  the  way  to  a  complete  and 
irretrievable  overthrow  ;  but  before  we  describe  the 
more  politic  conduct  of  Severus  which  led  to  this  result, 
we  shall  devote  a  few  sentences  to  the  character  and 
situation  of  Clodius  Albinos,  the  Governor  of  Britain. 

This  distinguished  Commander  derived  his  pedigree  Miliary  and 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  old  character  ot 
Republic.  At  a  very  early  period  of  life,  he  manifested  ^[^*. 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  military  profession;  and 
having  received  an  appointment  suitable  to  his  rank,  he 
soon  merited  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  He 
in  Bithynia  at  the  t 
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Avidius  Crassus  revolted  against  Marcus  Aurelius.  On 
this  important  occasion,  his  fidelity  to  his  Prince  was 
the  means  of  preventing  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  as 
well  as  of  confining  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the 
particular  Province  in  which  it  originated.  He  likewise 
distinguished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  by 
bringing  to  a  successful  issue  several  battles  against 
the  Barbarians  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube.  Such 
services  entitled  him  to  the  honours  and  confidence  of 
the  command  which  he  held  when  Didius  Julianas 
usurped  the  Empire ;  and  his  Civil  rank,  though  not  so 
clearly  ascertained,  appears  not  to  have  been  inferior  to 
that  which  he  had  earned  as  a  Soldier.  Still,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  true  character.  Under 
the  Philosophical  cloak  of  austerity  and  sell-denial, 
which,  in  his  Age,  was  sometimes  assumed  to  supply  the 
place  of  virtues  which  no  longer  existed,  he  stands 
accused  of  concealing  most  of  the  vices  that  degrade 
Human  nature.*  But  his  accusers,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  are  those  venal  Biographers  whose  in* 
terest  led  them  to  decorate  the  fortune  of  Severus,  and 
to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of  bii  unfortunate  rival. 
Temperance,  or,  at  least,  the  well-studied  appearance 
of  that  quality,  recommended  him  to  the  good  opinion 
of  Aurelius ;  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  Governor 
of  Britain  ever  served  the  son  of  that  Emperor,  either 
as  the  minister  of  his  cruelties,  or  as  the  associate  of 
his  dissipation. 

When  employed  in  Britain,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  latter  Prince  a  confidential  communica- 
tion, acquainting  him  with  the  treasonable  designs 
of  some  discontented  Generals,  and  authorizing  him  to 
declare  himself  the  guardian  and  successor  of  the 
Throne,  by  assuming  the  title  and  ensigns  of  Caesar.  In 
the  Life  of  this  Commander,  written  by  Capitolinus,  the 
letter  of  Commodus  is  recorded  at  full  length  ;  though, 
we  must  add,  that  there  ore  circumstonces  connected 
with  its  production  which,  in  the  opinion  of  several  com- 
petent Critics,  have  rendered  its  authenticity  extremely 
questionable.  But  it  is  clear,  that  Albinus  declined  the 
dangerous  honour,  which  would  have  marked  him  for 
the  jealousy,  or  involved  him  in  the  approaching  ruin,  of 
his  Imperial  Master.  He  courted  power  by  nobler,  or,  at 
least,  by  more  specious  arts.  On  a  premature  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor,  he  assembled  his  Troops ; 
and,  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  deplored  the  numerous 
evils  of  despotism,  described  the  happiness  and  glory 
which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  under  the  Consular 
Government,  and  declared  his  firm  resolution  to  pro- 
cure once  more  for  the  Senate  and  People  their 
wonted  and  Constitutional  authority.  This  popular 
harangue  was  answered  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
Army,  ond  received  at  Rome  with  a  warm  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  hope.  Safe,  both  in  the  possession  of  a 
Province,  which  was  removed,  by  its  local  situation, 
from  any  sudden  ebullition  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign,  and,  also,  in  the  attachment  of  a  body  of  men, 
formidable  alike  for  their  discipline  and  their  numbers, 
Albinus  heard  unmoved  the  chidings  of  Commodus, 
maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  studied  reserve,  and 
declared  loudly  and  firmly  against  the  usurpation  of  the 
Hi*  Revolt  contemptible  Julianus.  The  convulsions  which,  upon 
from  Didiu.  this  latter  event,  shook  the  whole  of  Italy,  gave  a 

to  the  patriotic  feelings  which  he 
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was  supposed  to  cherish,  and  to  the  liberal  maxims 
upon  which  he  professed  to  reinstate  the  Government. 
Had  he  been  on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opening  affections  of  the  People,  he  might  have 
mounted,  with  equal  case  and  safety,  the  Throne  from 
which  Didius  must  have  been  compelled  to  descend. 
But  his  distance  from  the  scat  of  power,  and  the  delay 
inseparable  from  the  transportation  of  a  large  Army 
from  Britain  to  the  Italian  shores,  and,  above  all,  the 
rapid  movements  and  active  vigilance  of  Severus,  ren- 
dered his  hopes  and  his  advantages  altogether  illu- 
sory.* 

Lucius  Septimius  Severus,  whose  plans  now  demand 
our  attention,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was  descended 
from  an  Equestrian  family.  Upon  coming  to  Rome  in 
early  life,  he  received  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Senator 
by  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  youth,  it  is 
said,  did  not  escape  untainted  by  the  impurities  which 
disgraced  the  Capital ;  and  on  one  occasion,  it  is 
added,  he  was  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime  at  the  tribunal 
of  Didius  Julianus,  whom  he  afterwards  deposed  and 
murdered.  Having  held  the  usual  offices  which  quali- 
fied a  candidate  for  the  Consular  chair,  Severus  was 
intrusted  with  several  military  appointments  of  great 
honour  and  importance.  He  served  in  Africa,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Gaul,  and,  finally,  obtained  one  of  the  most 
desirable  commands  in  the  Empire,  that,  namely,  of  the 
Legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  to  defend  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous 
Tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it. 

When  the  news  was  conveyed  to  him  fhot  Julianus 
had  ascended  the  Imperial  Throne,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  assassination  of  Pertinax,  he  resolved  to  seize  the 
opportunity  which  wos  thereby  presented  for  gratifying 
the  ambition  which  had  long  lurked  in  his  bosom.  The 
memory  of  the  late  Emperor  was  dear  to  the  Legions 
of  Pannonia,  because,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
they  had  often  advanced  to  victory  under  the  guidance 
of  his  standard,  and  had  learned,  from  his  personal  con- 
duct, the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  profession  as 
Roman  soldiers.  Severus  lost  no  time  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  litis  reverence  and  affection  for  their  murdered 
Prince.  He  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the 
horrid  crime  which  had  been  committed  upon  the  body 
of  a  distinguished  General,  as  wiil  as  upon  the  Majesty 
of  Rome.  He  unfolded  in  his  speech  the  intolerable 
insolence  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards,  their  want  of  prin- 
ciple, and  their  effeminate  weakness ;  he  promised  to 
his  Soldiers  a  donative  exceeding  in  amount  that  with 
which  Julianus  purchased  the  Crown,  ond  he  concluded 
by  exhorting  his  willing  auditors  to  assume  their  arms 
and  vow  a  complete  revenge. 

Less  powerful  motives  than  those  presented  by 
Severus,  would  have  been  found  sufficient  to  animate 
the  Soldiers  of  Illyricum  to  engage  in  an  enterprise 
which  promised  to  gratify  at  once  their  anger  and  their 
avarice.  Their  ardour  carried  them  to  salute  their 
Chief  on  the  field  by  the  names  of  Emperor  and 
Augustus,  to  which  he  requested  them  to  add  the 
popular  appellation  of  Pertinax,  whose  assassins  they 
had  undertaken  to  punish.  That  the  warmth  of  their 
jot  evaporate  by  delay,  he  gave  immediate 
to  prepare  for  the  march ;  and,  calling  to  mind 
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a  sa\iag  of  Augustus,  that  a  Pannonian  Army  might  in 
ten  days  appear  in  sight  of  Rome,  he  resolved  by  a 
celerity  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
to  revenge  Pertinax,  depone  Julianus,  and  receive  the 
homage  of  the  Senate  and  People,  before  his  competi- 
tors could  be  apprized  of  his  success,  or  even  of  his 
designs.  During  the  whole  expedition,  he  scarcely 
allowed  himself  any  time  for  food  or  for  sleep  ;  march- 
ing constantly  on  foot,  and  sharing  with  the  meanest  of 
the  soldiers  all  the  fatigues  and  privations  incidental 
to  so  rapid  a  movement.  Crossing  Pannonia  and  the 
Alps  with  unabated  speed,  he  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Italy  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  his  camp 
on  the  Danube. 

The  wretched  Didius,  whom  the  revolt  of  Niger  had 
filled  with  terror,  was  still  more  alarmed  when  he  heard 
of  the  insurrection  in  Illyricum.  He  thought  himself 
prepared  to  dispute  the  Empire  with  the  Governor  of 
Syria ;  but  in  the  sudden  and  irresistible  invasion  of 
the  Pannonian  legions,  he  saw  his  inevitable  fate.  He 
perceived  at  once,  hays  Spartian,  what  the  consequences 
would  be  ;  predicting  that  neither  himself  nor  Niger 
should  reign  long,  hut  that  the  supreme  power  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  Severus ;  who,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  he  added,  would  deserve  more  than  either 
of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  higher  Orders,  and  the  detes- 
tation of  every  man  in  the  Empire.  But  still  desirous 
to  protract  the  term  of  life  and  of  Government,  he  im- 
plored the  Senate  to  interpose  its  authority  in  his 
behalf,  to  declare  the  Pannonian  General  an  enemy  to 
his  Country ;  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  withdraw  from 
his  standard  ;  and  to  supersede  him  in  his  command 
by  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  Besides  these 
public  steps,  Didius  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  the 
more  unjustifiable  means  of  assassination  ;  and  to  have 
employed  for  this  purpose  n  Centurion  named  Aquilius, 
who  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  tulent  by  the 
murder  of  several  Senators. 

But  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  arts  of  the  asas- 
sin  were  equally  disregarded  by  Severus,  who  during 
his  march  did  not  once  put  ofT  his  armour,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  constantly  surrounded  by  a  chosen  band 
of  six  hundred  devoted  soldiers,  who  never  lost  sight 
of  his  person  till  they  saw  him  enter  in  safety  the  gates 
of  Rome.  Julianus,  therefore,  had  no  resource,  but  in 
the  doubtful  courage  aud  fidelity  of  the  Prretorians. 
Fear  and  shame  prevented  them  from  immediately  de- 
serting bis  standard  ;  but  they  trembled  at  the  name  of 
the  Pannonian  Legions,  commanded  by  a  resolute  and 
experienced  General,  and  rendered  hardy  by  combating 
with  the  barbarians  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Accustomed  to  earn  their  pay  by  dictating  to  their 
masters,  rather  than  by  serving  them,  the  corrupted 
soldiers  at  Rome  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of 
war,  to  which  they  had  long  been  disused  ;  for  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  Augustus,  who  maintained  his 
active  armies  on  the  frontiers,  the  Guards  who  sur- 
rounded the  city  had.  it  is  probable,  never  seen  an 
enemy,  and  had  ceased  of  course  to  practise  any 
other  tactics,  than  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  pacific 
duties  of  a  palace.  Dion  accordingly  informs  us,  that 
they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  every  military 
art.  The  enraged  elephants,  whose  uncouth  appear- 
ance, it  was  hoped,  would  strike  terror  into  the  Army 
of  the  North,  threw  their  unskilful  riders  ;  while  the 
awkward  evolutions  of  the  marines,  drafted  from  the  fleet 
of  Misenum,  were  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt 


to  the  populace.*    Julianus,  meanwhile,  distrustful  of  Lucius 
the  skill  not  less  than  of  the  honour  of  his  troops,  be-  Septinuaj 
gan  to  fortify  the  City,  and  even  to  prepare  his  dwelling-  ^c"ru*- 
house  for  the  casualties  of  a  siege ;  and  in  these  occu- 
pations his  fear  and  anxiety  found  a  suitable  employ- 
ment, until  Severus  had  passed  the  vallies  of  the  Ap- 
penines,  and  was  already  giving  a  little  needful  repose 
to  his  Legions  in  the  district  of  Interamnio,  about 
seventy  mile*  from  the  Capital. 

As  the  last  expedient  which  seemed  likely  to  avert  the  Death  of 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  Didius  instructed  •»"!"">"». 
the  Senate  to  appoint  Severus  his  colleage  in  the  Em-  *** 
pi  re.  But  the  latter  was  determined  to  reign  alone,  Sererui. 
and  accordingly,  by  means  of  emissaries,  whom  he  had 
sent  from  the  Army  into  Rome,  he  laboured  to  seduce 
the  Guards  from  their  allegiance  to  Julianus;  promising 
that,  if  they  would  abandon  their  pusillanimous  ruler, 
and  give  up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  to  the 
punishment  which  they  deserved,  he  would  pardon  the 
rest  of  their  number  without  farther  inquiry.  The 
fickle  Pnetorians,  whose  show  of  resistance  was  an  un- 
willing tribute  which  they  paid  to  regard  for  character, 
and  to  their  fear  of  the  conqueror,  gladly  complied 
with  the  proposed  conditions ;  surrendered  the  greater 
part  of  the  assassins ;  and  made  known  to  the  Senate, 
that  they  no  longer  bore  arms  against  the  Governor  of 
Pannonia.  That  body,  therefore,  immediately  assembled 
at  the  request  of  the  Consuls,  declared  the  Throne 
vacant;  placed  Pertinax  among  the  Gods;  and  unani- 
mously resolved  that  Severus  should  be  received  as  the 
lawful  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  People.  Julianus,  at 
Uic  same  time,  was  condemned  to  suffer  instant  death. 
A  Tribune  and  some  soldiers  were  commanded  to  execute 
the  sentence ;  who,  finding  the  irresolute  old  man  iu  a 
private  chamber  of  the  Palace,  severed  his  head  from 
his  body  iu  the  midst  of  unavailing  and  unmanly  lamen- 
tations, t 

These  steps  were  taken  while  the  new  Emperor  was  Caation 
yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Capital,  and  sad  policy 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  proceeded  more  from  the  °'  "~ 
terror  of  his  power,  than  from  any  affection  for  ti is 
person.  Amid  their  preparations  to  celebrate  his  acces- 
sion, the  Roman  People  could  not  conceal  their  suspi- 
cions of  his  character,  and  their  uneasiness  at  his  ap- 
proach. There  was  no  Order  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  not  some  cause  to  dread  his  anger.  The  Senate 
had  lately  passed  against  him  an  intemperate  decree  ; 
the  multitude  had  unequivocally  manifested  their  pre- 
ference of  Pcscennius  Niger ;  and  the  Pranoriuiis,  not- 
withstanding his  secret  assurances,  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  apprehension  in  resivect  to  his  ulterior 
designs.  Nor  won  the  conduct  of  Severus  calculated 
to  remove  their  fears ;  for  although  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  had  declared  in  his  favour,  and  their  hands  had 
already  removed  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  wishes,  he  continued  to  advance  in  a 
hostile  attitude,  and  to  adopt  the  same  measures,  as 
if  he  had  been  passing  through  the  country  of  an 


enemy. 

The  result,  indeed,  proved  that  his  precautions  were  He  dis- 
dictated  by  the  intention  of  effecting  a  very  important  biadi  tbe 
object.    It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  gained  the  " 
suffrages  of  the  Prsetorian  Guards  ;  he  resolved  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  of  repeating  so  nefarious  a 


•  Dim 
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transaction,  as  that  which  placed  Didius  on  the  Throne. 
For  this  purpose,  he  issued  an  order  to  thaw  haughty 
and  venal  troops,  thut  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  receive  him  upon  his  upprnuch  to  the  City, 
in  a  large  plain  near  the  walls,  without  their  arms,  and 
only  arrayed  in  the  habits  of  ceremony  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  atteud  the  Emperor.  Their  compliance 
on  this  occasion  arose  from  their  just  fears,  not  less 
than  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  but,  as  the  Roman  soldier* 
never  wore  offensive  armour,  except  when  in  the  field, 
or  Bbout  to  engage  an  enemy,  the  I'ni'torians  could 
not  reasonably  question  the  peculiarity  of  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  they  now  acted.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, were  they  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Imperial  tent, 
than  the  Pannonian  Legions  advanced  with  levelled 
spears,  and  surrounded  their  whole  Body  ;  upon  which, 
Sevenis  mounted  the  tribunal,  and  with  a  menacing 
look  and  angry  voice,  reproached  them  in  the  bitterest 
terms  with  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  with  their  shameful 
behaviour  in  the  sale  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly 
with  their  perfidious  and  cowardly  conduct  to  the  indi- 
vidual, whom  they  had  so  unworthily  raised  to  the 
Throne.  He  reminded  them,  that  no  punishment  which 
he  could  inflict  was  adequate  to  the  enormity  of  their 
offences,  and  that  it  was  only  out  of  his  great  clemency, 
and  from  an  invincible  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Romans,  that  he  was  induced  to  spare  their  lives.  But 
as  a  friend  to  his  Country,  he  subjoined,  he  could  no 
longer  permit  them  to  retain  the  important  trust  which 
they  had  so  often  betrayed  ;  he  therefore  disbanded 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  deprived 
of  their  splendid  dress  and  ornaments,  and  banished 
for  ever  from  Home,  adding  a  solemn  declaration, 
that  if  any  one  of  their  number  should  be  found  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  Capital,  he  would  be  instantly 
put  to  death.* 

The  Pnetorians  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  this  command.  Severus,  indeed,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  any  sudden  impulse  of  rage  or  of  despair, 
had  sent  a  detachment  of  his  Iilyrians  to  occupy  their 
camp,  and  seize  their  arms,  and  thereby  to  secure  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  patriotic  intentions.  After 
this  act,  which  savoured  not  less  of  justice  than  of  Po- 
litical wisdom,  he  made  preparations  for  his  formal 
entry  into  the  City;  which  was  conducted  in  a  manner, 
combining  so  much  magnificence  with  military  pomp, 
as  to  impress  the  Citizens  with  mingled  awe  and  re- 
spect. The  Army  passed  the  galea  in  order  of  battle  ; 
displaying  Colours,  which  had  witnessed  their  triumphs 
over  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Home ;  and 
carrying  the  standards  of  the  degraded  Praetorians  in 
an  inverted  position,  denoting  that  those  masters  of  the 
Imperial  Throne  had  ceased  to  enjoy  power.  On  the 
following  day  he  convened  the  Senators,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  a  rnilil  and  plausible  speech  ;  setting  forth  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  private  station,  and  to  charge  himself  with 
the  weighty  cares  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  drew 
the  outlines  of  an  excellent  plan  of  Government,  which 
be  informed  them  it  was  his  resolution  to  pursue  on  all 
occasions,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the 
National  Council.  He  praised  the  gentle  administration 
of  Marcos  Aurelius,  which,  he  assured  them,  was  to  be 


the  model  of  his  own  ;  and  in  assuming  the  name  of 
Pertinax,  he  gave  a  pledge  that  he  would  likewise  re- 
vive the  wise  and  temperate  policy  of  that  Emperor. 
He  exprewed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  proceedings ;  and  protested  that  so  far 
from  lending  an  ear  to  informers,  those  enemies  of 
social  peace  and  confidence,  be  would  at  uil  times  visit 
their  ofheiousness  with  the  severest  punishments.  He 
even  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  away  the 
life  of  any  Senator  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
body,  and  gave  orders  that  his  resolution  should  be  in- 
serted among  their  decrees ;  branding  with  eternal 
infamy  the  person  and  descendants  of  every  individual, 
whether  Prince  or  Subject,  who  should  be  found  guilty 
of  violating  so  humane  a  statute. 

His  auditors  listened  with  an  incredulous  silence; 
the  more  discerning  part  of  their  number  being  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  the  real  character  of  Severn*, 
which  combined  cruelty  with  dissimulation,  would  soon 
belie  his  fair  professions.  Their  fears  were  soon 
proved  to  be  too  well  founded ;  for  no  Emperor  ever 
put  to  death  so  great  a  number  of  Senators,  and 
among  others  the  very  Nobleman  who,  at  his  de- 
sire, moved  fur  the  decree  which  was  meant  to  secure 
their  lives.  It  was  with  more  unfeigned  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  they  proceeded  to  perform  the  last  ritea 
to  the  memory  of  Pertinax,  whom  they  had  loved,  and 
whose  loss  they  continued  to  regret.  Severus  pro- 
nounced his  Funeral  oration  with  an  affecting  eloquence, 
and  perhaps  with  a  sincere  grief;  and,  by  extolling  the 
virtues  which  had  secured  their  esteem,  be  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  the  Roman  People,  that  in  himself  they  had 
found  a  worthy  successor  to  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  Empire.  Diou  Cuss  ins,  who  assisted  at  the  cere* 
mony  of  the  Imperial  apotheosis,  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
citing the  miuutest  details  of  the  Funeral  pageant;  but 
Severus,  who  acted  his  purt  in  the  ritual  with  becoming 
gravity,  and  every  suitable  demonstration  of  sorrow, 
no  sooner  discharged  a  duty,  which  reasons  of 
State  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  his  countrymen  re- 
quired ut  his  hands,  than  he  threw  aside  the  Civic  robes, 
and  again  buckled  on  his  armour.* 

Aware  that  both  Niger  and  Albinus  had  entertained 
hopes  of  succeeding  Didius  Julianus,  and  that  the 
former,  in  particular,  had  been  called  to  the  Throne  by 
the  united  voice  of  the  Citizens  of  Rome,  he  required 
not  to  be  told  that  he  would  soon  have  to  defend  iu  the 
field  of  battle  against  experienced  Generals,  the  sceptre 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  dying  hands  of  a  feeble 
old  man.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  hud  appointed  his 
two  sons-in-law  lo  the  Consulship,  and  formed  u  Preto- 
rian  Guard  out  of  the  most  faithful  and  robust  of  his 
Illyrian  Cohorts,  be  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  necessity 
of  meeting  Niger  before  he  should  advance  into  the 
ltaliuu  Provinces.  But  before  he  set  out  from  th« 
Cupital,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Albinua  ; 
who,  while  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  his  Eastern  war, 
might  have  crossed  over  from  Britaiu,  occupied  the 
vacant  seat  of  Empire,  and  opposed  his  return  even 
from  a  successful  campaign,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  force  of  his  unbroken  Legions.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  to  the  British  Governor  a  letter  filled 
with  expressions  of  confidence  and  attachment ;  en. 
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a  share  in  the  burden  of  Govern- 
the  thle  of  Cajsar,  as  the  next 
heir  to  the  Crown.  Albinus,  who  was  of  an  open,  cre- 
dnloas  disposition,  allowed  himself  (o  fait  a  victim  to 
the  arts  of  his  rival ;  and  forgetful  at  once  of  his  pa- 
triotic professions,  and  his  jealousy  of  supreme  power, 
he  accepted  the  precarious  rank  which  was  offered  to 
him  as  the  reward  of  his  abstinence.  Severn*,  on  his 
part,  omitted  nothing  which  could  give  to  his  deceitful 
favour  all  the  appenrance  of  sincerity.  He  caused  the 
agreement,  between  him  and  the  Governor  of  Britain, 
to  be  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate ;  coined  money 
with  the  name  and  impression  of  the  new  Cs-sar ;  ap- 
pointed him  his  colleague  in  the  Consulship  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  ordered  statues  to  be  erected  to  him ; 
and,  in  a  word,  granted  him  all  the  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions which  could  flatter  him  into  unsnspicion. 
Till  the  contest  with  Pescennius  was  decided,  the  crafty 
Emperor  treated  the  person  whom  he  had  doomed  to 
destruction  with  marks  of  esteem  and  regard.  Even  in 
the  despatch  which  communicated  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Niger,  he  addressed  Albinus  as  the  brother  of 
bis  soul  and  of  his  Empire,  and  entreated  him  to  pre- 
serve the  Armies  and  the  Republic  faithful  to  their 
Common  interest.  But  ft  is  added  by  the  same  Histo- 
rian who  relates  the  facts  now  stated,  that  the  messen- 
gers who  were  intrusted  with  this  letter,  were  desired  to 
accost  the  Caesar  with  respect,  to  solicit  a  private  au- 
dience, and  to  plunge  their  daggers  into  his  heart.  It 
was  not  until  Albinus  discovered  this  flagrant  instance 
of  perfidy,  that  he  perceived  the  necessity  to  which  he 
was  reduced  of  defending  himself  by  arms  against  the 
head  of  the  Empire.* 

In  undertaking  the  war  with  Niger,  the  Imperial 
Commander  displayed  his  usual  talent  and  foresight. 
He  sent  a  strong  body  of  troops  from  Illyricum  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  important  places  in  Thrace;  equipped 
the  fleets  at  Ravenna  and  Misenum  to  convoy  his 
Legions  into  Greece ;  and  even  despatched  an  armament 
into  Africa,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Capital  and  those  countries  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it  derived  a  large 
portion  of  its  provisions.  It  was  his  intention  to  carry 
hostilities  into  Asia,  before  Pescennius  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  penetrating  his  designs,  or  of  as- 
sembling such  an  army  as  might  enable  him  to  dispute 
thehr  execution. 

But  Niger  was  roused  from  his  dream  of  confidence 
sooner  than  his  rival  had  anticipated  ;  and,  summoning 
his  forces  at  the  most  convenient  station,  he  passed 
over  into  Europe,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Byzantium.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  at  negociation. 
In  which  it  is  probable  neither  party  was  sincere,  the 
sword  was  first  drawn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perin- 
thus.  The  action  appears  not  to  huvc  Keen  of  any 
farther  consequence,  than  that,  as  it  was  begun  by  the 
troops  of  Niger,  it  afforded  a  pretext  to  his  wily  anta- 
gonist, for  declaring  the  Governor  of  Syria  an  enemy 
to  his  Country.  Sevcnis,  still  convinced  that  the  fate  of 
the  Empire  must  be  decided  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
sent  his  army  across  the  Hellespont.  Landing  near 
Cyzicus,  they  found  the  enemy  prepared  to  receive 
them,  under  the  command  of  /Emilianus  the  Proconsul. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Generals  of 
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victory.  The  Legions  of  the  East 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  and  .'Emilianus  fled  first 
to  Cyzicus,  and  afterwards  to  another  city  in  the  interest 
of  his  master,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  the  conque- 
rors, be  was  cruelly  put  to  death.* 

This  defeat  awukened  at  once  the  fears  and  the 
resentment  of  Niger.  Stimulated  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, he  posted  into  Bithynia,  where  he  had  left  a 
powerful  reserve  ;  and  collecting  tire  scattered  remains  Stgtr't 
of  the  army  which  had  fought  under  jEmilianus,  he  »rmr 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  the  field.  The 
hostile  Generals  met  near  Nieiea.  Candidus  acted  as 
the  Lieutenant  of  Severus,  and  Niger  commanded  his 
own  troops  in  person.  The  conflict  which  followed,  is 
described  as  having  been  very  obstinate  and  bloody, 
but  victory  nt  length  declared  for  the  Emperor.  Pes- 
cennius, in  consequence  of  his  loss,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappedocra, 
and  to  seek  a  defensive  position  offered  by  the  strong 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Taurus.  The 
advance  of  the  victorious  army  was  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully checked  by  the  Syrian  Legions,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  country  to 
erect  works,  and  to  guard  the  defiles  which  opened 
into  the  plains.  A  violent  storm  at  length  accomplished 
what  the  spears  of  the  Illyrian  warriors  could  not  effect. 
The  troops  of  Niger  were  driven  from  their  strong- 
holds, and  forced  to  continue  their  retreat  through  the 
unprotected  fields  of  Crlicia. 

This  unfortunate  Commander  meanwhile  had  raised 
considerable  levies  in  the  Province  of  Syria ;  among 
which  were  found  nearly  all  the  young  men  at  Antioch, 
who  were  firmly  attached  to  his  person  and  his  canae. 
Their  zeal,  however,  was  not  supported  by  those  military 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  veteran  Cohorts  to 
whom  they  were  to  be  opposed  ;  nor  rendered  effective 
by  that  sedulous  discipline,  which  not  unfrequently 
supplies  even  in  young  troops  the  want  of  experience 
in  actual  warfare.  Niger  chose  for  his  encampment 
a  plain  near  the  city  of  Issus,  not  far  from  the  spot 
whereon  Alexander  obtained  his  great  victory  over 
the  host  of  Darius.  Anulinns  and  Valerius  were  Niger  de- 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Severus ;  Officers  of 
high  reputation  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  and 
heartily  devoted  to  the  interests  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  conflict  which  ensued  was  conducted 
with  much  skill  and  resolution  on  both  sides;  and 
although  a  professional  reader  might  find  m^ny  question* 
able  particulars  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  by 
Herodian  and  Dion  Cassius,  it  admits  not  of  any  douht 
that  victory  continued  long  suspended  between  the  rival 
Chiefs,  and  that  it  did  not  finally  declare  in  favour  of 
Severus,  until  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  his  adver- 
saries were  cut  to  pieces.  The  vanquished  leader  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Antioch,  where  his  mild 
Government  had  rendered  hint  very  popular ;  but  find- 
ing that  city  in  great  consternation,  he  determined,  as  it 
was  thought,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Parthians, 
to  whom,  as  tributaries  or  allies  of  the  Roman  People, 
he  had  found  various  opportunities  of  showing  kind- 
ness. Whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  the  activity 
of  the  conqueror  prevented  him  from  realizing  them  ; 
for  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  were  sent  in  pursuit,  over- 
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on  the  spot,  and  cutting  ofThis  head,  carried  it  back  in 
triumph  to  their  camp  on  the  Hellespont.* 

This  signal  victor)-  would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  East,  hod  not  Byzantium,  the  only  regu- 
lar fortress  at  that  time  on  the  shores  of  the  narrow 
sea  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  received  within  its 
walls  the  routed  adherents  of  the  Syrian  Governor. 
A  strong  garrison,  and  a  fleet  of  Ave  hundred  ships 
which  anchored  in  its  roads,  enabled  the  city  to  resist 
the  power  of  Scvcrus  during  a  blockade  of  three  years. 
The  citizens  and  soldiers  were  animated  with  equal 
resolution;  and  as  many  of  the  latter  despaired  of 
obtaining  pardon  from  the  enraged  conqueror,  they 
determined  to  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins,  rather  than 
fall  into  his  hands.  The  strength  of  the  place  was 
rendered  still  more  available  by  the  skill  of  an  engi- 
neer named  Priscus,  who  employed  in  its  defence  all 
the  mechanical  powers  which  were  known  to  the  An- 
cients. But  famine  at  length  triumphed  over  all  the 
resources  of  art  and  of  courage,  and  Byzantium,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  was  compelled  to  open  her  gates 
to  the  besieger*.  The  Magistrates  and  soldiers  were 
put  to  the  sword,  its  walls  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
its  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  for  many  years  the 
future  Capital  of  the  Empire  was  known  only  as  an 
open  village,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Peri n thus  ; 
and  thus,  as  Dion  Cassius  remarks,  the  Roman  People 
sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  Sevcrus  the  only  bulwark 
which  then  existed  to  defend  their  frontiers  against  the 
inroads  of  their  Barbarian  enemies.  I  saw  it,  exclaims 
that  historian,  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation,  as 
would  have  made  any  one  conclude,  that  it  had  been 
reduced  not  by  Romans  but  by  savages. t 
Cruelty  of  The  most  ardent  among  the  eulogists  of  Severus 
Seraras.     have  not  ventured  to  describe  him  as  a  generous  enemy. 

The  sons  of  Niger,  who  with  their  mother  had  been 
detained  at  Rome  as  securities  for  his  fidelity,  were 
first  driven  from  the  city,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
The  Emperor  exercised  a  similar  severity  upon  all  who, 
whether  from  necessity  or  inclination,  had  taken  part 
with  his  rival  in  the  Asiatic  war ;  confiscating  the 
estates  of  individuals,  and  depriving  the  free  towns  of 
their  ancient  honours  and  immunities.  Even  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  dreading  his  vindictive  temper,  fled  in 
large  bodies  into  Parthia  and  the  adjoining  countries ; 
earning  with  them  the  Arts  and  discipline  of  the  West, 
which,  as  Herodian  observes,  afterwards  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Orientals  in  their  wars  with  the 
Romans.J 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the  Emperor  em- 
ployed his  victorious  Legions  in  Syria  andMesopotamia ; 
punishing  such  States  as  had  supplied  auxiliaries  to 
Niger,  and  impressing  the  terror  of  his  arms  upon  all 
whose  faith  he  had  reason  to  suspect.  His  main  object 
in  crossing  the  Euphrates,  was  to  carry  relief  to  Nisi- 
bis,  which  had  been  invested  by  certain  Tribes  of  Par- 
thians,  who.  taking  advantage  of  the  Civil  war,  which 
distracted  the  councils  of  the  Empire,  attempted  to 
expell  their  invaders  from  all  Provinces  eastward  of 
the  great  river.  But  History  has  not  preserved  any 
particulars  of  this  campaign  possessed  of  the  slightest 
importance.  We  are  merely  told,  that  after  accom- 
plishing a  laborious  march  through  the  sandy  waters  of 
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Mesopotamia,  he  relieved  Nisibis,  ravaged  the  neigh* 
bouring  coun^7-  nnd  uP°n  placing  a  garrison  in  the 
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city  just  named,  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  West, 
where  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  encounter 
in  the  person  of  Albinus. 

This  Commander,  it  should  seem,  had  continued 
during  the  war  between  Niger  and  Severus,  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  the  latter,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  as  his  colleague  and  successor  on  the  RupiutV 
Throne.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  as  soon  as  the  wuStAlbiaas 
Emperor,  by  his  victories  over  the  Governor  of  Syria, 
had  secured  possession  of  the  Crown,  he  thought  proper 
to  withdraw  from  Albinus  the  title  of  Cesar,  as  well  as 
all  the  hopes  and  dignities  which  that  title  conferred. 
He  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  British  General,  not 
satisfied  with  an  inferior  place  in  the  Government,  had 
assumed  the  rank  of  Augustus ;  a  step  which  alarmed 
the  jealousy  of  Severus,  and  completed  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  already  made  too  great  a  progress 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.  But  this  writer  does  not 
appear  to  have  believed  with  Capitolinus  and  Herodian, 
that  any  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  Albinus  by 
hired  assassins,  or  that  the  rupture  which  took  place 
had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  detection  of  a  plot  bo 
atrocious.  The  ambition  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
perhaps,  and  his  determination  to  enjoy  an  undivided 
power,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  motives  for  the 
conduct  which  he  adopted  towards  the  Governor  of 
Britain;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  on  almost  every  other 
emergency  whereon  he  had  time  for  deliberation,  he  con- 
trived to  place  his  adversary  in  the  wrong,  and  even  to 
load  him  with  the  imputation  of  the  selfish  views  upon 
which  his  own  policy  was  founded.* 

The  writers  of  the  Augustan  History,  though  appa- 
rently unacquainted  themselves  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Albinus  and  Sevcrus,  leave  on  the  mind  of 
their  reader  a  distinct  impression,  that  the  former  was 
cajoled  by  the  subtile  policy  of  his  more  profound  anta- 
gonist ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  a  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  had  become  altogether  hopeless,  that  he 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
arms.  His  interest  in  the  Senate  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  he  was  respected  for  his 
noble  birth,  and  beloved  for  his  mild  disposition  ;  but 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  acquired  during  his 
victorious  career  in  the  East,  gave  to  his  Throne  such  a 
degree  of  stability,  as  must  have  rendered  every  attempt 
to  shake  it,  in  the  Capital,  not  less  foolish  than  despe- 
rate. 

Severus  had  not  completed  his  march  from  Syria, 
when  the  defection  of  Albinus  was  announced  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  Masia,  at  a  town  which 
Spartianus  calls  Viminatium,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube;  where  he  immediately  conferred  the  dignity 
of  Cesar  upon  his  eldest  son,  Bassianus,  whose  name 
he  at  the  same  time  changed  into  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  He  likewise  assembled  his  Army,  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  resolution  which  bad 
been  adopted  by  the  Governor  of  Britain ;  against 
whose  ingratitude  and  treachery  he  inveighed  in  the 
most  poignant  language.  To  animate  their  zeal  still 
farther  against  the  enemy  of  their  country,  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  them  a  large  donative ;  assuring 
them  that  greater  rewards  awaited  them,  when  they 
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should  hare  put  an  end  to  their  warlike  toils,  by  the 
easy  conquest  of  the  British  Legions. 

Before  Severus  could  reach  Rome,  Albinus  had 
already  advanced  into  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
was  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy.  To  prevent  the 
native  Provinces  of  the  Empire  from  being  stained  with 
Civil  blood,  the  former  Chief  sent  forward  a  detachment 
of  his  Army  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  thereby  to  check  the  advance  of  his 
adversary.  He  himself  with  the  main  body  followed 
without  delay ;  setting,  as  usual,  an  example  of  every 
military  virtue,  and  infusing  into  the  breasts  of  his  men 
a  degree  of  ardour  which  no  difficulty  or  danger  could 
repress.  By  this  rapid  movement,  be  defeated  the  de- 
sign of  Albinus,  who  probably  wished  to  contend  for 
the  Empire  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  People,  and 
to  atford  to  his  friends  in  the  City  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  attachment  to  his  cause,  in  a  more  efficient 
manner  than  by  secret  wishes  and  useless  prayers. 

In  the  meantime,  says  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  him- 
self it  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  preparations  for  anew 
Civil  war  struck  the  inhabitants  of  Home  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  alarm.  Among  so  r^reat  a  number 
of  noble  and  wealthy  individuals,  there  were  many  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  as  many  different  sentiments.  Of 
the  Senators,  some  remained  inactive,  wailing  the  issue 
of  events,  and  ready  to  bestow  their  allegiance  upon 
the  conqueror ;  others,  attached  by  particular  ties  to 
Severus  or  Albinus,  shared  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  the  two  competitors.  The  common  people,  whose 
families  were  drained  of  their  youth  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  contending  Legions,  gave  way  to  lamentation  and 
despondency;  and  although  supplied  with  the  usual 
number  of  public  entertainments,  their  eyes  were  blind, 
and  their  ears  were  deaf  to  every  thing  which  did  not 
connect  itself  with  the  great  stake  which  was  about  to 
be  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul.  At  the  Circcnsian 
Games,  where  Dion  was  present  in  his  official  capacity, 
instead  of  cheering  the  performers  or  shouting  upon  the 
success  of  their  favourite  coursers,  the  multitude  filled 
the  air  with  prayers  for  the  safely  of  the  State,  and  with 
wailing*  for  the  thousands  of  precious  lives,  which 
were  doomed  to  fall  victims  to  the  insatiable  spirit  of 
discord  and  of  ambition.* 

The  war  which  ensued  was  not  very  protracted  in  its 
duration,  nor  diversified  by  a  great  number  of  event*. 
A  few  skirmishes  took  place  between  detached  parties 
of  the  two  main  armies,  in  which  the  troops  of  Albinus 
had  generally  the  advantage.  Dion  Cassius  mentions,  in 
particular,  an  action  in  which  Lupus,  one  of  the  Gene- 
rals who  served  under  Severus,  was  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  But  the  fortune  of  the  Commanders 
was  decided  in  a  great  battle,  fought  between  Lyons 
and  Trevoux,  wherein  both  of  them  conducted  their 
Legious  in  person.  The  valour  and  professional  skill 
of  the  troops  on  either  side  were  equally  distinguished ; 
but  the  Itlyrians,  it  was  thought,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  greater  talents,  and  a  more  varied  experience  in  the 
person  of  their  leader. 

The  victory  was  roost  obstinately  disputed,  and  re- 
mained a  long  time  doubtful.  The  left  wing  of  Albi- 
nus's  army,  indeed,  was  soon  repulsed  and  pursued  to 
the  camp ;  but  the  right  wing,  at  the  same  moment, 
not  only  kept  its  ground,  but  infiicted  upon  its 
a  severe  defeat,  and  nearly  wrested  the  triumph 


from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  In  this  extreme  dan- 
ger. Severus  hastened  to  the  -relief  of  his  men  at  the 
head  of  his  stout  Pnctorians ;  but,  at  the  first,  so  far 
from  restoring  the  current  of  success,  he  saw  his  Guards 
cut  in  pieces,  and  had  his  own  horse  killed  under  hinu 
Undismayed  by  this  disaster,  he  rallied  the  fugitives  by 
his  authority  and  example,  placed  himself  in  their  front, 
and  advanced  sword  in  hand  against  the  British  cohorts, 
determined  to  check  their  progress,  or  to  die  tit  their 
feet.  The  conflict  was  thus  resumed  with  the  utmost 
fury ;  shame  and  despair  inflamed  the  courage  of  the 
Imperial  Legions,  while  the  conquerors,  who,  through 
eagerness  to  complete  their  advantage  and  secure  the 
victory,  had  fallen  into  some  confusion,  were  not  able 
to  withstand  the  renewed  assault.  Still  the  fortune  of 
the  field  continued  in  suspense,  until  Laetns,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  Severus,  made  a  vigorous 
charge  upon  the  wavering  line  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pleted their  disorder.  This  officer  is  represented  by 
Dion  as  having  declined,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
to  take  any  share  in  the  action ;  being  desirous  that 
the  two  rivals  should  destroy  one  another,  and  make 
room  for  his  own  pretensions  to  the  supreme  authority, 
should  the  Throne  become  vacant.  But  when  he  saw 
that  Severus  must  ultimately  prove  conqueror,  he  re- 
solved to  redeem  his  character  from  the  imputation  of 
criminal  inactivity,  and  by  a  decisive  stroke  recomniei>d 
himself  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  People.  His  rapid 
onset  produced  the  effect  which  he  contemplated.  The 
soldiers  of  Albinus  could  no  longer  keep  their  ground ; 
but  being  routed  at  all  points,  they  sought  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Lugdunum,  the  ramparts  of  which  resisted 
for  a  time  the  impetuosity  of  the  victors.* 

The  unfortunate  General  found  a  temporary  shelter 
in  a  private  house  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Con- 
vinced that  his  affairs  were  in  a  hopeless  condition,  and 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  vindictive  temper  of 
Severus,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Em- 
ploying for  tliis  purpose  either  his  own  hand,  or  that  of 
a  slave,  he  had  nearly  expired,  when  a  party  of  horse- 
men discovered  his  retreat,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried 
it  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  sent  it  to  Rome. 
The  iudignities  which  he  committed  upon  the  corpse  of 
his  rival,  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  Se- 
verus. He  trod  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horse,  and 
then  gave  orders  to  throw  it  in  the  river.  Iu  like 
manner,  after  having  put  to  death  the  wife  and  children 
of  Clodius,  he  interdicted  the  honours  of  burial. 

No  motives  of  Policy  can  justify  such  conduct ;  for 
although  the  flames  of  Civil  war  have  on  many  occa- 
sions been  extinguished  by  the  blood  of  the  vanquished, 
a  generous  enemy  does  not  extend  his  revenge  to  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  opponents,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  of  women  and  children.  Nor  was  Severus  inca- 
pable of  repressing  his  resentment,  for  until  the  final 
decision  of  the  contest,  his  cruelty  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure restrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  as  well 
as  by  the  reverence  which  he  pretended  to  bear  for  the 
Senate.  But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  securely 
seated  on  the  Throne  by  the  victory  of  Lugdunum,  than 
the  head  of  Albinus  accompanied  with  a  menacing 
Letter,  announced  to  the  Romans,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  spare  none  of  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  com- 
petitor. He  was  irritated  by  the  just  suspicion,  that  he 
had  never  possessed  the  affections  of  the  higher  Orders 
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in  the  State,  and  he  concealed  hi*  old  grudge  aguinst 
them,  under  the  recent  discovery  of  some  treasonable 
correspondence.  He  condemned,  say  Spartianus,  forly- 
one  Senators  to  death,  whose  wives,  children,  and 
dients  were  involved  in  the  same  fate.  In  the  Epistle 
just  mentioned,  which  is  preserved  by  Capitolinus,  he 
says,  "  I  have  ended  several  wars  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Republic  :  I  have  rilled  the  city  with  abundance  of 
provisions  ;  by  roy  victory  over  Niger  I  delivered  yoa 
from  the  horrors  of  a  tyrannical  Government,  with 
which  you  were  threatened.  And  how  have  yoa  ex- 
pressed your  gratitude  to  me  for  so  many  sen' ices  ?  By 
preferring  to  me  a  lying  African,  whose  mouth  was  ever 
full  of  deceit,  and  whose  whole  merit  consisted  in  the 
claims  which  he  made  to  the  honours  of  high  birth 
which  he  did  not  possess  !  "•  It  deserves  to  be  men. 
tioned,  however,  that  though  Sevcrus  yielded  to  his  vin- 
dictive passions  more  than  became  a  truly  great  man, 
he  granted  a  pardon  to  thirty-five  Senators  who  had 
espoused  the  interests  of  Albinos  ;  and,  by  his  subse- 
quent behaviour,  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  he 
could  forget  the  Political  o (Fences  of  individuals,  whose 
general  character  he  found  reason  to  respect. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  which  the  executions 
mentioned  above  are  understood  to  have  taken  place, 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  a  measure  the  precise  object  of 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  clearly  ascertained.  He 
knew  that  the  Senate  detested  the  memory  of  Corn- 
modus,  and  yet,  though  the  character  of  that  Kmperor 
presented  no  qualities  which  Severus  himself  could 
approve,  he  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  Divinity,  and  to  appoint  to  him  a  Priest  and 
a  Festival.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  called  himself  the 
brother  of  that  tyrant,  and  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
an  extravagance  which  is  recorded  in  History,  and  per- 
petuated on  the  authority  of  contemporary  medals. 

The  Citizens  of  Rome,  dazzled,  perhaps,  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  exploits,  and  willing  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  a  master  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  stern, 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  carrying  in  their  hands  branches 
of  laurel,  and  other  emblems  of  triumphant  peace,  and 
prepared  to  do  him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually 
conferred  upon  the  success  of  an  Imperial  Commander. 
The  Senate,  in  like  manner,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  submission  and  respect;  concealing 
their  well-grounded  fears  under  the  outward  expres- 
sions of  joy.  Severus.  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
acclamations,  entered  the  City,  went  up  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter:  and  returning  thence 
to  the  Palace,  made  known  to  the  People  how  much  he 
was  satisfied  with  their  loyalty,  and  gave  them  assu- 
rances of  his  favour  and  protection.  It  was  against 
their  superiors  that  be  cherished  the  angry  feelings 
which  clouded  his  countenance,  and  which  burst  forth 
on  the  following  day.  when  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Senate-house. 

In  his  first  address  to  this  illustrious  Body,  which  he 
had  convoked,  he  gave  intimation  of  the  Policy  which 
he  meant  to  pursue,  by  praising  the  rigours  of  Sylla 
and  of  Marios,  and  by  describing  the  bad  consequences 
which  resulted  from  the  clemency  practised,  in  the  day 
of  their  power,  by  Julius  Cmsar  and  Pompeius.  His 
severity,  for  a  time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  corresponded 
to  the  examples  which  he  proposed  to  follow :  and  so 


many  men  of  rank  fell  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, or  were  deprived  of  liberty  and  fortune,  that 
Geto,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Kmperor,  exclaimed,  that 
more  persons  would  be  sorry  for  the  victor/  which  had 
crowned  the  efforts  of  his  father's  " 
partake  in  the  joy  for  its  success.* 

In  proportion  as  be  felt  that  his 
slighted  by  the  Senatorial  Orders,  he  paid  his  court  the 
more  sedulously  to  the  multitude  and  to  the  Army. 
To  the  latter,  in  particular,  his  complaisance  was  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  merit  the  indignation  of  several 
Historians.  Herodian,  for  example,  maintains  that,  by 
his  largesses  and  concessions,  be  impaired  military 
discipline  for  more  than  had  been  done  by  Commodus  ; 
and  forgetful  of  the  venal  aud  insolent  spirit  which  he 
bad  found  it  necessary  to  check  among  the  Praetorian 
Guards,  he  eucouraged  among  his  followers  the  same 
habits  which  had  already  led  to  so  much  disgraceful 
insubordination. 

But  Severus,  while  he  pampered  his  Soldiers  in  the 
Capital,  and  allowed  them  to  forget,  during  a  short 
interval,  the  restraints  and  privations  of  active  service, 
did  not  intend  that  they  should  be  long  idle.  No 
sooner  hod  he  confirmed  his  Government,  and  ap- 
pointed the  proper  Magistrates  to  administer  the  Laws 
in  his  absence,  than  he  resumed  the  war  in  Asia,  which 
be  bad  been  compelled  to  leave  unfinished  when  he 
marched  to  attack  Albinus.  Immediately,  indeed,  after 
the  battle  of  Lugdunum,  he  is  said  to  have  despatched 
L.tIus,  with  such  forces  as  ho  could  spare,  to  defend 
Nistbis  against  the  Parthians,  who  had  besieged  it 
while  ho  was  employed  in  the  West.  He  himself,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  had  defeated  the  British 
Legions,  followed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  Army ; 
and  having  passed  through  Syria,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
save  the  invested  city,  and  to  punish  the  fickleness  or 
treachery  of  his  Oriental  Allies.f 

It  was  his  intention,  in  the  succeeding  summer,  to 
establish  the  power  of  Rome  beyond  the  Euphrates  on 
a  much  firmer  foundation  than  it  had  possessed  since 
the  doys  of  Trajan.  With  this  view,  he  strengthened 
his  cohorts,  built  a  great  many  transports  and  ships  of 
burden,  and,  after  the  heat  of  the  season  was  over,  left 
the  Syrian  Province  with  a  formidable  armament  as  well 
by  land  as  by  water.  He  carried  with  him  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Parthia,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country,  he  hoped,  might  at  once  facilitate  his  con- 
quests and  give  confidence  to  the  troops.  Arriving  at 
Babylon,  he  found  that  great  city  deserted.  Thence 
he  directed  his  progress  towards  Seleucia,  which  the 
inhabitants  likewise  relinquished,  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  his  hands.  Ctesiphon  was  not  reduced  without 
a  siege,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  Parthians, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  King,  Vologescs,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls,  made  a  brave  and 
protracted  resistance;  while  the  Romans,  destitute  of 
proviitions,  and  compelled  to  subsist  upon  herbs  and  the 
roots  of  plants,  were  consumed  by  an  epidemic  disease 
which  greatly  thinned  their  ranks.  But  the  resolution 
of  Severus  triumphed  over  all  the*e  obstacles.  He 
persevered,  and  his  exertions  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.    The  city  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
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slaughter  and  the  booty  were  both  immense,  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand. 
Vofogeses  escaped  from  the  carnage,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse;  the  assailants  being 
too  much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  sickness  either  to 
follow  him  in  his  flight,  or  to  mark  the  place  of  his 
retreat* 

Severus  assumed  for  this  exploit  the  title  of  Par- 
tkicut,  to  which  the  flattery  of  his  troops  induced  him 
to  add  the  more  questionable  epithet  of  M animus.  He 
seized  the  same  occasion  lor  associating  his  two  sons 
with  him  in  the  Government;  and  though  Caracalla  was 
not  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  be  was  invented 
with  the  rank  of  Augustus,  while  upon  his  brother  Geta, 
whose  name  was  at  that  time  changed  to  Antoninus, 
was  conferred  the  distinction  of  Ctetar.  Tbe  Senate, 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  sanctioned  by  a 
formal  deed  the  proceeding*  of  the  Army,  and  thereby 
acknowledged  the  children  of  tbe  Emperor  as  the  legal 
heirs  of  the  Crown. 

The  capture  of  Ctesiphon,  which  cost  so  much  labour 
and  blood,  proved  in  the  end  a  very  fruitless  acquisi- 
tion ;  for  the  eflects  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  combined 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  soon  reduced  the  Romans 
to  great  extremities,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  conquest.  Severn*,  therefore,  to  procure  for  his 
men  the  benefit  of  a  cooler  sky,  marched  them  into 
Armenia,  where  he  renewed  the  alliance  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  Empire  and  the  King  of 
that  country.  But,  that  he  might  not  return  into  Syria 
without  accomplishing  some  object  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  his  eventful  reign,  he  resolved  to  reduce 
the  city  of  Atra ;  which,  besides  having  provoked  his 
'  auger  by  taking  part  with  Pescennius,  hod  created  to 
itself  an  imperishable  fame  by  baffling  the  utmost 
strength  and  skill  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  attack  it  suddenly,  and  carry  it  by  storm. 
But  the  inhabitants,  aware  of  the  resentment  which 
they  had  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  Roman  Com- 
mander, were  so  completely  prepared  for  his  assault, 
that  they  drove  him  off  with  great  slaughter,  as  well  as 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  warlike  engines.  Obliged  to 
desist  for  the  time,  he  resumed  his  march  into  Syria ; 
resolved,  however,  to  spend  the  winter  in  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Atra,  upon  the  people  of  which  he 
meant  to  inflict  a  severe  and  final  chastisement. 

Having  collected  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  together  with  mechanical  aids  of  every 
description,  he  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  the 
East,  and  encamped  under  die  walls  of  the  devoted 
city.  But  Uie  inhabitants  on  their  part  were  not  less 
in  readiness  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  Being  de- 
scended from  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  they  excelled  in  tbe 
use  of  horses,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  render  cavalry 
formidable  in  an  open  country.  They  formed,  as  it  were, 
an  invisible  line  around  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Romans,  cut  off  their  detachments,  intercepted  their 
supp  ies,  and  confined  the  Legions  to  the  ground  which 
they  covered  with  their  tents.  The  garrison  within 
were  equally  active  in  employing  all  the  means  of 
annoyance  and  destruction  with  Which  their  rude  war- 
fore  had  rendered  them  familiar.  They  made  frequent 
sallies,  set  fire  to  the  engines  which  threatened  their 
walls  and  even  poured  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
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But  the  supetior  skill  and  formidable  instruments  of  Lucius 
the  Romans  at  length  enected  a  breach  in  the  fortifies-  S|j^'^ 
tions ;  when  Atra  must  have  fallen,  had  not  the  avarice  , 
of  Severus  counteracted  what  his  perseverance  had 
achieved.    He  knew  that  the  place  contained  i 
riches,  which,  if  it  were  taken  by  storm,  must 
the  booty  of  the  Soldiers,  but  whicli,  were  the  enemy  to 
surrender  upon  capitulation,  would  belong  exclusively 
to  tbe  Imperial  Exchequer.    For  this  reason,  when  the 
reduction  of  the  city  was  about  to  be  completed,  he 
called  back  his  men,  in  the  hope  that  conditions  would 
be  immediately  proposed.    The  Atrians,  however,  so 
for  from  submitting  to  terms,  resolved  to  coutintte  their 
defence;  and  accordingly,  repairing  in  the  night  the 
damage  which  had  been  done  to  their  rampart,  they 
laughed  at  the  forbearance  of  the  besiegers,  and  related 
a  boastful  defiance  of  their  power.    Severus,  distracted 
with  rage  and  disappointment,  ordered  his  troops  to 
resume  their  operations  and  carry  the  town ;  but,  on  And  raise* 
this  occasion,  his  commands  were  met  with  a  positive  the  siege, 
refusal ;  tbe  engineers  turned  their  liacks  upon  the 
walls,  and  tins  legionaries  threatened  to  lay  down  their 
arms.    Thus,  after  twenty  days  of  toil  and  danger,  and 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  the  Roman  Commander,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  still  greater  evil  of  a  general  mutiny,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

But  although  the  Emperor  foiled  in  this  instance,  his  Virits 
expedition  into  the  Host  was,  nevertheless  attended  ^SJP'. 
with  results  very  favourable  to  the  peace  as  well  as  to 
the  stability  of  his  dominions.  Returuing  from  Syria 
by  the  way  of  Egypt,  be  gratified  his  learned  curiosity 
by  visiting  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  latter 
country,  and  performed,  at  the  same  time,  nn  office 
grateful  to  his  followers,  by  paving  to  the  ashes  of 
Pompey  the  honours  which  were  due  to  the  memory  of 
that  unfortunate  General.  He  examined  iu  person  the 
works  of  Art  which  had  long  given  a  just  celebrity  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Pharuohs,  the  Statue  of  Memnon, 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  Labyrinth.  He  obtained  access 
even  into  the  Temples  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sanc- 
tuaries of  Religion,  conversed  with  the  Priests  ou  their 
Mythology,  and  received  lessons  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines which  were  contained  in  their  sacred  books.  In 
recompense  for  this  addition  to  his  knowledge,  he 
granted  to  the  Egyptian  People  several  important  pri- 
vileges, relieved  them  from  burdens  which  had  borne 
them  down  from  the  days  of  Augustus,  nn 
at  Alexandria  a  Council  of  Sute,  with  powers  not  i 
inferior  to  those  vested  in  the  Roman  Senate. 

After  spending  about  six  years  in  Asia  he  pursued  his  *u<\  ■ 
journey  into  Italy,  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  Thrace,  Mceaia,  lo  ^ome- 
and  Pannonia.  The  Senators,  if  Spartianus  may  be 
credited,  made  haste  to  decree  to  their  victorious  Prince 
the  splendours  of  a  Triumph  ;  an  honour  which  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  decline.  A 
Triumphal  Arch,  however,  attests  at  once  the  success  of 
Severus  over  the  Parthians,  and  the  dale  of  his  return 
to  Rome.  The  inscription  upon  it,  which  is  legible  at 
the  present  day,  records,  that  it  was  erected  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Tribunitial  power  of  Severus,  coin- 
ciding widi  the  two  hundred  and  fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  tranquillity  which  this  warrior  expected  lo  enjoy  Dweord  in 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  de(^f 
ambition  of  his  sons,  and  by  the  unpopularity  of  Plau-  pumjany^ 
tianus.  the  Pratorian  Prwfect.    The  latter  is  said  to  ttw  Prcto- 
have  made  use  of  his  exorbitant  power  to  oppress  the  "»»  Pwa- 
c  2  ^cU 
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People,  and  to  excite  the  vindictive  passions  of  his 
master.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Caracalla, 
who  had  already,  for  some  years,  enjoyed  the  rank  of 
Augustus,  he  obtained  admittance  into  the  Imperial 
household ;  where  his  pride,  and  the  influence  which 
he  possessed  over  the  Emperor,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  dislike.  The  Prefect  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced,  and, 
probably,  for  that  reason  might  be  induced  to  entertain 
designs  in  regard  to  the  succession  which  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  selfishness  of  the  Prince,  and  even  to  form 
some  ground  for  the  charge  which  he  brought  against 
him.  Herodian,  who  appears  not  to  have  examined 
with  suitable  care  the  particulars  of  the  accusation,  yields 
to  the  impression  which  prevailed  against  Plautianus ; 
while  Dion  Cassius,  whose  rank  in  the  State  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  sifting  the  accuracy  of  such 
rumours,  satisfies  himself  with  insinuating,  that  the 
Pretoria*  General  gave  way  to  hopes  and  desires 
which  ought  not  to  have  entered  his  mind.  The  Em- 
peror's brother,  at  the  approach  of  death,  whispered  into 
his  ear  some  cautions  respecting  the  views  of  Plau- 
tianus ;  the  effect  of  which  soon  appeared  in  the  dimi- 
nished confidence  of  Severus,  and  in  the  restricted 
power  of  his  favourite.  Caracalla,  who  incessantly  lay 
in  wait  for  an  occasion  to  ruin  his  father-in-law,  seized 
the  moment  of  suspicion  and  declining  authority  to  lay 
before  the  Emperor  the  most  appalling  evidence  that 
the  Praetorian  Prefect  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  all  the  male  branches  of  the  Royal  family. 
Plautianus,  who  was  immediately  sent  for,  made  haste 
to  the  Palace  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  his  master.  As  soon 
as  he  entered,  Severus  gently  upbraided  him  with  his 
ingratitude,  and  with  the  violent  nature  of  his  inten- 
tions. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Prefect  asserted  his  inno- 
cence in  the  strongest  terms.  Caracalla  seized  a  sword 
to  run  him  through  the  body,  but  being  admonished  by 
a  frown  from  his  father,  he  gave  orders  to  a  soldier, 
who  instantly  performed  the  office  of  executioner. 
Plautianus  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign,  whose 
injudicious  favour  had  led,  step  by  step,  to  his  destruc- 
tion, and  to  the  perpetual  unhapjnness  of  his  own 
family.* 

The  unhappiness  which  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
Severus,  gave  birth  to  many  cruel  acts  of  tyranny  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  Government.  Being  na- 
turally superstitious,  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  every  rumour 
of  magical  incantation  and  unfavourable  omens ;  and, 
with  a  degree  of  inconsistency  which  proves  how  con- 
fused the  notions  of  the  most  learned  Pagans  were  in 
respect  to  the  power  or  constancy  of  their  Gods,  he,  on 
some  occasions,  used  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to 
defeat  the  accomplishment  of  their  declared  intentions. 
To  illustrate  this  statement,  as  well  as  to  describe  the 
general  insecurity  of  life  and  property  which,  at  that 
period,  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  Roman  Citizens, 
Dion  Cassius  records  an  incident  which  could  hardly 
be  credited  on  any  testimony  less  unimpeachable  than 
that  of  an  eye-witness. f 

Apronianus,  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  was  charged  with 
High  Treason,  merely  because  his  nurse  had  dreamed, 
when  he  was  a  child,  that  he  would  one  day  be  Em- 
peror. It  was  added,  as  an  atrocious  aggravation  of 
this  offence,  that  he  had,  in  order  to  penetrate  more 


deeply  into  the  will  of  Heaven,  consulted  Soothsayers, 
and  offered  up  impure  or  irregular  sacrifices.  Upon 
the  simple  announcement  of  these  charges,  which  he 
was  not  allowed  an  opportunity  either  to  disprove  or  to 
deny,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Senate  as  an  enemy  to 
his  Country,  and  as  a  conspirator  against-  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign. 

But  the  main  fact  itself  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  a  circumstance  which  attended  its 
progress  through  tlie  Court  of  Justice.  When  the  in- 
formations were  laid  before  the  Senate,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  witness,  who  had  been  examined  con- 
cerning this  criminal  dream,  upon  being  asked  in 
regard  to  the  person  who  had  related  it,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  those  in  whose  hearing  it  had  been  men- 
tioned, replied,  that  the  individual  chiefly  implicated  in 
the  narrative  was  a  bald-headed  Senator  then  present. 
Nothing  could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  horrible 
excess  to  which  tyranny  was  then  carried,  than  the  con- 
sternation into  which  the  whole  Senate  is  said  to  have 
been  thrown  by  the  reading  of  this  deposition.  As  the 
name  of  the  accused  person  was  not  stated,  Dion 
Cassius  confesses  that  they  all  trembled,  as  well  those 
among  them  who  were  bald,  as  those  whose  heads  were 
well  clothed  with  hair.  I  acknowledge,  says  he,  that  I 
could  not  help  putting  up  my  hand  to  feel  whether  I 
still  retained  my  hair,  and  I  observed  that  several 
others  did  the  same.  A  circumstance  which 
wards  specified,  restricted  the  danger  to  a 
ber  of  individuals.  It  was  declared,  that  the  bald 
Senator  wore  at  the  time  in  question  the  toga  preetcxta. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  on  Haebius 
Marcellinus,  who  was  very  bald,  and  who,  besides,  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  Curule  jUdile  at  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  evidence.  Marcellinus  rose  up,  and 
said,  if  the  witness  saw  me  on  that  occasion  he  will, 
without  doubt,  know  me  again.  The  informer  could 
not  identify  the  individual  whom  he  had  attempted  to 
describe;  and  it  was  not  till  one  of  the  members, 
desirous,  perhaps,  for  his  own  sake,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  cruel  uncertainly,  pointed  out  Marcellinus,  that  the 
infamous  wretch  could  select  his  victim.  But  no 
sooner  was  tlie  accusation  repeated  than  the  unfortunate 
Senator  was  seized,  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  put  to  death.* 

Severus,  after  a  short  residence  in  his  Capital,  took 
refuge  from  the  dissensions  of  his  family  and  the  in- 
trigues of  State  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  a  foreign  war. 
He  passed  over  into  Britain,  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Province  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  and  of  the  other 
barbarous  Tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  wastes  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Grampian  Mountains.  He 
had  hoped,  also,  that  the  love  of  military  glory  might 
exalt  the  ambition  of  his  sons,  aud  chase  from  their 
breasts  those  malignant  passions  which  at  once  dis- 
turbed his  domestic  repose,  and  ever  and  anon 
threatened  to  tear  the  Commonwealth  in  pieces.  His 
success  against  the  foreign  enemy  was  much  more  com- 
plete than  his  scheme  for  restoring  fraternal  concord. 
He  repressed  the  wandering  savages  of  Caledonia,  con- 
fined them  by  a  wall  and  rampart  to  their  barren  hills, 
ana  even  taught  them,  by  repeated  chastisements,  to 
respect  tlie  power  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Arts  of 
civilized  life    But  he  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  the 
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fierce  temper  of  Caracalla,  nor  in  moderating  the 

peevish  resentment  of  Geta.  When  his  triumph  over 
the  Britains  was  accomplished,  Severn s  found  that  he 
had  not  jet  made  any  progress  in  uniting  his  sons  in  a 
common  interest,  or  in  establishing  between  them  the 
bonds  of  harmony  and  peace. 

The  account  which  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  betrays  much  ignoraut  cre- 
dulity. The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  living  in  the 
very  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  without  houses  or  agri- 
culture, and  so  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Arts,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes,  or 
•hoes,  or  any  of  the  most  common  comforts  of  Society : 
and  yet  they  are  described  as  possessing  an  efneieut 
body  of  cavalry,  well  armed  and  appointed,  and,  more, 
over,  as  bringing  into  the  field  of  battle  a  great  number  of 
chariots,  the  riders  of  which  were  so  well  trained  as  to 
bo  formidable  even  to  the  Roman  Legions.  Some  dis- 
tinction, perhaps,  ought  to  be  admitted  between  the 
Mrralet,  the  natives  of  that  comparatively  level  country 
which  stretches  from  the  Tweed  to  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  which  separates  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  those  ruder  clans  who  preferred  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  steep  and  barren  mountains,  which  con- 
stitute the  frontier  of  Caledonia  Proper.  Still,  there  can 
be  no  reader  who  does  not,  at  once,  perceive  the  absur- 
dity of  attributing  to  a  People  the  use  of  wheeled 
carriages  and  a  regular  system  of  military  tactics  and 
of  denying  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  construct  a  house,  or  to  protect  their  limbs 
with  a  garment.  The  information  on  which  Oion  wrote 
must  have  been  either  very  imperfect  or  very  ill  under- 
stood, w  hen  he  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Scotland  were  wont  to  pass  whole  days  up  to  the  chin 
in  water,  and  that  they  had  discovered  the  composition 
of  a  species  of  food,  the  smallest  morsel  of  which,  not 
larger  even  than  a  bean,  proved  a  substitute  for  all  other 
meat  and  drink  for  several  days  together  !* 

The  Historian  subjoins  what  is,  indeed,  much  more 
probublc,  that  the  Barbarians,  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  the  Emperor  towards  their  country,  sent  messengers 
to  beg  his  forgiveness,  and  to  solicit  peace.  Hut 
Severn*,  regardless  of  their  promised  fidelity,  or  desirous 
to  carry  the  conquest  of  Britain  farther  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  refused  to  receive  their  submission. 
Leaving  his  younger  son  to  command  in  the  Roman 
Province,  he  himself,  with  Caracalla,  marched  north- 
ward at  the  head  of  the  Legions.  It  is  mentioned,  that 
he  was  carried  in  a  litter,  being  so  much  enfeebled  by 
the  gout  as  not  to  be  able  to  sit  on  horseback. 

The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  were  very 
great,  and  must  have  conquered  the  resolution  of  a 
mind  less  firm  than  that  of  Severus.  He  was  obliged, 
says  Dion,  to  cut  down  forests,  level  mountains,  con- 
struct bridges  over  rivers,  and  form  roads  through  fens 
and  marshes.  Nor  had  he  an  opportunity  of  revenging, 
in  a  regular  engagement,  the  losses  which  were  inflicted 
upon  his  troops  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
The  latter  were  too  sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  the 
art  of  war  to  present  themselves  in  large  bodies,  or  on 
equal  ground.  They  chose  rather  to  hang  upon  the 
skirls  of  their  martial  invaders,  to  cut  off  stragglers,  or 
to  draw  them  into  snares  by  the  prospect  of  booty ; 
and,  in  this  way,  they  prosecuted  their  petty  warfare 
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with  so  much  success,  that  when  the  Imperial  Com- 
mander had  finished  his  campaign,  and  added  a  few 
leagues  of  useless  territory  to  the  Empire  of  Rome,  he 
found  that  his  army  was  diminished  by  disease,  or 
accident,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Con- 
soling himself  with  the  titles  of  Britannicu*.  Mazimut, 
which  he  likewise  conferred  upon  each  of  the  Princes, 
he  retraced  bis  steps  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Island.* 

His  triumph,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Caledonians,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  ungrateful  son  Caracalla.  This  young 
Prince,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  if  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  sword  against 
the  person  of  his  father.  Irritated  by  such  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies, 
Severus  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.  He  invited  his 
son  to  complete  his  act  of  meditated  parricide ;  while, 
in  respect  to  the  revolted  Britons  who  had  abused  his 
clemency,  he  expressed,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  his 
fixed  resolution  lo  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

—  Ttt'v  fitjjir  vwe/c^vfoi  aixvv  S\t$pow, 
Xtiu-at  ff  tffunpar  j»n$*  otni.ua.  yatrttfi  ftijrijp 
Kovpov  iotrta  tpspoi,  fiyjc'  3s  <j)vyai.f 

But  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  and  to  Death  of 
all  his  plans  for  revenge.  Having  returned  as  far 
York,  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  he  him- 
self foresaw  would,  at  no  distant  period,  terminate 
his  career.  In  the  expectation  of  this  event,  he  called 
for  both  his  sons,  whom  he  once  more  exhorted  to  be 
affectionate  to  one  another,  and  to  cooperate  with 
mutual  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  their 
Family,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  "  I  found  the 
Republic,''  said  he,  "  in  disorder  and  confusion.  I  leave 
it  quiet  at  home  and  abroad,  even  as  far  as  these  remote 
Provinces  of  Britain.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and 
rendered  feeble  by  much  suffering ;  but  I  bequeath  to 
my  two  Antonini,  my  beloved  children,  an  Empire 
which,  if  tbey  are  good,  will  prove  lasting  and  strong, 
but  which,  if  they  are  bad,  must  be  weak  and  pre- 
carious." Spartianus  informs  us,  that  he  made,  on  this 
occasion,  some  very  suitable  reflections  on  the  vanity 
of  Human  ambition,  and  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
all  earthly  greatness.  "  I  have  been  every  thing,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  but  what  avails  it  now."  Ordering  the  urn 
in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  enclosed  to  be  brought 
to  him,  lie  took  it  into  his  hauds,  and  inspecting  it 
narrowly,  addressed  it  in  these  words  expressive  at 
once  or  triumph  and  disappointment:  "Thou  shalt  soon 
be  the  habitation  of  a  man  whose  ashes  the  whole 
world  was  too  narrow  to  confine."! 

He  expired  at  York,  in  the  two  hundred  and  eleventh 
year  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  after 
having  reigned  nearly  eighteen  years.  The  funeml  rites 
were  performed  in  that  City,  and  honoured  with  the 
respectful  attendance  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  Province ;  by  all  of  whom 
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the  character  of  Severn*  was  held  in  veneration,  not 
less  for  his  great  talents  than  for  his  wisdom  and  justice 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  The  body 
was  burnt,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  by  his  sons 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Antonini,  whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  with 
particular  pleasure. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
pages  of  ancient  writers  a  fair  or  consistent  representa- 
tion of  the  character  of  Severns.  One  of  the  authors  of 
the  Augustan  History  applies  to  him  an  expression 
which  was  suggested  by  the  effects  which  the  conduct 
of  the  first  Roman  Emperor  had  upon  the  fortunes  of 
his  Country,  namely,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  Republic  if  he  had  never  been  Iwrn,  or  if  he  had 
never  died.*  This  remark  has  in  it,  perhaps,  more 
point  than  truth  ;  for  though  Severus  was  no  ordinary 
man,  he  nevertheless  rather  followed  than  directed  the 
general  current  of  events.  He  considered  the  Roman 
world  as  his  property,  and  had  no  sooner  secured  the 
possession,  than  he  bestowed  the  utmost  care  on  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  so  valuable  an  acqui- 
sition. Judicious  law,  executed  with  firmness,  soon 
corrected  most  of  the  abuses  wliich,  since  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  had  infected  every  department  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  sentences  of  the  Emperor  were 
characterised  by  attention,  discernment,  and  imjwr- 
tiality;  and  if  on  any  occasion  he  deviated  from  the 
strict  line  of  equity,  it  was  generally  in  favour  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any 
feeling  of  humanity,  as  from  the  natural  propensity  of  a 
despot  to  humble  the  pride  of  greatness,  and  to  sink 
all  his  subjects  to  the  same  level  of  absolute  dependence 
jpon  his  will. 

His  taste  for  public  buildings  and  magnificent  spec- 
tacles recommended  him  greatly  to  the  Roman  People. 
His  unremitting  cure,  too,  that  the  Capital  of  his  Em- 
pire should  at  all  times  be  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, confirmed  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the 
Citizens.  He  laboured  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
snB>ring  and  devastation  which  had  arisen  from  Civil 
discord.  The  Provinces  enjoyed  under  his  Government 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  security ;  and 
many  Cities  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Empire,  re- 
stored by  the  munificence  of  Severus,  have  attested  by 
public  monuments  the  sense  of  their  grateful  felicity. 

In  respect  to  his  management  of  the  Army,  there  is 
less  ground  for  unqualified  praise.  Perhaps  no  degree 
of  firmness  or  of  wisdom  could  have  avoided  the  errors 
with  which  his  command  has  been  charged ;  for  as  the 
Soldiers  were  the  medium  through  which  power  was  at 
the  same  time  attained  and  preserved,  an  Emperor  was 
I,  by  every  motive  which  affects  either  the  gene- 
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rons  or  the  selfish  feelings  of  our  nature,  to  bestow 
wealth  and  dignity  upon  his  Troops.  The  main  danger, 
moreover,  arose  from  the  number  and  power  of  the 
Pnetorian  Guards,  the  very  ministers  and  bulwarks  of 
despotism;  and  Severus  not  only  increased  this  part  of 
the  military  establishment  fourfold,  but  also  added  to 
its  pay,  and  extended  its  privileges.  He  flattered 
himself  that,  as  the  Pratoriaus  were  draughted  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Army,  Provincials  as  well  as 
native  Romans,  the  Legions  would  consider  them  as 
the  representatives  of  their  Order,  and  be  delighted  with 
the  honours  which,  from  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
the  Guards,  was  reflected  upon  themselves ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  ready  aid 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  superior  in  arms  and  professional 
experience  to  any  force  that  could  be  brought  into  the 
field  against  them,  would  for  ever  crush  the  hopes  of 
rebellion,  and  secure  to  himself  and  his  posterity  a  per- 
petual possession  of  the  Empire. 

His  memory  has  always  been  respected  for  the  love  Patronafe 
which  he  showed  to  Learning.  The  habits  of  a  life  °|_u,tr*" 
spent  chiefly  in  the  Camp  were,  no  doubt,  quite  incom- 
patible with  any  distinguished  progress  in  Science  or 
in  Letters;  but  his  taste,  notwithstanding,  induced 
him  to  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  and  his  penetration  suggested  to  him  the 
numerous  advantages  which  would  result  to  his  Go- 
vernment from  the  countenance  of  learned  men.  He 
was  much  devoted,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  to  that 
perversion  of  natural  knowledge  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Magic ;  and  led 
away  by  the  foolish  persuasion,  that  accidental  com- 
binations of  matter,  or  particular  positions  of  the 
stars,  could  influence  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  various  arts  by  which  the  Sages  of  his 
time  professed  to  lay  open  the  future,  and  to  render 
propitious  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is  said,  that 
he  was  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  second  wife  by  the 
discovery  that  a  young  Syrian  lady,  whose  name  was 
Julia,  had  been  bom  with  a  royal  nativity;  in  other 
words,  that  those  who  could  read  in  the  position  of  the 
stars  the  secret  pleasures  of  the  Gods,  hud  announced 
that  she  was  ordained  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Sovereign 
Prince  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  ;  a 
work  of  which  Aurelius  Victor  praises  the  style  not  less 
than  the  fidelity.  But  Dion  Cassius,  who  hud  better 
means  for  forming  a  correct  judgment,  does  not  give  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  this  Imperial  uutobiography  • 
insinuating  that  Severus  has  not,  on  all  occasions,  paid 
the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  and  that  in  his  attempts 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  he  laid 
greater  stress  on  hidden  motives  and  refined  views  of 
Policy  than  on  the  palpable  facts  which  met  the  eye  of 
the  Public.' 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  original  name 
of  this  Emperor  was  Baa&janua,  derived  from  his 
il  grandfather,  who  was  Priest  of  Apollo,  in  a 
Phrentcia.  When  Sevenu  bad  ascended  the 
resolved  to  perpetuate  the  Crown  in  his 
family,  he  made  his  eldest  aon  relinquish  an  appellation 
winch  denoted  the  humble,  and  even  obscure,  lineage 
from  which  he  drew  his  blood,  and  assume  the  noble 
and  respected  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
which  were  associated  in  the  mind  of  every  Roman 
with  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  Empire.  It  was  from 
the  fancy  which  the  young  Prince  manifested  for  a  parti- 
cular robe  of  Gaulish  manufacture  that  the  cognomen 
arose  by  which  he  is  most  commonly  known  in  History. 
He  uot  only  used  it  himself,  but  recommended  it  to  the 
Soldiers,  and  even  distributed  it  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome ;  whence,  as  the  national  name  of  the  gown 
in  question  was  Caracalla,  the  wit  or  contempt  of  the 
Capital  designated  the  young  Monarch  by  a  reference 
to  his  favourite  dress.  A  similar  proof  of  his  frivolous 
disposition  drew  upon  htm  the  nickname  of  Tarantvs, 
which  was  borrowed  from  a  famous  Gladiator,  whose 
reputation  the  heir  of  Severus  rained  more  hajlilv  than 
the  renown  of  all  Us  father,  victories  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.' 

The  late  Emperor  continued  to  cherish  the  ground- 
leas  hope  that  his  two  sons,  whom  he  invested  with  an 
equal  and  joint  authority,  would  administer  the  Govern- 
ment  with  mutual  affection,  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth;   a  proof  that  his 
natural  acuteues*  failed  him  in  the  most  important  con- 
cern of  hi*  whole  life,  or  that  his  partiality  for  two  very 
unpromising  youths  had  more  weight  in  his  decision 
than  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  half  the  globe.  Such  a 
divided  rule,  it  has  been  well  observed,  wonld  probably 
have  proved  a  source  of  discord  between  the  kindest  bro- 
thers: it  was  therefore  impossible  that  it  could  long  sub- 
sist between  two  implacable  enemies,  who  had  no  desire 
U)  accomplish  either  a  reconciliation  or  even  a  compro- 
mise.  Both  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  tlte  conviction 
that  only  one  could  reign,  and  that  the  other  must  fall ; 
and  each  of  them,  judging  of  his  rival's  designs  by  the 
sentiment*  which  filled  his  own  breast,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  his  life  with  the  most  unremitting  vigilance. 
Herodian  tells  us,  Umt  during  their  journey  from  Britain 
to  Rome,  they  neither  lodged  in  the  same  house  nor 
eat  at  the  same  table;  and  that  when  they  arrived  in 
the  Capita),  tbey  divided  between  them  the  Imperial 
Palace,  abutting  up  all  communications  which  might 
connect  their  several  apartments,  and  placing  Guards 
at  their  doors,  as  if  the  City  had  been  threatened  by  an 
invading  Army. 

Caracalla.  even  before  the  obsequies  of  his  father 
were  duly  performed,  wrought  u|wn  the  avarice  of  the 
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Soldiers  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  declare  for 
him  alone,  and  to  set  aside  bis  brother.  But  the  Troops, 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Severus,  und  respecting  his 
will  in  the  destination  of  the  Empire,  rejected  the  prof- 
fered bribes ;  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  two  Princes,  to  whom  they  owed  an 
equal  allegiance  and  affection.  Geta  tried  other  arts 
to  supplant  his  more  boisterous  colleague.  He  had 
recourse  to  smooth  speeches  and  pluusible  professions; 
and  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and,  apparently,  an 
open  disposition,  he  did  not  fail  to  secure  a  great 
number  of  partisans.  He  inherited  his  father's  taste 
for  Learning,  promoted  the  study  of  the  liberal 
Sciences,  and  in  all  his  amusements  encouraged  only 
such  exercises  as  became  a  man  of  rank  und  refinement. 
Carucalla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  harsh  and  brutal, 
extremely  passionate,  and  always  more  desirous  to  be 
feared  than  to  be  loved.  He  affected  the  airs  of  a  rough 
soldier;  and  while  others  praised  the  pursuits  of  Art 
or  of  Literature,  he  thundered  out  his  approbation  of 
war  and  arms. 

In  a  case  where  interests  and  dispositions  were  st>n>e.. 
diametrically  opposed,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  the  propose  u> 
restoration  of  harmony.  All  the  efforts  of  Julia  proved  ttw 
unavailing;  her  entreaties  and  her  tears  were  despised  ;  tinPire- 
and  she  nt  length  began  to  perceive  that  the  enmity 
which  embroiled  the  Palace  and  divided  the  Army, 
could  not  be  extinguished  but  by  the  death  or  distant 
separation  of  the  two  brothers.  It  is,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  she  should  have  opposed  herself  to  tike  only 
expedient  which  could  have  removed  her  apprehensions 
res|>ecting  the  fate  of  her  sons.  Fatigued  with  their 
incessant  quarrels,  the  young  men  themselves  proposed 
to  divide  the  Empire,  and  to  establish  their  Thrones  in 
different  seats  of  Government.  Geta  declared  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  Egypt  and  the  Asiutic  Provinces, 
and  would  fix  his  residence  at  Alexandria  or  Antioch. 
The  Propontis,  a  natural  boundary  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  was  to  have  fixed  the  limits  of  their 
respective  dominions,  while  garrisons  at  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon  would  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preventing  ull  such  communication  as  might  have 
endangered  the  repose  of  either  Country. 

But  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  iV  wntfJ 
opposed  not  only  by  Julia,  who  compared  it  to  the  dis-  by  Julia. 
Miction  of  her  own  body,  but  it  was  likewise  deprecated 
by  the  chief  persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  fore- 
saw, in  its  division,  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  mutual 
distrust.     Disappointed  in  this  project,  which  the 
feelings  of  his  subjects  were  not  prepared  to  adopt, 
Caracalla  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his  colleague  by 
means  less  scrupulous.    He  solicited  an  interview  with 
his  brother  m  the  chamber  of  their  common  parent ; 
where,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  whom  he  had  con-  GtU 
ceakd  for  the  purpose,  he  put  him  to  death,  notwith- 
standing the  shrieks  and  struggles  of  the  Empress,  who 
had  clasped  her  unfortunate  child  in  her  arms.  She 
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Biography,  even  received  a  wound  in  her  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
murder;  but  the  bodily  pain  which  she  endured  was 
nothing,  in  her  estimation,  compared  to  the  anguish 
inflicted  upon  her  maternal  sensibility,  by  an  order  from 
the  brutal  survivor  to  suppress  every  token  of  grief,  and 
to  conceal  from  the  world  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  had  just  polluted  and 
alarmed  the  Palace  of  the  Ca?sara." 

This  compulsory  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  Julia 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  which  Caracalla 
*•  had  yet  in  view.  Geta,  he  knew  well,  possessed  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Army :  on  which 
account  he  determined  to  have  recourse  to  strata- 
gem, in  order  to  divert  their  resentment  until  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  with 
flattery  and  an  extraordinary  largess  to  their  vanity  and 
avarice.  Rushing  out  of  his  mother's  apartment  with 
an  air  of  assumed  terror,  he  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
just  escaped  from  the  niOBt  imminent  danger,  and  had 
with  difficulty  saved  his  life.  Summoning  his  Guards 
to  attend  him,  be  proceeded  to  the  Camp  of  the  Prae- 
torians, where  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  his 
miraculous  escape,  and  entreated  the  wondering  Soldiers 
to  join  with  him  in  offering  up  sacrifice  to  Heaven  for 
the  continued  preservation  of  the  Empire.  He  inti- 
mated, indeed,  that  his  brother  had  not  been  as  for- 
tunate as  himself;  but  congratulated  them  that  one 
Emperor  still  lived,  ready  to  promote  their  interest  and 
increase  their  comforts.  He  promised  them  a  donative 
of  ten  thousand  sesterces  a  man,  doubled  their  daily 
allowance  of  provisions,  and  professed  that  the  pleasure 
of  his  whole  life  would  be  to  live  amongst  them,  and 
his  greatest  honour  to  die  in  their  ranks.t 

The  mercenary  Praetorians  could  not  resist  such 
arguments  as  these.  After  passing  a  night  in  the 
Camp,  which  he  pretended  to  regard  as  the  only 
place  of  .safety,  the  Emperor  convoked  the  Senate, 
to  whom  he  delivered  a  speech,  full  of  deceit  and 
prevarication,  relative  to  the  event  which  had  spread 
among  the  Citizens  so  much  fear  and  sorrow.  He 
complained  that  his  brother  had  laid  snares  to  take 
away  his  life;  and,  accordingly,  represented  the  death 
of  Gets  as  an  act  of  self-defence  which  could  not 
be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  he  was  compelled  to  choose 
the  painful  alternative  of  removing  a  rival  by  vio- 
lent means,  or  of  falling  himself  a  victim  to  a  similar 
resolution.  His  auditors  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
either  with*  his  motives  or  his  reasoning ;  but  having, 
perhaps,  anticipated  such  a  result,  and  being  sensible 
that  the  Government  could  not  have  been  conducted 
advantageously  by  two  Princes  whose  sole  study  it  was 
to  oppose  each  other's  views,  they  listened  to  the  state- 
ment of  Caracalla  without  any  expression  of  impatience 
oiheosU  or  of  disapprobation.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  People, 
and  to  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  the  crime  to  which 
Political  necessity  had  urged  him,  he  should  honour  the 
memory  of  his  brother  with  the  usual  apotheosis  con- 
ferred upon  deceased  members  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
The  consent  of  this  unworthy  son  of  Severus  was  cha- 
racteristic of  his  fierce  and  contemptuous  disposition. 
"  Let  him  be  a  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  provided  he  does 
alive  again !"    Iu  pity  to  the  misfortunes  of 
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Gela,  posterity  has  cast  a  veil  over  his  vices.    That  Marctu 
young  Prince  has  been  considered  as  the  innocent  vie-  Aurehm 
tim  of  his  brother's  ambition,  without  a  recollection  that 
he  himself  wanted  power  rather  than  inclination  to 
consummate  a  crime  similar  to  that  by  which  he  was 
destroyed,* 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Caracalla  is  marked  by 
so  many  features  of  extravagance,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  it  without  the  supposition  of  occasional 
insanity.  His  conscience  appears  to  have  been  haunted 
by  the  most  frightful  phantoms  ;  and  he  confessed  that 
he  often  saw  the  indignant  shades  of  his  father  and 
brother  pursuing  him  with  angry  looks,  and  threatening 
him  with  the  severest  punishment  for  his  cruelty  and 
disobedience.  His  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Geta 
frequently  melted  him  to  tears;  and  while  the  fit  of 
compunction  was  on  him,  he  was  wont  to  issue  orders 
to  put  to  immediate  death  certain  of  the  individuals 
who  had  been  concerned  in  that  atrocious  deed. 
Letus,  who  is  understood  to  have  approved  his  deter- 
mination to  reign  alone,  was  among  the  first  who  fell 
victims  to  his  repentance.  But,  with  the  inconsistency 
of  a  madman  and  a  tyrant,  he  embrued  his  hands  deeply 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  were  known  to  have  been 
attached  to  Geta.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  about 
twenty  thousand  persons,  against  whom  no  other  charge 
could  be  brought  than  that  they  had  been  friends  or 
dependents  of  the  Emperor's  brother,  were  condemned 
to  death  in  some  one  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it 
pleased  Caracalla  to  inflict  it.  In  this  miserable  pro- 
scription were  included  all  who  had  served  the  Prince, 
in  a  public  or  in  a  private  capacity  ;  his  Guards,  hia 
Freedmen,  his  Counsellors,  the  Officers  whom  he  had 
promoted,  and  the  Commanders  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed. Virtue  could  not  protect,  nor  could  obscurity 
conceal  the  victims ;  and  both  sexes  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  fatal  resentment  of  the  unfeeling  and 
capricious.despot.t 

Among  the  thousands  whose  unmerited  fate  signa-  Death  of 
lized  this  reign  of  terror,  a  conspicuous  place  has  been 
assigned  by  Historians  to  Papinianus,  whose  death  was 
lamented  as  a  public  calamity.  During  the  latter  years 
of  Severus,  this  distinguished  person  exercised  some 
of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  State,  and  by  hfs 
judicious  advice  kept  the  tenour  of  Government  within 
the  limits  of  justice  and  moderation.  Relying  upon 
his  virtues  anil  ability,  the  Emperor,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, entreated  him  to  continue  his  services  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Imperial  Family.  But  Caracalla  endured  with  im- 
patience the  influence  of  a  character  which  controlled 
his  own,  and  seemed  more  disposed,  in  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  to  lead  than  to  follow.  In  truth,  the 
more  assiduously  Papinianus  laboured  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  the  more  did  he  become  an  object  of 
hatred  to  the  jealous  spirit  of  his  master.  He  was 
deprived  of  the  important  office  of  Praetorian  Prefect, 
and  divested  of  oil  military  rank  and  authority.  But 
as  he  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  orator  and  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  than  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  Army,  the 
Emperor  applied  to  him  immediately  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Geta,  to  compose  such  a  defence  or  apology 
for  that  nefarious  deed  a*  he  mi-rlit  prtmuunce  before 
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ijpjhj.  the  Senate.  The  generous  Roman  made  answer,  that 
it  was  much  more  easy  to  commit  a  murder  than  to 
justify  it ;  and  that  to  assail  the  memory  of  the  mur- 
dered person,  was  nothing  better  than  to  commit  the 
crime  a  second  time.  Such  freedom  could  not  be  par- 
doned at  the  Court  of  Caracalla.  lite  wrath  which  he 
had  excited  was  only  to  be  appeased  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  intrepid 
Commander  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  son, 
wlio  bad  risen  to  the  rank  of  Quaator,  and  who  could  be 
charged  with  no  other  ofience  but  that  of  imitating  his 
lather's  virtues.* 

Not  being  able  on  all  occasions  to  carry  with  him 
the  concurrence  even  of  the  brutal  Soldiery  who  exe- 
cuted his  commands,  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
cover  his  cruel  intentions  with  the  most  consummate 
hypocrisy.  For  example,  although  he  had  resolved  on 
the  death  of  Fubius  Cilo,  he  was  compelled  by  popular 
indignation  to  relinquish  his  intentions,  and  even  to 
applaud  the  excellence  which  he  had  wished  to  remove 
from  his  sight.  Cilo  had  been  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  of  Severus ;  had  served  twice  as  Consul ;  and 
baring  been  appoiuted  to  superintend  the  educatiou  of 
the  two  Princes,  Caracalla  affected  to  honour  him  as  a 
second  lather.  For  these  reasons,  though  he  hated  him 
as  a  monitor  who  lutd  often  reproved  his  vices,  and 
blamed  his  conduct  towards  his  brother,  he  could  not 
openly  give  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  But  a  party 
of  his  devoted  Praetorians,  who  were  no  strangers  to 
his  wishes,  determined,  by  anticipating  his  commands, 
to  earn  a  claim  upon  his  liberality.  Stimulated,  as  it 
were,  by  voluntary  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  Chief,  they 
seized  Cilo  while  in  the  bath,  plundered  his  house,  and 
drag-getl  him,  with  the  utmost  violence,  through  the 
streets,  towards  the  residence  of  the  Emperor.  The 
sight  of  such  indignity  inflicted  on  so  good  a  man, 
roused  the  inhabitants  to  sedition.  The  City  Cohorts, 
in  particular,  whom  he  had  commanded,  assumed  in 
his  defence  an  air  of  so  much  determination,  that  Cara- 
calla found  it  expedient  to  leave  the  Palace  in  order  to 
calm  the  tumult,  and  protect  his  venerable  tutor.  He 
threw  his  own  robe  round  the  naked  body  of  Cilo, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  desist  from  their  meditated 
crime,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  punished  with 
death  for  proceeding  so  far  without  his  authority.  The 
Pratorians  met  their  doom,  says  a  native  Aunalist,  not 
because  they  had  assaulted  the  ancient  friend  of 
Severus,  but  because  they  did  not  despatch  him  when 
he  was  in  their  power.t 

The  reader  of  History  cannot  fail  to  regret,  that  the 
records  of  the  lloman  Empire,  for  the  period  now 
under  our  consideration,  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  personal  character  of  its  rulers ;  or  rutber,  indeed, 
that  the  events  which  stand  most  prominently  forward 
may  be  identified  with  the  caprice,  the  extravagance, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  Sovereign.  But  as  such  details 
are  neither  agreeable  nor  instructive,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  them  with  the  minute  diligence  of  Spartianus  and 
Dion  Cassius.  It  cannot  he  interesting  to  any  one 
to  know  that  Caracalla  condemned  to  death  an  aged 
lady,  sister  of  Commodus  and  daughter  of  Marcus 
ncrely  because  she  mixed  her  tears  with 
of  the  Empress  Julia  upon  the  murder  of 
Geta.    Nor  can  it  be  more  grutifying  to  learn,  that 
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he  took  away  the  life  of  his  own  cousin,  because 
his  name  was  Severus.  In  this  instance,  indeed, 
he  added  the  most  contemptible  duplicity  to  his  in- 
humanity. He  sent  to  him  a  dish  from  the  Imperial 
table  as  a  mark  of  his  respect  and  friendship,  and  next 
morning  gave  orders  for  his  immediate  death.  Pertinax, 
a  son  of  the  Emperor  of  the  same  name,  owed  his 
destruction  to  an  ill-timed  joke.  Being  in  the  Senate- 
house  on  one  occasion  when  the  Prator  rehearsed  the 
titles  which  Caracalla  had  been  pleased  to  assume,  and 
hearing  the  epithets  of  Sarmaticus  and  Parthian,  with 
others  deuoting  foreign  conquest,  annexed  to  the  Im- 
perial designation,  he  suggested  that  they  should  add 
the  more  striking  honour  of  Gelicus ;  an  expression 
which  was  at  once  applicable  to  the  Geta,  a  people 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  been  at  war,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  youth  who  had  recently  shared  the  Empire. 
Pertinax,  who  was  at  no  time  a  favourite,  paid  fur  this 
witticism  with  the  loss  of  his  head.* 

Fortunately  for  Rome,  her  inhuman  master  was  at 
length  seized  with  the  desire  of  martial  renown,  and 
resolved  to  conduct  the  Legions  in  person  against  the 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  occurrences  of  the 
war  which  ensued  are  very  obscurely  related ;  but  it 
admits  not  of  doubt,  that,  by  means  of  the  most 
abominable  treachery,  he  succeeded  in  perpetrating  an 
extensive  massacre  among  the  Alrmanni;  a  valiant 
Tribe,  whom  he  himself  acknowledged  he  could  not 
otherwise  subdue.  Another  horde,  to  whom  Dion 
Cassius  gives  the  name  of  Colli,  admonished,  perhaps, 
by  the  late  of  their  neighbours,  defended  themselves 
with  so  much  bravery  that  Caracalla  was  glad  to  pur- 
chase, with  a  large  sum  of  money,  permission  to  re- 
treat. Defeated  by  the  men,  he  took  revenge  jpon 
some  females  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  who, 
though  they  preferred  death  to  servitude,  were  all  sold 
for  slaves.  He  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  his  Ger- 
man expedition  than  the  contempt  of  the  natives,  who 
plainly  saw,  through  all  his  pompous  boastings,  (he 
cowardice  and  perfidy  of  his  real  character.  The 
Barbarians  still  more  remote,  encouraged  by  his  im- 
becility, menaced  him  with  war ;  finding  that,  though 
he  threatened  them  with  utter  extermination,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  solicit  their  forbearance,  and  even  to  bribe 
them  into  peace. t 

From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Caracalla  pursued  his 
warlike  career  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube  ;  where  he 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Goths,  whose  manners  and 
arms  were  at  that  time  new  to  the  Romans,  and  received 
hostages  from  the  Daciaus,  who  wished  to  avoid  hos- 
tilities. Passing  through  Thrace,  he  arrived  at  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  after  which  he  sailed  for  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  view  of  visiting  Troy,  and  of  doing 
honour  to  the  heroes  who  had  perished  under  its  walls. 
He  erected  a  statue  to  Achilles,  and  offered  up  libations 
upon  his  tomb.  Smitten  with  disease,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  he  repaired  to  Pergamos,  where  there  wai  a 
magnificent  Temple  of  ^Esculapius,  celebrated  for  the 
wonderful  cures  performed  in  it  by  the  influence  of  that 
God.  The  effects  of  dissipation,  and  the  disorders  of 
an  intellect  which  had  never  been  well  balanced,  were 
ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  the  Germans,  who,  as 
his  flatterers  insinuated,  beiug  unable  to  oppose  him 
in  the  field  of  battle,  had  sought  their 
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and  witchcraft.  From  the  evils  under  which  he  la- 
boured, the  Empemr  found  no  permanent  relief  in  the 
professional  fame  of  ./Esculnpius,  nor  even  in  the  more 
powerful  aid  of  Apollo  and  of  Serupis  ;  the  Gods,  says 
Dion  Cassius,  being  less  pleased  with  hi*  offerings, 
costly  us  they  might  be,  than  they  were  incensed  at  his 
criminal  conduct  and  impious  designs. 

During  a  winter  spent  at  Nicomedia,  lie  made  great 
preparations  for  invading  the  Parthians  and  Armenians, 
who,  it  was  acknowledged,  had  given  him  no  provoca- 
tion, and  were  even  averse  to  war.  The  former  People 
had  recently  lost  their  King,  und  were  exposed  at  that 
moment  to  all  the  disadvantages  which  attend  a  dis- 
puted succession.  The  Crown  was  claimed  by  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom,  Artnbnnes,  obtained  the  as- 
cendency; and  being  unwilling  to  hazard  his  acquisition 
in  a  doubtful  war  with  the  Romans,  he  complied  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Curuculla,  and  was  allowed 
to  occupy  the  Throne  of  his  father  as  a  vassal  of  the 
great  Western  Kmpirc. 

The  advantage  which  Caraealla  thus  took  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Parthian  Prince  found  himself 
involved,  might,  perhaps,  be  justified  by  the  example  of 
better  men,  and  might  find  an  apology  in  the  motives 
npon  which  Sovereigns  too  frequently  go  to  war.  But 
his  conduct  towards  the  Rings  of  Ed  ess  a  and  Armenia 
admits  not  of  excuse  on  any  principle  recognised  among 
civilized  nations.  He  invited  the  former,  whose  name 
was  Abgams,  to  meet  him  at  Antioch,  to  consult  on 
matters  conn<*eted  with  their  common  interest ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  him  in  his  power  he  loaded  him  w  ith 
chains,  and  seized  npon  bis  territory.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  entrapped  the  Armenian  King,  who,  with  his 
two  sons,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  while  a  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  land.  But  the 
people  of  thai  Country,  more  numerous  and  warlike  than 
the  subjects  of  Abgarus,  flew  to  arms  in  order  to  defend 
their  property,  and  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
their  Monarch.  In  a  battle  which  soon  followed,  they 
repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Roman  Army  which 
Cnmcalla  hod  despatched  against  them,  and  compelled 
his  feeble  General  to  fall  back  upon  Syria  with  the 
remainder  of  his  broken  and  dispirited  forces. 

Though  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor  recoiled  upon  his 
own  head,  and  involved  him  in  disgrace  which  could 
not  have  occurred  in  an  open  and  honourable  war,  he 
nevertheless  took  credit  to  himself  for  unbounded 
success  and  the  most  manly  exploits.  In  &  Letter  to 
the  Senate,  he  boasted  of  bis  triumph  in  having  recon- 
quered the  East,  and  of  his  personal  exertions  in  defying 
the  effects  of  climate,  and  the  obstacles  of  seas  and 
mountains  ;  reproaching,  at  the  same  lime,  the  Members 
of  that  illustrious  Council  with  their  effeminacy  and 
idleness,  so  unworthy  of  Romans,  and  of  the  glory 
which  continued  to  follow  their  arms.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known,  meanwhile,  that  the  author  of  this  boastful 
Epistle  never  saw  an  enemy  in  the  field,  but  that,  while 
his  Lieutenants  were  ravaging  one  district,  or  retreating 
w  ith  shame  from  another,  he  was  wallowing  in  the 
luxuries  of  Antioch,  or  seeking  remedies  for  his  bodily 
distempers.* 

The  cruelty  and  deceit  with  which  he  treated  foreign 
Priuees,  were  in  a  short  time  surpassed  by  the  bar- 
barities which  he  exercised  upon  the  Citizens  of  Alex- 
andria. His  person  and  pretensions  excited  the  ridicule 
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of  that  facetious  People  ;  who,  finding  that  he  expired 
to  the  fume  of  Achilles  in  respect  of  strength  and 
beauty,  and  to  the  renown  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  a 
conqueror,  could  not  repress  their  merriment  when  they 
saw  in  Caraealla  a  deformed  figure  of  very  small 
stature,  and  learned  that  his  courage  had  never  been 
shown,  except  in  the  murder  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 
Their  unseasonable  wit  sought  vent  even  in  the 
theatres  and  public  places.  Eleocles  and  Polynices 
were  produced  as  types  of  Caraealla  and  Gctn;  and 
Julia,  the  mother  of  these  last,  was  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Jocasta. 

But  they  soon  discovered  reason  to  repent  the  li-  Vuwti  that 
berties  which  they  had  taken  with  the  ferocious  Ty-  'ty- 
rant. He  announced  his  intention  of  repeating  his 
visit,  that  he  might  at  more  leisure  examine  their  works 
of  Art,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  and  patriotic  views 
of  their  immortal  founders.  Forgetting  the  ground  of 
offence  which  they  had  given  him,  or  hoping  tliat  it 
had  altogether  passed  away  from  his  mind,  they  made 
preparations  to  receive  hiin  with  the  utmost  joy  and 
magnificence.  Concerts  of  music,  illuminations,  per- 
fumes, garlands  of  flowers,  and  crowns  of  gold,  were 
lavished  with  profusion.  The  sullen,  vindictive  Monurch 
appeared  to  receive  these  tokens  of  loyalty  with  entire 
satisfaction.  He  went  first  to  the  Temple  of  Serupis, 
where  he  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs,  and  burnt  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  incense  upon  the  altar.  He  next 
repaired  to  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  where  he  made  an 
offering  still  more  costly,  and  not  less  flattering  to  the 
vanity  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  He  pulled  off  his 
Imperial  robe,  which  was  composed  of  the  richest 
materials,  his  belt,  which  was  covered  with  precious 
stones,  and  all  the  Tings  which  were  upon  his  fingers ; 
and  placing  them  on  the  coffin,  or  nm,  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  hero,  devoted  them  to  the  memory  of 
the  greatest  Warrior  that  any  Age  htid  produced,  and 
whom  he  of  all  Commanders  admired  the  most.* 

The  scene  which  followed  was  truly  horrible,  but  as  Musacrc  o( 
Dion  Cuasius  and  Herodiau  differ  materially  in  the  >°h»bi- 
details,  there  is  ground  to  suanvot  that  the  narrative  U8"- 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  According  to  the  latter, 
Caraealla  pretended  a  desire  to  form  an  Alexandrian 
phalanx,  after  the  model  of  the  famous  Macedonian 
Body;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  assembled 
all  tite  young  men  of  the  city  in  a  plain  adjoining  to 
the  walls,  where  he  surrounded  them  with  his  troops, 
and  put  them  all  to  death.  Dion  Cassius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  atrocious  slaughter,  but  merely  relates 
that  the  Emperor  first  murdered  the  roost  eminent  of 
the  citizens,  who  had  waited  upon  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table;  that  the 
Soldiers  afterwards  spread  themselves  all  over  the  city, 
and  killed  without  distinction  every  person  whom  they 
found,  of  whatever  age  or  sex ;  and  that  the  massacre 
was  so  extensive  that  even  Caraealla  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal  or  diminish  the  number  of  the  slain.  It 
is  said  that  he  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  sight  from  the 
summit  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  whence,  from  time 
to  time,  he  sent  orders  to  the  Tribunes  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  assassins.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  if 
Herodian  is  to  be  believed,  that  he  consecrated  to 
Serapis  the  dagger  with  which  be  had  murdered  bis 
brother.t 
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Resuming  the  intention  of  nn  Eastern  campaign,  he 
returned  into  Syria;  but  as  he  was  at  peace  with  all 
the  nations  which  bordered  on  the  Roman  Province,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  a  pretest  for  a  quarrel  before  he 
could  march  his  Army  into  their  country.  With  that 
view,  he  demanded  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Parthia,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  refused,  and 
thereby  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  in  the  prospect,  if 
his  request  were  granted,  of  having  a  right  to  dictate 
in  all  affairs  of  Government.  Herodiau  states,  thai 
though  the  projected  marriage  was  contrary  to  the 
established  customs  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  Parthian s,  Artabanes,  after  considerable  hosita* 
tion.  at  length  agreed  to  it.  But  the  authority  of  Dion, 
in  this  instance,  seems  entitled  to  greater  confidence. 
He  assures  us  that  the  Parthian  King,  seeing  through 
the  unjust  and  ambitious  designs  of  Curacalla,  resolutely 
declined  to  sanction  an  alliance  the  consequence  of 
he  predicted,  could  not  fail  to  prove  both  fatal 
(graceful  to  his  subjects.  The 

uahed  forward  into  Mesopotamia  without 
of  time ;  and  finding  the  low  country  of  Parthia 
quite  unprotected,  they  carried  devastation  over  the 
greater  part  of  it,  plundering  the  cities  and  destroying 
every  monument  of  art  and  of  independence.  In  the 
nrifrhbourhnad  of  the  Capital,  the  Emperor  observed 
some  Royal  Sepulchres,  which  he  caused  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  gratified  his  paltry  resentment  by  scattering 
to  the  wind  the  dust  of  several  generations  of  the 


of  Parthia  had  retreated  beyond  the 
nd  taken  possession  of  a  line  of  strong  posts, 
he  resolved  to  collect  the  military  forces  of  his 
Country,  and  to  descend  thence,  like  a  storm,  upon  the 
Romans  in  the  following  Spring.  Meanwhile,  Caracnlla 
fell  tack  upon  Edessa,  a  town  in  Syria,  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  voluptuous  living  peculiar  to  the  Orientals, 
to  write  magnificent  Letters  to  the  Senate  descriptive  of 
his  victories,  and  to  prepare  his  Troops  for  a  renewal  of 
their  conquests.    But  the  career  of  his  boasting  and 
folly  was  now  near  an  end.    The  author  of  his  death 
was  M  serin  us,  one  of  the  Pnetorian  Pnefects,  whose 
hatred  he  had  provoked  by  many  contumelies  and 
whose  aspiring  disposition  had  alarmed  his  jealousy. 
This  I  ommander,  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  designs  of 
his  suspicious  master;  for  which  purpose  he  applied 
to  Martialis,  an  Officer  of  the  Guard,  who  had  various 
reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Caracalla,  and  incited 
him,  by  the  strongest  motives  of  hope  and  of  fear,  to 
revenge  his  wrongs  on  the  body  of  the  tyrant.  During 
a  march,  accordingly,  which  the  latter,  attended  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Praetorians,  undertook  to  Carrha?, 
where  he  meant  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Moon,  Martialis,  seizing  an  opportunity  when  the 
Emperor  was  quite  alone,  stabbed  him  with  a  poniard. 
The  assassin  was  himself  almost  instantly  put  to  death 
by  a  Scythian  bowman  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Guard, 
but  not  before  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  personal  enemy  bad  breathed  his  last.* 
Unworthy  and  contemptible  as  Caracalla  was,  his 
^■Hby  loss  was  nevertheless  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  por- 
**T-   tion  of  the  Army.    The  Pritorians,  already  increased 
in  number  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand,  bewailed  in  him  a 
constant  benefactor ;  for  although  the  son  of  Severus 
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by  nature  with  those  qualities  wliich 
arc  necessary  to  form  a  successful  Commander,  he 
thirsted  for  military  reputation  with  so  strong  an  appe- 
tite, as  to  pluce  the  main  study  and  pleasure  of  his  life 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Soldiery,  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  regard  as  the  instruments  of  his  fame.  The 
desire  which  he  manifested  to  be  thought  like  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  to  rival  the  exploits  of  that  celebrated 
conqueror,  led  him  into  a  thousand  absurdities.  It 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  form  a  Macedonian  phalanx 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  all  natives  of  Greece,  and  to 
appoint  Officers  with  names  corresponding  to  those  of 
tlie  Generals  who  served  under  the  son  of  Philip.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  copying  the  dress,  the  armour, 
and  the  gait  of  his  favourite  warrior,  and  with  erecting 
to  him  innumerable  statues  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
He  thought  it,  moreover,  incumbent  upon  him  to  per-  Hit  foolish 
secute  the  Peripatetic  School  of  Philosophy  wherever  a  iroiution  of 
single  Member  of  it  coutd  be  found,  merely  because  a  Aj""drr 
had  reached  his  ears  that  Aristotle  was  privy  tk*  0r**t 
to  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  accusation  itself  is 
admitted  to  have  been  an  arrant  calumny  :  hut  Cara- 
calla thought  otherwise ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
notion,  he  not  only  gave  orders  that  all  the  Works  of 
that  great  Philosopher  should  be  burnt ;  he  farther 
insisted  that  every  individual  who  was  known  to  hold 
his  opinions  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  crime 
with  which  his  memory  is  charged,  and  accordingly  he 
issued  instructions  that  the  annual  payments,  and  other 
advantages,  bestowed  upon  the  Museum  at  Alexandria, 
wherein  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite  were  inculcated, 
should  be  forthwith  discontinued. 

Mistaking  the  real  points  of  excellence  in  the  cha- 
racter which  he  was  so  desirous  to  imitate,  he  professed 
to  take  a  great  delight  in  military  exercises  which  he 
did  not  understand  ;  he  dressed  and  armed  himself 
like  the  meanest  of  the  Soldiers,  mixed  with  them  in 
their  labours,  and  shared  with  them  the  same  food ; 
but  as  he  chose  for  these  manifestations  of  his  zeal  the 
time  of  profound  peace,  or  the  security  of  a  summer 
encampment,  his  bustling  activity  had  no  other  effect 
thun  that  of  exciting  derision.  Herodinn  adds  that  he 
sometimes  ground  with  his  own  hands  the  com  which 
was  selected  to  make  his  bread,  then  kneaded  the  dough, 
baked  it,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his  own  toil.  Me  conde- 
scended, on  other  occasions,  to  act  the  part  of  an  Ensign, 
nnd  carry  on  his  shoulders  the  heaviest  standards  of  the 
Legions.  In  a  word,  he  thought  himself  an  Alexander 
merely  because  he  did  the  duty  of  a  common  soldier, 
by  working  in  the  trenches ;  and  imagined  thut  he 
could  revive  in  his  Army  the  Spartan  discipline,  by 
tasting  once  or  twice  of  coarse  food,  and  by  descending 
from  the  necessary  dignity  of  his  high  station. 

Another  bad  consequence  arising  from  his  military  His  con- 
affectation,  appeared  in  a  marked  contempt  for  Learning,  tempt  o' 
and  for  all  men  of  Letters.    The  peaceful  pursuits  of ' 
the  Student,  and  ttie  abstract  researches  of  the  Philo- 
sopher, were  regarded  by  him  as  an  avowed  dereliction 
of  manhood ;  and  on  no  occasion  was  he  more  de- 
lighted than  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for  expres- 
sing his  deep  and  utter  aversion  from  all  the  vo- 
taries of  the  Mnses.    He  endeavoured  to  forget  that 
he  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sciences, 
The  Games  of  the  Circus  and  the  fights  of  wild  beasts 
were  his  favourite  studies;  and  he  boasted  that  in  oju> 
day,  after  taking  a  share  in  other  combats,  he  had  killed 
a  hundred  boars  with  his  own  I 
0  2 
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To  such  a  person  the  patience  and  self-command 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice  must  have 
been  extremely  irksome.  We  find,  accordingly,  from 
Dion  Cassius,  that  he  avoided  as.  much  as  possible  this 
important  part  of  his  duty,  and  never,  indeed,  engaged 
in  it  but  with  reluctance  and  disgust.  This  Historian, 
who  was  Pnpfect  of  the  City,  and  hence  officially  bound 
to  assist  the  Emperor  in  his  decisions,  tells  us,  thut 
Caracal  la  frequently  sent  notice  to  the  Judges  that  he 
would  l«  ready  to  hear  causes,  or  hold  a  Council,  early 
in  the  morning.  We  failed  not,  says  he,  to  be  punctual 
to  his  order*,  but  he  mode  us  wait  till  afternoon,  and 
sometime*  till  the  eveuiug.  We  remained  without 
doors,  not  being  permitted  to  enter  even  into  the  ante- 
chambers. At  length,  when  wc  were  called  in,  it  was 
only  to  be  informed,  that  it  was  no  longer  time  to  do 
business  ;  and,  indeed,  wc  were  ofteu  sent  away  without 
having  hail  an  opportunity  of  making  the  customary 
salutations.  Whilst  we  were  thus  losing  our  time  in 
waiting  to  no  purpose,  the  Prince  was  amusing  himself 
with  trifles,  driving  a  chariot,  fighting  with  wild  beasts, 
or  drinking,  perhaps,  with  a  gladiator.  Dishes  of 
meat  and  great  vessels  of  wine  passed  before  our  eyes 
for  the  use  of  his  Guards,  while  it  was  manifest  that 
he  enjoyed  a  secret  pleasure  iu  the  fatigue  and  delay 
which  we  were  compelled  to  endure. 

Did  not  the  history  of  Human  Nature  abound  with 
similar  examples,  we  should  be  surprised  to  lenm  that 
Caracalla,  amid  his  rank  debaucheries,  affected  a  great 
zeal  for  purity  of  morals.  He  punished  adultery  with 
der.th  ;  and  condemned  to  be  buried  alive  four  Vestal 
Virgins,  one  of  whom  himself  had  attempted  to  seduce. 
Nay,  he  attempted  to  set  himself  up  not  only  as  a 
reformer  of  Religion,  but  even  as  a  pattern  of  piety  and 
godliness.  He  mistook,  indeed,  belief  in  magic  for 
trust  in  Divine  Providence,  and  his  fear  of  punishment 
for  a  reverential  awe  towards  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world.  A  slave  to  superstition  himself,  he  denounced 
it  as  an  unpardonable  offence  in  all  others ;  and  Spar- 
tianus  records,  that  several  individuals  during  his  reign 
were  put  to  death  for  wearing  round  their  necks  a  charm 
against  intermittent  fever.* 

The  Government  of  Caracalla  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  a  measure,  the  Policy  of  which  has  been  greatly 
questioned  by  writers  on  Constitutional  Law,  both  in 


ancient  and  in  modern  times.  We  allude  to  the  decree  Manru 
by  which  he  threw  open  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Aurtl,M" 
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Roman  Citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  Caranlla. 
The  pride  of  the  Commonwealth  had  long  restricted 
this  honour  to  the  native  subjects  of  the  original  State, 
and  it  was  not  granted  to  the  rest  of  Italy  until  after 
the  struggle  of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  The  first  Em* 
perors,  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  were  equally  sparing  of 
this  envied  distinction  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  weak 
and  mercenary  reign  of  Claudius  had  raised  the  Pro- 
vincials to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  authority,  that  Citizen- 
ship could  be  obtained  with  nearly  an  equal  facility  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps.  During  the  same  administra- 
tion the  Gauls  were  admitted  into  the  Senate ;  a 
privilege  which  they  ever  afterwards  retained :  and  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  Sovereigns  themselves  were 
chosen  from  among  the  colonists  of  Spain,  and  even 
of  Africa,  the  line  which  separated  the  descendant  of  a 
Roman  in  foreign  parts  from  an  aboriginal  native  of 
the  same  country,  became  more  and  more  evanescent, 
and  at  length  entirely  disappeared.  Then  it  became 
customary  to  admit  not  only  individuals,  but  whole 
Provinces,  to  the  freedom  of  llome ;  and  Consuls  who 
drew  their  origiu  from  Germany,  Syria,  and  the  various 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  were  not  unfrequently  seen 
invested  with  the  robes  and  the  power  which  had 
awakened  the  ambition  of  Julius  Csjsar  and  of  Cncius 
Pompeius.  Still  there  was  a  certain  distinction  be- 
tween Citizen  and  Subject  even  in  the  Colonies,  till  it 
was  abolished  by  a  solemn  edict  issued  by  Caracalla; 
after  which,  all  persons  not  in  a  state  of  servitude 
acquired  the  rights  aud  privileges  of  the  former  class, 
and  there  was  no  longer  in  the  Empire  any  denomina- 
tion of  People  but  Slaves  and  Roman  Citizens. 

The  motive  assigned  by  Historians  for  this  unprece-  His  rap- 
dented  extension  of  a  privilege  once  so  highly  valued,  P°»^  "»°- 
is  the  increase  of  revenue  which  the  Emperor  expected  |£*  ot  1  *~l 
to  arise  from  the  vast  augmentation  of  taxable  sub- 
jects.   Perhaps  he  was  incapable  of  taking  such  a  step 
on  any  generous  principle;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  unpopular  resolution  was  adopted  from  a 
wish  to  mortify  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital,  all  de- 
scriptions of  whom  he  most  cordially  hated,  than  to 
enlarge  the  income  of  the  Stale,  which  he  knew  how  to 
improve  by  more  c« 
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Bi^gnphy.     It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  death  of  Caracalla 
«— s  proceeded  from  the  tears  and  ambition  of  Macrinus. 
F/om     An  African  Soothsayer,  impelled  either  by  malice  or  by 
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funatieism.  had  announced,  os  the  will  of  the  Gods.  """" 
that  the  Project  just  named  and  his  eldest  son  were 

destined  to  reign  over  the  Roman  People.    The  pre-  v ^  J* 

diction  created  vo  much  uneasiness  in  the  Province,  that  from 

the  Seer  was  immediately  orried  to  Rome  ;  where  he  A_  D- 

was  examined  with  the  greatest  care  by  those  trusty  217. 

persons  whom  the  Emperor  hod  charged  with  the  duty  to 

of  discovering  the  favoured  individual  whom  the  stare  21S. 
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had  fixed  upon  Tor  his  successor.  A  regular  report  of 
this  singular  investigation  was  forwarded  to  the  Im- 
l>erial  Court,  then  resident  at  Antioch  ;  but  Caracaltn 
being  engaged  in  a  chariot  race  when  the  messenger 
arrived,  the  packet  was  handed  to  Macrinus,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Civil  department  of  State  affairs.  The 
intelligence  with  which  he  was  thus  supplied,  acted 
upon  his  mtnd  in  two  different  ways;  for  he  saw 
thereby  placed  before  him  the  alternative  either  of 
wearing  a  Crown,  or  of  fulling  a  speedy  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  master.  The  choice  he  made,  and  the 
result  of  his  decision,  have  been  already  recounted,  lie 
used  the  hand  of  Martialis  to  assassinate  his  Prince, 
and  to  secure  for  himself  a  seat  ou  the  Throne  which 
neither  Nature  nor  education  had  qualified  him  to  fill. 

Macrinus  is  greatly  blamed  by  Dion  Cassius  for  not 
ttsing  the  influence  which  belonged  to  his  office,  in 
order  to  guide  the  election  of  the  Army  to  a  proper 
person  as  the  successor  of  Caracalla.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Prtetorian  Prefect,  in  all 
probability,  had  not  less  confidence  than  his  Sovereign 
in  the  efficacy  of  magic,  and  in  the  revelations  of  Judicial 
Astrology.  At  all  events,  instead  of  opening  a  path 
for  the  ambition  of  others,  he  made  haste  to  gratify  his 
own.  Concealing  from  the  Soldiers  the  share  he  had 
in  the  murder  of  their  leader,  he  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  their  choice  as  the  Commander  of  the 
Imperial  Guards ;  his  colleague,  who,  indeed,  was 
senior  to  him  iu  rank,  being  rendered  unfit  by  his  age 
and  infirmities  for  the  labours  of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  aspired.  But  the  Troops,  who  neither  loved 
Dor  esteemed  him,  seemed  to  wnit  for  the  appearance 
of  a  more  worthy  candidate,  when,  on  (he  fourth  day, 
intelligence  that  the  Parthians  were  on  their  march 
to  attack  them  with  a  powerful  army,  quickened 
their  deliberations,  and  induced  them  to  commit  the 
destiny  of  the  Empire  into  the  hands  of  the  junior 
Prefect.* 

The  usages  or  Government  required  that  the  suffrages 
of  the  Soldiers  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  To 
obtain  this  confirmation,  Macrinus  addressed  a  letter  to 
that  illustrious  assembly,  in  which  he  informed  them  of 
the  two  great  events  which  had  just  taken  place,  and 
modestly  requested  their  approval  of  the  choice  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Army.  He  promised  that  no  mea- 
sure of  importance  should  be  undertaken  without  their 
advice  and  approbation  ;  that  his  administration  should 
revert  to  the  more  liberal  maxims  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  that  all  Orders  of  the  Citizens  should  enjoy 
their  full  rights,  fortunes,  and  privileges.  He  condemned 
the  Policy  which  had  involved  the  Empire  in  a  war  with 
Parthia,  which  he  knew  to  be  disliked  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  Camp ;  and,  in  particular,  he  blamed  the 
practice  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  of  granting  large 
sums  of  money  to  Barbarian  nations,  with  the  view  of 
securing  their  forbearance  or  neulrality.t 

The  Senate,  delighted  with  their  deliverance  from 
the  tyranny  of  Caracalla,  sanctioned,  with  loud  accla- 
mations, the  proceedings  of  the  Syrian  Army.  They 
overlooked  the  obscurity  of  birth  in  Macrinus,  his  wont  of 
military  talent,  and  even  the  doubtful  affections  of  the 
very  Body  which  had  elected  him,  and  forthwith  they 
enrolled  him  in  the  Order  of  Patricians,  decreed  to  him 
all  die  title*  of  Imperial  power,  and  concluded  by  deco- 
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rating  his  son  with  the  name  and  rank  of  Ceeiar.  Ma- 
crinus, indeed,  owed  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  to 
the  detestation  with  which  every  one  not  of  the  military 
irofession  regarded  the  son  of  Severus.  Even  the 
irs  did  not  conceal  their  deep  aversion  to  his 
"  We  would  have  preferred  any  one,"  said 
they,  "  to  the  parricide  from  whose  hands  we  have  just 
been  rescued,  the  encournger  of  all  crime,  the  murderer 
of  all  classes  of  the  People."  The  Popular  voice  was 
equally  loud  in  terms  of  execration.  The  Festivals 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  late  despot  were  instantly 
abolished ;  his  statues  were  thrown  down  and  melted ; 
the  praises  of  the  assassin  were  proclaimed  in  the  streets, 
and  the  resemblance  of  his  name  to  that  of  Mara,  the 
founder  of  their  State,  was  hailed  as  the  presage  of 
returning  liberty.  Had  not  the  fear  imposed  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  checked 
the  current  of  their  indignation,  they  would  at  onco 
have  declared  Caracalla  a  public  enemy,  and  loaded  hut 
memory  with  the  curses  of  the  nation.* 

But  the  reputation  which  this  unhappy  ruler  left 
among  the  Soldiers,  led  to  results  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  To  gratify  the  affection  of  the  Praetorians, 
upon  whose  favour  his  own  power  depended,  Macriuus 
found  it  indispensable  to  confer  upon  Caracalla  a  place 
among  the  Gods.  The  Senate  was  desired  to  record 
the  Apotheosis  of  a  tyrant,  for  whose  murder  it  had 
secretly  offered  up  its  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  to  set 
apart  a  Temple  and  a  Priesthood  to  commemorate  the 
name  and  the  virtues  of  a  monster,  whom  in  its  heart 
it  detested  nnd  abhorred. 

Tin's  involuntary  compulsion  employed  by  the  new 
Emperor  diminished  the  confidence  which  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  had  tended  to  inspire.  He  soon  afterwards 
alienated  to  a  greater  extent  the  minds  of  the  more 
reflecting  among  the  Patricians,  by  the  injudicious 
appointment  of  certain  Magistrates.  Desirous  to  be 
freed  from  the  society  of  his  former  colleague,  the  Prav 
fect  Adventus,  he  sent  him  to  Rome,  gave  him  a  high 
office  in  the  City,  and  even  nominated  him  to  the  Con- 
sulship for  the  following  year.  This  promotion  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Public,  for  the  Consul 
elect  was  not  only  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his  new  station,  hut  he 
was  likewise  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  read,  arid 
so  little  acquainted  with  business,  that  he  did  not  know 
even  its  customary  forms.  Other  instances  of  prefer- 
ment, equally  undeserved  and  unsuitable,  increased  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Citizens.  They  saw  the  bravest 
and  most  experienced  Generals  set  aside  (o  make  way 
for  favourite*  who  had  no  qualification  to  recommend 
them  but  their  subserviency  to  the  Emperor,  who 
seemed,  in  his  choice  of  Public  sen-ants,  to  avoid 
courage  in  the  Army,  and  talent  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  Government.t 

In  conferring  the  rank  of  C<**ar  upon  Diadumenus  HU  *>n' 
the  son  of  Macrinus,  the  Senate  had  been  anticipated  by  proclaimed 
the  Army,  who.  in  the  expectation  of  a  more  abundant  ^"^nJaf 
largess,  lost  no  time  in  gratifying  their  master  with  a 
compliment  which  custom  had  now  established  as  a 
general  rule.    To  render  this  ceremony  more  striking, 
the  father  proposed  that  the  popular  name  of  Antoninus 
should  be  revived  in  the  person  of  the  young  Prince, 
who  was  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age.    The  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  the  loudest  expression  of  joy : 
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Bie«r»phy.  praises  and  vows  were  lavished  upon  the  Emperor  and 
the  youthful  C*sor ;  and  the  name  of  Antoninus 
Diadumenus  was  reechoed  throughout  the  Camp. 
Mncrinus  was  willing  that  the  Senators  and  Roman 
People  should,  in  like  manner,  sluire  the  happiness  of 
greeting  another  Prince  by  a  name  wliich  they  so  much 
loved  and  admircil.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  former, 
giving  notice  of  the  auspicious  event  which  had  been 
so  enthusiastically  celebrated  by  the  Army  ;  and  pro- 
mised to  the  latter  a  splendid  donative,  to  welcome  the 
return  of  belter  days,  and  the  restoration  of  justice, 
peace,  and  security,  among  all  Orders  of  the  Republic. 
The  multitude,  which  gladly  embraces  every  opportunity 
of  amusement  and  hilarity,  was  easily  impressed  with 
the  joy  which  it  was  meant  it  should  express;  hut 
the  Senate,  displeased  at  rinding  its  prerogative  in. 
vaded  hy  the  Soldiers,  contented  itself  with  announcing 
a  sullen  acquiescence  in  an  arrangement  which  it  had 
not  been  asked  to  promote,  and  which  it  could  not  have 
prevented.* 

The  higher  Orders  of  the  People  had  not  forgotten 
the  low  extraction  of  their  Emperor,  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  own  peace,  he  himself  endeavoured  to 
forget.  A  haughty  demeanour  and  an  affected  address 
were  not  well  received  by  men  who  were  better  born, 
aud  of  whom  many  must  have  known  turn  in  the 
humble  condition  from  which  he  rose,  aud  in  the  sub- 
ordinate office*  which  he  successively  filled :  while 
no  crime,  it  is  said,  was  more  severely  punished  than 
the  imprudence  of  comparing  his  entry  into  life  with 
the  splendid  rank  to  which  he  had  now  attained.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  by  following  the  dictutes  of 
his  ambition,  he  had  ascended  a  height  on  which  he 
Could  neither  stand  with  safely,  nor  from  it  attempt  to  re- 
trace  his  steps  without  the  hazard  of  instant  destruction. 
Trained  in  the  Arts  of  domestic  society  aud  the  forms  of 
Civil  business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  fierce 
and  undisciplined  multitude  over  whom  he  had  assumed 
the  command:  his  Military  talents  were  despised,  and 
his  personal  courage  suspected ;  while  a  whisper  that 
circulated  in  the  Camp  disclosed  the  fatal  secret  of  the 
Couspirucy  against  the  late  Emperor,  aggravated  the 
guilt  of  murder  by  the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and 
heightened  contempt  by  a  just  feeling  of  indignation. t 
Had  MucrinuB  possessed  any  spark  of  enthusiasm  for 
military  exploiU.  or  even  known  how  to  reward  the 
zeal  of  others,  he  might  have  retained  the  affection  of 
the  Soldiers.  But  the  coldness  of  his  temper,  which 
approached  to  timidity,  disgusted  the  hardy  veterans 
who  had  been  formed  by  the  discipline  of  Pertinax, 
and  accomplished  iu  the  Arts  of  war  by  their  long  ser- 
vice under  Severus.  Such  troops  were  ashamed  when 
they  saw  a  Roman  Emperor  hastening,  hy  concessions 
to  a  Barbarian  Prince,  to  avoid  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  a  campaign.  When  Artahancs  had  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  at  the  head  of  the  mixed  host  with  which  he 
intended  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Curacalla,  he  was 
met  with  propositions  wliich  savoured  strongly  of 
cowardice.  Macrinus  restored  all  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  the  former  year,  acknowledged  that  the 
guilt  of  infringing  the  Treaty  between  Porthia  and 
Rome  was  chargeable  upon  his  predecessor,  and  ended 
by  soliciting  the  renewal  of  amity.    The  Barbarian, 
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finding  that  he  had  to  negociate  with  a  pusillanimous 
upstart,  rejected  the  proposed  terms  with  disdain ;  and 
insisted  that  die  Romans  should,  moreover,  rebuild  all 
the  fortresses  which  they  had  destroyed  in  their  repeated 
invasions  of  his  Country,  and  embellish  the  cities  which 
they  had  plundered  of  their  ornaments  aud  wealth- 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  all  the  territory  which 
had  belonged  to  him  in  Mesopotamia,  an  equivalent 
for  all  the  losses  which  his  subjects  had  sustained  in 
that  part  of  his  Kingdom,  together  with  an  ample  satis- 
faction for  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
sepulchres  of  his  fathers.* 

Desirous  as  Macrinus  was  of  pence,  he  was  not  Coucetiioni 
allowed  to  accede  to  such  disgraceful  conditions  in  rejected, 
order  to  obtain  it.  The  two  Armies  met  at  Nisibis,  where  war 
an  engagement  soon  took  place,  in  which  the  Romans  ' 
with  difficulty  kept  their  ground.    A  second  action 
ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  again  favourable  to 
Artabaues.    But  as  his  Parthiau*  never  carried  with 
them  any  large  store  of  provisions,  and  were  in  other 
respects  unaccustomed  to  protracted  or  regular  warfare, 
he  was  now  more  willing,  though  in  fact  a  conqueror, 
to  listen  to  an  accommodation  than  he  was  before  he 
drew  the  sword.    He  accepted  from  the  Emperor  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  in  name  of  compensation, 
for  all  the  losses  and  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  his  Kingdom  by  the  Romau  arras,  and  imme- 
diately withdrew  his  impatient  followers  from  the  scon* 
of  contest. 

The  Armenians  were  induced  to  abstain  from  hosti-  He  restart! 
lilies  by  means  not  more  honourable  to  the  military  King- 
reputation  of  the  Empire.  Macrinus  gave  the  Crown 
of  that  Kingdom  to  Tiri dates,  the  lawful  claimant; 
released  the  Queen-mother,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Antioch  by  Caracalla  during  the  space  of  a  whole  year  ; 
repaired  the  damage  which  the  Roman  Troops  had 
occasioned  in  various  parts  of  the  Country ;  restored 
all  the  places  which  former  Armenian  Princes  held  in 
Cappadocia;  aud  even  promised  to  renew  the  subsidy 
which  his  jjredecessor  hud  sometime  paid  to  his  Eastern 
allies. 

Having  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  love  of  tran-  Hb  luxury 
quillity,  he  communicated  to  the  Seuaie  an  account  of  »*Vctt- 
his  triumphs  over  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Republic  M,n' 
The  leading  men  at  Rome,  either  deceived  by  his  re- 
presentations, or  wishing  to  complete  the  ridicule  which 
began  to  thicken  round  his  character,  ordered  Feasts 
and  rejoicings  for  the  victories  which  had  crowned  the 
labours  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  decreed  to  him  the 
surname  of  Parlhuus.  Macrinus  declined,  indeed,  this 
ambiguous  tumour ;  but  upon  his  return  to  Antioch. 
he  determined  to  remunerate  himself  for  all  the  pri- 
vations which  he  had  endured  while  in  Uie  field,  and 
to  enter  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ease  and  luxury 
which  his  high  rank  enabled  him  to  command.  He 
resigned  himself  to  pleasure  in  all  its  forms,  decked 
his  person  iu  the  most  gorgeous  robes  that  Asiatic 
taste  could  supply,  aud  iu  all  things  affected  a  degree 
of  magnificence  which  disgusted  even  the  corrupted 
Prictorians.t 

His  cowardice  and  effeminacy  soon  withdrew  from  Attempts  to 
him  the  allegiance  of  the   Soldiers,   and   brought  ^m  *« 
them  to  the  very  briuk  of  revolt.    The  firmest  ruler,  "9" 
perhaps,  that  ever  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
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Legion*,  would  have  found  much  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying the  demands  and  repressing  the  extravagance  of 
such  disorderly  troops ;  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  Macrinus,  whom  they  despised,  should  have  failed 
of  success.  In  his  first  attempts  at  reform  he  proceeded, 
indeed,  with  much  caution,  and  without  directly  alarm- 
ing the  jealousy  of  his  mutinous  Cohorts.  To  the  men 
already  in  the  service  he  confirmed  the  privileges  and 
high  pay  which  Caracal  la  had  bestowed  upon  them ; 
but  he  declared  that,  with  regard  to  such  as  should 
aAerwards  join  the  Legions,  the  establishment  should 
be  reduced  to  the  more  moderate  footing  on  which  it 
had  been  placed  by  Severus.  But  to  render  this  ar- 
rangement efficacious,  he  ought  to  have  dispersed  his 
troo|Mt  through  the  several  Provinces  of  the  East,  to 
which,  in  fact,  their  ordinary  duty  was  confined,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  Syria,  where  their  united 
strength  encouraged  disaffection,  and  their  ready  means 
of  communicating  with  one  another  supplied  an  oppor- 
tunity for  maturing  the  revolution  upon  which  they  had 
already  fixed  their  thoughts.  The  veterans,  instead  of 
being  flattered  by  the  distinction  which  was  made  in 
their  favour,  persuaded  themselves  that  the  concessions 
of  the  Kmperor  were  extorted  from  him  by  fear ;  and  that 
he  would  unceremoniously  revoke  them  as  soon  as  he 
should  find  himself  in  a  condition  to  quash  their  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  young  soldiers  entered  with  reluctance 
into  a  service  of  which  the  labours  were  increased,  while 
the  rewards  were  greatly  and  systematically  diminished. 
A  few  attempts  to  enforce  discipline  among  the  more 
seditious  bands  which  were  scattered  over  Mesopotamia, 
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completed  the  irritation  of  the  Syrian  Legions,  and 
prepared  them  for  the  most  desperate  resolutions. 
Seditious  murmurs,  from  time  to  time,  were  hoard  in 
the  Camp;  the  mutinous  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
whole  Army  was  with  difficulty  suppressed ;  and  symp- 
toms were  everywhere  manifest  of  a  rooted  disaffection 
and  contempt  of  authority,  which,  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion, would  infallibly  burst  out  into  a  general  rebellion 
against  the  unwnrli'ke  Monarch.  As  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, troops  so  disposed  soon  found  or  created  an 
incident  which  afforded  them  an  < 
all  their  views,* 

The  fate  of  Macrinus  was  accelerated  by  a  conspiracy 
of  women  and  Priests.  The  Empress  Julia,  whose 
powerful  influence  over  a  husband  and  a  son  had  been 
experienced  during  two  reigns,  was  compelled,  upon 
the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign,  to  relinquish  aO 
concern  in  Public  affairs.  But  notwithstanding  the 
respectful  civility  expressed  by  the  usurper  to  the  widow 
of  Severus,  she  descended  with  a  painful  struggle  into 
of  a  Subject ;  and  is  said  to  have  soon 
thdrawn  herself  from  a  state  of  anxious 
dependence  by  a  voluntary  death.  Her  sister,  Julia 
Mawa,  had  experienced  similar  varieties  of  fortune. 
On  tlie  death  of  her  nephew  she  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  Court,  and  eveu  the  city  of  Antioch,  wherein  it  had 
been  sometime  held.  She  retired  to  Emesa  with  great 
nehes,  accumulated  during  twenty  years  of  Imperial 
favour ;  for  Macrinus,  although  he  hated  the  whole 
house  of  Severus,  did  not  disgrace  himself  by  plunder- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  unprotected  female.  As 
the  wife  of  Julius  Avitus,  she  had  two  daughters, 
and  Mamsea ;  the  latter  or  whom  became  the 
of  Alexander  Severus,  who  afterwards  i 

•  —  

*  Capilotio.  in  MaerM,  c  12. 


the  Throne.  Socemis  was  married  to  Varius  Marcollus, 
by  whom,  or  by  Caracalla,  she  had  a  son,  who  is 
known  to  History  by  several  names,  but  who  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  world  under  the 
appellation  of  Heliogabalus.* 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  father  of  Julia, 
(the  wife  of  Severus,)  and  consequently  of  Julia  Mw«a, 
was  High-priest  of  the  Sun  in  the  Temple  of  Emesa. 
When,  therefore,  his  granddaughter  found  herself  Hi»tory  of 
necessitated  to  Tetuin  to  the  city  of  her  kindred,  she  HdiogaU- 
obluitied  for  her  son,  who  was  then  only  thirteen  years  lu*- 
ol  age,  the  Priesthood,  which  ap|iears  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  family.  A  numerous  body  of  troops 
was  stationed  at  Emesa :  and  us  the  severe  discipline 
which  Macrinus  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  constrained 
them  to  pass  the  winter  in  Camp,  they  waited  with 
eagerness  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  what  they 
esteemed  an  unnecessary  hardship.  The  Soldiers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  resort  in  great  numbers  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  beheld  with  veneration  and 
delight  the  rich  vestments  and  the  fine  figure  of  the 
young  Pontiff;  in  whose  countenance  they  imagined 
they  could  recognise  the  features  of  Caracalla,  whose 
memory  they  were  more  than  ever  disposed  to  adore. 

Mtesa,  who  was  naturally  ambitious  and  impatient  Supposed  to 
of  the  private  condition  to  which  she  had  been  forced  °«  ™  un 
to  descend,  no  sooner  perceived  this  favourable  dispo-  °fCar»c»lU. 
■ition  on  the  part  of  the  Military,  than  she  resolved  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Regardless  of  the  repu- 
tation of  her  daughter,  she  eagerly  confirmed  the  con- 
jecture that  Huliogabnlus  was  indeed  the  sou  of  Cara- 
calla ;  and  distributing  her  bounties  with  a  liberal 
hand,  she  silenced  every  objection  which  might  have 
been  raised  to  the  alleged  paternity  of  tile  youthful 
Priest.  She  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  execution  of 
her  designs  by  Eutychiauus  and  Uannys,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  tutor  to  her  grandson  while  resident  at 
Rome  and  Antioch.  These  two  individuals,  whose  dis- 
positions iuclined  them  to  Political  intrigue,  practised 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Troops  so  successfully,  as  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  receive  the  young 
their  camp  during  the  night,  and  to  proclaim  him 
Sovereign.  At  on  appointed  hour,  Heliogabalus 
his  appearance,  dressed  in  a  robe  like  that  which  Cara- 
calla used  to  wear  in  his  youth.  His  resemblance  to 
the  son  of  Severus  was  thus  rendered  very  striking  ; 
and  being  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Soldiers  who  were 
in  his  interest,  he  had  no  sooner  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  than  it  was  opened  for  his  reception,  and  be 
was  instantly  saluted,  amidst  a  thousand  acclamations, 
by  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  the  title  of  Emperor.f 

This  step  committed  beyond  retrieve  "the  fidelity  and  Revolt  in 
character  of  the  Legions  at  Emesa.  They  accordingly  kj» 
strengthened  their  fortifications,  added  to  tlunr  stores, 
and  made  all  other  preparations  for  a  regular  siege. 
Macrinus,  who  did  not  at  first  allow  himself  to  see  the 
evil  in  its  full  magnitude,  scut  against  the  rebels  one 
of  the  Pnetoriuu  Prefects,  Ulpius  Julianus.  This 
Commander  had  in  his  little  army  a  body  of  Moorish 
auxiliaries,  extremely  attached  to  the  Emperor,  as 
their  countryman,  and  quite  devoted  to  his  cause : 
ami  had  he  availed  himself  of  the  ardour  with  which 
they  assailed  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  he  might,  it 

•  Capiti'lin.  m  MacriH.c.9.  Dion  C«*t'm<,  Epitnm.  Xipliilin.p.  363, 
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Biography,  was  thought,  have  suppressed  the  rising  before  its 
abettors  could  have  gained  additional  strength  from 
other  quarters.  But  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  originate 
a  Civil  war  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  Citizens,  he 
had  recourse  to  delay ;  until  at  length  his  men,  shaken 
in  their  fidelity,  joined  the  parly  which  they  had  been 
commissioned  to  chastise,  and  concluded  by  assassina- 
ting their  Officers,  and  by  sending  the  head  of  Julianus 
to  his  irresolute  master. 

The  defections  from  Maerinus,  although  numerous, 
still  left  to  him  a  Body  of  troops  upon  which  he  could 
sufficiently  rely  for  restoring  the  balance  of  affairs.  He 
wrote  In  the  Senate,  and  that  Body,  at  his  request,  de- 
clared Heliogabalus,  Julia  Majsa.Soamiis,  and  Mamtea, 
Public  enemies ;  and  proclaimed  an  unconditional  pardon 
to  all  who.  having  espoused  their  cause,  should  return 
to  the  standards  which  they  had  deserted.  But  decrees 
of  the  Senate  were  no  longer  of  any  importance  when 
weighed  against  the  sword,  which  both  parties  had 
already  drawn.  Maerinus  himself  saw  clearly  that  his 
claims  must  be  determined  in  the  field  of  battle;  for 
which  reason,  having  assembled  all  his  forces,  he 
marched  to  attack  Heliogabalus,  who  was  already  pre- 
pared  to  meet  him,  within  twenty  miles  of  Antioch. 

The  insurgent  Army  was  commanded  by  Gamryft, 
an  eunuch,  whose  cares  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  the  Palace,  assisted  by  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  young  Prince,  who  attended  him  to 
the  field.  Entirely  ignorant  of  war,  the  preceptor  of 
Heliogabalus  nevertheless  displayed  much  ability  in 
the  choice  of  his  ground,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Troojw,  and  above  all  in  the  eloquent  address  which  he 
delivered  to  the  Soldiers,  and  in  which  he  placed  before 
them,  in  the  most  energetic  language,  the  advantages 
of  victory,  and  the  horrors  of  defeat. 

Maerinus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  supported  by 
Officers  of  courage  and  experience.  The  Praetorians, 
too.  who  had  just  been  relieved  from  the  more  weighty 
and  cumbersome  part  of  their  armour,  presented  a  for- 
midable array;  and  although  they  did  not  express  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit 
when  aliout  to  engage  under  the  eye  of  a  spirited 
Sovereign,  their  pride,  their  martial  character,  and 
their  excellent  discipline,  afforded  an  ample  security  for 
their  good  conduct  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  In 
the  first  onset,  accordingly,  these  gallant  Troops  broke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  Army,  and  had  almost 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  two  Princesses, 
whose  fate  hung  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest,  sprang 
from  the  chariots  in  which  they  had  been  concealed, 
threw  themselves  before  the  flying  Soldiers,  and  with 
prayers  and  tears  endeavoured  to  check  the  disgraceful 
rout.  Heliogabalus,  likewise,  who  on  no  other  occasion 
of  his  life  was  distinguished  for  heroism,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  who  had  rallied 
round  his  person,  charged  sword  in  hand  among  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy.  His  example  and  exhortation 
produced  a  great  effect.  Shame  revived  the  courage 
of  the  fugitives:  they  halted,  returned  to  their  standards, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia. 
Helio(?aba-  The  battle  was  resumed  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy 
lui  ackoow.  which  rendered  the  result  a  long  time  doubtful.  Ma- 
talgcd  crinus,  it  is  said,  might  have  again  obtained  the  ascen- 
thc^clT  °n  dancy.had  he  not  bet  rayed  his  own  cause  by  a  shameful 
flight.  Herodian,  indeed,  relates  that  the  Emperor  did 
not  leave  the  field  until  he  saw  a  large  body  of  his 
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Troops  abandon  his  ranks,  and  pass  over  to  the  enemy*  M*\rciw 
Terrified  by  this  desertion,  he  set  the  example  of  a  M0P'!iu* 
precipitate  retreat,  which  he  did  not  attempt  cither 
to  direct  or  to  justify.  The  Prartorians,  meanwhile, 
ignorant  of  the  cowardly  resolution  adopted  by  their 
master,  continued  the  battle  some  time  after  he  was 
gone ;  till  at  length  the  young  Antoninus  sent  mes- 
sengers to  inform  them  that  they  were  fighting  for  no 
object,  that  their  Prince  had  already  provided  for  his 
own  safety,  and  that  the  Sceptre  of  Rome  had  now 
passed  into  another  hand.  The  Guards,  who  had 
sacrificed  enough  to  honour,  listened  to  the  terms  pro 
posed  by  the  conqueror ;  and  upon  finding  that  their 
rank  and  privileges  were  to  be  respected,  that  their 
influence  iu  the  State  was  not  to  be  diminished  on 
account  of  the  part  which  they  had  just  taken,  and  that 
they  were  understood  to  have  submitted  without  being 
vanquished,  they  readily  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
Antoninus,  the  son  of  Caracalla.* 

Maerinus  pursued  his  flight  to  Antioch,  where  he  Maciioui 
announced  that  he  had  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  pursued 
the  forces  of  Heliogabalus.  But  his  first  care,  notwith-  " 
standing,  upon  his  arrival  in  that  city,  was  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  his  son,  whom  he  resolved  to  place 
•under  the  protection  of  Artabanes,  the  King  of  Parthia. 
For  himself,  he  determined  to  proceed  without  delay 
into  Italy  ;  where  the  favour  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
jealousy  which  already  began  to  prevail  at  Rome  re- 
specting die  views  of  the  Eastern  Army,  presented  the 
hope  that  he  might  yet  retrieve  his  a  flairs  Ui  a  more 
fortunate  field.  Disguising  his  person  in  the  dress  of 
an  Imperial  Messenger,  he  succeeded  in  passing  un  - 
molested  through  the  several  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  he  was  discovered  at  Chalcedon,  where  he  had 
occasion  to  ask  for  a  sum  of  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Government.  Hence  he  was  carried  back  as  far  aa 
Cappadocio,  on  his  way  to  the  Capital  of  Syria.  Learn- 
ing in  the  district  just  named,  that  his  son  had  been 
intercepted  and  put  to  death,  he  threw  himself,  in  a 
transport  of  despair,  out  of  his  carriage,  and  broke  one 
of  the  bones  of  his  arm ;  and,  as  the  wound  thereby 
received  led  no  hope  of  his  being  able  to  complete  the 
journey,  he  was  deprived  of  life  in  the  city  of  Archelais, 
and  his  head  sent  forward  to  Heliogabalus. 

The  character  of  Maerinus,  as  a  Civilian  and  States-  His  cai- 
man, has  usually  been  estimated  rather  from  the  things  n^*r 
which  he  meditated  than  from  such  as  he  actually  per-  maiiTUu>a- 
formed.    He  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  resolution 
to  restore  to  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  the  autho- 
rity of  which  they  had  been  gradually  deprived  by  the 
introduction  of  Imperial  rescripts ;  which  documents 
not  only  superseded  the  Law  in  the  particular  coses  to 
which  they  were  applied,  but  became,  in  fact,  precedents 
of  so  much  weight  as  to  interfere  with  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.    In  this 
reserve  he  followed  the  excellent  example  of  Trajan, 
who  uniformly  refused   to  employ  his  prerogative 
wherever  a  Court  of  Law  could  determine  the  matter 
at  issue. 

There  was  another  | 
prudence  of  Rome  which  1 

there  was  no  Public  Prosecutor,  whose  special  office 
it  would  have  been  to  receive  informations  and  to  col- 
lect evidence  for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  against 


great  abuse  in  the  Criminal  Juris-  Uws 
hich  he  attempted  to  remove.  As 
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the  public  peace,  there  wa»  devolved  upon  the  Em- 
peror the  odious  duty  of  receiving  in  person  charges 
against  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  of  investigating  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rested,  and  even  of  ordering 
punishment,  without  allowing  the  accused  an  opportu- 
nity of  confronting  the  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  defence. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  no  life  was  safe,  and  more 
especially  under  a  weak  or  jealous  Monarch.  His 
fears  and  interests  were  arrayed  against  the  most 
powerful  persons  in  the  Country ;  and  no  rumour  was 
likely  to  be  disregarded  which  respected,  however  in- 
directly, the  character  or  the  safety  of  the  Head  of  the 
Government.  Besides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  those 
who  watched  for  the  preservation  of  the  Emperor  did 
not  perform  an  unrequited  labour.  The  trade  of  In- 
former became  a  lucrative  calling;  and  many  indi- 
viduals, who  had  no  other  means  of  living,  supported 

the  wages  of  falsehood 


enacted, 
able  proof 


an  enviable 
unci  blood. 
To  check  this  dangerous  practice, 
Informers  as  could  not  by 


substantiate  their  allegations,  should  be  put  to  death  ; 
and  that  those  who  did  produce  sufficient  evidence, 
should  receive,  indeed,  the  pecuniary  reward  usually 
allowed  in  such  cases,  but  that,  in  return,  they  should 
be  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.  The  effects  of  this 
rule  were  very  soon  apparent  in  the  mutual  confidence 
and  safety  of  all  ranks  of  the  People.  Peace  and 
tranquillity,  soys  Herodian,  reigned  throughout  the 
Empire ;  and  the  Citizens,  who  in  the  time  of  Cara- 
cal la  saw  a  naked  sword  continually  suspended  over 
their  heads,  enjoyed  under  his  successor  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  personal  security.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
presumed,  that  if  this  Emperor  had  been  endowed  with 
an  ordinary  degree  of  courage  and  Military  talent,  his 
Administration  would  have  proved  exceedingly  popu- 
lar; but  his  marked  deficiency  in  nearly  all  the  qua- 
lities which  make  a  Soldier,  brought  him  into  contempt 
with  those  who  placed  him  on  the  Throne,  while  his 
attempt  to  restrict  their  privileges  and  diminish  their 
pay,  turned  decidedly  against  him  the  only  power  which 
could  have  perpetuated  his  reign." 
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The  combined  Army  having  vowed  their  allegiance 
to  the  new  Antoninus,  solicited,  as  their  reward,  a  full 
permission  to  plunder  Antioch,  the  Capital  of  the  Syrian 
Provinces.  Unwilling  that  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
should  be  disgraced  by  an  act  of  violence  and  perfidy 
against  a  city  which  had  not  given  him  ony  real  cause 
of  offence,  he  purchased  its  redemption  from  the  hands 
of  his  own  followers,  at  the  price  of  two  thousand  ses- 
terces to  every  individual  soldier.* 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  History  affords  no 
example  which  can  show  more  impressively  the  nume- 
rous evils  inseparable  from  a  Military  domination  than 
the  election  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Cssars.  A  child  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  strongest  recommenda- 
tion was  his  supposed  relationship  to  one  of  the  worst 
8orereigns  that  ever  existed,  was,  by  the  unbounded 
licentiousness  of  the  Soldiers,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  thereby  had  committed  to  his 
charge  the  most  important  section  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  results  which  followed  demonstrated  the 
imprudence  of  the  choice.  The  young  Emperor  soon 
showed  himself  such  a  monster  of  wickedness,  that 
even  at  the  present  day  his  name  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  those  gross  conceptions  of  voluptuousness, 
extravagance,  and  cruelty,  which  wc  find  it  difficult  to 
express  in  words,  and  which  the  modern  Historian 
would  rather  allude  -o  than  describe,  even  in  the  most 
guar  Jed  language. 

The  passions  assumed  at  an  early  period  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  this  Prince's  mind.  In  the  first  Letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  from  Antioch,  he  gave 
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utterance  to  the  strong  feelings  of  malignity  which 
inflamed  his  heart  against  the  memory  of  Macrinus, 
whom  he  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse  and  in- 
vective. He  put  to  death,  at  the  sume  time,  every 
person  of  rank  or  influence  in  Syria  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  attached  to  thut  unfortunate  mlcr ;  and 
he  even  sent  private  orders  to  Rome  to  despatch  several 
individuals  whose  names  alone  were  known  to  him, 
merely  because  they  had  been  fuilhful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  towards  their  late  master.  Meanwhile 
bis  letters  to  the  Counsellors  of  the  Nation  were  filled 
with  professions  of  affection  and  respect,  and  of  his 
unalterable  love  for  the  virtuous  part  of  Mankind.  He 
declared  tliat  the  examples  of  Augustus  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  should  ever  be  the  model  of  his  Government 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  took  pleasure  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Patricians  to  the  resemblance  between 
his  own  age  and  fortunes,  and  those  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperor,  who  in  early  youth  revenged,  by  a  successful 
war,  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  name  and  style 
indeed  which  he  adopted,  indicating  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  and  grandson  of  Severus, 
asserted  his  hereditary  right  to  the  Empire:  but  he 
gave  still  greater  offence  to  the  Senate  by  assuming, 
without  their  concurrence,  the  Proconsular  and  Tribu- 
nitian  powers;  a  stretch  of  prerogative  which  the 
boldest  of  his  predecessors  had  not  dared  to  exercise, 
and  proving  cither  his  ignorance  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  protect,  or  his  con- 
tempt for  the  illustrious  persons  by  whom  it  was  usually 
administered. 
The  first  months  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by 
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rumours  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  The  example 
afforded  by  his  own  elevation  pave  ground  for  hope  to 
many  individuals  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
aspired  to  supreme  power.  It  could  be  no  longer  con- 
cealed, that  the  gift  of  the  Crown  was  iu  the  hand  of 
the  Soldiers;  and,  also,  that  no  one  had  reason  to 
despair  of  obtaining  that  splendid  but  fatal  prize,  who 
had  sufficient  resolution  lo  ask,  and  presumption  enough 
to  promise.  Dion  Cassius  mentions  no  fewer  than  five 
attempts  of  this  nature,  made  by  men  of  no  importance 
in  the  State  or  influence  in  the  Army.  Suspicions,  at  the 
same  time,  were  not  unnaturally  directed  towards  others 
who  might  have  disputed  the  government  of  a  boy,  had 
their  inclinations  led  them  to  covet  tha  Imperial  purple; 
and  several  individuals  of  Senatorial  rank  accordingly 
fell  under  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  merely  because 
their  power  was  supposed  to  render  them  dangerous. 
Silvius  Messala  and  Pomponius  Bassus  were  condemned 
to  die,  on  the  sole  ground  that  their  general  principles 
were  likely  to  create  in  their  minds  disaffection  to  the 
young  Emperor,  or  a  desire,  perhaps,  *jo  restrain  the 
excesses  of  his  tyranny.* 

But  the  determination  cf  the  Prince  to  admit  no  rival 
and  lo  endure  no  control,  was  soon  rendered  manifest 
by  a  very  atrocious  murder.  Gannys,  who  was  the 
instructor  of  his  infancy,  and  the  most  active  instru- 
ment of  his  elevation  to  the  Throne,  excited,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  the  wrath  of  his  peevish 
and  ungrateful  pupil.  Assiduous  himself  as  a  Minister, 
and  vigilant  as  a  military  Chief,  he  exhorted  Helioga* 
bains  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  State,  and  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  rules  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. The  worthless  youth,  insensible  to  every  generous 
emotion,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  his  best 
friend,  and  commanded  some  soldiers  who  stood  by  to 
complete  the  assassination  which  himself  had  begun. 
Eveu  his  mother  and  grandmother  narrowly  escaped  the 
effects  of  his  resentment,  when  they  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  his  absurd  and  pernicious  conduct. 
He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  miscreant,  whose 
name  was  Ei|tychianus,  originally  a  buffoon  in  the 
Circus,  nud  who  to  the  frivolity  which  belonged  to  his 
profession,  added  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every 
form  of  vice.  This  wretch,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
virtue  and  propriety,  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of 
Pnetoriau  Prefect,  assumed  by  the  Emperor  as  his 
colleague  in  the  Consulship,  and  three  times  appointed 
Governor  of  Rome.f 

The  young  Priest  of  the  Sun,  ignorant  or  regardless 
of  the  manners  of  the  Country  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  govern,  continued  to  wear  the  splendid  hut 
fantastic  dress  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Syrian 
Pontiff.  Julia  Mesa,  whose  quick  sense  of  decorum 
suggested  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  arise  from 
insulting  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  with  such  vestments, 
alike  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  man  and  the  gravity 
of  an  Emperor,  entreated  him  to  lay  them  aside  before 
he  should  enter  the  Capital  of  the  Western  world.  He 
admitted  the  justness  of  the  remarks  which  were  thus 
addressed  to  him,  but  instead  of  complying  with  the 
advice  which  was  founded  upon  them,  he  proposed  an 
expedient  whereby  all  the  disadvantages  which  his 
grandmother  anticipated  would,  he  thought,  be  entirely 


precluded.  He  gave  orders  that  a  Picture  of  himself  at 
full  length  should  be  executed,  iu  the  sacerdotal  robe 
and  ornaments,  and  associated  with  a  representation  of 
the  God  to  whom  his  services  were  consecrated.  He 
was  accordingly  drawn  in  robes  of  silk  and  gold,  after 
the  loose,  flowing  fashion  of  the  Medes  and  Phceni- 
cians  :  his  head  was  covered  with  a  lofty  tiara,  and  his 
numerous  collars  and  bracelets  were  adorned  with  gems 
of  an  inestimable  value,  liis  eyebrows  were  tinged 
with  black,  and  his  cheeks  painted  with  an  artificial 
red  and  white.  This  Picture  he  sent  to  Rome,  with 
orders  to  hang  it  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  tha 
Senate- house,  over  the  Stable  of  Victory,  that  the 
Senators  might  present  to  it.  as  they  entered,  libations 
of  wine,  and  offerings  of  frankincense. * 

The  Solar  orb  was  worshipped  at  Eraesa  under  the 
form  of  a  black  conical  stone,  or  aerolite,  which  it  was 
maintained  had  falleu  from  Heaven  on  the  spot  where 
the  Temple  stood.  As  the  son  of  Sosemis  ascribed  to 
this  Deity  his  elevation  to  the  Throne  of  the  Ctesars, 
he  lavished  upon  the  expressions  of  his  superstitious 
gratitude  the  wealth  and  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  his  People.  He  de- 
termined to  establish  tlie  worship  of  his  favourite  idol 
upon  the  ruins  of  every  other  Religion ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  removed  to  the  Temple  which  he  built  for 
him  on  Mount  Palatine,  all  the  sacred  relics  and 
emblems  of  divine  things  which  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  service  of  their  principal  Divinities.  The 
famous  Stone  of  Pessinus  or  Statue  of  Cyl>ele,  the 
Palladium,  the  Fire  of  Vesta,  and  the  Shield  of  Numa, 
were  all  deposited  in  the  fane  of  Heliogabalus.  To 
these  he  meant  to  add  the  Religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  and  even  the  rites  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
the  magnificent  superstition  of  Syria,  now  transported 
to  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  Nation  upon  earth,  might 
comprehend  and  supersede  all  other  forms  of  adoration. 

In  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
the  path  was  strewed  with  dust  of  gold;  the  Black 
Stone,  set  round  with  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a 
car  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  richly  caparisoned. 
The  Emperor  himself  held  the  reins  until  he  reached 
the  Palatine  Mount,  where  sacrifices  to  the  new  God 
were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  bound- 
less expense.  The  most  costly  wines,  the  most  precious 
incense,  and  victims  of  extraordinary  value,  were  con- 
sumed on  the  altar;  while  a  Chorus  of  Syrian  damsels 
performed  their  lascivious  dances  to  the  sound  of  their 
native  music,  and  the  noblest  persons  in  the  Stale, 
clothed  in  long  Eastern  robes,  officiated  in  the  meanest 
duties  with  outwurd  gravity  and  inward  resentment. 
The  Emperor  himself,  in  his  Priestly  robes,  danced  in 
the  presence  of  his  tutelar  Divinity,  moving,  whenever 
he  retired,  with  backward  steps,  that  he  might  not  fail 
in  respect  lo  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  nor  forfeit  the  benefit 
of  the  Celestial  countenanced 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  scene  was  not  completed 
until  a  cousort  was  chosen  for  this  powerful  God,  and 
the  union  celebrated  with  suitable  demonstrations  of 
joy.  The  Prince  first  thought  of  selecting  Pallas,  the 
patroness  of  wisdom  and  of  war,  as  a  proper  wife  for 
his  Divinity ;  but  upon  reflection,  he  rejected  this  idea, 
on  the  ground  that  a  female  so  stern  and  active  would 
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not  prow  agreeable  to  the  soft  manner*  of  hi*  volup- 
tuous master.  He  therefore  fixed  upon  the  Moon, 
adored  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the  name  of  Astarte, 
and  adapted  by  the  People  of  Carthage  as  the  Goddess 
of  their  ancestors.  Her  Statue  was  accordingly  brought 
from  the  latter  city  to  Rome,  and  with  it,  as  a  becoming 
marriage  portion,  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  col- 
lected inner  Temple.  The  Emperor  forthwith  celebrated 
the  nuptials  of  the  two  Astronomical  Deities  with  the 
greatest  possible  magnificence;  having 
to  all  tl 

reignty  of  the  Canars,  to  send  to  the  Capitol,  on  the 
day  of  the  mystical  wedding,  offerings  and  gifts  corre- 
sponding to  the  dignity  of  the  Celestial  couple. 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  of  Heliogabalus  have 
been  a  theme  for  declamation  from  the  days  of  Lom- 
pridrus  down  to  the  present  times.  The  expense  of  his 
table,  said  the  caprice  which  be  manifested  in  the  choice 
of  his  food,  have  exposed  his  memory  to  just  contempt. 
A  wasteful]  profusion  supplied  the  place  of  tas' 
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degree  of  tame  which  was  denied  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  Sciences,  and  to  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  Literature.  It  is  said,  that  be  never  ate 
fish  but  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  then  he 
took  pleasure  in  distributing  to  the  peasants  of  the  in- 
land country  vast  quantities  of  the  rarest  sortsj  con- 
veyed to  him  at  an  immense  expense.  We  are  assured, 
that  not  satisfied  with  having  on  his  own  table  the  most 
costly  viands  that  imagination  could  suggest,  he  fed  his 
decs  on  the  livers  of  geese,  and  his  lions  with  peacocks 
and  pheasants.  Nor  was  his  dress  less  extravagant 
than  his  Ixiard.  He  wore  garments  formed  of  cloth  of 
gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  so  heavy  that  be 
himself  could  not  refrain  from  remarking,  that  he  almost 
sank  under  the  weight  of  his  magnificence.  Even 
bis  shoes  were  adorned  with  jewels  of  the  most  exqui- 
site workmanship.  The  pavement  of  the  porticoes 
through  which  he  passed,  wlien  about  to  mount  his 
bora*  or  step  into  his  carriage,  was  strewed  with  the 
dint  of  gold  or  silver.  His  attendants  imitated  his 
luxury  and  applauded  his  spirit ;  and  while  he  squan- 
dered away  the  treasures  of  his  People,  they  extolled 
him  as  more  beneficent  than  Augustus,  and  more 
patriotic  than  Trajan.* 

His  vices,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  for  the  honour 
of  human  noture,  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Kven  Lampridius,  who  dttested  his  character,  seems 
ready  to  admit,  that  more  has  been  said  against  him 
than  ought  to  be  implicitly  adopted ;  although  that 
Hi>toriun  himself  has,  with  a  disgusting  minuteness, 
related  every  anecdote  of  indecency  and  madness 
which  had  reuched  his  ears.  Yet  even  if  we  confine 
our  estimate  uf  Heliogabalus  to  the  public  scenes 
which  were  displayed  before  the  Roman  People,  and 
which  have  been  attested  by  Writers  who  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  truth,  we  must 
pronounce,  thai  their  infamy  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
Age  or  country. 

The  patience  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Citizens,  was  at  length  exhausted.  However  small 
might  be  their  reverence  for  virtue  in  the  concerns  of 
private  life,  the  Soldiers  were  ashamed  to  see  the  Throne 
of  Marcus  Aureiius  polluted  by  the  studied  vice  of  a 
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Syrian  voluptuary.  To  soothe  the  public  indignation, 
therefore,  Julia  Mesa,  whose  powerful  mind  still  re- 
tained a  considerable  influence  over  the  passions  of  her 
dissolute  grandson,  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of 
adopting  his  cousin  Alexianus,  and  of  investing  him 
with  the  rank  of  Cesar.  She  reminded  him,  that  as 
the  Priest  of  the  Sun,  he  hod  many  serious  duties  to 
perform,  which  would  necessarily  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  secular  affairs.  She  exhorted  him,  therefore, 
to  assume  a  colleague,  upon  whom  he  might  devolve 
the  we  ight  of  all  worldly  concerns ;  securing  thereby 
to  himself  at  once  an  exemption  from  the  troubles  and 
cares  of  State,  and  all  the  splendour  and  enjoyment  of 
Imperial  power. 

The  Emperor,  whose  habits  of  thinking  never  led 
him  to  anticipate  remote  consequences,  acceded  without 
reserve  to  the  proposal  of  his  grandmother.  Full  of  a 
scheme  which  promised  to  gratify  his  favourite  inclina- 
tions, he  repaired  to  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  Mesa 
and  Sosmrs,  and  declared  that  he  had  adopted  Alex- 
ianus, and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  C<mar. 
The  apparent  absurdity  of  a  youth,  who  had  scarcely 
attained  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  adopting  for  his  son 
a  Prince  not  more  than  four  years  younger,  gave  way 
to  considerations  of  greater  importance ;  and  the  Sena- 
tors were  not  disposed  to  interrupt  Heliogabalus  when 
they  heard  him  congratulating  the  Empire  upon  the 
measure  which  he  had  just  published  in  their  hearing. 
He  pronounced  himself  happy  in  having  been  able  to 
find  such  a  son  ;  adding,  that'  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
his  family  increased  by  the  issue  of  his  own  body,  be- 
cause, front  his  experience  of  domestic  life,  he  could 
only  anticipate  therefrom  much  dissension  and  rivalry. 
He  assured  his  auditors,  that  the  God  in  whose  service 
he  spent  his  days  had  inspired  him  with  the  patriotic 
resolution  upon  which  he  now  acted;  and  that  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  same  Divinity  that  the  young  Cesar 
should  thenceforth  be  called  Alexander,  in  compliment 
to  die  admiration  of  Caracalla  for  the  Macedonian 
lueror.  By  the  act  of  adoption,  accordingly,  he 
to  the  son  of  Mamea  not  only  the  name 
just  mentioned,  but  also  that  of  Marcus  Aureiius  and 
Severus.* 

The  opening  virtues  of  Alexander,  fostered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  excellent  discipline  of  his  mother,  soon 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  love  and  respect  ot  all 
orders  of  the  People.  Heliogabalus,  who  soon  repented 
of  the  step  which  he  had  been  induced  to  take,  first 
tried  to  pervert  his  cousin,  and  failing  in  this,  he  next 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  drove  away 
from  the  Palace  ull  the  masters  who  had  been  appointed 
to  superintend  his  education ;  banishing  some  of  them, 
and  putting  others  to  death.  But  the  just  indignation 
of  the  Public  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed  farther ; 
for  wheu  he  sent  orders  to  the  Senate  ami  to  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  to  divest  Alexander  ol  the  title  and  dig- 
nity which  he  hud  lately  conferred  upon  him,  the  former 
Body  hesitated,  ami  the  Inner  rose  in  open  rebellion. 
Apprehensive  for  the  safely  of  the  Cesar,  a  parly  of 
the  soldiers  seized  their  urms,  and  rushed  toward*  the 
Imperial  gardens,  where  it  was  understood  that  Helio- 
gabalus was  pursuing  his  pastimes,  and  waiting  for  the 
result  of  his  machination*  against  his  successor.  The 
interposition  of  Aniiochiauus,  one  of  the  Prastorian 
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Prefects,  saved  on  this  occasion  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  enraged  veterans  retired  to  their  camp, 
but  not  before  they  had  received  a  promise  that  he 
would  follow  them  thither,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Army,  as  to  his  designs,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  individuals  who  shared  his  counsels,  and  encou- 
raged his  folly.* 

The  son  of  Caracalla  appeared  among  the  Pnetorians 
like  a  criminal  before  his  judges.  He  acceded  to  all 
their  demands ;  and  when  they  insisted  that  he  should 
remove  from  about  his  person  the  companions  of  his 
debauchery,  the  buffoons  and  charioteers,  who  disgraced 
the  Palace  and  heaped  ignominy  upon  its  master,  he 
promised  to  comply ;  entreating,  however,  that  they 
would  exempt  from  this  proscription  his  favourite 
Minister  Hi  erodes.  The  Soldiers,  softened  by  the  tears 
of  their  Prince,  ceased  to  demand  the  death  of  that 
infamous  minion ;  but  they  made  known,  at  the  same 
time,  their  firm  determination  to  check  or  to  punish  all 
abuses  in  the  Government,  by  recommending  to  their 
Prefects,  in  his  own  presence,  not  to  permit  him  any 
longer  to  pursue  the  licentious  life  which  he  had 
hitherto  led ;  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  young 
Cs*sar,  whose  preservation  was  dear  to  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  Ulow  the  latter  to  be  contaminated  by 
the  wicked  society  which  crowded  the  rooms  of  the 
Imperial  dwelling. f 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween two  Princes,  founded  on  such  a  basis  as  that  now 
described,  could  be  either  sincere  or  lasting.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  terror  of  the  Guards  passed  away 
from  before  his  eyes,  Heliogabalus  began  once  more  to 
plot  against  the  life  of  Alexander.  To  clear  the  scene 
for  the  miserable  tragedy  which  he  contemplated,  he 
gave  orders  that  all  the  Senators  should  depart  from 
Rome.  In  the  next  place,  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
Soldiers,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that  the 
son  of  Mamsaa  was  at  the  point  of  death.  No  sooner 
did  this  intelligence  reach  the  Camp,  than  the  Prae- 
torians, inflamed  by  the  suspicion  that  the  young  Prince 
must  have  been  murdered,  became  quite  outrageous, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  perform  any  act  of 
duty  until  they  were  assured  of  the  safety  of  Alexander 


by  his  actual  presence  in  their  Camp.  The  Emperor  Marcos 
was  again  forced  to  yield.  Mounting  a  splendid  car,  Aurrlius 
adorned  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  he  presented  i^10"^* 
himself  before  his  mutinous  Guards,  accompanied  by  ;'|fs' 
his  popular  cousin ;  but  finding  that  while  he  himself  • 
was  received  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  even  con- 
tempt, the  sight  of  his  colleague  drew  forth  acclama- 
tions which  rent  the  air,  he  lost  command  of  his  temper 
so  far  as  to  order  the  punishment  of  the  more  zealous 
among  the  disaffected  Praetorians.  This  injunction  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  Heliogabalus  fled,  and 
even  attempted  to  conceal  himself;  but  he  was  soon 
discovered,  put  to  death  by  the  indignant  Soldiers, 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  City,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  mud  of  the  Tiber.  His  mother,  as  well 
as  the  ministers  of  his  tyranny  and  vice,  shared  the 
same  fate.  Hierocles  atoned  for  his  numerous  crimes 
by  a  violent  death ;  and  Eubulus,  a  native  of  Kmesa, 
and  Superintendant  of  the  Finances,  was  literally  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  Citizens  and  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
suffered  severely  from  his  manifold  exactions.  The 
Senate  decreed  that  the  name  of  this  Emperor  should 
be  erased  from  their  annals,  and  condemned  to  eternal 
infamy  ;  a  sentence  which  has  been  so  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, that  no  Historian  speaks  of  htm  by  the  appella- 
tion which  he  himself  assumed,  but  always  by  some) 
insulting  allusion  to  the  worst  parts  of  his  character,  or 
to  his  tragical  end.* 

The  absurd  affectation  of  Ilcliog-abalus  to  succeed 
immediately  to  his  supposed  father,  the  son  of  Severus, 
has  led  to  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  chronology  of 
his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  he  occupied  the  Throne  not 
longer  than  three  years,  nine  months,  and  four  days, 
and  yet  medals  are  found  which  bear  date  the  fifth  year 
of  his  Tribunitial  power ;  an  apparent  inconsistency 
which  can  only  be  removed  upon  the  ground  already 
stated,  the  desire  to  obliterate  the  name  and  Govern- 
ment of  Macrinus.  The  same  notion  of  hereditary 
right  to  the  Empire,  in  virtue  of  his  reputed  paternity, 
induced  him  to  claim  as  his  own  the  Consulate  of  his 
predecessor,  and  consequently  to  reckon  the  first  which 
he  actually  enjoyed  as  a  repetition  of  that  high  f — 
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The  accession  of  Alexander  restored  for  a  time  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  confidence  of  all 
classes  of  the  People.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of 
his  mother,  he  waited  until  the  Senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  titles  of  Sovereignty  before  he  presumed  to 
any  of  its  powers ;  and  being  still  in  very  early 


•  Limprid.,., 
t  Ibid.  e.  16,  17. 
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youth,  he  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  Regency, 
consisting  of  sixteen  of  the  gravest  and  most  illustrious 
of  the  Senators,  without  whose  advice  no  measure  of 
any  importance  was  adopted.  It  has  been  remarked, 
too,  of  this  virtuous  Prince,  that  he  resolutely  refused 
to  assume  the  name  of  Antoninus;  alleging,  that  as  he 
could  not  hope  to  equal  the  renown  of  so  great  an  Em- 

•  Umprid.  m  foiifl.t.  14—16. 
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.:  .iTK*y.  peror,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  a  direct 
"•v""'  comparison.  But  the  true  reason,  it  is  probable,  was 
founded  on  a  determination  to  disclaim  the  ambiguous 
honour  of  being  the  son  of  Caracalla;  a  distinction 
which  Julia  Mcesa  thought  proper  to  insinuate  in  his 
behalf,  influenced  rsther  by  her  own  ambitious  views, 
than  by  a  regard  to  her  daughter's  matrimonial  repula- 
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The  first  care*  of  the  new 
to  the  purification  of  such  Temples  as  had  been  pol- 
luted by  the  Foreign  worship,  introduced  into  Rome  by 
the  Imperial  Priest  of  Emesa-  Attention  was  next 
bestowed  upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  had  been  raised  to  public  employments  during1  the 
late  reign ;  many  of  whom  were  found  unworthy  to  re- 
tain their  office*,  and  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
give  way  to  men  of  ability  and  good  principles.  Elo- 
quence, skill  In  the  Law,  and  the  love  of  justice,  became 
the  only  recommendations  to  Civil  preferment ;  while 
valour,  experience,  and  regard  to  discipline,  opened  the 
path  to  promotion  in  the  Army. 

The  death  of  Mesa,  which  took  place  soon  after  her 
grandson  mounted  the  Throne,  left  to  Manias  ait  undi- 
vided influence  in  public  affairs.  With  the  celebrated 
Ulpiun  at  the  bead  of  her  Council  of  State,  she  con- 
ducted the  Administration  with  not  less  integrity  than 

not  only  to  the 
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U  and  gave  much  satisfaction  not  only  t 
who  were  delighted  with  the  peace  and 
rity  to  which  they  had  been  a  long  time  strangers,  but 
even  to  the  Soldiers,  whose  best  feelings  were  gratified 
with  the  prosperity  of  their  Country.  But  her  greatest 
anxiety  was  devoted  to  the  right  education  of  her  son, 
upon  whose  temper  and  dispositions,  she  well  knew,  the 
ultimate  success  of  all  her  labours  must  have  its  chief 
dependence.  She  regarded  it  as  her  first  duty  to  watch 
over  the  morals  of  the  young  Prince,  that  his  innocence 
might  not  be  corrupted.  The  fatal  example  presented 
in  the  history  of  her  nephew's  miserable  reign,  mude  a 
impression  upon  her  mind  ;  for  which  reason,  she 
no  one  to  approach  her  son  whose  character 
in  the  slightest  degree  suspected.  An  exalted  un- 
derstanding soon  convinced  Alexander  of  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue,  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  the 
necessity  of  labour  ;  while  a  natural  mildness  and  mo- 
deration of  temper,  preserved  him  from  the  assaults  of 
passion  and  the  allurements  of  vice.  Thus  Matnara 
found,  what  is  not  always  to  be  expected  in  the  character 
of  a  young  Prince,  a  ready  and  active  cooperation  with 
alt  her  endeavours  to  promote  in  bis  mind  the  love  of 
learning,  and  the  power  of  self-command. t 

The  character  of  Alexander  presented  so  many  points 
worthy  of  praise,  that  the  Writer  of  his  life  in  the 
Augustan  History  exhausts  all  his  powers  of  description 
in  the  attempt  to  do  it  justice.  Herodian  contents 
himself  with  saying,  that  this  Emperor  never  shed  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  person,  and  never  allowed  even  a 
criminal  to  be  put  to  death  until  after  a  regular  trial  and 
formal  sentence.  After  the  horrible  tyranny  to  which 
the  Romans  had  been  subjected,  during  which  the  life 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  State  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  malignant  informer  or  a  suspicious  despot, 
the  prudent  clemency  of  the  second  Severus  must,  no 
doubt,  have  appeared  deserving  of  the  eulogy  which 
the  Historian  has  pronounced  upon  it.    But  not  to  be 
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cruel  or  unjust  is  only  to  be  negatively  good,  and  in  all  M»rru* 
ordinary  cases,  rather  exempts  a  Sovereign  from  blame  ^"^u 
than  entitles  him  to  praise.  Lampridius,  accordingly,  sricms. 
proceeding  on  this  view,  collects  in  his  biography  of  v 
Alexander  a  thousand  minute  circumstances  which  illus- 
trate his  diligence  in  business,  his  love  of  equity,  his 
merciful  disposition,  his  self-denial,  and  the  hahitual 
which  he  exercised  over  all  the  strong 
He  paints  him  as  a  mild,  amiable,  and  com- 
passionate Prince,  accessible  to  good  counsel,  and 
always  more  inclined  to  confer  benefits  upon  others 
than  to  secure  to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  or 
an  exemption  from  toil.  His  doors  were  ever  open  to 
every  one  who  wished  to  approach  him.  No  guard 
surrounded  his  person,  or  obstructed  the  entrance  to  his 
Palace.  He  discouraged  all  adulation,  and  the  use  of 
pompous  titles,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  occasion 
to  address  him;  forbidding  expressly  every  free-born 
Roman  to  continue  the  practice,  introduced  by  former 
Emperors,  of  falling  upon  the  earth  when  introduced 
into  his  presence. 

Mildness  and  gentleness  were,  indeed,  so  strongly  MiMneai  o( 
imprinted  in  the  heart  of  Alexander,  that  his  Biographer  ''■*  le(nPf7- 
has  bestowed  upon  him  the  enviable  character  of  never 
suffering  a  single  day  to  pass  in  which  he  did  not  per- 
form some  act  of  kindness  nr  humanity.  He  is  said  to 
have  expressed  great  veneration  for  the  Christian  pre- 
cept, of  doing  unto  others  as  we  should  wish  that  they 
would  do  unto  us  ;  to  have  caused  it  to  be  engraved  in 
large  letters  in  several  parts  of  his  Palace,  and  even  to 
have  placed  it  as  an  inscription  on  several  other  public 
buildings :  and  when  any  criminal  was  about  to  be 
executed  for  violating  those  laws  in  particular  which 
protect  the  peace  of  Society,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
Public  Crier  to  proclaim  aloud  the  same  sentence,  as  a 
reason  for  the  punishment  which  justice  demanded.  It 
is  added,  that  he  made  the  rule  now  mentioned  the 
guide  of  his  personal  conduct ;  being  always  ready  not 
only  to  forgive  an  offence  directed  against  himself,  but 
even  to  conquer  malice  by  deeds  of  generosity.* 

There  are  proofs  of  great  wisdom  as  well  as  of  bene-  A'^t™e 
volence  in  the  arrangements  which  Alexander  made  for  T" 
the  behoof  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.    He  ad- 
vanced money  at  a  moderate  interest,  which  he  exacted 
or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  fruits  of 
the  labour  which  he  had  set  in  motion.  He  gave  grants 
of  land,  and  even  of  slaves  and  cattle  to  cultivate  it ; 
reserving  to  the  national  Exchequer  a  claim  upon  part 
of  the  produce,  which,  however,  was  used  rather  as  a 
pretext  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  individuals 
whom  he  had  relieved,  than  for  securing  a  i 
muneration.    But  his  patriotism  and  good  sense  i 
with  the  greatest  lustre  in  the  distribution  of  public 
employments.    He  never  looked  upon  the  disposal  of 
an  office  in  the  Army  or  in  the  Civil  departments  of  the 
Government  as  a  favour  which  he  could  bestow,  but  as 
a  solemn  duty  with  the  obligations  of  which  lie  could 
not  dispense.    To  obtain  a  trust  under  bis  Administra- 
tion, therefore,  it  was  first  necessary  to  merit  the  esteem 
of  the  Country.t 

Lampridius  mentions  a  circumstance  which  cannot  Ho 
be  read  without  interest.   The  Emperor,  he  informs  be"? 
us,  was  so  great  a  lover  of  Virtue,  that  he  not  only  ^v,( 

•  Lunprid.  in  Alex,  <Srver.  c.  4— 15. 
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honoured  it  in  the  living,  but  did  all  in  his  power 
to  commemorate  its  happy  effects  in  the  men  of  former 
Age*.  He  collected  in  Trajan's  Square  the  Statues 
of  all  the  deified  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  a*,  also,  of  the 
more  celebrated  Commanders  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  and  served  their  Country ;  adorning  them 
with  inscriptions  which  set  forth  their  exploits  and 
prominent  Qualities.  He  had  likewise  in  his  Palace 
two  chapels,  in  which  the  principal  objects  of  his  vene- 
ration were  ranged  in  two  classes ;  the  one  being  dedi- 
cated to  Virtue,  the  other  to  eminent  abilities.  In 
the  former  were  placed  good  Monarchs,  among  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  rank  Alexander  the  (treat;  nod 
next  to  them,  wise  men  or  Snges,  by  whose  precepts 
the  World  hnd  been  enlightened  and  improved,  in- 
cluding Alrtuham,  Oqiheus,  Apollonius  Tyanxus,  and 
Jesus  Christ.*  In  the  latter  were  Military  heroes,  and 
persons  conspicuous  iu  the  Republic  of  Letters,  such 
as  Achilles,  Cicero,  Virgil,  which  last  he  usually  called 
the  Pinto  of  the  Poets.  In  each  of  these  shrines  he 
offered  sacrifice  every  day ;  confirming  thereby  his  good 
resolutions  with  the  remembrance  of  departed  excel- 
lence, and  giving  vigour  to  his  motiv« 
the  fame  of  good  and  great  actions. 

The  greater  part  of  his  mornings  was  devoted  to  the 
despatch  of  business  with  his  Ministers  j  for  which 
purpose  he  rose  even  before  it  was  light,  and  spent 
several  hours  together  in  this  occupation  without  show- 
ing any  symptoms  of  uneasiness  or  fatigue.  A  coun- 
tenance always  placid  and  serene,  and  an  invariable 
sweetness  of  temper,  rendered  such  laliour  easy  to  him- 
self and  pleasant  to  others.  After  this  he  allotted  some 
time  to  reading  and  amusement.  His  favourite  authors 
were  those  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned. 
To  the  exercises  of  the  mind  succeeded  those  of  the 
body  ;  and  to  promote  health  and  relaxation,  Alex- 
ander engaged  in  the  gymnastic  arts  which  were  most 
valued  among  his  contemporaries,  running,  wrestling, 
and  throwing  the  quoit.  After  the  bath,  and  a  slight 
repast,  he  returned  once  more  to  business,  when 
surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  establishment,  he 
read  letters,  examined  petitions,  and  corrected  de- 
spatches, till  the  approach  of  evening.  Nor  was  it 
before  these  important  duties  were  discharged,  that 
he  opened  the  gates  of  his  Palace  to  the  Nobility, 
who  went  to  pay  visits  of  compliment,  or  to  share  in 
the  entertainments  with  which  the  day  was  usually 
closed.  A  temperate  meal,  with  instructive  conversa- 
tion, afforded  to  the  gruver  class  of  the  Senators  the 
most  agreeable  pastime  ;  while  Plays,  or  the  declama- 
tions of  Orators  and  of  Poets,  who  were  invited  to  read 
their  works,  supplied  that  variety  of  amusement  which 
suited  the  diversity  of  ages  nnd  of  taste. 

A  life  so  regulated  could  not  fail  to  be  distinguished 
by  Knowledge  as  well  as  by  Virtue;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  Alexander  had  the  reputation  of  learning  and 
of  many  accomplishments.  From  his  Syrian  extraction, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Hint  he  spoke  Greek  more 
fluently  than  Latin,  and  that  he  gave  u  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  former  luiiguoge.  11c  comprised  verses 
in  both  tongues  with  so  much  facility,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  written  in  Poetry  the  lives  of  the  good  Emperors. 
He  understood  Geometry  nnd  Music,  nnd  was  even 
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of  several  instrument*,  on  which,  however,  he 
never  played  except  in  private.  Lampridius,  who 
charges  him  with  an  unbecoming  anxiety  respecting  his 
fame,  accuses  him  of  showing  too  much  deference  to 
learned  men,  and  of  regarding  them  as  the  arbiters  of 
bis  reputation,  of  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  he  was 
extremely  jealous.  He  granted  pensions,  it  is  true,  to 
the  Professors  of  the  several  Sciences  and  Arts,  built 
Schools  and  endowed  them  liberally;  but  as  his  patron- 
age was  extended  to  all  classes  of  ingenious  men  whose 
labours  promised  to  adorn  or  benefit  Society,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  influenced  not  less  hv  dis- 
interested patriotism  than  by  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own 
posthumous  celebrity. 

The  worst  enemies  of  Alexander  have  not  assailed  Ae«»*d  of 
his  memory  with  any  crime  more  heinous  than  that  of  ut",oe  de*»" 
yielding  a  little  too  far  to  the  caprice  and  avarice  of  his  '"" 
mother,  whom  Lampridius  describes  as  on  excellent 
woman,  but  covetous.*  He  is  reported  to  have  con- 
nived at  her  rapacity,  when,  perhaps,  he  was  unable  to 
cheek  it.  But  Herodian  relates  an  occurrence  which, 
if  true,  convicts  the  Prince  of  a  degree  of  obsequiousness 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  general  excellence  of  his 
character.  He  informs  us,  that  Mamiea,  after  consent- 
ing that  her  son  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Patri- 
cian, became  jealous  of  the  influence  to  which  the 
young  Empress  very  naturally  attained,  and  plotted  her 
ruin.  Her  resentment  could  not  be  appeased  until  she 
had  expelled  the  wife  of  Alexander  from  the  Palace, 
and  banished  her  into  Africa,  and  finally  brought  down 
upon  the  father,  who  complained  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  his  child,  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  or  rebel. 
The  same  writer,  who  is  throughout  very  unfriendly  to 
the  reputation  of  this  Emperor,  assures  his  readers  that 
Alexander  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  a  scene 
which  ought  to  have  interested  him  the  most  deeply ; 
that  fear  of  his  mother  shut  his  mouth ;  and  that  he 
permitted,  with  a  degree  of  patience  which  would  have 
disgraced  a  simpleton,  a  transaction  which  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity  equally  called  upon  him  to  prevent. 

The  account  given  by  Lampridius  of  this  affair  is 
considerably  different,  and  more  creditable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Prince.  He  relates,  that  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Emperor,  loaded  with  dignities  and  honours 
which  his  connection  with  the  Throne  enabled  him  to 
procure,  entertained  a  criminal  design  against  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
covery affecting  at  once  his  loyalty  and  his  gratitude, 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  insisted  upon  his  death 
and  the  repudiation  of  his 
indeed,  to  determine,  whether 
or  the  credulity  of  Lampridius  is  the  more  deserving 
of  credit ;  but  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Dion 
Cassius  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  Macn:ea 
showed  towards  the  wife  of  her  son  a  degree  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  for  which  the  public  eye  could  not  discover 
any  just  cause,  t 

In  the  administration  of  Civil  affairs,  the  sedulous  His  succeu 
attention  and  pure  motives  of  Alexander  secured  the  ^"f"""!"? 
exercise  of  justice  and  the  restoration  of  confidence.  CmUff«ir,. 
His  choice,  too.  of  wise  counsellors  contributed  much 
to  tile  tranquillity  of  the  Empire ;  for  public  burdens 
were  everywhere  imposed  with  moderation  and  exacted 
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with  lenity.  The  Provinces,  relieved  from  the  taxes 
which  had  been  drawn  from  them  by  the  two  preceding; 
Emperors,  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
administration  of  Magistrates  who  were  convinced  by 
experience,  that  to  deserve  the  love  of  his  subjects  was 
the  only  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  Sove- 
reign. By  the  judicious  economy  of  the  Emperor,  the 
price  of  provisions  and  the  interest  of  money  were  kept 
within  moderate  limits.  Dignity,  freedom,  and  autho- 
rity were  restored  to  the  Senate ;  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Slate  except  one,  the  powers  inherent  in 
the  Empire  were  firmly  directed  to  the  confirmation 
and  perpetuity  of  the  renovated  order  of  things.  The 
Army  did  not  sympathize  with  the  great  body  of  the 
People  in  the  love  of  peace,  and  in  the  admin i miration 
of  ecjual  laws;  while  their  turbulent  spirit,  confirmed 
by  long  impunity,  rendered  them  impatient  of  the  re* 
straints  of  discipline,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the 
public  welfare  if  opposed  to  their  boundless 
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Domilius  Ulpianus,  the  disciple  of  the  great  Papini- 
anus,  and  tutor  to  the  infancy  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
was  elevated  by  his  grateful  pupil  to  the  rank  of  Prae- 
torian Praefect.  The  fame  of  Ulpian  as  a  Jurist  has 
reached  even  to  our  own  times,  but  he  did  not  display 
in  the  Camp  the  same  commanding  powers  which 
raised  his  reputation  in  the  Senate,  and  in  Courts  of 
Justice,  liis  vigilance,  as  well  as  his  avowed  intention 
to  introduce  among  them  certain  reform*,  gave  great 
Offence  to  the  Soldier*,  who  in  return  assailed  his  rare 
with  seditious  language,  and  on  several  occasions  pro. 
deeded  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life.  The  Emperor 
frequently  interposed  for  his  preservation,  and  by  pre- 
senting his  own  body  to  the  swords  of  the  angry  Prae- 
torians, saved  that  of  his  faithful  Minister  from  mortal 
wounds.  But  at  length  their  fury  burst  through  all 
restraint;  and  pursuing  the  unfortunate  Prefect  to  the 
they  murdered  htm  at  the  feet  of  his  master, 
by  their  success,  which  Alexander  had  not 
the  firmness  or  the  power  to  punish,  they  resolved  to 
despatch  in  like  manner  the  celebrated  Historian  Dion 
Castiu*.  Tt.is  officer  was  just  returned  from  his  govern- 
ment in  Upper  Pannonia,  where  he  had  found  means 
to  bring  the  troops  under  his  command  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  make  them  respect  the  au- 
thority of  their  superiors.  It  was  the  apprehension  that 
this  example  might  he  extended  to  themselves  also,  which 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  Guards  against  the  Pannonian 
Governor,  and  rendered  them  clamorous  for  his  head. 
But  Alexander,  so  far  from  listening  to  their  barbarous 
demand,  conferred  upon  Dion  the  honour  of  a  second 
Consulate ;  an  act  of  firmness,  however,  in  which  he 
did  not  persevere,  for  he  soon  afterwards  deemed  it 
expedient  to  advise  the  Consul  to  retire  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  finally  into  Asia  Minor,  his 
native  country,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  a 
distance  from  the  mutinous  Prcetoriatis.t 

These  facts  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  feel  his  power  or  hi* 
resolution  equal  to  the  object  which  he  was  so  desirous 
to  accomplish, — the  reformation  of  the  Military  Order. 
Tli is  impression  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  indirect 
method  which  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  Epagathus,  the  principal  author  of  the 
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sedition  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Ulpian.  He 
removed  him  from  Italy  to  Egypt,  under  the  pretext  of 
giving  him  a  command  in  the  latter  Country ;  from 
whence  he  was,  in  due  time,  brought  back  to  Crete, 
where  he  paid  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime. 

But  that  it  was  the  want  of  power  and  not  of  courage 
to  which  we  must  ascribe  the  failure  of  Alexander  iu 
the  case  of  the  PraHorians,  is  rendered  manifest  by  hi* 
conduct  on  other  occasions.  Wheu  the  Troops  were 
in  the  field,  he  never  suffered  either  officers  or  soldiers 
to  quit  their  standard  to  gratify  their  love  of  plunder 
or  private  revenge.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  punished  every 
such  breach  of  discipline  with  marked  severity  :  and  on 
one  occasion,  wheu  a  farrier  destroyed  the  property  of 
an  old  womau,  and  thereby  deprived  her  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  he  condemned  the  man  to  be 
her  slave,  and  to  labour  for  her  maintenance  as  long  a* 
she  should  live. 

There  is  ou  record  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  Hiifimnra 
of  his  coolness  and  determination.  When  at  Antioch,  on  »  "wn><»- 
preparing  for  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  he  ?bu ' 
found  it  necessary  to  chastise  the  immorality  of  a  ccr- 
tain  number  of  the  men  belonging  to  a  particular 
legion.  The  Cohorts  became  mutinous,  and  demanded 
back  their  comrades  with  seditious  cries.  Alexander 
ascended  the  tribunal,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
brought  before  him  loaded  with  chains,  and  then  ad- 
dressed the  riotous  Legionaries  in  the  following  terms: 
"Fellow  Soldiers!  for  such  I  am  still  willing  to  call 
you,  l>ecau»e  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  heartily  disap- 
prove the  conduct  of  those  individuals  who  have  in- 
curred my  displeasure,  you  cannot  fail  to  know  that  it 
is  the  discipline  of  our  ancestors  which  has  hitherto 
preserved  the  power  and  glory  nf  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  without  this  support  the  Roman  Empire  and 
name  must  infallibly  perish.  Your  companions  have 
guilty  of  great  irregularities,  alike  disgraceful  to 
and  fatal  to  the  success  and  reputation  of 
our  arms.  Never  will  I  suffer  the  infamous  disorders 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  my  predecessor, 
that  monster  of  impurity,  to  be  revived  while  I  am  on 
the  Throne.  The  death  of  the  offenders  shall  expiate 
their  crime !" 

At  these  words,  the  clamours  of  the  Legion  inter- 
rupted his  mild  expostulation.  "  Forbear  that  noise," 
he  exclaimed ;  "  such  outcries  may  be  suitable  enough 
in  the  field  of  battle,  but  they  Iwcoinc  you  not  when 
to  your  Emperor.  Preserve  your  warlike 
until  you  be  in  the  presence  of  the  G 
the  Persians,  and  the  Sanitarians,  but 
against  him  who  bestows  upon  you  the  food,  the 
clothing,  and  tlie  riches  of  the  Proviuces.  Be  silent, 
that  I  may  not  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  you  all  at 
once  from  the  rank  of  Soldier*  to  the  condition  of  pri- 
vate Citizens,  if  indeed  those  be  worthy  of  that  honoured 
name  who  wantonly  violate  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
our  Country."  This  threatening  inflamed  the  resent- 
ment of  the  mutineers  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  Their 
murmurs  were  louder,  and  expressed  more  audaciously  : 
they  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  brandish  their  arms. 
Alexander,  still  unintimidated,  resumed  his  address. 
"  Those  weapons,"  said  he,  "  were  given  you  to  be 
employed  against  the  enemies  of  Home;  prove  them 
in  that  service,  if  ye  be  men  of  true  courage.  Your 
menaces  have  no  ellcct  upon  me.  In  taking  my  life, 
you  will  remove  but  one  individual,  whom  tlie  Republic 
can  well  spare.  Our  Country  will  still  i 
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with  the  exertions  ol  the  Senate  and  Roman  People, 
and  the  hand  of  National  justice  will  not  fail  to  avenge 
its  own  cause."  The  seditious  legion  became  now 
more  outrageous  than  ever  ;  upon  which  the  Emperor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  all  extremities, 
pronounced  the  decisive  sentence,  "  Citizens  '.  lay  down 
your  arms,  and  depart  from  a  camp  which  no  longer 
acknowledges  you." 

The  voice  fell  on  their  ears  like  thunder,  and  it  was 
instantly  obeyed.  Those  very  men  who  had  so  obsti- 
nately opposed  the  punishment  of  their  comrades, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  punishment  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  themselves.  They  forthwith  laid  down 
their  arms  and  other  military  accoutrements,  and, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  Camp,  sought  a  temporary 
lodging  in  private  houses.  Nay,  what  is  more,  they 
entreated  Alexander  in  the  most  humble  manner  to  em- 
body them  once  more  as  a  legion,  and  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  proving  their  repentance,  and  reco- 
vering their  character  as  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
da>s  he  granted  their  petition,  but  not  before  he  had 
punished  with  death  those  Tribunes  by  whose  neglect 
or  iiiHiigalion  the  mutiny  had  been  excited :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  legion  which  was  thus 
broken  and  restored,  was  ever  afterwards  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Emperor,  served  him  faithfully  while 
living,  and  revenged  him  when  dead.* 

But  Alexander,  generally  speaking,  had  recourse  to 
gentle  means  for  gaining  the  affections  of  his 
It  was  with  him  a  standing  maxim,  that  mili- 


tary discipline  could  not  be  effectually  supported  unless 
the  men  were  well  fed,  suitably  clothed  and  armed,  and 
even  somewhat  at  ease  in  their  general  circumstances.! 
For  this  reason,  he  not  only  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
private  soldiers  with  the  most  severe  exactness,  punish- 
ing every  officer  who  attempted  to  infringe  their  privi- 
leges or  diminish  their  dues;  but  he  also  devised  means 
for  lessening  their  fatigue  on  the  march,  for  alleviating 
their  sufferings  when  sick  or  wounded,  and  for  securing 
to  them  a  comfortable  retirement  at  the  end  of  their 
services.  He  relaxed  the  ancient  rule  by  which  every 
man  was  obliged  to  carry  oti  his  shoulders  seventeen 
days'  provisions.  Ample  magazines  were  formed  along 
the  public  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire; 
and  ns  soon  as  they  entered  an  enemy's  country,  they 
were  supplied  with  mules,  or  other  Iteasts  of  burden,  to 
carry  their  baggage.  Beside*,  the  Emperor  was  always 
ready  to  share  whatever  labours  he  imposed  upon  bis 
followers.  He  solaced  their  privations,  and  praised 
their  exertions ;  and.  in  a  word,  he  embraced  every 
occasion  of  expressing  his  warmest  regard  for  a  Body 
of  men,  whose  welfare  he  was  pleased  to  describe  as 
being  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  whole  Empire. 
His  endeavours,  indeed,  to  restore  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination, were  not  attended  with  the  success  which 
they  deserved ;  and  though,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  neither  his  prudence  nor  his  courage  could  be 
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questioned,  he  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  turbulent 
and  licentious  spirit  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
subdue. 

But  the  course  of  events  calls  us  from  the  considera- 
tion of  private  character  and  domestic  arrangements  to 
follow  him  into  the  East,  where,  about  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  conducted  a  successful  war  against  the 
Persians.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  AwgutUtn  Hutory, 
obscure  hints  of  hostile  movements  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Northern  frontiers ;  and  we  find  allusions  to  triumphs 
which  on  several  occasions  are  imagined  to  have 
crowned  the  arms  of  the  Imperial  Lieutenants.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Alexander  took  the  field  in 
person  until  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  was  insulted, 
and  its  Asiatic  Provinces  endangered  by  the  preten- 
sions of  Artaxerxes,  the  new  Sovereign  of  Persia. 

The  reader  of  ancient  History  requires  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  Parthians,  under  the  command  of  their 
celebrated  Prince  Arsaces,  rose,  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  Christ,  to  the  Sovereignty  of  those 
fine  countries  which  are  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  and  also  that,  governed  by  a  dynasty  of 
Kings  who  perpetuated  the  name  of  their  founder, 
they  maintained  an  undisputed  ascendency  in  that  part 
of  Asia  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years.  Artabanes,  the  last  Monarch  of  the  House  of  the 
Arsacide,  weakened  his  Kingdom  by  a  protracted  Civil 
war,  waged  with  his  brother  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Throne ;  and  hence  he  found  that  he  had  no  sooner 
suppressed  all  opposition  at  home,  than  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  more  formidable  array  of  certain  vassal 
Princes,  who  were  resolved  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

This  insurrection  originated  with  the  Persians,  who 
at  that  time  consented  to  be  led  by  a  spirited  youth, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Artaxerxes,  which  he  had 
probably  assumed,  and  still  more  by  the  honour  of 
founding  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Sassauides,  which 
governed  Persia  from  the  days  of  Alexander  Severus 
down  to  the  era  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  The 
birth  of  this  adventurer,  as  is  usual  in  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, is  darkly  clouded  with  fable.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  soldier,  whose  name  was  Sassan,  by  the  wife  of  a 
shoemaker,  who  being  very  learned  in  Astrology,  was 
thereby  enabled  to  foresee  that  the  descendants  of  his 
military  neighbour  were  to  acquire  great  fame  and 
power,  coveted  for  his  spouse  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  the  first  of  such  a  favoured  race,  and  accord- 
ingly handed  her  over  to  the  father  of  Artaxerxes.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  extraction,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  the  means  of  rousing  the  Persians  to 
a  sense  of  their  degradation,  as  the  tributaries  of  a 
People  whom  their  ancestors  despised.  Recalling  to 
their  recollection  the  glories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  long 
succession  of  Kings  which  they  had  given  to  Asia,  he 
induced  them  to  rise  against  Artabanes,  whose  arms 
and  treasures  he  reminded  them,  were  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  resist  their  efforts  to  recover  their  just 
independence.  In  three  battles  he  so  completely  de- 
feated the  Parthians,  that  he  forthwith  transferred  to 
the  Sceptre  of  Persia  the  authority  of  which  it  had 
been  so  loug  deprived,  and  invested  it  once  more  with 
a  paramount  sway  over  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia.* 
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by  this  brilliant  success,  he  resolved  to 
immediately  against  the  Romans.  He 
into  Mesopotamia,  threatened  Syria,  and  even 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  asserting,  that 
these  countries  had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and 
governed  for  centuries  by  Persian  Satraps,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Great  King,  whose  glory,  he  added,  he 
himself  had  in  some  measure  retrieved,  and  whose 
territories  he  was  determined  to  repossess.  When  in- 
telligence  of  the  Parthian  revolution  reached  Rome, 
together  with  the  pretensions  founded  upon  it  by  the 
victorious  rebel,  the  pacific  Government  of  Alexander 
was  not  a  liUle  disturbed.  On  all  occasions  the  son  of 
Mamjea  was  more  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  reason 
than  to  force.  Herodian,  indeed,  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
presenting him  as  smitleu  with  grief  and  consternation; 
shuddering  at  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  so  distant  a 
war  against  so  powerful  an  enemy.  It  is  certain,  that 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  Chief,  with  the 
view  of  dissuading  him  from  his  projected  invasion  of 
the  Roman  Provinces,  by  exhibiting  the  evils  which 
must  result  from  the  conflict  of  two  such  mighty  Em- 
pires, lie  reminded  him  ut  the  same  time  of  the 
repeated  victories  which  had  been  gained  over  the 
Parthiaus  by  Trajan,  Severus,  and  other  Commanders, 
when  the  whole  power  of  Persia  was  included  in  that 
of  a  single  Province  of  the  great  Kingdom  which  owned 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  Arsacitla.". 

Artaxerxes,  as  might  have  been  cx|>ected,  paid  no 
regard  to  those  remonstrances.  Haughty  by  nature, 
and  elated  with  prosperity,  he  answered  the  embassy  of 
Rome  by  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities.  He 
entered  Mesopotamia  with  an  increased  armament,  laid 
siege  to  its  principal  cities,  routed  some  legions  which 
he  attacked  in  their  separate  camps,  and  gained  a 
temporary  possession  of  the  whole  country. 

The  deliberations  which  preceded  the  departure  of 
Alexander  from  his  Capital  indicated,  without  doubt, 
that  he  regarded  war  in  general  as  a  great  calamity, 
and  looked  forward  to  that  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
enter  with  the  serious  conviction,  that  before  it  could 
be  brought  to  a  close,  much  time  and  treasure,  and 
many  valuable  lives,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition 
of  an  upstart.  He  levied,  indeed,  a  powerful  army, 
selected  brave  and  skilful  officers,  and  provided  them 
with  supplies  adapted  to  the  service  in  which  they 
were  to  be  employed.  Still,  he  did  not  despair  of 
obviating  the  necessity  of  a  direct  appeal  to  arms. 
When  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  despatched  a  second 
mesiajre  to  the  Persian  King,  exhorting  him  to  mode- 
rate his  views,  and  listen  to  equitable  terms  of  accom- 
modation. He  had  hoped  that  his  presence  in  Syria,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  might  induce  his  rival  to 
withdraw  his  pretensions,  and  retreat  beyond  the 
Tigris;  but  Artaxerxes,  on  the  contrary,  esteeming 
these  repeated  attempts  to  avoid  a  war  as  proofs  of 
weakness  or  of  fear,  received  every  overture  with  scorn, 
and  became  more  unreasonable  in  the  conditions  which 
be  proposed.  He  returned  an  answer  to  the  Emperor 
by  four  hundred  of  his  Lords,  magnificently  dressed, 
armed  with  bows,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses ;  in- 
forming him,  that  the  Great  King  demanded  that  the 
Romans  should  without  delay  relinquish  all  Syria,  as 
well  as  the  countries  situated  between  the  sea  of  Cilicia, 
the  JEgtan  Sea,  and  the  Euxine,  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  dominions  of  the  Persians. 
Alexander,  finding  that  war  could  be  no  longer 
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avoided,  made  his  final  preparations  for  carrying  it 
on  with  vigour.  As  he  had  a  numerous  army,  drawn 
from  different  nations,  and  trained  to  fight  according 
to  the  various  systems  of  tactics  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Asiatics,  he  was  advised  by  the  ablest  Generals  who 
followed  his  banners  to  divide  his  followers  into  three 
great  bodies,  and  to  attack  the  Persian  Empire  in 
three  vital  points  at  the  same  moment.  One  of  these 
detachments  was  to  cross  Armenia,  a  country  still  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  pass  from  thence  into 
Media ;  the  second  was  to  march  southwards  into  the 
Province  of  Susiana,  and  to  ravage  the  Capital  of  the 
rising  Empire;  and  the  third  or  main  division,  with  the 
Emperor  at  its  head,  was  to  take  the  middle  rood  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  at  once  to  carry  the  weight  of  Alex- 
ander's vengeance  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  here- 
ditary dominions.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  likewise 
required  that  all  the  Troops  should  afterwards  meet  at 
one  point,  and  cooperate  together  for  the  final  reduction 
of  the  Persian  confederacy.* 

In  regi.rd  to  the  details  of  the  actual  warfare  which 
ensued,  we  have,  as  usual,  to  reconcile  us  well  as  we 
can  the  conflicting  statements  of  Herodian  and  Lam- 
pridius.  The  Greek  Historian  insinuates,  that  the 
timidity  of  Alexander  and  the  terrors  of  his  mother 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  main  division  of  the  Army, 
and  rendered  useless  the  success  of  the  other  two, 
which  were  conducted  with  greater  resolution.  Rut 
whatever  occurrences  may  have  diversified  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hand*,  that  the 
grand  Armies  enme  at  length  to  on  engagement,  in 
which  the  Romans  carried  away  a  signal  udvantage. 
Artaxerxes  is  reported  to  have  entered  the  field  with 
seven  hundred  elephants,  a  thousand  armed  chariots, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cavalry.  The 
Emperor  is  suid  to  have  displayed  great  firmness, 
skill,  and  the  utmost  contempt  of  death ;  moving 
from  point  to  point  with  the  coolness  of  an  expe- 
rienced Commander,  encouraging  his  men,  and  setting 
an  example  of  every  military  excellence.  The  victory 
is  described  as  having  been  most  complete.  In  his 
address  pronounced  before  the  Senate,  Alexander  stated, 
that,  of  the  seven  hundred  elephants,  the  Romans  had 
killed  two  hundred  and  taken  three  hundred;  thut 
they  had  captured  a  great  many  of  the  chariots,  and  put 
to  flight  sixscore  thousand  horse ;  that  they  had  slain 
two  thousand  men  armed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  made  as 
many  captives  as  would  enrich  by  their  ransoms  the 
whole  Army  which  had  been  collected  round  the  Imperial 
standards  at  Antioch.  "We  have  put  to  flight,"  says  he, 
"  Artaxerxes  denominated  by  the  Eastern  world  the 
Great  King,  and  who,  if  we  measure  his  title  by  his 
power,  is  not  unworthy  of  that  distinction.  He  has  re- 
tired, defeated  and  disgraced,  into  his  native  dominions  ; 
and  the  Provinces  which,  in  days  not  long  gone  by,  saw 
our  captive  Eagles  carried  in  triumph  by  an  insulting 
conqueror,  have  recently  witnessed  the  flight  of  that 
presumptuous  Chief,  who  left  in  our  possession  the 
national  standard  of  his  confederated  Tribes.  Our 
Soldiers  return  rich  and  happy.  The  benefits  which 
have  crowned  their  victory  have  made  them  forget  the 
fatigue  and  peril  with  which  it  was  purchased  ;  and  all 
that  now  remains  is  the  duty  of  returning  thanks  to 
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rewarded  with  this  triumphant  Issue."* 

The  Triumph  which  was  decreed  to  Alexander  did  not 
detain  him  long  at  Rome.  He  endured,  indeed,  the 
fatigue  of  the  usual  display,  exhibited  his  prisoners, 
and  set  forth  to  public  gaze  the  variety  of  his  spoils. 
He  conferred  the  nccu.it timed  largess  on  the  Military, 
Invade  wd  gratified  the  luxurious  idleness  of  the  Citizens  with 
Games  and  theatrical  amusements.  He  founded  Schools 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
dedicated  them  in  honour  of  his  mother,  whose  name 
they  bore;  but  his  chief  attention,  meanwhile,  was 
directed  to  a  rising  storm  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  Gaul,  which  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  fairest 
parts  of  Italy. 

Several  of  those  fierce  Tribes  which  dwelt  beyond 


pinkiof"18  ^mne»  ta'l'n^  advantage  of  his  absence  in  the 
East,  had  invaded  the  Roman  Provinces  on  the  South, 
and  carried  devastation  into  the  very  heart  of  Gaul. 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  marched  against 
them  with  a  powerful  host,  consisting  not  only  of  the 
veteran  Legionaries  who  had  just  vanquished  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  bowmen,  but  also  of  Mauritanian 
slingers,  Parthian  archers,  and  other  light  troops  se- 
lected from  the  Provincial  armies,  who  were  prepared 
to  assail  the  Germans  with  weapons  more  formidable 
to  their  massy  columns  than  either  spear  or  sword.  No 
sooner  had  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Alps  than  the 
enemy  retired.  Equally  ready  for  peace  or  for  war, 
he  built  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  Rhine  to  com 
mand  an  entrance  into  their  territ 


territory,  and  at  the 
time  sent  messengers  to  their  Chiefs,  to  induce  them 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Hi-story  has 
not  preserved  the  teuour  of  their  reply,  but  we  may 
presume  that  Uiey  rejected  his  offers  and  defied  his 


power ;  for  It  is  clear  that  Alexander  found  it 
sary  to  winter  on  the  German  frontiers,  where  he 
employed  the  interval  in  reforming  the  Gallic  Legion*, 
and  in  attempting  to  revive  among  them  the  spirit  of 
ancient  discipline.  These  stubborn  cohorts,  long  ac- 
customed to  unbounded  licentiousness,  op|josed  the 
patriotic  designs  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  became 
seditious;  and  the  Officers  who  were  employed  to 
second  the  efforts  of  their  Prince,  instead  of  following 
up  his  instructions  with  firmness,  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  men,  and  studied  to  turn  their  disaffec- 
tion to  the  furtherance  of  their  personal  ambition. 
Among  these,  Maximinus  held  a  distinguished  place. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  levies, 
which  he  undertook  to  form  after  the  model  of  the  fine 
troops  who  under  Sever  us  had  conquered  the  East  and 
West.  One  day  as  he  approached  their  line*  to  resume 
the  usual  exercises,  the  Soldiers,  either  from  a  sudden 
impulse  or  a  premeditated  conspiracy,  saluted  him  by 
the  title  of  Emperor,  and  urged  him  to  complete  their 
rebellion  by  the  murder  of  Alexander.  The  catastrophe 
which  followed  is  variously  related.*  Some  writers 
assert  that  the  son  of  Mamaea  was  assassinated  in  his  ration 
tent,  whither  he  had  retired  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of 
repose  after  dinner ;  while  others  maiutain  that  he  was 
pursued  thither  by  the  insurgents,  who  had  openly 
declared  for  Maximinus.  No  doubt,  however,  exists  as 
to  the  main  fact,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Soldiers 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Commander  just  named  ;  who 
to  the  number  of  his  victims  immediately  added  the 
Empress,  and  the  most  faithful  friends  of  her  Govern- 
ment. A  system  of  proscription  and  cruelty  ensued, 
which  revived  all  the  horrors  of  the  evil  days 
Nero,  Coramodus,  and  Caracal  la. 
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Tiik  troubles  which  followed  the  mild  reign  of 
Alexander  Sevens  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
page  of  Horn  mi  History.  Native  authors  have  com- 
pared the  change  which  took  place  at  his  death  to  the 
fabled  transition  from  the  Golden  Age  to  that  of  Iron; 
for  the  Sceptre  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  n  gentle, 
pacific,  and  truly  patriotic  Prince,  into  those  of  a  cruel 
barbarian,  who  took  pride  to  himself  for  governing  the 
Empire  by  means  of  terror  and  brutal  force.  The  fury 
which  he  manifested  against  ever)  person  distinguished 
either  by  his  birth  or  by  his  services  to  the  State,  soon 
exhausted,  indeed,  the"  endurance  of  the  Senate,  and 
induced  that  illustrious  Body  to  supersede  him  by  the 
appointment  of  men  more  worthy  to  rule ;  but  so  great 
was  his  interest  with  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  means 
which  he  possessed  for  carrying  on  war,  that  before  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Throne  he  triumphed  over  two 


npetitors,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  finally 
involved  the  other  two  in  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe 
which  closed  his  bloody  career.f 

The  personal  history  of  Maximinus,  while  it  presents 
some  striking  incidents  as  a  separate  narrative,  tends 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  Civil  authority  at  Rome,  and  on  the  complete 
ascendency  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Military 
power  in  the  Provinces  not  less  than  in  Italy.  The 
adventurer  now  named  appears  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Thrace,  and  is  first  noticed  on  an  occasion  of  festi-  ™*,0.Tr.° 
vity,  celebrated  by  Severus,  when  marching  through  that 
country,  on  his  return  from  the  East.  During  the 
military  Gaines  which  were  given  on  the  birth-day  of 
Geta,  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  attracted  by 
the  boastful  manner  of  a  gigantic  barbarian,  who 
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requested  permission  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrest- 
ing. Severus,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  reputation  of 
the  Soldiers  in  an  unequal  combat,  sought  an  antagonist 
for  Maxirainus  among  the  followers  of  the  Camp;  and 
upon  seeing  him  throw  down  sixteen  of  the  stoutest 
without  anv  effort  or  symptom  or  fatigue,  he  rewarded 
his  success  with  some  trifling  ornaments  of  silver,  and 
a  request  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Two  days  after- 
wards, when  the  Emperor  appeared  among  the  troops, 
the  young  recruit  placed  himself  in  his  way  ;  when  the 
former,  either  to  rid  himself  of  the  freedoms  which  he 
apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  wrestler,  or 
to  put  his  astonishing  swiftness  to  the  test,  gullopped 
off  at  full  speed.  Maximums  kept  close  at  the  horse's 
side,  without  any  diminution  of  vigour  or  alacrity. 
"Thracian,"  said  Severus,  "would  it  not  give  you 
pleasure  to  have  a  bout  of  wrestling  after  your  race  ?" 
"  It  would  indeed,"  replied  the  indefatigable  youth, 
and  tie  forthwith  cast  to  the  ground  seven  of  the 
strongest  soldiers  that  were  in  the  whole  Army.  This 
feat  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  a 
spleodUl  gorget,  and  a  place  in  the  Imperial  Guards.* 
The  stature  of  Maximums  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
euilit  feet.  His  strength,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  pro- 
[K>rtioa  to  the  magnitude  of  his  body ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  statement  of  Capitolinus,  his  appetite  and 
ers  of  digestion  were  not  less  extraordinary.  Forty 
of  flesh  and  seven  gallons  of  wine  .supplied  the 
of  his  daily  meals.  Nor  was  his  courage 
inferior  to  his  prodigious  physical  energies,  fn  his 
early  youth,  while  occupied  with  the  cares  of  a  herds- 
man, he  was  chosen  by  his  companions  to  take  the 
command  of  their  troop  when  employed  against  the 
robbers  by  whom  their  country  was  infested.  The 
ume  qualities  of  coolness  and  resolution  secured  his 
promotion  in  the  more  regular  service  of  the  Roman 
armies  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Caracalla  he  bad  risen  to  the  respectable  rank  of  Cen- 
turion.   Disgusted  with  the  murder  of  this  Prince,  he 


refused  to 


but 


into  his 


native  Province  made  a  purchase  of  land,  and  devoted 
himself  for  a  time  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  accession 
of  Heliogabulus  opened  a  path  for  his  return  to  mili- 
tary fife;  and  during  the  succeeding  Government  of 
Alexander,  he  continued  to  rise  in  his  favourite  profes- 
sion until  at  length  he  attained  to  the  command  of  a 
legion,  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
respect  of  the  whole  Army.f 

But  his  ambition  did  not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  his 
preferment,  and  even  to  outstrip  all  legitimate  means 
for  augmenting  his  fortunes.  He  cast  his  eye  on 
the  Imperial  Throne ;  thinking  it  not  too  much  that 
he  who  could  wield  the  affections  of  the  Soldiers 
and  train  them  to  victory,  should  likewise  have  the 
power  of  remunerating  their  toils.  Though  a  stranger 
to  real  wisdom,  he  was  not  devoid  of  that  selfish  cun- 
ning « hicb  can  point  out  to  the  least  instructed  mind 
the  proper  oecasion  for  pursuing  its  own  interests.  He 
saw  that  amidst  the  casualties  of  actual  war,  Alexander 
was  gradually  losing  the  hold  which  he  had  ouce  pos- 
sessed upon  the  reverence  of  the  Army.  He  improved 
this  change  of  sentiment  among  the  men,  and  endea- 
voured to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  a  Prince 
whom  he  represented  as  a  child  still  under  the  direction 


a.  ». 
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of  his  mother.    By  means  of  his  emissaries  he  spread  C*iu 
a  report,  which  he  knew  would  incense  the  veteran  Julius 
troops,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  that  )f  Jjf^™^,, 
Mumass  had  prevailed  upon  her  son  to  relinquish  the 
German  war  altogether,  and  to  march  back  the  Legions 
into  Syria,  ber  native  country,  where  she  might  enjoy 
the  case  and  splendour  to  which  she  had  been  lonjr 
accustomed,  and  which  suited  better  with  the 
disposition  than  a  dangerous  encampment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.* 

The  event  has  been  already  mentioned :  Alexander 
and  his  mother  were  assassinated  by  the  disaffected  j"",™^ 
Soldiers,  and  Maxiininus  was  immediately  saluted  Em- 
peror. Some  time  passed,  it  is  said,  before  the  Army 
in  general  was  aware  that  the  death  of  their  late 
Sovereign  was  attributable  to  the  machinations  of  his 
To  conceal  the  share  which  he  had  in  that 
to  bewail  the  loss  of  a 


1  gentle,  and  even  to 
tokens  oi 


lus  memory  with  all  the  tokcus  of  regard  which  friend- 
ship  and  the  sense  of  obligation  are  wont  to  confer 
upon  departed  worth.  A  magnificent  sepulchre  was 
erected  in  Gaul,  and  the  Royal  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Home  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and  affection. 

But  white  the  fierce  Maximinus  was  thus  amusing 
the  grief  of  the  better  part  of  the  Army,  he  neglected 
no  means  for  establishing  the  power  to  which  his 
intrigues  had  raised  him.  He  had  a  son.  a  < 
of  high  promise  in  all  the  < 
a  Prince  to  the  favour  of  a  warlike  people ; 
accomplished,  and  brave.  Him  he  forthwith  invested 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  Cm  tar,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  noble  youths  who  bad  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  to  study  the  Arts,  and  acquire  the  habits  of 
military  life.  He  also  wrote  a  submissive  Letter  to  the 
Senate,  entreating  thut  tliev  would  confirm  the  election 
of  the  Army  ;  a  boon  which  it  was  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  refuse.  He  gafe  or  promised  a  large  donative 
to  the  Soldiers,  praised  their  loyalty,  and  held  out  to  them 
the  prospects  of  numerous  triumphs  in  the  war  upon 
which  they  had  just  entered.  Under  various  pretences.  H«  giim 
too,  he  dismissed  from  all  employments  near  his  person  Km1' 
those  individuals  upon  whose  attachment  he  had  not 
the  fullest  reliance.  He  sent  into  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  every  one  who  had  attracted  the  regard  or 
merited  the  friendship  of  Alexander ;  or  if  there  were 
any  whom  he  suspected  of  cherishing  in  their  minds 
a  feeling  of  detestation  for  the  treacherous  cruelty  by 
which  Uuu  amiable  Prince  had  been  cut  off,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  remove  his  fears  and  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge, by  nutting  them  to  instant  death.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  he  manifested  the  utmost  impatience  of 
the  society  of  such  Officers  as  had  witnessed  his  pro- 
gress through  the  different  ranks  of  the  service,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin. 
Though  he  depended  on  the  affection  of  the  Soldiers, 
who  really  loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  be  was 
conscious  that  his  low  birth,  his  rude  manners,  and  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  Arts  and  refinement  of  civilized 
life,  formed  a  very  unfavourable  contrast  with  the  high 
lineage  and  accomplished  character  of  his  predecessor. 
For  this  reason,  he  took  away  the  lives  of  several  dis- 
tinguished men.  who  were  chargeable  with  no  other 
besides  that  of  having  known  the  " 
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a  poor  and  savage  Thracian,  or  of  having  relieved  his 
wants  and  aided  his  promotion.* 

A  conspiracy,  for  the  detection  of  which  he  gave 
honour  to  his  own  vigilance  and  penetration,  supplied 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  glutting  his  revenge  against 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  meritorious  of  his 
subjects.  Magnus,  a  man  of  Consular  rank,  was  ac- 
cused of  having  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  several  sol- 
diers and  Centurions,  who  were  to  kill  Maximums  oud 
raise  himself  to  the  Throne.  Whether  such  an  intention 
was  ever  seriously  entertained,  no  means  have  been  left 
whereby  to  determine  ;  for  no  persons  were  examined 
in  regard  to  it,  no  evidence  was  collected  or  recorded  ; 
the  voice  of  the  Emperor  alone  declared  that  Magnus, 
with  four  thousand  accomplices,  had  plotted  against 
his  life  and  Government,  and  that  the  punishment  of 
death  must  be  inflicted  upon  every  individual  conspi- 
rator. Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  crucified, 
others  were  sewed  up  in  the  hides  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, several  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  many 
were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  t 

Nor  was  his  cruelty  confined  to  the  hour  of  domestic 
treason  and  danger.  Even  after  a  successful  campaign 
in  Germany,  in  which  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  nume- 
rous victories  over  the  Barbarians,  he  filled  his  camp 
with  legal  murders,  and  the  whole  Empire  with  suspi- 
cion and  alarm.  He  sent  forth  a  host  of  spies,  whom 
he  incited  to  torment  the  People  with  false  accusations. 
Occurrences  which  had  slept  in  oblivion  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  were  revived  by  the  ministers  of  his 
rapacity,  in  order  to  plunder  the  rich,  or  to  punish  the 
suspected.  To  be  charged  with  an  offence  and  to  be 
found  guilty  were  the  same  thing ;  for  every  one  who 
was  tried  was  sure  to  be  condemned.  Age  and  digni- 
ties were  so  far  from  being  a  protection,  that  on  the 
slightest  surmise  of  disloyalty,  the  greatest  and  most 
venerable  persons  in  the  State,  even  those  who  had 
commanded  armies,  governed  Provinces,  and  had  en- 
joyed the  Consular  and  Triumphal  ornaments,  were 
seized,  thrown  into  close  carriages,  and  hurried  away, 
day  and  night,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  tyrant,  where, 
after  enduring  every  species  of  contumely  and  outrage, 
they  were  usually  put  to  death. 

The  brutal  ferocity  of  Maximinus  realized  on  more 
than  oue  occasion  the  very  evils  which  he  dreaded.  A 
body  of  Osrhoirnians,  whom  the  late  Emperor  had  en- 
listed in  the  East,  and  carried  with  him  iuto  Gaul,  upon 
learning  that  the  life  of  their  master  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Thracian  peasant,  conceived 
against  the  latter  the  most  violent  resentment,  and  re- 
solved to  avenge  upou  his  person  and  interests  the  cause 
of  their  beloved  Prince.  For  this  purpose  they  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Titus  Quartinus,  an  Officer  who  had  not  only 
discharged  the  duties  of  Consul,  but  had  also  attained 
a  high  place  in  tl»e  regard  of  Alexander,  and  him  they 
invited  to  assume  the  Purple.  Aware  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  must  uttend  such  a  step,  he  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  adopting  it ;  but  his  refusal  and  his 
remonstrances  made  no  impression,  and  they  proceeded 
by  main  force  to  invest  him  with  the  usual  ensigns  of 
the  Imperial  dignity.  The  result  corresponded  with 
the  anticipations  of  the  unfortunate  Senator;  for  at  the 
end  of  six  days  a  perfidious  friend,  who  had  used  his 
utmost  influence  to  prevail  upon  him  to  comply  with 
the  desire  of  the  Army,  attacked  him  while  be  slept, 
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and  carried  his  head  to  Muximinus.  The  jealous  Em- 
peror was  pleased  at  obtaining  so  easy  a  deliverance 
from  the  danger  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  ; 
but  reflecting  that  the  individual  to  whose  treachery  he 
was  indebted  Ibr  it,  had  been  active  in  fomenting  the 
rebellion  of  the  Asiatic  auxiliaries,  and  judging  besides 
that  he  could  not  put  any  confidence  in  a  man  who 
had  betrayed  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  private  life, 


gove  orders  that  he  should  be  instantly  put  to  death.* 
These  occurrences  did  not  in  any  degree  relax  hi 
preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Germans.  Having  tli»  w 


relax  his  He  begun 


added  considerably  to  the  Army  which  the  son  ot 'i?**0*^ 
Mamca  had  collected  on  the  Rhine,  he  crossed  that  Mj'^,i7« 
river,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  Barbarians  in  their  ropeatr.l 
forests  and  marshes.  If  the  extent  of  his  success  were  victories, 
to  be  measured  by  his  own  estimate  of  his  exploits,  us 
transmitted  to' the  Senate,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  had,  by  his  valour  and  skill,  entirely  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  Julius  Cassar.  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
language,"  said  he,  "  to  do  justice  to  our  achievements. 
We  have  laid  waste  forty  miles  of  the  country,  swept 
away  the  flocks,  taken  multitudes  of  prisoners,  and 
slain  every  man  who  carried  arms.  In  a  very  short 
period,  I  have  finished  more  wars  than  any  hero  of 
antiquity  ever  waged.  The  booty  sent  to  Rome  ex- 
ceeds all  expectation ;  and  the  soil  of  Italy  could  not 
supply  room  for  the  captives  who  have  fallen  into  our 
hands, "f  To  assist  the  comprehension  of  the  Senators, 
he  ordered  a  picture  to  be  executed.  In  which  he  him- 
self was  represented  fighting  up  to  the  breast  in  a  bog, 
and  hewing  down  with  his  own  hand  some  of  the 
natives,  whom  he  had  pursued  into  that  retreat.  This 
piece  of  Art  was  forwarded  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Senate-house  ;  but  it  did  not  long  insult  the  eyes 
of  the  descendants  of  Piso,  of  Lollius,  and  of  Corne- 
lius, for  it  was  taken  down  and  destroyed  with  the 
other  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  Maximinus,  at 
the  moment  when  they  first  resolved  to  oppose  him  in 
the  field. 

The  triumphs  of  which  he  boasted,  however,  afforded  Extend  In 
to  the  People  of  Rome  no  compensation  for  the  nume-  ^J^"001 
rous  indignities  and  sufferings  to  which  the  most  dis-  p^,,^ 
tinguished  of  their  Body  were  constantly  subjected.  As  and  , 
long,  indeed,  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximinus  was  confine  ' 
to  the  illustrious  Senators,  or  even  to  such  adventurers ' 
as,  in  the  Court  or  Army,  exposed  themselves  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  the  moss  of  the  Citizens  viewed  his 
tyrannical  measures  with  a  less  intense  degree  of  sorrow 
or  indignation.    But  his  avarice,  stimulated  by  the 
insatiable  demands  of  the  Military,  at  length  attacked 
the  Public  property.    It  is  well  known,  that  every  city 
of  the  Empire  was  possessed  of  an  independent  re- 
venue, set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  corn,  and  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  the  Games,  and  other  public  entertain- 
ments.   By  u  single  edict,  unauthorized  either  by  the 
Senate  or  the  People,  this  immense  stock  of  wealth  was 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  The 
Temples  were  stripped  of  their  most  valuable  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver ;  while  the  Statues  of  Gods,  Heroes 
and  Emperors,  were  melted  down,  and  coined  into- 
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impious  proceedings  could  not  be  effected 
ills  and  massacres;  as  in  many  places 
rather  to  die  in  defence  of  their 


i.  o. 
33X 
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altars,  than  to  behold  their  Religion  exposed  to  the 

of  thci 

who  were  bound  to  protect  it. 


violation  of  war,  by  the  hands  of  their  own  soldiers, 


I.  li^. 


A  scene  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  Africa, 
led  to  events  which  shook  the  Throne  of  Maxiiniuus. 
i.-iashia,  His  Procurator,  who  followed  in  a  certain  district  of 
uiu      that  country  the  destructive  maxims  upon  which  the 
general  Government  was  conducted,  condemned  several 
noble  youths  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  which  must  have 
exhausted  the  greater  part  of  their  estates.  They 
petitioned  for  a  delay  of  three  days,  to  enable  them  to 
raise  the  sum  which  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  the  judge 
had  imposed  upon  them.    But  instead  of  collecting 
money,  they  assembled  from  their  respective  lands  a 
large  Body  of  trusty  slaves,  whom  they  armed  with 
clubs  and  axes,  and  other  rustic  weapons,  which  they 
instructed  them  to  conceal  under  their  garments  until 
the  moment  of  action  should  arrive.    The  chiefs  of  the 
e  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
if  to  discharge  the  claims  of  their 
ty,  whom  they  immediately  stabbed  with  their 
ers,  and  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection 
of  their  tumultuary  train.  The  multitude  soon  oppressed 
the  irresolute  attempts  of  the  Soldiers,  avowed  their 
determination  to  throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Thracian  tyrant,  and  already  mingled  with  their  shouts 
of  victory  and  defiance  the  name  of  their  venerable 
Proconsul,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus.* 

This  distinguished  Senator  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  By  the  father's 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  Gracchi,  by  the  mo- 
thers from  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  and  his  wife.  Fabin 
Orestilla,  could  boast  the  blood  of  the  Antonini.  His 
great  wealth  was  decoruted  by  a  love  of  Literature  and 
of  the  Arts,  by  a  virtuous  character,  and  by  a  bene- 
volent and  peaceful  disposition.  He  had  been  twice 
Consul,  and  hod  even  seen  fine  of  his  sons  invested  with 
that  high  office.  The  magnificence  with  which  he  lived 
at  Rome  excited  the  envy  even  of  Caracalla.  The 
Palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Pompey 
had  already  been  several  generations  in  the  family  of 
Gordianus,  now  ornamented  with  the  trophies  of  navol 
victories,  and  beautified  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting.  But  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  endeared  him  to  the  African  provincials 
still  more  than  his  high  lineage  and  his  great  riches. 
They  compared  him  to  Scipiu,  to  Cato,  to  Rutilius, 
to  Scavola,  and  to  Lailius,  and  they  even  maintained 
that  every  thing  which  was  esteemed  most  excelleut  in 
the  characters  of  these  renowned  Warriors  and  States- 
men, was  revived  in  his  single  person.f 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Gordianus  should  have 
declined  the  dangerous  honour  to  which  the  partiality 
of  the  Colonists  had  raised  him.  When  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  entered  his  house,  they  found  him 
enjoying  the  repose  which  the  heat  of  an  African  cli- 
mate renders  necessary  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
aud  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  events  which  had 
just  taken  place  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Procurator. 
Upon  bearing  their  proposal  to  set  him  on  the  Throne. 

'  that  they  would  consider  his  great  age,  his 
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reluctance  to  engage  in  the  weighty  cares  of  Govern- 
ment, the  hazards  with  which  they  were  about  to  sur- 
round him,  and  above  all,  his  earnest  desire  to  close  his 
brief  career  without  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen.  But  his  expostulations  were  uttered 
in  vain.  Menaces  were  used  to  overcome  his  hesita- 
tion ;  and  he  was  assured,  that  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately accept  the  Purple,  his  life  would  be  made  to 
atone  for  his  indifference  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire. 
Another  motive  was  suggested  to  remove  his  scruples 
and  to  strengthen  his  resolution.  He  was  reminded, 
that  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  Crown,  would 
be  regarded  by  Maximinus  as  a  crime  not  less  heinous 
than  that  of  actual  rebellion.  The  danger,  therefore, 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  was  certain  und  inevitable. 
These  considerations  fixed  the  decision  of  Gordianus. 
He  was  instantly  proclaimed  Emperor,  with  power  to  His  «en 
associate  his  son  in  the  Government.  The  multitude  M?oc 
gave  a  free  expression  to  their  zeal  and  delight,  by 
pulling  down  the  statues  of  Maximinus,  effacing  his 
name  from  the  public  monuments,  and  by  transferring 
all  his  honours  to  the  new  Sovereigns,  into  whose 
hands  they  had  thrust  his  Sceptre.  • 

The  two  Gordiani  removed  from  Tysdrus  to  Car- 
thage, whence  they  wrote  to  Rome,  informing  the  confirmed 
Senate  of  the  proceedings  which  had  placed  them  on  b7  ^ 
the  Throne,  stating  the  principles  on  which  affairs  were  k'0*"- 
thenceforth  to  be  administered,  and  soliciting  the  con- 
firmation of  the  National  Council  to  the  unanimous  act 
of  the  whole  African  Province.    The  popular  voice  in< 
the  Capital  was  not  less  decided  iu  favour  of  the  new 
accession,  than  was  that  of  the  Colonists  on  the  op|>osite 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    Every  demonstration  of 
hatred  and  contempt  against  Maximinus  was  indulged 
in  without  the  smallest  disguise  or  restraint.    His  per- 
son and  authority  were  denounced  in  the  streets ;  and 
every  emblem  that  could  perpetuate  the  recollection  of. 
his  savage  manners  or  boastful  pretensions,  was  thrown, 
down  and  destroyed.    The  Senate  acted  with  more> 
deliberation,  though  not  with  less  vigour.  Having- 
met  in  the  Temple  of  Castor,  they  declared  the  Gor- 
diani Emperors,  with  one  voice,  and  the  most  heurty 
acclamations  j   and,  at  the  same  time,  pronounced 
Maximinus  and  all  his  adherents  to  be  enemies  to  their 
Country.  The  Pnetorian  Cohorts  followed  the  example 
of  the  Senate  and  People.    The  Provinces,  too,  de- 
clared their  acquiescence  in  the  new  state  of  things; 
and  the  African  Proconsul  might  have  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  ease  and  safety  of  his  elevation  to 
the  Supreme  power,  had  not  the  malice  of  a  personal 
enemy  defeated  his  plans,  and  disappointed  the  hoiies 
of  the  Roman  People. 

Cupelianus,  the  Governor  of  Numtdio,  was  a  creature  The 
of  Maximinus,  and  as  such  had  never  studied  to  render  °ordUni 
himself  agreeable  to  his  superior  Officer  in  the  Pro-  riiuu 
vince.    When  this  last  was  raised  to  the  Empire,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  former  to  resign  his  command. 
Cupelianus  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  made  pre- 
parations to  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against 
the  usurpers,  as  he  deemed  them,  of  his  master's 
Throne-   The  younger  Gordianus  proceeded  from  Car- 
thage with  such  a  force  as  he  could  raise,  to  oppose 
the  Numidian  Commander;  but  the  soldiers  whom  the 
latter  brought  into  the  field  being  greatly  i 
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well  in  numbers  as  in  discipline,  to  the  tumultuary  1 
which  followed  the  other,  pained  an  easy  victory  < 
them,  and  drove  the  fugitives  back  to  the  city  in  < 
fusion,  with  the  lews  of  their  Imperial  leader,  who  bad 
fallen  in  the  action.  The  father  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince,  upon  finding  that  the  troops  of  his  victorious 
enemy  had  forced  their  way  through  the  {rates,  and  had 
already  begun  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  after  having  borne  the  name  af  Augustus 
during  the  short  period  of  only  six  weeks. 

No  sooner  was  this  event  made  known  at  Rome, 
than  grief  and  consternation  seized  all  classes  of  the 
People.  The  Senators,  aware  that  by  their  concur- 
rence in  the  election  of  the  Gordiani,  they  had  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  Maximinus,  |ierceived  the 
necessity  of  adopting  decisive  measures,  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  against  its  effects ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  first  so  much  paralyzed  by  their 
fears  of  the  tyrant,  or  by  their  want  of  confidence 
in  one  another,  that  some  time  passed  before  any  one 
could  be  foond  bold  enough  to  propose  an  expedient  to 
extricate  them  from  their  perilous  situation.  Convoked 
for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  State  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  they  betrayed  by  their  unwonted  reserve  the 
hesitation  which  oppressed  their  minds,  as  well  as  their 
sense  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  At  length  Victius  Snhinus,  who  inherited 
the  honours  which  belonged  to  the  name  and  kindred 
of  Trajan,  claimed  permission  to  speak  before  his  turn, 
on  a  crisis  at  once  so  important  and  alarming,  lie 
reminded  the  distinguished  body  whom  he  addressed, 
that  delay  would  be  attended  with  the  most  frightful 
consequences ;  for  that  the  Monarch  whom  they  had 
deposed,  and  who  at  all  times  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
the  higher  Orders  of  Roman  Citizens,  would,  now  that 
he  was  supplied  with  a  legitimate  motive,  vent  his 
hatred  and  revenge  upon  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  extend  his  barbarity  even  to  their  wives  and 
children.  "  We  have  lost,"  said  he,  "  two  excellent 
Princes ;  but  if  we  prove  true  to  ourselves,  the  hopes 
of  the  Empire  will  still  be  found  to  rest  on  a  stable 
foundation.  There  are  many  individuals  amongst  us 
whose  virtues  and  talents  give  them  u  claim  to  our 
stiff  rage,  and  hold  out  to  us  the  best  security  for  a  wise 
and  temperate  administration  of  our  public  affairs. 
Let  us  make  choice  of  two  Emperors ;  one  of  whom 
may  conduct  the  war  with  which  wc  are  threatened  on 
the  part  of  Maximinus,  while  the  other  shall  remain 
at  Rome  to  take  charge  of  the  Civil  Government.  I 
therefore  propose,  that  we  instantly  invest  with  the 
Imperial  dignity  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienus  Maximus, 
and  Dccimus  Ccelius  nalhinus."  The  acclamations  of 
ih'J  imidi.  assembly  approved  the  wisdom  of  the  nomination 
which  was  thus  made  by  Sabinus :  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  was  universally  acknowledged;  and  as  no 
one  objected  to  their  elevation,  or  recommended  any 
other  in  their  place,  they  were  proclaimed  Sovereigns 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  forthwith  adorned  with  the 
usual  ensigns  of  office.* 
Character  of  The  former  of  these  personages  owed  to  his  valour 
and  abilities  as  a  soldier,  bis  rise  from  the  mean  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  born.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  he  after- 
wards served  his  country  with  much  distinction  and 
His  victories  over  the  Sarmotians  and  the 
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gave  him  a  title  to  the  highest  honours 
conferred  upon  the  military  eminence  of  her 
and  we  find  that  besides  having  been  stic- 
of  Bithynia,  Greece,  and  Gaul, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  colleague  in  the 
Consulship  to  Kumius  Albums,  who  held  that  high 
office  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  The  pursuits 
and  habits  of  a  warrior's  life  had  added  to  the  Batumi 
gravity  of  his  character  an  austere  and  commanding 
air,  which  was  thought  more  suitable  to  the  Camp  than 
to  the  Palace ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  reason  why 
the  Senators  who  placed  him  on  the  Throne  wished  to 
blend  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  the  useful 
severity  of  his  manners  with  the  attractive  mildness  of 
Halbinus. 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  just  named  was  noble,  astd  AnH  of 
his  fortune  affluent.  His  luxurious  mode  of  living,  Balbious. 
indeed,  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  more  rigid 
Republicans  as  violating  that  austerity  upon  which  the 
virtues  of  the  earlier  Ages  were  supported ;  bttt  it  was 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  him  the  love  of 
pleasure  was  corrected  by  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  that 
the  habits  of  ease  had  not  deprived  him  of  a  capacity 
for  business.    He  was,  besides,  an  Orator  and  a  Poet, 

person,  but 

encouraged  it  in  all  others.  His  public  employments, 
too,  had  been  worthy  of  his  descent  and  reputation  ; 
having  twice  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  and  repeatedly 
governed  Provinces  in  Africa,  aud  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Historians  have  imagined,  that  in  the 
two  Imperial  colleagues,  Maximus  and  Balhinus,  they 
could  discover  a  renewal  of  the  contrast  which  Sallust 
attempted  to  establish  between  Cato  and  Cesar.  The 
one  was  severe,  the  other  was  indulgent;  the  one 
commanded  esteem  by  his  firmness,  the  other  attracted 
love  by  his  goodness ;  the  former  valued  1 
the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice,  the 
sure  in  exercising  towards  all  an  unbounded 
and  liberality.* 

The  tranquillity  of  the  new  reign  was  disturbed  by  SoMien 
an  unforeseen  accident  While  the  Emperors  were  d«,««<>|i 
engaged  in  the  usual  rites  of  sacrifice,  the  multitude  qJJJj^,,,,, 
assembled  around  the  Capitol,  and  with  loud  and  sedi- 
tious accents  demanded  that  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Gordiani  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  their 
Sovereigns.  Maximus  and  Halbinus,  at  the  head  of 
their  Guards,  nttempted  to  disperse  the  People,  and 
even  to  cut  their  way  through  them  ;  but  the  latter, 
armed  with  clubs,  stones,  and  such  other  weapons  as 
chance  supplied,  drove  the  former  back  into  the  Tem- 
ple, and  insisted  that  their  proposal  should  be  consi- 
dered with  attention.  A  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  was  at  length  produc  ed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  invested  with  the 
ornaments  and  title  of  Ctttar ;  an  arrangement  which 
satisfied  all  parties,  and  confirmed  the  accession  of  the 
second  pair  of  Emperors,  who  had  undertaken  to 
dispute  with  Maximinus  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
Empire.t 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  as  soon  as  the  Conduct  oi 
news  of  the  African  rebellion  reached  the  camp  on  the  Mariminos. 
Danube,  the  impetuous  Maximinus  would  have  thrown 
his  Army  into  Italy,  and  adopted  the  most  expeditious 
ambition  of  the  Gordiani.  He 
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is  said,  indeed,  to  have  received  the  intelligence  wilk 
the  most  frantic  rage ;  hnt  before  he  could  take  any 
step  to  retrieve  his  affairs  in  the  Sooth,  his  mind  was 
relieved  by  the  information  that  his  competitors  had 
already  (alien,  and  that  the  insurgents  at  Carthage  had 
in  consequence  returned  to  their  duty.  When  he  heard, 
nowever,  iriat  me  senate,  reijnrnicsb  oi  nts  mspieiimre, 
or  determined  to  brave  its  effects,  had  placed  other  two 
Emperors  on  the  Throne,  he  vowed  to  inflict  upon 
them  the  most  signal  chastisement ;  and  yet,  if  we  can 
pnt  any  confidence  in  the  imperfect  chronology  of  the 
Au£it<fan  Hiftory,  not  fewer  than  nine  or  ten  months 
elapsed  before  he  appeared  with  his  Leg-ions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Italy.* 

Maximua,  after  giving  to  the  People  of  Rome  the 
usual  shows  and  gratuities,  proceeded  towards  the 
Julian  Alps,  to  make  preparations  for  checking  the 
advance  of  tbe  fierce  invader.  He  placed  his  head- 
quarters at  Aquileia,  the  walls  of  which  were  fortified 
with  suitable  care,  its  magazines  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  its  garrison  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  gave  orders,  at  the 
same  time,  to  remove  all  the  corn  and  cattle  from  the 
surrounding  country,  to  break  downthe  bridges,  and  to 
destroy  every  thing ' 
lection  to  an  enemy's  i 

After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the 
rivers,  the  deposed  Emperor  made  his  way  to  the  city 
just  named  ;  where  he  began  his  hostile  operations  by 
rooting  up  the  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood,  demo- 
lishing the  suburbs,  and  employing  the  timber  of  the 
buildings  for  constructing  the  engines  and  towers  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  moke  himself  master  of 
that  important  place.  But  he  was  opposed  in  all  his 
attempts,  not  less  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Soldiers 
than  by  the  resolution  of  the  Citizens,  whose  knowledge 
of  bis  character  impressed  upon  their  minds,  from  the 
moment  they  shut  their  gates  against  him,  the  alterna- 
tive of  death  or  of  victory.  The  sentiments  of  Religion, 
too.  mixed  with  those  of  native  courage  in  defence  of 
their  town.  Crispinus,  an  experienced  Commander, 
appointed  by  the  Senate  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tions within  the  walls,  inspired  them  with  the  most 
confident  assurances  of  success;  representing  to  them 
that  the  Gods  had  declared  their  will  that  Aquileia 
should  not  fall,  and  even  that  the  tutelar  Divinity  of  the 
place  had  already  appeared  amongst  them  in  person,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  bis  favoured  dwelling.  But  they 
were  not  permitted  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  coopers 
lion  of  Apollo  Bahenus.  Instructed  by  the  regular 
troops,  they  made  frequent  sallies  upon  the  besiegers, 
of  whom  they  slew  a  great  number.  They  also 
showered  down  upon  them  from  the  wall  large  quan- 
tities of  melted  pitch,  which  destroyed  their  machines, 
and  drove  them  from  their  trenches ;  until,  at  length, 
their  confidence  increased  so  much,  that  they  insulted 
with  loud  taunts  the  ineffectual  labours  of  the  tyrant, 
and  defied  at  once  his  power  and  his  anger. t 

The  Barbarian,  accustomed  to  conquer,  was  filled 
with  rage  at  the  successive  repulses  which  his  troops 
had  sustained,  and  which,  in  a  burst  of  passion,  he 
ascribed  to  their  want  of  courage,  or  of  ardour  in  his 
cause.  The  men,  on  their  part,  having  already  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  want,  fatigue,  and  disease,  were  no 


longer  disposed  to  tolerate  the  brutality  of  a  leader 
who  had  proved  himself  destitute  of  every  sentiment 
but  those  of  selfishness  and  revenge.  The  Pra-torians 
in  particular,  whose  families  were  at  Rome,  began  to 
entertain  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  might  be  visited  with  the  resentment  of  the 
8enate,  or  fall  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  who 
hated  still  more  than  they  dreaded  the  character  of 
Maiitmtrus.  Besides,  they  called  in  question  tlte  duty 
of  fighting  for  a  monster  who  was  detested  by  Gods 
and  men,  and  of  laying  waste  their  native  country, 
merely  to  enable  a  Thracian  adventurer  to  shed,  in 
gratification  of  his  personal  revenge,  the  best  blood  of 
Rome.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  pnt  an  end  to 
the  war  by  taking  away  his  life.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object,  they  went  in  a  Body  to  the  Imperial  tent,  de- 
stroying in  their  progress  through  the  camp  the  various 
images  and  inscriptions  which  denoted  the  supreme 
power  of  Maxiininus ;  till  at  length,  having  upbraided 
him  with  his  cruelty,  and  repelled  every  effort  he  mode 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  they  killed  him  and  his 
son,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  Empire,  and 
carried  back  their  heads  in  triumph  through  the  ranks 
of  their  applauding  countrymen.* 

The  joy  which  this  event  created  at  Rome  exceeds 
the  power  of  description.  The  Senators  crowded  to 
tbe  Temples  to  thank  the  Gods  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  most  frightful  tyranny  with  which  their  Order 
was  ever  threatened :  the  common  People  filled  the 
streets  with  acclamations,  tore  down  every  monument 
that  appertained  to  the  late  Emperor,  extolled  the 
valour  and  wisdom  of  his  successors,  and  congratu- 
lated their  Country  upon  the  return  of  happy  times. 
There  was  only  one  class  of  subjects  whose  satisfaction 
was  not  complete.  The  Soldiers  were  offended  that 
the  Throne  should  have  been  filled  without  their 
voice  or  concurrence;  and  amid  the  shouts  which 
met  their  ears  as  they  approached  the  gates  of  Rome, 
they  could  distinguish  the  applauses  bestowed  upon  the 
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Senate  for  their  considerate  clioice  of  persons  to  guide 
the  helm  of  affairs.  In  such  praise  they  listened  to 
their  own  condemnation,  for  having  raised  to  the 
Throne  the  rude  warrior  whom  they  liad  recently  put  to 
death,  and  they  detected,  at  the  same  time,  the  grounds 
of  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  authorities  to 
deprive  the  Army  of  the  dangerous  privilege  which  it 
had  so  long  usurped  and  exercised.  Maxim  us,  too, 
when  he  addressed  the  Legions  under  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  reminded  them  that  by  the  original  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Government  the  supreme  power 
resided  in  the  Senate  and  the  People,  and  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Armies,  whether  he  were  called 
Emperor  or  Consul,  was  nothing  more  than  tbe  deputy 
of  those  two  constituent  bodies.  Hence,  he  impressed 
upon  them,  as  the  first  duty  of  armed  Citizens,  a 
constant  observance  of  discipline,  and  a  respectful 
attention  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors ;  and  upon 
this  basis,  be  assured  them,  they  would  meet  with  an 
entire  forgiveness  of  every  thing  that  was  past,  and 
merit  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  their  countrymen, 
whether  in  Italy  or  in  the  Provinces.! 

The  Praetorians  participated  deeply  in  the  feelings  of 
resentment  and  suspicion  which  pervaded  the  Legions. 
They  called  to  mind  (lie  conduct  of  Severus,  who,  to 
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Biography,  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  disbanded  their  several 
Cohorts;  a  measure  of  which  they  apprehended  the 
repetition  under  the  auspices  of  Maximus,  who  was 
known  to  dread  their  power  and  condemn  their  preten- 
sions.   They  imagined,  moreover,  that  they  could  per- 
in  the  German  troops  whom  this  Emperor  had 
to  oppose  the  inroad  of  Maximinus,  the 
or  the  Imperial  Guards.  Deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  their  new 
masters,  they  took  advantage  of  the  Capitoline  Games, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  nearly  ull  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome ;  proceeded  lo  the  Palace  where  the  two 
Emperors,  already  alienated  from  each  other,  occupied 
i ;  and  before  an  alarm  could  be  given 


to  the  faithful  Germans  who  were  in  attendance, 
dragged  them  both  into  the  street,  naked  and  man- 
gled, and  at  length  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings  by  a 
cruel  death.  The  fears  of  Maximus,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  accession,  predicted  this  fatal  issue. 
"What  reward,"  said  he  to  Balbinus,  "shall  be  be- 
stowed upon  us,  if  we  succeed  in  delivering  the  Roman 
world  from  the  tyrant  who  now  domineers  over  it  ?" — 
"  We  may,"  replied  the  other,  "  depend  upon  the  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  the  Senate,  of  the  People,  and  even 
of  the  whole  Earth." — "  Yes,"  rejoined  Maximus,  "  and 
upon  the  hatred  of  the  Soldiers,  which  will  bring  us 
both  to  an  untimely  end."- 
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No  sooner  had  the  Praetorians  accomplished  their 
design  against  Maximus  and  Balbinus  than  they  hur- 
ried the  young  Caesar  into  the  Camp,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor,  and  forthwith  recommended  to 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  People.  The  murder 
of  the  reigning  Prince  had  now  become  an  event  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  that  it  ceased  to  create  in  the 
public  mind  any  feeling  of  horror,  or  desire  of  punish- 
ment. Hence,  we  find  that  the  multitude,  who  had 
the  Thxone.  scarcely  concluded  the  festivities  with  which  they 
greeted  the  victorious  entrance  of  Maximus,  joined  in 
the  clamorous  joy  which  proceeded  from  the  Camp 
when  Gordianus  III.  was  invested  with  the  Purple. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  six  Emperors  nvere  cut 
off  by  the  sword ;  and  the  boy  who  was  now  raised  to 
the  Throne  was  selected  by  the  Army,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  because  his  name  was  dear  to  the  Senate  and 
Roman  People,  as  because  his  tender  age  promised  a 
long  impunity  of  Military  licence,  and  an  undisputed 
ascendency  to  the  household  troops. 

Of  this  Prince,  History  has  preserved  so  few  particu- 
lars, that  it  su'll  remains  doubtful  whether  he  was  the 
son  or  only  the  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus,  who 
fell  in  the  insurrection  at  Carthage.  His  early  years 
are  praised  for  docility,  talent,  and  application  ;  but  his 
Biographer  adds,  that  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  mother  like  Mamca,  the  judicious  parent  and 
guardian  of  Alexander  Sevcrus.  Under  the  influence 
of  Mania  Faustina,  the  Government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  unprincipled  retainers  of 
the  Court,  who  made  a  traffic  of  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  the  Empire,  and  prostituted  on  all  occa- 
sions the  name  of  the  Sovereign  to  accomplish  their 
own  nefarious  purposes.  This  condition  of  affairs 
is  well  described  in  a  Letter  from  Mysithmus,  the 
preceptor  and  father-in-law  of  Gordianus,  written  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  escape  from  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  wliich  must  have  resulted  from  the  administration 
of  such  sordid  wretches.  Military  commands,  says 
he,  were  given  away  upon  the  mere  recommendation  of 
the  Eunuch  of  the  Chamber ;  the  services  of  the  best 
Officers  remained  unrewarded;  pardons  and  condem- 


nations were  determined  by  caprice  or  money,  without 
any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  the  public  trea- 
sures were  plundered  by  designing  knaves,  who  agreed 
in  nothing  but  their  resolution  to  deceive  their  master. 
The  Prince,  in  reply,  acknowledges  the  accuracy  of  the 
picture  which  was  presented  to  his  recollection  ;  but,  in 
apology  for  himself,  he  entreats  his  monitor  to  call  to 
mind  the  hard  fate  of  an  Emperor,  from  whom  truth  is 
studiously  concealed,  and  who,  as  he  cannot  see  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  is  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
reports  of  others,  whether  honest  or  deceitful. t 

Mysithsus,  raised  by  his  son-in-law  to  the  office  of  j 
Prstoriau  Prefect,  proved  himself  a  wise  counsellor  in  lion  of 
peace,  and  an  able  Commander  in  war.  The  Govern-  %" 
ment  immediately  assumed  a  new  aspect :  grievances 
were  redressed,  merit  was  rewarded,  the  idle  were 
dismissed,  and  the  factious  were  punished.  To  use  the 
words  of  Capitoliuus,  it  was  no  longer  cither  pucrile^or 
contemptible.  Au  insurrection  fomented  in  Africa  by 
an  obscure  soldier,  whose  name  was  Sabinianus,  was 
suppressed  with  so  much  decision  and  lenity,  that  the 
intelligence  of  it  did  not  disturb  for  a  day  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Capital. J 

A  more  formidable  contest  for  the  Roman  arms  was  stale  of 
about  to  take  place  in  the  East.    The  Persians,  since  Penia,  w 
the  revival  of  their  nation  under  the  dynasty  of  Sassan,  *° 
liad  assumed  a  commanding  attitude  in  Western  Asia ;  0 
they  claimed  the  territory  which  belonged  to  them  iu 
llie  days  of  Cyrus,  and  even  announced  their  intention 
of  reestablishing  that  powerful  Empire  which  had 
fallen  before  the  "genius  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  first  of  the  new  race  of  Kings,  had  shown,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  equal  ambition  and  talents  as  a 
soldier ;  and  although  he  retired  ueross  the  Euphrates 
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when  the  son  of  Mamaea  advanced  to  attack  him,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  Army  was  broken,  or  that  hig 
view*  of  conquest  were  in  any  degree  relinquished.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  renewed  the  invasion  of 
Syria  a*  soon  as  the  Romans  withdrew  to  celebrate  their 
triumph;  aud  hence  the  reason  why  Maximums  was 
preparing  to  march  against  him  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
the  change  of  affairs  which  had  just  occurred  in  Italy. 

The  death  of  the  Persian  ruler,  which  must  have 
taken  place  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  the  siege 
of  Aquilcia,  occasioned  a  pause  in  the  course  of  hos- 
and  it  was  not  until  Gordianus  had  been 
on  the  Throne,  that  Sapor,  the  son  of 
nade  such  demonstrations  of  war  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  that  an  expedition 
into  Asia  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  He  had  al- 
ready, indeed,  entered  Mesopotamia,  taken  Xisibis  and 
Carrlis,  and  even  laid  siege  to  the  Imperial  city  of 
Aotioch.  His  progress  was  everywhere  marked  with 
that  rapidity  and  determination  which  distinguished  his 
future  campaigns,  and  which  enabled  him,  during  a 
reign  of  thirty  years,  to  keep  the  field  on  equal  terms 
Willi  the  ablest  Generals  of  the  West.  Italy  itself 
heard  the  sound  of  his  menaces  ;  for  his  plans  of  con- 
quest were  not,  like  those  of  his  father,  bounded  by 
the  zEgenn  Sea  and  the  Hellespont,  but  stretched  to 
the  Alps,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-two, 
Gordianus  opened  the  Temple  of  Janus  for  the  last  time, 
and  began  his  march  towards  his  Asiatic  dominions. 
Whilst  passing  through  Mccsia  and  Thrace,  he  had  to 
contend  with  some  detached  bodies  of  the  Barbarians, 
over  whom  he  gained  a  succession  of  easy  victories. 
But  the  Alani,  a  more  warlike  tribe,  whom  ho  en- 
countered od  the  plains  of  Philippi,  are  said  to  have 
checked  his  progress,  and  evcu  to  have  inflicted  upon 
one  of  the  wings  of  his  Army  a  considerable  loss. 
Without  spending  upon  the  conquest  of  wandering 
hordes  the  time  which  he  meant  to  devote  to  more 
important  ends,  he  at  once  conducted  the  Legions  into 
Syria,  already  wasted  and  alarmed  by  the  inroads  of 
Sapor,  resolved  to  effect,  at  whatever  cost,  the  recovery 
of  a  Province  which  the  Empire  had  always  valued 
very  highly.  No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the 
battles  which  ensued ;  but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the 
Romans  couducted  the  war  with  the  greatest  spirit  aud 
success,  for  in  the  course  of  the  first  campaign  they 
drove  the  invading  Army  out  of  Syria,  pursued  them 
over  the  Euphrates,  retook  the  several  towns  which 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  concluded  by  punishing 
Sapor  with  a  signal  defeat  near  the  city  of  Resume.* 

In  his  Letter  to  the  Senate,  the  young  Emperor 
acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  great  victories  to  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  Mysithams,  and  requested 
that  thanks  might  be  returned  first  to  the  Gods,  and 
next  to  the  Pratorian  Pnefcct.  A  Triumph  was  decreed 
to  the  Prince,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  his  car 
should  be  drawn  by  four  elephants,  to  denote  the 
country  and  people  which  had  witnessed  the  success  of 
his  arms.  Orders  were  given  at  the  some  lime,  that 
the  Prefect  should  be  rewarded  with  a  triumphal 
chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses,  bearing  an  inscription 
thai  he  was  beloved  by  the  Roman  People,  not  less  as 
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the  father  of  their  Emperor  than  as  the  guardian  of  Marc  a-, 
their  Commonwealth.*  Antoninus 

That  Mysithams  deserved  all  the  honour  which  was 
conferred  upon  him,  was  but  too  soon  proved  by  the 
loly  events  subsequent  upon  his  demise.  The 
which  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  is  said  to 
have  been  reudered  more  malignant  than  usual,  by 
injudicious  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  attendants ; 
ascribed,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  to  the  envy  or 
ambition  of  a  rival.  Philip,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
on  the  Throne,  and  who  certainly  at  that  time  aspired  J^' ith^^' 
to  the  office  of  Pnelnrian  Prefect,  is  accused  of  having  mt0, 
tampered  with  the  fidelity  of  the  physician,  or  with  the  Philip, 
honour  of  the  person  who  administered  the  drugs  to 
his  patients,  aud  of  having  thereby  procured  the  death 
of  Mysithams.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  charge, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ambitious  soldier  obtained 
the  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pntfecture,  which  he 
soon  allowed  himself  to  regard  as  only  a  convenient 
step  to  the  Throne.  An  Arab  by  birth,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  a  robber  by  profession,  he  thought 
no  means  unlawful  by  which  he  might  supplant  his 
master  and  patron.  He  contrived  that  an  artificial 
scarcity  should  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers,  who 
were  taught  to  ascribe  it  to  the  youth  and  incapacity  of 
their  leader.  From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Gordianus 
was  determined.  The  circumstances  which  attended  „no 
his  death  are,  indeed,  variously  related ;  but  it  admits  murders 
not  of  any  doubt  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  OordUaei. 
of  the  new  Prefect,  who  corrupted  the  Army,  and  even 
employed  against  him  the  hund  of  a  conspirator.  Capi- 
tolinus  informs  us,  that  at  first  Philip  was  appointed 
colleague  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  the  inex- 
perience of  the  latter  might  derive  assistance  from  the 
skill  of  a  veteran,  who  had  served  in  different  climates, 
and  to  whom  the  wants  and  habits  of  military  life 
were  perfectly  familiar.  He  adds,  that  the  Prince  soon 
became  impatient  of  the  control  under  which  he  was 
placed,  and  that  the  other,  who  was  not  less  desirous 
to  reign  alone,  dreading  the  effects  of  his  resentment 
should  he  accomplish  his  object,  formed  the  resolution 
to  remove  him  by  violent  means.  The  third  (Jordianus 
was  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
two  hundred  and  fbrty-fonr,  after  haviug  reigned  five 
years  and  eight  months. 

'Hie  assassin  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne 
affected  to  bewail  his  loss,  gave  orders  that  his  obse- 
quies should  be  performed  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, sent  his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  employed  the  Army 
in  erecting  a  splendid  mausoleum  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  near  the  cily  of  Circasium,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Haboras  and  the  Euphrates.  An  inscription,  re- 
markable for  a  piny  upon  the  word  Philippi,  continued 
for  some  generations  to  record  his  exploits,  and  in- 
sinuate the  manner  of  Ins  death  ;  and  at  a  still  later 
period,  a  mound  of  earth  still  remained  to  inform  the 
pushing  traveller  that  the  head  of  the  Roman  world 
had  perished  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epitaph  is  as 
follows : 

Diva  Gordiniu  Ficttrri    enarum,  f'ictori  GotAorum, 
Httori  SaruutlaruM,  Drpultort  liomimarum  Oedutanttm, 
l  ictori  Genmutorvmt  td  koh  I'icturt  lJtiili|>|>t>rum. 

Cipit'ilin.  in  (Junt.  c.  34. 
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Biogrtphy.  Enjoyino  no  longer  the  assistance  of  Herodian,  nor 
the  light  which  was  supplied  hy  the  earlier  Authors  of 
the  Augustan  History,  we  feel  ourselves  becoming  mare 
end  more  destitute  of  those  characteristic  details  which 
give  the  chief  interest  to  Biography.  From  the  middle 
of  the  Hid  century  we  nre  compelled  to  trust  for  many 
facts  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  writers,  in 
whose  eyes,  as  the  affairs  of  State  possessed  only  a 
secondary  importance,  the  course  of  Civil  and  Military 
events  did  not  assume  its  full  magnitude.  The  scanty 
notices  of  Eutropius,  accordingly,  receive  no  material 
addition  from  the  incidental  remarks  of  Euscbius,  or  of 
his  contemporaries  among  the  Church  Historians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strong  prejudices  of  Zosimus 
against  our  holy  Faith,  as  well  as  his  general  scepticism 
as  to  the  credibility  of  human  testimony  and  the  purity 
of  human  motives,  create  in  our  minds  suspicions  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  authority  of  that  Annalist. 
Nor  can  we  have  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
fragments  collected  by  Zonaras ;  who,  though  his  honesty 
and  diligence  have  never  been  impeached,  has  not  ac- 
quired the  respect  of  more  enlightened  times  for  wise 
selection  or  critical  discernment. 

For  these  reasons  it  cannot  appear  wonderful  that 
considerable  obscurity  should  still  hang  over  the  origin 
of  the  Emperor  Philip.  That  he  was  a  foreigner  by 
birth,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  whether  he  drew 
his  lineage  from  an  indigenous  Arabian,  or  was  entitled 
to  boast  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  families 
of  Rome,  is  a  point  which  still  remains  undetermined. 
The  same  doubts  exist  in  regard  to  his  Religion.  It 
has  been  customary,  among  writers  connected  with  the 
Church,  to  claim  this  barbarous  soldier,  not  only  as  a 
believer  in  the  Gospel,  but  as  a  dutiful  son  and  an  exem- 
plary penitent ;  nn  opinion  which  appears  to  have  no 
other  foundation  besides  the  weuk  conceit  of  an  ancient 
author,  and  the  boundless  credulity  of  subsequent  com- 
pilers.* 

He  marches  Philip  was  in  the  East  when  the  last  of  theGordians 
•eaiost  the  expired.  Desirous  to  establish  his  power  ot  Rome,  he 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  Supor,  the  King  of  Persia ; 
immediately  after  which  he  withdrew  his  army  into 
Syria.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Capital  he  announced 
to  the  Senate  that  he  had  associated  in  the  Government 
his  son,  who  was  oidy  seven  years  of  age,  whom  at  the 
some  time  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Catar. 
He  spent  several  months  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  higher  order  of  the  citizens,  who  sus- 
pected, and  were  very  slow  to  pardon,  the  share  which 
lie  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  death  of  their 
youthful  Sovereign.  But  he  did  not  in  the  meantime 
neglect  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  Empire. 
He  committed  the  command  of  the  Legions  in  Syria  to 
his  brother  Priscus,  and  of  those  serving  in  Muesia  and 


Macedonia  to  his  father-in-law,  Severianus ;  while  he 
prepared  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  some  war- 
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like  tribes  who  occupied  the  mountains  which  divide 
Modem  Hungary  and  Transylvania  from  Poland.* 

The  Carpi,  who  appear  to  have  given  their  name  to 
the  Carpathian  range,  first  disturbed  the  administration 
of  Alexander  Scverus,  and  afterwards  provoked  the  re 
scntment  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus ;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  on  the  point  of  marching  against  them  at  the 
period  when  he  was  put  to  death.    Availing  themselves  He  dcf*»u  . 
of  the  confusion  and  rapid  changes  in  the  Govern-  ,'*em  *m* 
ment  which  had  recently  prevailed  at  Rome,  they  ad-  "e^V  sua 
vanced  into  the  Proviuces  watered  by  the  Danube,  for  peace. 
where  they  committed  great  ravages.    Philip  defeated 
them  in  a  pitched  battle,  slew  an  immense  number  of  their 
warriors,  and  shut  up  the  remainder  in  a  strong  for- 
tress, to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge.  Determined 
not  to  submit,  they  made  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Roman  army,  by  which  they  were  now 
completely  surrounded ;  but,  failing  in  this  desperate 
expedient,  they  relinquished  all  confidence  in  arms, 
and  sued  for  Peace,  f 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Emperor,  trusting  to  He  eelc- 
thc  favourable  impression  which  his  success  had  made  hntes  tb« 
on  the  public  mind,  and  actuated  by  the  desire  of  esta-  j 
Wishing  his  family  on  the  Throne,  adopted  his  son 
his  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  and  soon  afterwards 
declared  him  Avguttu*.  But  a  more  interesting  cere- 
mony ere  long  invited  his  attention,  and  signalized  his 
reign.  It  was  now  a  thousand  years  since  Romulus 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Eternal  City;  and  it  became 
alike  the  piety  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans  to  dis- 
tinguish this  remarkable  epoch  by  the  celebration  of 
their  Secular  Games.  This  solemnity  bad  been  ob- 
served by  Augustus,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  its 
revivul,  or,  perhaps,  its  institution ;  by  Claudius,  by 
Domitian,  and  by  Sevcrus.J  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  every  circumstance  of  those  Games  was  skilfully 
adapted  to  Inspire  the  superstitious  mind  with  deep  and 
solemn  reverence.  The  long  interval  between  them 
exceeded  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life ;  and  as  none 
of  the  spectators  hod  already  seen  them,  none  could 
flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding 
them  a  second  time.  Mystic  sacrifices  were  per 
formed,  during  three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  thcTyber; 
and  the  Campus  Martius  resounded  with  music  and 
dances,  and  Was  illuminated  with  innumerable  lamps 
and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers  were  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  these  National  ceremonies.  A 
chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths,  end  as  many  virgins,  "of 
noble  families,  each  of  whom  hud  both  parents  living, 
implored  the  propitious  Gods  iu  favour  of  the  present, 
and  for  the  hope  of  the  rising  generation ;  requesting. 

•  Zonur  lib.  xii.  c.  19.  p.  C'-'l.  Edit.  Paris. 
\  Zmira  lib.  si.  AureL  V  ielor,  <U  tr*ir*».    Eutioj..  ub.  is. 
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in  religion*  hymns,  that,  according;  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancient  Oracles,  they  would  still  maintain  the  Virtue, 
the  Felicity,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Roman  People, 
The  magnificence  of  the  ahows  and  entertainments 
(riven  by  Philip  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
The  devout  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  Superstition, 
whilst  the  reflecting  few  revolved  in  their  anxious 
minds  the  past  history  or  the  future  fate  of  the 
Em|»irc. 

But,  although  the  Emperor  conciliated  the  esteem  or 
forbearance  of  hia  subjects  in  the  Capital,  he  could 
employ  no  means  for  preventing  the  still  greater  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  avarice  and 
sedition  of  the  Provincial  Legions.  The  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Mcasia  revolted,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus  a  Centurion  whose  name  was  Marinas. 
Philip,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  made  haste  to  i 
it  to  the  Senate; 


self  from  a  low  condition  through  all  the  honours  of  the 
State,  rose  to  assure  the  Prince  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  apprehension  ;  and  that  the  soldiers,  ashamed  of 
their  inconstancy,  would,  of  their  own  accord,  depose 
their  new-made  Emperor,  and  return  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  event  soon  corresponded  to  this  prediction. 
Decius,  as  a  reward  for  his  sagacity,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  mutinous  cohorts ;  which  he 
directed  to  visit  with  punishment,  or  with  indtil 
according  to  the  part  which  they  had  severally 
the  recent  commotion.  The  prudent  General  is  said 
to  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement ; 


249. 


foreseeing  the  danger  of  presenting  n  popular  lender  to  xn 
army  the  angry  passions  of  which  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  which  had  much  to  fear  from  a  Sovereign  whom  Augujcwu 
they  had  attempted  to  degrade.  1 1  is  anticipations  were 
again  fulfilled.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  Maesia,  than 
the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and  invested 
him  with  the  usual  ensigns  of  Imperial  authority ; 
threatening,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  refused  to 
comply  with  their  views,  they  would  instantly  plunge 
their  swords  into  his  body. 

The  rebellious  Legions  having  chosen  a  Sovereign  Philip  is 
resolved  to  place  him  on  the  Imperial  Throne,  and  with 
this  view  began  their  march  towards  Rome.  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  forces,  met 
his  rival  near  Verona,  where  a  buttle  ensued  between 
the  two  armies.  The  fortune  of  war  determined  in 
favour  of  the  Provincials,  who  by  a  signal  victory  re- 
venged the  death  of  Gordian,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secured  the  Diadem  for  the  Prince  of  their  own  elec- 
tion. Philip  (ell  either  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  imme- 
diately afterwards  in  the  city  of  Verona  ;  and  his  son, 
who  appears  to  have  been  left  in  the  Capital,  shared 
the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Pra?torian  Guards. 

The  name  of  this  Monarch  is  associated  with  the 
origin  of  a  Colony  at  Philippopolis,  which  he  founded 
in  Arahta  Petnea,  near  Bostro ;  in  which  vicinity  he  is 
said  to  have  been  born.  He  projected  or  completed 
several  improvements  at  Rome;  but  the  shortness  of  his 
reign  afforded  no  time  for  studying  decoration,  or  for 
cultivating  the  Arts  of  ~ 
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Decics  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the 
Senators,  who,  for  the  most  part,  respected  his  virtues 
and  admired  his  talents.  But  his  reputation  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  just  indignation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  regard  the  pru- 
dence of  his  Civil  Government,  or  the  splendour  of  his 
victories,  as  any  atonement  for  his  violent  persecution 
of  the  Christians.  He  had  not,  indeed,  employed 
many  months  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  oppose  an 
invasion  of  the  Goths.  This  people,  afterwards  so 
memorable  for  their  conquest  of  the  Western  Empire, 
had  at  that  period  just  approached  the  remoter  Pro- 
vinces of  the  North- East.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  a 
Gothic  Chieftain,  followed  by  numerous  and  warlike 
hordes,  passed  triumphantly  through  Dacia,  and  at 
length  planted  his  standard  under  the  walls  of  Maruiaa- 
opolis,  a  principal  city  in  Mcesin.  The  inhabitants, 
wealth  had  tempted  the  avarice  of  this  roving 
,  consented  to  purchase  repose  by  paying  a  large 
of  money,  as  well  as  by  supplying  the  camp  of  the 
invaders  with  the  best  of  their  cattle.  The  success  of 
the  Barbarians  in  the  first  inroad  induced  them  to  repeat 
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it;  and  Decius,  accordingly,  was  hardly  seated  on  the 
Throne  when  he  received  information  that  Cniva,  King 
of  the  Goths,  had  a  second  time  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  was  spreading  desolation  over  the  fairest  fields  of 
Mania,  t 

The  events  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Gothic 
war  are  perplexed  with  no  small  degree  of  incoasist 
ency.  It  should  seem  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Empe 
ror  was  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  invaders ;  and  lliat  he  found  them  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Nicapolis,  a  town  situated  on  the  latrus. 
Breaking  up  at  his  approach,  they  directed  their  march  ^ 
towards  Philippopolis  in  Thrace,  a  place  of  still  greater 
strength  and  riches  than  that  which  they  had  relin- 
quished. The  young  Decius  pursued  them  through  a 
difficult  country,  anticipating  an  easy  victory  over  their 
undisciplined  ranks ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  (iothic 
Chief,  turning  round  upon  the  Romans,  attacked  them 
with  the  utmost  fury,  compelled  them  to  seek  safely  in 
flight,  and  at  length  crowned  hia  success  by  pillaging 

*  Zooir.  lib.  xii.  c.  10.  Aurd.  Victor,  <U  Ctmtriitu.  Eutrop.  ub.ix. 
f  Kutrop.,  Zomau,  ami  Zooir. 
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their  camp.  Philippopolis  soon  after  fell  into  their 
hands ;  the  capture  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  stained 
by  the  blood  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.* 
These  advantages,  it  was  thought,  were  not  gained  by 
the  Barbarians  without  assistance  from  certain  Roman 
traitors.  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  amid  all  the  obscurity 
which  covers  this  portion  of  His  tor)',  that  Priscus,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  aided  by  his  counsels,  and 
probably  by  his  arms,  the  conquerors  of  Philippopolis. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  accepted  the  purple  at  their 
hands,  and  had  determined  to  employ  their  vulour  for 
culling  his  wny  to  the  Imperial  Throne ;  but  his  death, 
which  followed  soon  afterwards,  at  once  defeated  his 
plans,  mid  deprived  Historians  of  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  share  which  he  had  in  the  Gothic 
irruption,  as  also  the  motives  upon  which  he  acted. 

Alarmed  at  the  defeat  sustained  by  his  son,  the  Em- 
peror himself  proceeded  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Illyricum.  The  length  of  time,  as  well  as  the 
great  number  of  lives  which  had  been  lost  by  the  enemy 
in  the  siege  just  mentioned,  supplied  ground  for  hope 
that  the  affairs  of  Micsia  might  yet  be  retrieved.  If 
we  may  trust  loZosimus,  the  skill  and  bruvery  of  Decius 
were  soon  rewarded  with  several  distinguished  victories 
over  the  Goths.  He  attacked  in  separate  bodies  the 
various  hordes  of  their  German  confederates,  who  were 
hastening  from  their  mountains  and  forests  to  share  the 
plunder  of  the  Roman  Provinces.  He  took  possession 
of  the  principal  passes,  repaired  the  strong  holds  on  the 
Danube,  and  adopted  every  expedient,  as  well  for  pre- 
venting reinforcements,  as  for  cutting  off  their  retreat. 
The  invaders,  it  is  said,  would  have  gladly  consented 
to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  their  richest  booty,  per- 
mission to  withdraw  unmolested  from  the  country  which 
they  had  wasted.  Rut  the  Emperor,  eager,  to  recover 
the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and  to  inspire  a  salutary 
into  those  rude  warriors,  resolved  to  bring  them 


once  more  to  battle.  The  treachery  of  a  rival,  how- 
ever, ia  reported  to  have  again  frustrated  his  plans. 
Gallus,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne,  is  repre- 
sented to  have  given  such  information  to  the  enemy  as 
enabled  them  to  extricate  their  bands  from  the  toils 
spread  for  their  destruction  by  the  Roman  Commander. 
It  is  more  probable,  notwithstanding,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Goths  arose  from  their  advantageous  position  be- 
hind a  mnrsh,  and  from  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the 
assailants,  who  attempted  to  pass  it,  than  from  the  in- 
fidelity of  Gallus,  who  had  no  inducement  to  betray  the 
of  his  Country.  At  all  events,  the  defeat  of  the 
as  complete  ;  and  their  loss  was  not  a  little 
ivaled  by  the  dealh  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his 
eldest  sou,  both  of  whom  were  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle  amidst  heaps  of  slain.* 

11)  e  fortune  of  Decius,  after  he  ascended  the  Throne, 
was  not  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  his  care  and 
abilities.  Perceiving  that  his  Countrymen  no  longer  re- 
tained the  virtuous  principles  by  which  they  had  risen 
to  power,  he  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  office  of  Cen- 
sor ;  hoping  that,  with  u  renovation  of  moral  feeling,  he 
might  confirm  the  foundations  of  that  National  pre- 
eminence which  recent  events  had  tended  greatly  to 
diminish.  The  Senate,  to  which  the  duty  of  election 
was  intrusted,  gave  its  suffrages  in  favour  of  Valerian, 
who  was  afterwards  raided  to  the  Empire.  This  distin- 
guished soldier  was  with  the  army  in  Pannonia  when 
the  intelligence  of  his  new  honour  was  conveyed  to 
him  ;  the  arduous  duties  of  which  appeared  to  his 
mind  so  oppressive,  as  to  induce  him  to  entreat  the 
Emperor  to  relieve  him  from  an  appointment  to  which 
no  subject  was  equal.  But  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
war  rendered  abortive  the  benevolent  purpose  ol  Decius, 
and  also  saved  the  Censor  elect  Irom  the  weight  of 
odium  and  responsibility  prepared  for  him  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Senatorial  Order. 
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The  Pnnnonian  Legions,  mortified  by  their  defeat, 
did  not  at  once  exercise  the  right  with  which  custom 
had  now  invested  the  army,  of  naming  a  surcessor  to 
the  Throne.  They  even  condescended  to  be  in  some 
measure  directed  by  the  Senate  in  choosing  a  head  to 
the  Empire;  and  the  latter  Body,  influenced  by  a  due 
veneration  for  the  patriotism  of  Decius,  recommended 
that  his  surviving  son,  Hostilianus,  should  be  elerated 
to  the  vacant  seat.  The  urgency  of  affairs,  however, 
required  more  vigour  and  experience  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  character  of  so  young  a  Prince;  for 
which  reason  (he  military  leaders  associated  with  him 
in  the  Government  one  of  their  own  Chiefs,  whose  con- 
duct or  whose  promises  had  secured  their  approbation. 

The  first  mea-urc  adopted  by  the  latter  Sovereign  was 
to  relieve  the  Mocsian  territory  from  the  pressure  of 


lib.  i. 


Jib.  xii.  c.20. 


Gothic  invasion.  Unwilling  to  hazard  the  interests  of  Caius 
the  Empire  by  prosecuting  the  war,  Gallus  entered  into  t^^,,,,,, 
a  Treaty  with  the  enemy;  granting  them  permission  to 
retire  with  all  the  hootv  and  prisoners  that  the  fortune 
of  battle  hud  thrown  into  their  hands,  and  promising, 
besides,  to  make  to  their  King  a  yearly  present  in  gold, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  violate  the  integrity  of 
the  Roman  dominions. 

Hnvmg  thus  effected  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart, 
the  Emperor  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pleasures  which  already  occupied  the 
days  and  nights  of  too  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  his 
Italian  subjects.  Hostilianus  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
disease,  or  to  treachery,  and  no  longer  divided  with  his 
colleague  the  honours  and  envy  of  Imperial  power. 
Gallus  raised  his  son  Volusianus  to  a  participation  of 
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E"?"r*y-  his  Throne,  and  now  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  security  which  his  policy,  rather  than  his  arms, 
had  purchased.  But  the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  the  majesty  of  Rome,  by  an  ignominious  peace 
with  the  Barbarians,  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  his  People. 
The  annual  gi(l  to  the  Gothic  Monarch  could  not  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  tribute ;  and  to 
this  humiliating  reflection,  which  cast  a  gloom  on  the 
return  of  the  Emperor,  there  were  soon  added  all  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  a  destructive  Plague.* 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Gallus  had  the  mor- 
tification  to  discover  that  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  bind  by  Treaty,  had  again  yielded 
to  the  temptation  held  forth  by  the  superior  weulth  und 
of  the  Provincials  in  Masia  and  Panuonia. 
of  those  restless  shepherds,  conducted  by 
coders,  crossed  the  Danube,  carrying  with 
them  terror  and  devastation,  and  setting  at  equal  defi- 
ance the  obligations  of  honour  and  the  fear  of  arms. 
The  safety  of  Home,  in  such  a  case,  was  justly  regarded 
as  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  who  com- 
manded the  Illyrian  Legions.  jEmilianus,  who  was  said 
to  be  a  Moor  by  birth,  acted  at  that  time  us  Proconsul 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  as  his  ambition  was 
not  inferior  either  to  his  power  or  his  military  genius, 
he  did  not  refuse  the  reward  which  the  army  thought 
proper  to  present  to  a  successful  Chief.  He'  defeated 
the  Goths  in  several  bloody  engagements,  recovered 
much  of  the  booty  which  had  been  previously  carried 
away,  and  thereby  so  materially  diminished  their  strength 
as  to  afford  to  the  neighbouring  Provinces  the  hope  of 
lasting  tranquillity. t 

But  the  success  of  £mi)ianus  as  a  Commander  put 
en  end  to  his  allegiance  as  a  subject ;  and  hence  he  had 


no  sooner  finished  the  war  with  foreigners,  than  he 
found  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  Legions  against  his 
Imperial  master.  Gallus,  amazed  by  the  rapidity  of 
events,  the  victories,  the  revolt,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Pannonian  army,  sent  Valerian  to  collect  the  cohorts 
which  were  serving  on  the  Rhine,  while  he  himself  set 
out  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  he  could  assemble  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  meet  the  rebellious  Gover- 
nor. The  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near 
Interamnn,  a  district  of  Umbria ;  but  as  both  were 
convinced  that  no  higher  object  was  at  sink 


253. 


than  the  »*«»■• 
personal  interests  of  two  individuals,  they  resolved  that,  (jailuii»pui 
without  striking  a  blow,  the  smaller  number  should  to  <" 
give  way  to  the  greater,  and  that  the  Empire  should  be 
secured  to  him  who  was  surrounded  by  the  strongest 
camp.  The  soldiers  of  Gallus.  accordingly,  ended  the 
strife  by  putting  him  and  his  son  to  death  ;  "upon  which 
the  Imperial  cohorts  immediately  passed  over  to  the 
ranks  of  their  antagonists.  Nor  did  the  Senate  long 
delay  to  give  the  sunction  of  their  authority  to  the  right 
of  conquest.  The  letters  of  .^milianus  to  that  body 
display  a  mixture  of  moderation  and  vanity.  He 
assured  them  that  he  should  resign  to  their  wisdom  the 
administration  of  Civil  affairs  ;  und,  contenting  himself 
with  the  honour  of  obeying  their  commands  as  a 
General,  he  would  endeavour  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
Rome,  by  driving  from  the  Empire  those  crowds  of 
Barbarians  by  whom  its  Provinces  in  the  North  and 
East  had  been  recently  insulted.  Ilia  modesty  and 
patriotism  were  applauded  by  the  Senators ;  and  their 
sense  of  his  good  intentions  is  perpetuated  in  certain 
medals,  which  represent  hitn  as  combining  in  his  own 
person  the  attributes  of  Hercules  and  of  Mars.* 
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Valerian,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Gallus  to 
bring  to  his  assistance  the  Legions  stationed  on  the 
Tontiers  of  Germany,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  ;  but  finding,  upon  his  return 
to  Italy,  that  the  catastrophe  now  mentioned  had  already 
taken  place,  he  determined  to  revenge  it  on  the  person 
of  the  usurper.  The  army  which  had  raised  the  latter 
to  the  Throne,  appears  still  to  have  continued  on  the 
ground  whereon  was  decided  the  fate  of  the  two  rival 
Commanders  ;  and  where,  without  drawing  the  sword 
to  defend  the  object  of  its  recent  choice,  it  was  again 
to  transfer  the  Crown  to  another  head.   The  moderation 


which  /T'.miliitmis  displayed,  and  which  was  probably 
the  effect  of  principle,  was  ascribed  by  the  fierce  soldiery 
to  the  influence  of  fear.  His  apparent  pusillanimity 
withdrew  their  confidence ;  and  rinding  that  Valerian 
was  nppruachiug,  by  rapid  marches,  to  punish  their  late 
disaffection,  they  resolved  to  secure  his  forbearance  by 
repeating,  in  his  own  favour,  the  treason  with  wliich 
they  were  chargeable  against  Gallus.  The  troops  under 
his  command  had  already  proclaimed  him  Atiguitut  ; 
and  the  murder  of  the  reigning  Prince  by  their  hands 
soon  opened  to  Valerian  an  unresisted  passage  to  the 
Throne,  t 
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•  fcwini.  lib.  i.    Aorf).  Victor.    Button.  •  Zosim.  lib.  ii.    Zooir  lib       e  21  p  627. 
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Few  Prince*,  in  the  evil  times  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  entered  upon  the  Government  with  the  advan- 
tage or  so  high  a  reputation  as  that  enjoyed  by  Valerian. 
His  merits  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Empire ;  and  his  elevation  to  the  most  eminent  rank 
in  the  State  was  accompanied  with  universal  congralu- 
d  lotion  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces.  Descended 
from  an  illustrious  family,  he  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  of  life  to  the  most  important  offices.  Civil  and 
military,  that  were  open  to  the  ambition  of  a  Patrician 
youth  ;  and  lour  before  he  reached  the  Throne,  he  had 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  consideration  much  more  gratify- 
ing to  a  patriotic  mind  than  tile  more  ostentatious 
honours  of  Imperial  power.  The  judgment  formed  of 
his  character  by  his  contemporaries,  supersedes  every 
other  species  of  eulogy.  When  Decius  desired  the 
Senate  to  select  from  their  Body  one  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Censor,  the  choice  unanimously 
fell  on  Valerian.  "His  whole  life,"  they  exclaimed, 
"  hat<  been  an  example  and  an  admonition  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Let  Him  be  the  judge  of  others,  who,  in  all 
respects,  is  their  su|ierior.  Let  Him  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Senators,  who  himself  is 
not  chargeable  with  any  crime.  Let  Him  pronounce 
sentence  on  our  lives,  whose  own  purity  has  never  been 
impeached.  From  his  earliest  childhood  Valerian  has 
been  Censor ;  his  maturer  years  have  done  honour  to 
the  same  office :  as  a  Senator  he  hus  been  wise,  mode- 
rate, and  grave  ;  a  friend  of  good  men,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  tyrannical  and  the  immoral.  We  arc  all  ready  to 
acknowledge  him  as  Censor,  because  we  are  deirous  to 
imitate  his  virtues.  More  distinguished  by  his  merits 
than  by  the  nobleness  of  his  blood,  his  conduct  shows 
innocency  of  manners  and  sublimity  of  sentiments. 
He  has  revived  in  his  person  the  excellence  of  the  first 
Ages ;  and  we  venerate  in  his  character  an  example  of 
the  purest  and  liest  of  times."* 

But  with  all  these  qualities  to  fit  him  for  govern- 
ment, the  reign  of  Valerian  was  not  happy.  His  merits 
may  have  been  overrated  by  partial  judges ;  or,  per- 
haps, the  advanced  period  of  life  to  which  he  had 
arrived,  may  have  blunted  his  energies  and  clouded  his 
discernment ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  his  administration 
did  not  correspond  to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  wisdom 
and  vigour,  which  his  conduct  in  a  lower  sphere  had  led 
his  Countrymen  to  form.  To  this  ruler,  accordingly, 
has  been  applied  an  observation  made  by  Tacitus  in 
regard  to  Galba  ;  thai,  as  long  as  he  was  a  private 
person  he  appeared  superior  to  a  private  station,  awl  if 
he  had  never  been  Emperor  he  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  men,  have  been  esteemed  most  capable  of  dis- 
charging all  the  duties  belonging  to  that  high  office. t 


His  views  were  not  sufficiently  expansive ;  and,  above 
all,  he  wanted  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  plans,  and 
activity  in  reducing  them  to  practice.  He  is  reported 
also  in  his  latter  years,  to  have  become  timid  and  credu- 
lous, more  alive  to  the  sense  of  danger,  than  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  it ;  and  hence,  though  the  love  of  bis 
Country  never  cooled  in  his  breast,  he  yet  brought  on 
it,  or  rather,  perhaps,  allowed  it  to  endure,  evils  much 
more  formidable  than  could  have  arisen  from  injustice 
and  tyranny  combined.* 

The  reign  of  Valerian  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  simul-  Empire 
taneous  invasion  of  several  of  those  warlike  nations,  io*aded  by 
which  bad  gradually  been  augmenting  their  numbers  ^  Pr»nlu' 
and  improving  their  martial  skill,  along  its  Northern 
boundaries.  A  powerful  host,  who  had  assumed  the 
proud  appellation  of  Franks,  or  Freemen,  threatened 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  made  repeated  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  Provinces ;  to  oppose  whom,  the 
Emperor  sent  his  son  Gallienus,  already  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Caw,  assisted  by  the  experience  of  Posthn- 
mus,  a  General  of  high  reputation,  who  undertook  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  army.  The  first  efforts  of 
the  Prince,  it  is  said,  were  crowned  with  distinguished 
success.  The  applause  of  History,  confirmed  by  a  series 
of  medals,  ascribes  to  the  son  of  Valerian  several  im- 
portant victories,  by  which  he  acquired  the  distinction 
of  Germauieut,  Maritnv*.  Having  weakened  their 
power  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  next  attempted  to  bind 
the  faith  of  the  enemy  by  n  solemn  compact ;  a  proof, 
in  all  cases,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror  have 
not  been  complete.  The  German  Prince  with  whom 
this  alliance  was  formed,  promised  not  only  to  abstain 
from  all  further  aggressions  himself,  but  even  to  prevent 
every  other  member  of  the  confederacy  from  crossing  the 
Rhine  with  hostile  intentions. t 

There  appears,  however,  in  imposition  to  the  state-  Inroad  into 
ment  just  given,  a  rcmarkalile  historical  fact,  which  Sp»in. 
cannot  be  reconci.cd  to  the  helief  that  the  Franks  were 
either  intimidated,  or  induced  to  relinquish  their  plane 
of  conquest.  We  find  in  the  pages  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
that  the  Barbarians,  who  arc  supposed  to  have  yielded 
to  the  arms  or  policy  of  Gallienus  not  only  extended 
their  ravages  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  entered  Spain,  and 
laid  waste  some  of  its  richest  Provinces.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  plunder  of  that  extensive  peninsula,  they 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  carried  into  the  Roman 
Colonies  in  Africa  the  terror  and  desolation  which  every 
where  marked  their  progress. J 

Valerian  had  already  departed  from  Rome  to  con-  V»Ieri»n 
duet  the  Legions  in  Syria  aguinst  Sapor,  King  of  Persia ;  **^d0"' 
and,  consequently,  while  Gallienus  was  engaged  on  the  " 
Rhine,  the  government  of  the  Empire  must  have  been 
confided  to  Chiefs  of  the  Senate,  under  the  nominal 


Trebell.  Poll,  t 
T  ifitjor  prtvato  w'«i».  ttttm  phvatut  fail,  el  omnia 
enpax  tmprni,  nui  uKferiuet.    TViC  Hitt.  lib.  i.  c.  49. 
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•  superintendence,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the  junior  members 
'  of  the  Imperial  Family.  In  the  absence  of  the  two 
rulers,  Italy  appears  to  hare  been  menaced  with  an  in* 
ration  by  another  horde  of  Germans,  who  are  known 
to  history  by  the  name  of  AUtnanni ;  an  appellation 
which  is  understood  to  express  the  variety  of  their 
lineage,  and  the  courage  which  they  claimed  as  common 
to  them  all.  A  numerous  Body  of  this  enterprising 
People  had  pushed  across  the  Danube,  penetrated  the 
denies  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  and  poured  down  upon  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  Meeting  with  no  force  able  to 
oppose  their  progress,  they  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna, 
and  even  extended  the  fear  of  conquest  to  the  very 
pates  of  the  Capital ;  when  an  army,  raised  in  haste  by 
the  zeal  of  the  Senate,  and  reinforced  by  the  Praetorian 
Guards,  successful!  v  repelled  the  tumultuary  invaders,  and 
finally  drove  them  back  into  their  own  Country.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  AUnumni, 
with  plunder,  and  having  therefore  a  stronger 
mem  to  retreat  than  to  fight,  allowed  to  the  Romans 
the  credit  of  an  easy  victory ;  for  it  appears  that  they 
hail  no  sooner  deposited  their  ij>oils  in  a  place  ul  secu- 
rity, than  they  returned  to  lay  waste  the  fields,  and 
attack  the  wealth  which  bad  provoked  their  avarice. 
This  second  invasion  procured  for  Oallienus  the 
of  a  decisive  victory.  Zonaras  informs  us,  that 
at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  1< 
efeated,  near  Milan,  a  host  of 
to  not  fewer  than  three  hundred 
men.  But  the  extent  of  this  triumph  may  very 
sbty  be  called  in  question,  particularly  when  we  6nd 
that  the  Roman  conqueror  immediately  contracted  an 
alliance  with  the  King  of  one  of  the  hostile  tribes, 
married  his  daughter,  and  relinquished  to  him,  as  the 
price  of  his  friendship,  a  large  portion  of  territory  in 
the  Province  of  Pannonia.* 

The  first  cares  of  Valerian,  upon  his  departure  from 
Rome,  were  directed  to  the  safety  of  the  Ulyrian  settle- 
The  Goths,  who  in  their  successive  migrations 
tres  of  the  Baltic,  had  now  reached  those 
of  the  Enxine,  were  become  very  formidable  neighbours 
to  the  Roman  Provincials  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
Empire.  Various  engagements  took  place  between 
them  and  the  Imperial  Lieutenants,  in  which  the  skill  and 
firmness  of  the  Legions  generally  proved  successful  over 
mere  savage  strength  and  impetuosity.  Aurelian,  in  a 
particular  manner,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Gothic 
war,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  exploits  with  the  honour 
of  the  Consulate.  Pmbus,  too,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  Throne,  acquired  great  reputation  in  the 
same  arduous  service.  The  Emperor  himself  remained 
at  Byzantium  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  Generals, 
and  to  remunerate  their  toils ;  and  so  great  were  their 
vigilance  and  activity  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
frontiers,  that  the  Barbarians  were  checked  or  defeated 
in  every  inroad  which  they  attempted  into  die  Ulyrian 
Province  s-t 

But  the  Goths  found  less  difficulty  in  making  nu  im- 
pression on  the  Roman  Colonies  iu  Asia  Minor.  Direct- 
ing the  stream  of  emigration  from  the  Northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  they  arrived  at  the  little  Kingdom  of 
Beepborus ;  which  falling  a  ready  prey  into  their  " 
supplied  them  with  ships  and  other 


their  armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Embarking  in  the 
fleet  with  which  they  were  thus  provided,  the  Gothic 
Chiefs  first  encountered  the  Human  power,  at  the  Ibrtress 
of  Pityus,  whence  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
slaughter:  but  being  desirous  to  remove  the  disgrace 
which  attached  to  their  failure,  they  afterwards  renewed 
the  siege  with  increased  vigour,  and  ultimately  reduced 
the  garrison  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering.  This 
success  inspired  them  with  so  much  confidence,  that 
they  resolved  to  pursue  their  conquests  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  They  cruised  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  in 
search  of  an  object  worthy  of  their  courage,  when,  at 
length,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  a  rich  Temple,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Phasis,  which  they  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  plunder.  The  city  of  Trebizond  next  awakened 
their  love  of  booty  and  of  adventure,  and,  owing  to  the  The;  take 
most  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  Trtbiiond. 
appointed  to  defend  it,  their  determination  to  carry  it 
by  storm  was  followed  by  the  most  complete  success. 
A  double  wall  and  ten  thousand  men  could  not  protect 
the  wealth  of  that  celebrated  place  against  the  assault 
of  rude  BarbariaUfl.  A  general  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ensued ;  the  Temples  and  the  most  splendid  edifices 
were  involved  in  a  common  destruction ;  ahd  the 
amount  of  the  spoil  was  so  great,  that  the  victors  loaded 
with  it  a  fleet  of  ships  which  they  found  in  the  harbour. 

too,  whom  they  carried  with  them  to 
new  settlement  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
1  not  only  to  man  their  ships,  but  also  to  instruct 
them  in  naval  architecture  and  navigation,  in  which  Arts 
the  Romans,  who  colonized  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
Empire,  had  made  considerable  advances.* 

Encouraged  by  a  degree  of  success  which  must  have  They 
Buqiassed  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  Goths,  in  the  their  i 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  mode  pre  pa  rations  for  a  tMn' 
second  expedition  against  the  Roman  settlements  in 
Minor.  Having  equipped  on  this  occasion  a 
armament  than  before,  they  directed  their 
course  to  the  Western  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  and  at 
length,  after  stripping  the  city  of  Chalcedon  of  its  arms 
and  wealth,  they  marched  their  victorious  bands  into 
the  Province  of  Bithynia.  Guided  by  the  local  know- 
ledge of  a  traitor,  who  had  joined  their  ranks,  they 
proceeded  to  Nicomedin,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Bithynian  Kings,  which  they  took  and  plundered. 
Nice,  Prusa,  Apamsea,  and  Cliius,  cities  not  much  in- 
ferior in  wealth  or  population  to  Nicomedia,  were 
involved  iu  the  same  calamity.  Cyzicus  escaped  a 
similar  fate,  owing  to  an  inundation  of  the  adjacent 
country,  or  to  the  unusual  swelling  of  a  river  which 
crossed  the  path  of  the  Goths.  These  victors,  accord- 
ingly, once  more  loaded  with  booty,  and  leaving  a  name 
increased  in  terror  by  their  late  excesses,  returned  to 
their  own  coast,  meditating  new  invasions  and  more 
extended  conquests,  f 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  amid  the  varying  statements 
of  ancient  Annalists,  to  determine  the  actual  succession 
of  events,  and  more  especially  as  the  same  occurrence 
is  referred  to  the  time  of  Valerian,  or  to  that  of  bis  son, 
to  the  caprice  of  the  several  writers  from 
The  third  inroad  of 
is  usually  placed  in  the 
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arc  considerable  authorities  for  an  earlier  date,  we  shall 
adopt  the  more  common  arrangement.  Meantime  we 
proceed  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  Emperor  in 
the  East,  when  he  was  called  from  his  retirement  at 
Byzantium  to  repress  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
warlike  Sapor.* 

Since  the  Peace  concluded  by  Philip  with  the  Persian 
Prince,  there  had  been  no  open  hostilities  between  the 
two  Empires.  Sapor,  indeed,  had  seized  several  occa- 
sions lor  annoying  the  Romans,  and  undermining  their 
interests  in  Armenia  and  Syria  ;  nvailiug  himself  of  the 
weakness,  confusion,  and  distrust,  which  always  accom- 
pany rapid  changes  in  the  supreme  authority.  Out  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Valerian  that  he  resolutely 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  manifested  a  determination  to 
try  his  strength  against  the  armies  of  Rome.  He  was 
induced,  it  is  said,  to  take  this  important  step  by  the 
counsels  of  Cyriades,  the  son  of  a  Syrian  nobleman, 
who,  having  forfeited  his  reputation  at  home,  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  Monarch.  Taking  the  6eld 
suddenly,  and  before  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
his  design,  Sapor  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  took  Nisibis  and  Carrhte  ;  and  then  penetrated  into 
Syria,  where  he  succeeded  in  surprising  Antioch.  So 
unexpected  was  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  city  just  named,  were  attacked 
by  the  spears  of  the  Persians,  while  employed  in  witnes- 
sing the  feats  of  a  Pantomime.  Their  houses  were 
sacked,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  plundered, 
before  they  could  have  recourse  to  arms,  or  summon  to 
their  aid  the  Legions  which  guarded  the  Province,  t 

In  such  circumstances,  indeed,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  from  conquest,  had  the 
victors  thought  proper  to  advance.  But  the  soldiers  of 
Sapor,  enriched  by  an  immense  booty  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  hazard,  and  aware,  perhaps,  that  the 
Western  Provinces  were  already  disputed  by  an  enemy, 
from  whom  they  could  guiu  neither  honour  nor  wealth, 
judged  it  expedient  to  return  into  their  own  Country. 
Valerian,  meanwhile,  made  his  appearance  in  Syria,  and 
begun  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Antioch  ;  a  labour 
for  which  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  flattery  of  the 
Imperial  Miut,  with  the  title  of  Raiortr  of  Ike  Ea*t, 


preserved  to  the  present  day  on  certain  well  aulhcntt-  Caim 
coted  medals.    Finding  that  the  Persians  hod  laid  siege  Pubtiiu 
to  Edessu,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  entered  Meso-  y X'iw 
potamia ;  where,  encountering  the  host  of  the  enemy  on  a.i»*u»u». 
disadvantageous  ground,  or  betrayed  by  the  wiles  of  a 
faithless  General,  he  sustained  a  severs  defeat.  Intimi- 
dated by  this  reverse,  he  was  about  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  purchasing  i'eare  at  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money.  Sapor, 
meditating,  it  is  presumed,  the  treachery  which  followed, 
expressed  a  desire  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  in  person. 
The  latter  complied  with  this  request ;  upon  which  he 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  and  carried  captive  into  the 
heart  of  Persia,  where  he  lingered  several  years  before 
he  was  relieved  from  his  ignominy  by  the  hand  of  death.* 

Sapor  is  reproached  with  a  proud  abuse  of  the  rights  Hi*  mi«er 
of  conquest.  We  arc  told  that  Valerian,  in  chains,  but  *jl,e  ^P1'" 
invested  with  the  Imperial  Purple,  was  exposed  to  the  ^j,^  j„ 
multitude,  a  constant  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness  ;  and  ivnU. 
that  whenever  the  Persian  Monarch  mounted  on  horse- 
back, he  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror. Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  his 
allies,  who  repeatedly  advised  him  to  remember  the 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  dread  the  returning  power  of 
Rome,  and  to  make  his  illustrious  captive  the  pledge 
of  peace,  not  the  object  of  insult.  Sapor  still  remained 
inflexible.  When  Valerian  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
shame  and  grief,  his  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  and  formed 
into  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure,  was  preserved  for 
ages  in  the  most  celebrated  Temple  of  Persia;  a  more 
real  monument  of  triumph  than  the  fancied  trophies  of 
brass  and  marble,  so  often  erected  by  Roman  vanity. 
The  tale  is  moral  and  pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it  may 
very  fairly  be  called  in  question.  The  Letters  still  extant 
from  the  Princes  of  the  East  to  Sapor,  are  manifest 
forgeries  ;  nor  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a  jealous 
Monarch  should,  even  in  the  person  of  a  rival,  thus 
publicly  degrade  the  majesty  of  Kings.  Whatever  more 
cruel  treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might  experi- 
ence in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  only  Em- 
peror of  Rome  who  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  languished  away  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity. t 
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When  the  news  of  Valerian's  hard  fate  reached  Galli- 
enus,  the  unnatural  son  concealed  his  inward  satisfaction 
under  the  show  of  Philosophical  constancy  and  modera- 
tion. He  made  some  trivial  remarks  on  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  on  the  instability  of  earthly  hopes,  and 
forthwith  relapsed  into  his  luxurious  habits  and  vicious 
indulgences.  While  he  was  thus  exhausting  the  treasures 
of  the  Empire  on  the  most  contemptible  objects,  changing, 
by  his  fantastic  pleasures,  day  into  night,  and  winter  into 


.  lib.  i.  p.C41. 
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summer,  his  most  valuable  Provinces  were 
powerful  enemies,  and  his  Lieutenants,  in 
had  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  even  turned  their 
arms  against  him.  The  Plague,  at  the  same  time, 
continued  to  desolate  the  Capital ;  carrying  off,  on  some 
occasions,  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  individuals  in 
a  day.  Famine,  too,  joined  its  ravages  to  those  of 
disease ;  and  even  inanimate  nature,  by  storms  and 
earthquakes,  cooperated  with  moral  causes  to  desolate 
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and  alarm  the  whole  Roman  World.  But  we  cannot  utmost  contempt  and  indignation.  "  Who  is  this  Ode- 
pursue  the  details,  which  made  the  deepest  impression  nntus,"  he  exclaimed.  "  that  he  should  thus  dare  to 
on  contemporary  writers,  and  which,  perhaps,  have  been  write  to  his  master  ?  If  he  would  obtain  any  mitigation 
magnified  by  superstition  and  resentment.  We  resume,  of  his  punishment,  let  him  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot 
therefore,  the  course  of  general  History,  and  return  to  of  my  Throne,  with  his  hands  lied  behind  his  back, 
the  scene  of  war  occupied  by  the  Goths  and  Persians.*  Should  he  refuse  to  do  this,  no  mercy  shall  be  extended 

Sapor,  after  having  subdued  the  Roman  army  in  to  himself,  to  his  family,  or  to  his  devoted  Country." 

Mesopotamia,  and  seized  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  The  Palmyrian  Commander,  who  read  his  fate  iu  the 

renewed  his  invasion  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor.    He  angry  message  of  Sapor,  immediately  took  the  field  ; 

retook  Aniioch,  which  had  been  partially  rebuilt  and  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  they  recovered  from 

strengthened  ;  after  which  he  marched  into  Cilicia,  the  panic  inspired  into  them  by  the  cohorts  of  Batista, 

and  made  himself  master  of  Tarsus.    Thence  he  gained  a  decisive  advantage  over  their  main  body.  He 

advanced  against  Cnsarea,  one  of  the  principal  towns  burst  into  the  camp,  seized  the  treasure  and  the  concu- 

in  Cappadocia,  and  supposed  to  contain  not  fewer  than  bines  of  the  Prince,  dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers, 

four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    Demosthenes,  a  and  in  short  time  restored  Carrhx,  Nisibis,  and  all 

General  much  esteemed  for  his  patriotism  and  profes-  Mesopotamia  to  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Trebel- 

sional  knowledge,  assumed  the  command  of  the  garri-  lius  Pollio  informs  us,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as 

son,  and  would,  il  is  probable,  have  baffled  all  the  to  lay  siege  to  Ctesiphon,  with  the  view  of  liberating 

efforts  of  the  Persians,  had  not  a  Physician,  who  seems  Valerian,  who  was  still  alive,  but  that  neither  his  arms 

to  have  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  revealed  to  them  nor  his  entreaties  could  effort  his  benevolent  object.* 

the  means  by  which  the  walls  might  be  ascended.   The  The  events  now  meulioned  took  place  in  an  early 

scene  which  ensued  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Sapor,  part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus ;  immediately  after  which 

He  is  accused  of  treating  his  prisoners  with  wanton  there  follows  a  scene  of  confusion  into  which  no  dili- 

crueity  ;  enraged,  il  was  thought,  at  the  escape  of  the  gence  or  arrangement  can  introduce  the  light  of  Histo- 

Roman  Commander,  who  bravely  cut  his  way  through  rical  order.    Iu  almost  every  Province  of  the  Empire, 

a  thick  body  of  the  assailants.    Aware,  perhaps,  that  the  Commander  of  the  Legions  was  raised  by  his  men  to 

be  could  not  make  any  permanent  establishment  in  the  the  runk  of  Augiutu* ;  and  hence,  at  one  period  in  this 

Empire,  he  sought  only  to  leave  behind  him  a  wasted  troubled  era,  there  were  as  many  Emperors  as  armies, 

desert,  whitst  he  transported  beyond  the  Euphrates  the  Posthuinus  reigned  seven  years  in  Gaul ;  Macrian  was 

people  and  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  Provinces.   But  acknowledged  Sovereign  iu  Asia  ;  Valens  assumed  the 

his  career  was  checked  by  two  of  the  Imperial  Lieute-  Purple  in  Achaia ;  and  Ingenuus  was  hailed  Ruler  of 

nanta,  who,  finding  that  the  interests  of  the  State  were  Pannonia.    Macrian  fell  in  Illyricum,  whither  he  had 

abandoned  by  their  profligate  Prince,  took  upon  them-  gone  to  vanquish  a  rival,  leaving  his  youngest  son  in 

selves  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power,  in  the  cm-  the  East  to  administer  the  Government.    Quietus,  the 

ployment  of  the  forces  committed  to  their  charge.  name  of  this  Prince,  was  attacked  by  Odenatus,  (who 

The  Persian  Monarch  laid  siege  to  Pompeiopolis,  acted  as  n  Lieutenant  of  Gallienus,)  and  slain  at  Emcsa. 

which  he  threatened,  in  case  of  a  protracted  resistance,  Balista  assumed  the  vacant  sceptre,  whieh  he  succeeded 

to  visit  with  all  the  horrors  of  war.    Balista,  who  had  in  retaining  three  years,  either  by  the  sutferauce,  or  in 

risen  to  the  highest  honours  under  the  personal  com-  defiance  of  the  Palmyrian  General.    The  affairs  of 

mand  of  Valerian,  assembled  such  troops  as  could  be  Syria  being  thus  restored  to  some  degree  of  tranquillity, 

drawn  together  without  loss  of  time,  and  attacked  the  Odenatus  was  elevated  to  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign, 

invaders  with  so  much  skill  and  resolution,  that  he  and  Gallienus  took  the  honours  of  a  Triumph  for  the 

compelled  them  to  relinquish  that  undertaking,  and  victories  gained  by  the  former  in  the  war  with  the 

break  up  their  camp.    The  retreat  of  an  Eastern  army  Pcrsians.t 

soon  degenerates  into  a  rout.    The  Romans,  pressing  It  is  a  fancy  of  the  Historian Trcbellius  Pollio,  that  as 
upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  gave  them  no  opportunity  Greece  had  to  bewail  the  domination  of  Thirty  Tyrants, 
to  rally,  and  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  so  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  were  visited 
them  re  cross  the  Euphrates,  enriched  indeed  with  spoil,  with  a  similar  calamity  in  the  persons  of  those  military 
but  stripped  of  all  the  warlike  honours  which  they  had  usurpers  to  whom  we  have  already  made  allusion.  But 
derived  from  their  late  successes. t  the  number  fixed  upon  cannot  be  completed  unless  we 
But  Sapor  encountered  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  include  in  it  the  names  of  certain  women  and  children, 
.n  Odenatus,  a  noble  Senator  of  Palmyra,  who,  amidst  who  were,  in  a  moment  of  disaffection  or  sport,  raised 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  remained  faithful  to  to  the  Imperial  title.    Iustcad,  however,  of  tracing  the 
to  Gallienus.    The  zeal  of  this  Chief  was,  progress  and  suppression  of  every  separate  revolt,  we 
t  a  little  sharpened  by  a  personal  insult  shall  hold  it  sufficient  to  specify  the  names  of  the  leaders, 
him  by  the  Persian  King.    Desirous  to  and  of  the  Countries  wherein  they  respectively  orosc. 
at  least  the  forbearance  of  that  conqueror,  Ode- 
sent  to  him  a  magnificent  present,  accompanied  la  IUyricum  there  were  Drriiu         ingenum,  *.  t>.  260. 
with  a  letter  full  of  respect  and  submission  :  but  the  Qi.mtui  Nona,  Kcgillianu*  . .  261. 

haughty  Monarch, instead  of  being  softened  by  this  ex-    ™^  26Z 

prtssion  of  good  will,  ordered  the  gift  to  be  thrown  into      ln  Greece  Lucim  V«l«rios  V»le«»    '261. 

the  Euphrates,  and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the  L.  Calpurniu*  Pi»  Fragi  —  261. 

•  TtebeD.  Pall,  w  OaMen.    Eiueb.  Hi*.  Ecdn.  lib.  ni   Zooir.  ..  „, 

Eb.  «H.  r  24.  p.  631.  •  Trrbctl.  Poll.  Trigmt.  Tyrm.  13.  Zoom.  lib.  xii-  c.  23. 

t  Trrbell.rVU.Tn>uir.7Vr»i.l8.   SvoccU.  Chnmgrapk  p.  382.  lib.  (».    i£o*im.  lib.  1.  p  661. 

sir.  Ub.  .ii.  c  24.  t  Trebtll.  Toll.  7K,.W.  Tjran.  paaim ;  et  Kla  Gail**,  c.  10. 
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Julius  Cauius  PiHlhumus  ..   

L  ipids  Corurliti*  Lalianu*  267. 
Marru*  AuroSius  Victorinu*  ..iff!. 
Ijuritu  Aurvliu*  VitUmuu*  ..  — 
P  Pctoviui!  Tetricui    267. 

In  Egypt  T.C«»liu»  Alexander  ;Eoiili»nu*  262. 

In  Africa   T,  Coruelianiu  CeUu«  

In  Itauiia   C.  Aoniu*  Trcljcllianui  

In  Pontus   P.  Sempniniu*  Situ  minus  ....  263. 

In  Italy  Man.  Actliu*  Aurooliu   267. 

To  these  we  may  acid  the  names  of  Odenatus,  of  Herodes 
his  son,  of  .Ma-onius  his  nephew,  and  finally  of  Zcnobia 
his  Queen  ;  but  ns  the  Government  of  Palmyra  wok  re- 
cognised by  Gallienus,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  insert- 
ing the  legitimate  Sovereigns  of  that  Country  in  the  list 
of  tyrants  or  usurpers.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  with 
candour  the  conduct  of  those  commanders  to  whom 
the  stigma  of  usurpation  is  attached,  it  will  appear 
that  they  were  much  oftcner  driven  into  rebellion  by 
their  fears  than  by  any  impulse  of  ambition.  They 
dreaded  the  cruel  suspicions  of  Gallienus,  and  the  capri- 
cious violence  of  their  own  troops.  If  the  dangerous 
favour  of  the  Army  had  imprudently  declared  them 
deserving  of  the  Purple,  they  were  marked  for  sure 
destruction  ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  even  prudence 
would  counsel  them  to  secure  a  short  enjoyment  of 
Empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to  sub- 
mit iugloriousty  to  the  hand  of  an  executioner.  Never- 
theless, even  as  it  was,  of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who 
started  up  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one 
who  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural  death.* 

The  irruptions  of  the  Gothic  nations  were  so  frequently 
repeated  during  the  days  of  Gallienus,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  either  their  number  or  their  order. 
On  one  occasion  they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  very 
heart  of  Greece,  and  even  threatened  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Having  forced  a  passage  into  the  Propontis,  or  sea  of 
Marmora,  they  landed  on  the  island  of  Cyzicus,  and 
reduced  to  mins  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name. 
Pushing  at  length  through  the  Hellespont,  and  dividing 
their  incursions  between  the  Asiatic  and  European 
coasts,  they  finally  anchored  their  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Pireus,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Athens.  An 
attempt  had  been  made,  by  an  Imperial  engineer,  to 
repair  the  walls  which  had  lain  neglected  since  the 
conquest  of  Sylla  ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  his  skill  proved 
ineffectual,  for  the  Barbarians,  wbo  supplied  by  courage 
their  want  of  science,  soon  rendered  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  of  Cecrops.  The  bravery  of  the  Athenians, 
indeed,  revenged  the  shame  and  loss  inflicted  upon  their 
Country.  While  the  conquerors  were  occupied  with 
the  intemperate  joys  which  usually  followed  their  suc- 
cess, Dexippus  collected  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  making 
a  sudden  attack  upon  the  Gothic  flotilla,  which  was  but 
slenderly  guarded,  succeeded  in  burning  it  to  ashes. 
This  exploit,  though  little  regarded  at  the  moment,  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
expedition.  The  Barbarians,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  true, 
incensed  at  being  cut  off  from  the  means  of  retreat,  gave 
vent  to  their  wrath  in  more  extended  devastations. 
The  smoke  of  burning  cities  rose  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  once  so  powerful 
and  warlike,  were  not  able  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the 
field,  nor  even  to  defend  their  fortifications.  The  havoc 
of  fire  and  sword  spread  from  the  remotest  islands  of  the 


c.  46,  47. 


jEgean  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic;  and  it  was  not  until 
this  ferocious  enemy  had  advanced  within  sight  of  Italy, 
that  Gallienus  allowed  himself  to  be  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  security.* 

The  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  first  alarmed  and 
afterwards  divided  the  Gothic  hordes.  Having  lost  their 
ships,  some  of  them  attempted  to  return  homeward 
through  Meesia  and  across  the  Danube ;  while  others, 
weary  of  adventures  or  unwilling  to  engage  in  unequal 
war,  entered  into  alliance  with  Gallienus  and  abandoned 
the  national  confederacy.  We  are  not  without  suspi- 
cion, that  in  llie  works  of  the  several  annalists  and 
compilers  from  which  we  collect  our  materials,  we  have 
been  condemned  to  read  in  various  forms  more  than 
one  account  of  the  same  campaign.  The  general  idea 
that  results  from  a  comparison  of  their  different  narra- 
tives is,  that  all  the  Provinces  of  Illyricum  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  and  even  the  continent  of  Greece 
were  continually  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gothic 
and  German  nations,  who  poured  in  upon  them  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  sometimes  passing  the  Danube,  some- 
times entering  by  the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  and 
sometimes  crossing  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  in  the  engage- 
meuts  which  they  fought  were  sometimes  defeated  and 
sometimes  victorious,  but  were  never  daunted  nor  com- 
pletely destroyed.  We  find,  in  particular,  that  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  those  Barbarians  ;  that  ancient  Ilium,  always 
unfortunate,  suffered  from  them  tlic  same  calamities 
which  were  brought  upon  it  by  the  Greeks  many  Ages 
before ;  that  they  sacked  the  city  of  Chalcedon  also, 
and  reduced  it  to  so  deplorable  a  condition,  that,  three 
hundred  years  after,  it  still  retained  marks  of  their 
fury  ;  and  finally,  that  all  Trajan's  conquests  beyond  the 
Danube  were  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  became 
again  the  property  of  the  Northern  tribes.t 

The  name  of  Odenatus  is,  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Augustan  History,  connected  with  the  repulse 
the  Goths.  Of  this  fact  there  remains  no  satisfactory 
evidence ;  but  it  admits  not  of  any  doulit,  that  the 
Sovereign  of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterwards  by  the  hand 
of  domestic  treason,  in  which  his  Queen,  Zenobia,  was 
Mispected  to  have  had  a  share.  Gallienus  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  faithful 
ally.  Heracuan,  to  whom  was  confided  the  command 
of  the  Syrian  Legions,  attacked  the  widow  of  Odenatus. 
but,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  with  the  shattered  remains  of  a  defeated  army.} 

Aurcolus,  meanwhile,  who  bad  been  left  in  Italy  at 
the  bend  of  a  considerable  force,  assumed  the  Purple 
and  displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion.  This  intelli- 
gence induced  Gallienus  to  leave  Illyricum,  whence  he 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his  two  Generals, 
Marcian  and  Claudius,  who  joined  him  when  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Milan,  into  which  the  usurper  bad  thrown 
himself.  Hut  they  entered  his  camp,  not  to  strengthen 
his  hands  nor  to  promote  his  interests.  The  Empire  could 
no  longer  tolerate  the  vicious  imbecility  of  a  Prince, 
whose  conduct  reflected  upon  it  infamy  and  loss ;  on 
which  account,  the  Commanders  just  named,  with  Hera- 
clian,  the  Prstoriau  Prefect,  agreed  to  take  away  his  life, 
and  transfer  the  Imperial  Sceptre  to  more  worthy  hands. 
For  this  purpose  a  false  alarm  was  given,  that  ' 


•  Trebcll.  Poll,  m  Gailien.  c.  6,  7.  Aur*l.  Victor. 

♦  Trefoil.  Pel).  C.  7,  8. 
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were  nhout  to  mnke  a  sallv,  which  immediately 
Gallienus  from  his  tabic  or' hi*  bed  ;  when,  Usui* 
to  direct  the  movement  of  his 


troops,  he  was  shot  with 
at  htm  by  a  Dalmatian  horseman.  His 
brother  Valerian,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
the  Government,  and  his  son  Salonirms,  who  enjoyed 
the  title  of  Ctnar,  soon  afterwards  fell  victims  to  the 
popular  resentment.  The  news  of  his  death,  indeed, 
was  received  at  Rome  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
Senate  and  People  yied  with  one  another  in  expressing 


of  his  memory,  and  in  visiting  his  PoMim 
i  family  and  relations.    Hence,  the  first 
rcwe  of  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  new  Emperor,  ^'^^ 
t  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  Tyrant's  friends  ;  a 
token  of  clemency  which  inspired  the  best  hopes  reia- 
tive  to  the  spirit  of  the  ensuing  reign,  and  contrasted     ^  D> 
most  advantageously  with  the  vindictive  temper  which  260 
had  stained  the  ten  preceding  years  with  terror  and  to 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  CLAUDIUS  II.  AUGUSTUS. 
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k 

.Claim. 


Clacdius,  being  the  second  of  the  name  who  had 
the  Imperial  Throne,  is  usually  distinguished 
bv  the  epithet  of  GotMcu*,  which  he  derived  from  a  vic- 
tory gained  over  those  Barbarians.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Illyrian  extraction,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of 
.nose  whose  merits  stand  higher  than  their  genealogy ; 
for  we  find  him  in  the  reign  of  Decius  serving  in  the 
quality  of  Tribune,  without  any  other  distinction  be- 
sides that  of  professional  ability  and  zeal.  The  means 
by  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  Empire  did  not  escape 
condemnation  ;  for  in  taking  away  the  lite  of  Gallienus, 
he  was  forgetful  of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
the  House  of  Valerian,  the  most  active  of  his  patrons. 
But  it  has  been  observed  in  bis  defence,  that  his  oppo- 
sition would  not  have  prevented  the  catastrophe  which 
he  was  induced  to  countenance;  and,  moreover,  that 
bis  participation  in  this  crime  was  the  only  stain  in  his 
public  life.  In  all  other  matters  he  justly  deserves  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  real  magnanimity,  true  patriotism, 
a  strict  love  of  justice,  a  noble  simplicity  of  manners, 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  war,  and  a  wise  and 
gentle  government  in  peace." 

The  Letter  in  which  he  announced  his  accession  to 
the  Throne,  was  received  by  the  Senators  with  much 
delight,  and  answered  with  a  corresponding  enthusiasm. 
**  Claudius  Augustus*  said  they,  "  we  are  confident  we 
shall  find  in  you  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  friend  :  you 
are  a  deserving  Member  of  the  Senate  ;  and  the  Empire 
acknowledges  you  for  a  Head  worthy  of  its  greatness." 
Before  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  determine  the  pretensions  of  Aareolus,  who  still  kept 
possession  of  Milan,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  doe  to 
the  Master  of  the  Roman  World.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  usurper  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  accounts 
of  his  death  are  indeed  various  ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  if  he  did  not  fall  in  the  field,  he  was  des- 
patched immediately  afterwards  by  the  victorious  sol- 
diers ;  who  conjectured,  perhaps,  that  such  an  instance 
of  forward  zeal  would  lioi  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
Imperial  Commander.  The  sincerity  of  Claudius  has 
therefore  been  questioned,  when  he  bewailed  the  fate 
of  a  rival,  whose  life  could  not  but  appear  incompatible 
with  his  own  security  and  repose.    He  erected  a 

•  Trebtll.  Pull.  CVaW-c.  14,  IS. 


the  fame  of  his 
in  a  Greek  epitaph,  which  is  still  .Aoreliui 
extant,  that  he  meant  to  save  the  unfortunate  Aureolus,  Claudia*  IL 
but  was  prevented  by  the  troops  into  whose  hands  he 
had  fallen.    The  tomb,  if  we  may  confide  in  the  accu- 
racy of  Tillemont,  continues  to  distinguish  a  spot  upon 
the  river  Adda,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Pons  Aurroli,  and  which,  in  its 
present  appellation  of  Pontiroio,  bears  an  intelligible 
reference  to  the  event  that  we  have  just  described.t 

Nothing  now  remained  to  prevent  Claudius  from 
repairing  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  his 
subjects,  who  could  not  find  terms  in  which  to  express 
the  joy  that  his  presence  every  where  excited.  But  the 
Emperor  was  too  wise  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
the  laudatory  ceremonials  which  followed  his  entrance 
into  the  Capital.  Law  had  been  despised,  and  justice 
trampled  under  the  foot  of  power ;  he  therefore  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  redress  injuries  which  had  been 
already  inflicted,  and  to  enact  such  stat 
prevent  their  repetition.     He  was,  however. 


obliged  to  reli  nnuish  that  pacific  occupation.  Tetricua 
had  seized  with  his  rebellious  army  the  Provinces  of  the 
West.  The  centre  of  the  Empire  was  harassed  by  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  Goths ;  while  Zenobia,  in  the 
East,  not  satisfied  with  the  territory  which  her  husband 
had  possessed,  extended  her  dominions  by  conquest, 
and  even  forced  Egypt  to  acknowledge  her  power. 
Hi*  attention  was  directed  to  these  three  enemies  at 
once ;  but  the  Scythian  invaders,  as  they  were  more 
active  than  the  other  two,  seemed  to  demaiul  a  more 
prompt  and  determined  resistance.  J 

The  return  of  the  Barbarians  on  the  present  occasion,  New  -wni. 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  injudicious  levity  with  which  aoB  rf 
they  were  treated  by  the  Imperial  Lieutenants,  when  ~ 
they  were  dispersed  in  Illyricum  by  Gallienus,  during 
his  last  expedition.    Claudius,  who  at  that  period  com- 
manded in  Mcesia  or  Pannonia,  proposed  to  cut  off 
their  scattered  bands,  and  prevent  them  from  cross 


•  Zoaim.  lib.  i.  p.  651.  Aurel.  Victor,  KpH.  Zonir.  Uh.  xii.  e.  84. 
p.  631. 

♦  Tr«h*U.  Poll.  Trigmt.  Ttnn.    AureL  Victor. 
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sure  which  appeared  more  cruel  than  expedient.  The 
facility  and  impunity  with  which  they  were  thus  allowed 
to  carry  away  loads  of  spoil,  could  not  but  encourage 
them  to  renew  their  depredations ;  and  the  successor  of 
Gallienus,  accordingly,  had  no  sooner  mounted  the 
Throne  than  he  received  information  that  a  confederacy 
of  the  Gothic  Tribes  had  invaded  the  Empire,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  tweuty  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  two  thousand  ships.* 

Embarking  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niestor,  anciently 
the  Hollev-  called  the  Tyrus,  they  sailed  southward  along  the  coast, 
foaU  committing  ravages  as  they  proceeded  upon  such  towns 
as  lay  within  a  convenient  distance,  until  at  length 
they  reached  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Being  repulsed 
at  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium,  they  steered  for  the  gulf 
of  Thcssalouica.  That  city  was  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  a  siege ;  but  neither  it  nor  Cassandnea, 
which  was  likewise  beleaguered,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  No  place  of  consequence,  indeed,  except 
Athens,  was  subjected  to  the  horror  and  disgrace  of 
actual  capture ;  but,  while  the  main  Body  of  the  army 
was  employed  in  investing  the  greater  towns,  the  fleet 
supplied  the  means  of  inflicting  much  distress  upon  the 
shores  of  Thessaly  and  of  Greece,  the  Islands  of  Crete, 
Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  and  upon  all  the  maritime  parts 
of  Pamphylia.f 

A  re  defend  The  Goths  were  still  before  Thessnlonica  when  Clau- 
byCUudiiu.  dius  appeared  in  Greece.  Intimidated  by  his  military 
reputation  not  less  than  by  the  formidable  armament 
which  he  had  under  his  command,  they  raised  the  siege 
and  retired  into  the  Northern  parts  of  Macedonia.  The 
Emperor  followed  in  their  steps  towards  the  Danube,  be- 
yond which  they  had  meant  to  continue  their  retreat ;  and 
it  was  not  before  they  reached  Xaissus,  in  Servia,  that 
he  could  overtake  their  fugitive  hordes.  There  a  battle 
ensued  which  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed,  until 
victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 
Fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
resumed  their  flight ;  but  Claudius  was  now  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians,  and  to 
visit  them  with  so  severe  a  chastisement,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  it  might  for  a  time  confine  them  to  their 
woods  and  marshes.  He  therefore  renewed  his  pursuit 
and  brought  them  again  to  action.  The  Goths  rallied 
their  scattered  forces,  constructed  a  rampart  of  their 
waggons,  and  received  with  determined  braver)'  the 
onset  of  the  victors.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  success 
once  more  attended  the  Imperial  arms ;  while  such  of 
the  ciu»my  as  surv  ived,  finding  their  retreat  entirely  cut 
off,  fell  back  upon  Macedonia,  in  the  hope,  |>crhaps,  of 
reaching  their  fleet  on  the  coast.  Claudius,  by  means 
of  a  rapid  movement  effected  by  his  cavalry,  threw  him- 
self between  them  and  the  sea ;  the  infantry,  ut  the 
same  time,  pressing  upon  their  rear,  and  allowing  them 
no  leisure  for  repose  or  for  consultation.  But  even  in 
the  deplorable  circumstances  lo  which  Uiey  were  now 
reduced,  the  fierceness  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians 
rendered  them  extremely  formidable  to  the  conquerors. 
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serve  as  slaves. 

The  flotilla,  in  the  meantime,  sought  the  coast  of ^JJII^J* 
tcedonia,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  army  which  had  taken  1 


They  rushed  upon  the  Roman  foot  with  such  fury,  that  It  tress 
they  threw  them  into  disorder,  cut  a  considerable  body  A»r»Uu» 
of  thttn  in  pieces  and  probably  would  have  secured  ac'iuJi^  11 
complete  victory,  had  not  the  horsemen,  informed  of  the ,  "°u> 
danger  with  which  the  Legions  were  surrounded,  re-  Krom 
traced  their  steps  and  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  fate  of  the  Goths  was  now  inevitable.  A  succession 
of  defeats  had  greatly  thinned  their  numbers ;  the 
ablest  of  their  leaders  had  fallen ;  their  baggage  and 
provisions  were  taken  or  destroyed,  auv.  a  powerful  ene- 
my occupied  the  groutld  over  which  they  hall  meditated 
to  effect  their  escape.  Unable  to  hazard  another 
engagement,  or  even  to  continue  longer  together,  they 
resolved  to  seek  for  safety  amid  the  passes  of  Mount 
Hicmus;  where  famine  and  disease  consummated  in 
a  short  time  the  process  of  destruction  which  the  sword 
of  Claudius  had  commenced.  A  Letter  from  the  Emperor 
to  Brorchus,  the  Governor  of  IllyHcum,  describes  the 
extent  of  his  victor}',  and  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Gothic  warriors.  "  We  have  destroyed  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths,  and  sunk  two  thousand 
ships.  The  fivers  are  covered  with  bucklers,  and  the 
shores  with  large  swords  and  small  lances.  The  plains 
are  hid  under  heaps  of  slain.  Every  road  is  stained 
with  blood.  We  have  taken  so  many  female  prisoners, 
that  every  Soldier  in  our  army  can  claim  two  or  three 
to  serve  as  slaves."* 

The 
Mi 

shelter  in  that  Province.  But  the  army  no  longer 
existed,  either  to  protect  or  to  cooperate  with  the  more 
fortunate  marauders,  who  had  filled  their  ships  with  the 
spoils  of  Greece  and  of  Asia.  In  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  lot  of  their  countrymen,  the 
soldiers  landed,  with  the  view  of  sharing  their  triumphs 
or  of  alleviating  their  misfortunes  ;  a  resolution  which 
only  tended  to  accomplish  the  entire  niin  of  their  cause 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  Their  vessels,  abandoned 
by  those  who  had  been  left  to  protect  them,  were  burned 
or  sunk;  while  the  crews,  unable  to  penetrate  into  an 
enemy's  country,  where  every  thing  opposed  them,  w  ere 
obliged  to  disperse  and  throw  Uiemsclvcs  on  the  mercy 
of  the  inhabitants.  An  epidemic  sickness,  which  tracked 
the  progress  of  this  sanguinary  war,  relieved  the  greater 
number  from  the  restraints  ol  captivity  ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  single  winter,  only  a 
very  few  of  the  invading  host  remained,  to  mourn  the 
los*  of  their  friends,  or  to  attest  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies,  t 

But  the  same  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Death  of 
Goths  did  not  spare  their  conqueror.  Claudius  was  ' ' 
seized  with  its  worst  symptoms,  at  Sinnium,  in  the 
month  of  March  in  the  year  270,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards expired,  amid  the  unfeigned  lamentations  of  the 
lc  army.  During  his  illness  he  is  said  to  have 
"  the  principal  Officers,  Civil  as  well  as  military, 
and  iu  their  presence  to  have  recommended  Aurelian,  one 
of  his  Generals,  as  the  most  deserving  of  the  Throne, 
and  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the  great  design  which 
he  himself  had  been  permitted  only  to  undertake. 
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Aurelian,  a  Soldier  of  Fortune,  owed  his  elevation  to 
merit  end  not  to  birth.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been 
a  small  farmer  at  Sirmium,  a  town  in  one  of  the  Illyrian 
Provinces,  and  to  have  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  which 
belonged  to  Aurelius,  a  rich  Seuntor.  The  future  Em- 
peror of  Rome  entered  the  army  as  a  private  ;  rose 
through  the  successive  ranks  of  Centurion,  Tribune, 
Legionary  Prefect,  and  General ;  and  during  the  Gothic 
war,  under  Claudius,  we  find  him  discharging  the  im- 
portant office  of  Comraaiider-in-chief  of  the  Cavalry. 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  vigorous  men  of 
hi*  Age.  Devoted  from  his  earliest  days  to  military  exer- 
cises, he  excelled  all  his  companions  in  horsemanship, 
in  darting  the  javelin,  and  in  a  dexterous  use  of  the 
sword.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  the  regularity 
of  his  discipline,  and  his  assiduity  in  pointing  out  the 
way  by  which  others  might  attain  the  same  honours 
with  himself;  he  exhorted  the  young  officers  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  o\er  the  conduct  of  the  Soldiery. 
"  Let  not  any  one  rob,  nor  extort,  nor  injure  the  pro- 
perty which  falls  into  his  hands.  Let  all  learn  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  allowances ;  or,  if  more  be  necessary, 
let  them  draw  it  from  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and 
not  from  the  tears  of  their  fellow  subjects."* 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  suffered  a  momentary  dis- 
turbance from  the  ambition  of  Quintillus,  a  brother  of 
the  late  Emperor.  This  uufortunate  Commander,  being 
left  with  the  charge  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquileia,  was  by  them  raised  to  the  Purple 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Claudius  had  expired ; 
but,  owing  the  favourable  opinion  in  which  he  was 
held  to  an  amiable  disposition  rather  than  to  splendid 
talents,  he  soon  confessed  himself  unequal  to  dispute 
the  Sovereignty  with  Aurelian,  and  accordingly  submit- 
ted to  a  voluntary  death,  after  swayiug  an  uuhonoured 
sceptre  only  seventeen  days.f 

Aurelian  had  scarcely  received  at  Rome  the  confir- 
af  nation  of  his  tit!e,  as  Master  of  the  Empire,  when  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  him  that  the  Goths  had  again 
poured  a  host  of  invaders  into  Pannonia.  The  death 
of  Claudius  is  supposed  to  have  revived  their  hopes ; 
and  desirous,  perhaps,  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  such  of 
their  Countrymen  as  were  still  enduring  the  pains  of 
captivity  in  the  Roman  Provinces,  they  ventured  once 
more  on  the  chances  of  war.  Aurelian  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  Legions  in  Illyricuin,  and  advanced  in 
search  of  the  plunderers.  A  bloody  and  most  obstinate 
battle  took  place,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the 
approach  of  night;  and  when  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day  enabled  each  Commander  to  estimate  his  loss,  both 
parties  were  more  willing:  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  than  to 
renew  so  dreadful  a  conBict.  Peace  was  concluded  on 
terms  mutually  advantageous.  The  Goths  were  allowed 
to  retire  beyond  the  Danube  without  molestation,  and 
to  occupy  the  Province  of  Dacia,  now  conceded  to 
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them  by  the  Romans;  while,  in  return,  they  bound 
themselves  to  supply  to  the  latter  two  thousand  cavalry 
to  serve  under  the  Impcriut  Generals,  and  to  give  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  and  maidens,  the  children 
of  their  principal  men,  as  hostages  of  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  Treaty.  The  youths  Aurelian  trained  in  the 
exercise  of  arms,  and  near  his  own  person ;  to  the 
damsels  he  gave  a  liberal  education  ;  and  by  bestowing 
them  in  marriage  on  some  of  his  most  deserving 
Officers,  he  gradually  introduced  between  the  two 
nations  the  closest  aud  most  endearing  connections.* 

But  the  Empire  soon  received  a  greater  shock  from 
a  confederacy  of  the  German  nations  on  the  upper 
Danube.  An  army,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  horse 
and  double  that  number  of  infantry,  made  an  incursion 
within  the  Rha-tian  border,  and  even  menaced  the  Nor- 
thern parts  of  Italy.  A  slight  advantage  gained  over 
one  of  theTribes  by  Aurelian,  induced  the  former  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  Peace ;  but  as  the  power  of  Rome  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  receive  conditions  from 
Barbarian  Ambassadors,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
increased  animosity  and  vigour.  The  Emperor,  not 
content  with  the  prospect  of  driving  back  the  invaders, 
determined  to  imitate  the  manoeuvre  of  Claudius;  and, 
by  preventing  their  retreat,  destroy  them  in  a  body. 
With  this  view,  he  conducted  his  army  through  tiie 
mountain  passes,  and  occupied  a  strong  position  be- 
tween the  AlanaiiM  and  their  native  Country  ;  so  that, 
had  the  frontiers  of  Italy  been  protected  by  a  compe- 
tent strength,  it  is  very  probable  that  his  design  would 
have  been  crowned  with  entire  success.  But  no  sooner 
did  the  Germans  find  that  their  inarch  towards  the 
Danube  was  obstructed,  than  llrey  turned  their  faces 
once  more  to  the  South,  forced  the  barriers  of  the  Italian 
States,  and  at  length  cucuinped  their  army  in  the 
plains  of  Milan. 

Aurelian  posted  to  the  relief  of  his  Country,  carrying 
with  him  a  chosen  Body  of  auxiliaries,  the  Vandal 
cavalry,  and  all  the  ProHorian  Guards  who  had  served 
in  the  wars  of  Mu:sia  and  Paniiouia.  He  found  the 
enemy  near  Placciitia,  and  prepared  to  attack  them  on 
the  following  day.  liut  more  intent,  it  should  seem,  in 
pursuing  his  own  designs  than  in  guarding  against  those 
of  the  enemy,  he  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  a  snare 
which  was  spread  for  him,  and  lost,  in  a  hopeless  flight, 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  So  great  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  this  disaster,  that  every  one  saw 
in  it  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  The 
Sibylline  Books  were  consulted.  Processions  were 
ordered,  and  Sacrifices  were  offered  up,  to  avert  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  to  postpone  the  ruin  of  the 
Imperial  City-  A  second  battle  was  fought  with 
better  auspices  near  Faro  in  Umbria ;  and  a  third  with 
still  greater  effect,  near  Pavia,  or  in  the  plain  of  the 
ancient  Ticinum.t 
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The  alarm  excited  in  the  Capita]  by  the  German  in- 
vasion, suggested  to  Aurelian  the  expediency  of  repair- 
ing the  walla  and  renewing  the  fortifications.  From 
the  days  of  Hannibul  five  hundred  years  hod  elapsed, 
during  which  Rome  had  not  had  occasion  to  dread  any 
foreign  enemy.  Confiding  her  safety  to  the  arms  of 
her  soldiers  and  to  the  vigilance  of  her  frontier  camps, 
she  had  allowed  her  ancient  walls  to  crumble  down,  and 
her  battlements  to  become  level  with  the  earth.  The 
Emperor  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent great  change  of  circumstances,  the  courage  of  his 
people  required  assistance  from  the  Arts  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  engineer;  on  which  account  he  proceeded  to 
surround  the  City  with  a  fence  more  than  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  constmcted  with  such  skill  and  materials 
as  could  resist  the  sudden  attack  of  a  Barbarian  army. 
The  popular  estimate  is,  indeed,  considerably  higher ; 
and  Vnpiscn*  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  walls 
begun  by  Aurelian  and  finished  by  Probus,  extended  to 
fifty  thousand  paces.  But  how  extensive  soever  they  may 
have  been,  it  was  at  best  a  melancholy  labour,  inasmuch 
as  the  fortification  of  the  Capital  betrayed  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  and  pointed  to  the  coming  of  those  evil 
days  when  savage  strength  should  overcome  for  a  time 
the  Arts  and  policy  of  civilized  Europe.* 

But  the  patriotic  cares  of  Aurelian  were  not  confined 
to  Italy.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  were  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  who 
appears  to  have  succeeded  without  opposition  to  the 
power  of  Posthumos  in  those  Countries  :  and  the  East, 
which  had  been  neglected  since  the  fall  of  Gallienus, 
bow  acknowledged  the  Sovereignty  of  the  ambitious 
Zenobia.  It  remains  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two 
former  Provinces  the  Emperor  first  directed  his  atten- 
tion. Eutropius  and  Eusebius  relate  that  he  began  by 
subduing  his  rival  beyond  the  Alps;  while  Trebcllhis 
Pollio,  Vopiscus,  and  the  two  authors  who  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  Aurelius  Victor,  assert  that 
he  gave  precedence,  in  his  scheme  of  conquest,  to  the 
heroic  Queen  of  Palmyra.  As  convenience  seems  to 
require  that  we  should  follow  the  authority  of  the 
former,  we  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Eutropius, 
without  minutely  inquiring  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  rests.f 

Tetricus,  it  would  appear,  had,  during  five  or  six 
years,  exercised  in  Gaul  a  reluctant  and  ungrateful 
Sovereignty,  the  slave  of  the  legions  rather  than  their 
master,  and,  at  once,  the  organ  and  the  victim  of  their 
licentiousness.  Disgusted  with  a  situation  from  which 
be  had  no  direct  means  of  extricating  himself,  he  en- 
tered into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Aurelian,  whom 
he  entreated  to  resume,  with  a  competent  force,  the 
Government  of  the  Western  Provinces.  Tetricus,  af- 
fecting to  aim  at  the  Imperial  Crown,  induced  his 
soldiers  to  take  the  field  iu  that  cause.  They  obeyed, 
Hebetrtyi  tH)l  »«  only  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor;  for  no  sooner  had  the  two  armies  en- 
gaged near  Chalons,  on  the  river  Marne,  than  the  Com- 
mander of  the  rebels  passed  over  to  the  enemy  and  left 
them  to  their  fate.  The  Gallic  Legions,  though  dis- 
ordered and  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  treachery  of 
their  Chief,  defended  themselves  with  the 
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valour,  till  they  were  nearly  all  cut  in  pieces.  The 
Franks  and  other  auxiliaries,  who  had  served  under  the 
Unman  standard  since  the  usurpation  of  Posthumus, 
finding  that  the  arms  of  Aurelian  could  no  longer  be 
opposed,  retired  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  left  the  Trans- 
alpine Kingdoms  to  enjoy  an  unbroken  tranquillity.* 

His  successes  in  Guul  enabled  Aurelian  to  carry  an 
undivided  power  against  Zenobia,  who,  availing  herself 
of  the  distractions  of  the  Empire,  had  already  esta- 
blished her  sway  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile. 
Historians  have  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  personal 
attractions  and  the  high  mental  endowments  of  this 
Syrian  Princess.  Claiming  a  descent  from  the  Grecian 
Kings  of  Egypt,  she  is  said  to  have  equalled  the 
Ptolemies  in  learning,  and  surpassed  Cleoputra  in 
beauty.  The  gravest  writers  disdain  not  to  extol  her 
dark  expressive  eyes,  and  her  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
her  melodious  voice  and  her  fine  complexion.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  relate,  that  the  superior  faculties 
which  she  derived  from  Nature  were  improved  by  study 
and  sharpened  by  constant  exercise ;  that  she  had  a  fine 
perception  of  the  excellencies  of  Poetical  and  Histori- 
cal composition;  and  that  she  possessed  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian 
languages.f 

The  death  of  Odenatus  put  an  end  to  the  authority 
which  Palmyra  enjoyed  as  a  favoured  Province  of  the 
Empire,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  valuable  services  of  her 
chief.  Rut  Zenobia,  having  tasted  the  pleasure  of  abso- 
lute rule,  refused  to  surrender  the  delegated  power  which 
her  husband  had  employed  so  beneficially.  She  set 
Gallienus  and  the  Senate  at  defiance,  and  even  worsted 
an  army  which  they  had  sent  to  compel  her  to  submis- 
sion. Claudius,  whose  whole  strength  was  required 
against  the  Goths  connived  at  the  ambiguous  policy  of 
the  Eastern  Queen  ;  and  regarding  her  defence  of  the 
Syrian  frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the  Persians  as  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  want  of  entire  allegiance; 
he  did  not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign  Aure- 
lian, however,  when  he  found  that  she  hud  added  to 
her  native  dominions,  not  only  the  fertile  Kingdom  of 
Egypt,  but  also  the  Provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  could  no  longer  allow  her  pretensions  to  pass 
unquestioned.  { 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  second  year  after  his 
accession,  that  this  Emperor  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Asiatic  Legions.  His  march  through  Illyrieum  was 
distinguished  by  several  advantages  over  the  Scythian 
Tribes,  which,  under  various  names,  still  continued  to 
harass  the  Northern  borders  of  the  Empire.  At  his 
approach,  Bithynia  resumed  its  obedience,  and  Ancyra, 
the  Capital  of  Galatia,  opened  its  gates  without  resist- 
ance. Tyana,  the  birth  place  of  Apollonius,  preferred 
the  hazard  of  a  siege ;  and  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian,  by  the  perfidy  of  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  spared  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Philosopher 
with  whose  name  it  was  associated  in  the  annals  of 
Literature.  Zenobia  soon  perceived  that  she  mas* 
fight  for  her  independence  in  Syria  and  not  in  Asia 
Minor.  She  advanced  to  Antioch ;  but  having  sus- 
tained a  repulse  from  the  Roman  cavalry,  she  retired 
towards  the  Desert,  and  concentrated  her  forces  at 
Ernes  a.    Aurelian  pursued  the  broken  Palmyrenians 
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til)  be  completed  their  discomfiture  under  the  walls 
of  that  City,  and  compelled  their  Sovereign  to  take 
refuge  in  her  Capital.  The  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  ample  stores  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion with  which  she  had  supplied  the  garrison,  gave  her 
reason  to  hope  that  she  could  hold  out  till  famine  or 
the  climate  should  drive  the  victors  from  the  depth  of 
the  wilderness  which  surrounded  her  seat  of  Govern- 
ment.* 

The  siege  of  Palmyra  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  that  mark  the  History  of  tbe  declining  Empire. 
In  the  eyes  of  Aurelian  it  appeared  an  object  of  not  less 
difficulty  than  importance.  The  Roman  People,  said 
be,  may  speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which  1  nm 
now  waging  against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both 
of  tbe  character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of 
■tones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile  wea- 
The  walls  are  provided  with  formidable  engines, 
ificial  fires  are  thrown  from  every  assailable 
The  fear  of  punishment  has  armed  her  with  a 
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courage ;  but  still  I  trust  for  success  to  the 
protecting  Deities  of  Home,  who  have  hitherto  been 
favourable  to  all  my  untie  rtukings.t 

Unwilling,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  incur  the  manifuld 
hazard*  inseparable  from  a  protracted  siege  in  such  a 
region,  tbe  Emperor  wrote  to  Zenobia  with  the  view  of 
inducing  her  to  surrender.  Her  answer  was  firm  and 
indignant  She  reminded  him  of  the  resolute  conduct 
of  Cleopatra;  threatened  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
Persians,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Armenians  ;  and  even 
taunted  him  with  tbe  losses  which  he  had  recently  sus- 
tained at  tbe  hands  of  the  roving  Arabs.  But  her  allies 
were  less  zealous  than  she  expected ;  her  provisions 
were  at  length  exhausted;  and  after  all  her  resources 
had  been  called  into  action  and  failed,  she  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  relinquishing  her  proud 
City  to  tbe  resentment  of  a  powerful  Conqueror.  At- 
tempting to  make  her  escape  to  the  Persians,  on  tbe 
back  of  a  swift  dromedary,  die  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
body  of  Roman  horse,  who  received  notice  of  her  flight 
When  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  he 
upbraided  her  with  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  her 
rebellion ;  to  which  charge  she  replied  with  an  air  of 
dignified  flattery,  that  she  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  master  in  Aurelian,  because  his  courage  and 
wisdom  were  worthy  of  his  station  ;  but  as  to  Gallienus 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  holding  them  in  contempt! 

The  capture  of  Zenobia  decided  the  fate  of  Palmyra. 
It  us  asserted  by  Zosimus,  that  before  she  left  the  city, 
she  exhorted  tbe  garrison  to  hold  out  until  she  should 
return  with  a  reinforcement  from  the  Persians.  But 
no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  was  prisoner  in  the 
camp  of  tbe  Romans,  than  the  inhabitants,  despairing 
of  relief,  entreated  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  deliver  up  tbe  city  into 
his  bauds.  Aureliun  listened  to  the  voice  of  policy 
rather  than  to  that  of  revenge  ;  he  granted  to  them  the 
life  and  liberty  which  they  implored,  and  contented 
himself  with  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  the  silks  .and 
precious  stones  which  they  obtained  from  the  remoter 
and  the  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  in  which  their 
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so  I  d  i  ers  placed  their  strength  and  their  pride.  Leaving 
the  defence  of  the  place  to  six  hundred  bowmen,  he  re- 
turned  to  Emesa  ;  where  he  spent  some  time  in  distri- 
buting rewards  and  punishments,  according  to  the  ser- 
vices he  had  received,  or  tbe  injuries  which  he  had 
sustained  from  tbe  subjects  of  Zenobia.  On  this 
occasion,  the  celebrated  Longinus  fell  a  victim  to  the 
weakness  of  his  mistress,  and  to  the  severe  policy  of 
the  victor.  The  Queen  of  Palmyra  has  been  accused 
of  purchasing  life  at  the  expense  of  her  fame  and  Execution 
friends.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  1 
of  treason  upon  a  woman,  Aurelian  selected  from  among 
her  counsellors  fit  objects  upon  whom  to  vent  his  anger, 
and  to  assert  the  rights  of  an  offended  Sovereign.  But 
the  fame  of  Longinus,  it  has  been  observed,  will  survive 
that  of  the  Princess  who  betrayed,  and  of  the  Tyrant 
who  condemned  him.  Genius  and  learning  were  in- 
capable of  moving  a  fierce,  unlettered  soldier,  but  they 
had  served  to  elevate  and  harmonize  the  soul  of  Lon- 
ginus. Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly  fol- 
lowed the  executioners,  pitying  his  unhappy 
and  bestowing  comfort  on  his  afflicted  friends." 

But  the  miseries  of  Palmyra  were  not  yet  accom-  Insurrection 
plished.    The  Roman  Emperor  bad  scarcely  reached  >l  Palmyra 
lllyricum,  whither  he  was  called  by  a  renewed  incursion 
of  the  Goths,  when  the  fickle  Syrians  once  more  re- 
volted, and  displayed  on  their  walls  the  standard  of 
rebellion.    Listening  to  the  advice  of  Apsieus,  they  fell 
upon  the  garrison,  all  of  whom,  with  their  Commander 
Snndarion,  they  cruelly  put  to  death ;  after  which  they 
proclaimed  as  Aufxuhu  a  relative  of  their  Queen,  who 
is  known  in  tbe  varying  histories  of  the  times,  by  the 
names  of  Achilleus  and  of  Antiochus.    Stimulated  by  a 
j  nst  resentment  Aurelian  returned  to  Palmyra,  rejected 
the  submission  of  the  rebels,  and  forthwith  delivered 
up  the  town  to  military  execution.    Torrents  of  blood  It  is  netted 
were  shed ;  the  Temples  were  robbed  of  their  ornaments,  by  ui* 
and  the  other  public  edifices  of  their  magnificence  and  Rora*°'- 
splendour ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  so  great  was  the  de- 
vastation, that  the  City  of  Palm  Trees  never  afterwards 
recovered  entirely  from  its  ruined  condition.    J  ustinian, 
indeed,  after  tbe  lapse  of  a  long  period,  repaired  its 
fortifications,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  inrouds  of 
the  Saracens ;  but  the  Grecian  architecture  and  classical 
taste  which  adorned  the  reign  of  Odcnatus  and  his 
immediate  successor,  appear  not  to  have  revived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Vlth  century. t 

The  Imperial  arms  were  equally  "successful  in  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  Probus,  who  afterwards  ascended 
the  Throne,  as  well  as  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Aurelian  himself,  who  went  thither  to  subdue  the  dis- 
affection of  Firmus,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Alexandria. 
Entitled  by  so  many  victories  to  tbe  honours  of  a  AureNtn 
Triumph,  the  Emperor  repaired  to  Rome,  where  the  5f!'brl"'  * 
people  were  impatient  to  witness  the  gratifying  spectacle  nun>p  ' 
of  that  gorgeous  procession.  Vopiscus  exhausts  all 
the  powers  of  language  in  describing  the  objects  which 
invited  the  public  applause  and  admiration.  Three 
Royal  chariots  graced  its  splendour.  The  first  was 
that  of  Odenatus,  shining  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  Another,  equally  superb,  hod  been  given  to 
Aurelian  by  the  King  of  Persia.  The  third  was  made 
for  Zenobia,  who  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  when 
she  flattered  herself  with  thoughts  of  becoming  mistress 
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Biography,  of  Rome,  intended  it  for  her  triumphant  entry  into  that 
city ;  little  anticipating  that  it  would  be  her  fate  to 
follow  the  wheels  of  the  same  car.  a  vanquished  and 
hopeless  captive.  A  fourth  vehicle  appeared,  drawn  by 
four  stags,  and  described  as  having'  belonged  to  a  King 
of  the  Goths  ;  a  deceitful  token  of  victory  over  a  Peo- 
ple to  whom  had  been  recently  conceded  the  important 
Province  of  Dacia.  The  line  of  prisoners,  which  was 
long  and  various,  was  closed  by  Tetricus  and  Zenobia, 
both  magnificently  attired.  The  former  wore  the  Im- 
perial robe  of  purple  over  a  rich  Gaulish  dre&s  ;  and  was 
accompanied  by  his  son,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Ctt$ar.  The  Queen  of  Palmyra  was  so 
loaded  with  diamonds,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments, 
that  she  could  scarcely  support  their  weight.  Her  sons 
and  daughters,  arrayed  with  equal  splendour,  attended 
her  on  either  side ;  and  last  of  all  advanced  the  Em- 
peror himself,  elevated  in  the  Gothic  car,  surrounded  by 
his  troops  in  the  most  brilliant  uniforms,  and  followed 
by  all  the  higher  Orders  of  the  Roman  State.* 

This  sacrifice  to  the  vanity  of  Aurelian  soothed  his 
resentment  against  the  rebellious  Governors  of  Gaul 
and  Palmyra.  Tetricus  was  restored  to  his  rank  as  a 
Roman  Senator,  and  even  appointed  to  an  office  of 
trust  and  emolument;  while  Zenobia,  who  had  con- 
sented to  undergo  the  indignity  from  which  Cleopatra 
shrank  to  a  violent  death,  was  provided  with  a  comfort- 
able establishment  at  Tibur,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  Capita],  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  affluence  and  repose.  There  the  Syrian  Queen  is 
said  to  have  sunk  into  the  Roman  matron  ;  her  son  was 
associated  with  the  Emperor  iu  honour  or  authority, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families,  whose 
descendants  preserved  ber  name  during  the  two  succeed- 
ing centuries.t 

Having  vanquished  the  foes  of  the  Empire  abroad, 
Aurelian  seems  to  have  contemplated  reformation  at 
home ;  a  duty  which  at  all  times  requires  a  delicate 
hand,  and  which,  during  a  period  of  fuction  and  revolt, 
was  particularly  ill  suited  to  one  that  had  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  wield  the  sword.  An  insurrection  in  the 
City,  said  to  have  been  excited  by  certain  individuals 
who  had  profited  by  the  adulteration  of  the  coin,  em- 
ployed his  vigilance  and  a  large  body  of  his  troops ;  and 
it  was  not  subdued  until  after  he  had  lost  seven  thou- 
sand men,  belonging  to  those  hardy  Legions  which 
usually  encamped  in  Dacia,  and  along  the  other  frontier 
Provinces  of  the  Danube.  Perhaps  this  act  of  rebel- 
lion was  occasioned  by  the  severities  which  the  Em- 
peror was  wont  to  inflict  upon  his  people  under  the 
name  of  Justice.  Carrying  into  the  administration  of 
Civil  affairs  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  Law  which 
marked  his  conduct  towards  the  army,  be  frequently 
sullied  his  good  intentions  by  indiscriminate  and  exces- 
sive punishment.  No  Order  of  the  State  was  exempted 
from  his  suspicions  and  violence.  The  noblest  families 
of  the  Capital  felt  the  weight  of  his  jealousy  or  resent- 
ment :  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  illustrious  victims, 
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and  the  hand  of  the  executioner  was  fatigued  with  the 
daily  duties  of  his  office.* 

Conscious  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  guide  the 
valour  of  his  Legions  in  the  field,  than  to  employ  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsellors  in  the  Senate,  he  listened 
without  reluctance  to  a  rumour  which  announced  an 
approaching  commotion  in  Gaul.  The  rapidity  of  his 
movements  disconcerted  the  designs  of  the  disaffected  ; 
and  hence  the  months  which  he  had  intended  to  devote 
to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign  were  more  profitably 
employed  iu  repairing  a  City  on  the  Loire,  which,  under 
the  modern  name  of  Orleatu,  still  reflects,  though  some- 
what indistinctly,  the  honours  and  core  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Aurelian. 

His  labours  beyond  the  Alps  were  succeeded  by  an 
expedition  into  lllyricum,  whence  he  once  more  ex- 
pelled the  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  infested.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  on  this  occasion  or  at  a  former 
period,  that  he  relinquished  to  the  Gothic  Tribes  the 
Province  of  Dacia,  originally  conquered  by  Trajan,  and 
settled  the  inhabitants  of  it  in  a  part  of  Mcraia,  to  which 
the  latter  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Country  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  leave.  Having  accomplished  this 
arrangement,  he  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  either  to 
oppose  the  schemes  of  Voraranes,  who  was  theu  on  the 
Throne  of  Persia,  or  to  punish  the  subjects  of  that 
Prince  for  their  base  trcutment  of  Valerian,  and  for  their 
confederacy  with  Zenobia.  But  the  hand  of  treason 
was  about  to  frustrate  all  his  endeavours  for  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Empire.  Mnestheus,  one  of  his 
Secretaries,  whom  he  had  reproved,  incited  by  revenge 
or  by  the  fear  of  a  greater  punishment,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  bis  life ;  and  while  the  Emperor 
was  waiting  a  favourable  wind  to  transport  his  army 
from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  he  was  attacked  and 
slain  by  an  officer  of  rank,  who  consented  to  act  the 
part  of  an  assassin,  t 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  Ruler  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  Throne,  that  Aurelian  deserved  esteem  for  his 
qualities  as  a  soldier,  rather  than  for  his  personal  dis  ■ 
positions,  which  were  rigid  and  severe. J  It  was  to 
him  as  a  General  and  not  as  an  Emperor,  that  Rome 
owed  her  gratitude ;  and  we,  accordingly,  find  that 
the  Historians  most  partial  to  his  memory,  are  com- 
pelled to  modify  all  their  eulogies,  by  acknowledging 
that  he  was  on  utter  stranger  to  compassion,  and  that 
he  too  ofteu  permitted  the  claims  of  stern  justice  to 
triumph  over  those  of  pity  and  forgiveness.  To  the 
Senators  his  pride  was  not  less  offensive  than  his 
cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
Civil  institutions,  he  scorned  to  hold  his  power  by  any 
oilier  title  titan  that  of  the  sword  ;  and  under  this  false 
impression,  he  persisted  in  governing  by  right  of  con- 
quest, a  Country  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  subiiue 
before  he  could  save  it. 
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Th*  death  of  Aurelian  bo  much  enraged  the  Army, 
that  the  Soldiers  were  more  intent  for  a  time  on  bring- 
ing hit  murderers  to  condign  punishment,  than  on 
providing  a  successor.    Even  after  they  had  recovered 
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i,  they  hesitated  whether 
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they  should  immediately  exercise  the  right  which  lung 
custom  had  placed  iu  their  hands,  or  wait  for  the  advice 
,  and  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  in  choosing  a  Head  for 
the  Empire.  Upon  a  short  deliberation  they  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  and  resolved  to  write,  or  to  send  a 
deputation,  to  Rome.  Their  message  to  the  venerable 
Body  which  they  addressed,  after  bewailing  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained,  and  condemning  the  crime 
by  which  it  had  been  effected,  proceeded  to  give  assu- 
rance that  none  of  those  by  whose  fault  or  misfortune 
it  had  been  brought  about,  should  be  allowed  to  ascend 
the  Throne ;  and  finally,  to  crave  their  assistance  in 
selecting  a  Prince  worthy  to  fill  the  place  of  Aurelian. 
The  Senators,  long  unused  to  such  deference,  knew  not 
bow  to  act.  Unwilling  to  incur  responsibility,  they  at 
length  resolved  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Le- 
gions; who  could  not  fail,  they  insinuated,  to  nominate 
from  ainoti£  the  most  meritorious  of  their  Officers  some 
one  who  mifrht  realize  the  intentions  of  their  late  Chief, 
and  thereby  secure  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  But  the  Army, 
actuated  by  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  moderation, 
renewed  their  request  to  the  Civil  authorities,  to  supply 
them  with  a  General  and  Ruler;  and  it  was  not  until 
this  reciprocal  compliment  had  been  urged  and  rejected 
three  times,  that  the  Senators  agreed  to  assemble  and 
discharge  their  duty  to  the  Empire.  Meanwhile,  six  or 
seven  months  had  insensibly  passed  away ;  an  amazing 
period,  it  has  been  remarked,  of  tranquil  anarchy, 
during  which  the  Roman  World  remained  without  a 
Sovereign,  without  an  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.* 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  275,  the  Senate 
was  convoked  to  exercise  once  more  the  valuable  pre- 
rogative with  which  the  Constitution  of  Rome  had 
invested  their  Order.  The  individual  whom  they  elected, 
inherited  the  name  and  virtues  of  Tacitus,  the  celebrated 
Historian,  and  was,  besides,  respected  for  his  wisdom, 
bis  experience  in  business,  and  his  mild  benevolence. 
This  venerable  Legislator  had  already  attained  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  a  circumstance  which  he  urged  with 
a  frreat  show  of  reason,  for  declining  the  honour  which 
was  now  assigned  to  him.  But  his  objection  was  re- 
pelled by  the  most  flattering  encomiums  on  his  under- 
standing and  prudence,  as  also  by  a  retrospect  of  the 
evils  which  had  oppressed  the.Empire,  arising  from  Uie 
youth  of  several  of  iu  Sovereigns,  Nero,  Coinmodus, 
and  Heliogabalus.  The  election  was  confirmed  by 
acclamation,  both  among  the  Citizens  and  Soldiers; 
and  Claudius  Tacitus,  accordingly,  at  an  age  when  men 
in  general  long  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  public  life. 


powerful  Monarchy  in  the  world,  menaced  by  foreign 
enemies,  and  torn  by  domestic  factions.* 

It  was  the  wisdom  not  less  than  the  inclination  of 
this  aged  Emperor,  that  induced  him  to  leave  much  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  from  which  he  received 
it    He  encouraged  the  Senate  to  resume  their  wonted 
authority ;  to  appoint  Proconsuls  to  all  the  Provinces  ; 
and  to  exercise  all  the  other  privileges  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  them  by  Augustus.    His  moderation 
and  simplicity  were  not  affected  by  the  change  of  his  Hit  «ac<w 
condition  ;  the  only  expense  which  he  permitted  to  him-  r*Scfcnl  of 
self,  was  the  encouragement  which  he  bestowed  on  the  u>'Art*- 
Fine  Arts ;  and  the  only  personal  indulgence  which  he 
would  not  resign,  were  reading  and  conversation  with 
literary  men.     He  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the 
writings  of  his  ancestor,  the  Historian  of  Rome :  for 
which  purpose  be  gave  orders  that  every  Library  should 
possess  that  author's  works,  and  that,  to  render  this 
object  more  practicable,  ten  copies  of  them  should  be 


transcribed  every  year  in  one  of  the  Public  Offices.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  anxiety  should  have 
been,  expended  comparatively,  in  vain;  and  that  the 
instruction  which  a  Roman  Emperor  valued  so  highly, 
should  in  a  great  measure  be  denied  to  the  modern 
scholar.! 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Citizens,  he 
departed  from  the  Capital  to  show  himself  to  the  army 
in  Thrace.  The  usual  largesses  secured  his  popularity 
among  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  reverence  which  he  found 
still  subsisting  for  the.  memory  of  Aurelian,  dictated  the 
punishment  of  certain  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  had 
taken  away  his  life.  But  his  attention  was  soon  with- 
drawn from  the  investigation  of  past  delinquencies  to 
meet  an  urgent  danger.  When  the  late  Emperor  was  Inuptioo  o> 
making,  preparations  to  invade  Persia,  he  had  nego-  tbeAUai. 
ciated  with  a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Alani,  to  reinforce  his 
ranks  with  a  detachment  of  their  best  troops.  The 
Barbarians,  faithful  to  tlieir  engagement,  arrived  on 
the  Roman  frontiers  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry; 
but  before  they  made  their  appeurunce  Aurelian  was 
dead,  and  the  Persian  war  suspended :  in  w  hich  cir- 
cumstances, the  Gothic  auxiliaries,  impatient  of  re|x>sc, 
and  disappointed  of  their  pay,  soon  turned  their  arms 
against  the  unfortunate  Provincials.  They  overran 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia,  before  Tacitus  could 
show  his  readiness  to  satisfy  their  claims  or  to  punish 
their  aggressions.  Upon  receiving  the  stipulated  re- 
ward, the  grcuter  number  retired  peaceably  into  their 
deserts ;  while  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  terms  were 
subdued  at  the  point  of  the  sword.J 

But  the  triumphs  and  reign  of  this  venerable  Sove-  Death  of 
reign  were  not  of  long  duration.    It  is  said  that  he  Tacitiu. 
fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  certain  officers  of  rank, 
who  were  olfended  at  the  undue  promotion  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  or  to  the  angry  passious  of  the  private  men,  who 


*  VopUc.  w  Tacit,  e.  1. 
XI. 
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despised  his  pacific  genius  and  literary  habits.    But  it  him  a  stranger.    It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  he  died  Marcim 

is  not  less  probable,  that  he  sank  under  the  fatigues  of  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  after  having  swayed   the  CUmiiu 

the  campaign  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  to  both  Sceptre  of  the  Roman  Empire  about  two  hum 

of  which  the  pursuits  of  his  later  years  had  rendered  days." 
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This  virtuous Prince  was  a  native  of  Pannonia,  where, 
like  the  parents  of  Claudius  and  Aurclian,  his  father 
appears  to  have  filled  the  station  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  small  occupier  of  land.  The  young  Pro  bus 
entered  the  army,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  rank  of  a  private 
soldier ;  but,  his  merits  having  struck  the  discerning-  eye 
of  Valerian,  he  obtained  immediate  preferment,  and 
afterwards  advanced  ao  rapidly  in  his  profession,  that, 
before  he  reached  the  customary  ape,  he  was  by  the 
positive  command  of  the  same  Emperor  invested  with 
the  office  of  Military  Tribune.  This  increase  of  power 
only  served  to  display  in  a  larger  field  his  great  talent 
for  war,  and  to  point  him  ont  as  worthy  of  still  higher 
promotion.  At  length  be  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
third  Legion,  an  honour  which  Valerian  himself  once 
enjoyed ;  on  which  occasion,  the  latter  acknowledged 
that  the  quickest  returns  of  favour  were  slow  in  com- 
parison with  the  brilliant  career  of  victory  which  he  had 

fiursued,  and  promised  that  he  would  soon  commit  to 
lis  hands  a  much  more  important  trust  than  he  had 
hitherto  discharged.* 

When  Aurelian  ascended  the  Throne,  he  found  in 
Probus  an  able  and  faithful  General.  He  employed 
bim  to  reconquer  Egypt  from  the  arms  of  Zenobta, 
while  he  in  person  conducted  his  Legions  against  the 
Lieutenants  of  that  Queen  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Tacitus,  in  like  manner, 
whose  age  and  habits  disqualified  him  fur  the  more 
active  scene*  of  war,  appointed  him  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Eastern  Provinces,  with  n  great  increase  of 
emolument,  the  promise  of  the  Consulship,  and  even  the 
hope  of  a  Triumph.  "I  have  been  created  Emperor,'* 
■aid  that  unfortunate  Senator  in  a  letter  to  Probus, 
"  with  the  consent  of  the  army  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  Republic  must  rest  more  upon  your 
shoulders  than  upon  mine/'t 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  surprising  that 
when,  by  the  insurrection  in  Cappadocia,  the  Empire 
was  deprived  of  a  Head,  the  army  of  the  East  should 
have  proclaimed  their  General  the  successor  of  Tacitus. 
The  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  indeed,  who  beheld  in  their 
Commander,  Florianus,  a  near  relation  of  the  Sovereign 
whose  life  they  had  taken  away,  were  induced  to  raise 
him  to  the  Throne ;  but  the  Legions  of  Syria,  more 
powerful  than  the  other,  and,  at  the  same  time,  better 
assured  of  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  persevered  in 
their  choice,  and  resolved  to  enforce  the  concurrence  of 
their  brethren  in  arms.  Probus,  it  is  said,  yielded  with 
reluctance  to  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers.    He  accused 
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them  with  acting  precipitately,  in  electing  a  Chief  who 
had  no  desire  to  enjoy  supreme  power,  and  who  posses- 
sed not  those  qualities  which  were  l>e«t  fitted  lo  ensure 
popular  applause.    In  a  Letter  to  the  PraHorian  Prefect, 
too,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  wished  for  the  Em- 
pire, and  had  even  accepted  it  with  great 
but,  he  added,  it  is  no  longer  permitted  me  to 
an  office  which  exposes  me  to  the  utmost  danger 
odium ;  I  must  continue  to  act  the  part  which 
soldiers  have  imposed  upon  me.f 

lite  election  of  two  Emperors  necessarily  produced  Defeat  anJ 
a  temporary  commotion  in  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  J'*1!1  cf 
Adriatic.    It  is  even  said  that  Rome  and  the  West 
acknowledged  Florianus,  while  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
3 un tries  declared  for  his  rival ;  but  it  is 
from  the  position  of  the  two  armies,  that  the 
fate  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  hostile  competitors,  could 
only  be  determined  at  a  distance  from  the  Capita).  The 
former,  impatient  of  the  op)H>sition  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  left  the  frontiers,  which  be  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  guard,  and  advanced  into  Cih'cia,  with  the 
view  of  giving  battle  to  the  8yrian  Legions.  Probus,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  knew  that  the  climate  would  soon 
procure  for  him  a  bloodless  triumph,  satisfied  himself 
for  a  time  with  watching  the  movements  of  his 
wiry ;  when  finding  that  disease  and  disaftectia 
at  length  making  rapid  process  through  his  ranks,  he 
attacked  him  with  vigour  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body 
of  troops,  and  deprived  him  at  once  of  Empire  and  of 
life. 

This  victory  having  placed  Probus  on  an  undisputed  Probus 
Throne,  he  forthwith  addressed  the  Senate  in  a  Letter  full  ~n(" 
of  duty  and  respect.  "  Nothing  could  be  more  suit, 
able  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
which,  Conscript  Fathers,  you  pursued  last 
your  clemency  gave  to  the  world  a  Head  chosen  from 
among  yourselves  ;  for  you  are  the  leg-al  SovereijjTW  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  power  which  you  derive  from  your 
ancestors,  ought  to  descend  to  your  posterity.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Florianus,  had  he  waited  for 
your  decision,  and  not  arrogated  to  himself  the  supreme 
authority  as  a  private  inheritance  to  which  he  might 
succeed  as  a  matter  of  right !  Since  he  thought  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  insisted 
upon  punishing  his  usurpation  with  death,  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  title  of  Avgtuha.  But  to  You  It 
belongs  to  determine  whether  I  am  worthy  of  the 

•  Anral.  Victor,  BfU.    Aorel.  Victor,  dt  C<«ariW  Tlariu. 
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;  and  by  your  judgment  on  thi»  bead  I  shall 


fm  When  th»  respectful  Epistle  was  read  in  the  Senate, 
i  (be  election  of  the  Eastern  army  was  ratified  by  the 
Vi.  Members  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  A  decree 
was  immediately  paaaed  to  confirm  in  the  hand  of 
Pro  bus  the  sceptre  which  he  seemed  willing  to  relin- 
quish, and  to  confer  upon  hirn  all  the  several  branches 


i--M     of  the  Imperial  dignity ;  the  names  of  Cesar  and 
as*     Auentiui,  the  Proconsular  command,  the  Trihunitian 
power,  the  Office  of  Pontiff  Maxima*,  the  title  of 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  privilege  of  making 
three  motions  in  the  Senate  in  the  same  day :  a  mode 
of  investiture,  it  has  been  remarked,  which,  though  it 
seemed  to  multiply  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  ex- 
pre«!ie«i  the  Constitution  of  the  ancient  Republic, 
".roav    That  Probes  was  sincere  in  the  deference  which  he 
'xraifo-       p^jd  to  fa  Senate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
general  tenour  of  his  whole  reign.    On  all  occasions  he 

affairs,  and  confided  to  the 


body  now  named,  the  foil  and  unfettered  ad- 
nmiatration  of  the  Civil  government  Indeed,  he  not 
only  preserved  entire  the  privileges  of  the  Senatorial 
Order,  but  even  enlarged  them  to  an  extent  fully  equal 
to  the  Constitution  established  by  Augustus.  By  a 
declaration  addressed  to  that  assembly,  he  ordered  that 
all  appeals  from  inferior  Courts  of  justice,  throughout 
the  whole  Empire,  should  be  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment. He  likewise  restored  to  them  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  Proconsuls  of  such  Provinces  as  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  People  ;  and  also  insisted  that 
the  Civil  Magistrates  even  of  those  Provinces  which 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Emperor, 
should  consent  to  receive  their  commissions  from  the 
S«nate.t 

The  first  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Monarch,  was  to  punish  those  individuals  who  had  been 
in  the  mutiny  which  led  to  the  fall  of  his 
But  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Barbarians, 
the  Empire  was  surrounded,  soon  called  him 
to  a  service  more  congenial  to  his  warlike  character. 
Gaul,  ever  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  been  infested 
by  the  usual  inroads  of  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  other 
Northern  nations,  who,  not  content  with  plundering  the 
country,  as  formerly,  seized  upon  the  principal  towns, 
and  manifested  every  where  an  undisguised  resolution 
to  invest  themselves  with  a  permameut  occupation  of 
the  land. 

frw  iK-  Marching  against  the  several  hordes  in  their  respec- 
tare  settlements,  he  succeeded,  after  a  bloody  campaign, 
in  driving  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  Gallic  Provinces.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  invaders  are  reported  to  have  fallen  the 
victims  of  their  avarice  or  rashness.  Vopiscus  adds, 
that  the  Roman  Emperor,  not  satisfied  with  having 
delivered  his  territories  from  an  enemy  so  active  and 
rapacious,  followed  them  into  their  own  fortresses,  and 
displayed  the  terror  of  his  power  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  of  the  Elbe.  To  teach  them  the  value  of 
peace,  be  resolved  to  leave  upon  their  minds  a  deep  im- 
pression of  the  horrors  and  devastation  which  accom- 
pany an  unsuccessful  war.  With  his  views  he  continued 
the  pursuit  and  the  slaughter,  until  nine  of  the  Barba- 
rian Kings  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  and  implored 
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his  mercy;  and  so  complete  was  his  success,  that  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  he  should  leave  them 
in  possession  of  their  rude  independence,  or  subject 
their  whole  Country  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
Province.  The  latter  object,  he  was  aware,  could  not 
be  obtained  without  inducing  or  compelling  the  natives 
to  relinquish  their  arms ;  a  concession  which,  he  knew, 
they  would  not  make,  as  long  as  there  was  a  marsh  or 
a  forest  in  their  rear  to  protect  their  scattered  remains. 
He  therefore  thought  it  more  expedient  to  limit  the 
price  of  the  peace  which  they  sought  to  the  restitution 
of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried  away 
from  the  Provinces ;  obliging  the  Chiefs  to  punish  such 
of  their  people  as  might  refuse  to  comply  with  those 
terms  to  the  foil  and  literal  extent.  In  additiou,  he 
imposed  upon  them  an  annual  tribute  of  corn  and  cattle, 
for  trie  use  of  the  garrison,  which  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  along  their  frontier,  as  well  as  to 
reimburse  the  Empire  for  the  expense  and  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  war.  Lastty,  he  demanded  from  them  a 
contingent  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  chosen  from  among 
the  bravest  of  their  youths,  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
armies.  These  he  took  care  so  to  distribute  in  distant 
Provinces,  and  in  separate  COP])*,  that  not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  individuals  were  under  the  same  standard  j 
observing  that,  though  it  might  lie  wise  to  recruit  the 
rnuks  of  the  Legions  from  the  Barbarians,  it  was  a 
species  of  aid  which  ought  to  be  felt  but  not  seen.* 

To  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  tranquillity  which  he  He  builds  a 
had  thus  enforced,  he  established  a  line  of  forts  and  ^aJ!/r<"", 
other  military  stations  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  lo  n,,*""  * 
About  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode  of  defence  Rbioe. 
began  to  l>e  practised,  these  garrisons  were  connected, 
and  covered  by  a  strong  entrenchment  of  trees  and 
palisades.  In  the  place  of  so  rude  a  bulwark,  Probus 
built  a  stone  wall  of  a  considerable  height,  and  fortified 
it  by  towers  at  convenient  distances.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nieustadt  and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube,  it 
stretched  across  hills,  vallics,  rivers,  and  morasses,  as 
farasWimpsen  on  the  Neckar,  and  at  length  terminated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ofter  a  winding  course  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles.  This  important  barrier, 
uniting  the  two  mighty  streams  which  protected  the 
Roman  Provinces  in  Europe,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  through  which  the  Northern  Barbarians 
could  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  But  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  the  experience  of  the  world 
from  China  to  Britain,  has  exposed  the  vain  nt tempt  of 
fortifying  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  The  fute  of  the 
wall  which  Probus  erected  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
remark ;  for  in  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it  was  over- 
thrown  hy  the  Alemanni,  and  its  scattered  ruins,  still 
visible  in  our  times,  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder,  or 
amuse  the  superstition,  of  the  German  peasant. t 

To  the  wise  policy  of  Probus  has  been  ascribed  a  Hit  pttns 
practice,  the  general  adoption  of  which  at  a  later  period,  »}  < 
might  have  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  x>oa' 
Empire  ;  that,  namely,  of  replenishing  the  border  lands' 
exhausted  by  incessant  war,  with  colonies  drawn  from 
the  more  crowded  countries  of  the  Barbarians,  streng- 
thened by  such  Roman  soldiers  as  chose  to  accept  re- 
tirement, and  a  portion  of  the  richest  soil.    It  was  not 
unusual  to  dispose  of  captives  in  the  manner  now  dis- 
cribed.    Zosimus  relates,  that  most  of  the  prisoners 

•  Topue.  m  Pn*.  c.  15-lV  MaTiib.  i.  p.  664.  Aurd. 
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Biography,  taken  from  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Lygians,  were  transported  into  Britain ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  conjectured,  that  Wandleslmrg-,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, owes  its  name  to  a  body  of  Vandals  who  were 
placed  in  that  neighbourhood,  during  the  reign  of  which 
we  are  now  recapitulating  the  events.  Many  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  too,  consented  to  occupy  settlements 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Voptscus,  that  a  hundred  thousand  Bat  tarn  «•  cheerfully 
at  in  Thrace,  and  finally 


Pfoboi  lut 
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tracted  the  habits  and  feelings  of  Roman  subjects,  with 
whom  they  became  insensibly  identified,  But  Probua 
was  not  so  successful  in  all  his  attempts  at  colonization, 
and  an  interesting  narrative  is  preserved  respecting  a 
party  of  Franks,  who  had  been  carried  into  Pontus  with 
Uie  view  of  strengthening  that  frontier  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Alani.  Having  got  possession  of  some 
ships  stationed  at  a  port  in  the  Euxine,  they  made  their 
escape  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  and, 
entering  the  £gean  sea,  they  landed  from  time  to  time 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece,  to  supply  their 
or  to  gratify  their  revenge.  Upon  reaching  the  Isl 
of  Sicily  they  attacked  Syracuse  with  so  much  fury,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  save  either  their  lives  or 
property.  After  this  exploit  they  directed  their  course 
to  Carthage,  where  they  met  with  a  check  from  a  fleet 
sent  out  to  oppose  them  ;  but  their  vessels  not  .being 
materially  injured,  they  still  kept  the  sea,  and  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  shores  of  Spain.  Passing  the 
columns  of  Hercules  they  found  themselves  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  where,  veering  to  the  right,  they  at 
length  touched  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  finally  completed 
their  astonishing  voyage  by  disembarking  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.* 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Probus  con- 
ducted his  victorious  soldiers  into  Illyricum,  where  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  hud  been  again  disturbed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythian  tribes.  He  strengthened  in 
his  progress  Eastward  the  important  line  of  the  Rhee- 
tian  frontier;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  advancing  upon 
the  Barbarians  in  Pannonia,  he  drove  them  back,  even 
without  the  necessity  ol  coming  to  a  general  action. 
Victory  attended  his  steps  wherever  he  went ;  and  the 
various  Gothic  nations,  awed  into  submission  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  immediately  acknowledged  their 
subjection,  and  relinquished  the  fruits  of  their  plunder. 
He  met,  indeed,  with  more  resolute  enemies  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Isaurians,  long  noted  as  the  boldest  of 
robbers  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  set  at  defiance  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Emperor;  but  being  sensible  that 
they  could  not  encounter  the  discipline  of  his  Legions 
in  the  field,  tbey  shut  themselves  up  in  a  strong  fort, 
built  on  the  top  of  a  steep  and  lofty  precipice.  The 
siege  to  which  this  measure  gave  rise,  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  many  instances  of  desperate  courage,  dis- 
graced indeed  with  circumstances  of  minute  horror,  and 
the  most  barbarous  cruelty.  It  is  enough  to  relate,  that 
the  skill  of  the  Roman  engineers  prevailed  over  the 
resistance  of  savage  fury  and  despair.  Probus  expelled 
the  marauders  from  their  rocks  and  caverns;  and  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  settled  a  number  of  his  veteran  soldiers  as  occupants 
of  the  soil,  on  condition  that  their  sons  should  hold 
themselves  bound  to  engage  in  the  public  service,  aud 
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to  abstain  from  the  piratical  habits  which  had  t 
proved  the  shame  of  Isauria,  This  precautioi 
ever,  like  all  other  political  arrangements  that  oppose 
the  natural  bent  of  an  uncivilised  people,  was  soon 
found  unavailing;  and  accordingly  in  a  few  years,  the 
hardy  Tribes  whom  Probua  subdued,  could  boast  of 
increasing  numbers,  and  of  unshackled  independence, 
throughout  all  the  rugged  mountains  which  their  ances- 
tors had  possessed.* 

It  had  been  a  main  object  with  this  enlightened  The  trmy  o 
Emperor  ever  since  he  ascended  the  Throne,  to  streng-  *h*  j*"*1 
then  the  foundations  of  the  Civil  authority,  and  thereby  ~*cu,  Em-' 
to  withdraw  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  from  the  recol-  pem. 
lection  of  the  dangerous  privilege  which  they  had  so 
long  exercised,  in  the  nomination  of  their  Sovereigns. 
But  his  example  was  not  approved  by  the  Legions  in 
the  remoter  Provinces,  who  had  ceased  for  several 
generations  to  reverence  any  other  Government  besides 
that  which  was  administered  in  their  camp.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  when  Probus  marched  into  the  West, 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Germanic  hordes  which 
had  taken  possession  of  Gaul,  the  armies  of  the  East 
raised  their  Commander,  Saturninus,  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus.  This  unfortunate  Chief,  who  trembled  at 
the  distinction  which  his  men  had  determined  to  force 
upon  him,  bewailed  in  eloquent  language  the  miserable 
alternative  to  which  he  was  reduced.  "Alas!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  the  public  loses  this  day  the  services  of  one 
who  has  laboured  not  unsuccessfully  for  the  promotion 
of  her  interests  ;  and  the  step  which  I  have  now  been 
induced  to  take,  cancels  all  my  claims  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  my  Countrymen.  You  know  not,"  said  he  to 
those  around  him,  "  the  misery  of  Sovereign  power. 
Swords  are  suspended  over  our  necks  ;  spears  and 
darts  are  pointed  against  our  persons.  We  dread  our 
very  Guards  ;  we  distrust  our  dearest  companions.  In 
raising  me  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  you  have  doomed 
me  to  an  inevitable  death  ;  and  in  such  circumstances 
there  is  only  one  consolation,  the  certainty  that  I  cannot 
perish  alone.''t 

The  disaffection  of  the  East  was  suppressed  at  small  Hi«<W«t 
expense  of  blood,  but  not  before  Saturninus  had  paid  »»« 
the  forfeit  of  his  treason.  It  is  said  that  Probus  wished 
to  save  his  rival  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  that 
he  had  even  entreated  him  to  put  conBdence  in  his 
clemency,  should  the  fortune  of  war  decide  against  him 
in  the  field.  But,  in  the  unhappy  state  to  which  the 
Empire  was  reduced  by  the  ascendency  of  the  military 
power,  it  was  never  deemed  expedient,  either  by  the 
victors  or  the  vanquished,  to  spare  the  life  of  a  defeated 
usurper. 

The  success  which  crowned  the  Imperial  arms  in  lawrrec- 
Syria,  did  not  prevent  a  similar  disturbance  in  Gaul.  ^JJg®  j 
Proculus,  who  commanded  in  that  country,  assumed 
the  Purple,  and  prepared  to  maintain  his  pretensions  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but  he  was  so  ill  supported  by 
the  Germans,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  gain  oyer  to 
his  cause,  that  his  resistance  to  the  superior  genius  of 
Probus  was  equally  short  and  ineffectual.  The  fate  of 
this  adventurer  did  not,  however,  deter  Bonosus,  the  And 
Admiral  of  a  small  fleet  which  the  Romans  maintained  sot. 
upon  the  Rhine,  from  likewise  withdrawing  his  allegi- 
ance.   The  war  which  ensued  appears  to  have  been 
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vigorously  conducted  on  both  sides.  Several  Utiles 
were  fought  with  various  success ;  but  the  fortune  of  the 
Emperor  at  length  resumed  its  wanted  ascendency,  and 
compelled  the  faithless  Lieutenant  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Barbarians,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  derived  his 
birth.  There  he  is  reported  to  have  delivered  himself 
from  his  apprehensions  by  having  recourse  to  a  volun- 
tary  death,  and  to  have  thereby  terminated  those  insur- 
rections in  Gaul,  which  so  frequently  disturbed  the 


We  find  in  Vopiscus  and  Zosimus  an 

relating  to  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  conducted  by 
two  of  the  Imperial  Generals.  Firmus,  during  the  pre 
ceding  reign,  had  displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion; 
and  it  would  seem,  that  aided  by  the  arms  of  a  native 
Tribe,  the  Blemmya,  his  troops  still  kept  possession  of 
certain  cities,  and  among  the  rest,  Coptos  and  Ptolemais. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  reduced  by  the  Lieutenants 
of  Probus,  who,  to  attest  their  victory,  and  grace  the 
Triumph  of  their  master,  carried  as  captives  to  Rome  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  just  named,  whose 
singular  appearance,  it  is  added,  excited  in  the  Capital 
a  great  degree  of  curiosity  and  astonishment. t 

In  connection  with  this  enterprise,  the  Augustan 
Historian  relates,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  so  much 
offended  or  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  that  he  resolved  to  take  the  field.  An  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  former,  found  Probus  already  en- 
camped in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  He  received  the 
representatives  of  the  Persian  Monarch  with  studied 
simplicity ;  and  charged  them  with  an  answer  to  their 
master  which  only  served  still  farther  to  increase  his 
fears.  But  we  must  not  conceal,  that  the  accompani- 
ments which  adorn  the  narrative  of  this  interview,  cor- 
respond rather  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  a  Rhetorician 
than  to  the  dignity  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Probus. 
We  cannot  believe  that  he  would  put  any  confidence 
in  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  minds  of 
a  formal,  stately  people,  by  seeing  him  sealed  on  the 
grass,  and  eating  pea-soup  and  pickled  pork  for  his  din- 
ner :  or  that  he  would  pull  off  his  cap  to  show  his  bald 
head,  and  assure  the  ambassadors  that  if  the  King  their 
Sovereign  did  not,  before  the  sun  should  set,  endeavour 
to  repair  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  to  the  Romans, 
he  should  see,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  all  the  laud 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Persia  laid  as  bare  as  his  head.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that  no  hostilities  ensued ; 
whence  we  must  conclude,  that  if  the  conference  now 
mentioned  took  place  at  all,  it  was  attended  with  a 
favourable  result.j 

The  return  of  Probus  to  Rome,  after  having  subdued 
the  Barbarians,  and  quashed  the  various  insurrections 
which  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  Provinces,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  conferring  upon  him  the  greatest  of 
all  national  honours,  the  solemnity  of  a  regularTriumph. 
This  splendid  spectacle  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence  suitable  to  the  merits  of  a  patriot  and  a 
conqueror;  and  the  People  who  had  so  lately  admired 
the  trophies  of  Aurclian,  beheld,  with  equal  delight,  the 
of  their  Country  reflected  in  the  proud  caval- 
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cade  which  surrounded  the  car  of  Probus.  Among  the 
vanquished,  whose  humiliation  ministered  to  the  pride 
of  the  Romans,  were  the  Germans  and  the  Blemmyc* ; 
nations  which  at  that  period  occupied  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  North  and  South  in  the  Roman  World.* 

But  tin i  idle  show  was  pennitted  by  the  Emperor, 
rather  to  gratify  the  spectators  than  to  soothe  his  own 
ambition.  Bred  a  soldier  from  his  earliest  days,  he 
felt  that  his  enjoyments  as  well  as  his  fame  were  con- 
nected with  the  labours  of  the  Camp ;  for  which  reason, 
he  had  no  sooner  complied  with  the  established  usages 
of  Rome,  than  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Legions  stationed  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Euxine.  It  is  supposed  that  his  ultimate 
object  was  to  retaliate  upon  the  Persians  the  injuries  and 
disgrace  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  his  Countrymen 
in  the  person  of  the  unhappy  Valerian ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he  thought  proper  to  employ  his  troops  in 
such  public  works  as  might  at  once  enforce  his  plans 
of  discipline,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the 
Provinces.  On  Otis  principle,  while  he  commanded  in 
Egypt,  hebuiltTemplcs,  Bridges,  Porticoes,  and  Palaces, 
improved  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  and  even  in- 
creased the  productiveness  of  the  rich  soil  for  which  that 
country  is  distinguished.  From  similar  motives  he 
instructed  his  soldiers  to  cover  with  luxuriant  vineyards 
the  hills  of  Gaul  and  Pannouia ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
such  moderate  undertakings,  he  resolved  to  drain  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  near  his  native  Sirmium,  and 
thereby  to  convert  a  stagnant  marsh  into  a  beautiful 
plain,  fitted  for  all  the  uses  of  agriculture.  The  war- 
riors of  Italy  could  not  consent  to  endure  the  unre- 
mitting toil  of  Pannoniau  peasants ;  and  irritated  by 
some  expressions  which  the  Emperor  had  employed, 
either  to  urge  their  labour  or  subdue  their  pride,  they 
threw  down  their  spades  and  grasped  their  swords. 
Probus  fled  towards  a  tower,  which  he  had  constructed 
as  well  perhaps  for  safely  as  for  surveying  the  progress 
of  his  works ;  but,  before  he  could  reach  it.  the  soldiers 
plunged  their  swords  into  his  body,  and  terminated  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  best  Princes  that  had  occupied  the 
Throne  of  the  Ca>sars. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  name  among  the 
Sovereigns  of  Rome,  one  more  distinguished  than  the 
Emperor  Probus.  Victorious  throughout  his  whole 
life,  he  added  to  his  military  talents  the  more  valuable 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  integrity.  Equal  to  Aure- 
lian  as  a  warrior,  he  was  milder  and  more  gentle  in  his 
disposition;  as  moderate,  perhaps,  as  Marcus Aurelius, 
he  possessed  greater  abilities  as  a  commander,  and  ex- 
ercised a  clearer  judgment  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  Republic.  In  a  reign  of  six  years  he  built  or  re- 
paired seventy  cities ;  while  he  could  number  among 
his  pupils  some  of  the  best  Generals,  and  most  excellent 
Princes  that  supported  the  might  of  the  declining  Em- 
pire. His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome,  and  even  the  soldiers  who  took 
away  his  life  laboured  to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable 
monument,  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and 
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Siognphv  The  sceptre  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  Probus  was  immediately  placed  in  those  of  Cams;  a 
Prince  whose  character  and  motives  do  not  enjoy  that 
favourable  light  in  the  page  of  History  to  which  his 
actions  appear  to  have  entitled  him.  The  manner  in 
which  the  late  Emperor  was  assassinated,  might  have 
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protected  his  principal  Officers  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
*^°s"^  meditation-,  but  wc  find,  notwithstanding:/ 


that  the 

„. '  Praetorian  Pntfect  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne, 
toruined  and  who  exercised  the  severest  justice  on  his  murderers, 
against  him.  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  a 
crime  to  which  he  owed  so  great  an  advantage. 
Zouaras,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  Cams 
was  named  to  the  Empire  before  Probus  was  put  to 
death.  Vopiscus,  however,  who  had  better  means  of 
information,  relates,  that  it  was  not  until  the  soldiers 
had  consummated  their  mutiny  in  the  blood  or  their 
victorious  Chief,  that  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  Pncfect, 
as  the  most  deserving  of  the  Purple.* 
Deulu  a*  A  certain  degree  of  doubt  still  remains  respecting  the 
to  the  place  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Cams  :  but,  upon  compar- 
of  his  birth.  jng  jne  statements  of  different  authors,  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  was  born  in  Illyrieum,  of  parents,  one  of 
whom  at  least,  could  boast  of  Roman  extraction.  On 
the  same  ground  we  may  rest  our  belief  that  he  was 
educated  in  the  Capital,  and  had  even  attained  to  some 
degree  of  literary  reputation,  before  he  turned  the  full 
bent  of  his  talents  to  the  profession  of  arms.  After  dis- 
charging the  usual  Offices  which  led  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  State,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  honoured  with 
the  Consulship ;  but,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  regular  lists,  we  must  infer  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  some  one  who  had  died  before  the 
end  of  his  year.  There  exists  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Vopiscus  has 
preserved  a  Letter  written  by  Carus,  while  he  held  that 
office,  to  his  Lieutenant,  Junius  ;  in  w  hich  he  Is  pleased 
to  make  an  allusion  to  the  noble  lineage  of  his  own 
family,  and  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  own  prudence 
and  virtue,  while  he  explains  the  duties,  and  magnifies 
the  responsibility  of  him  whom  he  had  chosen  to'  share 
the  load  of  his  anxieties. t 
Letter  to  the  Upon  ascending  the  Throne,  he  thought  It  enough 
State.  lnat  nc  nnnouncc<j  to  the  Senate  his  acceptance  of  the 
arduous  appointment  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Legions.  He  congratulated  them  that  an  Emperor 
had  been  chosen  from  their  own  Order,  and  even  from 
among  the  freemen  of  their  own  city :  and,  reflecting 
upon  the  barbarous  origin  of  Claudius  Aurelian,  and 
Probus,  he  added,  that  he  would  endeavour  so  to  admi- 
nister the  Government,  that  they  should  not  have  occa- 
sion to  make  comparisons  unfavourable  to  their  own 
blood.J 
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The  safety  of  the  Republic  soon  called  htm  into  the 
field.  Tlie  death  of  Probus  had  given  courage  to  the 
Barbarians,  who  renewed  their  predatory  inroads  into 
Illyrieum  and  Thrace.  The  Persians,  too,  who  had 
yielded  to  the  menaces  of  that  warlike  Emperor, 
assumed  once  more  a  threatening  attitude,  and  excited 
the  fears  of  the  Syrian  Provinces.  Cams,  who  was  not 
less  a  General  than  a  Statesman,  longed  to  signallee 
his  arms  against  those  ancient  enemies  of  Rome,  and 
accordingly  made  preparations  for  entering  upon  the 
war  with  speed  and  effect.  Bat  before  he  committed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  to  the  decision  of  battle,  be 
raised  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  to  the 
rank  of  Avgvxhit:  instructing  tile  one  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Legions  in  Guul,  and  conducting  the  other 
to  the  Sarmation  frontier,  which  was  already  wasted  by 
bands  of  plunderers.* 

His  success  against  the  Gothic  Tribes  was  complete 
and  decisive.  Sixteen  thousand  of  their  slain  covered 
the  field  of  battle ;  while  twenty  thousand  captives 
rewarded  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Romans  with 
whom  they  had  ventured  to  engage.  Leaving  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  invasion,  Cams 
led  his  troops  against  the  Persians ;  whom,  being  either 
taken  by  surprise  or  distracted  by  varying  counsels,  he 
subdued  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity.  He  reconquered 
all  Mesopotamia,  and  even  took  Seleuciaand  Ctesiphon; 
but,  when  making  arrangements  to  pursue  the  van- 
quished enemy  beyond  the  Tigris,  his  death  checked 
for  a  time  the  career  of  the  Roman  armies.  This 
occurred  under  circumstances  so  extremely  mysterious, 
as  to  leave  much  room  for  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  disease,  of  accident,  or  of  violence.  A  Letter 
writteu  by  Calpurnius,  one  of  his  Secretaries,  to  the 
Prefect  of  Rome,  describes  the  occurrence  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  "  Cams,  our  beloved  Sovereign,  was 
confined  by  sickness,  when  a  dreadful  storm  arose  in 
the  camp,  attended  with  such  furious  thunder  and 
lightning  as  struck  the  whole  army  with  tenor.  The 
darkness  which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  thick,  that  we 
could  no  longer  distinguish  what  was  going  forward  ; 
in  the  midst  of  which,  after  a  tremendous  clap  of 
thunder,  some  one  uttered  a  cry  that  the  Emperor  was 
dead.  It  was  discovered  that  the  attendants  of  the 
Prince,  stupified  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  master, 
bad  set  fire  to  the  Royal  tent ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  was  killed  by  the  light- 
ning, though  from  the  strictest  investigation  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  death  was  the  natural  effect 
of  his  disorder. "t 
The  obscure  language  of  this  Epistle  gives  some 
to  the  suspicion,  that  Carus,  like  the  first 
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Sovereign  of  Rome,  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
anger  or  ambition  of  his  Generals,  rather  than  to  the 
fury  of  the  element*.  The  event  has  been  confidently 
ascribed  to  the  treachery  of  Arrius  Aper,  the  Praetorian 
Prefect,  who  was  afterwards  charged,  upon  similar 
grounds,  with  the  murder  of  Noroerianus ;  and  yet,  it 
is  but  justice  to  mention,  that  moat  of  the  Historians 
who  lived  nearest  Die  period  in  question,  Vopiscus, 
Eutropius,  Aureliua  Victor,  Hieronimus,  Ruius,  and 
Festus,  have  attributed  the  demise  of  the  Emperor  to  a 
natural  cause.* 

The  vacuncy  which  ensued  was  sooo  supplied  by  the 
youngest  son  of  Cams,  whose  accession  was  applauded 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  soldiers.  The  rights  of 
the  elder  brother,  who  already  occupied  the  Throne  of 
the. West,  were  at  the  same  time  recognised  by  the  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  ;  who,  influenced  by  hopes  which  the 
good  fortune  of  their  late  Chief  had  inspired,  and  by 
apprehensions  which  were  but  too  justly  entertained 
respecting  the  selfish  views  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
were  content  that  the  Imperial  Purple  in  this  instance 
should  be  inherited  without  dispute.  But  the  Roman 
Public  expected  that  the  successor  of  Cams  would  pur- 
sue the  path  of  victory  which  his  father  had  opened  for 
him,  and,  without  allowing  the  Persians  to  recover  from 
their  panic,  would  advance  into  the  country  which  still  re- 
mained unconquered.  The  superstition  of  the  Legions, 
however,  opposed  their  farther  progress  towards  the 
East.  The  line  in  which  the  city  of  Ctesiphon  forms 
the  main  position,  was  long  regarded  as  the  boundary 
determined  by  Fate  to  the  Roman  Empire  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  esteemed  impious  to  brave  the  will  of  Heaven 
by  crossing  the  Tigris;  while  the  manner  of  the  late 
Emperor's  death  was  viewed  as  a  manifestation  that  the 
Gods  were  resolved  to  vindicate  their  authority  over 
the  affairs  of  Man.  The  young  Prince,  accordingly, 
whatever  might  be  his  private  wishes,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  soldiers,  and  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which,  in  their 
judgment,  had  ceased  to  be  auspicious. f 
Tn&iawas  In  compliance  with  an  impression  which  could  not 
be  either  wisely  or  effectually  resisted,  Numerianus  be- 
gan his  march  towards  Syria  ;  leaving  the  Persians  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  a  retreat,  which  appeared  to  bo 
undertaken  in  contempt  of  all  the  probabilities  of  w  ar. 
Havrng  passed  through  the  various  Provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  camp,  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  was 
pitched  near  Chalccdon,  on  Die  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
5<ta**i  at  rus.  The  health  of  the  young  Emperor  being  materially 
injured  by  the  climate  of  the  East,  or  the  unusual 
fatigues  of  a  campaign,  he  was  carried,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  retreat,  in  a  covered  litter ;  and  when  the 
army  reached  the  Western  boundary  of  Asia,  the  Imperial 
equipage  was  sent  forward  under  a  suitable  escort,  with 
the  intention,  perhaps,  of  securing  for  the  patient  the 
repose  and  medical  assistance  which  could  be  best 
enjoyed  in  the  Capital.  The  Imperial  tent  was  guarded 
by  the  Praetorians  with  the  strictest  vigilance ;  and 
during  many  weeks  that  the  Emperor  was  invisible  to 
the  troops  at  large,  all  orders  were  issued  by  the  Prefect. 
Arrius  Aper,  who  professed  to  communicate  the  will  of 
his  master.} 
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At  length  the  separation  of  the  Court  from  the  Camp  H.  Aaretiu 
began  to  excite  suspicions  regarding  the  fidelity  of  Carious 
Aper.    The  Soldiers  insisted  upon  seeing  the  person  of  Au;u*tus 
their  Prince,  concerning  whose  fate  so  many  rumours  M 
were  already  in  circulation ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  broke 
into  his  tent  than  they  found  that  Numerianus  had  been 
sometime  dead.    The  studied  concealment  which  had 
so  long  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect 
was  held  as  indisputable  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  seized,  thrown  into  chains,  and  reserved 
for  a  public  trial,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army. 
To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  justice  or  of  revenge,  „ 
Diocletian  was  elected  Emperor ;  who,  ascending  a  Dioctetlaal 
tribunal  which  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
gave  orders  that  Arrius  Aper  should  be  brought  before 
him.    Desirous,  in  the  first  place,  to  purify  himself  from 
any  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  his  unexpected 
elevation,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  Sun,  and  calling  - 
to  witness  that  all-seeing  orb,  he  declared  that  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  death  of  Numerianus.  Then 
pointing  to  Aper  he  exclaimed,  "  behold  the  author  of 
the  crime and  without  allowing  the  accused  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  his  conduct,  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast* 

Vopiscus  adds  to  his  narrative  by  recording  a  predic-  A  prophecy 
tkm,  which,  in  his  opinion,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  respectiaf 
Diocletian  choose  to  execute  with  his  own  hand  the  *'m- 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  unfortunate  Prefect ;  for  no 
one,  says  he.  was  ever  more  master  of  himself,  or  less 
subject  to  those  bursts  of  passion,  which  anticipate 
reflection,  and  drive  men  to  act  before  they  have  time 
to  think.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  army,  when  hap- 
pening to  be  quartered  atTongres  in  Gaul*,  a  Druidess 
remarked  that  he  was  extremely  economical  in  his  per- 
sonal expenses,  and  even  reproached  him  with  it.  I 
will  be  more  generous,  he  replied,  when  I  am  Emperor. 
Your  joke  is  not  without  foundation,  rejoined  the 
Priestess,  for  you  shall  be  Emperor,  but  not  until  you 
have  killed  a  Boar.  This  Prophecy  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  young  soldier.  Observing 
that  the  Imperial  authority  was  often  conferred  upon 
men  of  low  extraction,  he  permitted  himself  to  cherish 
in  secret  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  it ;  and,  taking 
the  words  of  the  Druidess  in  their  literal  acceptation, 
he  frequently  engaged  in  field  sports  with  the  view  of 
realizing  the  condition  on  which  he  was  fated  to  ascend 
the  Throne.  But  it  was  not  until  Arrius  Aper  appeared 
before  him  as  a  criminal,  that  the  mysterious  language  of 
the  Gallic  female  revealed  its  true  import  to  his  under- 
standing ;  to  verify  which,  and  to  secure  the  splendid  rank 
which  fortune  had  placed  within  his  reach,  he  consented 
to  become,  in  his  own  person,  the  instrument  for  avenging 
the  cause  of  Numerinn.  No  other  motive,  he  is  said 
to  have  afterwards  declared,  could  have  induced  him  to 
mark  his  accession  to  the  Throne  with  an  action  so 
truly  questionable  ;  and  which  might  have  justly  excited 
the  suspicion,  that  in  taking  away  the  life  ofthc  Prefect, 
he  was  resolved  to  gratify  a  vindictive  or  sanguinary 
temper.t 

While  these  things  came  to  pass  in  the  East,  Carinus  Ctrlnus 
employed  his  time  in  repressing  sedition  in  Gaul,  or  in  randan 
displaying  his  viceB  and  luxury  in  the  Capital.    Nature  himself  »n 
formed  him  with  a  mind  and  a  body  equal  to  all  the  okj<" rt  oi 
enterprise  and  fatigues  of  war;  and  it  is  not  denied,  ^"bsuvd. 
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Biogrtphy.  even  by  his  greatest  enemies,  that  when  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  Empire  required  his  presence  in  the  field, 
he  showed  the  best  qualities  both  of  a  General  and  a 
soldier.  But  he  disgraced  the  season  of  Peace  by 
the  most  contemptible  vices  and  the  fiercest  cruelty. 
He  banished  or  put  to  death  the  counsellors  whom 
his  father  had  placed  around  him  to  guide  his  inex- 
perience ;  and  he  punished  with  the  meanest  revenge 
certain  insults  which  his  pride  had  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  his  companions  and  school-fellows,  who 
had  not  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover  that  he 
was  destined  to  rill  a  Throne.  He  raised  a  door-keeper 
to  be  Governor  of  Rome ;  and,  in  the  place  of  the 
-  Pratorian  Prefect,  whom  he  murdered,  he  appointed 
Matronianus,  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  infamous  plea- 
sures. Regarding  with  tbe  bitterest  hatred  every  one 
who  might  remember  his  former  obscuritv,  or  condemn 
his  present  conduct,  he  studiously  selected  his  favourites, 
Jiud  even  the  officers  of  his  Government,  from  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people.  In  a  word,  he  is  described  as 
having  equalled,  during  his  short  reign,  the  worst  follies 
of  Heliogubalus,  and  the  darkest  cruelties  of  Doinilian.* 


It  was  in  September.  284,  that  Diocletian  was  raised  H.  Aoretius 
to  the  Empire,  end  thereby  constituted  the  rival  of 
Carious.    The  winter  appears  to  have  passed  in  pre- 
paration for  the  contest,  which  in  the  ensuing  Spring 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  one  or  other  of  these  Com 
mandera  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  when  the  army 
of  the  East  began  their  march  through  Iilvricutr 
towards  Italy,  the  troops  under  Carinns  advanced  to 
meet  them  before  they  could  pass  the  RhaHian  Alps.  GsinTa  »ie- 
After  various  skirmishes  attended  with  alternate  sue-  tory  over 
cess,  a  general  action  took  place  in  Marcia,  in  which  the  Dioclei 
ability  of  the  Western  Emperor  and  the  valour  of  his  ^ 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  signal  triumph,  " 
when  a  Tribune,  whom  he  had  injured,  encouraged  by 
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who  had  suffered  similar  wrongs,  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Thus,  the  baseness  of  his  character,  which 
had  created  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  could  best 
defend  his  Throne  a  deep  feeling  of  hatred,  terror,  and 
revenge,  snatched  him  away  at  once  from  life  and  from 
victory;  affording  a  memorable  example,  that  in  no 
rank  or  station  can  the  most  brilliant  talents  atone  for 
the  want  of  integrity,  justice,  and  temperance. 
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The  lineage  of  Diocletian  has  been  traced  by  the 
Historians  of  Rome,  to  a  mean  family  in  Dal  mat  ia.  His 
rather  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  slave  in  the 
house  of  Anulinus,  a  wealthy  Senator,  by  whom,  even 
after  he  had  obtained  his  freedom,  he  continued  to  be 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  Scribe.  The  servile  name 
of  the  future  Emperor  was  Docles,  derived  from  the 
town  or  village  of  Doclia,  wherein  his  mother  was  born. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  improved  into  Diodes, 
in  which  form  it  is  sometimes  found,  and  finally  into 
the  more  sonorous  appellation  of  Diocletianus,  which 
pleased  the  ears  of  the  Romans  and  the  taste  of  their 
master.f 

Having  at  an  early  age  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  be  rose  fast  in  rank  as  well  as  in  reputation  under 
several  successive  Princes.  The  school  of  Probus  sup- 
plied him  with  the  best  maxims  and  the  most  striking 
examples  of  military  excellence  ;  and  the  young  soldier 
profited  so  well  by  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  that  he  was  included  in  the  list 
which  Vopiscus  has  preserved  of  the  distinguished 
Generals  who  were  formed  by  the  discipline  of  the  war- 
like Ponnonian.  In  the  course  of  promotion  we  can 
trace  his  rise  as  Governor  of  Mcesia,  as  Consul,  and  at 
length  as  Commander  of  the  domestic  Guards;  that 
confidential  body  of  troops  which  had  superseded  the 
Pnetorians  in  the  duty  of  the  Palace,  and  been 
intrusted  with  the  personal  safety  and  repose  of  the 
Head  of  the  Government.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
when  Numcrian  died  on  his  return  from  the  Persian 
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war,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  called  to  the 
Throne  the  son  of  the  slave  of  Anulinus.* 

The  election  of  Diocletian  was  amply  justified  by  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  he  began  his  reign. 
Although  he  had  been  successfully  opposed  in  the  field 
by  the  Legions  under  Carious,  he  buried  his  resentment 
in  the  grave  of  that  Emperor ;  and  so  far  was  he  from 
punishing  by  death  or  deprivation  those  leaders  who  had 
fought  against  him  under  the  banners  of  their  lawful 
Prince,  that  he  rewarded  their  fidelity  and  talents  by 
taking  them  into  his  own  service.  He  honoured  with  his 
confidence  Aristobulus  the  principal  Minister  of  the  House 
of  Carus.  and  requested  him  to  continue  in  the  Office 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  so  well.  The  same 
indulgence  was  shown  to  other  men  of  rank ;  insomuch 
that  Aurelius  Victor  describes  the  astonishment  of  the 
Roman  People  at  beholding  a  Civil  war  brought  to  an 
end,  without  the  usual  accompaniments  of  forfeiture, 
exile,  and  the  most  sanguinary  executions.  We  were 
accustomed,  said  he,  to  praise  those  Princes  who  in 
such  circumstances  set  moderate  bounds  to  confiscation, 
banishment,  and  death;  but  History  presents  no  in- 
stance of  a  similar  contest  being  terminated  without 
the  loss  in  any  case  of  fortune,  dignity,  or  life.f 

The  extent  of  the  Empire  and  the  activity  of  its 
Barbarian  enemies  left  to  the  new  Sovereign  very  little 
time  for  repose.  In  the  East,  the  Persians,  emboldened 
by  the  retreat  of  Numerianus,  had  already  recovered  all 
their  conquests  in  Mesopotamia,  and  were  about  to 
enter  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  Provinces.  The 
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Gauls  and  Britons,  in  the  West,  were  stimulated  into 
rebellion  by  the  intrigues  of  their  ambitious  Chiefs,  or 
by  the  deep  feeling  of  oppression  to  which  the  peasantry 
bad  long  been  subjected.  The  Germans,  too,  accus- 
"  to  the  enjoyments  which  spring  from  a  rich  soil 
tine  climate,  could  not,  without  unremitting 
vigilance,  be  restrained  from  crossing  the  Rhine,  and 
extending  their  occasional  settlements  as  far  ax  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  authority  of  certain  medals 
we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  the  first  year  of 
Diocletian's  reign  was  signalized  by  some  advantages, 
gained  by  his  Lieutenants  over  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Continent  as  well  as  those  of  Britain  ;  but,  although  the 
of  victory  was  reflected  upon  the  head  of  the 
-,  it  is  manifest  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
by  which  it  was  obtained,  because  he  spent  the 
winter  which  immediately  followed  his  accession  at  his 
favourite  residence  of  Nicomedia.* 

The  urgeucy  of  affairs  suggested  to  Diocletian  the 
expediency  of  nominating  a  colleague  in  the  Govern- 
ment.    who  might  share  with  .him  the  various  toils 
incident  to  a  state  of  war.    He  selected  from  among 
the  Commanders  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Eastern  campaign  Maximianus,  a  bold  and  success- 
ful soldier  ;  whose  qualities,  fitting  him  rather  for  the 
field  than  for  the  cabinet,  would  supply  the  want  which 
the  Emperor  is  'supposed  to  have  felt  in  his  own  cha- 
racter, without  interfering  with  the  more  secret  move- 
ments of  the  great  political  machine.    The  deficiency 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded  in  the  successor  of 
Carinus,  respected  military  courage ;  for  though  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  he  who  acquired  and  pre- 
served the  esteem  of  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  Cams, 
could  be  chargeable  with  cowardice,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
admitted  that  he  did  not  possess  that  daring  impetuosity 
which  rushes  into  danger  without  measuring  its  extent, 
and  which  seems  to  value  enterprise  in  proportion  to  ila 
hazard.    Indeed,  he  himself  appears  to  have  estimated 
at  a  much  higher  rate  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman 
than  the  valour  of  the  soldier  ;  and  no  sooner,  accord- 
ingly, was  he  clothed  with  the  Purple,  than  he  made 
known  by  the  line  of  policy  upon  which  he  entered,  that 
his  labours  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  were  to 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  thoughtful 
of  Augustus,  than  to  the  brilliant  reigns  of  those 
like  Princes  who  succeeded  Gallienus.f 

Maximionus  was  born  near  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
of  parents  who  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  in  society, 
and  who  could  not  bestow  upon  their  son  any  of  the 
advantages  of  education.  He  was  so  ignorant,  indeed, 
after  he  ascended  the  Throne,  a  Panegyrist  who 
'  his  exploits  to  those  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
ventured  to  lavish  upon  him  the  ambiguous 
that  he  had  surpassed  heroes  with  whose 
he  was  probably  unacquainted.  Bred  amid  the 
toils  and  perils  of  war  he  exhibited  much  personal  bra- 
very, with  the  rough  and  hunt  si  frankness  which  is 
generated  in  the  camp.  His  rise  in  military  honours 
did  not  compensate  the  want  of  that  early  discipline 
which  forms  the  manners  to  the  mould  of  social  life ; 
for,  even  when  in  the  Palace  of  the  Ctesars,  he  betrayed 
the  fierce,  the  licentious,  and,  sometimes,  cruel  disposi- 
tion of  the  lllyrian  peasant.  He  aspired  to  nothing 
higher  than  the  fame  of  an  able  General.  Under 
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Aurelian  and  Probus  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  Cain* 
every  frontier  of  the  Empire  ;  and  though  his  talents  Valeria* 
were  better  fitted  for  executing  the  commands  of  a  Di««,*'»'»ai 
superior,  than  for  regulating  the  movements  of  an  ^sT""1*- 
extensive  campaign,  he  was'  nevertheless  capable,  by 
his  valour,  constancy,  and  experience,  of  conducting  the 
most  arduous  undertakings.    He  was  formed  by  nature 
to  be  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Diocletian.  In 
war  he  led  the  armies  of  Rome  to  certain  victory ;  and 
at  home  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  those  necessary 
severities  which  policy  from  time  to  time  required,  but 
from  which  the  mild  or  timid  character  of  his  colleague 
habitually  recoiled.    It  was  the  object  of  the  latter  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  clemency  and  gentleness; 
and,  accordingly,  while  he  employed  the  stern  hand  of 
Maximianus  to  inflict  punishment  or  to  gratify  revenge, 
he  usually  contrived  to  interpose  his  influence  in  order 
to  save  such  victims  as  he  had  no  wish  to  sacrifice,  and 
to  moderate  the  rage  which  he  himself  had  either 
kindled  or  impelled.    But,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  their  characters,  the  two  Emperors  cultivated 
on  the  Throne  the  friendship  which  they  had  contracted 
in  the  camp  ;  and  the  harmony  which  prevailed  in  the 
maxims  by  which  the  Country  was  governed,  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  all  the  subordinate  departments  of 
the  State.    The  bold  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  one 
submitted  to  the  more  enlightened  genius  of  the  other  ; 
and,  although  the  popular  voice  was  accustomed  to 
recognise  in  the  two  masters  of  the  Empire  an  emblem 
of  the  Golden  and  the  Iron  Age,  the  administration  of 
affairs  was  conducted  with  not  less  success  than  unani- 
mity.   With  an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  their  respective 
qualities  of  intellectual  and  physical  strength,  they 
assumed  the  titles  of  Jovius  and  HzacuLius ;  intimat- 
ing, that  while  the  one  was  prepared  to  direct,  the  other 
waa  ready  to  perform.* 

It  was  at  Nicomedia  that  Maximianus  was  invested  He  it  in- 
with  the  name  and  power  of  Augiutui ;  immediately  lru4led  *>'k 
after  which  he  was  charged  with  the  management  of  |naj^",ne 
the  war  against  the  rebellious  peasantry  of  Gaul.  The  Qui,, 
class  of  persona  here  mentioned  are  described  by  the 
name  of  Bagaud*.  a  term  which  is  understood  to 
denote  an  insurgent  or  tumultuary  assemblage.  Op- 
pressed by  the  extortion  and  tyranny  of  the  Nobles,  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  had  been  occasionally  driven  to 
arms,  in  order  to  vindicate  their  rights  or  to  defend 
their  property  ;  and,  on  the  present  emergency,  they 
appear  to  have  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Helianus  and 
Amandus,  two  ambitious  Chiefs,  who  employed  their 
resentment  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  certain 
objects  of  their  own.  But  undisciplined  rustics  could 
not  long  withstand  the  valour  of  the  Legions  under  such 
a  Commander  as  Maximianus.  They  were  defeated  in 
several  battles,  reduced  once  more  to  submission,  and 
saw  their  leaders,  who  had  assumed  the  Purple,  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Having  restored  tranquillity  in 
the  Southern  Provinces,  the  new  Augustus  advanced 
towards  the  Rhine,  where  he  gained  a  succession  of 
victories  over  the  Franks,  the  Burgtindians,  and  the 
Alnnanni,  who  had  as  usual  seized  the  moment  of 
suspense  or  weakness  to  renew  their  depredations 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  He  pursued  them 
across  the  river;  carried  fire  and  sword  into  their 
and  compelled  the  proudest  of  these 
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riiotrapby.  rians  to  sue  for  compassion,  and  consent  to  hold  their 
—  y— lands  at  the  pleasure  of  th«  Roman  Emperor.* 

But  the  Franks,  although  unequal  to  their  powerful 
enemies  in  the  field,  maintained  their  superiority  on  the 
ocean.    Emboldened  by  the  successful  enterprise  which 
they  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probua,  when  they  per- 
formed a  voyage  from  the  Euxine  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhi  ne  and  the  Elbe,  they  had  learned  to  put  confidence  in 
the  sen ;  and  having  equipped  numerous  Teasels  of  » light 
structure  and  convenient  size,  they  were  constantly  seen 
hovering  along  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
and  ready  to  retaliate  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
the  losses  which  their  countrymen  suffered  from  the 
ons.    To  cheek  the  incursions  of  these 
nian  resolved  to  form  a  navy  ;  and  fixing 
a  port  in  the  English  Channel,  as  the  most  suit- 
able station  for  his  fleet  he  intrusted  the  care  of  it  to 
Carausius,  an  experienced  sailor,  who  undertook  to 
w  at  eh  the  movements  of  the  Northern  freebooters. 
But  it  soon  ap)»eared  that  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Admiral  were  at  variance  with  his  duty.  Accustomed, 
perhaps,  to  the  practices  which  he  was  now  appointed 
to  suppress,  he  connived  at  the  ravages  of  the  Saxon 
adventurers,  that  he  might  participate  the  more  largely 
In  their  plunder.    His  increasing  wealth  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  his  guilt ;  and  the  Emperor,  accordingly, 
gave  instructions  to  some  confidential  agent  to  super- 
sede the  Admiral  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  to 
put  him  to  death.    But  the  suspicions  of  Carausius 
anticipated  the  designs  of  his  master.    Dreading  the 
punishment  that  awaited  him.  he  sailed  into  Britain ; 
where,  having  gained  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
to  defend  that  island,  he  assumed  the  Imperial  title  and 
authority,  and  defied  at  once  the  resentment  and  the 
arms  of  his  offended  Sovereign.    He  even  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  whose  active 
squadrons,  joined  to  his  own,  commanded  the  seas 
which  separate  Albion  from  the  Continent.  Retaining 
possession  of  Boulogne,  the  original  scat  of  his  power, 
he  spread  the  terror  of  invasion  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
promontory  of  Calpe  ;  and  so  firmly  established  did  his 
government  in  a  short  time  become,  that  Diocletian  and 
Maximiau  judged  it  expedient  to  resign  into  his  hands 
the  Sovereignty  which  be  had  usurped,  and  to  ncknow- 
ledge  bim  as  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors.    A  medal 
struck  by  Carausius,  to  commemorate  this  event,  repre- 
sents htm  in  conjunction  with  his  two  colleagues,  and 
bears  for  its  legend  the  Pax  tsjdm  AuausToaoat. 
His  administration  in  Britain  was  more  remarkable  for 
vigour  than  for  either  wisdom  or  clemency.     He  chas- 
tised, indeed,  the  Caledonians  on  the  Northern  border, 
and  even  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Severus  ;  but,  at  the  same 
lime,  he  oppressed  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  by 
cruel  exactions,  and  during  six  or  seven  years  set  an 
example  to  his  troops  of  every  species  of  tyranny  and 

SBcceMMo'    While  Maii miaous  was  carrying  on  a  doubtful  war 
Dioclttiaa   with  the  rebellious  Carausius  on  the  Western  limits  of 
ia  the  Ea*U  (be  Roman  World,  his  colleague  is  said  to  have  been  more 
successfully  employed  against  the  Persians  in  the  East, 
and  the  Barbarians  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.    It"  we 
may  trust  to  the  authority  of  the  Panegyrists,  Mamer- 
tinus  and  Eumenes,  Diocletian,  in  the  interval  now 
gained  victories  in  Africa,  over  the  Sara- 


cens; in  Pannonia,  over  the  Sarmalians,  the  Goths,  the 

Quadi,  the  Jmgtmlhi,  and  the  Carpians ;  and  in  Rnatia,  YaWrw* 
over  the  more  active  and  warlike  AUmannL  The  DiocJetianu 
two  Emperors,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  2SKI.  had  A"B«*lu»- 
an  interview  at  Milan,  the  object  of  which  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  our  times;  but  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  first  of  the  orators  just  named, 
while  celebrating  the  concord  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  Augutti,  took  an  opportunity  of  specifying 
their  respective  triumphs.  "  The  laurels,"  said  he, 
"  which  Diocletian  gathered  in  the  East,  in  Rtuetia,  and 
Pannonia,  afforded  to  you,  Maximianue,  the  most  heart- 
felt joy ;  while,  on  the  other  haw  I,  the  defeat  of  the 
seditious  Tribes  in  Gaul,  the  conquest  of  Germany,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Saxon 
pirates,  gratified  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  Diocletian." 
It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  this  eulogy  does 
not  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  later  than  the  fifth 
year  of  their  reign,  and,  consequently,  whether  the 
laurels  gained  by  the  Imperial  Commander  in  Syria, 
were  not  those  which  crowned  his  arms  when  he  re- 
placed Tiridates,  the  Armenian  Prince,  upon  the  Throne 
of  his  fathers.* 

But  whatever  obscurity  may  attach  to  the  Chronology  Coutant.ua 
of  the  above  events,  it  is  manifest  that  the  peace  which  and  Gale- 
Ihey  procured  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  restless  ™«  »PP™«- 
spirit  of  the  Germans  and  Goths  impelled  them  to  new 
adventures ;  the  Asiatic  nations,  at  variance  with  one 
another,  agreed  in  their  hatred  or  jealousy  of  Rome; 
and  the  Maritime  tribes  who  inhabited  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  the  West,  were  becoiniug  everyday  more 
formidable  to  the  Provincials  of  Gaul,  and  even  to  the 
numerous  cities  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It,  therefore, 
occurred  to  the  wisdom  of  Diocletian,  that  the  Empire, 
exposed  to  be  assailed  on  every  side,  ought  on  every 
side  to  be  protected  by  a  separate  army,  under  a  leader 
invested  with  supreme  power.  Willi  this  view,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  elective  privi- 
lege so  long  assumed  by  the  Legions,  he  determined 
once  more  to  divide  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  confer  on  two 
Generals,  who  were  each  to  enjoy  the  title  of  C<e*ar,  an 
equal  share  of  the  Sovereign  authority.  Galerius.  sur- 
named  the  Hcrdtman,  and  Constantius,  who  from  some 
peculiarity  in  bis  complexion  had  acquired  the  denomi- 
nation of  Chiorut.  were  the  two  individuals  appointed 
to  enjoy  the  subordinate  honours  of  the  Imperial 
Purplcf 

The  former  of  these  Chiefs  was  bom  at  Decia,  and 
could  not  boast  a  descent  any  higher  than  that  of  »' 
Diocletian,  nor  a  more  liberal  education  than  that 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Maxitnianus.  lake  the 
latter,  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  tending  cattle,  and 
like  him,  too,  be  was  rough  in  his  manners,  impetuous, 
and  blood-thirsty.  The  birth  of  Constantius  was  less 
obscure,  and  his  character  was  much  more  amiable, 
His  mother  was  a  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and 
his  father  held  an  eminent  rank  among  the  Nobles  of 
Illyricum.  Trained  to  arms  from  his  childhood  he  rose 
to  high  promotion  under  Aurelian  and  Probus,  whose 
interests  he  strengthened  by  several  brilliant  exploits 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Empire:  and  when  Cams 
mounted  the  Throne,  his  services  were  acknowledged 
by  his  being  appointed  to  the  important  Government  of 
Dalmalia.    To  cement  still  more  firmly  the  bonds  or 
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this  political  union,  each  Emperor  adopted  one  of  the 
Carsars  a*  his  eon  ;  Diocletian  fixing  his  choice  upon 
Qa terras,  and  Maximian  upon  Constantius.  In  order 
to  be  more  closely  engrafted  Into  the  Imperial  families, 
trach  of  the  new  Sovereigns  accepted  a  wire  at  the  hand 
of  his  adopted  father :  nor  was  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  both  previously  married,  allowed  to  prove  a 
bar  to  this  domestic  arrangement,  for  Constantius  was 
desired  to  repudiate  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  famous 
Constaittine,  to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  step- 
daughter  of  Maximian,  while  Oalerius  performed  a 
similar  act  to  qualify  him  to  become  the  husband  of 
Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  a  contemporary  Annalist,  that  each  Emperor, 
in  exercising  the  rights  of  adoption,  selected  the  Cesar 
whose  character  was  most  opposed  to  his  own ;  as  if 
it  bad  been  intended,  that  in  both  cases  the  delects  of 
the  elder  Princes  should  be  compensated  by  the  quali- 
ties of  the  younger,  and  that,  by  combining  in  the  same 
Administration  a  variety  of  endowments,  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution  might  be  the  better  preserved.  It  has 
been  thought  farther  worthy  of  re  murk,  that  the  rank  of 
Constantius  and  Galerius  was  not  settled  according  to 
the  dignity  of  their  adopted  fathers ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  preeminence  was  given  to  the  former  of  these  Co  ra- 
in tinders,  although  the  Emperor  into  whose  family  he 
was  introduced  uniformly  acknowledged  the  precedence 
of  his  elder  colleague.* 

But,  whatever  might  be  their  respective  claims  on 
the  homage  of  the  Roman  people,  it  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  the  Empire  was  now  provided  with  four 
Rnlers.  all  of  whom  might  be  regarded  as  independent 
Sovereigns.  Every  one  of  them  had  his  Court,  his 
Officer*  of  State,  nud  even  a  PreMorian  Prefect ;  who, 
in  his  turn,  had  Lieutenants  appointed  in  the  different 
Provinces  of  the  general  government.  Oalerws  re- 
ceived from  Diocletian  the  charge  of  Illyricum,  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia ;  while  he  himself  retained  the  com- 
mand of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  rich  Countries  of  Asia 
from  the  -Egean  to  the  Euphrates.  The  other  Emperor 
assumed  for  his  peculiar  department  the  defence  of 
Italy  and  the  African  Colonies ;  having  intrusted  to  the 
warlike  vigilance  of  Constantius  the  protection  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  anil  Britain.  This  distribution  has  been  held 
by  Historinns  rather  as  a  simple  partition  of  official 
care,  than  as  an  actual  division  of  territorial  Sove- 
reignty ;  or,  if  each  was  independent  within  his  own 
jurisdiction,  all  of  them  were  bound  to  afford  mutual 
assistance  to  their  colleagues,  as  well  by  counsel  as  by 
arms.  The  Cawars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  confessed  the 
superior  Majesty  of  the  Emperors ;  and  the  three 
younger  Princes  invariably  acknowledged,  by  their 
gratitude  and  obedience,  the  common  parent  of  their 
fortunes.  The  auspicious  jealousy  of  power  found  not 
any  place  among  them ;  and  the  singular  happiness  of 
their  union  has  been  compared  to  a  concert  of  music, 
the  harmony  of  which  is  regulated  and  maintained  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  leader.t 

It  was  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in  the  year  292, 
that  the  Caesars  were  installed  into  their  high  office. 
Diocletian,  having  assembled  the  Legions  at  a  short 
distance  from  lvicomedia,  recommended  to  them  his 
adopted  son,  and  in  their  presence  invested  him  with 
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the  Pirrple.  The  same  honour  is  supposed  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  Constantius  by  the  second  Augustus,  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  Italy  or  Gaul,  on  which  occasion 
both  the  young  Princes  were  addressed  as  Emperors 
and  Fathers  of  their  country,  aud  clothed  with  the 
Tribunitian  power,  the  High-Priesthood,  and  all  tbe 
other  attributes  of  Sovereign  authority.* 

Constantius  was  no  sooner  nominated  to  his  Govern- 
ment, than  he  made  preparations  for  recovering  Hrituin 
from  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  By  reducing  Boulogne, 
which  continued  in  the  power  of  Carausius,  he  dimin- 
ished £  neatly  the  maritime  strength  of  his  antagonist, 
and  acquired,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  building 
a  fleet  which  he  intended  for  the  invasion  of  his  insular 
Kingdom.  But  the  equipment  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  accomplish  such  an  object,  occupied  the 
mechanics  of  Gaul  nearly  three  years ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  colleague  of  Maximian  employed  his  troops 
in  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  Rhine  against  the 
Frnnks,  whose  daring  spirit  be  repressed  iu  several 
bloody  enticements.* 

When  every  thing  was  ready  for  a  descent  upon  Bri-  Death  of 
tain,  the  news  arrived  that  Carausius  had  fallen  the  Cirtmhu, 
victim  of  treason,  and  left  the  Government  to  Allectus,  *?t'T°TW* 
his  Prime  Minister,  who  was  accused  of  effecting  his  " 
destruction.  The  assassin  having  assumed  the  Purple, 
and  thereby  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  Rome,  the 
expedition  was  only  delayed  until  such  means  were 
adopted  as  could  not  fail  to  render  its  object  most  com- 
plete. A  squadron,  which  had  been  fitted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  put  to  sea  under  Asclepiodatus,  and 
reached  without  opposition  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
or  Sussex ;  while  the  remainder  of  tbe  armament,  con- 
ducted by  Constantius  in  person,  threatened  the  Capital 
and  the  fruitful  shores  of  the  Thames.  When  the 
former  landed  his  troops  he  burned  the  transports,  re- 
solving to  conquer  or  die  in  the  Province  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  recover;  and,  accordingly,  Allectus  bad 
no  sooner  marched  against  him,  than  he  put  an  end  to 
the  war  and  to  the  life  of  the  usurper,  by  gaining  a 
speedy  and  decisive  victory.  The  approach  of  the 
Caesar,  therefore,  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
Triumph  than  to  the  advance  of  a  hostile  army.  He  was 
welcomed  with  acclamations  from  crowds  of  obedient 
subjects,  who  seemed  to  regret  their  long  separation 
from  the  Empire,  and  who  now  prepared  to  celebrate 
an  event  which,  after  a  rebellion  of  ten  years,  placed 
them  once  more  under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Sceptre.  { 

Constantius  is  said  to  have  used  his  victory  with  Mildnew  of 
mildness  and  clemency.    Far  from  confounding  the  *• coa" 
unhappy  natives  with  their  tyrannical  oppressors,  he 
studied  rather  how  to  compensate  to  the  former  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  during  the  successive 
usurpations    He  restored  property  to  those  from  whom 
it  had  been  unjustly  taken  away ;  placed  the  whole 
Country  under  the  protection  of  equal  laws;  and 
granted  pardon  to  all  who  expressed  contrition  for 
their  offences  against  the  parent  State.    The  year  296 
is  distinguished  by  tbe  Historians  of  Rome,  as  the 
prriod  when  Britain  was  completely  recovered  by  the 
orros  and  wise  counsels  of  the  father  of  Constanluie.g 
years  elapsed  during  which  no  event  of  pecu- 
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Biography,  liar  magnitude  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

tialeriuH  appears  to  have  maintained  a  chain  of  posi- 
tions along  the  Danube,  which  the  diminished  courage 
of  ihe  Barbarians  seldom  urged  them  to  uttack.  The 
duty  of  Constantius,  who  had  returned  from  Britain  to 
Gnul,  was  much  more  active  but  not  less  successful. 
_  Not  content  with  repelling  the  various  hordes  of  Ger- 
sfiiuM  the  mans  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  he  pursued  them 
Germta  into  their  own  territory,  and  even  planted  his  victorious 
Thtwt.  Eagles  on  the  Ems  and  Weser.  Pursuing  the  policy 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Probua,  be  conducted 
large  bodies  of  such  prisoners  as  preferred  slavery 
to  death,  from  the  forests  and  bogs  of  the  North,  and 
settled  them  in  those  very  districts  of  Gaul  which  they 
had  wasted  by  their  inroads.  They  were  usually  em- 
ployed as  shepherds  and  hinds,  but  were  denied  the  use 
of  arms,  except  when  necessity  called  for  their  aid  in 
the  public  service.  Lands  were  sometimes  granted  to 
the  more  deserving,  if  willing  to  adopt  the  manners 
aud  to  court  the  protection  of  the  Romans;  and  on 
this  principle  the  Emperors  conceded  extensive  pri- 
vileges to  the  Carpi,  Battarnte,  and  Sarmatiaus,  who 
soon  afterwards  showed  themselves  willing  to  forget  the 
servile  tenure  in  which  their  possessions  were  held. 

While  the  Empire  enjoyed  tranquillity  in  the  North 
and  West,  an  insurrection  broke  out  almost  at  the 
same  moment  in  Egypt  and  Africa.  In  the  latter 
country  five  Moorish  nations,  who  are  known  to  the 
Latin  Historians  by  the  name  of  Quinquagentiani, 
issued  from  their  wilderness  and  attacked  the  Provin- 
cial* along  the  coast.  Maximianus  hurried  to  the  scene 
of  action,  where  he  quickly  drove  back  the  savages  into 
their  desert,  overran  the  greater  part  of  Mauritania,  and 
deprived  them  of  certain  strongholds  in  the  mountains, 
whither  they  were  wont  to  repair  for  refuge  and  the 
concealment  of  their  plunder.  Another  exploit  of  the 
Emperor  is  fixed  at  the  same  period,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  docs  not  relate  to  the  same  occur- 
rence. We  arc  informed  that  an  officer,  called  Julian, 
had  assumed  the  Purple  at  Carthage ;  but  we  know  not 
if  he  was  encouraged  to  his  rebellion  by  the  presence  of 
the  Moorish  invaders ;  or  whether  he  had  seduced  the 
Roman  garrison  from  their  allegiance  to  favour  his  pre- 
tensions ;  or,  finally,  whether  the  disaffection  of  the  troops 
had  not  compelled  him  to  take  the  title  of  Sovereign  and 
lead  them  into  the  field.  The  result  is  clearly  narrated. 
Julian  was  defeated;  upon  which,  despairing  of  mercy 
from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Muxiniiau,  he  stabbed 
himself  with  a  dagger,  and  immediately  leaped  into  a 
pile  of  flames.* 

To  suppress  the  disturbance  in  Egypt,  where  another 
Pretender  had  placed  himself  on  the  Throne,  Diocletian 
resumed  his  arms,  which  appear  to  have  been  for  some 
time  laid  aside.  He  opened  the  campaign  by  the  siege 
of  Alexandria ;  which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by 
cutting  off  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  every  quarter  of  that  immense  city,  and 
by  rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to  every  sally  which 
the  despair  of  the  inhabitants  might  urge  them  to 
attempt.  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  the  resources 
as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  garrison  being  exhausted, 
they  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Emperor,  who,  irritated  by  their  seditious  and 
wavering  temper,  refused  to  exempt  from  military  exe- 
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principal  accomplices  of  his  guilt.  The  city,  at  length,  Cains 
was  taken  by  storm,  when  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  VaUrim 
ensued  of  all  ranks  and  ages;  and  those  who  fell  not Djockuinin 
by  the  sword  were  condemned  to  the  severer  punish-  ^  _  '*' 
ment  of  poverty  and  of  exile.  The  magnificence  of 
Alexandria  was  given  up  to  the  fury  and  rapacity  of 
the  soldrar?,  who  had  not  learned  to  respect  either  its 
origin  or  its  antiquities.  Coptos  and  Busiris  shared  the 
same  fate ;  being,  by  the  orders  of  Diocletian,  reduced 
and  levelled  with  the  ground.  Extending  his  arms  to 
the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  he  inflicted  a  suitable  chastise- 
ment upon  the  Blanmyet;  who,  though  by  themselves 
an  insignificant  enemy,  had,  since  the  days  of  Firm  us, 
ever  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to  aid  the  rebellious 
and  the  disaffected  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt.  To 
prevent  their  irruptions  for  the  future,  the  Emperor  in- 
vited a  tribe  of  Nubians  to  take  possession  of  an  exten- 
sive range  of  country,  above  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  on 
condition  that  they  should  defend  the  frontiers  of  the 
lower  Provinces  against  those  Barbarians,  with  whom  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  Legions  to  wage  a  regular  war.* 

The  enemies  of  Diocletian  have  asserted,  that  in  his  Sappoitd 
Egyptian  campaign  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  death  Mteniv  of 
of  a  rival  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  Imperial  en-  Pwclmiaa. 
signs,  and  with  the  ruin  of  all  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  banners,  but  that  he  directed  his  hos- 
tility against  Science,  and  interdicted  the  most  inge- 
nious and  interesting  pursuits  of  Philosophy.  He 
caused,  says  an  Historian  of  the  middle  Ages,  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all  the  ancient  books 
which  treated  of  the  wonderful  Art  of  producing  gold 
and  silver,  and  without  remorse  com  in  it  ted  them  to 
the  flames ;  apprehensive  lest  the  riches  which  the 
Egyptians  should  thereby  procure,  might  inspire  them 
with  the  resolution  of  rebelling  against  the  Empire.  But 
even  were  we  to  admit  the  fact  now  stated,  the  motive 
assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  must  appear  ex- 
ceedingly absurd.  The  wealth  of  a  Province  naturally 
flows  into  the  treasury  of  the  dominant  State  ;  and  the 
precious  metals  of  Egypt,  accordingly,  must  soon  have 
added  to  the  power  and  magnificence  of  Rome.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  Diocletian  proscribed 
Alchymy  as  a  vain  and  pernicious  imagination,  fitted 
rather  to  dissipate  gold  than  to  create  it ;  though  it  ia 
■till  more  probable  that  the  accusation  with  which  he 
is  charged  by  a  Monkish  Writer  originated  in  the 
malignity  of  a  later  age.f 

We  come  now  to  record  one  of  the  most  important  He  eater* 
events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  his  successful  war  iota  a  »»r 
against  the  Persians.  Several  reasons  concurred  at  with  the 
this  time  to  induce  the  Romans  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  ancient  enemies.  They  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  indignity  inflicted  upon  the  Empire  in  the 
person  of  Valerian  ;  the  sudden  retreat  of  Numerianus 
was  still  recent;  and  the  King  of  Armenia,  whose 
family  had  long  held  their  crown  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  People,  was  again  expelled  from  his  coun- 
try, and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
In  the  year  296  Narsea  was  on  the  Throne  of  Persia ; 
who,  after  crushing  a  rebellion  at  borne,  had  carried  his 
arms  against  Tiridates,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  added 
Armenia,  as  we  have  just  related,  to  hia  vast  domi- 
and  was  now,  after  the  example  of  Sapor,  his 
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warlike  ancestor,  preparing  to  stretch  the  limits  of 
his  sovereignty  to  the  farthest  parts  of  Asia  Minor.* 

The  Emperor  placed  his  head-quarters  at  the  city  of 
Antioch.  whence  he  intended  to  direct  the  movements 
of  his  army.  The  immediate  command  of  the  Legions 
was  intrusted  to  Galerius,  whose  duty  on  the  Illyrian 
fro u tiers  was  in  the  mealtime  transferred  to  an  Officer 
of  inferior  rank ;  when,  equally  confident  in  their 
strength  and  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  two 
ui  fnw*.  powerful  hosts  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia.  Orosius  narrates,  that  the  Romans 
were  three  times  worsted  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
yield  ground  ;  but  the  last  action  appears  to  have  been 
so  decisive,  that  only  the  scattered  remains  of  their 
^  Antioch  after  a  disgraceful  flight.  The 
King  of  Armenia  was  in  the  battle,  where,  un- 
subdued by  misfortune,  he  signalized  his  valour  against 
the  inveterate  foes  of  his  House.  lie  was  pursued 
as  fur  ae  the  Kuphrates,  on  a  wouuded  horse  which 
could  carry  him  no  farther;  but  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  Persians,  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  most  unworthy  treatment,  he  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  at  length  reached  in  safety  the  opposite 
baulct 

Diocletian  was  greatly  offended  at  the  failure  of 
Galcriaa;  who,  it  should  seem,  was  carried  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper  to  attack  the  enemy  with  an 
inadequate  force,  and  on  ground  highly  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Roman  infantry.  He  accordingly  re- 
ceived the  vanquished  Cesar  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  indignation,  and  even  compelled  him  to  walk 
a  considerable  way  by  the  side  of  his  chariot  before  be 
would  vouchsafe  to  answer  his  entreaties,  that  he  might 
be  supplied  with  another  opportunity  to  retrieve  his 
the  cause  of  the  Empire  on  die 
of  Norses.  Having  drawn  reinforcements 
the  hardy  cohorts  which  served  on  the  Danube, 
and  strengthened  his  ranks  by  a  large  body  of  Gothic 
auxiliaries,  who  were  taken  into  the  Imperial  pay, 
Galerius  once  more  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  waited 
the  approach  of  his  antagonist. 

Taught  by  experience,  he  avoided  the  level  plains  on 
which  he  had  found  the  Persian  cavalry  so  formidable, 
and  directed  his  march  along  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
a  hilly  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  afforded  him, 
at  the  same  time,  both  supplies  and  intelligence.  The 
enemy,  elated  by  their  recent  success,  had  begun  to 
despise  the  Romans  and  to  neglect  the  safety  of  their 
own  camp,  whereupon  Galerius,  who  had  carefully 
examined  their  position,  resolved  to  attack  them  in 
the  night  with  his  whole  forces.  The  assault  proved 
decisive.  The  army  of  Narses,  consisting  chiefly  of 
horsemen,  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  totally 
muted  :  the  King  himself  was  wounded  and  compelled 
to  continue  his  retreat  into  the  deserts  of  Media ;  leav- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  his  wife  his  chil- 
dren, and  sisters,  with  all  the  wealth  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  tent  of  a  Persian  Monarch.  The  character 
of  the  Roman  Csmw  did  not,  indeed,  present  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  renowned  son  of 
Philip;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  revived,  in 
favour  of  his  female  captives,  the  generosity  which  has 
been  so  justly  praised  in  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
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towards  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Darius.  He  pro- 
tected them  from  rapine  and  violence,  conveyed  them 
and  their  attendants  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  treated  with  the  respect 
which  became  their  sex  and  dignity.* 

The  vanquidied  Persians,  upon  finding  that  Dio- 
cletian was  advancing  from  Antioch  to  follow  up  the 
victory  which  his  sou  had  just  achieved,  had  immediate 
recourse  to  negociation.  Their  Ambassadors,  having 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Galerius,  represented  to  the 
Romans  that  Peace  was  now  become  desirable  to  both 
Countries,  and  that  the  prolongation  of  the  unfortunate 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  calamities,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  the  Human  race  at  large.  Apharban,  the 
principal  speaker,  represented  the  rival  Empires  as 
the  two  eyes  of  the  world,  and  deplored  on  tliat  ground 
the  extinction  of  either.  He  also  reminded  the  victor 
of  the  uncertainty  and  change  which  attached  to  all 
mortal  grandeur,  and  besought  him  to  exercise  that 
moderation  which  became  the  Prince  of  a  great  People, 
and  of  which  the  Persians  on  similar  occasions  hod 
given  so  mauy  striking  proofs.  Galerius  could  no 
longer  restrain  his  impatience.  "  111  does  it  become 
u,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
'ortuue,  and  on  the  forbearance  which  we  ought  to 
practise  to  one  another  ;  you,  who,  after  obtaining  by 
fraud  the  possession  of  an  Emperor's  person,  kept  him 
in  the  most  painful  captivity  till  the  day  of  his  death ! 
Think  of  the  clemency  which  you  showed*  to  Valerian, 
and  then  consider  what  you  have  a  right  to  exact  at 
our  hands.  But,  he  continued,  it  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Romans  to  trample  on  a  beaten  enemy ;  and,  by 
the  compassion  which  we  are  willing  to  bestow  upon 
the  supplicating  Persians,  we  shall  moke  manifest  to 
the  world  that  the  soldiers  of  the  West  are  not  more 
gallant  in  the  field  of  battle  than  merciful  in  the  hour 
of  victory. "f 

The  unreflecting  ambition  of  Galerius  pointed,  it 
was  thought,  to  the  complete  and  final  subjugation  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  which  he  was  desirous  to  add  as  a 
Province  to  that  of  Rome.  But  the  mind  of  Diocle- 
tian, influenced  by  the  wise  maxims  of  Augustus  and 
by  the  experience  of  Trajan,  was  disposed  to  pursue  a 
more  moderate  policy;  to  humble  the  subjects  of 
Narses,  to  strip  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  thereby  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  re- 
newing their  incursions  beyond  the  Euphrates.  With 
this  view  he  sent  Sicorius  Probus,  one  of  his  Secre- 
taries, to  explain  to  the  Persian  Court  the  terms  on 
which  Peace  might  be  obtained.  In  the  first  place  the 
Envoy  was  instructed  to  demand  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  Mesopotamia,  the  occasion  of  so  many  wars 
and  disputes,  and  the  cession  to  Rome  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  extended  from  that  Province  to  the  Aboras, 
or  Aroxes,  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Tigris.  The 
tract  of  land  thus  ucquircd,  including  Carduena,  Arza» 
nena,  and  Zubdicenc,  was  of  great  value  to  Diocletian, 
because  it  formed  a  strong  barrier  on  the  Eastern  limits 
of  the  Empire,  and  increased  at  the  same  lime  the 
number  of  his  allies  from  among  the  hardiest  and  most 
warlike  tribes  of  Asia.  It  was  likewise  stipulated  that 
Armenia,  upon  being  restored  to  Tiridates,  should  have 
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Hs  limits  extended  as  far  as  Sintha,  a  fortress  in  ', 
and  be  regarded  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Romans.  The  Kings  of  Iberia  were,  in  like  manner, 
relieved  from  their  vassalage  to  the  Persian  Crown,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment ;  and  as  the  people  of  that  country  bad  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  occupied 
the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  Asia  Minor 
from  the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  they  proved  to  their  new 
masters  a  powerful  defence  against  the  inroad  of  Bar- 
barians still  more  ferocious  than  themselves.  The  last 
article  of  the  Treaty  respected  the  neutrality  of  Nisibis, 
as  an  emporium  of  merchandise  for  the  mutual  con- 
venience of  the  two  Empires ;  an  arrangement  which, 
although  it  appears  to  have  promised  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages to  Narses,  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  condi- 
tion of  the  Peace  to  which  be  thought  proper,  or  was 
permitted,  to  make  any  objections.* 

It  was  in  the  year  297  that  Diocletian  effected  the 
tranquillity  of  the  East,  after  which  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury elapsed  before  the  Persians  ventured  again  to 
make  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  happy  result  was  se- 
cured not  less  by  the  valour  of  the  Legions  than  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Emperor ;  who  employed  his  victorious 
troops  m  strengthening  the  frontier,  along  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes,  by  a  line  of  gar- 
risons and  several  fortified  tow  ns.  He  bestowed  par- 
ticular care  on  the  defences  of  Circesium,  an  important 
city  in  Mesopotamia,  built  at  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  last  of  the  rivers  now  mentioned :  by  which  means 
he  rendered  the  chances  of  war  so  unfavourable  to  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Thrones  of  Rome,  Persia, 
and  Armenia  were  occupied  by  new  Sovereigns,  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  repose  which  Dio- 
cletian had  established  on  so  firm  a  basis. 

During'  the  fire  or  six  years  which  followed  the  Per- 
sian campaign,  the  Emperor  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  Arts  of  Peace,  and  particularly  to  the  extension 
and  embellishment  of  his  Eastern  Capital.  Feeling 
none  of  the  attachments  inspired  by  birth  to  the  land 
or  to  the  city  in  which  the  Cssars  had  first  erected  the 
Imperial  Throne,  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  visited 
Rome  from  the  period  when  his  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  till,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  he 
repaired  thither  to  celebrate  the  Triumph  which  had 
been  decreed  to  him  and  his  colleague  Maximianus. 
It  was  in  the  year  SOS,  that  be  consented  to  com- 
memorate his  accession  to  power,  and  his  victories  over 
the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  by  taking  a  share  in  the 
pageantry  which  was  wont  to  reward  the  most  im- 
portant services  of  Roman  Generals.  Unaccustomed 
to  such  spectacles,  he  acted  his  part  in  the  splendid 
procession,  rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  of  inclina- 
tion or  pride;  displaying  even  on  this  occasion  his  cha- 
racteristic regard  to  economy,  and  showing  himself  more 
desirous  to  maintain  decorum  than  to  kindle  the  feel- 
ings of  gratulation  and  delight.  His  trophies  were, 
indeed,  drawn  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
testified  the  increasing  boundaries  of  Roman  dominion 
in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East.  Persia  and  the 
Rritish  Isles,  Africa  and  the  Forests  of  Germany,  the 
Rhine,  the  .Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Thames  supplied  their  respective  tokens  of  subjuga- 
tion, and  added  to  the  interest  and  magnificence  of  his 
Triumph.  But  Diocletian  was  not  a  Roman,  a 
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parsimonious  habits  provoked  the  sarcasm  uf  the  po- 
pulace ;  who,  comparing  the  restricted  splendour  of 
his  Games  with  the  recollection  or  description  of  those 
more  brilliant  exhibitions  which  had  been  given  by 
Aurelian  and  Probus,  conceived  that  their  privileges 
had  been  violated  and  their  wishes  despised.  This 
military  pageant,  however,  has  obtained  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  a  distinction  and  an  interest  which  it  could 
not  possess  at  the  time ;  it  was  the  last  Triumph  ever 
witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  city  of  Romu- 
lus soon  afterwards  lost  the  honour  of  being  the  scat  of 
Government ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine  did 
not  long  retain  those  warlike  virtues,  which  used  to 
adorn  tin  Capital  of  the  Empire  with  the  trophies  of 
vanquished  Nations  and  tributary  Provinces.* 

Disgusted  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  people.  Dio-  Diocletian 
cletian  made  immediate  preparations  for  returning  to  return*  to 
Nicomedia,  his  favourite  residence.  He  set  out  about  N"*""****** 
the  middle  of  December,  careless  of  the  severe  weather  itti  de!"" 
which  he  must  encounter  in  the  mountainous  district  ™™£ 
through,  which  be  had  to  pass ;  or  ignorant,  perhaps,  Empire., 
of  the  effects  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  upon  a 
constitution  diminished  in  its  vigour  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  On  his  journey  he  Jell  into  au  alarming  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  never  completely  recovered.  The 
following  winter  he  was  confined  to  the  palace ;  and 
when,  in  the  month  of  March  305,  he  showed  hitn*rlf 
to  his  People,  he  was  so  pale  and  wasted  by  disease 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  recognised  by  those  to  whom 
his  person  was  the  most  familiar.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  adopted  a  resolution,  the  motives  of  which 
cannot  now  be  fully  ascertained,  to  resign  the  cares  of 
government,  and  to  retire  into  the  peacelul  seclusion  of 
private  life.  Lactuulius  ascribes  this  determination  to 
the  intriguing  impatience  of  Galerius,  who  longed  to 
exchange  the  subordinate  rank  of  C<rsar  for  the  full 
honours  of  Avgiutu*,  and  who,  with  this  view,  urged 
his  benefactor  to  vacate  the  Imperial  office  and  digni- 
ties. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend  into  the  depths 
of  State  policy,  in  search  of  reasons  for  a  measure  which 
to  have  been  dictated  by  convenience  and  in- 
Nay,  the  very  principle  which  bad  originally 
suggested  to  Diocletian  the  division  of  power  and  the 
increase  of  Sovereign  Commanders,  must  now  have 
demonstrated  the  expediency  of  confiding  the  (iovem- 
ment  to  younger  mind*  and  more  vigorous  hands;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  before  he  left  Rome  he 
exacted  of  Maximianus  a  promise  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple in  this  respect,  and  to  transfer  the  weight  of  Public 
attain  to  their  adopted  sons,  and  to  such  assistants  as 
they  might  choose  to  appoint,  t 

But  whatever  might  be  the  motives  which  induced  H«  realize* 
Diocletian  to  divest  himself  of  die  Purple,  he  performed  his  purpose, 
the  ceremony  of  abdication  with  much  solemnity  and 
decorum.  Having  assembled  the  Army  and  People  in 
a  spacious  plain  about  three  miles  from  Nicomedia,  he 
ascended  a  lofty  throne,  and  in  a  speech  full  of  affec- 
tion and  dignity,  declared  his  intention  and  explained 
his  future  purposes:  immediately  after  which  he  stepped 
into  a  covered  chariot,  passed  through  the  city  which 
be  had  rendered  fit  to  be  the  Capital  of  a  great  Empire, 
forthwith  to  Salona,  a  pleasant  village 


and 
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VfrtfAy.  io  hi*  native  Province  Dalmatit,  where  he  had  resolved 

'«»  v1^1*  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Maximianus,  oa 
r»     the  sunt  day,  executed  a  similar  resolution  at  Milan, 
i  n.     now  become  toe  place  of  bis  usual  abode.    Id  this  act 
of  sclf-deaiai,  so  much  at  variance  with  bis  natural  love 
*      of  power,  he  yielded  to  the  ascendoucy  which  his  wiser 
M5-     colleague  had  acquired  oyer  him,  and  immediately  re- 
tired to  a  villa  in  Lucania,  in  search  of  that  enjoyment 
which  he  hiid  associated  with  his  dreams  of  repose,  but 
winch  neither  bis  temper  nor  his  habits  were  calcu- 
lated to  find  amidst  the  scenes  of  tranquillity.* 
Isitdmu      Diocletian  lived  eight  or  nine  years  after  his  abdi- 
utspfaoa  cation;  but  as  he  never  agaiu  mingled  in  the  affairs  of 
Govern  meat,  we  may  be  perm  i  I  ted,  at  this  stage  of  the 
narrative,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner,  the 
and  the  general  objects  of  bis 


and  anarchy  into  th 

confidence. 

It  was  widi  a  similar  view  that  he  diminished  the  " 
number  of  the  Praitorian  Guards,  those  insolent  and 
formidable  soldiers  who  had  so  frequently  assumed  the 
right  of  (riving  away  the  Imperial  diadem,  and  supplied 
their  place  by  two  faithful  Legions  of  his  own  country- 
men, who,  under  the  titles  of  Jumtau  and  Herculiant, 
were  appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
household.  Regarding'  the  Senate,  too,  which  since  the 
days  of  Probus  had  recovered  a  part  of  its  original  in- 
fluence, as  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  simple 
despotism  which  he  wished  to  establish  in  the  person  of 
the  Emperors,  he  resolved  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
that  venerable  Order,  by  transferring  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  a  distance  from  Rome.  The  plan  which  Con- 
in  the 


If  we 

origin,  as  an  IUyrian  peasant,  and  an  ui 
of  Fortune,  the  wise  and  comprehensive  scheme  which 
he  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  Civil  subordination  as 
well  as  of  Military  discipline,  throughout  the  Empire, 
will  appear  truly  astonishing.  He  saw,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  the  conquest*  of  Rome  bad  become  much 
too  extensive  to  be  secured  by  a  single  executive  au- 
thority, however  active  and  intelligent ;  and  remember- 
ing that  the  Emperor  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing 
:  than  the  Commander-in-chief,  be  resolved  to  raise  to 


that  dignity  three  individuals,  besides  himself  who  might 
exercise,  in  their  several  Provinces,  the  Imperial  power, 
modified  only  by  au  obligation  to  support  the  unity  of  Uie 
Empire,  and  toact  upon  a  recognised  and  uniform  system 
of  politics.  By  this  judicious  measure  he  removed  at  once 
the  jealousy  and  the  power  of  the  different  armies,  all 
of  whom  were  found  to  covet  the  honour  of  being  led 
by  the  Sovereign,  and  who,  to  gratify  their  vanity  or 
their  avarice,  were  constantly  setting  up  their  favourite 
Chiefs  as  rival  masters  of  the  Roman  State,  the 
nete  tyrants  and  victims  of  military  licentiousness.  He 
divided  the  Empire  into  four  great  Provinces,  in  every  one 
of  which  there  were  a  supreme  Head,  an  Imperial  camp, 
and  officers  and  guards  suitable  to  the  rank  of  such  a 
Commander;  while  the  fidelity  of  each  army  was  secured, 
or,  at  least,  its  disaffection  was  rendered  impotent,  by  the 
terror  of  the  three  others,  which,  under  their  respective 
Emperor  or  Caesar,  could  be  immediately  marched 
agumst  it.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  explain  why  Dio- 
cletian sat  twenty-one  years  on  the  Throne  of  Augustus 
and  retired  at  length  into  an  honourable  repose,  leav- 
ing the  theatre  of  the  world  to  his  younger  and  more 
active  associates.  During  bis  long  reign,  there  was  no 
insurrection  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Monarchy, 
or  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  his  colleagues,  however  unfortunate  or  unpopular. 
The  Constitution  was  so  equally  balanced,  that  an  exer- 
cise of  strength  in  one  quarter  was  uniformly  compen- 
sated by  corresponding  vigour  in  some  other;  so  that 
the  four  Sovereigns  who  wielded  the  energies  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  found  it  their  interest  not  less  than  their 
duty  to  confine  their  ambition  within  the  limits  of  their 
several  Governments.  In  short,  he  adjusted  so  exactly 
the  elements  of  Civil  and  Military  power,  distributed  them 
with  so  much  wisdom,  and  opposed  them  to  each  other 
in  portions  so  well  calculated  to  check  every  tendency 
to  excess,  that  he  converted  the 


ourite  Augus 
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and,  in  truth,  before  the  sou  of  Con- 
asccoded  the  Throne  of  the  Csesars,  the  faun-* 
dations  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  laid  in  the  maxims 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  death  of  Carinus.  It 
has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  as  long  as  the  Em. 
perora  resided  in  the  ancient  Capital,  though  the  Senate 
might  be  oppressed  it  could  not  be  entirely  neglected. 
The  successors  of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of 
dictating  whatever  laws  their  wisdom  or  caprice  might 
suggest ;  but  those  laws  were  ratified  by  the  sanction 
of  that  Assembly.    The  model  of  ancient  freedom  was 

Princes,  who  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  Peo- 
ple, were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  assume  the  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  suitable  to  tbc  General  and  first 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  In  the  Armies  and  in  the 
Provinces  they  displayed  the  dignity  of  Monarchs  ;  and 
when  they  fixed  their  residence  at  a  distance  from  the 
Capital,  they  for  ever  laid  aside  the  dissimulation  which 
itus  had  recommended  to  those  who  were  to  in- 


herit his  power.  In  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  authority,  the  Sovereign  advised  with 


his  Ministers  instead  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation. 
The  name  of  the  Senate  was  mentioned  with  honour 
till  the  last  period  of  the  Empire ;  the  vanity  of  its 
Members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinctions; 
but  the  Assembly  which  had  so  long  been  the  source, 
and  so  long  the  instrument  of  power,  was  respectfully 
suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  useless  speculation  to  inquire  whe-  Inquiry 
ther  the  Roman  Commonwealth  still  retained,  in  the  wh"h",h« 
sufficient  Uucture  of  lU  original  sp.nt  ,  la„ 
to  have  enabled  it  to  throw  off  the  corruj 
it  had  derived  from  its  long  association  with  < 
arbitrary  rule;  and  whether  the  Senators  could  have 
resumed  so  much  of  their  ancient  authority  as  to  have 
checked  the  insubordination  of  the  armies,  and  extended 
once  more  the  Civil  power  of  the  Consul  over  that  of 
the  Military  Commander.    But,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  entertained  on  the  point  now  stated,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  despotism  was  acce- 
lerated at  Rome,  by  the  practice  of  nominating  the  first 
Magistrate  of  the  State  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Legions:   for.  although  the  term  of  command  was 
short,  and  the  General  descended  into  the  Citizen  as 
soon  as  the  hour  of  danger  was  past,  the  People  were 
thereby  accustomed  to  see  tile  laws,  civil  and  military, 
"  by  the  same  person,  and  to  obey  in  Peace  the 
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authority  at  which  they  were  accustomed  to  tremble  in 
War.  It  was,  accordingly,  to  be  expected,  that  the  in- 
dividual who  found  himself  placed  permanently  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  would  soon  forget  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  power  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The 
Civil  office*  of  Consul,  Proconsul,  Censor,  and  of  Tri- 
bune, by  the  union  of  which  it  had  been  formed,  might, 
no  doubt,  remind  him  of  its  Republican  extraction  ;  but 
as  all  military  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  despotic,  and 
must  be  exercised  with  a  very  slight  respect  to  personal 
freedom  or  abstract  rights,  the  Government  of  Rome 
could  not  fail  to  become  arbitrary,  as  soon  as  the 
Commander-in-chief  ceased  to  be  elective.  Had  Pro  bus 
thought  fit  to  relinquish  the  prerogative  conferred  upon 
Augustus,  and  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  after  his  elevation  to  the  Empire,  he  might  have 
restored  the  Senate  to  vigour,  and  the  Constitution  to 
the  activity  of  its  first  principles.  The  title  which  he 
bore,  it  is  true,  denoted  originally  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  General  of  the  Roman  armies ;  but  it  had,  long 
prior  to  his  accession,  assumed  a  more  loAy  import, 
and  was  felt  to  convey  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  Princes,  a  Military  Sovereign.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  before  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  just  named,  the  influence  of  custom  had  be- 
come too  strong  for  that  of  a  mere  speculative  reve- 
rence for  ancient  institutions ;  and  that  the  Sword  had 
too  lung  triumphed  over  the  Gown  to  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rational  hope  pointed  towards  the  restoration 
of  Public  liberty. 

Diocletian  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  example  of 
his  Pannonian  predecessor,  nor  to  amuse  the  Romans 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  phantom  which  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  clothe  with  reality.  He  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  when  all  the  power  of  the  Slate  must  be 
concentrated  in  the  Emperor,  and  when  those  who 
commanded  the  Legions  must  direct  the  general  uflairs 
of  the  Government  at  home  and  abroad.  With  this 
view  he,  perhaps,  judged  wisely,  when  he  resolved  to 
withdraw  the  exercise  of  such  power  from  the  eyes  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  establish  in  a  part  of  the  Empire 
where  magnificent  titles  and  unrestricted  authority 
were  more  familiar,  his  new  system  of  honours  and  of 
administration.  On  the  confines  of  Asia  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  adopt  the  dress  and  to  inculcate  the  man- 
ners of  Eastern  nations.  Laying  aside  the  military 
cloak  of  Purple,  which  alone  distinguished  the  Imperial 
Commander  from  the  other  Officers  with  whom  he 
served,  he  assumed  the  more  splendid  robes  of  the 
Persian  Court.  He  adopted  also  a  diadem,  that  orna- 
ment so  much  detested  by  the  Romans  as  the  ensign 
of  Royalty,  and  the  use  of  which  had  been  considered 
as  the  most  desperate  act  of  the  madness  of  Cali- 
gula. Multiplied  forms  and  ceremonies  obstructed 
access  to  the  gates  of  the  Palace  ;  and  when  a  subject 
was  at  length  admitted  into  the  Imperial  presence, 
it  was  expected  that  he  should  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  adore,  according  to  the  Oriental  fashion,  the 
divinity  of  his  lord  and  master.  The  general  character 
and  subsequent  conduct  of  Diocletian  will  not  allow  us 
to  ascribe  to  mere  personal  vanity  the  ostentation  which 
nc  established  at  Nicomedia.  He  flattered  himself,  it 
has  beeu  supposed,  that  the  sight  of  so  much  splen- 
dour and  luxury  would  subdue  the  imagination  of 
the  multitude ;  that  the  Monarch  would  thereby  be 
protected  from  the  rude  license  of  the  People  and 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  habits  of 
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The  support  of  such  an  establishment  necessarily  'a^{^^> 
implied  the  existence  of  a  regular  system  of  taxation. 
We  And,  accordingly,  that  the  reign  of  Diocletian  is 
distinguished  in  the  Annals  of  Rome  as  a  season  of 
severe  oppression,  and  of  multiplied  grievances.  In 
former  times  the  state  of  an  Emperor  did  not  require 
a  permanent  revenue  of  great  amount ;  and,  if  we 
except  the  occasional  extravagance  of  Nero,  and  of' 
two  or  three  similar  characters,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Romans  had  no  cause  to  complain  that  their  wealth 
was  squandered  on  the  pleasures  or  magnificence  even 
of  the  most  tyrannical  Princes.  A  life  spent  in  a 
camp,  and  frequently  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy, 
presented  few  temptations  to  indulge  in  expensive  show 
or  sensual  enjoyments.  But  when  the  more  luxurious  Modaratiaa 
and  majestic  system  of  Diocletian  was  established,  the  of  Diode- 
Romans  beheld  four  Sovereigns  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  contending  with  each  other  for  the  vain  supe- 
riority of  pomp  and  grandeur ;  multiplying  the  number 
of  their  servants  and  officers  beyond  all  example ;  and 
crowding  every  department  of  the  State  with  depend- 
ents, who  at  once  encouraged  and  imitated  their  pro- 
fusion. Deploring  the  misery  which  resulted  from 
such  a  condition  of  things,  Laclanlius  asserts,  that 
those  who  were  maintained  upon  the  public  taxes, 
exceeded  those  who  contributed  to  them,  and  hence 
that  the  Provinces  were  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
imposts  and  every  other  species  of  exaction.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  even  by  those  Historians  who  condemn 
this  Emperor  for  giving  birth  to  a  scheme  so  pernicious 
to  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  evil,  during  his  reign, 
was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  that 
the  Revenue  was  managed  with  prudence  and  economy ; 
that  after  all  the  expenses  of  the  Government  were  dis- 
charged, there  still  remained  in  the  Imperial  treasury 
a  sum  which  could  be  spared  for  the  ornaments  of 
peace,  or  for  the  exigences  of  war ;  and,  consequently, 
that  he  merited  the  reproach  of  fixing  a  bad  precedent, 
rather  than  of  exercising  an  actual  oppression. 

But  the  character  of  Diocletian  may  be  most  dls-  His  renurb 
tinctly  appreciated,  from  the  tranquil  resolution  with  «■  the 
which  he  descended  from  the  throne  and  retired  into 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  When  the  impatient  and 
ambitious  spirit  of  Maximianus  attempted  to  place 
him  once  more  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs,  he  re- 
plied, that  if  be  had  an  opportunity  to  show  to  his 
colleague  the  excellent  kitchen  garden  which  he  had 
planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  would  no 
longer  urge  him  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  an  un- 
disturbed repose  for  the  uneasy  distinctions  of  Imperial 
greatucss.t  His  remarks,  also,  on  the  difficulty  of 
governing  will  prove  that  he  had  studied  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a  rider,  and,  moreover,  that  his  success  had 
not,  on  all  occasions,  corresponded  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  endeavours.  They  have  been  preserved  by  Vo- 
piscus,  whose  father,  we  are  assured,  heard  them  from 
the  lips  of  the  Emperor  himself.  "  Often,  said  Dio- 
cletian, do  four  or  five  individuals  combine  to  deceive 
their  Sovereign,  and  to  tell  him  things  which  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.    The  Prince,  shut  up  in  his  Palace, 
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has  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  in  compelled 
to  believe  what  tbcy  are  pleased  to  communicate. 
Hence,  be  promotes  men  who  are  unfit  Air  the 
meat  with  which  they  are  intrusted  ;  and  he 
from  his  service  others  whose  fidelity  and  worth  give 
them  the  best  claim  to  his  confidence.  In  short,  by 
the  collusion  of  a  few  unprincipled  courtiers,  a  bene- 
volent and  even  a  cautious  Monarch,  animated  too  with 
the  best  intentions,  is  frequently  betrayed  and  sold  ;  his 
power  is  rendered  an  instrument  to  effect  the  worst 
purposes,  and  his  exertions  for  the  public  good  are 
converted  into  the  means  of  injustice  and  oppression."* 
After  this  acknowledgment  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, when  we  are  informed  that  he  was  sometimes 
is,  and  unwilling  to  resign  himself  to  the  pro- 
of those  who  were  the  most  ready  to  offer  their 


The  few  years  which  he  passed  at  Salons  after  his 


C.ioi 


_  taught  by  experience  the  necessity  of 
reserve,  he  has  been  charged  with  timidity  and  artifice 
in  the  conduct  of  his  Government ;  and  although  it  is 
admitted  that  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  the  best  instruments  for  effecting  his  purposes  the 
Historians  of  his  reign  insinuate  that  his  prudence  was 
not  always  free  from  insincerity,  and  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  Ministers  he  was  influenced  much  more  by 
a  regard  to  his  own  interest  than  by  esteem  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individuals  whom  he  promoted.  The  quali- 
ties of  bis  mind  are  supposed  to  have  presented  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  those  of  Augustus,  the  founder 
of  the  Empire.  Neither  of  these  Princes  was  a  stran- 
ger to  dissimulation,  while  both  proved  excellent  rulers, 
from  a  certain  innate  love  of  peace,  as  well  as  from  an  uu- 
tuu&l  dexterity  in  identifying  the  welfare  of  the  State  with 
their  more  secret  views  of  personal  aggrandizement. t 


to 


those  ™«ri" 


Augustus 


resignation  of  the  Throne,  were  devoted   Dioeleti 

pleasures  in  which  a  mind  unernbued  with  Litera- 
ture finds  the  readiest  amusement  and  relaxation.  He 
built,  he  planted  and  improved  his  fields;  but  the 
most  splendid  monument  of  his  taste  was  the  Palace 
which  he  erected  at  Spalatro,  n  delightful  spot  about 
six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  his  native  village.  A 
modern  who  has  described  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  edi- 
fice informs  us,  that  the  "  soil  is  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  t^*™  of 
pure  and  wholesome ;  and  though  extremely  hot  during  r0 
the  summer  mouths,  the  country  seldom  feels  those 
sultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the  coasts  of  Istria 
and  some  parts  of  Italy  are  exposed.  The  views  from 
the  Palace  are  no  less  beautiful  than  the.  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  inviting.  Towards  the  West  lies  the  fertile 
shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic,  in  which  a 
number  of  small  Islands  are  scattered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  this  part  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a 
great  lake.  On  the  North  side  lies  the  bay  which  led 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Salona ;  and  the  country  beyond 
it,  appearing  in  sight,  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  that 
more  extensive  prospect  of  water,  which  the  Adriatic 
presents  both  to  the  South  and  to  the  East.  Towards 
the  North  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular 
mountains,  situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and  vineyards." 
In  this  favourite  retreat  Diocletian  ended  his  days  in  Death  of 
the  year  313 ;  not  without  suspicion  of  having  had  re- 
course to  a  voluntary  death,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  urged  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  the 
of  his  f 
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fcfnsbj.    The  retirement  of  Diocletian  and  Ms  . 

immediately  followed  by  the  accession  of  the  two 
L"^    C*sar»,  Constantius  and   Galcrius,  to  the  Imperial 
10&.    ^,ro"c-    The  plan  of  Government  required  that  the 
to      new  Emperors  should  each  appoint  an  assistant,  to 
3Cg.    occupy  the  second  rank  in  the  State,  and  to  command 
'■***m  we  Legions  in  their  respective  Provinces.  Galerius, 
»iMknas  whose  ambitious  views  arc  said  to  have  extended  to 
■ft  *•  the  possession  of  the  whole  Empire,  hastily  usurped 
the  privilege  of  election ;  and  named  ns  Cte*ar$,  his  own 
nephew  Daza,  or  Maximinus,  and  Sevcrus,  an  officer 
of  rank  and  ability,  but  more  distinguished,  perhaps,  for 
:hment  to  his  master  than  for  virtue  or  profes- 
reputation.J 


his 


•  Ego  a  /mire  mtc  audiri,  TJioctrfiajuttn  Primciprm,  jam  jmVd- 
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This  arrangement  excluded  from  power  the  son  of  Coostaatias 
Maximianus,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Galcrius,  Chlona 
as  also  the  heir  of  Constantius,  the  celebrated  Con-  Augu»tos. 
stantiue,  who  was  at  that  period  resident  at  Nicomedia, 
a  visiter  or  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Diocletian.  The 
former  of  these  young  men  was  rejected  on  account  of 
his  rough  and  disrespectful  manners,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  his  father-in-law ;  the  latter  was  confined  to 
a  private  station,  because  it  was  apprehended  that,  if 
once  invested  with  sovereign  authority,  his  aspiring 
genius  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  degree  under 
the  very  highest. 

Maximianus  could  not  conceal  the  reluctance  with  Two  i 
which  he  conferred  upon  Sevcrus  the  ornaments  of  his  C«*»r«i  So- 
new  dignity.     But  Constantius,  whose  health  was 
much  ii.ipaircd,  and  whose  temper  was  naturally  calm 
and  pacific,  submitted  to  the  decision  of  his  colleague 
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biography,  without  a  murmur.  Galerius,  therefore,  found  himself 
the  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
He  governed,  in  person,  Illyricum,  Thrace,  and  Asia 
Minor;  he  intrusted  to  Maxitnin  the  important  Pro- 
.  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  while  he  confided  to  the 
of  Severn*  the  whole  of  Italy  aa  well  as  that 
part  of  Africa  which  stretches  from  Cyrcne  lo  the 

in  the  administration  of  the  Civil  and  military  duties 
connected  with  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  a  sufficient 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his 
ambition.  His  age,  not  less  than  the  rank  which  lie 
had  held  under  Diocletian,  entitled  him  indeed  to  the 
precedency  in  the  Empire,  a  distinction  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  disputed  by  his  more  assuming 
and  imperious  colleague;  but  it  is  manifest,  at  the 
same  time,  that  both  from  the  situation  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  the  limits  within  which  his  power  was  re- 
stricted, the  successor  of  Diocletian  did  not  inherit  the 
full  share  of  his  authority, 
t  It  has  been  maintained  by  several  writers,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,  that  upon  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tius  and  Galerius  the  Roman  Empire  was  actually 
divided.  But  there  is  no  evidence  on  record  that  any 
departure  was  made,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  prin- 
le  introduced  by  Diocletian,  or  that  the  distribution 
oVinces  among  the  four  rulers  implied  any  thing 
more  than  a  convenient  allotment  of  supreme  autho- 
rity, to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  What- 
ever might  be  the  scheme  contemplated  by  the  in- 
triguing mind  of  Galerius,  his  plans  for  its  accomplish- 
ment were  soon  thwarted  by  the  troubles  which  ensued 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and,  more  especially, 
by  the  rising  fortunes  of  Constantine,  who  ultimately 
succeeded  in  reuniting  under  one  Head  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  in  consolidating,  once  more, 
in  a  single  hand,  the  scattered  portions  of  Imperial 
power.  • 

CoMUntioe  The  distinguished  person  just  named  was,  as  we 
e*?ape»frora  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  Court  of  Nicomedia 
v  hen  the  late  Emperors  executed  their  purpose  of 
retiring  from  the  Throne.  His  affable  disposition,  his 
handsome  figure,  and  above  all,  his  military  qualities 
had  recommended  him  to  the  Legions  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  vacant  office  of 
Ctetar.  His  relationship,  besides,  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  West,  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Empire,  gave 
to  his  claims  so  much  the  appearance  of  right,  that  the 
elevation  of  the  rude  Maxitnin  and  of  the  pliant  Seve- 
rus,  was  regarded  as  a  positive  injury  inflicted  on  the 
son  of  Constantius.  Such  symptoms  of  popular  favour 
could  not  foil  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of  Galerius, 
and  to  increase  the  danger  of  the  young  Prince ;  whose 
departure,  although  earnestly  solicited  by  his  father, 
was  delayed  from  time  to  time  under  the  most  frivolous 
pretences.  Permission  being  at  length  obtained,  Con- 
stantine, who  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  tyrant, 
set  out  from  Nicomedia  in  the  night;  and  travelling 
with  the  utmost  speed  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia, 
Pannonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  he  arrived  on  the  Western 
coast  of  the  last  named  Country,  just  in  time  to  join  the 
Legions  which  were  about  to  sail  for  Britain,  to  make 


Having  subdued  the  Northern  Barbarians,  Constan- 
tius returned  to  York,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of 
July  in  the  year  800.  Finding  his  end  doming-  near,  he 
announced  to  the  army  that  be  bad  appointed  Con- 
stantine the  sole  heir  of  his  power,  and  desired  that 
they  would  honour  and  obey  him  as  their  future  Era- 
The  troops,  who  were  deeply  attached  to  the 
of  their  master,  took  pleasure  in  complying  with 
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his  last  request;  and  no  sooner  did  he  expire,  than  ContOiitii 


they  saluted  his  son  by  the  title  of  jtvgttitus,  and  pre-  dimitYa 
pared  to  invest  him  with  the  Purple.  Ambition  as  well  u^  60°l* 
as  prudence  whimpered  to  Constantine  the  expediency  °^'lue "J 
of  accepting  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  thus  in- 
vited.  He  forthwith  wrote  to  Galerius,  that  death  had 
deprived  himself  and  the  Empire  of  a  parent,  and  that 
the  Legions,  actuated  bv  a  feeling  of  strong  affection 
for  their  late  Commander,  had  substituted  in  his  place 
the  individual  who  now  addressed  him,  and  who,  as  he 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  power  in  a  regular  and 
Constitutional  manner,  would  have  been  much  more 
gratified  to  see  it  bestowed  elsewhere.  The  Emperor 
of  the  East  received  the  intelligence  with  a  burst  of 
passion,  during  which  he  threatened  to  cast  both  the 
messenger  and  the  letter  into  the  flames;  but,  when 
his  resentment  subsided,  he  saw  the  folly  of  question- 
ing an  appointment  which  he  could  not  annul,  and  he, 
accordingly,  acknowledged  the  son  of  his  former  col- 
league Sovereign  of  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  But  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
nomination  of  the  soldiers  in  so  far  as  it  respected  the 
rank  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  Constantino  ;  de- 
grading him  to  the  lowest  place  among  the  four  Princes 
of  the  Empire,  and  clothing  his  dependent  Severus 
with  the  dignity  of  Augustus.* 

But  the  harmony  of  the  Empire,  which  the  new  ifaxentii 
Cajsar  was  unwilling  to  disturb,  was  soon  violated  by  seitei  tin 
the  turbulent  ambition  of  Maxentiua,  the  son  of  Maxi-  ^Wf^ 
mianus,  who  appears  to  have  fixed  his  residence  at 
Rome.  Galerius,  following  the  example  of  Diocletian, 
attempted  to  humble  the  Capital,  by  reducing  still  far- 
ther the  establishment  of  Pnetorion  Guards,  by  imposing 
taxes  on  all  classes  of  the  People,  and  by  removing  from 
it  the  last  remains  of  Republican  freedom  and  even  of 
Imperial  grandeur.  Five  hundred  years  had  passed  since 
the  Romans,  by  their  extensive,  conquests,  were  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of 
the  State ;  and  they  could  not  now  endure  with  pa- 
tience the  insolence  of  an  Illyrian  peasant,  who  from 
his  Throne  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  presumed  to  num- 
ber the  descendants  of  Brutus  and  of  Scipio  among  the 
tributaries  of  his  distant  Empire.  Stimulated  by  the 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  everywhere  around  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  success  of  Constantine,  wbo  had 
boldly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  honours  which  were  de- 
nied to  his  birth,  Maxcntius  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  few  Guards  who  were  still  allowed  to  continue 
embodied,  invited  the  other  troops  to  join  his  standard, 
and  concluded  by  openly  assuming  the  Purple,  t 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Maximianus  was  privy  to  this 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  his  son ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  standard  of  rebellion  displayed  than  he  left  his  re-  P°wer- 
tirement,  to  aid,  by  his  counsel  and  military  experience, 
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the  enemies  of  Galerius.  Imagining  that  his  authority 
wurid  be  more  respected  were  he  again  seated  on  the 
fmt  Throne,  he  readily  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
*•  Senate,  who  advised  him  to  resume  the  power  which 
Six  be  had  been  induced  to  relinquish,  and  to  wrest  from 
•  an  unworthy  minion  the  sceptre  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
***    African  ProTinces.    In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 


the  Empire  beheld  six  Princes  Invested  with  a  species 
of  independent  sovereignty ;  some  of  them  inflamed  with 
the  most  hostile  intentions  towards  the  others ;  and  all 
of  them  more  disposed  to  pursue  objects  of  personal 
aggrandizement  than  to  support  the  unity  of  system 
by" 
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It  m  not  improbable  that  Sevenis  was  at  Milan,  or 
even  a  still  remoter  part  of  his  Province,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Maxentius  was  in  arms,  and 
that  Maximianus  was  sprain  adorned  with  the  insignia 
of  Empire.    That  be  was  not  at  Rome  is  manifest 
from  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  which  immediately  ensued ;  for 
the  Capital  was  seised  and  its  gates  shut  against  him, 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  consternation 
into  which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  an  occurrence  at  once 
■o  alarming  and  unexpected.    Finding  himseir  aban- 
doned by  his  troops,  whom  bribery  or  ancient  attach- 
ment had  drawn  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  usurper,  he 
fled  to  Ravenna ;  where,  it  is  likely,  he  meant  to  resist 
the  impression  of  his  enemies  until  he  should  be  re- 
lieved by  Galerius,  who  was  still  master  of  the  sea,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  veteran  army.  Maxi- 
irsued  him  thither,  and  began  to  make  pre- 
fer a  vigorous  assault;  but  perceiving  that 
the  city  was  strong  and  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
be  resolved  to  effect  his  object  rather,  by  stratagem  than 
by  the  tedious  operations  of  a  siege.    He  instructed 
certain  emissaries,  who  had  found  admittance  within 
the  walls,  to  persuade  Severn*  that  a  conspiracy  was 
farmrH  to  betray  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  accept  the  terms 
of  an  honourable  capitulation  than  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  being  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  an  offended  con- 
queror.   Hie  plot  succeeded  ;  and  Sewrus  confided  his 
life  to  the  promises  of  Mnximianus,  who  assured  him  that, 
except  the  loss  of  rank,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 
But  the  dangers  which  beset  a  captive  Prince  are  pro- 
verbially great ;  and,  fn  the  present  case,  we  find  that, 
after  the  usual  expressions  of  respect  and  sympathy 
which  console  the  sufferings  of  a  fallen  Monarch,  Seve- 
rn* was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  the  only 
kindness  which  he  received  was  a  choice  of  the  easiest 
mentis  by  which  be  might  become  his  own  exe- 
cutioner. 

The  death  of  Severus  did  not,  however,  relieve 
Maximianus  and  bis  eon  from  their  fears  of  Galerins, 
"•riuu,  w°o  was  already  hastening  to  revenge  the  catastrophe 
wm  u  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent.    For  this 
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ference  with  'Constantine,  and  to  induce  him  to  unite  Galemn, 
his  forces  with  those  of  Maxentius  against  their  com-  Msximhn. 
mon  enemy:   on  which  occasion  the  Sovereign  of  JJ^;'(„1,n^ 
Gaul  received  from  the  hand  of  his  new  ally  his 
daughter  as  a  bride,  (to  whom  he  was  united  with 
great  magnificence  at  Aries,  Artlatum,}   and  the 
Imperial  Purple,  of  which  he  had  been  divested  by 
the  jealousy  of  Galerius.    This  confederacy  completely 
defeated  the  designs  of  the  Eastern  despot ;  for  when 
he  entered  Italy  he  found  every  town  fortified  and  pre- 
pared to  dispute  bis  progress,  while  Constantine  with 
a  large   army  had  advanced  to   the  frontier  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  retreat.    It  does  not  appear 
that  any  general  engagement  took  place  ;  but  so  great 
were  the  losses  of  the  invader  by  desertion  and  other 
casualties,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Narni  (Xarnia,)  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  Capital,  he  felt  himself  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  proposing  terms  of  accommodation.  His 
offers  t>eing  rejected  with  contempt  and  firmness,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  the  siguul  to  retire ;  upon  which, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  many  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  abandoned  his  standard,  and  refused  to  employ 
their  arms  any  longer  against  the  native  Country  of  the 
Cssars.    It  is  observed  by  Lactantius,  that  if  the  pur- 
suit had  been  conducted  with  spirit,  Galerius  must  have 
been  totally  destroyed  ;  but  Constantine,  more  desirous 
to  weaken  his  enemy  than  to  annihilate  him,  allowed 
his  scattered   Legions  to  pass   unmolested,  while 
Maxentius,  elated  with  present  success,  thought  not  of 
the  means  of  sccuriug  his  ascendency.    He  even  per- 
mitted the  lllyrian  fugitives  to  lay  waste  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Roman  territory,  and  to  carry  away  the  wealth 
which  the  inhabitants  had  refused  to  contribute  for  their 
support;  and  satisfied  that  such  Barbarians  were  urging 
a  hasty  retreat,  he  calmly  followed  their  steps  through 
burning  villages  and  desolated  fields,  without  attempt- 
ing to  impede  their  march  or  provoke  them  to  battle.* 

Before  Galerius  set  out  on  this  unfortunate  expc-  Liciaiss 
dition,   he   intrusted   his  friend  Lieinius  with  the  tan 
government  of  the  Sarmatian  frontier ;  and,  when  he  £™^7 
returned,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  tlie  faithful  ser-  ' 
vices  of  his  Lieutenant  by  raising  him  to  the  first  rank 
in  the  Empire.     It  is  extremely  probable,  that  his 
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object  in  this  arrangement  was  to  provide  a  successor 
to  Severus,  and  to  place  on  the  Throne  of  Italy  an 
Emperor  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  with  sufficient 
talent  and  ambition  to  protect  the  honours  with  which 
he  himself  was  now  invested.  In  pursuance  of  these 
views  he  confided  to  his  Imperial  colleague  the  com- 
mand of  Dacia  and  Pannonia ;  being  still  determined 
to  punish  the  usurpation  of  Maxeutius,  whom  he  never 
acknowledged,  and  to  strip  Constantine  ouce  more  of 
the  Purple,  which  he  had  a  second  time  dared  to 
But  new  difficulties  arose  whence  he  least 


tad  Coo- 


expected  them ;  for  no  sooner  was  intelligence  con- 
veyed into  Syria,  that  Licinius  had  been  elevated  to  the 
station  of  Aujcuttut,  than  Maximin,  disdaining  the  in- 
ferior name  of  Qatar,  boldly  challenged  an  equal  title. 
Unable  to  oppose  the  violent  resolution  of  his  nephew, 
Galerius,  after  trying  some  expedients  which  were  re- 
jected, agreed  to  accord  to  him  and  to  the  son  of  Con- 
stantius  the  highest  honours  of  the  State ;  and  thus  the 
Roman  world  for  the  first  time  saw  its  government  in 
the  hands  of  six  Emperors,  without  unanimity  or  sub- 
ordination.* 

riots  of  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  men  of  such 

AUximiaotu  opposite  characters  and  views  could  long  act  together,  or 
approve  the  same  principles  of  administration ;  but,  per- 
haps, the  people  of  Rome  were  not  prepared  to  witness 
the  first  tokens  of  dissension  either  in  their  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  or  between  a  father  and  his  son. 
Maxcntius,  unwilling  to  possess  a  divided  Empire, 
opposed  the  interference  of  Maximianus ;  who,  irritated 
at  the  ingratitude,  the  furious  temper,  and  depraved 
morals  of  the  other,  left  his  Court  and  went  into  Gaul. 
After  failing  to  excite  Constantine  to  take  arms  against 
the  Italian  Emperor,  he  is  said  to  have  had  recourse, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  Galerius  his  implacable 
enemy ;  to  whose  plans  against  their  common  relation 
he  was  uow  very  eager  to  become  subservient.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  too,  that  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
prevail  upon  Diocletian  to  resume  the  Purple ;  who, 
more  pleased  with  his  rural  occupations,  wisely  de- 
clined the  arduous  duties  in  which  his  ancient  colleague 
wished  him  to  engage .  But,  in  the  Ksuit  as  well  qs  in  the 
est,  Maximianus  found  his  character  suspected  and  his 
schemes  pronounced  impracticable ;  wherefore  he  soon 
afterwards  retired  from  the  dominions  of  Galerius,  and 
sought  a  final  refuge  in  the  territory  of  his  son-in-law 
beyond  the  Alps.  He  was  received  with  kindness  by 
this  politic  Prince;  who,  though  he  concurred  in  the 
expediency  of  his  resigning  a  rank  which  had  ceased  to 
be  accompanied  with  power,  still  treated  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  age  and  dignity,  permitted  him  to  retain 
all  the  magnificence  which  belonged  to  his  former  office, 
and  at  every  public  ceremony  gave  him  the  highest  place 
of  honour.  Maximianus  made  not  a  suitable  return 
for  such  generous  usage.  Constantine  was  called  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Rhine  to  defend  his  borders  against 
the  Barbarians;  an  expedition  in  which  he  employed 
only  a  part  of  his  troops,  the  remainder  of  whom  he 
left  in  the  Southern  Provinces  to  watch  the  movements 
of  his  Italian  neighbours.  The  old  Emperor,  seduced 
by  this  opportunity  to  asceud  a  Throne,  or  misled  by  a 
rumour  that  his  son-in-law  had  perished  in  the  field, 
lavished  upon  the  soldiers  an  immense  treasure  which 
he  found  in  the  city  of  Aries,  and  once  more  arrayed 


Death  of 


hi  m  self  in  the  Sovereign  Purple.  The  speedy  return  of 
Constantine  disconcerted  all  his  measures  and  put  a  Maximiau 
period  to  his  life.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain  Jj^'BU"' 
Marseilles  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  he  found 
that  an  irrevocable  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him ;  the  mode  of  executing  which  being  left 
to  his  own  choice,  gave  rise  to  a  report,  prevalent 
among  the  Historians  of  the  time,  that  he  fled  from 
remorse  and  despair  to  an  act  of  voluntary  suicide.* 

The  reign  of  Galerius  did  not  extend  much  more 
than  a  year  beyond  that  of  Maximianus.  The  disorderly 
course  of  life  which  he  pursued  was  visited  with  a 
severe  punishment  in  the  form  of  a  loathsome  and  JR''lth  of 
incurable  disease,  which  terminated  his  days,  in  the  ^"IjVi 
month  of  May, 311,  at  Sardica,  the  capital  of  Dacia,  bis 
native  country.  The  character  of  this  Prince,  though 
stained  with  many  foul  passions,  appeared  to  some  ad- 
vantage as  long  as  he  held  the  subordinate  station  of 
Ctetar,  and  acknowledged  the  superior  wisdom  and 
virtues  of  Diocletian.    His  administration,  after  he 
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attained  the  rank  of  Augustus,  was  not  distinguished 
either  by  success  in  war,  or  by  those  studies  and  im- 
provements which  confer  an  ornament  on  Peace.  It  is 
asserted,  indeed,  that  he  spent  the  few  years  which  he 
survived  after  his  Italian  campaign,  in  clearing  from 
wood  an  extensive  district  in  Pannonia,  and  in  rescuing 
from  die  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso  a  fertile  plain  in  the 
same  Provinces,  to  which  in  honour  of  his  wife  he 
gave  the  name  of  Valeria ;  but  the  destructive  band  of 
time  has  long  effaced  the  patriotic  labours  of  Galerius. 
and  the  Danube  has  again  converted  the  fine  fields 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  plough,  into  a  useless  and 
deformed  marsh. t 

The  death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  was  regarded  by  Maximin 
Maximin  and  Licinius  as  a  signal  to  collect  their Uciniiu 
forces,  with  the  intention  of  disputing  or  of  dividing  the  jj'*'<j« 
dominions  which  had  been  under  his  personal  govern-  lnJon*- 
menl.  Au  amicable  distribution  prevented  an  appeal  to 
the  sword.   It  was  agreed  that  the  former  should  receive, 
in  addition  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  rich  Provinces  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  that  the  latter  should  be  established  master 
of  all  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Hellespont,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Adriatic.    The  narrow  straits  which  con- 
nect the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  constituted!  the 
mutual  limits  of  their  Empire ;  the  shores  of  which 
were   soon   covered  with  camps  and  fortification*, 
affording  thereby  the  most  striking  evidence  that  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  though  parts  of  one  great  Political  Body, 
were  no  longer  under  one  Head,  nor  devoted  to  one 
interest.   A  secret  Treaty  is  said  to  have  speedily  united 
the  views  of  Constantine  and  Licinius ;  while  Maxen- 
tius  in  Italy,  and  Maximin  in  Syria,  resolved  to  consult 
their  security  by  entering  into  a  similar  league.) 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although  Coastan-  Maxwia* 
tine,  Licinius,  and  Maximin  recognis  ed  one  another's  J^^ot 
title  to  the  rank  of  Augiutut,  they  unanimously  refused  ^ini,nF 
this  honour  to  Maxentius,  who  possessed  the  ancient 
seat  of  Government  and  the  important  Provinces  of  Italy 
and  Africa.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  the  Italian 
Emperor  considered  himself  as  the  only  Sovereign 
Prince,  and  described  his  three  colleagues  as  merely  hie 
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appointed  to  defend  the  frontiers  against 
the  Barbarians  of  the  East  and  of  the  North.  His 
proximity  to  Constantino,  whom  he  regarded  with 
equal  hatred  and  suspicion,  soon  involved  the  Western 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  war.  He  affected  to  bewail  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  just 
resentment  of  that  Emperor,  and  to  be  seriously 
oflunded  upon  hearing  that  his  titles  had  been  erased 
and  his  statues  thrown  down  by  the  same  authority. 
He  therefore  gate  orders  to  inflict  a  severe  retaliation 
upon  all  the  statues  which  had  been  erected  to  Con- 
stantine  in  any  part  of  Italy  or  Africa;  and  openly 
avowing  his  pretensions  to  the  undivided  Monarchy  of 
the  West,  he  prepared  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Gallic 
Provinces  by  the  way  of  the  Rhrctian  Alps.  His 
forces,  drawn  from  Italy  and  Africa,  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding about  twenty  thousand  cavalry  In  heavy  ar- 
mour. Constantine  did  not  remain  long  ignorant  of 
thes«  formidable  preparations ;  for  the  Senate,  appre- 
hensive that  Maxentius,  should  he  prove  victorious, 
would  employ  his  success  to  rivet  their  chains  more 
closely,  sent  ambassadors  to  conjure  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  People,  to  deliver  their  Country  from  a 
detested  tyrant.  This  appeal  to  his  generosity  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  his  ambition ;  and  accordingly, 
wi'hout  weighing  the  reasons  which  were  urged  by  the 
more  timid  of  his  Generals  against  an  enterprise  so 
foil  of  hazard,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the  movements 
of  his  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions.* 

At  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thou- 
sand horse  the  Sovereign  of  Gaul  entered  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  through  which  he  marched  his  squadrons 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  he  was  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  ithe  plains  of  Italy  before  Maxentius  had 
received  information  of  his  departure  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Susa,  a  place  of  some  strength  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cenis,  manifested  a  disposition  to  check  his 
progress ;  but  Constantine,  too  sensible  of  the  value  of 
time,  in  such  circumstances,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tedious  forms  of  a  regular  siege,  resolved  to  reduce  it 
by  an  immediate  assault.  Accordingly,  applying  fire 
to  the  gates  and  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls,  he  led  his 
veterans  to  the  charge,  who  soon  compelled  the  in- 
habitants to  submit  at  discretion.  From  thence  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  Turin ;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of 'which  be  found  a  powerful  army  assembled, 
and  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  Its  principal  strength 
consisted  in  a  large  body  of  heavy  horse,  equipped  after 
the  manner  of  Eastern  nations,  and  disciplined  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  experience  of  Constantine  suggested  a 
method  of  attack  which  rendered  their  massive  armour 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious  and  destruc- 
tive :  aud,  having  defeated  the  cavalry,  he  obtained,  at 
less  expense  of  bloodshed,  a  complete  triumph  over  the 
raw  levies  which  the  Lieutenants  of  Maxeutius  had 
drawn  into  the  field.  The  fugitives  sought  refuge  in 
Turin ;  but  the  citizens  having  declared  for  the  con- 
queror, shut  their  gates,  and  beheld  with  satisfaction 
the  slaughter  of  those  mercenaries,  whose  arms  the 
tyrant  had  threatened  to  use  for  the  entire  subjugation 
of  the  Western  Empire.  This  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  almost  all  the  cities  between  the 


Alps  and  the  Po;  which  were  willing  to  regard  the  son  MMaatiut, 
of  Constantius  rather  as  the  friend  of  Roman  Liberty,  ?.^™'™'» 
than  as  the  ambitious  rival  of  a  Prince  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  expel  from  the  Throne.* 

The  Generals  of  Maxentius  made  a  second  attempt 
near  Brescia  to  drive  back  the  invader;  but  their  troops 
being  inferior  both  in  skill  and  bravery  to  the  Gallic 
Legions,  they  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  under  the 
walls  of  Verona.  Rusicus  Pompeianus,  on  officer  of 
great  reputation,  commanded  the  Province  of  Vcnetia, 
and  discharged,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  of  Impe- 
rial Lieutenant.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  for- 
tifications, he  threw  himself  with  a  powerful  garrison 
into  the  city ;  hoping  by  that  expedient  to  employ  the 
activity  of.  Constantine  until  a  large  army,  under 
Maxentius  in  person,  should  advance  from  Rome  to 
crush  the  assailant.  But  Rusicus  soon  had  reason  to  His  further 
apprehend  that  Verona  would  fall  before  the  Emperor  weeene*. 
could  reach  the  banks  of  the  Adige ;  for  which  cause 
be  retired  privately  from  the  town,  and  employed  his 
utmost  zeal  in  raising  such  a  force  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  Constantine  In  the  field,  or,  at  least,  com- 
pel him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Sovereign  of  Gaul 
was  not  intimidated  by  this  unexpected  movement ; 
but  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  garrison,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
cohorts  on  whose  valour  and  attachment  he  could  prin- 
cipally depend,  and  advanced  to  anticipate  the  de- 
signs of  Pompeianus.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Italians, 
who  had  to  bewail  their  brave  commander  among  the 
number  of  Ute  slain,  and  to  blush  for  the  greater  portion 
of  their  soldiers,  who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  Verona  immediately  opened  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror ;  Aquilcia  and  Modena  invited  him  to  take 
possession  of  their  territory ;  and  no  obstacle  now  re- 
mained  to  retard  his  progress  until  he  should  arrive  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tiber. t 

Maxentius,  still  detained  in  Rome  by  its  pleasures  piB»i  «c. 
and  amusements,  was  at  length  roused  to  a  sense  of  tory  i 
his  danger ;  and  urged  by  the  clamours  and  reproaches  " 
of  the  people,  he  consented  to  lead  forth  the  Prstorians 
and  such  other  troops  as  could  be  raised  on  that  emer- 
gency, to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  defence  of  his 
Capital.  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  Constantine, 
upon  reaching  a  place  called  the  Red  Rocks,  (Saxa  Ru- 
bra,) within  nine  miles  of  the  city,  saw  the  army  of  his 
antagonist  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  along  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  river  ;  which,  nt  once,  protected  their  rear 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  troops  on  both  sides, 
actuated  by  the  strongest  passions,  and  seeing  before 
them  only  the  simple  alternative  of  victory  or  of  in- 
evitable destruction,  prepared  for  the  combat  with  a 
cool  and  unalterable  determination.  The  Pnctorions, 
in  particular,  who  had  provoked  the  indignation  of 
Constantine,  looked  for  no  mercy  at  his  hands,  and 
accordingly  opened  their  breasts  to  the  most  powerful 
emotions  of  revenge  and  despair.  But  these  feelings 
were  of  little  avail  when  opposed  by  the  steady  valour 
of  practised  soldiers.  The  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Guards  procured  for  them  nothing  more  than  an  ho- 
nourable death ;  the  praise  of  covering  with  their  dead 
bodies  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fight.  The  other  troops  of 
Maxentius  sought  safety  by  rushing  into  the  deep  and 
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rapid  current  of  the  Tiber ;  while  he  himself,  attempt- 
ing to  return  into  the  city  over  the  M ilvian  bridge,  was 
forced  by  the  crowd  of  runaways  into  the  water,  where 
he  was  immediately  drowned  or  crushed  to  death* 
His  head  presented  to  the  people  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
convinced  them  that  their  deliverance  from  a  hated 
despot  was  now  achieved,  and  prepared  them  to  receive 
of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  a  hero  who 
in  the  rapidity  of  bis  conquests  the  first  and 
it  of  the  Cawars.* 
Constantine  uaed  hia  victory  with  moderation  and 
clemency.  He,  indeed,  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
the  tyrant,  but  when  the  voice  of  the  people  colled  for 
a  greater  number  of  victims,  he  loudly  condemned  the 
sanguinary  disposition  which  he  had  resolved  not  to 
gratify.  Influenced  by  prudence  rather  than  by  re- 
he  abolished  for  ever  the  Praetorian  Guards 
Mftventius  had  restored  to  their  wonted  pri- 
He  destroyed  thetr  catnp,  which 
had  assumed  the  form  and  even  the  strength  of  a  for- 
tress ;  talcing  care  to  disperse  the  remainder  of  that 
formidable  body  of  troops  among  the  Legions  which 
were  stationed  on  the  remotest  frontiers.  But  he  car- 
ried not  his  severities  any  farther.  On  the  contrary,  h« 
made  haste  to  pass  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  which 
secured  to  his  subjects,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  Africa,  the 
full  possession  of  life  and  property.  In  return,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate  the  compliment  of  the  first  rank 
aiming  the  three  Emperors  who  continued  to  govern 
the  Roman  World ;  the  honour  of  various  Games  and 
Festivals  decreed  to  commemorate  his  exploits ;  and, 
finally,  a  Triumphal  Arch,  which  the  Capital  of  the 
Empire  had  no  longer  sufficient  talent  to  complete, 
without  stripping  of  its  ornaments  an  edifice  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Trajan. t 

While  the  two  Emperors  of  the  West  were  disputing 
the  Sovereignty  of  Rome,  those  of  the  East  awaited 
with  deep  interest  the  issue  of  the  conflict;  aware  that 
one  or  both  of  them  would  soon  become  the  victim  of 
the  conqueror.  Before  Constantine  engaged  in  the 
war  he  secured  the  friendship  of  Licinius,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  his  favourite  sister  in  marriage.  Mari- 
min,  the  Sovereign  of  Asia,  had  from  similar  motives 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Maxentius ;  whom 
he  aided,  however,  not  by  appearing  in  the  field  against 
the  armies  of  Gaul,  but  by  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  lllyrian  Emperor  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  bis 
Provinces.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  completed 
by  the  victory  at  the  Tiber,  Constantine  invited  hie 
ally  to  meet  him  at  Milan,  where  the  latter  might  cele- 
brate his  nuptials  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  rank  as 
well  as  to  tbe  happy  circumstances  in  which  the  Em- 
pire was  now  placed. 

But  the  two  Princes  were  not  long  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  festivity,  by  which  they  had  meant  to  cement  the 
union  of  their  families  and  of  their  political  interests. 
An  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  summoned  Constantine 
to  the  Rhine,  while  Licinius  received  information  that 
Maximin,  at  the  bead  of  a  large  army,  bad  invaded 
Bhbynia,  and  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  richest  Pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.  As  this  inroad  was  made  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  the  Syrian  Legions  suffered 


greatly  from  the  severity  of  the  more  Northern  climate 
into  which  they  were  conducted ;  and,  accordingly,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  sunk  under  fatigue  and  cold,  and  had  lost, 
owing  to  bad  roads  and  rapid  movements,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  heavy  baggage.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  Maximin,  who  had  still  under 
his  command  about  seventy  thousand  veterans,  reduced 
Hvzamhun  before  Licinius  could  collect  a  sufficient 
force  to  hazard  a  battle.  At  length  the  lllyrian 
cohorts  appeared  in  the  field,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  An  obstinate  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  mititary  skill  in  their  leader  had  to  con- 
tend against  superior  numbers  aided  by  discipline  and 
long  experience  in  war.  The  talents  of  Licinius  finally  Death  of 
prevailed  over  the  ignorant  impetuosity  of  his  anta-  " 
gonist,  Maximin  sustained  a  decisive  defeat,  and  tied 
in  the  utmost  consternation  towards  Syria;  but  stop- 
ping at  Tarsus,  to  recruit  his  army  and  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  conqueror,  he  fell  a  victim  either  to 
disease  or  to  violence,  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
leaving  the  Provinces  of  Asia  to  increase  the  territories 
of  his  victorious  rival.* 

The  success  obtained  by  Licinius  was  sullied  with  Cruelty  of 
wanton  cruelty,  net  only  towards  tbe  family  of  the  van-  Lianma. 
quished  Emperor,  but  also  upon  private  individuals 
who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  disturb  tbe  tranquil- 
lity of  his  reign.  He  murdered  a  son  of  Severus.  al- 
though chargeable  with  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
being  the  offspring  of  a  person  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  raised  to  Sovereign  authority.  He  took  away  the 
life  of  Candidianus  the  son  of  GaJeriua,  hia  own  friend 
and  benefactor;  and  be  concluded  by  putting  to  an 
ignominious  death  Prises  and  Valeria  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian,  to  whose  self-denial  he  owed 
bis  elevation  to  the  Imperial  Throne. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  now  in  the  hands  of  two  War  be- 
rulers,  of  whom  the  one  was  animated  by  an  insatiable  Con- 
be  other  was  noted  for  jealousy  and  laith-  "d 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  they  were  both 
disposed  to  make  an  ap|ieal  to  arms.     It  is  tli tliciilt  to 
ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  war  which  ensued;  for, 
in  reading  the  Annalists  of  that  interesting  period,  vra 
have  to  deplore  a  total  absence  of  facts,  while  we  see, 
in  every  page,  the  most  unequivocal  tokens  of  party 
spirit,  or  of  personal  hatred.    Zosimns  accuses  Con- 
of  injustice  and  perfidy :  other  writers  lay  the 
on  Licinius.  who  is  said  to  have  thrown  do 
the  statues  of  tbe  Western  Emperor,  i 
an  asylum  to  certain  traitors  who  had  fled 
Court.    It  admits  not  of  any  doubt,  however,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  815  the  two  Emperors,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  met  near  Cibalis  in 
Pannonia;  where  a  sanguinary  battle  was  tough  t, 
which,  after  a  conflict  from  tbe  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  terminated  in  die  defeat  of  Licinius  with  Defeat  of 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.    In  his  retreat  be  r 
conferred  the  dignity  of  Omar  on  Valens,  his 
on  the  lllyrian  frontier,  and  who 
withstanding  the  sarcasms  of  the  i 
of  courage  and  eiperieiice.t 
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This  meannre  gave  so  much  offence  to  ConsUntine, 
that  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation, 
until  the  new  Sovereign  should  have  been  degraded. 
A  second  battle  accordingly  took  place,  in  which  Con- 
stantine again  hod  the  advantage,  although  not  with, 
out  having  sustained  a  very  severe  loss  both  of  horse 
and  loot.  The  fear*  of  Lieinius  now  Induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  Valens,  who  appears  to  have 
beeu  deprived  at  once  of  the  Purple  and  of  his  life. 
A  Treaty  immediately  followed  without  encountering  any 
material  obstacle;  of  which  one  of  the  conditions  was, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  East  should  relinquish  the 
Provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  was  likc- 
vrise  agreed  on  the  same  occasion,  that  two  sons  of 
Constantine  should  be  declared  the  Qatar*  of  the 
West,  while  the  younger  Lieinius  shoula  be  exalted 
to  a  similar  authority  in  the  dominions  of  his  father ; 
a  proportion  of  honours  which  asserted,  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Chief,  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and 
power.* 

The  Empire  enjoyed  a  Peace  of  nearly  eight  years 
duration,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  This 
interval  was  employed  by  Constantine  in  enacting  laws 
and  establishing  institutions ;  some  of  which  have  been 
described  as  more  deserving  of  praise  on  account  of 
their  humanity  than  of  their  wisdom.  Crispus,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  stationed  in  Gaul, 
where  he  had  occasional  opportunities  to  display  his 
valour  and  military  conduct  agaiust  the  Franks  and 
AUmanni,  who  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  respect  the 
boundaries  of  Roman  power.  Similar  triumphs 
crowned  the  arms  of  Constantine  himself,  on  ihe  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  An  ob- 
scure warfare  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  however,  relinquishes  the  office  of  an  His- 
torian for  the  pleasure  of  Rhetorical  declamation  and 
personal  eulogy.  But  we  may  collect  from  the  facts  to 
which  he  alludes,  that  most  of  the  Gothic  Tribes  were 
reduced  to  submission,  that  they  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  consented  to 
augment  his  Legions  with  a  large  body  of  recruits, 
drawn  from  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest  of  their 
youth,  t 

Finding  that  the  reputation  of  Lieinius  for  wisdom 
and  clemency,  so  far  from  increasing  with  his  years, 
had  now  sunk  under  a  load  of  rice  and  selfishness, 
Constantine  resolved  to  deliver  the  Empire  from  a 
domination  which  had  ceased  to  inspire  any  other  sen* 
timenta  than  those  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Be- 
sides, he  could  no  longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  Govern 
ment,  and  began  to  consider  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
glory  of  his  reign,  to  replace  the  whole  Roman  World 
under  one  sceptre,  and  to  direct  its  allegiance  to  one 
Sovereign.  The  Eastern  Emperor  prepared  for  the  contest 
with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  activity  worthy  of  his  better 
days.  lie  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Hadriaiioplc  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  while  the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont 
were  occupied  with  his  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly  four 
hundred  galleys  of  a  large  size.  Constantine  could 
not  muster  a  force  either  by  land  or  by  sea  so  nume- 
rous and  imposing  as  that  now  described.    He  brought 


into  the  field  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
troops,  cavalry  and  infantry;  but  the  ports  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Greece,  could  not  .supply  him  with  more 
than  two  hundred  small  vessels.* 

The  hostile  armies,  on  the  third  of  July  in  the  yea 
MS,  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hebrus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  Ha- 
drianople.  After  various  manoeuvres  and  repeated 
skirmishes,  a  general  action  ensued,  when  the  troops  of  Battle  of 
Lieinius  were  beaten  and  completely  dispersed,  and  Hidrunupii 
himself  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  stronghold 
of  Byzantium.  Thirty-four  thousand  remained  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  the  following  day  a  still 
greater  number  surrendered  to  the  Conqueror  as  pri- 
soners of  war.f 

Pursuing  his  object  with  the  firmness  and  resolution  siege  of 
which  marked  his  character,  Constantine  immediately  Byxaatum. 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  His  labours  in  this  ar- 
duous undertaking  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  son  Crispus,  who  engaged  the  fleet  of  Liei- 
nius in  the  narrow  seas,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  carried  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  an 
lunple)  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Appre- 
hensive that  the  place  could  not  long  resist  the  skill 
and  activity  of  the  assailants,  the  beaten  Emperor  con- 
trived to  escape  from  its  walls ;  and  conveying  with 
him  a  mass  of  treasure  and  u  few  faithful  officers  he  de- 
termined to  raise  a  fresh  army  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
to  trust  his  fortune  once  more  to  the  decision  of  arms. 
On  this  emergency  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Ctttar 
his  Lieutenant  Martinianus,  in  whose  zeal  and  fidelity 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  repose  the  utmost  con- 
lidence-t 

Constantino  did  not  neglect  this  last  effort  on  the  part  Battle  of 
of  his  rival ;  but,  without  intermitting  the  operations  of  Chrywpolii 
the  siege,  sent  across  the  straits  a  large  portion  of  his  " "} 
victorious  army.    Lieinius  was  at  the  head  of  more  ° 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  ill  disciplined,  indeed,  but 
courageous  and  devoted  to  his  interests ;  and  knowing 
that  the  fate  of  the  Empire  depended  upon  their  exer- 
tions, they  expressed  a  determination  to  conquer  or 
die.    The  decisive  conflict  took  place  on  the  heights 
of  Chrysopolis,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  where  victory  was  disputed  with  not  less  obsti- 
nacy than  on  former  occasions.    It  is  doubtful  whe 
ther  Constantine  commanded  in  person  against  his 
brother-in-law,  in  this  important  action,  or  whether 
he  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Legions  to  one  of  his 
sons.    Whichever  might  be  the  leader,  the  soldiers  of 
Europe  gained  a  complete  triumph  over  the  tumultuary 
levies  of  Asia,  and  confirmed  by  the  superiority  of  their 
military  character  the  claims  of  their  master  to  uni- 
versal empire.    Twenty-five  thousand  men  fell  dead 
around  the  standards  of  Lieinius :  the  remainder  dis 
persed  through  the  adjoining  Provinces,  or  yielded 
themselves  to   a  temporary  captivity;  while  their 
Imperial  leader  fled  to  Nicomedia,  rather  with  the  view 
of  gaining  some  time  for  negotiation  than  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  make  any  effectual  resistance.§  He 
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Biography,  employed  (he  intercession  of  his  wife,  Constantia,  the 
sister  of  the  conqueror,  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing ; 
to  whom  was  given  a  solemn  promise,  sanctioned  by 
an  oath,  that  after  surrendering  Martiuianus  and  re- 
linquishing the  Purple,  Licinius  himself  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
security.  The  conditions  were  complied  with ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  East,  after  descending  from  the 
Throuo  to  the  condition  of  private  life,  was  sent  to 
Thessalonica,  the  place  chosen  for  his  future  residence, 
where  he  soon  ufterwards  terminated  his  miserable 
existence  by  an  ambiguous  death.  Zosimus  hesitates 
not  to  assert,  that  Constantino  ordered  him  to  be 
strangled ;  a  charge  made  by  Eutropius  and  repeated 
by  St.  Jerome.  The  younger  Liciuius  was  doomed  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  victor  to  undergo  a  similar  fate, 


although  he  had  only  completed  his  eleventh  year,  and 
had  manifested  no  dispositions  but  such  as  were 
amiable  and  meritorious.* 

The  events  now  stated  paved  the  way  for  the  reunion 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  scheme  of  government  by  Dio- 
cletian, which  admitted  a  plurality  of  Sovereigns  and 
a  corresponding  distribution  of  territory.  It  was  in 
a.  d.  324  that  this  consummation  was  effected ;  and 
from  this  date  Constantine  is  to  be  regarded  as  sole 
Emperor  of  the  East  and  West,  as  possessing  all  the 
power  which  was  bequeathed  by  Augustus  and 
cised  by  the  most  warlike  of  his  successors. 

•  Euseb.  in  f'U.  Corn!.    Eutrop.  lib.  x.  c.  6.   Aurel  Victor 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  CENTURIES. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


lisv-aes 


I.  Introductory  View  of  the  Principal  Source*  from 
which  the  Knowledge  of  the  XIndand  Hint  Centuriet 


Thbrk  Is  no  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History  more 
Important  than  that  which  extends  from  the  termination 
of  the  1st,  to  the  commencement  of  the  IVth  century. 
It  was  during  this  interval  that  the  Church,  no  longer 
directed  by  the  Apostles,  and  not  as  yet  established  by 
Ciril  authority,  may  be  said  to  have  sustained  the  most 
severe  part  of  its  conflict  against  the  principles,  the 
interests,  and  the  passions,  supported  by  the  wealth, 
the  power,  and  the  learning,  of  the  Gentile  world. 

The  spectacle,  which  it  presents,  is  on  all  sides  fitted 
to  arrest  our  attention.  On  the  one  band,  the  situation 
of  the  Primitive  Christians,  their  habits,  their  exertions, 
their  sufferings  ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  Litera- 
ture, and  the  influence  of  early  associations  and  opin- 
ions ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  Heresies,  and  the  silent 
inroads  of  internal  corruption :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
aspect  of  ancient  Polytheism,  the  causes  and  circutn- 
stances  of  its  opposition,  the  force  of  popular  prejudice, 
the  effects  of  Philosophic  scepticism  ;  the  structure  of 
the  Roman  Government,  its  line  of  policy  with  regard 
to  Religion,  and  its  efforts  to  overcome  a  strange  impe- 
diment which  suddenly  crossed  and  embarrassed  its 
;  such  are  the  prominent  points  which, 
)n  a  cursory  view,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  in- 
of  the  Historical  inquirer. 
But  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  the  loss  of 
necessary  materials  precludes  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing these  points  with  the  fulness  and  precision  which 
their  magnitude  requires.  Beset  by  various  difficulties, 
the  early  Christians  had  little  leisure  to  consign  to 
writing  the  results  of  their  experience.  Their  Works 
were  but  few,  and  of  those  few  some  are  much  im- 
paired, others  wholly  lost  The  most  important  Eccle- 
siastical Historian,  after  the  Sacred  Writers,  is  Eusebius, 
»hr>  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  IVUi  century.  He 
declares  at  the  very  outset  of  his  narrative,  that  he  was 
entering  on  "  a  desert  and  untrodden  road."*  The 
scattered  documents  which  he  collected,  are  compared 
to  distant  lights,  that  serve  but  to  disclose  the  track 
which  the  investigator  might  with  safety  pursue.  And 
it  is  fortunate  that  Eusebius  undertook  the  task,  before 


this  faint  glimmering  had  died  away.  Without  Of  the 
his  assistance,  we  should  have  remained  in  a  great  Christian 
measure  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  many  events  which  ^"m^, 
occurred  in  the  remote  Ages  of  the  Church,  but  of  writers  l„ j  "  JJ^ 
from  whose  Treatises,  then  extant,  he  derived  his  infor-  Centuries, 
mation.  As  he  is  nearly  our  first,  so  is  he  almost  our  ' 
only  guide.  Where  his  Work  ends,  the  Histories  of 
Socrates,  Sozomen.  and  Theodoret,  begin.*  Their 
researches  ore  therefore  confined  to  later  periods,  when 
the  state  and  manners  of  the  Christians  had  undergone 
a  considerable  change.  This  neglect  of  the  Primitive 
times  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  the  talents,  and  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity,  of 
Eusebius.  Yet,  valuable  as  his  collections  must  un- 
questionably be  deemed,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  while 
topics  of  inferior  moment  are  largely  detailed,  many 
subjects,  which  deserved  more  ample  notice,  are  but 
meagrely  treated ;  and  that  to  a  want  of  ease  and  ele- 
gance in  his  style,  he  should  sometimes  have  added  a 
want  of  exactness  in  his  account  of  facts,  and  of  acute- 
ness  in  his  estimate  of  evidence.  The  instances  of  in- 
accuracy, which  the  skill  and  diligence  of  modern  critics 
have  detected,  naturally  induce  a  suspicion  that  there 
may  still  lurk  misstatements,  which,  from  the  scantiness 
of  remaining  records,  we  are  unable  to  discover.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  which,  though  some,  perhaps, 
may  consider  it  a  defect,  we  are  inclined  to  reckon  as 
one  of  his  merits.  His  History  is  for  the  most  part  a 
series  of  extracts.t  He  proposed  to  himself  little  more 
than  to  glean  and  bind  together  such  passages  as  would 
a  sequence  of  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs.  This 
method,  it  is  true,  is  jejune  and  tedious.  It  is  neces- 
sarily marked  by  inequality  of  language,  and  awkward 
ness  of  manner.  But  the  benefit  druwn  from  it  by  the 
modem  examiner,  fully  compensates  for  such  disadvan- 
tages. As  the  fragments  of  each  author  are  distinct, 
the  credit  due  to  his  different  relations  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  assent  which  his  different  authori- 
ties deserve.  Except  where  he  is  obliged  to  translate, 
the  sentiments  of  the  original  writers  borrow  no  new 
colouring  by  passing  into  his  narrative.  And  this  ad- 
vantage is  the  greater,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been 


lib.  i.  c  t. 


VOL.  XI. 


•  In  the  XlVlh  century,  Nkephorus  CatlUtna  roropoud  >  new 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  ftrst  Three  Ce«tqrie«;  but  his  work, 
though  not  inelegantly  written,  is  too  repinle  with  fables  10  b  -  en- 
titled lo  consideration. 

+  Du  Ptn,  MwaVe  At&M.  Jrt  Atfrnr,  EctU*.  torn.  ii.  p.  3. 
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no  longer  in  our  power  to  ascertain  if  their 
bad  been  faithfully  expressed. 

Wilh  the  exception  of  the  Historical  works  of  Euse- 
-  bius,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  detached  piece*, 
such  as  the  Book  of  the  death*  of  the  Prrtecutors,  as- 
cribed to  Lactantius ;  or  succinct  lYeatises,  such  as  the 
Histories  of  Sulpitius  Sevenis,  andOrosius;  and  lastly, 
the  numerous,  but  often  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory, 
Acts  of  Martyr*,  our  knowledge  of  the  lid  and  Hid 
centuries  must  be  chiefly  drawn  from  indirect  source*. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  useful  are  the  Apologies,  pre- 
sented to  the  Roman  Rulers  by  eminent  Christians, 
with  a  view  to  set  forth  the  superiority  of  their  Religion, 
and  to  deprecate  the  cruelties  of  their  opponents. 
There  are  great  advantages  peculiar  to  this  class  of 
productions.    For  instance,  the  Apologists  arc  obliged 
to  advert  to  the  objections  and  the  calumnies  of  their 
enemies ;  they  enable  us,  therefore,  to  discover  the  views 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  thus  lay  open  the  causes  to 
which  Ihe  difficulties  which  attended  their  efforts  are 
to  be  ascribed.    They  are,  moreover,  led  to  give  some 
description  of  their  habits  and  discipline,  a  subject 
which  contemporary  writers  are  most  qualified  to  treat, 
but  most  liable  to  omit.  At  the  same  time,  such  Works 
are  exposed  to  certain  inconveniences.    The  reader  is 
apt  to  regard  them  but  as  profiles,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press  ourselves,  which,  however  correctly  they  may 
represent  the  side-face,  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  entire  contour  and  expression.    Apologists,  it 
is  usually  thought,  arc  naturally  disposed  /other  to 
•elect  such  circumstance  as  are  calculated  to  produce 
a  favourable  impression,  than  to  enlarge  ou  the  abuses 
which  may  have  crept  into  the  Society  to  which  they 
belong.    They  may  be  honest  advocates,  but  they  are 
still  advocates.    A  defence  commonly  bears  this  re- 
semblance to  a  panegyric,— all  that  is  mentioned  in  it 
may  be  true,  but  all  that  is  true  may  not  be  mentioned. 
Such  are  the  anticipations  with  which  Apologetic  works 
in  general  arc  opened.    But  the  Christian  Apologist* 
assume  a  tone  as  open  and  manly,  as  devoid  of  subter- 
fuge* and  sophisms,  as  full  of  earnestness  and  piety  as 
any  unprejudiced  examiner  can  expect.    Indeed,  they 
sometimes  state  the  urguments,  however  subtle,  the  re- 
ports, however  revolting,  of  their  adversaries,  and  that 
too  in  the  very  hour  of  dunger,  with  far  more  minute- 
ness, and  far  more  force,  than  are  usually  found  in  con- 
troversial writings,  even  when  published  in  times  of 
security.    That  their  manner  is  occasionally  injudicious, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  this  very  absence  of  discretion 
frequently  arises  from  that  simplicity  which  is  a  stranger 
to  fraud.    A  full  consciousness  of  innocence  is  the  per- 
vading feature  of  their  writings.    Their  greatest  fault, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  Historian,  is  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which,  in  some  few  instances,  they  appeal  to 
accounts,  which,  though  current,  required  more  cautious 
examination.    It  might,  indeed,  have  been  supposed 
thut.  as  they  addressed  men  whose  means  of  information 
were  necessarily  great,  and  whose  power  was  almost  unli- 
mited, they  would  be  particularly  guarded  on  all  points, 
from  a  conviction  thai  an 


conviction  that  an  erroneous  assertion  could 

would,  however 

unimportant  it  might  be,  have  at  least  a  tendency  to  *g- 


gravatc  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  Yet,  it  must 
be^  confessed,  they  seem  not  always  to  have  sufficient]) 
1  reports*  in  their  defence  of  a  cause,  to  Ihe  < 


of  which  they  were  keenly  olive.  It  is  the  part  of  of  th 
a  candid  writer,  to  make  full  allowances  for  the  harass-  Chriiui 
ing  series  of  obstacles  which  often  checked  investigation  .  *^  "n 
in  an  Age  when  tyranny  leaned  hard  upon  the  Chris-  anj  jj^ 
tians;  but  it  is  due  to  Truth,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  CcnCuri. 
rules  of  sound  criticism  in  weighing  the  internal  credi-  *-  i  ^ 
bility  of  Historical  narratives. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Apologies  addressed  to  the  ^f01*'0" 
Roman  Rulers  are.  we  think,  the  Defences  of  the  Chris-  JL°i)!*lh0 
tian  Religion,  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Philosophic  Gentiles.  The  remaining  Works  of  the 
Fathers  consist  mostly  of  Treatises  against  the  Heathens, 
the  Jews,  or  Heretics  ;  on  the  various  Doctrines  of 
the  Church,  on  the  different  parts  of  its  Discipline ; 
Moral  discourses  and  Commentaries  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  In  all  these  Works  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  Historical  information  ;  but  it  is  scattered  in  a 
mass  of  knowledge  so  vast,  so  obscure,  and  frequently 
so  little  connected  wilh  the  direct  studies  of  the  Histo- 
rian, that  the  task  of  eliciting  and  combining  every  latent 
fact,  and  every  incidental  remark  which  may  cast  light 
on  the  early  Ages  of  Christianity,  is  more  perhaps  than 
can  be  expected  to  be  performed  by  any  single  individual. 

The  notices  of  Christianity  during  the  I  Id  and  Hid  J^f  '™ 
centuries  found  in  Pagan  Writers  are,  with  a  few  valu-  ..Il^If'r 

,  ,  ~  ,  '  reasons  01 

able  exceptions,  of  no  considerable  importance.   What-  their  silerr 

ever  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  History  of  Dion  < 
Cassius  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  his  abridger  Xiphi- 
lin.  who  lived  as   lale  as  the  Xlth  century.  The 
Writers  of  the  Augustan  History  have  afforded  us  but 
little  additional  testimony.  Of  the  eminent  Philosophers 
who  flourished  during  that  period,  Plutarch  has  been 
wholly  silent  on  this  point ;  Epictetus,  Galen,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  Lucian  have  left  but  a  few  passing  sar- 
casms; and  as  the  direct  attacks  of  Celsus,  literacies, 
and  Porphyry  are  lost,  the  substance  of  their  Works  can 
only  be  gathered  from  the  answers  of  their  Christian 
opponents.    The  silence  of  some,  and  the  contempt  of 
others,  are  circumstances  which  ought  to  excite  regret 
rather  than  surprise.    The  progress  of  infant  Sects'  is 
seldom  considered  as  presenting  those  materials  for 
brilliant  detail  and  curious  investigation  which  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Historian,  or  disturb  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  Philosopher.    It  is  considered  a  debasement 
of  their  dignity  to  notice  eflbrts  which  are  expected  to 
full  into  the  same  state  of  obscurity  and  insignificance 
which  they  are  regarded  as  having  originally 
Christianity  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  in- 
varieties  of  popular  delusion,  one  of  the 
many-coloured  garbs  with  which  Superstition,  ever 
versatile,  clothes  its  votaries.    Raised,  in  their  own 
imaginations,  far  above  the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  the  Sa^es  cast  a  transient  glance  of  pity,  but 
not  of  inquiry,  on  a  race  of  supposed  Enthusiasts, 
sectaries'  of  a  nation  for  which  they  entertained  unquali- 
fied aversion.f    And  this  neglect  was  increased  as 
they  observed  that  the  early  Christians  were  chiefly  of 
humble  origin  and  of  inferior  acquirements.;  Consider- 
ing for  the  most  part  that  all  disquisitions  on  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity§  < 

•  Sec  Bp.  WaUoo'i  **t»l*gy  for 


p.  180. 


*  Mondel,  Oct 

p.  3M,  4c. 


p.  3.    DeiOe,  d*  Vrn  Vngt  in 


t  The  contempt  which  lhc~Roc*M«  entertained  igiieat  the  Jew*. 

tnd  the  prevalent  ignorance  respecting  their  Hiatory,  are  evident  from 

Cic.  pro  L.  FTae.  f  28;  Hor.  Sal.  lib.  I.  s.  v.  i.  u.j  Ptrj  .il/  v.; 

Tacit.  Hut.  lib.  ».  •,  Martial,  lib.  iv.  ep.  4  ;  lib.  ii.  ep.  00  ;  Joveaal. 

Sal.  til .  vt.  arc. ;  Plut.  Sympot.  etc. 
{  TtKulL  Jpal.  c.  48.  A  mob.  Difmt.  <ure.  Oml.  lib.  i.  p.  16,  eVc 
§  See  the  instances  collected  by  Gratia*,  Proieg,  ad  Sic*.  &c 
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fi**rr.  and  difficulties,  not  to  be  on  rave}  led  by  the  utmost 
•w,vw'  subtilty  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  susceptible, 
their  indignation  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  degree, 
when  uneducated  men  seized  with  confidence  on  sub- 
jects which  had  for  ages  eluded  the  grasp  of  Philosophy 
tod£*  The  assent  of  the  multitude,  far  from  being 
courted,  was  despised  by  all  classes  of  the  1  earned. t 
An  unquenchable  pride  glared  through  the  veil  of  their 
affected  humility. J  This  feeling  must  also  have 
acquired  force  from  the  fact,  that  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity was  presented  rather  in  a  popular  form,  than 
with  systematic  nicety. §  In  short,  it  was  long  before 
they  could  bring  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  a  Religion,  which,  preaching  virtues  never  urged  in 
the  eulogies  or  Poets,  and  doctrines  never  heard  in  the 
Schools  of  Philosophy,  opened  its  arms  to  receive  the 
weak  and  ignorant  with  no  less  tenderness  than  the 
wise  and  powerful.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if 
we  find  but  little  mention  of  Christianity  in  Writers 
who  examined  it  at  first  not  at  all,  and  afterwards, 
superficially. 

•  «r«  *f  Such  are,  we  think,  the  principal  channels  from  which 
•ji  the  knowledge  of  the  lid  and  Ifld  centuries  may 
MoijCxn.be  drawn.  In  presenting  to  out  readers  the  result  of 
our  inquiries,  it  is  not  our  object  to  give  circumstantial 
descriptions,  nor  to  enter  into  minute  discussions ;  such 
a  plan  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
present  work.  For  accounts  so  extensive,  the  reader, 
who  cannot  have  recourse  to  the  fountain  beads  must 
consult  and  compare  large  and  elaborate  collections : 
such  as  those  of  the  Centwiators  of  Mugdehurgh,  of 
Baronius,  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Busnagc,  and  other 
Writers 4|  who  have  dilated  on  almost  every  point  con- 
nected  with  the  subject.  Although  a  wish  to  supply 
deficiencies,  where  we  believe  them  to  exist,  may  have 
induced  us  to  dwell  upon  some  particular  points,  our 
general  desire  is  rather  to  trace  than  lo  fill  up  the  out- 
line, rather  to  direct  to  the  sources  than  to  exhaust  the 
information  which  they  contain. 

11.  Dilution  of  Christianity ;  it*  EnUnK  Mode,  and 
Contequenct*. 

'-'■■mid  Of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  lid 
'--Ttiartj.  century,  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Fathers,  con- 
firmed by  Historical  research,  afford  unequivocal  proof. 
But  the  various  details  of  this  great  Moral  revolution, 
the  exact  periods,  modes,  instruments,  and  circumstances 
of  its  progress,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
documents,  be  developed  with  accuracy  and  precision. 
Although  the  existence  of  Christians  in  the  heart  of 
remote  and  Imrbarous  Countries  is  sufficiently  attested, 
the  names  of  the  disciples  who  first  penetrated  into 
those  obscure  regions,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which 
they  proceeded  to  conciliate,  to  enlighten,  and  to  huma- 
nize their  rude  inhabitants,  are  almost  utterly  unknown. 
Instead  of  distinct  and  circumstantial  description,  the 
reader  will  find  for  the  most  part  little  but  vague  asser- 
tion* in  ancient,  and  bold  conjecture  in  modern  Writers. 


•  Mia.  Fete  5. 

+  Eeaee.  Bp.  nil.  he. 

t  Dm*.  Laert  lib.  ii.  c.  36,  but. 

it*ct*>t.  T>re.  hta.  lib.  t.  c  \,bse. 
Macb  valuable  information  any  aim  be  Covad  in  Medicita'a 

laf?c  work.  l>f  Jteliui  Cftrittinirorum  ante  i.*)Mt'intilMn\  Magnum 
t'<juimmtnru.  See  likewise  J.  le  Clare,  Htstet  ia  Kccte*ut*t<ra  Juo- 
rrnm  ynmt,mm  upcWorow  i  vtlenlmi  mamutttruttt  tltyrvnipt* 

•  £.  g.  Justin  Martyr  asserts,  "  there  Is  a*  net  of  men,  w  bother 


Unable  to  procure  correct  information,  and  anxious  to    Of  the 
admit  the  truth  of  statements  deemed  favourable  to  Cbristtaj 
their  cause,  the  early  Christians  seem  often  to  have  CHH'Ie,,#| 
apoken  in  a  declamatory  tone     Bnttheir  exaggeration 
arose  not  from  a  spirit  of  deceit    They  knew  that  the  Cenurie*. 
successors  of  the  Apostles  exerted  themselves  with  *  _■  ^  - 
indefatigable  zeal  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  and  that 
many  had  distributed  their  property  to  the  poor,  ia 
order  that,  unshackled  by  worldly  considerations,  they 
might  carry  the  Faith  to  the  most  distant  nations  rf  they 
saw,  moreover,  the  work  of  conversion  advancing  rapidly 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  they  heard  of  its  progress  in 
other  Countries  from  a  diversity  of  sources ;  hence  they 
stopped  not  to  investigate  the  origin  and  to  estimate 
the  probability  of  reports,  which,  uncontradicted  by 
surrounding  appearances,  were  to  them  a  theme  of  ex- 
nltation  in  their  controversial  writings,  and  of  encourage- 
ment under  their  severest  misfortunes. 

Tertullinn  exclaims,  "  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet 
we  have  filled  your  Empire, — your  cities,  your  islands, 
your  castles,  your  Corporate  towns,  your  assemblies, 
your  very  camps,  your  Tribes,  your  Companies,  your 
Palace,  your  Senate,  yoor  Forum  :  your  Temples  alone 
arc  left  to  you.*!  Language,  evidently  rhetorical,  ought 
not  to  be  examined  by  the  rules  of  literal  interpretation. 
The  Apologist  probably  meant  but  to  convey  the  same 
idea  which  the  Historian  wonld  have  expressed  by  the 
simple  assertion,  that  the  Christians  were  extremely 
numerous  in  places  both  far  and  near,  in  situations  both 
Civil  and  militury.  At  live  same  time,  H  must  be  allowed 
by  any  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  expressions  of  Tet- 
tullian.  though  perhaps  too  strong,  could  not  have 
been  hazarded  in  an  address  to  persons  who  bad  ample 
opportunities  of  discovering  the  truth,  had  they  not 
been  warranted  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  the 
apparent  state  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  written. 
A  description,  inconsistent  with  the  aspect  of  things, 
would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was 
made. 

The  vast  and  commodious  roads  which  intersected 
the  whole  Roman  Empire ;  the  union  of  different 
Countries  under  one  Government ;  the  consequent  spread 
of  civilisation,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  the  Latin 
language  in  every  district :  these  were  advantages  which 
facilitated  the  propagation  of  theGoirpeJ  in  Countries  sub- 
ject to  the  Ccsara.  The  absence  of  these  drcuraatances 
in  remote  wilds  must  be  deemed  no  inconsiderable  bar. 
May  we  not  also  reckon  among  the  obstacles  to  the  con- 
version of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe, $  the  influ- 
ence, not  yet  perhaps  destroyed,  of  the  ancient  Hurdic 
system  ;  a  system  which  hn<i  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 


Barbarians  or  Greeks,  or  by  wfaauw  appellation  they  aisy  b«  de*rg- 
aated,  whet  bar  they  wander  is  waggon*  or  dwell  in  toot*,  among  »  hum 
prayer*  and  ibaAngivine*  sre  Ml  offered  up  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all  thine*,  ia  the  name  of  the  crociBed  Jeaus."  {Dialog, 
em  Tntphtm,  p.  341.)  Comp.  Iren.  Air.  titer,  lib.  i.  c.  11 ;  Arnob 
dev.  Gent  lib.  ii.  p  50  ;  lactant.  Dir.  /«*».  lib.  v.  c  13. 
t  Hu«eb.  Hi*l.  EeHet.  lib.  hi.  c.  36. 

I  Afuhg.  c.  37.  Comp.  ad  Scajntl.  e.  5 ;  adr.  Judrot.  e.  7. 
On  the  lotfirnony  of  TerhiUinn,  tee  Moahein,  de  Met  dkritt.  aiUt 
Omar.  M.  p. 204  ;  Bi«hop  Kaye,  Ijeeture*  on  TrrlnUum,  p.  93. 

S  It  would,  we  think,  be  an  intere*tin»  tlierne  to  explain  the  fact,  that 
the  difiiiMon  of  Christianity  among  the  Tribe*  of  the  North  wan  neither 
ao  rapid  in  its  progress  nor  to  Uuliog  ia  it*  effect*  a*  in  the  mors 
refined  portions  of  the  globe,  particularly  a*  those  eircunMtaacel, 
which  MonUsqaieu  {Eepim  da  Loir,  lib.  in,  c.  3,  3)  consider*  as 
mo*t  favourable  to  coareraioo,  may  be  *uP1>o*ed  in  dm  cam  to  bam 
Misted. 
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History,  wishes,  and  productive  of  an  enthusiastic  devotion  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Mytho- 
logies to  excite. 

In  Britain,  the  Christian  Church  appears  to  have 
been  small  and  homble.*    In  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
was  converted  to  the  Faith  at  a  later  period  than 
other  Countries.t  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
comparatively  slow;  since  in  the  Illrd  century  there 
were  but  a  few  Churches,  rained  by  the  devotion  of  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  Christians, J  and  under  the 
Emperor  Decius  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  thither 
seven  Missionaries  from  Rome.§     In  Germany,  the 
early  Mate  of  Christianity  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  it  is 
probable  however  that  the  persons  who  first  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  Gaul,  were  instrumental  in 
extending  its  blessings  to  the  contiguous  Countries. 
But  a  very  different  scene  presents  itself  as  we  turn 
our  view  to  the  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the  South. 
Even  beyond  the  Euphrates,  EdcssaR  was  the  seat  of 
Christians ;  and  from  that  river  to  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  throughout  the  whole  Country,  the  voice  of  Reve- 
lation had  gone  forth.    In  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in 
Greece,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  in  Rome,  at  Carthage, 
in  Egypt,  the  number  of  Christians  was  unquestionably 
great.    In  fact,  there  was  probably  no  City  of  much 
extent  in  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which  some  portion  of 
the  population  had  not  been  converted  to  Christianity."! 
J  by        In  considering  this  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity,  we 
h  Chris-  ire  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  means  by 
y  "u   which  it  was  effected.    That  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
directing  Providence  which  vouchsafed  it  to  man,  no 
sincere  believer  will  deny.    But  as  the  instruments 
employed,  and  the  feelings  addressed,  were  human,  it  is 
not  inconsistent,  with  a  full  conviction  of  Divine  super- 
intendence,  to  examine  in  what  manner  those  Instruments 
acted,  and  those  feelings  were  affected.    With  the 
superficial,  the  question  seems  to  be  resolved  by  a  mere 
reference,  grounded  on  experience,  to  the  effects  of 
novelty,  and  to  the  influence  which  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  futurity  exert  on  the  conduct  of  man.    But,  although 
experience  has  certainly  proved  that  the  love  of  novelty 
is  not  destitute  of  power,  it  has  also  taught  us  that  the 
force  of  ancient  habits  and  long  cherished  opinions 
retains  a  far  stronger  hold  on  the  mind  ;  though  it  has 
shown  that  even  the  indistinct  hopes  and  fears  connected 
idea  of  the  invisible  world,  occasionally  give 
impulse  to  our  actions,  it  has  also  assured  us, 
that  the  desire  of  present  ease,  and  still  more  the  dread 
of  instant  pain,  when  counterbalanced  by  no  motives  of 
immediate  interest  or  ambition,  will  operate  with  a 
degree  of  resistance  which  a  fixed  belief,  and  an  entire 
consciousness  of  rectitude  can  alone  surmount.  To 
attribute,  therefore,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  a  Religion, 
essentially  hostile  to  the  systems,  establishments,  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  passions  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  the 
vague  and  arbitrary  action  of  various  irregular  humours, 
is  to  take  at  least  a  very  unphilosophical  view  of  the 
subject, 

•  Respecting  the  application  for  Christian  teachers, which, accord- 
ing to  Bode,  Lucius,  a  King  of  Britain,  made  to  Eleutheres,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  lh«  reign  of  M.  Antoninus,  see  the  innervations  of 
kWicim,  (aV  Aeo.  Ckritl.  p.  216.) 
f  Bulpit  Saver.  Hut.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  c.  32. 
1  Ruinart.  Act.  Mart.  Simetr.  p.  130. 
&  Grrg. Turns.  Oil.  Frame.  lib.  i.  c.  28. 
|  Bnteb.  Hut.  Beck*,  lib.  l  c.  13. 
1  Oibbon,  Dtctint  and  Fall,  tee.  c.  1&. 


If  we  omit  the  exercise  of  Miraculous  powers,  the 
existence  of  which  after  the  Apostolical  Ages  is  dis- 
puted, (chiefly  because  the  Fathers  of  the  Ilnd  and 
lllrd  centuries  speak  of  it  only  in  general  language,  an 
instance  being  seldom  specified,  and  when  specified 
usually  relating  to  the  expulsion  of  Demons,*  or  to  the 
healing  of  diseases,  in  which  it  is  commonly  admitted 
there  is  more  room  for  mistake  than  in  any  other  class 
of  Miracles,)  we  must,  doubtless,  consider  as  among 
the  chief  causes  which,  under  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  the 
disgust  which  Paganism,  notwithstanding  its  splendour, 
must  often  have  left  on  the  reflecting  mind ;  the  disrepute 
into  which  Divination  and  Oracles  had  fallen ;  the  con- 
trariety and  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  systems  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  the  zeal,  the  fortitude,  the  affection,  the  hos- 
pitality, the  general  virtues  of  the  Christians,  so  peculiar 
and  so  remarkable ;  the  union  of  their  well-organized 
Religious  community ;  the  unwearied  efforts  of  their 
preachers;  the  circulation  of  Apologies,  pious  works, 
and  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  (soon,  in  all  pro- 
bability, translated  into  Latin,)  by  which  the  evidences 
and  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Revealed  Religion 
were  gradually  discovered  and  appreciated. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  ancient  converts 
have  not  detailed  with  more  minuteness  the  accidental 
circumstances  which  first  arrested  their  attention,  and 
the  progress  of  their  thoughts  from  increasing  respect 
to  final  conviction.  The  unparalleled  patience  of  the 
Christians  under  sufferings;  the  improbability  that  men 
addicted  to  vice  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  that 
is  desirable,  and  deliver  themselves  voluntarily  to  the 
executioner;  such  was  the  first  circumstance  which 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  Justin; 
such  the  first  reasoning  which  led  him  to  embrace  a 
Religion,  of  which  he  himself  became  subsequently  a, 
Martyr.t 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  method  by  which  Chris-  Effects  of 
tianity  was  spread,  nor  the  numerical  state  of  the  early  the  convei 
Proselytes,  which  demands  our  consideration,  as  the  Jl"™.?,'.1'1 
mental  effects  which  Conversion  produced.  The  change 
of  conduct,  as  described  by  the  early  Christians,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  History  of  Man:  "We,"  exclaims 
Justin  Martyr,  "  who  formerly  rejoiced  in  licentiousness, 
now  embrace  discretion  and  chastity :  we,  who  resorted 
to  magical  arts,  now  devote  ourselves  to  the  unbegotten 
God,  tlie  God  of  goodness ;  we,  who  set  our  affections 
upon  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  to  the  common 
stock  all  our  property,  aitd  share  it  with  the  indigent ; 
we,  who,  owing  to  diversity  of  customs,  would  not 
partake  of  the  same  hearth  with  (hose  of  a  different 
race,  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  together, 
and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  who  unjustly  hate  us,  that  by  leading  a  life  con- 
formed to  the  excellent  precepts  of  Christianity,  they 
may  be  filled  with  the  good  hope  of  obtaining  the 
same  happiness  with  ourselves  from  that  God,  who  is 
Lord  above  all  things."!    1°  *°  Age  of  libertinism,  the 

*  The  etpoJsion  of  Daemons  is  considered  by  the  Fathers  as  a 
cjtxl  cause  of  the  conreninn  of  the  Gentiles.  Iren.  torn.  ii.  c  &7. 
Tertull.  Apai.  c.  23.  Orig.  e.  CeA.  lib.  ii.  p.  20.  Uctaot.  lib.  v.  c  27, 
Ac.  That  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  in  Ibe  minds  of  the  learned 
against  this  kind  of  demonstration,  may  be  inferred  from  Ulptan, 
lib.  viii.  it  Tribunal. ;  m  Digttt.  lib.  50.  tit.  13.  leg.  t. ;  and  Marcos 
Antoninus  in  Mtd.  p.  1. 

4  Apal.  ii.  c.  12. 

\  Apol  '•  c.  M.  Corop.  Orig.  c.  Cth.  lib.  iii. ;  Leettnt.  Dm.  1ml. 
lib.  iii.  c.  26. 
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Christian  was  distinguished  by  purity, 
transformed  into  love,  and  the  violence  of  passion  sub- 
sided into  tenderness  and  peace.  The  proud  became 
humble.  The  contemner  submitted  to  contempt.  All 
felt,"  that  the  Morality  of  their  Religion  was  u  fixed  and 
imperative  Rule,  and  not,  like  the  Ethics  of  Philoso- 
phy, t  mere  Reasoning,  often  too  vague  and  imperfect 
to  convince,  and  always  too  destitute  of  authority  to 
command.  But  this  reform  was  vital :  it  altered  not 
so  much  the  exterior  appearance  as  the  inward  heart. 
The  Christians,  in  general,  appear  to  have  affected  no 
peculiarity  in  habit  or  diet,  and  to  have  refused  no  pro- 
fession which  was  consistent  with  their  Religious  creed, 
and  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Society.  They 
frequented  the  Forum  and  the  Bnths :  they  were  seen  in 
the  camp, J  and  at  the  marts;  they  followed  an  agri- 
cultural, a  mercantile,  or  a  sea-faring  life.§ 

That  some  Christians  fell  into  extremes  in  their 
condemnation  of  innocent  pleasures  cannot  be  denied: 
but  the  critical  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  deep 
importance  of  being  free  from  all  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  impropriety,  or  which  had  any  tendency 
to  produce  evil,  are  considerations  which  ought  very 
much  to  diminish  the  severity  with  which  their  conduct 
has  been  viewed. 

But  it  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  that,  among 
the  early  Converts,  there  were  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously been  guilty  of  immoral  practices.|    It  ought  to 

comparatively  small.  The  majority  were  'men  of  re- 
gular habits,*;  whose  feelings  were  naturally  drawn  by 
a  congenial  influence  towards  a  Religion  by  which 
tbeir  sentiments  of  virtue  were  strengthened,  refined, 
and  elevated.  Rut  that  persons  who  had  fallen  into 
sin,  at  a  period  of  extreme  licentiousness,  should  have 
sought  forgiveness  in  the  bosom  of  a  Church,  which, 
though  it  emphatically  condemned  guilt,  pointed  out 
Repentance,  is,  we  conceive,  a  circumstance  rather 
redounding  to  iU  honour  than  deserving  of  reproach. 
The  nature  of  Paganism  was  little  adapted  to  instruct, 
still  less  to  console.  The  offender,  who  had  once  broken 
through  the  fence  of  his  first  scruples,  felt  no  moral 
check  to  arrest  htm  in  his  descent  through  the  various 
stages  of  crime.**  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
exempt  from  that  inscrutable  feeling  of  remorse, 
which,  whether  it  flows  from  Nature,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  accidental  influences,  still  clings  to  the 
hiart  from  which  even  Belief  has  been  banished. ft 
The  uneasiness  which  consumed  Tiberius.}!  the 
which  disturbed  the  dreams  of  Nero.§§  the 
of  horror  which  haunted 


,  and  which  Scep- 


*  The  Christian!,  u  tong  a*  Uwy  adhered  to  tbeir  Religion,  though 
miny  mi  He  red  for  the  Faith,  were  not  charged  with  specific  Crimea 
ia  the  courti  of  justice.  (TertuU.  Apol.  c.  44.)  So  Minucius  Felix, 
Dt  rttlro  nmvni  mrrrr  riwnlMl:  ChrutiaiutM  M  nullut,  mil  ant 
rtaa  mam  ReUgiettit  ami  pnfugut,  c.  35. 

|  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  42. 

J  Oo  this  point,  however,  tba  viewi  of  different  Christians  seen  to 
have  been  different.  See  Orig.  c.  Ct/i.  lib.  viii.  p.  427,  sod  U.e  nolo 
of  Spencer. 

i  TettuU.  Apol.  c  45. 

I  Cbbon,  Dtdin*  and  Fall,  t[t.  c.  16. 

%  Orij.  e.  CtU.  lib.  iii.  p.  )M). 

**  Q-i*  pfcooMji/uttm  jMuntf  wit  t   Juv.  SaL  xiii. 

ft  Juv.  Sal.  xiii.  ox. 

J  J  Tacit.  A»m.  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 

S\  IU4.  lib.  xiv. 

111!  Dio  Cuaius,  Cb.  Uxvli. 


Christianity  alone  «■• 
offered  the  remedy:  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  ( 
Christianity  was  chosen.  In  fact,  a  mighty  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Gentiles.  Thoughts  and  feelings  which,  while  the 
possessors  reposed  beneath  the  shade  of  ancient  Idol- 
atry, lay  shrunk  and  closed,  were  warmed  and  elicited. 
Strong  principles  evinced  the  operation  of  strong 
motives.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  futurity — almost  as 
unknown  in  that  Age  to  the  uneducated  as  to  the 
learned*— worked  upon  the  Christian  with  all  their 
force  and  fulness ;  and  the  effects  were  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  and  activity  of  the  cause. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  here,  that  the  early 
Converts  were  not  men  whose  minds,  suddenly  struck  and 
inflamed,  had  caught  but  a  partial  light  on  some  promi- 
nent points,  without  extending  their  view  over  the  general 
nature  of  Christianity ;  but  men  who,  before  tbeir  ad- 
into  the  Church,  had  remained  during  a 
period,  the  length  of  which  seems  sometimes  to 
have  been  considerable, t  in  the  degree  of  Catechu- 
mens,? in  order  that  they  might  receive  a  course  of 
gradual  instruction  on  the  great  Moral  truths  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  and  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  intentions  by  the  holiness  of  their 
lives.  And,  if  afterwards  they  should  fall  into  guilt,  a 
severe,  and  often  a  very  protracted  penance  was  re- 
quired, as  a  necessary  step  for  the  attainment  of 
pardoo.J 

III.  Influence  of  the  Pagan  Religion ,-  Cause*  of  the 
Oppotition  tcthich  Christianity  experienced  from  the 
Roman  Government. 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  state  of  Christianity,  Influence  ol 
its  History,  previous  to  its  Civil  establishment,  is,  for  the  ">«  Pp'y- 
most  part,  the  History  of  Persecutions  :  it  is  necessary  ,'"'','<: 
therefore  to  develope  the  causes  of  so  remarkable  a 
circumstance. 


ayalcm. 


rich  si 
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The  Pagan  Religion,  with  its  i 
geants,  had  naturally  a  strong  ascei 
of  the  unreflecting.  Its  Priests  its  Temples,  its  Mysteries, 
its  Sacrifices,  its  magnificent  Processions,  calling  to  their 
aid  the  varied  powers  of  Music,  Painting,  and  Sculpture, 
and  awakening  the  different  feelings  of  awe,  pleasure, 
interest,  and  triumph,  conspired  with  the  force  of  early 
habits  and  recollections,  to  work  a  very  powerful  de- 
lusion. Attention  was  diverted  from  the  poverty  of  its 
to  the  sumptuousness  of  its  externals.  Its 
system  of  Ethics,  and  its  cold  aud  gloomy 
prospects  of  a  dimly  shadowed  futurity,  were  forgotten 
amid  a  glow  of  ritual  brilliancy,  which  was  designed  to 
kindle  intense  enthusiasm. 

But  these  were  fur  from  being  the  only  means  by  which 
Paganism  excited  that  train  of  emotions  which  precluded 
the  free  action  of  temperate  inquiry.    It  was  the  care  of 
the  Statesman  to  implant  and  cherish  the  prejudice,  which 
afterwards  clung  with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  minds  of  the 
populace,  that,  to  their  deep  respect  for  the  Deities  af 
the  Republic,  the  unexampled  success  of  the  Roman  Ortaineuof 
arms  was  to  be  attributed.    The  piety  of  Romulus  and  the  Romnni 
of  Numa  was  believed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  "tribed  to 
their  greatness.    The  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  Em-  j^,™^ 

•  Cic.  Or.  pn  aurnt.  ,  He  AW.  Dm.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.   Juv.  Sat.  ii. 
149.  &c. 

+  Orig.  c.  CtU.  lib.  iii.  p.  142,  Ac. 

X  Biashain,  Antiamt.  «/ tkt  Chnl  Chnrih,  v„l.  i. 

i  Tirtull.  d<  I W.   Cyprian,  rfe  Up*.  »«.  27. 
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;  of  assiduous  devotion. 


HUtory.   ptre  was  deemed  the 

■~v""'  "It  was,"  they  pompously  exclaimed,  "  by  exercising 
Religious  discipline  in  the  camp,  and  by  fortifying  the 
City  with  Sacred  rites,  with  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the 
various  degrees  of  a  numerous  Priesthood,  that  they 
had  stretched  their  dominion  beyond  the  paths  of  the 
Sun  and  the  limits  of  the  Ocean."4  And,  as  Public 
prosperity  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  favourable 
agency  of  the  Gods,  so  were  Public  calamities  con- 
sidered as  visitations  of  their  anger.  The  influence  of 
these  opinions  was  peculiarly  active  among  the  Romans, 
whose  attachment  to  their  Religion  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Heathen  world.  Hence 
arose  that  exclusion  of  Foreign  rites,  which,  though 
practically  modified  by  Political  necessity,  was  theoreti- 
cally a  port  of  their  Religious  system. 
Observs-  It  has  been  the  practice  of  late  Writers  to  expatiate 
lion*  oo  the  jn  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration  on  the  unbounded 
toleration  which  characterised  the  Constitution  of 
Rome.f  yet  it  is  evident  from  History,  that  this  supposed 
indulgence  was  far  more  circumscribed  than  its  panegy- 
rists have  asserted.  It  was  positively  forbidden  by  Law 
to  honour  with  private  worship  any  other  Deity  than 
such  as  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Religion 
by  Public  authority  ;J  and  this  Law,  though  it  might 
have  been  frequently  allowed  to  slumber,  was  not 
abrogated  at  a  very  distant  period  from  its  original 
enactment.  L.  jEmilius  Paulus,  in  his  Consulship,  or- 
dered the  Temples  of  Iris  and  Serapis,  Gods  not  legally 
recognised  by  the  Romans,  to  be  destroyed,  and,  ob- 
serving the  religious  fear  which  checked  the  People,  he 
himself  seized  an  axe,  and  struck  the  first  blow  against 
the  portals  of  the  sacred  edifice.§  On  several  occasions 
the  Senate  exerted  its  power  to  prevent  Religious  inno- 
vations^ The  Consul  Posthumius  is  represented  by 
Livy  as  alleging  in  a  powerful  speech  the  ancient  laws, 
so  often  repealed,  against  worships  derived  from  other 
Countries,  and  as  declaring  that  nothing,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  wisest  Legislators,  was  more  calculated  to  dis- 
solve the  national  Religion  than  the  introduction  of 
Foreign  rites.*]  Dion  Cassius  has  transmitted  to  us 
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*  Sic  amptritm  unan  ultra  Soht  viot  rl  tpmu  Orrani  trnutea  pro- 
pagatit,  dum  tttreeni  m  arwut  virtutem  rdigmum,  dttm  unseat 
munmni  taerormm  retigionihut,  cat  I  it  nrginifmt,  mattU  hanaribut  te 
ncmjni^ut  Htcrrdotvm.    Min.  Felix.  Oc/a*Tats,p.  51.  lid.  16712. 

f  Mont^trjuieu,  in  bis  Diswrtaliuo  Smr  la  PoAtufUe  tit*  Homafat 
dant  la  Rtliifian  ;   Voltaire,  Diet.  PAUoa.  art.  TWrronce,  (Knar. 
torn,  xxsviii.  p.  404  ;  Oibbon,  Dtttime  and  Fall  of  the  Human 
,  c.  16,  tie. 
TrrtuU.^Boaw.  c.  5,  ice. 
i  Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  c  3.  n.  2. 

||  In  the  year  o.c.  326,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  drought, 
individuals  had  retorted  to  new  ritea  with  a  view  of  appeasing  tho 
wrath  of  Heaven,  the  Senate  enjoined  the  jRiiiei  to  suffer  no  other 
God  atid  no  other  form  of  worship  than  that  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Roinaa  usage.  (LW.)ib.  iv.)  In  v.  c.541,  in  the  height  of  the  second 
ftinic  war.loe  Senate  published  a  strict  lU-eree  almost  certain  Religious 
innovations,  which  had  been  introduced.  fLiv.  lib.  xxv.)  In  v.  c.615Ui« 
Praetor.  C.  Cornelius  Hiapaltu,  banished  those  who  attempted  to  esta- 
blish the  worship  of  tbe  Sabasian  Jupiter,  (Valer.  Max.  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  and 
in  tr.  c.  701 ,  the  Templet  of  Itif  and  Serapis  were  again  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Senate.  (Dion,  lib,  xl.)  These  laws  may  be  found 
more  fully  detailed  in  an  article,  Sur  fc  Rrtptrt  pur  /re  Howutimt 
avotext  p*mr  ia  lirligwn.  Huit*trt  de  f  .iiudrm.  dtt  Intcrtftt,  torn, 
xxx  iv.  p.  110 — 125. 

•jf  ffttatitt  hoc  pat  rum  avorumqtie  aytatc  aegotium  rtt  nutgittratiomw 
datum,  mi  tacra  externa  fieri  petartnt ;  tacrificaht  rataaue  fan, 
dm,  arte  prvhtherent  ;  taticinot  htm  rwamrrmt  combnrrrentou 


celebrated  Oration,  in  which 

press  on  Augustus  a  conviction  of  the  dangers  which 
he  conceives  would  result  from  the  toleration  of  new 
Religions.  And  even  under  Tiberius,  the  Egyptian 
ceremonies  were  violently  proscribed. 

The  mistaken  opinion  of  an  entire  freedom  tram 
persecution,  may  have  originated  in  a  wrong  inference, 
drawn  from  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  coexistent  with 
intolerant  laws  against  public  deviations  from  the  esta- 
blished rites,  was  an  almost  unlimited  liberty  enjoyed  by 
individuals  of  expressing  private  sentiments.  On  the 
Stage,  and  in  the  works  of  professed  Sceptics,  the 
keenest  ridicule  against  the  popular  Gods  was  exercised 
with  perfect  impunity.*  The  sarcastic  attacks  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  as  well  aa  the  impious  sentiments 
of  Seneca  tbe  Tragedian,  were  heard  without  censure. 
The  philosophic  raillery  of  Cicero  and  of  Lucian  was 
indulged  in  without  danger. f 

The  Christian  Religion  had  therefore  to  encounter  the 
aversion  which  the  Romans  entertained  against  Foreign 
Worship ;  an  aversion,  indeed,  which  the  enlargement 
of  their  Empire  bad  considerably  diminished,  but  which 
may  still  be  thought  not  to  have  been  wholly  eradicated. 
But  however  inclined  tbe  ruling  powers  might  have 
been  in  other  cases  to  relax  their  severity,  there  were 
several  distinctive  features  in  the  Christian  Religion 
which  soon  awakened  their  apprehension.  It  was  the 
Religion,  not  of  any  particular  Nation  or  City,  but  of  a 
Sect ;  and  that  not  merely  a  recent,  but  a  Proselyting 
Sect  It  admitted  no  intercommunity  of  Worship  ; 
its  existence  required  I  he  destruction  of  all  other  Sys- 
tems. It  was  not,  like  the  Religions  of  Polytheism,  a 
new  scion,  which  might  be  grafted  on  the  general  slock. 
It  was  not  an  attempt  to  fill  up  an  additional  niche  in  the 
Pantheon.  It  was  an  exclusive,  uncompromising  Creed, 
which  not  merely  did  not  harmonize  with  any  other,  but 
condemned  nil  others.  As  it  demanded  undivided  alle- 
giance from  its  followers,  so  it  did  not  accept  preferred 
coalition  with  its  opponents.  The  Christians  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  Gods  and  Tem- 
a  pies  and  Ceremonies  of  Idolatry.  The  Purple  of  the 
Pagan  Priesthood,  to  which  the  Crowd  bad  been  taught 
to  look  up  with  reverence,  was,  in  their  eyes,  mockery.} 
This  spirit,  though  perhaps  not  at  first  fully  perceived* 
was  no  sooner  felt  than  resisted.  §  It  was  imputed  to 
a  strange  obliquity  of  intellect  or  of  will.  The  ruling 
maxim  of  Roman  administration  was  evidently,  if 
Foreign  Worships  could  not  be  excluded,  at  least  to  con- 
solidate them  into  one  great  Religions  federacy ;  to  allow 
men  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  but  to  unite 
together  those  opinions  by  a  common  principle  of  ac- 
commodation and  reciprocal  indulgence.  The  Legis- 
lator, who  could  not  bend  and  mould  Christianity  into 
part  of  the  Polytheistic  structure,  put 


Of  the? 
Christi&a 
Church 
in  the  IIdJ 
•ad  IJIrd 
Centuries. 


Causes  to 

which  lha 
opposition 
made  to 
Chris- 
tianity most 
be  ascribed. 


durtplimam  tacrficandi  pnrUrquam  nu.rr  Humana  ate- 
terent  t    Judtcabamt  entm  prudrnlittimi  wn  muu  dinini  hrmantjur 
'  retigioait  rase,  qiram  ubi  nvn  vatno. 
(Liv.lib.xxxix.c.  16) 


•  This  was  a  eireomstanee  which  frequently  struck  tbe  early 
Christian*.  Just  Hart-  Apt*,  i.  c.  4  ;  Tertull.  Apol  e.  46.  Quimmo 
tt  Dm  vetlrat  palam  dtttrtamt ....  lattdantibut  rttit,  tic 

f  The  same  licence  existed  in  Ancient  Greece  ;  and.  by  a  some- 
what similar  anomaly,  the  Church  of  Rome  combined  with  her  farnter 
spirit  of  rigid  intolerance  the  strange  permission  of  eahibiiing  thea- 
trical pieces,  in  which  the  events  of  Scriprare  History  were  repee- 
seated  with  irrevereat  buffoonery. 

J  Sacerdatum  kamarti  tt  purpura*  dnpteiaml.    (Win.  Fcl.  c.  $.) 

*  See  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  tail,  tie.  c.  16.  The  observation  of 
Voltaire,  in  accounting  for  tbe  different  Treatment  which  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians  experienced  is  not  without  troth.  i>»  Jtaft  aw 
voutaient  pat  out  la  starve  de  Jupiter  fit  i  Jrrumttcm ;  null  Im 
Chrrtiem  nt  wmthitnt  pat  eu'e/le  fit  au  Copilele.    Diet.  I'htUi. 
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Ham?,  it  out  of  the  circle  of  toleration,  however  capacious, 
Vw»v-w«/  and  endeavoured  to  crush  it,  before  its  magnitude  waa 
increased.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  Christian 
was  often  condemned  simply  on  account  of  bis  Profes- 
sion, when  no  criminal  acts  were  proved,  or  even  alleged. 
The  Name  was  a  Test  The  Magistrate  was  probably 
directed  to  consider  it  as  such,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  a  System,  of  wliich,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  define 
the  mischief.  But  the  sufferer,  who  felt  unable  to  ex- 
plain on  what  principle  so  singular  a  deviation  from 
ordinary  practice  could  be  grounded,  loudly  complained 
of  the  palpable  injustice  of  passing  sentence  on  him,  in 
consequence  of  a  mere  Name,  without  any  judicial  in- 
quiry into  his  character  and  conduct*  Such,  at  least, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  solution  of  the  anomalous  mode 
of  treatment  which  the  Christians  experienced. 
(Voim  Out,  independently  of  these  apprehensions  of  the  effects 
of  the  new  Religion,  arising  from  its  essential  incom- 
patibility with  Polytheism,  the  persons  who  professed  it 
laboured  under  suspicions  of  disaffection  to  the  Civil 
Government  They  refused  to  adore  the  Image  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  ;f  they  refused  to  offer  Idolatrous 
Sacrifices  for  his  safety ;  they  refused  to  swear  by  the 
Genius  of  Cxsar,  and  to  join  in  Festivals  on  the  occasion 
of  signal  victories.  They  were  sometimes  accused  of  de- 
clining' to  assist  in  the  wars,  J  by  which  the  dangers  which 
encircled  the  Roman  Empire  were  averted.  Doubts 
were  consequently  awakened,  which  were  not  imme- 
diately dispelled  by  their  declarations,  however  empha- 
tic, that,  although  they  turned  with  shuddering  from 
profane  Rites,  yet  they  cherished  fidelity,  offered  Pray  ers$ 
for  the  lives  and  prosperity  of  their  appointed  Gover- 
nors, paid  duly  all  Tributes  and  Taxes,  abstained  from 
factious  commotions,  and  promoted  charity  and  affec- 
tion among  the  various  members  of  the  Social  Body. 
The  accusation  made  more  impression  than  the  defence. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  habitual  mention  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  may,  by  a  misapprehension  of 
its  meaning,  have  tended  to  excite  distrust.*, 
Kftfr  But  nothing  was  more  effectual  in  rousing  the  fears  of 
"T*  the  Roman  Rulers  than  the  circumstance,  that  men, whose 
principle-;  were  already  questioned,  should  hold  frequent 
nocturnal  Meetings — Meetings  which  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  Law,  and  always  dreaded  as  the  secret 
schools  of  dangerous  conspiracies.  Thus  was  it  the 
hard  lot  of  the  Christians,  that  thty  could  neither  as- 
semble openly,  without  being  exposed  to  violence,  nor 
privately,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
It  was  injudicious  in  them,  however,  to  suffer  the 
to  be  heightened  by  adopting  the  language  of 
mystery  on  the  subject  of  their  Sacraments.^ 


•  Just  Mart  Apol  i.  c  4.  TartulL  Afol.  c.  3. 
f  Ternill.  stft.  c.  33,  &c. 

X  Tertullian,  io  Kit  Tract  dt  Cormi,  considers  it  unlawful  for  ■ 
Christina  lo  be  *  soldier.  This  ni  wnUca  after  his  secession  from 
the  Church  ;  bat  il  mutt  be  remembered,  that  the  Runum  seem  not 
to  hat*  distinguished  the  Orthodox  from  the  Schematic  The  peru- 
sal of  the  conclusion  of  the  VUltb  Book  of  Orifea  «#aimt  Caltiu, 
■d,  we  think,  bare  alone  awakened,  ia  a  hijb  degree,  Uh  fears  of 
■  Knmiti  Kulers. 


The  feeling  of  fear  or  hatred  already  entertained  was    Of  the 
considerably  increased  by  the  cloud  of  calumnies  in  Christian 
which  their  conduct  was  enveloped.   S trance  reports  of  .  S!""T!>  , 

j-         .      n>.  .      ,      .      .      •        .  ia  the  lira 

disgusting  Rites  were  industriously  circulated,  and  ere-  »Dd  1  llrd 
dulously  believed.  The  fury  of  the  lower,  and  the  dis-  Centuries, 
trust  of  the  higher  Orders,  were  raised  by  absurd  fictions,  v»vW 
which  represented  the  Christians  as  slaying  a  new-born  Obstrva- 
infantat  their  initiation;  drinking  the  blood;  tearing  Uo,"  on. 
asunder  the  limbs;  binding  themselves  lo  secrecy ; 
and  consummating  their  deeds  of  horror  in  the  shades  Christians, 
of  night,  by  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  the  most 
depraved  passions.*  In  vain  did  the  Christian,  who 
avoided  the  sight  of  the  sanguinary  feats  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  who  observed  the  Apostolic  precept  of  ab- 
staining from  blood, t  express  his  deepest  abhorrence 
of  inventions,  which  apparently  originated  in  a  mon- 
strous perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharistic 
Commemoration  of  the  Death  of  Christ ;  in  vain  did 
he  appeal  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and 
challenge  the  minutest  investigation  of  his  actions  ;  the 
progress  of  falsehood  was  but  slowly  repressed,  and  was 
attended  by  many  and  serious  evils.  The  expressions 
of  affection  which  the  Christians  employed  were  mis- 
coustrucd.J  The  remembrance  of  the  infamous  prac- 
tices, which  kindled  the  indignation  of  tbe  Senate 
against  the  Bacchanals,  inspired  the  Roman  Statesman 
with  a  belief,  that  there  was  no  crime  so  revolting 
which  might  not  be  committed  under  the  cloak  of  Reli- 
gion; and  the  knowledge  of  the  disgraceful  scenes 
which  passed  in  the  secret  Ceremonies  of  the  Bona 
Dra,  had  strengthened  the  opinion,  that  whatever  was 
concealed  was  either  improper  in  itself,  or  likely  to 
lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  Nor  would  it  be 
discharging  the  duties  which  Truth  prescribes,  to  sup- 
press the  fact,  that  some  among  the  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians§  charge  the  Heretics  with  impurities  as  deep,  and 
cruelties  as  incredible,  as  the  worst  accusations  of  which 
they  themselves  complain.  If  their  accounts  are  false, 
it  must  diminish  our  surprise,  that  the  Pagans  should 
have  credited  rumours,  widely  spread,  while  even 
Christians  recorded  calumnies  too  dreadful  to  admit 
of  the  faintest  description  :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  accounts  are  true,  we  ought  surely  to  make  some 
allowances  for  the  difficulty  which  men,  unacquainted 
with  the  exact  nature  of  tbe  Christian  Doctrine,  must 
have  found  in  accurately  discriminating  which  Sects 
were  justly,  and  which  were  not  justly,  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Christian, — an  appellation  assumed 
by  all.  whether  Catholic  or  Schismatic.  Yet,  after  all 
which  may  be  urged  in  their  defence,  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Pagans  in  receiving  reports  which  they  had  not  in 
vestigated,  notwithstanding  the  internal  improbability 
of  the  pretended  facts,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
means  of  inquiry  which  they  possessed,  notwithstanding 
the  bold  challenge  of  the  Apologists  to  sift  thoroughly 
all  charges  adduced  against  their  Society,  is  certainly 
unjustifiable ;  and  the  more  so,  as,  on  the  supposed 
truth  of  these  reports,  extraordinary  cruelties  were  not 
unfrequcntly  exercised. 


6  Tertnll.  Apot.  c.3«,  fte. 
I  Justin  Martyr  (m  Apol.  i.  c  1 1,) 


sected  la  mean  a  Kjogdom  on  BarUk 
•J  On  the  ucieot  eastern  of  concealing  the  oxtura  of  tbe  Saera- 
i'i  Am+fmtia  of  the  Lkruutm  Glare*,  b.  X.  c.  6. 


«ra-  l 


Sea  the  description  fives  in  Miauciua  Felix,  c.  9,  he 
The  Heathens  were  aware  of  this  fact   Tertull.  AyoL  c.  9. 
Oasis,  noL  ia  Hin.  FeL  c  9. 

xWiil.  c.  14  ;  aarii.  e.  1,  *e. 
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Its  object. 


Infernoes 
drawn  (rom 
the  ques- 


Edict* 
against  the 
Christian^. 


Althoooh  we  hare  already  briefly  adverted  to  the 
celebrated  Letter*  which  Pliny,  during  his  residence  as 
Governor  in  the  Province  of  Pontus  and  Bitbyuia,  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan,  a  more  minute  examination,  and 
an  illustration  of  it  by  a  few  additional  remarks,  will 
perhaps  be  the  best  method  of  conveying  a  clear  and 
connected  idea  of  the  policy  which  directed  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  Rulers  at  the  period  succeeding  the 
Apostolic  Age.  The  object  of  Pliny  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  inquiry  and  of  punishment, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  against  the  followers 
of  the  new  Religion.  He  states,  that  he  had  never 
been  present  at  their  trials,  and  that  he  entertained 
doubts  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding,  particularly 
on  the  following  points;  whether  difference  of  age  were 
taken  into  consideration,  or  whether  the  tender  and  the 
robust  were  treated  with  the  same  severity ;  whether 
portion  were  granted  on  repentance,  or  a  renunciation 
of  Christianity  were  judged  of  no  avail ;  whether  the 
mere  name  of  Christian,  unconnected  with  any  crime, 
or  the  crimes  that  accompanied  the  name  were  the  object 
of  punishment. 

From  these  questions  it  appears  to  us  manifest,  that 
the  Christiana  were  then  generally  known  as  a  separate 
Body;  that  judicial  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  them  ;  that  the  repeated  complaints,  which  the 
Apologists  make,  of  being  punished  for  a  name  only, 
are  neither  unfounded,  nor  extravagant ;  lastly,  that 
Pliny's  design  was  to  suggest  to  the  Emperor  certain 
distinctions,  calculated  to  mitigate  the  rigour  which  had 
been  exercised  indiscriminately  agaiust  the  various 
members  of  the  rising  Sect. 

It  is  still  doubtful  whether  any  Edict,  specifically 
directed  against  the  Christians,  was  then  in  force.f 
The  expressions  of  Tertullian  seem  to  intimate,  that 


•  Win.  lib.  x.  Ep.  97. 

t  Moaheim,  Lardaer,  Gibbon,  Ac,  are  of  opiuion,  that  there  were 
cu>  Edict!  in  force  against  the  Cliriitians.  Bishop  Kayc  rcmarta, 
that  the  conclusion  it  ernxieoui,  if  any  weight  it  to  be  attached  to 
the  ttateraents  of  Tertullian,  in  his  first  Book  ad  Nation';  c.  7. 
Apohg.  c.  1,  5.  37;  ad  Scap*l.  c.  4.  (/.ccttrri  «n  TtrlmlliaH, 
p.  IIS.)  With  respect  to  the  abrogation  of  Dotnitiao'i  laws  by  the 
Senate,  which  Moabeim  and  Lard  tier  mention,  and  the  belief  io 
which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Suetonius  (in  Lhm.  c.  23.)  and  the 
writer  of  the  Treatise  it  M»rtib.  Ptrnxnt  c.  21,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  Trajan  restored  Doaiitian '»  Rescripts,  hpistoltt  rmm 
Dvtmtiani  riandmrnnl.  (Plin.  lib.  x.  £p.<G.)  (See  Gibbon's  hultjr 
Erpurgator.  in  his  MueHt.  ff'arh,  eoU  v.  p.  560.) 


the  laws  of  Nero,  in  this  particular  case,  were  not  ab- 
rogated. Nor  can  the  contrary  be  inferred  from  the 
uncertainty  of  so  experienced  a  lawyer  as  Pliny, 
since  he  himself,  in  another  of  his  Letters,  laments  his 
deflcicucyon  some  points  of  legal  knowledge.*  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  these  laws,  if 
not  formally  and  entirely  annulled,  were,  in  many  re- 
spects, become  of  dubious  authority,  and  that  the  general 
decrees  of  the  Senate  against  the  introduction  of  new 
Deities,  though  they  enabled  harsh  or  unjust  Governors 
to  pursue  the  most  vigorous  measures,  were  regarded 
by  milder  Rulers  as  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  their  meaning  and  in  their  application. 

In  this  state  of  perplexity,  Pliny  proceeds  to  describe 
the  method  which  he  had  followed  towards  all  who  were 
brought  before  him  on  the  charge  of  being  Christians. 
He  put  the  question,  Whether  they  were  members  of 
the  Body  to  which  they  were  accused  of  belonging? 
If  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  repeated  the 
question  a  second  and  a  third  time,  accompanying  it 
with  the  threat  of  capital  punishment.  Such  as  still 
persisted  in  their  confession  he  looked  upon  as  infa- 
tuated, and  ordered  to  be  led  away,  to  prison  or  to 
execution ;  for  the  word  employed  is  susceptible  of  this 
ambiguity. t  "  For,"  he  adds,  in  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  impelled  him  to  the  adoption  of  this 
course,  "  I  never  doubled,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  their  confession,  stubbornness,  at  least,  and 
inflexible  obstinacy,  ought  to  be  punished."  This  sen- 
tence, when  considered  in  connection  with  his  previous 
avowal  of  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  trials  of  the 
Christians,  throws  great  light  on  on  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  the  contempt  and  opposition  which 
Christianity  experienced  from  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Magistrate.  Ignorance  of  the  new,  and  attachment  to 
the  old  Religion,  were  the  main  springs  which  directed 
the  learned  and  the  powerful.  The  soft  feelings  of 
humanity  were  repressed  by  a  conviction,  that  all 
attempts  to  endanger  the  Religious  Establishment 
would  necessarily  shake  the  stability  of  those  Civil  insti- 
tutions with  which,  by  a  variety  of  means,  it  had  leng 


pursued) 
Pliny. 


*  Bp.  14.  lib.  eiiL  wherein  he  consults  Ariilo,  and  giees  the  i 
of  his  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Jut  Smatamm. 

f  Pcrttrer**!**  duei  imm  ;  that  It  does  not  necessarily  imp«y 
capital  punishment  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  other  Writers, 
e.  e.  JVe  tniAi  in  coreere  AttbUiindu»t  at/,  ft  7ri* 
juuttttt.    Cic.  dt  Lege  Agrar.  Or.  ii.  sec.  37. 
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been  united.  The  great  maxim  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
in  its  external  relation!),  and  in  its  internal  policy, 
to  spare  the  subject,  hut  to  enforce  subjection.  Par- 
atbjectit,  tt  dcbttlare  tuperbo*.  The  progfeds,;  &o*- 
ever,  of  Christianity  seems  not  to  have  suffered  that 
check  which  the  severe  proceedings  of  the  Governor 
were  intended  to  produce.  A  more  natural  circum.-. 
■nance  was,  probably,  the  result ;  informations  conti- 
nually multiplied.  In  consequence  of  an  anonymous 
accusation,  Pliny  examined  several  persons,  who  denied 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  who,  as  a  murk'  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  assertions,  repeated  an  appeal  to  the 
Gods,  off* red  supplication  with  wine  and  frankincense 
to  the  Image  of  the  Emperor,  and  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ;*  "with  none  of  which  things,"  odds  the  narrator. 
"  as  it  is  reported,  can  they  who  are  really  Christians 
be  induced  to  comply."  These,  therefore,  were  dis- 
charged. Others  at  first  confessed  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  afterwards  recanted.  Some,  it  appears,  had 
renounced  the  profession  three  years,  some  sooner, 
and  others  twenty  years  before ;  which  periods  cannot 
without  difficulty  be  referred  to  the  Persecutions  under 
Domitian,  and  Nero.f 
The  succeeding  part  of  the  Letter  contains  the  ravour- 
tfce  able  account  of  the  Christians  which  we  have  already 
•*  transcribed.}  This  account,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
^*Cst»!  drawn  by  Pliny  from  those  who  had  recanted ;  men 
who,  in  all  probability,  by  revealing  any  impious  tenet, 
if  such  had  existed  in  the  system,  or  any  vicious  habit 
in  the  professors,  of  the  Religion  which  they  had  for- 
saken, would  gladly  have  found  a  justification  of  their 
apostasy,  satisfactory  alike  to  themselves  and  to  their 
judges,  bringing  peace  to  their  consciences  and  security 
to  their  persons.  An  informer,  who  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  tearing  the  mask  from  the  hypocrite, 
and  dragging  the  criminal  to  light,  would  have  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  was  justly  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  public  benefactor.  Yet,  far  from 
finding  any  discovery  of  concealed  vice,  any  detection 
of  subtle  intrigue,  we  have  a  testimony,  recorded  by  an 
enemy,  and  derived  from  unsuspected  witnesses,  which 
affords  nut  merely  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies,  by 
which  the  character  of  the  first  Christians  was  assailed, 
but  a  strong  evidence  of  their  piety  and  rectitude,  their 
unaffected  simplicity  and  affectionate  union. 

Willi  a  view,  moreover,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
account,  Pliny,  as  we  have  already  observed,  deemed  it 
necesvnry  to  examine  by  torture  two  maid-servants,  who 
are  called  Ministers,  (perhaps  Deaconesses :)  he  was 
unable,  however,  to  discover  any  thing,  except,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "a  wilful  and  immoderate  superstition;" 
an  expression,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  whole  tenour 
or  the  Epistle,  only  equivalent  to  "  an  obstinate  devia- 
tion from  the  established  rites,  a  presumptuous  attempt 
to  disturb  the  Religious  harmony  of  the  Heathen  world." 

In  considering  the  moderation  and  humanity,  by 
which  the  general  conduct  of  Pliny  was  distinguished, 

*  It  U  possible  that  this  additional  injunclioa  may  hare  been  made 
ia  consequence  of  a  lingular  equivocation,  which  we  may,  perhaps, 
mpfx,^*  io  have  breo  tried  before  the  time  of  Uw  VilcMioiaot,  who 
•rgueJ  that  ibey  migtt  <l*oy  that  UVrjr  were  Quietism  without  incur- 
m;  the  penalty  denounced  is  the  word*  of  our  Sewwr,  *  lie  who 
detuc*  Me  before  man,  him  will  I  deny  before  My  Father."  (See 
Bi»hop  a\»ye,  on  TrrtuUian,  p.  163.) 

t  lbia  Inquiry  was  made  probably  a.  d.  104.  Domitian  perishod  in 
t>>o  year  96,  and  Nero  in  68,  (i.  t,  36  yean  before.)  The  person*  ex- 
ami  nod  were  perhaps  confused,  and  not  scrupulously  exact  ia  the  da  tel. 
J  Emefchf4tdia,  HisioaT.cn.  xxxviii.  p.  810.  not*. 
XU 


it  appears  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  which  could 
induce  him  to  select  two  females  as  fit  subjects  to  be 
tried  by  the  horrors  of  the  rack.*  It  is  most  obvious  to 
assign  tfis  |xjt  of  cruelty  to  a  desire  of  extorting  their 
secret  with  greater  facility,  from  the  natural  timidity  of 
the  weaker  sex.  We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind, 
l&it  the  Roman  Laws  did  not  allow  any  persons  to  be 
put  to  the  torture  except  slaves  and  female  servants, 
whose  evidence,  unless  by  this  process,  was  inadmissible-t 
It  was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  continue  these 
ihtolerarrt  proceedings.  Sensible  of  the  inefficacy  of 
any  system  of  indiscriminate  persecution  ;  and  anxious, 
it  may  be  allowed,  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  pity,  and 
to  obtain  Vrom  Imperial  authority* 


definite  regul 

tion,  which  might  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  silencing  the  clamours  of  their  informers,  he 
suspended  all  rigorous  measures  till  the  reply  of  Trajan 
should  relieve  his  perplexity.  To  impress  on  the'  Em- 
peror's mind  a  proper  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  assures  him  that  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  accused,  and  would  still  be 
accused :  for  the  contagion,  he  adds,  of  the  new  super- 
stition had  not  merely  seized  cities,  but  lesser  towns, 
and  the  open  country.  The  Temples  had  been  almost 
deserted  ;  the  sacred  ceremonies  had  suffered  a  long 
intermission ;  and  the  victims  were  for  some  time 
without  purchasers. 

These  assertions  render  it  a  very  probable  conjecture 
that  the  severity  of  the  Governors,  and  the  exasperation 
of  the  populace,  were  excited  and  kept  alive  by  the 
Priests,  by  the  inferior  officers  of  Religion,  and,  in  short, 
by  all  to  whom  the  splendid  solemnities,  or  gorgeous 
structures,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  maintenance 
of  Polytheism,  were  a  source  of  pleasure,  of  emolument, 
and  of  distinction.  Nor  would  the  representations  of 
the  Priesthood  be  received  without  alarm,  even  by  the 
Philosophic  Sceptic.  Regarding  the  existing  Religions 
as  instruments  of  contruul,  or  incentives  to  exertion, 
many  of  the  Sages  of  Antiquity  had  no  sooner  closed  their 
free  speculations  on  the  Divinity,  than  they  bent  before  the 
senseless  objects  of  popular  idolatry  which  they  inter- 
nally ridiculed. {  Even  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  and 
of  Pyrrho,  were  willing  to  discharge  the  sacerdotal 
offices. §  But  the  ascendency  of  the  Priesthood  would  l>e 
particularly  great  in  the  mind  of  Pliny,  who  was  anxious 
that  reverence  should  be  entertained  "for  the  Deities,  for 
ancient  glory,  even  for  fables."||  The  glowing  imagery 
of  Pagan  Worship,  with  its  train  of  varied  associations, 
had  taken  possession  of  his  ardent  fancy.  The  elegance 
of  his  taste  lent  charms  to  empty  pageantry ;  and  his 
time  was  spent  in  building  and  in  adorning  Temples. 


State  of 
Christianity 
in  Pootus 
and  Bilhy- 


InMuraceof 
the  Priest- 


*  Moiheim  adds,  I'rtthyteni  em  Epttcopt  autJugS  siilaptu,  csorlA 
ttmotUale,  nut  in  occulta  lalrntibtu.  (De  Heb.  Car.  p.  232.)  Ths 
assertion  i»,  we  think,  unwarranted  and  unjust. 

f  This  was  not  the  ease  in  other  Countries.    Oictndirm  de 

imttitutu  AtkmifHrium,  /tAooWrarm,  doctiuimarain  homtautm,  epwa* 
oaof  <iiam  (id  qu»d  acrrbiiMtui»»k  nt)  Aaetti,  owesetse  tarqutntur, 
(Ck.  <U  Part.  Oral.  c.  3-1.)  Hence,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Provincials  encouraged  their  Governors  to  acquire,  sad 
perhaps  to  usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack  to  ex- 
tort from  vagrant  and  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of  their  guilt, 
till  tbey  insensibly  proceeded  to  confonud  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
to  disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  Citizens,  (see  DtcltiK  and  FaU, 
ic  c  17.)  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  so  conscientious 
a  Governor  as  Pliny  would  have  deviated  from  tiic  practice  of  the 
Slate  and  the  rule  of  Civilians. 

t  Orig.  c.  CtU.  lib.  v.  p.  260. 

\  Epicu  D—trt.  lib.  li.  e.  20.   Diog.  Laert  lib.  z.  see  10,  Ac, 
fucyc/orxrvfia,  Ssxt!  Kmmbic. 
||  J*.  21.  lib.  vili. 
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Another  remark  must  force  itself  on  the  most  incredulous 
examiner.  The  Letter  affords  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity,  throughout  the 
Province  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  short  space  of 
eighty  years  after  the  death  of  its  Divine  founder.  The 
testimony  of  Pliny,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  writings 
of  Lucian,*  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  expressions,  in 
which  the  Fathers  describe  the  extent  of  the  Church, 
though  doubtless  hyperbolical,  were  not  suggested  by 
the  remotest  wish  to  invent  and  deceive. 

Plioy  concludes  by  describing  the  revival  of  Pagan 
Rites,  in  consequence  of  his  administration,  and  by  ex- 
pressing a  confident  hope  that  if  pardon  were  granted 
on  repentance,  the  new  Sect  would  lose  a  considerable 
number  of  iU  adherents.  The  answer  of  Trajan  is  brief 
and  positive.  After  declaring  his  approbation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Pliny,  and  admitting  the  impossi- 
bility of  laying  down  any  one  rule,  calculated  for  uni- 
versal application,  he  directs,  that  the  Christians  should 
not  be  sought  for,  but  that,  if  any  were  brought  before 
the  Governor,  they  should  be  punished.  Me  was  care- 
ful to  add,  that  such  as  denied  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  confirmed  their  denial  by  supplications 
to  the  Gods,  notwithstanding  any  former  suspicion, 
should  obtain  pardon.  Moreover,  he  observes,  that  an 
accusation  ought  in  no  instance  to  be  admitted,  unless 
signed  by  the  person  who  presented  it ;  for  the  sanction 
of  anonymous  informations  "  would  be  a  disgraceful 
precedent,  unworthy  of  the  Age  of  Trajan."  It  is  in 
speaking  of  this  Rescript  that  Tertullian  has  severely 
reflected  on  the  anomaly  of  forbidding  the  adoption  of 
active  measures  against  the  Christians,  as  if  innocent, 
and  yet  ordering  them  to  be  punished  as  if  guilty. 
"  If,"  he  exclaims,  »•  they  deserve  condemnation,  why 
should  they  not  be  sought  for?  if  they  deserve  not  to  be 
sought  for,  why  should  they  not  be  acquitted  ?"t  But, 
although  Trajan,  from  the  nature  of  existing  laws,  and 
the  influence  of  preconceived  opinions,  might  not  con- 
sider them  as  guiltless,  he  might  nevertheless  regard 
them  as  a  race  of  mistaken  men,  who,  in  their  relation 
of  Citizens,  were  not  likely  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
security  of  Society:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
encouragement  given  to  informers,  a  description  of 
men  against  whom  he  had  published  very  severe 
laws,  would  necessarily  open  a  wide  field  for  malig- 
nity, avarice,  cruelty,  and  all  the  passions  which  are 
nourished  by  Persecution.  He  considered  tacit  neglect 
as  less  dangerous  than  rigorous  search,  but  open  acquit- 
tal as  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Tertullian  himself  has 
not  reckoned  Trajan  among  the  Persecutors,}  and  has 
acknowledged  that  the  effect  of  this  Edict  was  in  some 
degree  to  frustrate  the  Penal  Laws,  on  which  the  harsh 
treatment  which  the  Christians  experienced  from  the 
Provincial  Rulers,  was  generally  grounded. 

We  have  hitherto  detailed  and  commented  upon  the 
Contents  of  these  Letters  on  the  tacit  assumption  of  their 
genuineness.  As  Sender,  however,  has  undertaken  to 
discover  in  them  the  traces  of  imposture,  it  may  be 


*  Alexander,  tbe         Prophet,  is  represented  is  eoroplaininf,— 
tMvitf-x^r^n  mmS  Xetrmmr  r*»  Iljm.  (  r»*utiwirt.  sec.  25.) 

♦  O  m/MNin  netemlute  eonfktmm  !  Newrt  mo«iremia$,  iff  imm- 
centrt,  el  rnandat  pumrnda),  ut  nocmirt.  Par  at  tt  nrrit,  dimmrht 
tt  ammadvrrlil !  Quid  trmrttptam,  Cmmra,cir\umi**u  ?  Stdtrmmu, 
cut  jtosi  el  iKMttnt  f  ti  Hon  tHfUtttt.  twr  Hen  ct  cir^o/ctr  V  (.r/iKi/.  c.  2. ) 


necessary  to  state  briefly  on  what  grounds  their  autho- 
rity has  been  received.  The  chief  points  ou  which  we 
would  insist  are  the  following  : — the«e  Letters  are  not  a 
single,  unconnected  document,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Act*  of  PitaU,  which  might  be  easily  forged,  but  they 
form  a  part  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  into  which 
important  EpisUes  could  not  without  great  difficulty  be 
interpolated ;  they  are  found  in  all  manuscripts  contain- 
ing the  Xth  Book  of  Epistles,*  in  which  this  corre- 
spondence is  preserved,  and  some  of  these  manuscripts 
are  of  very  great  antiquity ;  these  Letters,  moreover,  are 
quoted  by  Tertullian,  at  an  early  period,  when  fabrica- 
tion might  have  been  .speedily  detected,  particularly  ax 
it  appears  from  the  account  of  Pliny  himself,  that  his 
Works  were  widely  circulated  ;t  the  quotation  of  Ter- 
tullian is  reuewed  without  the  slightest  suspicion  by 
Eusebius,  by  Jerome,  by  Oroslus,  and  later  writers; 
lastly,  these  Letters  bear  all  the  internal  characters  of 
truth; — tbey  arc  not  sufficiently  favourable  for  a  Christian 
fabricator,  they  are  too  favourable  for  a  Pagan ;  the  style, 
too,  and  manner  of  Pliny  are  so  strikingly  preserved, 
that  an  editor,}  who  professes  to  have  spent  many  years 
in  thoroughly  exumining  and  illustrating  his  Works, 
declares  that  he  could  perceive  nothing  in  this  part  of 
them  which  was  not  perfectly  in  character  with  the  rest; 
they  have  been,  besides,  repeatedly  sifted  and  explained 
by  men  who  possessed  the  deepest  knowledge  of  langua- 
ges and  antiquities,  yet  of  these  examiners  none,  till  tbe 
time  of  Sender,  ever  ventured  to  deny  their  genuineness.! 
In  a  word,  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  tbe  testimony 
of  succeeding  writers,  the  consent  of  commentators,  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  any  interpolation,  the  absence  of 
a  sufficient  motive  for  such  an  interpolation,  the  style 
and  subject  of  the  whole.B  must  be  admitted  by  the 
dispassionate  examiner,  as  far  overbalancing  a  few 
captious  objections,  such  as  might  be  urged  against  the 
authenticity  of  almost  any  record  of  antiquity. 

The  operation  of  Trajan's  Edict  ^  was  favourable  to 
tbe  rising  Church.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  considerable 
scope  was  left  to  arbitrary  Governors  for  the  exercise  of 
those  powers,  which  reduced  tbe  Christians  to  a  state  of 
danger  and  distress.  The  turbulence  and  ferocity  of 
the  populace,  fomented  by  the  artifices  of  the  Priest- 
hood, still  displayed  itself  in  those  seasons  of  tumultu- 
ous festivity,  when  the  strength  of  a 
was  more  sensibly  felt,  and  it*  desires 


State  ot 
Chrisiiuit 
uader  Tra- 
jan. 


•  It  is  but  jail  to  add,  that  suspicious  have  been  cnteruiacd,  bat 
without  sullcient  ground*,  against  (he  whole  of  the  Xth  Souk  of 
BptMlti,  chiefly  because  it  is  found  in  very  few  manuscript*. 

f  E.  g.  BxbltoptJat  Lugdum  raw  mn  putmixtm :  ac  tanla  Atntiut 
tm  litem  Imt  cay—td  eemhtmri  hbttlm  matt,  firi&HM  prrrgrr  marten 
gratiam,  </tam  in  urht  ctUrgtrml,  detector.   (£•.  1 1.  lib.  li.) 

1  fSeng. 

f  They  hive  been  examined  by  Baldurous.tn  his  Coromer.lsuie*  on 
the  Edicts  of  the  Roman  Emperon ;  br  J.  H.  Boehmerus,  by  Sank 
Petitus,  and  other  writers,  enumerated  by  Fabricius  in  bis  BiUiotk. 


Ut.  torn.  ii.  p.  415.  Ed.  Ernest   For  further  remarks  on  these  i 
tiet,  see  O.  J.  Vossii  in  Bp.  Pti*.  dt  Cktietiem.  Cement.;  and 
Lardner'«  JntxtK  mnd  Heathen  Tettimoniet,  voL  v.  p.  3— 88. 

||  Tbe  shore  arguments  will  be  found  snore  fully  detailed  in 
Gierif 'a  edition  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  (torn.  ii.  4*8— 419.) 

"  It  is  hanilv  necessary  to  notice  a  supposed  KXict,  by  which 
Tr»j*i»  is  said  to  bare  put  •  atop  to  the  Persecution  in  consequence  of 
a  latter  from  Ttberiao,  Oorernor  of  the  Pint  Palestine,  ensnplainina; 
that  be  was  wearied  with  deitr<>ri»g  the  Christian*,  oo  whom  severity 
had  no  effect  It  is  first  mentioned  by  John  Nalela,  a  credulous 
writer  of  tbe  Vllb  eeniury,  and.tbourh  ctlcl  by  Suidaa,  (n  T^je*,) 
bta  marks  of  forfftryt  S*<  DooSvclJ,  {in  DtrtcTt. 
II.  sec.  23,34.) 
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opposed.  Tranquillity,  for  the  most  part,  came  or  de- 
parted according  to  the  ebb  or  flow  of  popular  feeling. 

On  the  accession  of  Hadrian,  a  Prince,  whose  super- 
atitiotn  addiction  to  Divination  and  Magic,*  and  whose 
activity  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Pagan  cere- 
may  have  encouraged  the  Priests  to  renew  their 
itions, — the  Christians  were  assailed  by  fresh 
charges,  and  harassed  with  increased  violence.  The 
public  Games  became,  as  u&tial.  scenes  of  licentious- 
ness inflamed  by  bigotry.  Tlic  Civil  Authorities  were 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  an  evil,  of  which  they 
witnessed  the  extent,  and  deprecated  the  consequences. 
Hence  the  complaints  of  Serenhis  Granianns,  the  Pro- 
consul of  Asia,  and  the  consequent  Edict  of  the  Emperor, 
addressed  to  his  successor,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  t  Though  apparently  not  free  from 
higuity,  it  was  considered,  probably  from  its  r 
as  n  powerful  protection. 

Hadrian  united  an  inquisitive  disposition^  with  an 
affable  address. §  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
favourable  result  may  have  been  partly  produced  by 
the  Apologies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides.  But  how- 
ever inclined  the  Emperor  might  be  to  shield  the 
Christians  from  insult  and  injury,  we  cannot  admit 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  built  a  Temple  to 
Christ,  and  to  have  enrolled  him  among  the  Gods.  No 
mention  of  any  such  design  is  to  be  found,  where  it  is 
most  natural  to  seek  it,  in  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
llndand  Hlrd  centuries.  The  assertion  is  founded  on 
the  single  testimony  of  J.anipridius,J  from  whom  we 
also  learn  that  Hadrian  commanded  Temples  without 
Images  to  be  erected  in  all  cities.  The  origin  of  the 
report  is  Urns  easily  traced ;  but  to  suppose  that  his 
object  was  really  to  introduce  Christianity,  is  to  contra- 
dict his  character's*  one  who  exerted  as  much  diligence 
in  supporting  the  Religion  of  Rome,  as  he  expressed 
contempt  for  all  foreign  worship.*}  In  the  singular 
Letter,  which  he  wrote  from  Egypt  to  Servian  us,  the 
state  of  the  Christians  is  described  in  a  tone  of  raillery.** 
And.  as  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Spartian.tt  that 
he  consecrated  several  Temples  to  himself,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  buildings  were  designed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  left  unfinished  in  conxequence  of  his 
death.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  report,  however,  we 
-nay  safely  draw  one  conclusion,  that  Hadrian  was  not 
regarded  as  being  hostile  to  the  professors  of  Christianity. 

It  was  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
Eusebius  informs  us,  that  the  cause  of  Revealed  Truth 
flourished.^*  The  deification  of  Antinous,  the  Temples 
erected.  Priests  appointed,  and  victims  offered,  hi 
honour  of  a  depraved  favourite,  give  the  Christians  an 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  origin  of  the  Pagan  Deities, 
which  *eems  to  have  been  successfully  scizcd.|f  | 

But,  notwithstanding  the  measures  adopted  in  then- 
favour,  the  Christians  were  still  in  a  precarious  and  often 
'  situation.    Their  apparent  identity  with  the 


*  Dioa  Cassius,  lib.  Ixiv.  Ammiaa.  Muesli,  lib.  ur, 

*  E*<-v  lop<r<t,  Hadbiajc 

*  Otr»*iMum  <*•».«»  rjp/orator.    Tertall.  Apoi.  c.  5. 
9  /»  ro/loywmrfjam  hwmttftmorirm  etr i/iuimm.  Spart.  Adrian,  c.  20. 
ft  /»  fit.  Aland.  Sevrr.  c.  43.   The  story  it  rejected  by  C»- 

tfcro  Romana  dtiig> 
Spjrt.  in  Vit.  Adrian,  c.  22. 
Vopiw.  la  fit. 
ft  U  Vti.  Adnmm, 


p.  845. 

Pnep.  lib. ...  t.  17. 

u*.  Misi,  vol*.  %v,  p.  169-  doI#. 


211. 


A.  D. 

136. 


Jews,  who  had,  not  long  before,  been  engaged  in  a 
wide  and  Moody  revolt,  had  exposed  them  to  the  retribu- 
tive excesses  of  the  Roman  populace.  Their  hardship.*) 
now  arose  from  another  quarter,  but  were  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  aggravated  calamity.  The  vast 
numbers,  who  gathered  together  under  the  standard  of 
the  daring  impostor  Borcochebas,*  spread  terror  and 
in  every  part  of  Palestine,  and  assailed  with 
fury  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  enemies  alike 
to  the  Liberty  and  the  Religion  of  their  Country.f  The 
visitation  of  vengeance  fell  indeed  no  less  rapidly  than 
dreadfully  on  that  infatuated  nation,  and  on  the  ancient 
seat  of  her  departed  glory  ;J  but  it  came  too  late  to 
protect  numbers,  who,  amid  scenes  of  slaughter  and  of 
torment,  amid  the  cry  of  rebellion  and  of  blasphemy, 
and  unpitied,  resigned  their  lives  to  pre- 
the  Faith  which  they  had  conscientiously  embraced. 
Thus  was  it  the  singularly  unhappy  situation  of  the 
Christians  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  the  Romans,  as 
men  disaifected  to  their  Government,  and  by  the  Jews 
as  men  attached  to  it. 

The  era  of  a  new  reign  was  generally  the  era  of  a 
new  Persecution.  The  salutary  operation  of  Hadrian's 
Decree  ceased  in  a  great  measure  with  his  life ;  the  Accession  of 
restless  spirit  of  calumny  revived,  and  impiety  and  ■ 
Atheism  were  the  reproaches  to  which  the  Christians 
were  exposed,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  mild,  the  amiable, 
the  benevolent  AntoninuB  Pius.  It  was  to  deprecate  this 
injustice  that  Justin  Martyr  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
an  Apology,  remarkable  for  its  open  and  manly  lan- 
guage.   In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  remonstrance, 
Antoninus  renewed  by  his  sanction  the  Rescript  of 
Hadrian,  and  restored  comparative  tranquillity  to  the 
Church, 
dent  to 

An  earthquake  furnished  additional  matter  for  insult  Public 
and  barbarity.    For  calamities,  of  whatever  nature  and  misfortunes 
from  whatever  cause,  storms,  or  blight,  or  pestilence,  J£J™'J„..U> 
or  famine,  or  commotions,  or  defeats,  were  ascribed  to  tact  ar 
the  disciples  of  the  new  worship. §    "  Their  enemies,"  Christianity 
say*  Tertullian,  "call  aloud  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
alleging  this  vain  pretext  for  their  hatred,  that  they 
believe  the  Christians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  public 
misfortune.    If  the  Tiber  has  overflowed  its  banks,  or 
the  Nile  has  not  overflowed ;  if  heaven  has  refused  its 
rain  ;  if  the  earth  has  quaked;  if  famine  or  the  plague 
has  spread  its  ravages,  the  cry  is  immediate,  '  Away 
with  the  Christians  to  the  Lion.'*'|| 

In  this  instance  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  issued  EJiet  of 

 Antonisus 

*  Euseb.  Uitl.  Eeda.  lib.  iv.c.  6.  Os  the  revolt  of  Bexeochebu,  **■"*• 
we  Homager,  Mitt.  Hreln.  p.  68,  end  Encyclopedia,  Haemal*, 
f  Just.  Mart.  Ap»l.  lib.  ii.  p.  12. 

J  On  the  mine  of  Jerusalem,  Hadrian  built  JFJ,a  CaptttOaa,  from 
which  he  excluded  the  Jews.  (Dion  Cassias,  lib.  box  j  JuM.  Mart. 
thai,  turn  Ttyph. ;  SulpiL  Sever.  Uiti.  Sacr.  lib.  ii,  e.  31.) 

4  Arnob.  lib.  i.  ra  mil. 

|J  TVr.ull,  Apol  c  40. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  hit  Apolofy,  Amobiui  complain!  of  this 
unjust  accosalinii,  that  Christianity  excited  even  the  depredations  of 
locusts  end  of  vermin.  The  object  of  Cyprian's  Tree!  to  Uemetrian 
is  to  prove,  that  the  evils  which  upprfMei  (he  Ktupire  were  not  (he 
effect*  of  CbrUtiinity.  Indeed  this  persuasion  contiouwl  to  increase 
so  »tnmgly,  that  Augustine  undertook  his  great  work  tie  tin/a <e 
lift,  and  Orosins  composed  bU  /tutors,  to  remove  the  objections 
wliicb  it  raised.  For  even  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as 
the  Religion  of  the  Stale,  it  was  charged,  in  the  language  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Polytheism,  with  having  chased  away  the  Genii  of  the, 
Koruan  People,  (Symm.  pro  Sacr.  Pair.  op.  Prudent.,)  and  drawn 
down  the  indignation  of  their  forefather*,  as  they  hoot  from  tWir  scat* 
above  to  contemplate  the  land  of  their  birth  and  of  their  fame.  (/«.) 
N3 


ana  rcstorca  comparative  tranquillity  t 
Yet  even  the  Imperial  Decree  was  not 
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History.  an  Edict,  preserved  by  Justin  Martyr*  and  Eusebiusvt 
in  which  he  not  only  prohibits  his  subjects  from  re- 
sorting to  vexatious  and  oppressive  measures,  but 
contrasts  the  confidence  of  the  Christians  with  the 
supineness  and  indifference  of  the  Heathen  world.  He 
adds,  "  if  any  shall  continue  to  molest  the  Christians 
merely  on  account  of  their  profession,  let  the  accused 
party  be  discharged,  though  confessedly  a  Christian, 
and  let  the  informer  himself  be  compelled  to  undergo 
the  rigour  of  the  law."J 

It  was  tlie  singular  happiness  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  the  virtues  of  Antoninus  Pius  were  transmitted  to 
Accession  of  8  successor,  who  illustrated  by  his  life,  as  well  as  by 
Aurelluj  writinffs-  l,le  wvere  precepts  of  the  most  rigid  Sect 

Antoninus,  of  ancient  Philosophy.  This  happiness,  however,  was 
not  universally  felt.  One  class  of  his  subjects,  either 
in  consequence  of  new  Rescripts  or  of  the  former  Penal 
Laws,  was  still  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  an  equitable 
Government,  and  the  enjoyment  of  general  tranquillity  ; 
still  calumniated,  still  plundered,  still  persecuted.  Even 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  disciple  of  a  School  which  pro- 
fessed to  unite  the  love  of  justice  with  contempt  of 
n.  viewed  the  sufferings  and  the  fortitude  of  the 
"  ins  without  attempting  to  mitigate  the  one,  or 
for  the  other  any  higher  motive  than  mere  obsti- 
nacy ;  an  inflexibility  which  arose  not  from  deliberation 
and  judgment,  but  which  exulted  in  producing  a  tragical 
effect.  §  The  impulse  of  his  natural  humanity  seems,  on 
these  occasions,  to  have  been  checked  by  various  joint 
causes,  among  the  chief  of  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  the  principles  of  Zeno  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  Philosophers,  to  whom  he  paid  an 
unbecoming  degree  of  obsequious  reverence,||  while  the 
Christians  directed  against  them  the  most  pointed 
attacks  ;*ff  to  which  may  be  added,  his  own  feelings  of 
contempt  for  all  pretensions  to  Miraculous  powers  ;*• 
joined  to  a  regard  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Religion,  so  excessive  as  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  Pagan  contemporarici.tt  Crimes,  from  which  the 
mind  revolts  with  disgust  and  horror,  were  repeated 


Cause*  of 

his  oppoji- 
lion  to 
Christianity. 


without  investigation,  and  a  Persecution  arose,  of  which 
the  reader  may  form  some  idea  from  the  Martyrdom  of 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  victims,  Polycarp,  which  we 


have  already  described. 

As  an  example  of  the  Persecutions  which  raged  in  the 
at  I.ron*      seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  EusebiusJt 
ana  icons  ha*  preserved  the  account  of  the  Martyrdoms  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne.  written  by  the  Churches  there  established. 

•  Apol.  i.  nd/m. 

f  Hut.  Ecclr*.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.    Eusebius  quote*  it  from  Melito. 
j  This  Edict,  however.  («f  which  the  genuineness  lias  bren  doubted) 
i»  ascribed  to  Marcui  Anreliiu  by  Scaliger,  Valeslus,  Hoet.  Pari, 
Grabe,  and  other  learned  writer* ;  but  it  accordi  belter  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

y  p;«  ;#<-;. ;       *  in^m.  u>  a*  ir,x*fh*,  a*  «;  ni/um,, 

mmt  urn  tfiufittu.  n  mWfiw  £  nm/tCtrnj ;  ri  il  trifut  n!n  *m 
Art  Xmii  *(inin  tf^rrrmi,  /A  sots  -^iXii  ewaeafn,  it  m  Xtim*n), 

Vr  Ueb.  Suit.  lib.  xi.  sec.  3. 

II  Jul.  Capitol,  m  At.  Airtl.  ttc. 
%  Talian.  Aisyr.  Oral.  r.  Gntc.  Ac. 

••He  observes,  that  he  had  learnl  Bfter  Diornetui,  not  to  believe 
the  reports  of  workers  of  wonders  and  Magician,  on  the  subject  of 
Incantation,  the  averting  of  Demons,  and  such  like  effects,  p.  i.  «f. 
Catak. 

tt  E.  g.  die  satirical  petition :  «  Uni,  $rtf  Mafs*  rf  X«Viu,' 
ar  #e  taint  kpui  inU/utm.   Ammian.  Murcell.  lib.  xxv.  c.  4. 

:  only  of  thearroucit  in  preserved ; 
iu  bis  Collection  of  tlie  Actt  of 


ar  n  u***r.t  i,fiut  ankt Ammi 
t;  //i»/.ficc/«.lih.v.c.  1.  A  part  o 
the  whole  was  inserted  by  Eusebius 
/**  Afartfn,  which  14  now  lost. 


The  situation  of  the  Christians  in  those  days  of 
terror  is  delineated  with  minuteness  and  animation. 
Debarred  from  mutual  intercourse,  excluded  from  the 
common  rights  of  Society,  exposed  to  mockery,  reproach, 
and  outrage,  they  had  no  source  of  solace,  but  tlie  con- 
viction, that  "  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
in  us."  The  delusion  and  fury  of  the  multitude,  their 
crowding  together,  their  cries,  their  blows,  as  they  drag- 
ged the  sufferer,  as  they  pillaged  his  property,  as  they 
n-baulted  him  with  stones,  as  they  converted  his  house 
into  his  prison,  these  are  scenes  which,  even  on  a  tran- 
sient glance,  open  a  view  of  the  calamities  which  at- 
tended the  profession  of  Christianity  at  that  juncture. 
But,  however  afflicting,  they  sink  in  the  shade  when  com- 
pared with  the  dreadful  circumstances  which  followed. 
Some  Christians  shrank  from  torments,  and  abandoned 
their  Religion.  Apostate  servants,  overcome  by  the 
instant  fear  of  punishment,  accused  the  Faithful  of  can- 
nibalism, infanticide,  and  promiscuous  incest;  "crimes,'' 
exclaim  the  writers,  "  winch  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
mention,  or  to  think  of,  or  to  believe  to  have  ever  been 
committed  by  human  beings."  The  calumny  spread, 
and  was  credited;  the  passions  of  the  people  were 
excited  and  inflamed ;  consternation  and  uncertainty 
arose  among  the  Christians ;  confidence  was  dissolved; 
the  bonds  of  affinity  and  friendship,  which  had  hitherto 
linked  them  to  the  Gentile  community, were  rent ;  every 
feeling  of  compassion  was  smothered ;  torments  of  all 
kinds  were  exercised :  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infirmity 
claimed  protection.  From  morning  till  evening  pro- 
ceeded the  horrid  trial,  till  the  executioner  himself  grew 
faint  and  feeble,  while  his  victim,  torn  and  mangled, 
still  cried  with  renewed  strength,  "  I  am  a  Christian — 
there  is  no  guilty  practice  among  us." 

Pothinus,  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  though  upwards  ot 
90  years  of  age,  was  rudely  assaulted,  and  perished  in 
prison,  in  consequence  of  the  merciless  treatment  which 
he  experienced. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  detail  of  tlie  tor- 
ments which  are  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  asking,  whether  the  ancient 
Christians  were  beings  of  the  same  texture  as  ourselves, 
ruled  by  the  same  laws  of  self-preservation,  possessed 
of  the  same  "  senses,  affections,  passions,  fed  by  the 
same  food, and  hurt  by  the  same  weapons?" 

The  whole  description  is  perhaps  more  affecting  than  RenaHu 
any  other  narrative  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  speaks 
of  men  who,  though  marked  by  the  prints  of  the  lash 
and  the  scars  of  the  burning  iron,  far  from  glorying  in 
their  constancy,  extended  their  affectionate  care  to  their 
weak  and  fallen  brethren,— of  men  who,  in  their  own 
impressive  language,  "  had  always  loved  peace,  had 
always  recommended  peace,  and  in  peace  departed 
to  God."  A  tone  of  pious  fortitude  breathes  through 
it  which  comes  home  to  the  heart.  Joseph  Scaliger,* 
in  whom  habits  of  callous  criticism  had  not  dulled 
the  fine  edge  of  sensibility,  declares  that  the  perusal 
of  it  was  wont  to  transport  him  beyond  himself,  to 
change  him  as  it  were  into  a  new  being.  On  the  miud 
of  Addison,t  fraught  with  an  exquisite  perception  of 
all  that  is  pure  anil  delicate  and  noble  in  sentiment  and 
expression,  it  exerted  its  fall  powers  to  charm,  to 
elevate,  and  to  convince.    Amid  so  many  legends,  in 


•  Animnd.  in  Eutet.  p.  221. 
j  Seehis  - 


sec  7. 
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umq.  which  circumstances,  unnatural  and  distorted,  revolt 
and  disquiet  the  reader,  though  ever  so  well  disposed 
to  repel  captious  surmises,  it  is  pleasing  to  point  out 
some  relations,  on  muny  parts  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dwell  without  feeling  die  inBuence  of  Religion. 

To  this  reign*  may  be  referred  the  death  of  Peregri- 
dus,  an  occurrence  which  has  been  depicted  by  the  lively 
,  pencil  of  Lucian.t  The  history  of  this  singular  person, 
succinctly  sketched,  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  Christians.  In  early  youth,  if 
we  may  credit  his  hostile  Biographer,  he  was  guilty  of 
vices  which  endangered  his  safety.  He  is  even  accused 
of  having  murdered  his  father,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
speedily  his  inheritance  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notoriety  of  the  crime,  he  was  induced 
to  fly  his  Country,  Iu  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
whilst  in  Palestine,  he  embraced  or  affected  to  embrace 
the  Christian  Religion.  The  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired in  the  new  Sect,  who  were  either  ignorant  of  his 
former  character,  or  satisfied  with  his  subsequent  repen- 
tance, is  said  to  have  been  considerable.  He  presided 
in  their  assemblies,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  in  their 
cause,  that  be  was  seized  by  their  enemies,  and  cast 
into  prison.  Whilst  in  confinement,  he  received  from 
the  Christians  every  attention  which  benevolence  could 
,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  situation.  Widows 
1  orphans  came  anxiously  to  pay  to  him  the  duties 
of  humanity  ;  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  prevailed  on 
his  guards  to  allow  them  to  spend  the  nights  by  his 
side;  and  Deputies  were  sent  with  money  to  relieve 
his  wants  and  to  administer  consolation.  Feast*  of 
love,  intermingled  with  converse  on  sacred  subjects, 
were  celebrated  in  the  scene  of  his  trial.  And  here 
even  the  raillery  of  Luciau  affords  honourable  testimony 
to  the  disinterestedness  and  fortitude  which  actuated  the 
Christians.  They  are  described  as  assisting  their 
afflicted  friends  with  incredible  promptitude  and  libe- 
rality, and  as  despising  alike  riches  and  sufferings,  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  qualified  for  immortality  by  per- 
severance in  the  laws  of  their  legislator ;  one  of  which 
laws  enjoined  them  to  regard  all  the  members  of  their 
community  as  brethren.  They  had  all  things,  it  is  added, 
in  common.  The  Governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  a  Phi- 
losophic turn  of  mind,  observing  that  Pcregrinus  wus 
resolved  to  submit  to  Martyrdom,  rather  than  to  renounce 
the  Religion  he  bad  adopted,  refused  him  the  honour 
which  be  sought,  and  set  him  free.  On  his  release  he 
returned  to  Parium,  his  native  town,  and  ceded  to  the 
public  treasure  the  property  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father ;  an  action  which  excited  the  highest  degree 
of  admiration.  Although  professing  Christianity,  he 
wore  the  cloak  and  assumed  Uie  usual  exterior  of  a 
Cynic  Philosopher.  In  his  travels,  the  Christians  con- 
tinued to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  till, 
owing  to  some  breach  of  discipline  which  he  com- 
mitted, he  forfeited  their  esteem.  Thus  discarded,  ha 
in  all  the  grossness  of  the  School  he  had  last 
I  wandering  through  different  Countries,  at- 
traded  notice  by  the  scurrilities  which  he  venttd.  But 
as  the  novelty  of  his  conduct  wore  away,  the  attention 
which  it  hud  excited  gradually  diminished.  He  judged 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  devise  some  new  method  of 
raising  himself  to  celebrity.  The  expedient  which  he 
fixed  upon  was  extraordinary.    He  publicly  proclaimed 

*  K<-*p»cting  Um  Miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  set)  Racy 
dafxrdia.  M.  Aensuus  Aur.  P«IL. 
f  Dt  Murtt  Ptrtgrmi. 


that  he  intended  to  bum  himself  at  the  Olympic  Games. 
The  report  was  extensively  circulated,  and  natu- 
rally excited  unusual  interest.  The  crowd  assembled 
was  immense.  Vanity  proved  stronger  than  fear. 
Peregri nus  cast  himself  on  a  lighted  pile  erected  for 
the  purpose ;  and,  in  the  words  of  his  Biographer,  "  the 
flames  rising  on  every  side,  nothing  more  was  seen 
of  him."  His  death  was  widely  published,  and  its  cir- 
cumstances were  exaggerated.  The  satirical  spirit  of 
Lucian  was  gratified  as  he  heard  a  spectator  seriously 
protest,  that  he  had  seen  prodigies  attending  this  spec- 
tacle which  the  writer  himself  (for  his  love  of  Truth 
seems  not  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  fondness  for 
pleasuntry)  had  invented. 

No  general  Persecution  is  recorded  as  having  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Commodus.*  Some  particular 
Martyrdoms,  however,  arc  mcutioued,  and  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  Apollonius,  a  man  distin- 
tinguished  by  his  Learning  and  Philosophy.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  in  this  last  instance  both 
the  accused  and  the  accuser  were  executed.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
the  one  in  consequence  of  the  Law  of  Trajan,  and  on 
the  other,  in  compliance  with  the  Edict  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  double  punish' 
ment  may  have  arisen  from  a  different  cause.  The 
accuser  of  Apollonius  was,  as  we  I  cam  from  Je- 
rome.t  his  slave;  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured, 
that  he  was  condemned  according  to  the  ancient  Law, 
renewed  by  Trajan,  by  which  the  Slave,  who  informed 
against  his  Master,  was  to  be  put  to  death. J  It  also 
appears  that  Apollonius  was  of  Senotorian  rank ;  a 
proof,  independent  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that 
the  Christian  Religion  was  now  professed  by  men  of 
wealth  and  station. §  Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Dion 
Cassiu&4  (unless  the  passage  be  one  of  the  additions 
of  Xiphilin.)  that  Marcia,  the  concubine  of  Commo- 
dus, exerted  the  influence  which  she  possessed  with  the 
Emperor,  in  procuring  benefits  for  the  Christians.  Thus, 
without  a  formal  abolition  of  the  Penal  Laws,  which 
were  directed  against  its  members,  the  Church  received 
little  injury  from  the  powerful,  whose  prudence  soon 
taught  them  to  abandon  Persecution,  when  their  sagacity 
discovered  (hat  it  was  not  the  road  to  Imperial  favour. 
But  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  though  we  possess 
most  of  the  principal  facts  in  Christian  History,  we  are 
ignorant  of  numerous  slight  intermediate  occurrences, 
which,  however  trivia),  when  considered  singly,  afford 
in  the  aggregate  the  best  clue  towards  a  discovery  of 
the  true  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  Man.  It 
is  now  left  to  conjecture,  to  mould  into  a  consistent 
whole  a  strange  mass  of  unconnected  and  sometimes 
discordant  materials. 

No  mention  of  the  Christians  occurs  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Pertinax  and  Didius  Julianus;  these  Em- 
perors, unable  to  quell  the  troubles  which  immediately 
surrounded  them,  had  but  little  inclination  to  make 
Inquiries  into  the  state  of  a  Religious  Sect 

•  ««<.&«/«.  lib.  Ir.c.  21. 
t  Dt  Fir.  Ubul.  e.  4i 

J  That  Slares,  however,  freqacolly  accused  the  Christians,  is  evi- 
dent from  many  passages  j  t.  g.  QtoW  '  ifuum  rlomrttiei  tot  *oms 
prodant  7  omntt  a  muUtt  mnyit  pr*dimnrr  Ac.  Tertull.  i.  od  Afeftow. 
c.  7 ;  BUhop  Kaye,  on  TerhMiam  p.  139,  note. 

f  Sre  (lie  conjectures  of  M.  de  Mandajoo  In  the  article  Sur  «•* 
PriimdtK  Ui  dt  Mare.  Awrtl.  tn  favntr  del  Ckrtticnt.  (JftsV.  dt 
L'Atod.  dtt  Intenpt.  torn,  xriii.  p.  222.) 
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The  Emperor  Severus  was  at  first  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Christians,  one  of  whom,  named  Proculus, 
had  cured  him  of  a  disorder  by  anointing  him  with  oil, 
and  was  in  consequence  retained  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
till  his  death."  From  a  sense  of  gratitude,  he  defended 
several  Romans  of  high  rank,  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  openly  checked  the  fury  which  the  multitude 
displayed  against  its  followers.  Another  circumstance 
may  have  contributed  to  produce  this  fortunate  effect: 
the  Christians  had  wholly  abstained  from  taking  part  in 
the  Civil  dissensions  raised  by  Niger  in  the  East,  and 
by  Albinus  in  the  West.t 

Incensed,  however,  at  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,$  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  naturally  averse  to  all 
deviations  from  the  established  Creed,  he  issued  au 
Edict,  prohibiting  his  subjects  from  abjuring  their  Reli- 
gion in  order  to  embrace  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
Faith.  This  Edict,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  only  intended 
to  stop  the  progress  of  proselytism,  proved  in  its  opera- 
tion destructive  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  The 
reign  of  Sevema  became  prolific  in  circumstances  of 
deep  and  extensive  cal  amity .§  In  all  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Egypt.  Persecution  assumed  its  most  dread- 
ful forms,  and  among  the  victims,  who  endured  their 
sufferings  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  the  names  of 
Leon  ides,  the  father  of  Origen,  of  Perpetua  and  Feli- 
citas,  of  Marcella  and  Potaroiaena,  and  of  many  other 
Martyrs  are  recorded. 0  It  was  probably  about  the 
commencement  of  this  Persecution  that  TertnUian  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Apology,  addressed  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  Proconsular  Africa. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  Apology,  that  the  Christians 
were  exposed  to  peculiar  hardships.  Their  true  name 
was  but  imperfectly  learned,  yet  this  name  was  used 
as  a  test,  by  which  their  guilt  or  innocence  was  to  be 
determined.*]    They  were  not  allowed  to  state  their 
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•  The  words  of  Tertullian  art  certainly  ambiguous,  Ipttetiam  Seve~ 
rut,  pater  Amtonim,  CArutianorvm  manor  /mil.  flam  et  Prvtv/um 
Chrutianum,  7U1  Torpnivm  rognominaltatHr,  XuAuJmt  [Kubytdi] 
i'rvrvratiirrm,  qui  cum  prr  ijientn  curaterat,  rcjuuitil,  et 

im  paJutio  iu«  hahuil  ujt/uc  mi  iMor/cm  rjue.  i  Ad  SvapuJ.  r.  4.  p.  H7. 
ed.  Ritall.)  Lord  Hailcs  contends,  but  ia  oar  opinion  wrongly,  thai, 
according  to  Tertollian,  the  cure»w*s  wrought  on  Kuhodus,  and  not 
00  Serena.  (/jwsnry  into  Ike  Secondary  Caver;  stAk-A  Mr.  OMom 
hat  amaned  fir  the  Rapid  Unnrtk  of  Ourulumitp,  p.  75.)  This 
taterpn-tnunn  hid  been  before  adopted  by  Bastuge  and  Floury.  Or. 
Jortio  infers  from  the  context,  that  Tertullian  considered  the  cure  as 
miraculous.  (  Hemcrkj  on  Ecetti.  Hut.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.)  Other  writer* 
have  regarded  it  as  natural,  and  given  instances  of  the  medical 
use*  of  oil.  S.  rVtitus  has  made  some  learned  remarks  on  the 
sabjeel ;  he  conjectures  trial  Euhodia.  was  the  daughter  of  Kubndu*, 
a  freednan  of  Sevenis,  who  is  called  by  Dion  Caasius,  Ciracalla's 
Tf^.w,  (i.  e.  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  his  education,)  and  that 
Proeuliu  was  her  frecdman.  (Diatrtb.  de  Jure  Princip.  Edict.  Beelei. 
ew«r*r.  p.  62.)  Bishop  Kara  has  observed,  «  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  ought  to  infer  from  this  statement,  that  a  practice  then 
tabtisted  to  the  Church,  of  anointing  sick  persons  with  oil,  founded 
on  the  injunction  in  the  Eyittle  of  St  James.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  practice,  if  it  subsisted,  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
Komiih  Sacrament  of  Extreme  l*nction;  which  is  administered,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  but  when  sis  ease  is 
hopeless."  (Ok  TertuUum,  p.  466.)  besides  the  authors  above- 
meotioned,  U>«  reader  may  consult  Fabric.  Lui  Evany,  p.  23'2. 
+  TertuU.  adScapul.  c.  S. 

j  Jmdirot  fieri  tub  grain  ptrni  retutt.  Idem  eham  it  Cirittiamu 
•aaunV.  See  8 part,  us  FiL  Sever,  c  17  ;  00  which  see  the  contra- 
dictory remarks  of  Mooheim,  (de  Ret.  Okrsat.  mate  Cam*.  AT. 
p.  466,)  and  Lardoer,  (Tearta.  vol.  iii.  p.  12.) 

$  This  is  reckoned  the  Vtb  Persecution  by  Orosms,  (lib.vii.  c  17,) 
and  the  Vlth  by  Swlpiciui  Sevens,  (Met. Sac.  lib.  ii.  c  32.) 

||  Boseb.  ifiar.  Eeedee.  lib.  vi  c.  1,  Ac. 

f  They  were  called  CArrsfiuwi,  instead  of  CArUtiam.  (TertuU. 
Af*l  c.  i.) 


conduct  in  a  regular  defence,  but  were  asked  the 
simple  question,  whether  they  were  members  of  the 
Sect  to  which  they  were  reported  to  belong?  and,  on 
their  confession,  they  were  either  immediately  con- 
demned, or,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  nsnal  rea- 
sons for  the  application  of  the  rack,  were  tortured,  not 
in  order  to  disclose,  but  in  order  to  retract  the  truth. 
The  most  dreadful  crimes  were,  as  formerly,  laid  to 
their  charge  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  esta- 
blish them  by  evidence,  or  even  to  show  their  probabi- 
bility.  The  reformation  of  life  produced  by  conversion, 
was  seen,  felt,  and  yet  disputed.  Virtue  in  a  Christian 
was  no  longer  deemed  Virtue.  To  the  accusation  of 
abandoning  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  they  answered 
that  they  were  justified  In  rejecting  an  Idolatry,  which, 
invested  with  divine  honours*  deceased  mortals,  and 
contained  a  disgusting  mass  of  incongruity  and  pollu- 
tion. But,  as  their  lives  were  tradueed,  so  were  their 
doctrines  misrepresented.  Fictions,  which  ought  hardly 
to  have  obtained  credit,  when  the  Sect  was  but  little 
spread,  were  still  circulated  and  believed.  The  Chris- 
tians were  still  often  confounded  with  Jews;  and  the 
history  of  the  latter  people  was  still  misr 
The  calumnies  respecting  the  objects  of  Christian 
ship  were  repeated.  Thus,  ignorance  combined  with 
malice,  and  contempt  with  hatred.  In  directing  the 
efforts  of  obloquy  and  Persecution. 

One  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  People  arose  from  Conduct  of 
the  abstinence  of  the  Christians  from  all  tnmultuous  chris~ 
expressions  of  joy  on  occasions  of  public  fcstivity.t  p^'i,f" 
Amid  the  re  veilings  and  banquet  tings  of  the  crowd,  Festivals, 
when  the  city  was  become,  in  the  language  ot  the  Apo- 
logist, "a  public  Tavern;"  when  the  extravagance  of 
uncontrolled  mirth  was  termed  the  effusion  of  a  loyal 
spirit,  the  Christian,  over  whom  Religions  feelings 
exerted  an  undivided  influence,  retired  from  scenes 
of  reckless  gaiety  to  the  exercise  of  peaceful  devo- 
tion;  his  door-posts  were  not  overshadowed  with 
laurels,  his  windows  were  not  illuminated  with  lamps, 
his  tables  were  not  spread  with  costly  viands ;  but,  in 
temperance  and  modesty,  he  followed  the  purer  precepts 
of  his  Religion,  and  sought  not  in  the  general  rejoicii 
an  excuse  for  luxury  and  licentiousness. t  But  this  t 
duct  was  deemed,  by  some,  dtsaffectio 
ment,  and,  by  all,  a  morose  rejection  of  \ 
which  shed  a  charm  over  human  life. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  understand  distinctly  Opinions  of 
the  state  of  feeling  at  this  period,  without  giving  a  brief  the  Chris- 
sketch  of  the  opinion  of  the  Christians  on  the  Heathen  l'",t;",  ,.a 
worship.    There  was  nothing  of  which  the  Christians 
entertained  greater  horror  than  Idolatry. §    It  was  the  nature  of ' 
general  notion  that,  although  tl»e  Heathen  Deities  were  Idolatry, 
men,  who  during  their  lives  had  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vices to  Society,!  the  authors  and  promoters  of  their 
worship  were  Demons.*}  These  Demons,— either  corrupt 
angels,**  or  their  progeny, ft — clothed  in  a  texture  of  the 
utmost  tenuity,  traversed  the  air,  wandered  over  the 

•  TertuU.  >r»W.  e.  2. 

t  /ante.  35,  36, 3*.  39- 

t  /6i«*.c.  35. 

4  Tertutt.  (de  Jdoto/.  c.  1.)  calls  it  primcipale  crimen  3e*eri,  km- 
•torn,  tec.  Cyprian,  mtmmum  delictum.  Ep,  10.  Thiers,  Trait*  de* 
Sttprntitiom,  l»bkii.  c.  3. 

||  TertuU.  Aped.  e.  10,  U,  Ac. 

11  On  this  subject,  see  Gibbon,  De-hue  and  FmU,  tie.  vol.  ii. 
ch.  xt.  p.  127,  end  Bishop  Kaye,  on  TertulUa*,  c,214-«l. 
••  Min.  Fel.  c  17. 
<rt  TertuU.  Jpol.  c.  22. 
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nployed  their  subtile  powers  in  deceiving 
n  tormenting  the  Human  race.*  They  first  drew 
from  the  knowledge  of  bis  Creator,  and  afterwards 
every  device  to  confirm  him  in  his  error.  Sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  both 
from  the  savoury  steam  of  victims,  they  encouraged 
Sacrifices,  and  lurked  in  Statues. t  Capable  of  trans* 
porting  themselves  with  wonderful  velocity  into  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  of  entering,  by  reason  of  the 
fineness  of  their  substance,  into  the  moat  minute  and 
hidden  recesses,  they  acquired  a  knowledge  almost  in- 
stantaneous of  passing  events.  These  events  they  com- 
to  the  Ministers  of  Oracles,  who  were  thus 
rival  true  Prophets,  by  declaring  what  it 
beyond  Human  power  to  learn,  or,  at  least,  to  leant 
so  hxmi.}  By  their  assistance  children  Prophecicd.§ 
To  maintain  the  ceremonies  of  Idolatry,  they  governed 
lots,  moved  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  directed  the 
Sight  of  birds. H  They  were  ever  busy  in  producing 
evil :  they  nipped  the  young  bud,  and  shed  blight  upon 
the  corn;  they  raised  storms  and  infected  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  they  tilled  the  mind  with  violent  passions  and 


irregular  desires ;  they  worked  the  illusions  of  enchant- 
ment, and  called  up  the  souls  of  the  departed  by 
Necromancy ;  they  infused  dreams,  and  deluded  the 
senses  by  Miracles. sj  By  them  the  death  of  Socrates 
was  suggested,  in  order  to  destroy  every  effort  of 
Truth.**  By  their  invisible  lash,  the  Emperors,  as  the 
Apologists  ooldly  declared  to  them,  were  impelled  to  per- 
sec ute  the  Faithful  without  cause. ft  Yet  these  Demons 
were  subject  to  the  Christians.}}  Tertullian  openly 
challenges  bis  adversaries  to  bring  Demoniacs  before  the 
Tribunals,  unci  afiinnt^thal  the  Spirits  which  posseted 

themselves  to  be  Evil  Demons,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. Similar  appeals  are  confidently 
made  by  other  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Saturn,  and 
Jnpiter,  and  Serapis,  and  the  other  Gods  of  Paganism, 
unable  to  endure  the  pain,  are  described  as  proclaiming 
their  nature.jJII  Such  were  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
early  Believers.  By  the  constant  application  of  these 
theories  they  felt  themselves  under  no  necessity  to 
deny  the  most  absurd  pretension-  and  fables  in  the 
ancient  Mythnlogv.«;sj  And.  by  the  Mime  system,  when- 
ever any  similarity  existed  between  the  Christian  and 
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\tkid.    Mia.  Pel.  e.  27,  tu. 
}  Thut  Tennllixn  (in  Apol.  e.  22,) 
Crocus  wa»  boiling-  a  tortuiw  with 

b  told  in  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  47. 
y  Tartiill.  Apol.  c.  23. 
i;  Mm.  Pel.  c.  27. 

•J  Sec  T«rtulL  ApaL  c.  23.  He  even  add*,  that  by  therr  means 
ti  caprr  tl  mriuir  dirimarr  contucrcrinl.  See  aJto  Mia.  PeL  e.  87. 
LarUnt.  Div.  In*,,  lib  ii.  e.  14. 

*•  Jua  Mxn.Apol.  i. 

♦f  IU4,    Coma.  Tortull.  Apol.  e.  27. 

\l  Jwt  Mart.  Dial.  e.  Tryph.  TerUitL  Apol.  c.  23.  Cyprian.  <U 
Uml.  I  am, -.14  DemcirwM.  dig.  e.  CH,.  lilx  i.  and  lib.  rij. 
7^yh.W.A«W.lib.ii.   LaetaM.  lib.  iv.  c,  27,  Ac. 

M  Apo/.t.  23. 

(J1|  Cyprian,  ad  Drmrtriam.    Co  tap.  Lactant.  lib.  fv.  c.  27,  Ate. 
IV  Thua  Tertullian  accoanti  (or  tbe  talc*  of  tbe  sieve  holding 
»*ter — a  ship  drawn  by  a  girdle— the  Uaek  beard  of  DotnHiua 
Ahcoobarbus,  which  turned  red  at  lb*  touch  of  Castor  and  PoUnz, 
The  fhiloiopbie  Pagan ■  would  probably  hive  whispered  soma 

,  at  an  attempt  to  explain 
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the  Heathen  ceremonies,  it  was  at  one 
the  wiles  of  malicious  Spirits." 

The  adoption  of  these  opinions  concurred  with  a 
e  of  the  Divine  prohibitions,  and  with  a  view 
i  of  the  practical  evils,  and  of  the  rooted  force  of 
Polytheism,  to  inspire  them  with  extreme  fear  of  all 
which  might,  even  by  indirect  reasoning,  be  considered 
as  connected  with  the  guilt  of  Idolatry.  An  abhorrence 
of  it  was  carefully  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  new 
C'onvert.f  Some,  as  Tertullian,  condemned  every  em- 
ployment which  could  tend  in  any  manner  to  support  Pc*r  °' 
and  promote  it.  To  carve  Statues,  to  adorn  Temples,  ,doi*t7- 
to  teach  the  ancient  Mythology,  to  sell  frankincense, 
or  any  merchandise  used  in  the  Heathen  worship; 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  adjured  or  blessed  by  the  name 
of  any  Idol ;  to  receive  or  pay  money  on  legal  days, 
which  were  sacred  to  any  Heathen  God ;  to  hang 
lamps  or  garlands  at  their  doors:  all  these  acta,  how- 
ever strong  the  distinction  which  really  existed  between 
them,  were  indiscriminately  subjected  to  censure.} 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  sensitive  fear, 
though  sometimes  unreasonable,  flowed  from  a  deep 
feeling  of  conviction  and  of  piety ;  and  that  it  preserved 
the  Primitive  Church  from  that  disguised  adoption  of 
Pagun  ceremonies,  with  which  it  was  afterwards  re- 
proached. 

From  the  effects  of  these  opinions,  however,  we  may  Enmity  of 
derive  much  of  the  popular  enmity.   To  gratify  it,§  pon- 
tile Magistrates,  although  it  must  be  confessed  they  'u** 
were  often  anxious,  by  suggesting  evasions,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  releasing  the  accused, |l  were  sometimes 
willing  to  sacrifice  victims  so  easily  obtained  and 
destroyed  as  the  Christiana    Hence  they  were  daily 
besieged,  daily  betrayed  ;  often  surprised  and  seized  in 
tbe  very  midst  of  their  meetings  and  assemblies.*]' 
The  punishments  were  no  less  various  than  atrocious :  Craeltiea 
they  were  cast  into  exile,  or  condemned  to  the  mines,  eitr 
or  bound  to  crosses,  or  torn  with  nails,  or  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  or  beheaded,  or  consigned  to  the  flames:** 
penalties  to  which  even  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege  or 
not  subjected.ft    But,  as  if  tlie  cup  of 
not  yet  full,  the  bitterness  of  ridicule  was 
,  and  pleasantry  was  exercised  in  giving  them 
i  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  torment*.}} 
Nor  were  these  severities,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  Civil  Magistrate,  although  unexampled, the  only 
Butti-rings  to  whit  h  they  were  exposed ;  often,  in  Bac- 
chanalian riot,  the  mob,  with  a  spontaneous  motion, 
assailed  them  with  stones  and  fire,  or  violated  the  quiet 
of  the  to  in  h,  lore  the  corpse  from  its  sacred  refuge,  and 
mangled  and  dispersed  the  remains  of  the  already  dis 
figured  body  ;||(|  an  outrage  the  more  painfully  felt, 
as  the  ancient  Christians  were  most  careful,  and,  in 
fact,  expensive,  in  preserving  and  embalming  the 

•  See,  for  instance,  Hew  Justin  Martyr  esplains  the  supposed 
semblance  between  Rapliun  and  the  Pagan  lustrations,  and  bet* 
the  Mvncrirs  of  Milhra  and  the  Eucnari.t  {Apol.  i.) 

f  Cing.  c.  Ctlt.  lib.  in. 

i  See  Bishop  Kaye,  om  TrrluJfiam,  p.  378.  note  289,  &c 
I  Tertall.  Apol  c.  49. 

|!  n»H.  c.  27.    Corop.  ad  ScaptJ.  c.  4.   Scorpiut,  c.  1 
«,  Terlull.  Apol.  c.  7. 
Rid,  c  12. 

ft  U.  *d  Scapoi.  e.  4.    Biabop  Kaye,  oa  Tcrtullicm,  p.  157. 
«  Ternill.  Apol.  c.  JO. 

yy  Tertullian  alludes  to  the  alioott  incredible  fact,  that  a  (rata 
waa  committed  to  tbe  keeper  of  the  Public  Slews.  {Apol.  tub  fat.) 

»/.  e.  37.  Moan,  dt  Rtb.  Ckrul.  a-tc  Coat,.  J/,  p.  2*4. 
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dead.*  From  these  expressions,  openly  made  in  a 
public  document,  the  Tender  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  against  the  Christians  at  this  period. 

It  was  in  the  Persecutions  of  this  reign  that  many 
Christians  sought  safety  by  flight,  or  by  paying  money. t 
Tertollian.  who  was  then  a  MouUnist,  wrote  his  Tract 
de  Fttga  in  Penecutione,%  in  order  to  prove  that  all 
attempts  to  avoid  Martyrdom  were  weak  and  impious 
endeavours  to  oppose  the  will  and  to  accuse  the  justice 
of  the  Deity.  From  this  Tract,  the  harsh  production  of 
a  severe-minded  man,  it  appears  that  whole  Churches 
were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  by  subscription,  their 
tranquillity .§  Yet  the  example  of  Rutilius,  who  em- 
ployed this  method,  but,  when  seized,  submitted  to 
torments  and  death  with  Christian  fortitude,  proves 
that  a  sense  of  Religion  was  not  necessarily  lost,  be- 
cause a  prudential  regard  to  personal  security  was  en- 
tertained. But  when  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  in- 
formers and  to  Magistrates,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  number  of  the  former  increased,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  latter  was  redoubled.  Avarice  was  whetted. 
The  rapacious  soldier  watched  their  meetings,  and  his 
connivance  was  obtained  by  bribes.  For  the  Christians 
considered  that  this  voluntary  privation  of  worldly 
goods  was  in  itself  a  pledge  of  their  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  Faith  which  they  had  embraced. 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  the  proper  place  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Martyrdoms  in 
general.  The  term  Martyr.l)  which  originally  signified 
"  a  witness,"  was  applied,  not  merely  to  all  who  had 
laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  their  Faith,  but, 
with  great  latitude,  to  persons  who  bad  submitted  to 
exile,  imprisonment,  or  other  severities,  in  defence 
of  their  Religion ;  persons  who  were  afterwards  more 
commonly  designated  by  the  term  Confessors.  In 
consequence  of  this  extension  of  the  name,  the  list  of 
Martyrs  has  been  unduly  swelled.  Other  causes  have 
also  contributed  to  produce  the  false  estimate,  which 
has  been  sometimes  admitted :  such  as  the  vanity  or 
injudicious  zeal  of  later  Monks,  and  the  mistakes  aris- 
ing from  the  misinterpretation  of  abbreviations  on 
ancient  inscriptions.^ 

The  learned  Dodwell  wrote  a  Dissertation  *•  to  prove 
that  the  number  of  Martyrs,  who  suffered  death  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  was  very  limited.  Ruinarttt 
has  maintained  that  the  number  was  extremely  great. 
An  examination  of  the  Fathers  will  lead  rather  to  the 
former  thau  to  the  latter  opinion. 

But,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  hardships 
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•  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  qoanlilie*  of  costly  spices  which  the 
Chnitiam  purchased  of  the  Arabian  merchanU  for  that  purpose. 
{Apot.  c.  41) 

t  Pacueeru  cum  rUlatorr,  vet  mi/He,  vej/itrwta 
*e.  c.12. 

J  For  an  account  of  the  Treaties  de  Fuji  tn 
Bishop  Kayo,  on  Tertullian,  p.  148. 

fj  Parum  deniaat  ett,  ei  una*  out  alius  ila  entilwr. 
tot  at  Ecc/ewim  tribal  *m  hoi  irrooarenint,  tee.   c.  13. 

||  At  a  time  when  this  application  of  the  term  was  comma*,  the 
member*  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings, 
had  the  humility  to  refute  it   (Euseb.  Hut.  Eceict.  lib.  v.  e.  1.) 

•J  The  History  of  the  11,000  Virgini  is  supposed  by  Sinnond  to 
have  arisen  from  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  The  first  reporters,  bavin? 
found  in  maauscript  Martyrologies,  &S.  Vrmuta  el  Uadetiaulla  V.  M. 
(i.  e.  Sander  Urtuta  el  Undeciatilia  Virginet  Martyrft, )  suppose*! 
that  U*decimitlat  with  V.  and  3f.  following,  was  an  abridgement  of 
Vajretm  Mtttta  Firgmum,  Marlgrum.    ( ra/tuana,  p.  46.) 

**  Dturrl.  Cyprinn  xi. 

tt  Prafat.  Act.  Martyr.  Select,  el  Sinter. 


of  the  Christians  are  not  to  be  weighed  by  the  exact 
number  who  endured  capital  punishment :  they  are  not 
even  appreciated  by  calculating  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Magistrates,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
People.  Their  sufferings  arose  from  a  thousand  private 
channels.  The  husband,  without  ground  of  jealousy, 
divorced  hts  wife,  simply  because  she  was  a  Christian  : 
for  the  same  cause  the  father  disinherited  his  son,  and 
the  master  dismissed  his  slave.*  The  nearest  relations 
scrupled  not  to  bring  informations  agninst  their  kindred,  t 
The  name  of  Christian  effaced  the  impression  of  every 
virtue  calculated  to  conciliate  esteem.  "  He  is  a  good 
man,  but, — he  is  a  Christion."J  The  end  of  the  sentence 
cancelled  the  effects  produced  by  the  beginning.  But 
as  the  profession  of  Christianity  entailed  on  the  Con- 
verts the  insults  of  their  enemies,  it  naturally  excited 
the  affection  of  their  brethren.  Vengeance  on  the  one 
side  was  not  more  deep,  than  benevolence  on  the  other 
was  warm  and  active.  The  Pagans,  themselves,  though 
they  questioned  the  motive,  could  not  but  remark  the 
circumstance  :  "  behold,"  they  exclaimed,  "  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another."!  The  hardships  of  exile 
and  imprisonment  were  alleviated  by  the  consolations, 
by  the  reverence,  and  by  the  contributions  of  the  members 
of  the  Church. |  The  dungeon  was  visited  by  females,  Honours 
who  came  devoutly  to  kiss  the  fetters  of  the  perse-  P*W  "» 
cuted;*J  and  by  Penitents,  who  sought  through  inter-  ^"T"- 
cession  to  be  readmitted  into  the  Church.**  If  the 
Christian  passed  through  his  trial  without  suffering 
death,  his  character  commanded  a  high  degree  of  de- 
ference and  respect,  which  gave  him  a  superior  claim 
to  Ecclesiastical  dignities.tt  If  it  was  his  lot  to  fall, 
he  was  told  that  Martyrdom  was  a  second  Baptism, 
which  both  supplied  the  Baptism  by  water,  when  this 
last  had  not  been  received,  and  restored  it,  when  lost; 
that  it  obtained  the  pardon  of  every  Bin;§§  that  the 
Martyr  enjoyed  the  privilege  denied  to  other  Souls,  of 
entering  immediately  on  the  departure  of  life  from  the 
body  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. His  body  was 
anxiously  sought:  his  bones,  deemed  more  valuable 
than  gold  and  precious  stones,*]^  were  carefully  interred 
with  the  Faithful,  apart  from  the  Gentiles.***  The 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  termed  Natilitium,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  day  of  his  birth  into  a  belter  world-ttt 
It  was  diligently  noted U J  and  commemorated  at  his 
tomb.§§§  Such  honours  were  designed  as  marks  of 
vcucnition  for  the  dead,  and  as  incentives  of  gratitude 
to  the  livitig.llflll  Nor  was  this  design  unattended  by 
the  desired  circumstances.  The  Martyr  regarded  the 
pile  which  encircled  him,  as  his  garb  of  victory,  or  bis 

*  Tertull.  Apot.c.  3. 
T  Id.  Sevrpiace,  c.  9,  10. 

Ild.  Apot.  c.  3. 
Ibid.  c.  39. 
||  Bnd. 

%  Id.  ad  (W.  lib.  it.  c.  4. 

**  Id.  ad  Martyr,  lib.  i.    Bishop  Eaye,  on  Tertullian,  p.  141. 

t+  Tertull.  adv.  Fatentinian.  e.  4.   Bishop  Kaye.on  Tertull.  p.  142. 

tt  TertulL  <t>  Patient,  c.  13;  de  liapiim.  16.  See  Testimonies 
collected  in  Bingham,  Anluj.  book  x.  c.  2.  Bishop  Kaye,  on  Terhd&an, 
p.  441. 

M  Tertull.  Apot.  c.  SO. 

|H|  Id.  Returr.  Cam*,  c  43.  Stc. 

«J«J  Euscb.  Hitl.Eeelet.  lib.  iv.  c.  16. 

•••  Cyprian,  ep,  68.  tec.  7  and  3. 

Ttt  Tertull.  de  Conn.  Mitit.  c  3 ;  Scorpiace,  c.  15. 

lit  Cypnnn.  ep.  37.  sec.  2. 

m  Euseb.  Hut.  Etxlet.  lib.      c.  11,  Stc. 

Ill  J6M.lib.iv.c.  15. 
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chariot  of  triumph.*  Their  bonds  were  deemed  as  or- 
naments, which  adorned  them,  even  as  the  fringed  robe 
becomes  a  bride. t  And  as,  in  later  times,  Columbus,^ 
from  a  sense  of  indignation  at  ingratitude,  so  the  Chris- 
tian anciently,  from  feelings  of  exultation  at  distresses 
endured  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  commanded  that  the 
chains,  which  he  had  worn,  should  be  buried  in  his 
grave.  § 

The  ardour  evinced  by  many  of  the  early  Christians 
to  obtain  the  honour  of  Martyrdom, ||  thus  strongly  set 
forth,  sometimes  hurried  them  into  a  rash  and  un- 
warrantable exposure  of  their  lives.  The  expressions 
of  the  Fathers  were  at  times  intemperate ;  though  an 
indulgent  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  distress  under  which  they  were  used. 
When  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  unconverted,  and  when 
their  choice  lay  between  Apostasy  and  Death,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  they  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
most  powerful  exhortations.  They  might,  however, 
hare  derived  more  just  views  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Apostles,  who,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  exchange 
this  fleeting  life  for  immortality,  never  presumed,  by 
courting  destruction,  to  throw  off  the  duties  of  patience 
and  resignation.  Their  own  experience  also  might  have 
taught  them,  from  two  circumstances,  that  the  extrava- 
gant praises  which  they  lavished  on  Martyrdom  were 
often  unjustifiable.  In  the  first  place.  Martyrdoms 
were  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Orthodox  Believers. 
Among  those  who  suffered  death  at  Smyrna,  one  was  a 
Priest  of  the  Sect  of  the  Marcionites.*,  Several  other 
Heretics  chum  their  Martyrs."  To  ascribe  their  forti- 
tude in  every  instance  to  the  operation  of  pride, ft  » 
to  judge  their  conduct  with  too  much  harshness. 
Although  a  true  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  a  cor- 
responding observance  of  the  great  duties  which  it 
mjuires,  may  be  justly  deemed  most  adapted  to  prepare, 
sod  strengthen,  and  support  the  Bpirit  under  pain  and 
affliction ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  sincerity,  even  in  the  cause  of  error,  will  enable 
the  mind  to  endure  Persecution  with  extraordinary  firm- 
ness. Constancy  in  maintaining  principles  is  not  a 
criterion  of  their  truth  ;  it  is  not  even  a  proof  that  the 
mode  of  inquiry  which  led  to  their  adoption  was  free 
from  blame :  but,  unless  the  tenour  of  circumstances 
manifestly  points  out  an  evil  motive,  it  is  but  common 
charity,  in  this  our  state  of  ignorance,  to  allow  that 
principles,  so  maintained,  might  be 


*  Tertoll.  Afol,  n& fine, 

t  Easel).  Hut.  Ecdrt.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 


-  p.  17 

{  Oiryscst.  I.  it  S.  Baby  I.  torn  i.  p.  669. 

II  In  the  Acti  •/  FeticUa*  and  Perpetwa,  who  suffered  in  the  Urns 
of  Ttrtullian,  it  if  said  that  when  ona  Salurng,  a  Catechumen, 
was  throws  to  a  leopard,  and,  at  the  fint  bile,  covered  with  blood, 
the  people  gave  him  the  testimony  of  the  second  Baptism,  by  crying, 
'*  Smfrum  /orvvt,  Safntm  lohtm:  Baptized  and  saved,  Baptised  and 
saved:"  whence  it  ii  inferred,  that  the  Pagans  were  Dot  ignorant  of 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Christian!.  (Bingham,  Anila.  book  x. 
c.  2.  tec.  20.) 

•J  Baacb.  Hitt.  EeeUt.  lib.  iv.  c.  15. 

•*  tM.  lib.  v.  c  16;  lib.  viL  c.  12;  dc  9Urtr.  Paint,  c  10. 
See  particularly  Bayle,  Diet.  Mil.  Art.  Marcumita.  Cyprian, 
who  follows  Tertollian  io  considering  Martyrdom  as  a  second  and 
efficacious  Baptism,  excepts  Heretics  and  Schismatics  from  its 
>:  QtmJe  delictum  nt,  quod  ntc  ' 


advantages:  Quoit  delictum  nt,  quod  ntc  top/umo  tanguimt  point 
nkhnt  Qtmlt  crime*  at,  ouod  maHurio  ntn  point  trmnrit  (D* 

il/ras.  torn.  li.  part  ii. 


Oral,  Ossm.  p.  212,  «rc.) 

ft  See  the  reasons  assi 
P.  188. 


professed.  In  the  second  place,  persons,  even  among 
the  Orthodox,  who  had  displayed  great  resolution  in 
the  times  of  Persecution,  betrayed,  when  danger  was 
post,  the  absence  of  many  virtues,  essential  to  the 
character  of  a.  genuine  Christian. 

It  has  been,  however,  too  often  ascribed  to  on  excess 
of  mistaken  zeal  that  the  Christians  came  in  crowds  to 
the  Pagan  Tribunals  to  offer  themselves  as  Martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  the  Faith  which  they  had  embraced.  Their 
conduct  may,  sometimes,  have  originated  in  a  desire  of 
forcing  upon  the  minds  of  the  Magistrates  the  consider- 
ation, that  Persecution  must  be  at  once  extensive  and 
unavailing,  since  the  sufferers  were  not  only  numerous 
but  resolute,  and  punishment  was  not  dreaded,  but  vo- 
luntarily encountered.  Such  self-devotion  would,  it  was 
expected,  appeal  to  the  dictates  of  common  prudence, 
or  the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity.  During  a 
Persecution  in  Asia,  the  Christians  appeared  in  a  Body 
before  the  Proconsul  Arrius  Antoninus,  who,  struck 
with  wonder,  exclaimed,  "  Wretched  men  {  if  you  wish 
to  die,  have  you  not  precipices  or  halters  ?  "  •  There  are 
cases,  however,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  considered 
abtracledly  from  the  influencing  motives,  ought  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  criminal  than  as  meritorious. 

On  the  Philosophic  Gentiles  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  were  seldom 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  leave  on  the  mind  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  their  Religion.  Their  fortitude  wo_s 
deemed  by  some  "  obstinacy,"  t  and  was  traced  by 
others  to  the  force  of  "mere  habit."t  The  Sages, 
to  whom  the  prospects  of  a  future  world  were  covered 
with  doubts  and  darkness,  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  men  could  submit  to  pains,  which  were  certain, 
from  the  fear  of  punishments,  which  were  deemed 
uncertain. §  Since  the  death  of  Socrates,  |]  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  Truth  formed  no  part  of  their  creed,  or  of 
their  conduct.  Futurity  had  no  bold  on  their  convic- 
tions: its  influence  glimmered,  perhaps,  in  the  shades 
of  study,  but  was  suddenly  extinguished  by  active  life ; 
iu  scenes  were  treated  as  ideal  creations,  which  the 
imagination  richly  lit  up  with  its  warmest  colours,  but 
which  melted  away  before  present  realities. 

But  very  different  were  the  general  results.  The 
blood  of  Martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.*}  We 
ore  like  grass,  exclaimed  the  Christian  Father,  which 
grows  the  more  abundantly  the  ofiener  it  is  cut 
down.**  The  multitude,  who  saw  the  Christians 
mangled  and  torn,  yet  unsubdued  and  almost  un- 
moved, naturally  concluded  that  this  supernatural  for- 
titude must  proceed  from  Divine  assistance ;  tt  or,  at 
least,  that  there  must  be  some  extraordinary  force  in 
the  evidence  of  that  Religion,  which  the  most  exquisite 
torments  could  not  prevail  on  its  followers  to  renounce. 

*  TertolL  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  conduct  of  Ihese  Christiana  is 
attributed  to  intemperate  ardour  by  Moaheim,  (dt  ltd.  Ckrut,  ante 
Caul.  M.  p.  235,)  and  by  Uibboa.  (Decline  and  FaU,  e.  16.  s-ol.  ii. 

It  is  ascribed  to  a  more  laudable  motive  by  I^rdner, 


Effects  of 
Martyrdom 
on  the  Phi- 
losophers. ' 


General 
effects  uf 
the  Chris- 
tian Martyr" 


p.  234  ) 

(UtnihtnTttHm.  vol.ii.)  whoso 
Kaye.  (On  Tertutl.  p.  147.) 

t  Marc.  Anion,  lib.  xi.  sec.  3. 

I  EpicteL  lib.  iv.  c.  7 ;  lib.  viii.  c  45. 

*  Mm.  Fel.  c.  8. 

||  See 
for  the  ' 

for  that  of  Aristotle 

Tcrtull.  ApoL  c.  60. 

lUd. 

tf  Laetant.  lib.  v.  c  13. 


by  Bishop 


.  v.  c.2. 


s  the  reasons  given  by  Timon,ai  quoted  by  Sextua  Empirical, 
flight  of  Protagoras ;  and  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (lib.  v.  c.  5,) 
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While  criitmuls,  whose  frame  was  most  robust,  proved 
by  their  cries  that  they  were  overcome  with  pain,  the 
Tery  children  and  females  oi  the  Faithful  are  repre- 
sented as  enduring  their  suffer m its  without  a  groan.* 
But,  while  the  Martyr  waa  silent,  the  spectators  were 
sometimes  unable  to  refrain  from  tears. t  The  Chris- 
tians were  probably  the  only  persons  who,  when  con- 
demned, returned  thanks  to  their  Judges,!  >nd  in  the 
midst  of  torments  wore  smiles  on  their  countenances, 
sang  hymns,  and  rejoiced  §  It  was  not  su prising,  there- 
fore, if  Mart vr Horns  were  followed  by  conversions. 
The  Acii  of  the  Marly™  were  carefully  preserved  and 
read  in  the  ancient  Church.  Eusebius  informs  us  that 
he  made  a  collection  of  such  Act*.\\  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  Work  is  no  longer  extant.  Several 
Works  were  destroyed  in  subsequent  Persecutions,  and 
the  remaining  Martyrologies  are  so  replete  with  fables, 
and  so  affectedly  overspread  with  rhetorical  conceits,*} 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  credit  to 
which  they  are  respectively  entitled.  The  best  are 
generally  such  as  are  brief  and  simple,  and  abouud  not 
in  miracles  and  extraordinary  punishments. 

About  the  middle  of  the  II  nd  Century  a  celebrated  con- 
troversy arose,  which,  although  it  turned  entirely  on  a 
matter  of  form,  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  violence 
and  acrimony,  which  would  have  been  unbecoming  even 
ou  questions  of  vital  importance.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
right  to  observe,  that  much  of  this  intemperance,  deeply 
as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  sprang  from  a  scrupulous 
attachment  to  every  branch  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  might 
grow  out  of  the  slightest  change  in  its  external  regu- 


grow  ot 
lations. 


The  dispute  related  to  the  proper  days  on  which  the 
Festivals  in  commemoration  ol  the  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  ought  to  be  observed.  The  Churches  of 
Europe  and  Africa  kept  the  Paschal  Feast  on  the  night 
preceding  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection,  which 
was  always  on  a  Sunday ;  and,  in  defence  of  this  cus- 
tom, they  appealed  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  The  Asiatic  Christians  held  the  Paschal  Feast 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
year,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  eat  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  celebrated  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  pre- 
cisely three  days  after.  And,  iu  support  of  this  practice, 
they  urged  the  tradition  derived  from  St.  Philip  and  St. 
John,  the  Apostles.  In  consequence,  however,  of  their 
method  two  difficulties  arose.  By  this  Festival  they 
interrupted  the  solemn  Fast  which  the  other  Christians 
observed  during  the  whole  of  the  great,  or  Passion 
Week.  And.  as  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  fell  not  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  in  every  year,  they  were  often 
prevented  from  celebrating  the  Resurrection  on  the  first 
day,  or  Sunday,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the 
majority  of  Christians.    From  this  difference  sprang 

*  Lertaot.  lib.  t.  c.  13.   Care,  Primit.  Ckrut.  p.  198. 
t  Easeb.  Hut.  Eteiet.  Kb.  it.  c.  15. 
J  Tertull.  A  fat.  t.  46. 

\  Magu  dammati  quim  almlmii  gauJeana.  Tertutl.  ad  Seajml. 
e.  1,  *■ 


tee, 

||  Kuseb.  Hut. 
%  It  was  once  the 


c.9. 


S  It  was  once  the  custom  io  Monasteries  to  propose  to  the  young 
eroben,  »•  an  exercise,  the  Martyrdom  of  aocoe  Swot,  to  be  amplified 
sad  embellished  with  various  cireimtttaaees  and  discourses.  The 
most  ingenious  and  plausible  were  act  aside,  and  being  afterwards 
found  among  other  manuscripts  io  the  Libraries  of  Monasteries,  were 
probably  often  confounded  with  the  true  Histories  of  Saints.  See 
B.yle,  Mcf.  Hut.  Art  falrrmi. 


various  disputes.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins, 
Folycarp  coma  to  Rome,  whereof  Antcetas  was  Bishop, 
to  confer  with  him  on  the  best  means  of  effecting  an 
agreement.  The  result  of  their  conference  was,  that 
each  still  retained  his  opinion,  bat  both  resolved  to 
preserve  the  bonds  of  charity  unbroken.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  moderation,  which  they  had  set,  was  afterwards 
but  little  imitated.  At  the  close  of  this  century  Coun- 
cils were  held  by  the  Bishops  in*  Palestine,  Rome, 
Gaul,  and  various  other  places,  in  which  it  was  unani- 
mously decreed  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  a 
Sunday.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  after  having 
convened  the  Asiatic  Prelates,  in  consequence  of  a 
menacing  mandate  from  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  wrote, 
with  their  connivance,  a  spirited  Epistle  in  defence  of  the 
practice,  which  they  had  always  followed,  and  to  which 
they  were  determined  to  adhere.  Victor,  incensed  at 
their  opposition,  publicly  pronounced  the  brethren  of 
the  Churches  of  Asia  to  be  wholly  excommunicated. 
The  other  Bishops,  who  disapproved  of  these  harsh 
proceedings,  not  only  used  their  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him  to  adopt  a  course  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote peace,  unity,  and  love,  but  even  addressed  him  in 
the  language  of  severe  censure ;  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  though  it  was 
advancing  by  no  imperceptible  steps,  was  not  at  that 
time  acknowledged.  Irenams,  in  particular,  strongly 
recommended  the  preservation  of  mutual  charily.  These 
exhortations  appear  to  have  been  efficacious  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  imperious  measures,  and  tranquillity 
was  gradually  restored.  But  the  difference  of  method 
still  continued  till  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  IVth  century,  when  the  usage  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches  was  condemned,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  throughout 
the  Christian  world." 

In  this  century  forged  writings  were  largely  cir- 
culated and  injudiciously  received  by  the  Christians. 
The  most  extensive  fabrications  which  they  are  charged 
with  having  countenanced,  are  the  Books  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracle*.  That  the  eight  Books,  which  still  remain, 
are  replete  with  fables,  so  gross  as  to  be  almost 
beneath  confutation,  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  design, 
the  style,  the  nature  of  the  verse,  the  matter,  all  are 
calculated  to  destroy  their  credibility.  The  ancient 
Oracles  related  to  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  by 
which  the  Romans  might  appease  the  anger  of  the 
Gods ;  the  modern  are  filled  with  vehement  declama- 
tions against  Polytheism  and  Idolatry :  the  ancient, 
Cicero  expressly 


Sibylliei 
Oracles. 
Proofs^ 
their  tot; 


•  Considerable  contusion  has  arisen  from  s  want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  Pateka,  The  Christian 
Writers,  posterior  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  use  it  to  signify  ibe  Jar  on 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  on  which  the  memory  of  bis 
Resurrection  is  renewed.  Bui  the  Ante-Nicene  Writers,  e.  g.  Tee- 
tullian,  mean  by  it  not  merely  the  day  of  the  Reaerrection,  but  alao 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixiou,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  Pas-ion 
week.  The  true  nature  of  this  dispute,  which  was  properly  concern- 
ing the  Celebration  of  the  Paschal  Frail,  has  been  explained,  with 
his  usual  acuteoess,  by  Btoaheim,  ( it  Bet,  CAritt.  otc.  p.  435— Mb1  ) 
See  also  Decreti  A'temi  dt  PatekaU  ErpJiealio,  Car.  G.  P. 
WaJehil,  in  Ab».  Cmmentar.  Start.  Keg.  Sctatl.  Gattutgau.  Anm. 
1769,  torn.  i.  p.  10—65. 

The  above  account  of  this  dispute  is  taken  from  Euaebius,  (Hit. 
Etrlet.  lib.  iv.  c.  14  ;  lib.  v.  c.  24  )  See  alao  Epiphao.  (Htern.  li.) 
and  particularly  Socrates,  (Hitl.  Ectte$.  lib.  v.  c.  22.) 

f  CaJUiic  eitim.  ovi  Ma  tompomil,  ptrfeat,  ul,  fuoJvmmjme  meet- 
difrt,  prcrdirtum  rtdtretur,  homtnum  rt  Itmporm  dtjinttiant  nklmta. 
AdhAmil  em's*  fate&ram  obpmrtMii ,  ul  iidem  tmmt  alia*  tn  adtam 
pout  mvtanet/ari  vtdercntur,  (Cic.  dt  Dht.  ii.  e.  54.) 
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to  be  applicable  to  any  time,  place,  or  circumstance ; 
the  modern  are  unequivocally  circumstantial :  the  an- 
cient were  paracrostirs,  that  in,  the  first  verse  of  every 
article  comprehended  all  the  letters  in  order  that  began 
the  following  verses  the  modern  present  no  instance 
of  this  kind  of  acrostic,  (for  even  those  which  are  cited 
in  a  Speech  of  Constantioe,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  are 
differently  constructed  :)  lastly,  the  modern  Oracles 
could  be  written  only  by  a  person  well  versed  in  the 
of  Christianity,  and  the  details  of  the  Evan- 
id,  though  the  different  pieces  of  the  collection 
may  have  been  composed  at  different  times,  there  w 
strong  internal  evidence  that  some  part  was  written  at 
a  period  posterior  to  the  year  169  after  Christ f  In 
this  collection,  some  of  the  Prophecies  cited  by  J ustin 
Martyr,  Theophilua  Antiochenus,  Clemens  AJexan- 
drimis  and  other  writers,  are  wanting.  These  Prophc- 
ae»,  however,  bear  no  clear  marks  of  genuineness. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  the  slightest  defence  of  a 
worthless  Work  :  perhaps  the  only  partial  argument, 
which  has  any  claim  to  attention,  is  that,  as  Augustas 
lent  deputies  into  various  Countries  to  collect  Sibylline 
verses,  it  is  possible  that  many  Jewish  Prophecies,  re- 
lative to  the  Messiah,  might  be  incorporated  in  the  col- 
lection. But  we  wish  to  guard  against  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Christians  were  cither  eager  to  promote  impos- 
tnre,  or  utterly  unable  to  discover  it  in  the  Works  which 
they  euunined.  That  some  person,  either  with  settled 
maitgnity  to  discredit  a  Sect  wbich  he  bad  abandoned,  or 
with  injudicious  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  oi  a  party 
of  persecuted  men,  whose  character  he  revered,  J  should 
have  disgraced  himself  by  inventing  these  Prophecies, 
i»  no  improbable  conjecture ;  yet  they  mny  have  been 
forged  by  Pagans.§  A  belief  was  generally  entertained 
that  the  Sibyl  bad  predicted  some  extraordinary  reign, 
accompanied  by  the  renovation  of  the  Goiden  Age.  The 
minds  of  all  were,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  these  Oracles.    The  C 


t  The  bat  writer  is  dearly  marked  in  the  6th  and  Btb  Books.  He 
poll  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  to  have 
fifteen  lisp :  die  flrst  fourteen  are  indicated  by  the  numerical  value 
of  lb*  rim  letter  of  their  name  in  the  Oreek  alphabet  She  is  made 
to  add,  tliat  ibr  bileenlh  will  be  a  while-headed  man,  whose  name 
will  be  derived  from  a  sea  Dear  Rome :  the  aneenib  U  Adrian,  to 
called  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  From  him  will  arise  three  others, 
who  will  rale  tbe  Empire  together  at  the  tame  time,  but  at  leoglh  ooe 
will  remain  «<Je  po<*e«or    These  three  aeioos  (ajLaaw)  ere  Anto- 


M, 


o!  the 


Empire  oa  the  death  of  L.  Venn,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  169, 
and  be  gowned  without  a  colleague  till  177,  when  he  took  Com- 
nmdu*  sb  his  partner  on  tbe  throne.  As  there  is  oothiag  applicable  to 
Urn  sew  collragac,  it  is  manifett  (hat  the'  compilation  wa*  finished 
between  o.  1G9  and  177.  (See  Freret,  in  tbe  Treatiie  mentioned 
betow.) 

J  Some  forgeries  were  made  through  mistaken  teal.   A  Priest 
forged  the  Aai  of  St.  Paul  and  TSttkt,  out  of  attachment  for  St.  I'auJ. 
Tenoilim.  4t  baptum.  c  17.    Hioron.  aV  fir.  AVW.  is.    b>c  other 
inMac.ce.in  Dadle.  <U  frm  Um?e  «V.  Pirn,  lorn.  i.  c.  i. 
m\*~cUt  U  %<^3* U *  *ccu*"*      H*£4tii  of  forging  the  ewfeff  of  /H/etlf*  Mitt. 


however,  were  certainly  ready  to  admit  as  true,  what, 
destitute  of  the  leisure,  the  means  of  research  and  com- 
parison, and  the  critical  acumen  which  later  inquirers 
have  possessed,  they  could  not  prove  to  be  false,  and 
they  believed  to  be  cogent  They  urged,  therefore,  not 
the  whole  mass  of  Prophecies,  which  is  presented  to  us 
■with  all  its  absurdities  concentrated,  but  scattered  parts 
which  were  extensively  circulated.  The  Pagan  Philo- 
sophers, who  were  themselves  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
rigid  criticism  as  to  cite  as  genuine  the  Works  fabricated 
by  the  later  Platonista,  under  the  names  of  Orpheus, 
Musajus,  Eomorpus,  Ac,  produced  no  proofs  that  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  were  forged.  Origen  challenged 
Celsus  to  show  that  they  were  a  fabrication,  and  we 
never  hear  that  the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  argu- 
ment was,  therefore,  popular  and  plausible.  But  pro- 
gress of  time  probably  convinced  the  Christians  that 
it  wns  false,  or  at  least  doubtful.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Eva  judical  Preparation,  cites  the  testimony  of  the 
Sibyl  only  after  Josepfaus,  and  alleges  favourable  Ore, 
cles  only  when  found  in  Porphyry,  the  direct  enemy  of 
Christianity.  Augustine*  grants  that  these  Oracles  were 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness,  and  that  it  was 
the  part  of  a  writer  of  sound  judgment  to  confine  himself 
to  the  testimony  of  tbe  Jewish  Prophecies.  In  fuel,  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  their  credit  fell  into 
merited  disrepute. f  If,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Christians  is  to  be  destroyed  because  many  of  them 
were  inclined  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
the  Book  of  Mcrcurius  Tristnegislus,  and  .Hystaspes, 
the  Epistles  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  and  other 
records,  of  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  demon- 
strating the  spuriousness,  the  credibility  of  their  Pagan 
contemporaries  must  also  be  rejected,  and  History  be- 
comes but  uncertainty  and  confusion.  But  experience 
has  taught  us  that  men  of  remarkable  scuteness  and  of 
unsullied  character,  may  be  grossly  imposed  upon  by 
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list  of  names  appended  to  the  certi- 
ficate of  examination,  which  pronounced  tbe  fabrica- 
tions of  Ireland  to  be  the  composition  of  Shnkspenre,  we 
may  remark  the  signatures  of  men  whose  abilities  and 
integrity  were  never  called  in  question.  Tbe  same  high 
character  is  studied  to  the  defenders  of  the  forgeries 
•f  Psalnunacar.  of  Lewder,  and  of  Chstterton.  Muretus 
deceived  ScsJiger  himself  by  a  pretended  copy  of  ancient 
Latin  verses.  J  So  difficult  it  is  to  unite  to  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  customs  and  languuges. 
■fast  fine  perception  of  the  delicate  shades  of  style  and 
expression,  which  results   from  long  experience  and 
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•  lie  Cir.flri,  ariii.47. 

f  The  above  line  of  argument  will  be  found  in  tbe  observations  of 
M.  Freret,  tnr  let  Reeunlt  He  Prf4iction$  teritet  ew  portolenl  let 
*»«*.  rfe  AfWe.  it  Bar,.,  el  oV  «  SiMte.  Mem.  He  rAod™. 
saui.  p.  187-812.  See  els.  J.  Alb.  Fabric.  0*VW*  Grvrr  torn.  i. ; 
tbe  able  work  of  Blonde  I,  «7e  SttfSn  rrUknht  taml  par  tmnl^^U 
Pa/enmt  ff>rr  par  leu  Sim's  Pirn,  t«49;  and  Sarvat.  Galkus,  in 
DtMtrrtal  He  SiigU,,,  fte. 

1  Basle,  Diet.  Hi*.  Aft  Trabea. 
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We  proceed  with  the  thread  of  our  History.  Cara- 
cal I  a,  though  his  nurse  was  a  Christian,*  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  those  who  imbibed  the  tenets  and 
advanced  the  progress  of  the  new  Religion.  He  is  said, 
indeed,  when  a  youth,  to  have  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  one  of  his  play- 
fellows, on  account  of  the  Jewish  Religion.t  There  is 
perhaps  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Spartiau,  who  relates 
the  anecdote,  confounded  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian 
Faith  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  anger  of  Caracalla 
was  excited  rather  by  his  affection  for  his  friend,  than 
by  any  feeling  of  respect  for  ihe  Religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed. It  seems,  however,  certain,  that  during  his 
short  reign,  and  that  of  Macrinus,  the  Church  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity.  Heliogabalus  also,  though 
sunk  in  every  vice  wbich  can  disgrace  human  nature, 
was  not  inclined  to  molest  the  Christians.  Desirous 
that  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Deity  he  was  the 
Priest,  should  exceed  all  other  worships  in  its  pomp 
and  mysteries,  he  was  more  curious  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  various  Sects,  than  anxious  to  resort  to  violence 
tons-t  And  here  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  leniency 
with  which  the  bad  and  the  severity  with  which  the 
good  Emperors  often,  treated  the  Christians.  How  is 
it  that  the  abandoned  Heliogabalus  is  a  protector,  and 
the  Philosophic  Aurelius  an  enemy  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Princes,  who  were  immersed  in  the  depth* 
of  sensuality,  were  least  likely  to  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a  new  and  peaceful  Sect. 
Their  minds  were  seldom  occupied  by  the  considera- 
tion of  State  affairs,  and  still  less  by  the  investigation 
of  facts  which  were  regarded  as  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  The  voice  of  popular  clamour  was.  not 
loud  enough  to  disturb  the  recesses  of  the  Palace.  As 
long  as  the  Christians  interfered  not  with  their  private 
pleasures,  they  were  passed  over  with  profound  indiffe- 
rence, as  harmless  enthusiasts,  except  when  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  were  supposed  to  call  for  a  different 
course.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperors,  who 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
Government,  over  which  they  presided,  and  who  sought 
to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  a  declining  People,  regarded 
Christianity  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  slowly  under- 
mining the  Religious,  and  with  it,  the  Civil  establish- 
to  which  they  were  passionately  attached,  and, 
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(Lampr.  fir.  Htliog.  c.  3.)       f  Lampr.  m* 


therefore,  from  their  principles,  however  erroneous,  they 
felt  themselves  bound  to  repress  its  increasing  progress 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

.  The  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  was  no  less  auspi- 
cious than  the  two  preceding  lo  the 
This  Emperor,  eminent  for  many  virtues,  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  his  filial  piety.*  We  may,  there- 
fore, in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  protection,  which 
the  Church  enjoyed  in  his  time,  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Julia  Mammara,  who  evinced  a  disposition  to 
inquire  into  the  nature,  and  to  show  respect  to  the 
teachers  of  the  new  Religion.t  It  seems  also  pro- 
bable that  Alexander  was  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
maintained  by  many  ancient  Sages,*  that  Religious 
worship,  under  all  its  variety  of  names  and  modes,  was 
essentially  the  same  in  its  object  and  spirit ;  a  bond, 
which,  while  it  united  Man  to  his  Creator,  linked  toge- 
ther the  multifarious  parts  of  the  great  Social  system. 
We  know  from  Tertullian,  that  when  some  of  the 
Heathens  were  convinced  from  experience  that  the 
Christians  were  not  impostors,  they  still  looked  upon 
their  Religion,  not  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  but  as  a  kind 
of  Philosophy. §  This  supposition  offers,  at  least,  a  very 
plausible  explanation  of  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  place  in  his  private  Chapel,  and  to  reverence  with 
Divine  honours,  the  images  of  Abraham,  Orpheus. 
Apollonius  Tyanacus,  and  Christ.il  It  will  likewise 
tend  to  give  weight  to  the  assertion  of  Lampridius,  that 
Alexander  entertained  a  design  of  erecting  a  Temple  to 
Christ,  but  abandoned  it,  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  the  soothsayers,  that  if  such  a  measure  were  carried 
into  execution,  all  men  would  become  Christians,  and 
the  other  Temples  would  be  abandoned.^  The  Em- 
peror might  have  formed  a  plan  for  effecting  a  kind  of 

"  Lampr.  m  fit.  Sever,  c.  14. 

t  Euieb.  Hi*t.  Eerie*,  lib.  ri.  c.  21.  Hiaron.  de  fir.  Watt,  e.  64.  On 
the  supposed  conrersioa  of  Mammata,  sec  Fred.  Spanbeun,  Din.  de 
Trad,  ^tfiniu,  Canverxianib.  Lueii  Brit.  Regit.  Jot.  Afammarw, 
tt  Pkiiippi  Imp.  Paint  et  Fitii.    Oper,  lorn.  it.  p.  400. 

I  Piotio.  Enmead.  ».  Ub.  ix.  c  9.   ThemUt.  im  Oral.  7,  ad  Patent . 
y  Apal,  c.  46\  Scd  interim  tneredmtitatt  dm  dc  bono  ttcfm  Anjmt 
obdutitnr,  quad  mm  jam  et  de  enmmereio  innotuit,  mm  utifnt  dtni- 
ntm  neyotum  exittimat,  ted  magi*  PMUtopbur getnu. 

||  Lampr.  m  Alex.  Sev.  c.  29.  Afatutmit  karit  im  larxna  $uo  (»  juv 
et  Divot  I'rincipet,  ted  tptitmn  eteetot  el  animal  tancttoret,  im  fneut 
et  /tpaOaninm,  et  fnantum  ttriptor  Mara  m  temporum  dieit,  Ckrittmm, 
Abraham,  et  Orpkeum  et  knjutcemadi  Vent  kabebat  ae  major™* 
efigtet)  rem  dminam  faetebat.  For  *  Dent"  Salmasius  would  re  id 
•'  ttttnt."  JaMooski  prefer*  "  atiot."  That  be  did  not  coniider 
persona  to  honoured  as  wholly  perfect,  appesrt  from  die  elrcim- 
atance  that  be  admitted  among  them  the  image  of 
flreit,  (c.  32.)  whose  dninkenoeai  and  cruelly 
himself  condemned,  (c  80.) 

A/ex.  Sev.  c.  43. 
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'«J4 


harmony  In-tween  the  Christian  and  the  Polytheistic 
systems,  while  the  Priest*,  either  from  motives  of  private 
interest,  or  from  a  deeper  insight  into  the  exclusive 
principles  of  the  rising  Sect,  might  have  urged  the 
danger,  or  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt  We 
pretend  not  to  deny,  however,  that  the  whole  account 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  report,  too  easily  believed 
and  too  hastily  recorded.  Of  the  golden  rule  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics, — "  do  not  to  another  what  thou  wouldst  not 
that  another  should  do  to  Uiee," — he  felt  an  admiration  so 
lively,  that  he  not  merely  repeated  it  frequently,  but 
"  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier,  when  any  person 
punished,  and  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  upon  his 
Falace,  and  upon  his  public  buildings.*  That  he  enter- 
tained no  evil  suspicion  of  the  character  of  the  Christians, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  consider  their  pecu- 
liar rites  as  entitled  to  any  marked  superiority,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  circumstance:  when  the 
victuallers  complained  that  the  Christians  had  seized  a 
spot  of  ground,  which  had  been  public,  and  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves,  he  answered,  that  it  was  better 

oer,  than  that 
b  granted  to  victuallers. t  This 
is  not  the  language  of  an  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
hot  neither  is  it  that  of  a  person  who  had  embraced 
Christianity.  Indeed  the  opinion  of  those,  who  reckon 
Alexander  among  the  secret  convert*,  J  resin  on  no  proof,  § 
and  iu  contradicted  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct. 
True  it  is,  that  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  scrupu- 
lous care  of  the  Christians  and  Jewsfl  in  the  Ordination 
of  their  Priests,  as  an  example  which  deserved  to  be 
imitated  in  the  appointment  of  Provincial  Governors ; 
but  the  very  terms,  in  which  the  comparison  is  made, 
imply  that  he  considered  the  former  proceeding  as  far 
less  important  than  the  latter,  and,  at  most,  indicate 
rather  respect  for  the  discipline,  than  belief  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Christians  or  the  Jews.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  during  his  lifetime,  the  Christians  were  sheltered 
from  injury,  and  enabled  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
i  recti  on  of  edifices,  for  the  express  purposes  of  public 
worship.  Indeed  the  only  interruption  by  which  this 
reason  of  tranquillity  was  in  a  slight  degree  disturbed, 
arose  from  the  severity  of  the  Jurisconsults,^  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome. 
Of  this  class  was  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  published  his  writings  about  this  period. 
He  is  said  to  have  preserved  in  the  Vllth  Book  of 
his  TrtatUt  on  the  Duty  of  a  Proconsul,  the  Edicts 


•  Lampr.  fa  Alar.  Sev.  c.  51. 

t  MnthpH,  mrltnt  me,  ut  quomoductimque  illic 
<juam  popinanii  dtdatvr.    (Lampr.  in  Atejc.  Sev.c.  49.) 

J  P.  E.  Jablonaki  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Alexander  Samoa 
w»«  privately  initiated  into  (he  mvilerie*  of  Christianity  by  Iho 
Gaoatica,  His  main  argument  ia  derived  from  an  ancient  gem, 
Wiring  th«  nooogran  of  Christ,  with  tlii*  ioacription,  •>  5a/.  Dan. 
Alex.  Fit.  Alia.  Lmce,"  which  he  interprets  to  be,  *  Sahu  Danala 
Alejandro  Fit*  Afammarn?  Luce."  "  Salvation  given  to  Alexander 
^Mcimdr^  ^*"lnur*  DV  lh«  Ijgnt,"  '•  *•  of Chmt.   (Diuertnt.  d* 

CmotHem  imitate)    Thu  r>-.«sirUtion  wis  published  in  ihe'j/iVWA 
Lipueni.  Km.  lorn.  iv.  part  L  p.  56—94.    It  ia  republished  with 
addiiioa*  in  hit  Oputcula,  torn.  iv.  p.  38— 79;  see  on  this  aubject 
Moabeim,  it  /tea.  OinH.  ante  Cuut.  Mngn  p.  463. 
v  Lampridtna  aayi  merely,  JwUm  prwdrgia  rttmmil.  Chm- 

Uttnr*i  rttr  ft'ttiuj  dl. 

||  Lktxbfrioue,  grave  cut,  ovum  id  Ckriitiani  et  Juderi  faeerent  in 
pra-djxamdU  earerdolilmt,ijia  ordinandi  tunl,  mom fieri  in  Provinciarmm 

in  Alei.Stv.  c  45. 

Urn.  ii.  p.  367,  369. 


issued  against  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  Emperors.*     Of  the 
None  of  these  Edicts,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^fjJ^IJ* 
PandeeU,  and  we  must,  perhaps,  impute  to  injudicious  jn  ln(un' 
zeal  the  loss  of  a  collection,  which  would  greatly  have 
elucidated  the  History  of  Christianity.? 

It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  favour  which  Alexander  evinced  towards  the  Chris- 
tians, particularly  those  connected  with  his  household, 
and  of  the  increasing  influence  which  their  Body  posses- 
sed, or  were  supposed  to  possess,  that  Maximinus,  his 
assassin  and  successor,  was  urged  by  fear  or  by  resent- 
ment, to  seize  and  condemn  the  Bishops,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  Decree  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Church,  as  being 
the  first  authors  and  propagators  of  Christianity.} 

This  Decree,  though  directed  against  the  higher 
members,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  mostly,  if  not 
solely,  against  those,  whom  the  friendship  of  the  late 
Emperor  had  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  disaffection 
to  the  new  Government,  may  have  extended  its  effects 
to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Christian  community.  In 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  several  earthquakes,  the 
violence  of  which  destroyed  whole  cities,  excited  as 
usual  a  severe  Persecution,  in  which  the  fury  of  the 
people  derived  encouragement  from  the  harsh  and 
savage  character  of  Serenianus,  the  Roman  Governor.§ 
This  Persecution,  however,  as  Firmilian,  in  a  Letter  to 
Cyprian,  expressly  states,  was  not  general,  but  local. 
Many,  who  fled  from  the  scene  of  comfusion,  found 
safety  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  Church  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  during  the  Masfcaa* 
reigns  of  Maximus  andBalbinus,  of  Gordian,  andespe-  »nd>Balbi- 
cially  of  Philip  and  his  son.  diaa.00" 

Of  Philip,  Easebius  has  recorded  a  report,  prevalent  A 
in  his  time,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  2*44* 
was,  if  not  a  professed,  at  least  a  secret  convert  to  pt||,„ 
Christianity.    It  was  said,  that  the  Emperor,  on  the  Inquiry  into 
last  day  of  the  Vigils  of  Easter,  was  desirous  of  par-  hi<  eon- 
taking  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  in  the  prayers  TOT,ioB- 
of  the  Church,  hut  that  the  Bishop  would  not  suffer 
him  to  enter,  until  he  had  made  confession  of  the 
crimes  which  he  had  committed,  and  had  placed  him- 
self among  the  penitent*. ||    It  is  added,  that  he  readily 
complied  with  this  condition,  and  manifested  by  his 
actions  a  sincere  and  devout  sense  of  the  fear  of  God. 
Euscbius,  who  appeals  only  to  common  rumour,*!  has 
not  specified  the  place,  in  which 


occurred,  nor  the  Bishop,  by  whom  a  1 
dous  was  adopted.  Chrysostom,-"  however,  ascribes  a 
conduct  entirely  similar  to  Babylas,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
but  omits  the  name  of  the  Emperor.    In  addition  to  uuers  from 
this  argument  in  favour  of  Philip's  conversion,  it  is  Orircn  to 
urged  that  Euscbius  mentions  Letters  written  by  Origen  Philip,  and 
to  Philip,  and  to  his  wife  Severe,  as  extant  in  his  titne.ft  ^^I'lL 
Without  attempting  to  deny  this  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  Emperor  might  correspond  with  Chris 

Domttint  dr  Ojfictn  Vrt>c*>ntutit,  hbru  ttjittutot  retcfifdn  nefarin 
toUegtt,  ttt  doceret,  quunu  peenit  nffici  oporieret  eo$,  qut  te  culture* 
Dei  profiterentur.    LactanL  Jnttit.  fib.  v.  c.  1 1 . 

t  Lnrdncr"»  Tettimem.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.    Jortin'i  Dacourttt  concern- 
ing ikeTrulh  of  the  CkrUtian  Rcligwn,  p.  51. 

J  Euieb.  Hut.  Ecclti.  lib.  vi.  c.  28.    Sulpir.  Scv. 
Oroe.  Hit.  lib.  vii.  c.  19. 

}  Firmilian,  in  Epitt.  ail  Cyprian.    Oper.  Cyprian,  p.  146.  ed. 
Balm.    Conf.  Mm*,  de  ft<*.  Cnriu.  lib.  xe.  p.  467. 

J|  Eu«eb.  Hut.  Bcetet.  lib.  vi.  c.  34. 

■f  IM.  Kmrix"  « 

••  Chrjaoji.  de  S.  Bahyla  font.  Julian,  el  Gent.  Oper.  torn.  i. 
p.  658. 

ft  E cctei.  lib.  vi.  e.  36. 


lib.  ii.  c.  32. 
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tians  without  being  himself  a  member  of  their  Society, 
and  that  these  Epistles  may  hav 

tire  to  the  extent  and  organization  of  the  Church. 
Indeed,  had  they  contained  any  assertions  or  intima- 
tions, calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  supposed  con- 
version, it  is  not  probable  that  Euscbius  would  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  contents,  and  have  sup- 
ported an  important  circumstance  on  no  higher  autho- 
rity than  common  fame.  The  fact,  it  is  true,  is  repeated 
by  Jerome,*  and  by  many  writers  in  succeeding  times, 
but  it  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  the  Historical 
examiner,  that  correspondent  testimonies  are  only 
valuable  when  derived  from  independent  sources.  The 
copies  of  numerous  authors  are  not,  or  are  only  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  corroborative  evidence.  One 
Historian  states  a  report,  which  he  has  chanced  to 
learn,  but  has  taken  no  pains  to  investigate ;  another, 
without  farther  examination,  though  not  without  some 
slight  alteration,  transcribes  the  account ;  a  third  copies 
this  copy,  with  a  few  additional  alterations;  and  so  on, 
till  vague  rumours  swell  into  confirmed  facts,  or  mere 
surmises  into  direct  declarations,  and  the  real  value  of 
the  original  conjecture  can  hardly  be  estimated,  dis- 
guised as  it  is  under  continued  accretions  of  extraneous 
matter,  t 

Some  arguments,  however,  are  also  adduced  in  i 
tradiction  of  the  fact,  which  arc  tar  from  being  coi 
sive.  Not  one  of  the  Augustan  Historians  makes  1 
tion  of  the  event :  but  the  secrecy  alone  of  Philip's 
conversion  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  silence. 
Again,  many  Christian  writers  J  reckon  Conatantine  as 
the  first  Emperor  who  embraced  Christianity ;  but  they 
mean,  who  professed  it  without  disguise.  The  im- 
moral conduct  of  Philip  is  also  said  to  contradict  this 
assertion  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  believed  Christianity  to  be  true,  not 
whether  he  acted  consistently  with  that  belief.  Of  the 
same  nature  is  the  objection  drawn  from  his  celebration 
of  the  Secular  Garni'*,  §  with  all  their  Pagan  solemnities. 
For,  granting  that  this  event  took  place  subsequently  to 
his  supposed  conversion,  an  Emperor  more  anxious  to 
gratify  the  Roman  populace,  than  rigorously  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  his  principles,  might  easily  exhibit 
Games,  which  in  after  times  were  allowed  even  by  the 
Christian  Emperor  Honorius.  And,  with  regard  to 
the  Pagan  emblems  on  his  coins  and  medals ;  they 
also  occur  in  those  of  Emperors  who  had  openly 

*  Dt  Ftr,  Blm*.  C.  &4.  <*>  Origrnr. 

t  Another  instance  will  ill  ml  rate  our  meaning.  Juatio  Martyr,  ta 
"to  the  Emperor  and  Senate,  declares  that  a 


statue  was  erectej  to  S.mon  Mapm  on  the  Tiber,  with  rhe  hn 
"  Snmm.  Deo  Sand.,-  u,  S.mon.  the  Holy  God.  -Now  in  the 


inscription, 
the  Tih*rine 

t  been  due  up  a  atatue  inscribed,  "  W.  Sann  (»r  Sang*,) 

Dn,  At."  to  Sesao  Saacus,  the  God  of  the  Sanities.  (Gmter,  Muter v. 
stmlij.  torn.  i.  p.  9*.)  Moat  critics  hare  concluded  that  the  assertion 
of  Justin  originated  io  •  mistake  ;  yet  is  this  mistake,  (if,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  it  be  one,)  repeated  by  Ireoarus,  by  tertulluta,  by 
Busebius,  by  Augustine,  4tc.  Thus  one  man,  who  would  be  vary 
unwilling  to  deceive  others,  any  deceive  hwwtAft  sad  many  may 
afterwards  be  ready  to  circulate,  on  bis  authority,  stones,  to:  the  truth 
of  which,  they  would  have  beea  scrupulous  us  stake  their  own.  No 
asw  evidence  is  added,  but  tbe  old  is  paraphrased,  and  iU  a  well  if  the 
poverty  or  History  be  not  gradually  disguised  by  riches  drawn  frum 
Che  mint  of  fiction .  Stories,  stamped  with  every  mark  of  aptrrioasncss, 
have  been  pertinaciously  maintained,becau*e  supported  ia  appearance 
by  a  train  of  witnesses,'  though  in  readily  by  a  series  of  copyists. 
I  Euecb.  a*  fir.  Cwulant.  Magn.  lib.  iv.  c.  74. 
§  R.J.  Gwwn.  p.  174 1  Orastus,  lib.  vii.  c.  20.  Cost,  Capiwl. 
iu.  c.  33;  Estrop .  lib.  is.  c.3,  Ax. 


renounced  the  Heathen  worship ;  and,  moreover,  they 
may  have  been  struck  by  Colonies  and  Municipal 
Towns  without  the  Imperial  permission.  In  this  man- 
ner, as  Mosheim*  has  shown,  many  of  the  objections 
may  be  eluded.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  not  im- 
possible thai  Philip  may  have  been  induced,  by  a  sense 
of  his  heavy  crime*  and  by  the  persuasions  of  his  wile 
Severn,  to  apply  for  consolation  to  an  Order  of  men, 
for  whom  he  probably  entertained  feelings  of  respect. 
But  the  supposition  that  hi  had  examined  the  proofs  or 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  not  supported  by 
evidence  sufficient  to  command  our  assent. 

One  point,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  we  omit  a 
popular  commotion  which  arose  at  Alexandria  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  Church  experienced  tran- 
quillity under  his  government.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  by  enacting  a  Law  calculated  to  repress  those 
offences  against  Moral  purity.t  which  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion  severely  denounce,  he  virtually 
cooperated  with  the  efforts  of  its  preachers. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
severities  of  Maximin,  which  were  but  brief  in  duration 
and  partial  in  extent,  the  Church  was  blessed  with 
peace  from  the  death  of  Severus  in  the  year  211,  to 
that  of  Philip  in  349,  a  period  of  S8  years,  during 
which  two  Emperors,  Alexander  and  Philip,  were  so 
favourable,  that  one  seemed  inclined  to  incorporate, 
the  other  was  reported  to  have  embraced,  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.!  Such  were  the  phases  of  Imperial 
favour,  till  it  suddenly  darkened.  Bat  the  soft  i  nfi  uence 
of  Peace,  more  fatal  than  the  violence  of  Persecution, 
insensibly  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline,  and  intro- 
duced the  luxuries  of  a  degenerate  Age  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Christian  State,  The  melancholy  picture  which 
Cyprian  and  Origen  have  drawn  of  the  progress  of 
corruption  at  this  time,  is  perhaps  too  darkly  coloured. 
Their  language  may  partake  in  too  great  a  degree  of 
tbe  want  of  discrimination,  which  not  unfrequently 
characterises  the  censures  of  stem  Reformers.  Bat  it 
is  evident  from  their  continued  complaints,  that  in 
numerous  instances  the  desire  of  secular  advantages 
had  absorbed  all  spiritual  concerns.  The  state  of  Chris- 
tianity might,  on  the  whole,  be  sound  and  vigorous ; 
but  morbid  humours  had  corrupted  many  of  its  parts 
and  paralyzed  much  of  its  influence.  Faith  is  rep  re- 
sented as  having  grown  languid  ;  the  works  of  Chanty 
had  fallen  into  neglect ;  the  fervour  of  Devotion  had 
been  quenched ;  the  simplicity  which  marked  the 
primitive  Disciple  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
vanity  ;  insatiable  thirst  for  gain  seized  men  who  were 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  holiness,  and  Bishops  forgot 
the  duties  of  their  sacred  charge,  and  tbe  wants  of  their 
in  their  anxiety  to  promote  their  own 
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intimacy  in  their  manner  of  briar,  which  auluiiied  b 
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and  Virgins,  brought  tliserace  on  the  African 
tioos  of  chastity,  though  they  might  be  true,  could  not 
cions  which  had  been  rashly  caused;  for  however  difficult  it  might 
be  to  draw  tbe  line  between  the  enthusiastic  confidence  which 
encounters  temptation  ia  order  to  mat  it,  tad  the  artful  hypocrisy 
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During'  the  short  period  of  his  reign,  Deciue  dis- 
played many  of  the  virtues  which  shed  a  lustre  over 
private  Kfe,  and  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  restore  the 
declining  greatness  of  the  Roman  People  by  a  renewal 
of  their  ancient  discipline,  with  all  the  sanctions  of  a 
free  and  powerful  Censorship  It  happened,  however, 
most  disastrously  for  the  Christians,  that  in  proportion 
os  an  Emperor  was  assiduous  in  correcting  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  subjects  by  the  reinforcement  of  primitive 
customs,  he  was  drawn  into  hostile  measures  against 
any  Body  of  nen  who  introduced  innovations  in  Religious 
rites.  To  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to 
ascribe  the  severe  and  intolerant  Edicts,*  by  which 
Decios  attempted  utterly  to  extirpate  the  Christian 
Sect ;  a  Sect,  which  was  now  widely  spread,  which  had 
erected  Churches  in  the  various  Provinces,  and  already 
bad  begun  in  some  places  todestroy  the  Altars,  Temples, 
and  Idols  of  the  Pagan  community. f  And  when  the 
reader  bears  in  mind  the  inflamed  state  of  the  People, 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  indication 
of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  their  Rulers,  he  will 
sot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  torments,  from  which  it  is 
impassible  not  to  turn  with  horror,  were  exercised  against 
the  Christians  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
At  Alexandria, t  a  whole  year  before  the  prom  u  ligation  of 
the  Imperial  Edict,  the  multitude,  instigated  by  the  arts 
of  a  Soothsayer  and  Poet,  had  continued  to  harass  the 
Christians  with  unrelenting  violence.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  promiscuously,  fell 
victims  to  the  wild  cry  of  Religion.  But  if  Religion 
was  the  ostensible,  plunder  was  often  the  real  spring  of 
The  houses  of  the  Faithful  were  pillaged ; 
valuable  was  retained  by  the  authors  of 
the  ruin,  and  the  remaining  furniture  cast  into  the 
streets,  gave  the  whole  place  the  appearance  of  a  cap- 
tured City. 

A  sedition  among  themselves  suspended  for  awhile 
their  enmity  against  the  Christians.  But  the  flame  was 
soon  rekindled  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Decius.  The  first  step  which  the  new 
Emperor  took,  was  to  publish  a  Decree  of  the  utmost 
severity  against  the  Christians,  which  was  sent  to  all 
the  Provincial  Governors,  who  were  commanded,  under 
heavy  threats,  to  adopt  every  method,  however  rigorous, 
of  constraining  their  subjects  to  return  to  the  Religion 
of  their  forefathers.  The  effect  was  overwhelming. 
We  are  again  presented,  by  contemporary  Writers,  with 
those  dark  and  dreadful  pictures  of  terror  and  agony, 
which,  as  they  possess  no  distinctness  of  outline,  no 
variety  of  tints,  no  natural  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  rather  shock  than  interest,  rather  confuse  than 
iaforro  us.  The  complicated  struggles,  the  silent  pangs 
of  internal  emotion,  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  which 
binds  man  to  life,  the  sense  of  estranged  love,  the 
bursting  of  the  ties  of  long  friendship  and  close  affec- 
tion, the  loss  of  worldly  reputation,  these  are  passed  over 

which  seeks  the  grsfiftealiaa  of  vice  under  tti«  cloak  of  aztnordioary 
virtue,  it  wis  thonght  evident  thai  the  taint  of,  it  least,  mental  im- 
parity could  scarcely  be  avoided.  While  die  truly  pious  Christians 
severely  inveighed  against  ■  practice,  scandalous  in  its  Undeaey,  If 
not  in  its  mothret,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  have  influenced  the 
hostility  of  the  Pagan  Rulers.  See  Cyprian,  Ep.  03.  ad  Pompon. ; 
Dodwell,  Dutert.  Cyprian.  Hi. ;  Bingham,  Atthq.  sol.  ii.  p.  328. 
•  The  Persecution  or  Dc~ius  is  rsllcd  the  neventh  bv  Sulpicius 


almost  untouched,  while,  as  it  were,  the  dissecting-room 
in  all  its  loathsomeness  is  thrown  open.  All  that  can 
produce  the  most  violent  mental  revolsioo,— the  sword 
and  fire,  wild  beasts,  talons  of  steel,  the  wheel,  red- 
hot  iron  chairs,  every  varied  torture  which  the  most 
exquisite  cruelty  can  invent— pass  before  us  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  sensation  is  oppressive  and  sicken- 
ing.    But  turning  from  scenes,  at  the  bore  imagination 
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of  which  the  heart  dies  away,  it  is  deeply  interesting 
to  mark  the  workings  of  human  passions  in  those  days 
of  alarm  and  distress.    Neighbour  betrayed  neighbour,  Persecution 
and  friend  denounced  friend.    All  feelings  were  dead*  *' 
encd  into  apathy,  or  absorbed  by  selfishness.  Some, 
whose  spirit  recoiled  from  the  task  of  dragging  their 
victims  before  the  Magistrate,  pointed  them  out  with 
the  finger.    Others  less  scrupulous  sought  them  in  their 
place  of  refuge,  or  pursued  them  in  their  High*.  The 
son  brought  information  against  his  father,  and  the 
father  against  his  son,  and  the  brother  exposed  hit 
brother  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack.    Superstition  had 
smothered  the  voice  of  Nature.    All  was  distrust  and 
perplexity,  consternation,  and  a  sense  of  bitter 
Families  were  dissolved,  bouses  were  left  empty, 
the  deserts  peopled.    The  prisons  could  no  longer  c 
tain  the  number  of  the  accused,  and  moat  of  the  public 
buildings  were  converted  into  places  of  confinement. 
Day  utter  day  the  work  of  carnage  proceeded.  It 
engrossed  all  conversation  ;  it  chased  away  all  expres- 
sion of  gaiety  from  public  and  private  assemblies. 
Rank  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  infancy,  or  the 
feebleness  of  the  weaker  sex,  obtained  no  comp 
no  mitigation  of  rigour. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  description,  perhaps 
charged,  which  Gregory  Nysscn  has  given  us,  of  the 
state  of  Pontns  on  the  receipt  of  the  Imperial  Edict.* 
In  other  Provinces,  the  storm  appears  not  to  have  burst 
at  once  in  all  its  fury.  Exile  and  incarceration  were 
first  tried ;  and  slow  torments  were  employed  to  super- 
sede, if  possible,  the  necessity  of  final  execution.  Nor 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Persecutors  unattended  by  cir- 
cumstances deplorable  to  the  Church.  In  Africa,  and 
at  Carthage,  the  threats  of  the  enemy  were 
'  than  the  greater  number  apostatized 
from  the  Faith.  They  fell  of  their  own  accord,  says  the 
aiilicteri  Cyprian, t  before  the  violence  of  Persecution* 
had  struck  them  down.  Nor  were  they  satisfied,  with 
renouncing  their  Religion  themselves,  but  they  exhorted 
their  brethren  to  adopt  a  similar  count.  At  Alexandria,  Defection 
the  same  wide  detection  took  place.  Some,  overpowered  »»  Aleun- 
by  fear,  presented  themselves  before  the  Magistrates,  and *•* 
assisted  at  sacrifices  to  Idols;  others  were  forcibly  drawn 
by  their  relations.  Some,  pale  and  trembling,  looked 
rather  as  if  they  were  themselves  colled  to  be  sacri- 
ficed than  to  be  sacrifice™,!  a>'d  attracted  the  ridicule 
of  the  multitude,  as  men  who  had  neither  courage  to 
meet  death,  nor  to  perform  the  conditions  which  would 
ensure  life.  Others  ran  boldly  to  the  Altar  and  pro- 
tested that  they  had  never  been  followers  of  Christ. 
Of  some,  the  perseverance  lasted  till  the  doors  of  the 
dungeon  had  closed  upon  them,  and  of  others,  till  the 
feeling  of  pain  bad  triumphed  over  resolution.  The 
betrayed  by  Christians  in  most 
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untries.  Bishops  renounced  their  Religion, 
and  their  flocks  were  seduced  by  their  fatal  example. 
Hie  Lapsed  was  a  term  applied  to  all  who  thus  apos- 
tatized ;  but  those  who  were  particularly  called  LibH- 
latici,  *  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  avoided  giving 
proofs  of  their  rejection  of  Christianity. — viz.  burning 
incense  or  offering  sacrifices — by  purchasing  from  the 
UbeUatici  Magistrates  certain  certificates,  which  declared,  that  the 
persons  named  in  them  had  confirmed  their  adherence 
to  the  system  of  Heathen  worship.  Many,  however, 
endured  with  fortitude  the  effects  of  this  dreadful, 
and  as  it  was  then  feared,  exterminating  Persecution. 
Many,  from  motives  of  precaution  and  policy,  took 
refuge  in  flight;  in  this  number,  among  others,  are  to 
be  reckoned,  Cyprian,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Gregory  Thaumaturgua. 
Martyrdoms  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
particular  Martyrdoms.  In  their  trials,  the  Christians 
exhibited  great  fortitude.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Governors  was  necessarily  varied  by  their  peculiar 
habits  and  disposition.  A  strong  disinclination  to  shed 
blood,  if  it  could  be  spared  consistently  with  their  own 
erroneous  notions,  is  often  manifest.  Again  and  again 
the  Judge  exhorted  the  accused  man  to  avoid  running 
wilfully  into  destruction,  and  it  was  not  till  a  variety  of 
attempts  had  failed,  and  after  much  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  that  he  proceeded  to  put  into  execution 
the  Imperial  Decree.  How  long  the  violence  of  this 
Persecution  continued  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  subsided  in  a  great  degTee 
after  having'  raged  about  the  period  of  a  year.  The 
troubles  which  distracted  the  Empire  probably  diverted 
the  Roman  rulers  from  the  prosecution  of  an  odious 
task.  Deems  himself,  if  the  Acts  of  Acacius  be  ge- 
nuine, occasionally  relaxed  his  severity  ;f  for,  smiling 
at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Bishop,  he  released  him 
from  prison.  Yet  he  was  vigilant  in  his  attempts  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  Christian  Hierarchy,  and  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  had  remained  vacant  nearly  one 
year  and  a  half,  was  not  filled  by  Cornelius  without  the 
apprehension  of  extreme  danger.^ 
Di«p»ie»  As  external  Persecution  expired,  internal  disaentions 
ttie  *rose-    Tn*  I*P*ed.  anxious  to  be  readmitted  into 

^  the  Church,  without  the  established  course  of  pre- 
vious penance,  obtained  Letters  of  Peace,  by  which 
they  were  declared  worthy  of  being  again  received 
without  delay.  Some  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbviers 
were  willing  to  extend  to  them  the  pardon  which  they 
sought  Cyprian,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
unmoved  by  the  authority  which  supported,  and  the 
earnestness  which  urged  their  claims,  powerfully  re- 
sisted an  indulgence,  which  he  believed  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  loosen  the  bonds  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  which  was 
offered  to  his  efforts,  the  measures  of 
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were  finally  adopted. 

Hie  Persecution,  which  had  gradually  abated  till  the 
death  of  Decius,  was  renewed'  by  G  alius  and  Vo- 
lusianus,  his  successors.  It  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Heads  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom  were  cast  into 
exile.)    But,  independently  of  the  Imperial  Edicts,  the 

•  Cyprian,  £».  14.  &c.  Moibeim,  at  Reb.  Chrut.  ante  Const . 
JfaJ.  P-  479. 
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$  U,  »nyi.  Alex,  ap.  Eustb.  hut.  Eccte,.  lib.  vii.  c  1.  Moib.  aV 
«r*.  Chris/,  p.  5-29. 


fury  of  the  people  was  again  kindled  against  the 
Christians,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  arising 
from  the  double  calamity  of  a  pestilence  and  a  famine. 
The  Tracts  of  Cyprian  to  console  his  afflicted  brethren, 
and  to  reprove  their  incensed  enemies,  are  evidently 
written  under  the  influence  of  great  emotion,  which 
betrayed  his  ardent  mind  from  the  simple  expressions 
of  piety  and  courage  into  the  dangerous  extremes  of 
enthusiasm  and  virulence.  But  it  would  tend  to 
soften  the  unwarrantable  harshness  with  which  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Christians  has  been  censured 
in  modern  days,  if  we  were  more  careful  to  connect  our 
examination  of  their  expressions,  with  a  just  view  of 
their  peculiar  situation.  It  cannot  surely  excite  our 
surprise  that,  under  a  complication  of  calamities,  severe 
and  unreleuting — the  havoc  of  a  consuming  disease,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fierceness  of  inflamed  Persecutors, 
on  the  other — the  devout  disciple  should  have  imagined, 
that  he  perceived  in  these  various  evils  the  prognostics 
of  the  approaching  end  of  created  things.  All  Nature 
seemed  to  him  to  give  testimony  of  her  hastening  dis- 
solution :  the  winter-rain  was  no  longer  so  copious  as 
to  nourish  the  seed,  the  summer-sun  denied  its  usual 
heat  in  maturing  the  harvest ;  the  temperature  of  the 
Spring  had  lostMts  beauty,  and  autumn  had  ceased  to 
abound  in  fruit;  the  race  of  cultivators  was  diminished, 
camps  were  growing  empty  for  want  of  soldiers,  and 
the  sea  was  not  covered,  as  formerly,  with  mariners ; 
skill  in  Arts  was  fast  declining ;  discipline  in  Morals 
was  dying  away ;  decay  was  stamped  on  every  feature 
of  the  material  world,  its  powers  were  languid  and 
exhausted,*  and  its  whole  frame  proclaimed  that  the 
great  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  the  language  of  exaggeration :  but  it  flowed  from 
a  strong  Faith  in  the  promises  of  Christianity,  and, 
addressed  as  it  was  to  bitter  enemies,  its  descrinUons 
must,  at  least,  have  carried  some  appearance  of  pro- 
bability from  the  aspect  of  circumstances  in  the  Country 
wherein  they  were  made. 

A  feeling  of  deep  injury  will  explain,  but  not  jus- 
tify, the  vehemence  with  which  Cyprian  attacks  the 
private  life  of  Demetrian,  a  person  charged  with  some 
office  of  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  extreme 
rigour  against  the  Christians.  Intemperate  censure 
was  calculated  rather  to  irritate  than  to  convince: 
it  might  effect  much  mischief,  it  could  produce  no 
benefit 
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rorld  showed  erideat  mark*  of 
and  worn  out,  was  muntained 


*  The  notion  that  the  frame  of 
being  grown  okl  and  feeblei  impj 
by  the  Epicurean*  i 

Jamque  aitto  fracta  et  atai,  rffmtaque  Teltut 
I'ii  animaha  pane  cmt,  quat  euneta  ertowit 
Sttcta,  dedttcue  ferarum  im/rnlia  corpora 
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fp$a  (Telia*)  dedU  dutctuftttue  el  pataJa  Mat 
Qua"  nunc  fix  nostra  graadeteusst  atteta  labor* : 
Contrrimutque  bovet,  et  vires  agnevtarum 
CanJSiimsu,  ferrwm  vii  mmi  suppeditali: 
V$  f«e  odea  pereusvl fatus,  amjenlyue  laborrs. 
Jamqut  caput  ]*mm»  grandu  suspirat  orator 
Cretrius  tncossum  maqntrm  eteidtnt  tobomn  ; 
Et  cum  tempera  trmportbut  print*  I ia  confer! 
Prafteritis,  laudal  fortumt  tape  parentis  ; 
El  crrpat,  antiquum  genu*  ut,  pseialc  reptttum, 
Per/aril*  angustit  tolerant  fintbsu  ayvum, 
Cum  minor  essrt  agri  multo  modus  ante  virilim  J 
AV*  tenet,  omnia  paulatim  laoetctre,  et  ire 
*■'-  defessm  vetuslo. 
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It  must  also  be  regretted,  that  the  Christians  should 
have  so  injudiciously  resorted  to  arguments  against 
their  adversaries,  which  were  constantly  employed 
against  themselves.  They  presumed  to  ascribe  all 
public  calamities  to  the  displeasure  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  the  conduct  of  the  Heathen  world  had 
drawn  down.  •*  You  complain,"  says  the  Christian 
advocate,  "  that  these  misfortunes  take  place,  because 
your  Gods  are  not  worshipped  by  ui ;  but  we  answer, 
that  they  happen  because  the  true  God  is  uot  wor- 
shipped by  you."  Again,  "  If  your  Gods  are  really 
powerful,  let  them  arise  in  their  defence,  let  them 
vindicate  their  majesty ;  or  what  can  they  do  for  those 
who  pay  them  worship,  if  they  cannot  avenge  them- 
selves upon  such  as  refuse  it?"  The  Philosophic 
Pagans  would  naturally  object,  that  if  these  events 
were  proofs  of  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity 
against  them,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  Plague  and  Famine  fell  upon  the  most 
pious  and  eminent  Christians,  as  well  as  upon  their 
persecutors.*  And  the  less  enlightened  class  would 
continue  to  ascribe  the  general  misfortunes  of  an  Em- 
pire, once  flourishing,  and  the  peculiar  afflictions  which 
oppressed  them,  to  the  neglect  of  their  ancient  Re- 
ligion.t  The  argument  which  the  Christian,  at  least 
the  reflecting  and  devout  Christian,  derived  from  the 
and  resignation  with  which  he  submitted  to 
of  God,  was  entitled  to  more  consideration. 
While  the  Pagans  are  represented  as  being  loud  in 
their  complaints  under  the  pressure  of  evil,  the  Chris- 
tian supported  it  without  murmurs,  looking  forward, 
with  the  beautiful  stillness  of  Religious  confidence,  to  the 
final  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  word,  in  the  re- 
wards of  a  future  life.  And,  remembering  the  emphatic 
language  of  Scripture,  he  declared  that  though  the 
fig-tree  should  put  forth  no  blossom,  and  the  vine 
thou  id  bear  no  fruit,  though  the  labour  of  the  olive 
should  fail,  and  fields  should  yield  no  meat,  though  the 
flock  should  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  should 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls— yet  would  he  rejoice  iu  the 
Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Valerian  was,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  auspicious  to  the  Christians.  So  affec- 
tionately disposed  towards  them  was  the  new  Emperor, 
that  his  household  was  filled  with  Believers,  and  com- 
pared to  a  Church  of  God,  J 

It  is  our  painful  task,  however,  to  pass  from  external 
peace  to  internal  disputes.  The  propriety  of  rebap- 
uHuSkT  ,*2'nff  8Ucn  persons  as  had  received  Baptism  from  He- 
retics, was  warmly  discussed.  No  fixed  rule  had  been 
adopted ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice 
in  the  European  Churches,  without  the  repetition  of  this 
ordinance,  to  readmit  them  on  their  receiving  the  im- 
of  hand*,  accompanied  with  prayers.    But  in 


ivtra*  patience 
ir3aa-    the  will 


Li. 
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•  See  Diooys.  Alex.  ctp.  Euseb.  lib.  sii.  c.  2*2.  The  tender  solici- 
tude with  which  (he  Christians  ministered,  to  the  wants  of  the  tick, 
at  times  when  the  Plague  raged,  exposed  them  in  •  high  degree  to 
the  contagion.  Priests  and  Deacon*,  and  tbc  most  devout  members 
of  the  Church,  fell  victim*  to  tbeir  affectionate  zeal.  While  the  Pa- 
gans fled  from  tbeir  diseased,  flung  them  half-dead  into  the  streets, 
and  feared  to  pay  tlieni  the  rites  of  sepulture,  the  Christians  em- 
braced (he  bodies  of  the  Saints,  dosed  their  eye*,  ami  bore  them, 
*nh  every  mark  of  respect  and  decency,  to  the  grave.  Ibtd.  Corap. 
Tertull.  Apol.  c.  41. 

♦  See  also  Bishop  Kaye,  on  Ttrtuliia*,  p.  127, 128.    Bayle  baa 
cn'.lecUd  curious  instances  or  this  tendency  in  the  party  in  power,  to 
ehirge  their  enemies  with  misfortunes  arising  " 
Diet.  Hut.  Art.  Trrnmui. 
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Africa,  Agrippinus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  had  enforced,  ry!^\n 
by  the  authority  of  a  Synod,  the  necessity  of  renewing  church" 
the  rite;  and  the  same  custom  had  prevailed  in  Cappa-  ;Q  ,|,e 
docia,  and  probably  in  the  other  Eastern  Churches.  Century. 
Cyprian  was  determined  to  resist  any  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, and  especially  one  which  had  the  appearance  of 
recognising  the  validity  of  heretical  Baptism.  His 
sentiments  were  confirmed  by  two  Councils  of  African 
Bishops,  and  their  decision  was  transmitted  to  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who  maintained  a  contrary  opinion 
with  unbecoming  vehemence  and  bitterness.  Indignant 
at  this  opposition,  Stephen  not  merely  refused  to  receive 
the  two  Bishops,  who  brought  to  Rome  the  account  of 
these  proceedings,  but  forbad  the  Members  of  the 
Church  from  discharging  towards  them  the  common 
offices  of  hospitality ;  and  in  his  Letters,  after  rejecting 
the  decree  of  the  Council,  called  by  Cyprian,  declared 
that  he  would  not  hold  communion  with  such  African 
and  Asiatic  Bishops,  as  continued  to  denounce  a  practice 
which  the  tradition  of  his  Church  had  sanctioned.  In 
consequence,  a  third  Council,  consisting  of  eighty-five 
Bishops,  was  summoned  by  Cyprian  from  the  three 
Provinces  of  Africa,  Nuinidia,  and  Mauritania  ;  and  the 
determinations  of  the  two  preceding  Councils  were  again 
unanimously  confirmed.  The  issue  of  the  dispute, 
conducted  with  great  force  on  one  side,  and  much 
uncharitableness  on  the  other,  is  not  related ;  both 
parties,  however,  scetn  to  have  retained  their  opinions : 
but,  in  after  times,  the  majority  of  the  African  and 
Eastern  Bishops  retracted  their  decrees,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Stephen  was  generally  followed.* 

The  state  of  the  Christians,  during  the  entire  period  Pcrsecutios. 
previous  to  the  Civil  establishment  of  their  Religion,  waa 
sometimes  free  from  the  actual  exercise  of  violence,  but 
was  ever,  in  the  highest  degree,  precarious  and  uncertain. 
In  the  reign  now  under  consideration  they  were  doomed 
to  experience  a  sudden  transition  from  extreme  favour 
to  extreme  severity.  Valerian,  a  Prince  of  mild  and 
benevolent  dis|M>sition,  had,  at  first,  treated  them  with 
more  kindness  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  not  except- 
ing those  who  had  been  suspected  of  having  privately 
embraced  the  Christian  Faith.  His  sentiments  and 
feelings  on  this  subject  soon  underwent  an  extraordi- 
nary change,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  Uic  real 
cause.  The  wishes  of  the  powerful  arc  no  less  variable 
llum  violent. f  By  the  Christians  this  alienation  was  Causes, 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Macrianus,  a  man  who 
sought,  in  the  mysteries  of  superstition,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  ambitious  projects.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  contracted  enmity  against  the  Chris- 
tians, in  consequence  of  their  opposition  to  magical 
rites.J  and  as  having  advised  the  Emperor  to  inspect 
tbc  entrails  of  new-born  infants,  and  to  engage  in  the 
performance  of  strange  and  barbarous  ceremouies.§ 
But,  without  denying  that  the  bigotry  of  Macrianus 
may  have  powerfully  affected  the  plans  of  Valerian,  and 
contributed  to  blight  the  fair  prospect  which  the  opening 


*  Euseb.  lib  rii.  c.  2—6.  and  c.  8— 10.  Cyprian,  Epiti.  73.  ad 
Juhaiamum.  See  Moth,  de  Rei.  Ckritt.  ante  Contl.  JUaj.  p.  533— 
647. 
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Mtpmue  iptm  tihi  advertar.    Sallust.  Jugtrfh.  Belt. 

I  The  Persecution  by  the  Heathens  a  frequently 
opposition  which  the  practice  of  Magic  experienced 
(Una.    Euseb.  Hut.  £«*>..  lib.  viii.  e.  14, 
y  Dionvt.  Alexandr.  ep.  ad  Hern*,  ap. 
i  Rti.  CArut.  p.  M8. 
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of  his  reign  presented,  we  ought  carefully  to  remember 
that  the  early  Christians  were  too  apt  to  impute 
motives  for  which  there  existed  no  stronger  authority 
than  popular  reports;  and  that  they,  in  fact, 
had  not  often  the  opportunities  requisite  for  a  calm 
investigation  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  Court 
Politics.  But  whatever  circumstances  might  have  con- 
spired  to  bios  the  mind  of  Valerian,  the  progressive 
detail  of  his  Persecution  seems  to  us,  at  least,  to  prove 
that  his  object  was  not  to  gratify  private  malice,  but  to 
effect  an  intercommunity  of  Religions  and  to  facilitate 
this  design  by  removing  the  chief  rulers  of  the  new  Sect. 

The  first  attempts  of  Valerian*  bear  no  marks  of  that 
barbarity,  which  distinguished  the  conduct  of  those, 
whose  object  was  not  to  unite,  but  to  extirpate.  The 
order,  addressed  to  Aspasius  Paternas,  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  was,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Romans.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that 
jEmilian,  Governor  of  Egypt,  proposed  to  Dionysiusf  to 
worship  his  own  God,  together  with  the  Gods  of  Pa- 
ganism. For  the  great  maxim  of  ancient  Government 
was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  whilst  it  left  private 
judgment  free,  to  require  a  public  expression  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  established  system.  The  Imperial  Letters 
also  prohibited  all  public  Assemblies,  and,  in  particular, 
denied  the  Christians  the  enjoyment  of  those  cemete- 
ries, or  places,  wherein  the  Martyrs  were  buried,  and 
to  which  multitudes  were,  in  consequeucc,  not  unfre- 
quently  drawu  together. 

The  puntshmeul  inflicted  on  those,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  the  Rotnun  ceremonies,  was  simply  exile. 
And  the  Decree  was  directed  specifically,  or  rather 
solely,  against  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters.  Among 
these,  Cyprian,  and  Dionysius}  of  Alexandria,  were  sent 
into  banishment.  A  severer  sentence  awaited  those 
who,  in  violation  of  this  decree,  should  continue  to 
hold  meetings,  or  to  frequent  cemeteries.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
refused  to  incorporate  a  Company  even  of  an  inconsi- 
derable number  of  men,  and  for  purposes,  too,  of  un- 
questionable utility. §  All  associations  were  viewed  with 
distrust  and  apprehension.  The  fixed  congregations  of 
bodies  so  large,  so  united,  and  so  independent,  as  com- 
posed the  Christian  Churches,  were,  probably,  beginuing 
to  excite,  eveu  iu  a  pacific  breast,  some  feelings  of 
alarm.  From  the  tombs  of  their  Martyrs,  over  which 
they  poured  their  fervent  prayers,  it  was  feared  that  they 
might  return  with  renewed  zeal,  or.  according  to  Pagan 
notions,  with  confirmed  obstinacy.  Against  all  such, 
therefore,  as  infringed  this  clause,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  denounced  :  and  to  this  cause  we  must  ass.gn 
the  occasional  severities  which  were  exercised  even  on 

•  This  U  reckoned  the  eighth  Persecution,  by  Sulpictui  Several, 
(lib.  ii  c.  32  )  Orosius,  (lib.  vii.  c.  22.)  and  Augustioe,  (Dt  Ow. 
Dei,  lib.  xvtii.  c.  62.) 

t  See  his  Utters  to  •  Bishop  n&med  Germsnus,  ia  Buseb.  /fie/. 
Eerie*,  lib.  Wi.  c.  II. 

i  Dionysius  his  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  banishment, 

ice,  in  consequence  of  the 
i  drew  together,  to  the  more  distant  and 
of  MareoiU.  In  whatever  spot,  however  dreary  its 
j  or  remote  its  situation,  tbe  Christian  exile  was  fixed,  thither 
the  solicitude  of  his  brethren  induced  them,  through  ioraiinant  dangers, 
to  repair.  To  visit,  console,  and  assist  the  imprisoned,  as  well  as  to 
inter  tbe  martyred,  inch  were  the  objects  which,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Roman  Governors,  were  deemed  loo  important  to 
be  neglected  on  any  consideration.  (Dioayt.  Alas.  op.  Euxeb.  Uut. 
EcHet.  lib.  vii.  c.  11.) 
§  r1in.f>.Ub.s.ep.42)43. 
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the  inferior  members  of  various  ranks  in  the  Christian 
community.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  nature  of 
Valerian's  Persecution  in  its  first  stage.  It  required 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Church  to  unite  their  worship  with 
that  of  the  State,  under  pain  of  banishment,  and  it  forbad 
the  people  from  collecting  together.  Thus  the  Chiefe 
being  banished,  and  the  means  of  re-electing  them 
precluded,  it  was  expected  that  Christianity  would 
gradually  die  away. 

The  first  Edict  of  Valerian  appears  to  have  firiiecLof 
producing  the  desired  effect.  The  Christians  continued 
to  throng  to  the  prisons  of  their  revered  teachers,  and 
derived  fresh  ardour  from  their  example  and  their  dis- 
courses. Thus  it  was  of  little  avail  to  guard  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cemeteries  with  armed  bauds,  if  the  very 
scenes  of  punishment  contributed  to  stimulate  rather 
than  to  deter,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish, 
the  Christian  population.  The  <4her  Orders  of  the 
Clergy,  doubtless,  supplied  the  absence  of  the  Bishops; 
and  the  organization  of  the  new  Body  was  varied,  but 
not  dissolved.  The  Bishops  too,  though  mi  Bering  under 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Imperial  Edict,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  heaviest  infliction  which  the  violation  of 
its  provisions  could  call  down,  with  unabated,  perhaps, 
with  too  precipitate  zeal,  encouraged  the  assemblages 
of  the  people,  and  pursued  tbe  great  work  of  Gen  die 
conversion.*  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  was  violently 
raised  from  the  severe  Rescript  which  he  subsequently 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  and  issued  to  the  Provincial 
Governors.  By  this  he  ordered  that  Bishops,  Presbyters, 
and  Deacons  should  be  put  to  death  without  delay ; 
that  Senators  and  men  of  rank,  and  Roman  Knights 
should  be  stript  of  their  dignity  and  of  their  property ; 
and  if  they  still  continued  to  be  Christians,  should  be 
beheaded ;  that  matrons  should  be  deprived  of  their 
goods  and  banished  ;  that  the  Ctuariani  (probably  the 
Emperor's  household)  who  either  had  confessed,  or 
should  afterwards  confess,  should  lose  their  property  by 
confiscation,  and  should  be  sent,  bound  in  chains,  to 
work,  in  the  manner  of  slaves,  on  the  Emperor's  estate. t 
From  this  Decree  it  may  very  justly  be  inferred,  that 
persons  of  considerable  influence  professed  the  Christian 
Religion.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  mass  of  Christiana  of  subordinate  rank. 
And  hence,  in  the  accounts  still  extant  of  the  Martyrdoms 
of  that  period,  the  lower  Orders  may  be,  in  general, 
observed  to  have  been  unmolested  spectators ;  except 
when  their  own  attachment  to  Religion  urged  theiu  on 
to  participate  in  the  sufferings  of  its  preachers,  or  when 
soma  particular  Governor  exceeded  the  limits  of  hit 
powers,  or,  lastly,  when  they  reduced  the  Magistrate 
to  the  necessity  of  executing  tbe  ancient  penal  laws, 
which,  though  suffered  to  slumber  in  consequence  of 
later  edicts,  were,  as  yet,  not  formally  annulled. 

Several  accounts  of  the  Martyrdoms  which  took 
place  in  this  Persecution,  still  remain ;  but  the  authority 
of  many  of  these  documents  may  reasonably  be  called 
in  question.  The  most  remarkable  persons  who  fell 
victims  were,  Sixlus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Laurentius, 
a  Deacon,  who  was  consumed  by  a  slow  fire,  and  Cy- 
prian, Bishop  of  Carthage.  Of  tbe  last,  the  prominent 
part  which  he  bore  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  re- 
quires that  we  should  offer  a  more  particular  description. 
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Cyprian,  who  had  returned  from  exile,  was  living  in  his 
Carthage,  not  unprepared  for  the  fate 
which  lie  was  conscious  would  await  him,  when  he  wa» 
apprehended  by  two  officers  of  the  Proconsul  of  Africa, 
GaJerius  Maximus.  These  officers  placed  him  in  a 
chariot  between  themselves,  and  conveyed  him  to  Sexti, 
a  place  about  six  miles  from  Carthage,  where  the 
Proconsul  then  resided  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
In  consequence  of  some  occupation,  he  was  carried 
back  to  the  house  of  the  chief  officer,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  his  case  was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  day. 
The  intelligence  was  soon  widely  circulated,  and  great 
numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Carthage,  thronged  together 
to  witness  the  scene.  The  excellent  character  of  the 
Bishop,  and  the  beneficence  with  which  he  had  attended 
to  those  who,  oa  a  late  occasion,  had  been  afflicted  by 
the  I'lapfiie,  conspired  to  ensure  for  him  the  respect  of 
all  ranks ;  and  his  present  situation,  whilst  it  animated 
the  courage  of  the  faithful,  excited  the  compassion  of 
the  unbelieving.  The  treatment,  which  he  experienced 
from  his  guard,  was  mild  and  considerate;  his  friends 
were  allowed  to  remain  with  him  as  usual,  and  the 
crowd  passed  the  whole  night,  in  anxious  suspense, 
before  the  door  of  the  bouse.  In  the  morning  he  was 
led  to  the  Prtetorivm,  attended  by  a  vast  multitude ; 
and,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Proconsul,  he  waited  in  a 
private  place  and  rested  himself  on  a  seat,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  covered  with  linen,  that,  adds  the  narrator, 
"even  under  the  stroke  of  death,  he  might  still  enjoy  the 
honours  of  Episcopacy."  On  the  arrival  of  the  Pro- 
consul, he  delivered,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories, 
his  name  and  office,  bnt  resolutely  refused  to  obey  the 
Imperial  inundate  which  enjoined  sacrifice  to  the  Gods. 
The  Proconsul  exhorted  him  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  bis  refusal,  and,  at  length,  having  deliberated 
with  hia  Council,  pronounced,  with  reluctance,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  term*  like  the  following.  "  You  have 
lived  with  a  sacrilegious  disposition  a  long  time;  yon 
have  drawn  together  great  numbers  into  the  same  im- 
pious conspiracy ;  you  have  shown  yourself  an  enemy 
to  the  Roman  Gods  and  their  sacred  laws,  nor  have  our 
holy  Princes  been  able  to  recall  you  to  the  observance 
of  their  ceremonies.  Therefore,  as  ynu  are  convicted 
of  befog  the  ringleader  of  most  nefarious  criminals, 
yon  shall  be  made  an  example  to  those  whom  you 
have  associated  with  yourself  in  this  impious  course, 
and  b>-  your  blood  shall  discipline  be  sanctioned." 
Waring  uttered  these  words,  he  read  the  Decree  from 
a  tablet :  "  It  is  our  pleasure,  that  Thascius  Cyprianus 
be  put  to  death  by  the  sword."  Cyprian  exclaimed, 
"God  be  praised and  the  crowd  of  his  brethren  tu- 
nmUcKMMly  cried,  "  Let  us,  too,  be  beheaded  with  him," 
and  followed  in  a  numerous  body.  He  was  led  into  a 
wide  plain,  thick  set  with  trees,  on  the  boughs  of  which 
many  of  the  spectators,  who  filled  the  spot,  had  eagerly 
climbed.  The  Deacons  and  Preshvters  were  present ; 
and  bis  brethren  spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  receive 
his  blood.  Cyprian'laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  and  prayed ;  then  put  off  his  Dalmatic  or  under 
garment,  and  remained  in  his  shirt ;  aad,  having  ordered 
five  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  be  given  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  his 
head  was  severed  from  his  body.  His  corpse  was  de- 
posited near  the  spot,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
(jennies  ;  but  at  night  it  was  removed,  with  lights  and 
torches,  in  solemn  procession,  and  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  Macro  bins  Candidianus,  a 


Thus  died  Cyprian,  the  first,  it  is  said,  of  the  nume-     Of  the 
reus  Bishops  of  Carthage  who  suffered  Martyrdom.  The  °,hrt*u" 
above  account  is  drawn  from  the  Procontular  Acts,  iB ^{|"7llnf; 
which  have   every  appearance  of  genuineness,  and  Century, 
from  the  Lift  of  Cyprian,  written,  it  must  be  observed, 
in  a  highly  rhetorical  style,  which  is  far  from  producing 
the  intended  impression,  by  Pontius,  his  Deacon,  who 
was  present  in  this  affecting  scene.    We  have  thus 
largely  detailed  the  circumstances  of  this  Martyrdom, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
notion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  and  the  Chris-  ^°^0°^ 
tians  at  this  period,  and  to  suggest  various  reflections  ,ecoon"° 
on  the  respect  paid  to  Episcopal  dignity,  and  the  in-  and  re-* 
creasing  veneration  attending  Martyrdom,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  point  out. 

That  the  Persecution  of  Valerian  continued  three 
years  and  a  half,  has  been  deduced  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  applies  to  him 
the  passage  in  the  Apocalypte .-• — "And  there  was 
given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and 
blasphemies ;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  con- 
tinue forty  and  two  months."  The  capture  of  Valerian 
by  the  Persians,  was  the  signal  of  tranquillity. 

Gallienus,  by  his  Rescripts  of  universal  application,  GslMe 
permitted  the  Bishops  to  renew  the  duties  of  their  offices     *•  D- 
without  molestation,  and  restored  to  the  Christians  the  ^60. 
enjoyment  of  the  cemeteries.t    Yet  that  the  ancient  J"^n'11 
penal  laws,  against  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  the  pel»al  l»w» 
established  ceremonies  of  Religion,  when  formally  re-  not  «kro- 
quired,  were  not  repealed,  the  following  instance  will  serve  K*>«*- 
to  prove.    In  Caesarca  of  Palestine,  at  a  moment  of  deep  Martyrdom 
tranquillity,  Marinus,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  wealth  of  Marinm. 
and  high  birth,  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  dignity 
of  Centurion,  when  the  next  candidate  for  the  vacant 
place  objected  to  his  nomination,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Emperors.    The  Judge,  astonished  at  the  accusation, 
interrogated  Marinus  on  the  subject  of  his  Religion, 
and,  observing  that  he  confessed  himself  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, allowed  him  three  hours  to  consider  whether  he 
would  persist  in  this  profession.   On  leaving  the  Court, 
Theotccnus,  Bishop  of  the  town,  having  joined  him,  led 
him  gradually  into  the  Church,  placed  him  before  the 
altar,  and  having  pointed  out  on  one  hand  the  sword, 
which  hung  at  his  side,  and  ou  the  other  the  Gospel, 
he  bade  him  choose  which  of  the  two  he  preferred.  As 
Marinus  unhesitatingly  laid  his  hand  on  the  book,  lie 
was  briefly  exhorted  by  the  Bishop  to  adhere  to  his 
choice  ;  and  when  he  left  the  Church,  the  time  of  delibe- 
ration being  elapsed,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Tribunal,  maintained  the  faith  with  renewed  alacrity, 
was  beheaded. t.    Astyrius,  a  Roman  Senator  of 
took  on  his  shoulders  the  corpse  of  the 
Martyr,  and  paid  it  the  last  honours. §    This  action 
appears  not  to  have  subjected  him  to  punishment;  pro- 
bably  his  rank,  and  the  high  favour  of  the  Emperors 
which  he  enjoyed,  deterred  accusers. 

In  the  eight  years  during  which  Gallienus,  the  two  dau 
years  during  which  Claudius  ruled,  and  in  the  first  four 
of  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  the  Christians,  in  general, 
were  undisturbed.     But  in  the  fifth  year,  Aurelian, 
either  at  the  impulse  of  some  unknown  ud\  iscr,  cr  from 
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History,  the  influence  of  his  own  strongly  superstitious  feelings, 
determined  to  raise  a  Persecution,"  which  was  expected 
to  be  severe.  But  the  hand  of  death  arrested  him,  a* 
it  were,  in  the  act  of  subscribing  the  Edicts  against  the 
Church ;  and  the  effects  of  his  anger  were,  probably, 
but  little,  if  at  nil,  experienced.  After  the  murder  of 
Aurelian,  the  Christians,  with  a  few  partial  exceptions, 
continued  uninjured  nearly  to  the  end  of  this 
century. 

During  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  reign,  Diocle- 
tian exhibited  no  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  disturb 
the  prosperity  of  his  Christian  subjects.  Religious 
conviction  was  gaining  fast  on  the  minds  of  the  incre- 
dulous, or  a  more  enlarged  policy  was  gradually  ex- 
tending its  influence.  The  reputation  of  the  new  Sect 
was  considerably  raised,  and  procured  for  its  members 
not  merely  protection  against  violence,  but  a  peculiar 
exemption  from  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  were 
incompatible  with  their  Religious  tenets.  When  in- 
trusted with  Provincial  Governments,  they  were  released 
from  the  usual  obligation  of  assisting  at  sacrifices  to 
the  Gods  and  the  Emperor.  The  Imperial  household 
were  permitted  to  exercise  their  Religion  with  the  most 
undisguised  freedom.  The  wife  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  appear,  in  some  degree,  to  have  imbibed 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  most  marked  favour 
and  affection  were  shown  towards  the  Bishops,  not 
merely  by  private  persons,  but  by  the  Roman  Governors; 
and  conversions  increased  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  erect  new  and  spacious  Churches 
Degeneracy  throughout  all  the  Cities  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  again 
of  the  tne  melancholy  duty  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian  to 
mtiana.  mark,  amid  the  lustre  of  surrounding  prosperity,  the 
shades  which  fall  on  the  interior  of  the  Christian  state. 
Sloth  and  negligence,  envy  and  bitter  calumny,  and  a 
spirit  of  factious  ambition  which  pervaded  the  higher 
Orders  of  the  hierarchy,  are  among  the  numerous  proofs 
of  degeneracy,  which  the  writings  of  Eusebius  patheti- 
cally, but,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  rhetorically 
display. J 

Conduct  of  The  mildness  of  Diocletian  entered  not  into  the 
Herculiui"*  cho"»cter  of  his  harsh  and  unfeeling  associate,  Maxi- 
miauus  Herculius.  Actuated  by  deep  hostility,  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  had  nursed,  against  the 
Christian  faith,  he  could  easily  indulge  in  cruelty  with- 
out expressly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  general  spirit 
of  toleration  which  then  existed.  One  instance  of  se- 
verity is,  however,  cited,  which  can  hardly  be  esta- 
blished by  evidence  sufficient  to  command  our  belief. 

It  is  pretended  that  Maximinnus  Herculius  brought 
from  the  East  a  Legion,  called  the  Thebean  Legion, 
consisting  entirely  of  Christians,  which  he  intended  to 
employ  against  the  Gauls.  On  his  march,  the  Emperor 
wished  to  oblige  his  army  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  or, 
according  to  other  writers,  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
On  the  refusal  of  this  Legion,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated ;  and,  finding  that  the  example  of  the  suf- 
ferers produced  no  impression,  he  repeated  the  punish- 
ment of  decimation,  but  was  unable  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. Exasperated  at  this  inflexibility,  he  caused  the 
whole  Legion  to  be  massacred.  The  soldiers  relin- 
quished their  arms  in  passive  resignation,  and  presented 

*  Eiueb.  lib.      c.  30.    Laclant.  tU  Mori.  Ptrtremt.  c,  6,  Ac. 
f  The  29th  of  August,  a.  d.  284,  ia  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
Martyrs,  which  it  still  in  use,  among  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  the  Aby*- 
ainiaoa,  and  tone  other  nation*  of  Africa, 
I  Enecb.  lib.       c.  1. 
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their  necks  to  the  executioners.  This  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Agaunuro,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpa, 
and  is  still  honoured  by  U»e  Romish  Church.  The 
famous  Abbey  or  St.  Maurice,  is  so  called  after  the 
supposed  Captain  of  this  Legion. 

Such  is  the  account,  which  was  once  aa  implicitly 
received,  as  it  is  now  generally  suspected.  It  is  de- 
tailed in  a  letter,  attributed  to  Eucheriua,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  who  professes  to  have  learnt  it  from  certain 
persons,  who  declared  that  they  had  heard  it  from 
Isaac,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who,  it  waa  supposed,  had 
received  it  from  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Octodurum.*  Of 
this  relation  there  are  two  copies ;  the  first  was  pub- 
lished by  Surius,  and,  among  other  internal  proofs  of 
falsehood,  mentions  a  period  posterior  to  Sigismond, 
King  of  Burgundy,  who  lived,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, sixty-six  years  later  than  Eucheriua.  The  second 
copy,  free  from  this  anachronism  and  other  contradic- 
tion's, was  subsequently  published  by  ChifHet,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  drawn  from  a  very  ancient  manu- 
script in  the  Mouastery  of  Mount  Jura.  The  relation 
was  attacked  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  by  M. 
J.  du  Bordieu.t  who  referred  it  to  some  Monk  of  the 
Vllth  century. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  history 
was  known  in  the  Vth  century.  From  a  Homily  of 
Avitus,J  published  hy  Sirmond,  who  found  it  in  a  Ma- 
nuscript of  unquestionable  antiquity,  it  appears  that  the 
anniversary  of  these  Martyrs  waa,  in  his  time,  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  dedicated  to  them  at  Agaunum. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  Acli  may  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Eucheriua,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  concluded,  from  the  style,  that  he  himself 
was  not  the  uulhor. 

The  arguments,  which  invalidate  the  whole  narrative, 
are  nearly  insurmountable.  The  improbability  of  a 
Legion  which  contained  six  thousand  Christiana — the 
improbability  that  Maximian  should  have  drawn  it  from 
the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Empire,  to  repress  a  revolt 
in  Gaul — the  improbability  that,  if  so  strong  a  measure 
were  requisite,  he  should,  when  almost  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  own  army — the  improbability  that,  even  under  these 
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his  life  by  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  Com- 
mander, that  not  one  should  have  defended  himself 
with  thejarms  be  held,  that  not  one  should  have  escaped 
in  a  country,  surrounded  by  woods  and  mountains, 
which  offered  the  means  of  safety — these  are  circum- 
stances which,  unless  supported  by  the  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  competent  witnesses,  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  excite  distrust,  if  not  total  disbelief,  in  the  mind  of 
the  inquirer.  But,  in  the  present  case,  they  are  found 
in  a  narrative,  which  was  not  published  i 


•  If  lata  were  true,  it  would  be  strange  that  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  who  muiit  often  have  met  Theodore,  hi*  Suflragan,  thould  make 
do  mention  of  Ihi*  event,  notwithstanding  hit  veneration  for  Martyrs 
and  Relics.  {BiUiolk.  Rmm*  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  441.) 

t  Hi»  work  ia  entitled,  DimertatMrn  Chfujue  tw  U  Martjrt  dt 
(a  Lrgian  Tktbitmt,  1705.  The  Bagltoh  translation,  which  ap- 
peared in  1696,  was  made  from  the  Author"*  MS.  M.  du  Borditn 
waa  induced  to  write  hia  Dissertation,  by  the  disgust  which  he  con- 
ceived at  the  honours  paid  by  the  Church  of  Borne  to  ibe  memory  of 
the  Thebean  soldiers,  (c.  1.)  The  Martyrdom  was  maintained  by 
Joseph  de  Lisle. 

t  The  tide  of  the  Homily  is,  Dicta  ia  BtiMca  Sanrtormn 
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and  fifty  years  after  the  pretended  event 
took  place.  All  contemporary  writers  are  silent :  the 
(act  is  not  mentioned,  nor  alluded  to,  by  Eusebius,  nor  by 
Sulpicius  Severus,  nor  by  Orosius,  nor  by  the  poet  Pru- 
dentius,  nor  by  Lactantlus ;  all  of  whom  have  written 
of  the  Martyrdoms,  which  reflected  lustre  on  the 
name  of  Christian ;  and  the  last,  in  particular,  had 
in  Gaul  not  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
Je  occurrence  which  is  said  to  have  happened 
W '  in  that  Country.  Omitting'  the  arguments  which  result 
from  tbe  difficulty  of  assigning  this  pretended  Martyr- 
j^fcH,  dom  to  any  local  or  general  Persecution,  we  are  inclined 
incaritbi  to  an  opinion  that  the  tradition  may  have  originated  in 
Be**  some  really  severe  punishment  of  certain  Christians  in 
the  Horaon  urroy.  Tbe  Greek  Martyrologies  celebrate 
one  Maurice,  a  Tribune,  whom  Maxim  ion  put  to  death, 
with  seventy  soldiers,  at  Apamaa,  in  Syria, 
department  over  which  he  presided.  It  has 
conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  the  sup* 
posed  Mnurice  of  Agaunum  is  the  same  person,  and 
that  the  Roman  relater  transferred  the  scene  from  the 
East  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  detail  with  that  variety 
of  improbable  additions,  which  frequently  attends  the 
prepress  of  tradition.* 

We  learn  from  Eusebhis,  that  Persecution  first  began 
arainst  the  Christians  who  were  engaged  in  a  military 
life-t  To  preserve  their  Faith,  many  abandoned  their 
profession ;  others  laid  down  their  lives.  If  the  extant 
accounts  of  the  Martyrdoms  of  that  period  be  genuine, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conduct  of  some  Christian 
soldiers  was  so  public  a  violation  of  martial  discipline, 
that  it  mast  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the 
Roman  Commanders  would  visit  it  with  severe  proofs 
of  tbeir  displeasure.  At  Tebesta,  in  Numidia,  Maxi- 
milian resolutely  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
Christiana,  who  consented  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
death  was  the  punishment  of  this  disobedience. J  At 
Tingi,  in  Mauritania,  Marcellus,  a  Centurion,  amid  the 
rejoicings  and  sacrifices  which  celebrated  the  birth-day 
of  tbe  Emperor,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Legion 
cast  away  his  arms,  his  belt,  and  his  vine-branch,  the 
badge  of  his  office,  and  cried  aloud,  that  he  was  the 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  King,  and  that  if  to 
sacrifice  to  tbe  Gods  were  the  condition  of  a  military 
life,  he  would  serve  no  longer  under  the  Imperial  ban- 
ners. He  was  accordingly  seized,  and,  alter  having 
confessed,  he  was  reproached  by  tbe  Judge  with  having 
broken  bis  oath,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  as  a 
deserter.§  Simitar  instances  may,  possibly,  have  pro- 
duced an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror. Bnt  the  first  cause  of  his  enmity  may,  perhaps, 
be  sought  in  the  machinations  of  the  Pagan  Priests. 
It  is  related,  that  when  Diocletian  expressed  an  extreme 
desire  of  penetrating  into  future  events,  the  Diviners 
found  that  there  were  none  of  the  ordinary  marks  in 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and  attributed  the  want  of 
success,  which  attended  the  rites,  to  certain  profane 
persons  who  had  intruded  into  tbeir  Assemblies.  The 
narrator  affirms,  that  some  Christians,  being  present, 

•  Tab  conjecture,  which  Menu  to  have  been  fir*  lurmttil  bj 
IWoniu.,  {Annot.  ad  dim  XXII.  Stptemb.  Martgnhgii  Rom**!, 
p.  i7  j  )  ii  .upparieJ  in  a  very  able  Dinertalion  on  tbe  •object  or  tbe 
TVbean  Legioa,  which  it  coataiaed  to  he  ~" 
torn,  xxxri.  p.  427— 454b 
t  Boaeb.  Hi*.  Boda.  lib.  viH.  e.  4. 
I  Ada  Suuvr.  u,  299. 

|  Ibid.  p.  302. 
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bad  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  their  foreheads,  and 
thus  expelled  the  Demons.*  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Diocletian,  being  incensed,  commanded  that  sa-  ^["Turd 
crifices  should  be  observed,  not  merely  by  the  Court,  Ctntary. 
but  by  the  Camp ;  and  that  those  who  refused,  should 
be  scourged ;  and  soldiers,  who  would  not  comply, 
should  be  dismissed.  And  to  this  extent  only  did  his 
anger  then  proceed.  From  this  narration  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Anupicet,  subtle  and  intriguing  men,  con- 
trived to  instigate  the  superstitious  Emperor  against 
the  Christians,  whose  prosperity  they  viewed  with  a 
jealous  and  fearful  eye,  by  pretending  that  their  pre- 
sence destroyed  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifices.  Various 
other  means  were  resorted  to  by  the  Priests,  and, 
perhaps,  by  the  Philosophers,  to  rouse  the  fears  of  an 
Emperor,  whose  unwillingness  to  similar  Persecution 
could  only  be  overcome  by  working  on  his  credulity  and 
superstition. 

These  wiles,  however,  might  have  been  unsuccessful,  lafloenea 
but  for  the  unremitted  exertions  of  Maximianus  Gale-  et  Naxl" 
rius ;  coarse  and  uneducated,  his  natural  fierceness  was  ISeries, 
easily  excited  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  extreme  su- 
perstition, who  had  contracted  hatred  against  the  Chris- 
tians,' in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  assist  at  the 
sacrifices,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  almost  daily 
performing.t  ' 

During  the  whole  winter  which  he  spent  at  Nico- 
media,  Galcrius  held  secret  consultations  with  Diocle- 
tian on  the  subject  of  the  Christians.  The  aged 
Emperor,  whom  caution  or  lenity  had  inspired  with 
aversion  to  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  violence,  ia 
represented  as  having  pressed  on  his  rash  adviser  s> 
consideration  of  the  scenes  of  disturbance  and  of  blood- 
shed, which  would  unquestionably  attend  the  measures 
of  coercion  that  he  proposed.  Convinced,  however,  of 
the  dangers  which  might  accrue  to  the  State  from  an 
unbounded  toleration  of  a  hostile  Sect,  or  unwilling  to 
offer  an  entire  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  colleague, 
he  suggested,  as  a  sufficient  check,  that  no  Christian 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  Court  or  in  the 
Army.  Galerius,  whose  passions  predominated  over 
his  reason,  was  dissatisfied  with  an  expedient  which 
presented  but  a  partial  remedy  to  the  pretended  evil 
of  which  he  witnessed  the  continual  growth.  His  re- 
monstrances, at  length,  were  successful  in  prevailing  on 
Diocletian  to  summon  an  Assembly,  composed  of  a  few 
persons,  who  had  acquired  eminence  in  the  judicial,  or 
in  the  military  profession.  Of  these  some  were  already 
prejudiced  against  the  Christians,  and  others  were  too 
much  influenced  by  their  fears,  or  by  the  desire  of  gra- 
tifying the  powerful,  to  deny  that  Galerius  was  right  in 
deeming  tbe  destruction  of  Christianity  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Roman  institutions.  Yet,  even  then, 
the  reluctant  Emperor,  distrustful  of  human  counsels, 
applied  for  further  advice  to  the  Oracle  of  the  Milesian 
Apollo.  The  Oracle,  as  might  naturally  be  foreseen, 
confirmed  the  sentiments  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity ; 
nnd  the  acquiescence  of  Diocletian,  in  the  adoption  of 
severe  proceedings,  was  at  length  obtained.! 

The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  was  the  Festival     A.  D. 
of  the  God  Terminus,  was  chosen  as  an  appropriate  day  SOS. 
to  begin  the  task  of  fixing,  as  it  were,  a  period  to  the  Deatruetioa 
Christian  Religion.    At  the  first  faint  dawn  of  theg^^ 
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morning,  the  Prefect,  attended  by  Generals,  Tribunes, 
and  Receivers  of  the  revenue,  proceeded  to  the  Church 
of  Nicomedia,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  within  the 
view  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  doors  were  imme- 
diately forced  open,  and  an  ineffectual  search  wa3  made 
for  the  Imago  of  the  God,  whom  the  Christians  wor- 
shipped. The  sacred  Scriptures,  which  were  found 
there,  were  burnt ;  and  whatever  remained  was  divided 
as  the  spoil.  While  this  work  of  confusion  and  ntin 
busily  proceeding,  the  two  Princes,  who  viewed  the 
from  their  Palace,  debated  long  whether  they 
should  order  fire  to  be  set  to  the  Church  ;  but  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger,  to  which  this  method  of  destruc- 
tion would  expose  the  rest  of  the  city,  Diocletian 
resolved  that  it  should  be  demolished  by  his  guards. 
They  came,  accordingly,  in  array  of  battle,  with  axes 
and  mattocks,  and  rased,  in  a  few  hours,  that  lofty  edi- 
fice to  the  ground.  * 

On  the  ensuing  day  an  Edict  was  issued,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Churches  should  be  demolished 
to  their  foundation,  and  the  Scriptures  committed 
to  the  flames ;  that  such  as  professed  Christianity 
should  be  considered  incapable  of  holding  any  honour 
or  office,  and  should  be  liable  to  torture,  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  or  dignity  ;  that  any  action  might  be 
received  against  them,  but  that  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  no  right  to  sue  upon  any  injury,  whether 
by  violence,  adultery,  or  theft,  which  they  themselves 
experienced.t  Slaves  were  also  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  liberty  ;J  and  the  shield  of  the  Law  was  withdrawn 
from  every  member  of  the  proscribed  Sect.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  then  enacted,  that  no  Assemblies 
should  be  held  by  the  Christians,  and  that  all  their 
places  of  resort  should  be  confiscated. 

This  most  unjust  Edict  was  no  sooner  fixed  tip  in  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city,  thau  it  was  torn  down  by 
a  Christian,  who  severely  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperors ;  and  accused  them  of  betraying  a  spirit  as  nar- 
row and  ferocious  as  that  of  the  unenlightened  hordes 
of  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  over  whom  they  boasted  of 
having  triumphed.  An  action  so  flaring  could  not  fail 
to  subject  its  author,  however  exalted  might  be  his 
sitnation  in  life,  to  peremptory  punishment.  TheChris^ 
tion  was  immediately  seized,  and  not  merely  tortured 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  rack,  but  destroyed  by 
a  slow  fire,  which  he  endured  with  a  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  spread  a  smile  over  his  features  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  The  Historian,  who  acknowledged 
that  his  conduct  was  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
rectitude,  still  considered  it  as  having  originated  in 
courageous  ardour;  and,  without  approving  of  his  dan- 
gerous indiscretion,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  respect  for 
the  motive  which  inspired  the  extraordinary  fortitude 
that  baffled,  to  the  last,  the  eflbrts  of  his  tormentors.§ 

An  event  soon  after  occurred,  which  was  productive 
of  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  Nicomedia.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Palace  wherein  Galerius  and  Diocletian  resided,  and  the 
Christians  were  accused  of  having  conspired  with  some 
of  the  eunuchs,  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Princes, 
lite  rack  was,  as  usual,  resorted  to,  but  was  not 


•  UcUdI.  At  .Wort.  Pmtrul.  c.  12. 

\  C<xsp.  Eu*eb.  Hit.  Jieciet.  lib.viii.  c.  2.  and  Lsctsnt.  drMorl. 
Peneeul.  c.  13. 

ft  Lacunl.  <U  Mm.  Pence-/,  c.  12.   Eastb.  lib.  vlii.  c.  5. 


Attended  by  any  discover}'.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  oftt» 
the  Palace  was  again  in  flames.  The  conflagration,  c£«^ 
indeed,  was  soon  observed  and  extinguished ;  but  the  in  l^'uw 
impression  which  it  left  on  the  mind  of  Diocletian  was 
implacable  resentment  against  the  whole  Sect,  to  which 
the  calamity  was  immediately  ascribed.  Every  kind  of 
torment,  which  the  most  ingenious  cruelty  conld  invent, 
was  now  recklessly  employed.  Persons  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  sexes,  in  great  numbers,  were  bunted  alive,  and 
their  servants  cast  into  the  sea ;  officers,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Palace,  were  i>ut  to  death ; 
Presbyters  and  Deacons,  without  legal  proof,  were 
condemned  and  executed  ;  and  the  city  presented  an 
appalling  spectacle  of  ferocity  exasperated  into  mad- 
ness, ami  the  powers  of  destruction  invested  with  their 
deepest  horrors.  The  feelings  of  humanity  were 
crushed  ;  the  internal  pleadings  of  justice  were  no 
more  heard ;  the  mighty  tide  of  Persecution  had  set  in, 
and.  no  longer  stem  met!  by  prudence,  it  swept  all  before 
it  in  its  progress.  The  cause  of  the  calamity  is  still 
enveloped  in  uncertainty.  One  Historian  has  not  hear-  J*tb>r»  . 
tated  to  impute  it  to  the  artifices  of  Galertus,  who  had 
used  every  effort  to  stimulate  his  more  mild,  or  more 
fearful  associate ;  and  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
hastened  his  departure  from  Nicomedia,  protesting  that 
he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  desperate  incendiaries.*  But  it  is  manifest 
that  such  a  plot  could  only  have  been  known  by  con- 
jecture, for  its  necessary  sccresy  must  hare  precluded 
any  other  means  of  information.  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  fire, 
attributes  it  to  lightning  ;t  and  Eusebius  acknowledges 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  cause.}  Whether, 
therefore,  it  arose  from  accident  or  from  design,  it  is 
not  for  us,  in  these  later  Ages,  with  no  additional  cine 
to  guide  our  researches,  to  determine. 

The  Edict  of  Diocletian  was  published  in  all  the  Edict  of 
Provinces  of  the  Empire;  but  it  circulated  so  slowly,  Diod«u«i. 
that  the  Christians  in  the  more  remote  quarters  were 
visited  by  this  affliction  some  months  later  than  the 
brethren  who  dwelt  near  the  seat  of  its  first  promulga- 
tion. The  Magistrates  were  enjoined  under  the  heaviest 
penalties  to  seize  the  sacred  books,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  and  to  consign 
them  publicly  to  the  flames.  Hence,  though  the  law 
seems  not  intended  to  affect  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  it 
proved  destructive  to  many,  who  resolutely  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  Holy  Writings.§ 

Though  most  were  doubtless  influenced  by  the  purest 
and  holiest  motives,  by  that  strong  sense  of  Religions 
duty  which  mnst  draw  forth  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  might  dissent  in  their  estimate  of  the  course  of  ac- 
tion pursued  ;  there  were  not  wanting  some  few  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  actuated  by  very  different 
views ;  oppressed,  it  is  said,  by  public  debts,  or  haunted 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  habitual  neglect  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  they  rashly  imagined  that  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  which  were  to  them  a 
burthen,  would  be  an  expiation  of  their  former  crimes. 

Many,  however,  both  of  the  Church  and  Laity,  were 
willing  to  obey  the  Imperial  Decree  by  delivering  up  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  inconsequence  branded  by  the  rc- 
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proachful  apellation  of  Traditors.*  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ignominy  which  attended  their  conduct,  it  would 
surely  he  a  breach  of  Charity  to  assert,  that  they  meant 
by  this  act  to  express  their  formal  renunciation  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

In  consequence  of  tome  civil  commotions  in  Armenia 
and  Syria,  a  new  Edict  was  published,  commanding 
that  all  the  Presidents  of  the  Churches  should  be  seized, 
'  and  the  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  Bishops,  Presby- 
ters, Deacon.s,  Readers*  and  Exorcists ;  insomuch,  adds 
the  Historian,  that  no  place  remained  for  the  custody  of 
condemned  criminals.    This  Edict  was  followed  by 
another,  in  which  it  was  ordained  that  they  who  were 
imprisoned,  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  their  consenting 
to  sacrifice,  but  that  they  who  refused,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  every  variety  of  torment    And  just 
before  the  resignation  of  Diocletian,  a  fourth  Edict  wus 
issued,  not  merely  directed, as  the  foregoing,  against  the 
Heads  of  the  Church,  but  embracing  all  ranks  of  Chris- 
tians, who  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  worship  the 
Heathen  Idols, t  or  to  submit  to  all  that  could  be  devised 
so  overpower  their  feelings  and  subdue  their  spirit, 
The  extent  of  the  Persecution  which  burst  on  the 
Christians,  will  be  best  conceived  by  reviewing  their 
state  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.}  But 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  sketch  with  a  rapid 
pencil,  those  scenes  which  are  drawn  in  deepened 
colours  by  contemporary  Historians. 

Constantius  Chlorua,  who  presided  over  Gaul,  was 
•'  uua*  induced  by  the  natural  mildness  and  benignity  of  his 
u*>c~~'  character,  and  by  the  favourable  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  to  mitigate  seve- 
ns of  tbt  rities  which  he  could  not  prevent.   Unwilling  to  oppose 
c*fif   the  authority  of  Diocletian,  he  complied  with  it,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  demolition  of  the  Churches,  but  he  exerted 
bis  power  to  shield  the  persons  of  the  Christians  from 
violence  and  injury.    And  that  protection,  which  he 
had  partially  exhibited  as  Ctesar,  he  subsequently  main- 
tained in  all  its  vigour  as  Augustus.    The  tranquillity 
enjoyed  by  Gaul  under  Constantius,  and  afterwards 
under  Constantine,  was  probably  extended  to  Britain. 
But  in  Spain,  which  though  it  also  belonged  to  the 
same  Department,  was  not  so  directly  under  his  superin- 
tendence, the  Governor  Datianus  appears  in  no  degree 
to  have  relaxed  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  Imperial 
Edicts,  and  the  consequent  misery  of  the  Christians  is 
attested  by  the  extant  relations  of  numerous  Martyrdoms. 
In  Italy  and  Africa,  where  Maximianus,  the  inveterate 
,  of  the  Christians,  whom  he  regarded  as  oppo- 
of  bis  ambitious  designs,  the  storm  of  Persecution 
raged  with  a  fury  which  seemed  destined,  as  it  were,  to 
tear  up  by  the  roots  and  cost  down  for  ever  the  new  Esta- 
blishment.   But  the  shock,  though  dreadful,  was  brief. 
On  the  resignation  of  Diocletian,  Severus  governed 
these  Provinces,  probably,  in  a  milder  manner,  when 
Cesar,  and  watched  by  Constantius,  than  when  Augus- 
tus, and  influenced  by  Galerius.    The  revolt  of  Moxen- 
tius  restored  tranquillity  in  these  Provinces  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

■  ■*  te*-  In  the  East,  the  ambitious  Galerius,  long  impatient  of 
the  restraints  which  a  cautious  policy  had  imposed  on 
his  impetuous  spirit,  no  sooner  obtained  the  Purple  than 

•  Oput.  Milevit.  it  ScAu.  De*,l.  lib.  i.  &  12,  13. 

f  Rweb.  Hist.  Bcc/«$.  lib  viii.  cM3.    Dt  Marl.  Palttt.  c.  13. 

j  See  the  view  of  tbi»  Persecution  taken  in  Dodwell,  Dutert. 
Cfpnan  dissert,  li.  Mosheim,  dt  Rtb.  CArut.  p.  917,  &c.  Gibbon, 
Dcvtwt  «•</  Fail,  &c.  p.  575,  Ac. 
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he  gave  full  scope  to  the  measures  of  the  most  savage    Of  the 
cruelty.  His  associate,  Maximin,  lent  a  williug  cooper-  Christian 
alion  in  the  enormities  of  this  eventful  period.  . 

The  heart-sickening  details  of  refined  torments,  which  'cemurv 
the  Historians  of  the  Church  have  transmitted  to  us, 
and  which  almost  stagger  belief,  cannot  be  even  touched 
upon  without  a  feeling  of  mental  convulsion.  The 
method  of  burning  .by  a  slow  fire,  employed  by  men. 
whose  only  fear  was  lest  the  violence  of  their  fury 
should  be  abridged  by  the  too  speedy  death  of  their 
victim,  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  die  reader  a  transient 
glance  into  those  spectacles  of  human  agony,  which 
were  then  so  frequent.    The  victims  were  chained,  and 
a  gentle  fire  was  applied  to  the  soles  of  their  feel,  by 
which  the  callus  was  contracted,  till  at  lost  it  fell  off  from 
the  bones.    Torches  which  had  been  just  lighted  and 
extinguished,  while  still  hot,  were  pressed  against  every 
limb,  that  no  part  of  their  bodies  should  be  free  from 
torture.    And  during  this  process  of  horror,  cold  water 
was  poured  on  their  faces  and  in  their  mouths,  lest 
their  throats  being  quite  dried  up,  they  should  expire 
before  the  full  measure  of  barbarity  was  exhausted.  At 
length,  when  their  skin  was  wholly  consumed,  and  the 
flame  had  penetrated  to  their  vitals,  they  were  thrown 
on  a  funeral  pile  and  burned  to  ashes,  which  were 
iguominiously  cast  to  the  winds.*    One  description  of 
this  nature  is  more  than  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
punishments  adopted.    They  varied,  indeed,  in  their 
naturef  and  duration,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
different  Provincial  Governors,  bnt  they  were  even 
marked  by  circumstances  more  harrowing  than  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  that  cruelty  could  inflict. 

In  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  which  the  superstitious 
Maximin  administered,  the  same  spirit  of  vengeance 
pursued  the  devoted  Christians,  who  must  have  shrunk 
from  the  trial,  had  not  Faith  lifted  up  for  them  the  veil 
of  Immortality,  and  soothed  and  strengthened  their 
oppressed  spirits. 

The  cessation  of  Persecution  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Edict  of 
the  Empire  was,  if  not  caused,  at  least  accelerated,  by  Galerius. 
a  dreadful  and  loathsome  disorder,  under  the  protracted  *• 
pains  of  which  Galerius  issued  an  Edict,  permitting 

311. 

the  Christians  to  resume  their  worship  in  tranquillity, 
and  expressing  his  hope,  that,  in  return  for  this  indul- 
gence, they  would  supplicate  the  Deity,  whom  they 
adored,  for  his  health,  and  for  the  welfare  of  themselves 
and  of  the  State.}  In  this  Edict  he  assigns  as  the 
motive  which  engaged  him  to  employ  means  to  compel 
the  Christians  to  return  to  the  institutions  of  their  an- 
cestors, a  desire  to  correct  all  things  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Public,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  esta- 
blished discipline  of  the  Romans.,  He  adds,  that  this 
original  design  was  abandoned,  from  his  observation, 
that  though  many  had  been  subjected  to  danger  and 
many  continued  still  unchanged  in  their  scnti- 


•  LactaoL  de  At.  P.c.  21. 

f  One  circumstance  which  took  plic«  during  some  part  of  the 
Persecution  of  this  period  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  We  are  info 
by  Kusebius,  that  a  certain  small  town  of  Pbrygis,  of  which  the  l 
population,  not  excepting  the  Magistrates,  professed  Christianity,  i 
refused  to  sacrifice,  was  burned,  with  its  inhabitants,  by  soldiers,  sent, 
doubtless,  to  enforce  Ihe  execution  of  lite  Imperial  Edicts.  {Hut.  Keel. 
viii.  II.)  Lactantius  only  say*,  speaking  of  the  Provincial  Magistrates 
who  had  put  Christians  to  death,  Atii  ad  octidendum  pntetptte*  ejr* 

cum  iptu  part' 

Itr  amvtnhemfo  evmemmnU.  (/«*.  Da.  lib.  v.  e.  11.) 
I  Euseb.  HiMl.  Eccltt.  I.  riii.  c.  16.   LactanL  dt  At.  P.  c.33. 
i  Euaeb.  Hid.  EcHe$.  I  viii.  c.  17.   UclanU  de  At.  P.  c.34. 
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History,    ments;  though  they  no  longer  worshipped  the  God  of 
,-^~«<       the  Christians,  yet  they  adored  not  the  Gods  of  Rome.* 
From     ||e  fe]|  a^  ]aM|^  jnaj  Persecution  may  make  hypocrites,  but 
°*     not  converts.    This  Edict,  which  was  warmly  supported 
to       by  Licinius  and  Constantino,  was  productive  of  much 
Sl3      benefit  to  the  Christians.    But  Maximin,  who,  after  its 
Persecution  promulgation,  presided  over  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
renewed  by  although  at  first  he  had  so  far  acquiesced  in  its  execution, 
that  the  Christians,  delivered  from  prison  and  from  the 
mines,  were  returning  to  their  habitations  with  hymns 
of  praisc.t  soon  evinced  a  determination  to  reestablish 
Paganism  in  all  its  powers.  Addresses  from  Antioch  and 
other  Cities,  which  prayed  that  the  Christians  might  be 
expelled  from  their  territories,  either  imposed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  gratifying  one  class  of  his  subjects  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  or  were  in  fact  secretly  contrived  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Emperor  himself,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  popular  sanction  to  the  measures  which  he  himself 
premeditated.  The  fomentor  of  these  artful  proceedings 
was  oncTheotccnus,taCurator  at  Antioch,  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  Emperor's  addiction  to  Magic  and  belief 
in  Oracles,  rekindled  the  flames  of  Persecution.  Every 
means  was  now  employed  to  degrade  the  Christian  and 
to  exalt  the  Heathen  Religion.    Acts  of  Pilate,  filled 
with  blasphemy  against  Christ,  were  industriously  forged, 
and  published  in  all  quarters  by  Imperial  authority.§ 
Abandoned  women  were  suborned  to  testify  the  foulest 
falsehoods  respecting  the  practice  of  the  Christians.|| 


•  P.u.eb.  Hui.  £«•/«.  lib.  viii.  c  17. 

♦  Eu»eb.  Hill.  Ece/tt.  lib.  u.  c.  1. 

$  /*»./.  c.  a. 

II 


To  give  force  and  consistence  to  the  Religious  system 
of  Paganism,  he  appointed  Priests  in  all  Cities,  and 
over  them  a  Chief  Priest  in  every  Province,  selected 
from  the  most  distinguished  ranks,  and  honoured  with 
a  military  guard.  Temples  were  everywhere  erected 
or  repaired.  AH  that  brutality  can  inflict,  all  that 
fortitude  can  endure,  was  again  inflicted  and  endured. 
Superstition,  now  armed  with  all  the  energies  of  power, 
and  guided  by  all  the  artifices  of  policy,  seemed  fitted 
to  demolish  the  structure,  so  long  assailed,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.*  But  the  overruling  arm,  which,  in  its 
mysterious  movements,  confounds  and  destroys  the 
schemes  of  the  children  of  men.  interposed.  The 
death  of  Maximin.t  and  the  accession  of  Constantine, 
overthrew  one  of  the  worst  enemies,  and  established 
the  strongest  protector  of  the  true  Religion.  And, 
after  a  Persecution  often  years' continuance,  which  had 
swept  away  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ,!  and  which,  as  Inscriptions  still 
attest, $  was  supposed  to  have  extirpated  His  worship, 
the  memorable  Decree  was  past  which  acknowledged 
the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  Spiritual 
subsequently  united  with  the  Civil  Eslat 
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Christian 
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is  the  Uln 
Century. 


Acetiaioix 


•  Euaeb.  Hiil.  Ecciei.  lib.  viii.  c.  14  {  lib.  ix.  c  2,  &c. 
dcM.  P.c.X. 

t  Ho  had  already  relented 
toe  Chrialiaru.    Euaab.  Hill.  EccJn.  I 

I  Gibbon  compute*  it  at  tomewUat  lesa  than  2000.  Dte/ine  and 
FaU  of  Me  Raman  Empire,  c.  16,  tmkjfit. 

t  The  two  laacriptima  (bund  at  Clunia  in  Spain,  in  Groter,  /»«cnpr. 
y.  -'30.  num.  J. 


pub!i.l.ed  an  Edict  in 
».  lib.  ix.  c.  10. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


f*nat 


Or  many  Writers,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  their  full  meaning  and 
design  without  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  Time  and  Country  in  which 
they  flourished.  But  of  some,  in  particular,  it  may  be 
added,  that,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
their  Works  the  reader  must  previously  inquire  into 
the  peculiar  incidents  of  their  lives;  the  nature  of  their 
education ;  the  tone  of  their  opinions,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  prevalent  sentiments  of  their  contempo- 
raries; the  profession  which  they  followed ;  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held ;  and,  lastly,  the  order  in 
which  their  Writings  appeared,  and  the  occasions  which 
respectively  called  them  forth.  Without  much  of  this 
introductory  knowledge,  the  scope  of  many  an  argu- 
ment is  unnoticed ;  the  spirit  of  many  an  observation 
unfelt ;  and  the  fine  thread  of  allusion,  which  is  often 
the  best  clue  in  unravelling  intricacies,  insensibly 
escapes  us. 

These  remarks  are,  in  an  especial  degree,  applicable 
to  the  study  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Their  style  and 
manner  are  materially  influenced  by  their  situations 
and  pursuits,  and  often  vary  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives.  Origen,  in  more  advanced  years,  repents  of  what 
he  had  composed  in  his  early  days.*  Tertullian,  after 
his  adoption  of  Montanism,  treats  many  points  with 
feelings  unlike  those  which  actuated  him  before  his 
secession  from  the  Church. 

Moreover,  in  investigating  any  particular  Treatise,  it 
is  of  much  consequence  to  ascertain  beforehand,  not 
merely  (as  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  hasty  examiner) 
whether  the  Author  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
esteemed  orthodox  or  schismatic,  whether  he  was  a 
layman  or  a  Priest,  and  whether  he  wrote  at  a  period 
of  tranquillity  or  of  Persecution  ;  but  also,  whether  he 
had  received  a  Pagan  or  a  Christian  education,  and, 
above  all,  whether  he  wrote  before  the  birth,  or  during 
the  height,  or  after  the  extinction,  of  certain  Heresies. 
As  inattention  to  these  points  has  occasionally  led  to 
mistakes,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  illustrate,  as  briefly 
possible,  our  reasons  for  laying  down  such  of  these 
queries  as  may  not  at 


1.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  his  Early  Life  and  Keel*. 
Pursuits.    Many  of  the  Fathers  were  born  and  bred  in 
Paganism,  popular  and  philosophical.    The  defects  of  ^"^j' 
this  education  were  sometimes  imperfectly  felt,  and  ,Dd  nird 
seldom  wholly  remedied.   The  seam  of  the  wound  was  Centuries, 
always  visible,  and  it  was  liable  to  reopen.    Even  re-  *  -  *  ^ ' 
solution  was  not  unfrequently  the  dupe  of  habit.    Some  Effect*  pro- 
portion of  early  error  still  adhered  to  the  opinions  ofd.w^.0" 
the  convert ;  just  as,  in  later  thnes.  some  remains  of  the  ^  £££ 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  broke  out  in  the  conduct  iUn  Fuliers 
of  the  Reformers.    Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  shall  by  wly 
not  be  apt  to  lay  undue  weight  on  the  authority  of  the  ™f  »■  *du 
Fathers,  wherever  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  their  caU"B' 
judgment  has  been  warped  by  the  prejudices  and  asso- 
ciations of  their  youth.    We  shall  not  be  surprised  to 

find  vestiges  of  Platonism  in  the  writings  of  men  who 
were  formerly  Platonists,  any  more  than  to  observe  the 
figures  of  Rhetoric  still  appearing  in  the  language  of 
such  as  were  formerly  Rhetoricians. 

2.  It  is  also  necessary  to  mark  their  age  in  reference  By  the  tUia 
to  particular  Heresies.    In  examining  their  opinions  on  °'  Here»ies. 
doctrinal  questions,  not  formally  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute in  their  time,  it  is  not  just  to  weigh  the  casual  ex- 
pressions of  the  early  Fathers  with  so  much  nicety  as 

the  studied  sentences  and  qualified  terms  of  such  as 
lived  either  during  or  after  Uie  agitation  of  the  contro- 
verted points.  This  equitable  rule  prevails  in  the 
common  converse  of  life.  We  draw  a  strong  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  incidental  remarks  and  deliberate  judg- 
ments. For  words  dropped  at  random,  or  in  a  lax  and 
unguarded  manner,  are  necessarily  deficient  in  precision, 
and  sometimes  applicable  to  the  support  of  opinions, 
which,  if  stated  to  him,  the  speaker  would  probably 
have  rejected.  Wc  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised 
if  the  Anle-Nicene  Fathers  speak  of  the  Trinity  in 
language  much  less  measured  and  pointed  than  their 
successors.* 


•  Hierun.  ad  Pa 
VOL.  XI. 


ch.etO<za*.Ep.i\.  (»l  6i.) 


•  Malta  hlekant  in  Scriptura,  rt  cum  pnrciri  mtnt  Hrrrtici, 
qttrttmmhul  agilavmmt  Etclctian  Dri.  Aprrta  tunl  <j wc  latrbamt, 
tt  iuttUtHa  rtl  r<J*r.to>  Jtt,.  Sumquid  tutm  ptr/rcti  Je  Tnnilatr 
IrnrMum  tit  mitt  f  mm  Mat  rami  t  Arxam  t  Aiwtiyi/irf  prrfrcti 
tit  J'lrwlmtul  tratiotum  rti  iintr-jnam  obtitttmt  JVom/kmii  f—Sic 
unit  prr  fer.'i  'It  lioptltmatc  trnrtatam  nt,  antf/mm  rnntrudierrmt 
/ort$  putri,  reiaptizntorrt.—  Nrc  ilr  I'mta'c  f.  finili,  m  p*,it<vn«aM 
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Again,  another  fact  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Various 
terms  were  used  at  particular  periods  in  a  different 
acceptation  from  that  in  which  they  are  at  present 
understood  ;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  words,  Pope, 
Muss,  Confession,  and  some  others. 

And  here  we  may  be  allowed,  by  way  of  caution,  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  rtawning  of  the  Fathers. 
Attention  must  be  roused  to  determine  whether  their 
sentiments  arc  delivered  dogmatically,  or  ia  disputa- 
tion ;*  in  the  former  case,  they  are  defined,  precise,  and 
unqualified  ;  in  the  latter,  they  sometimes,  it  has  been  re- 
marked — though  the  inference  has  been  much  too  se- 
vere ami  the  application  much  too  general — resort  to  ar- 
tifices of  Logic,  employed,  to  speak  in  theirown  language, 
"  by  dispensation  ;"t  under  the  ample  shield  of  which  the 
arguer,  in  some  instances,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
he  was  at  liberty,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  carry  a  point  beyond  the  bounds  which  his  own 
judgment  would  have  set  to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  to  force 
his  way  rather  more  obliquely  than  his  natural  bent  and 
impulse  of  mind  would  have  directed.  For,  in  dispute 
as  in  war,  stratagems,  which  a  straight-forward  spirit 
disdains,  were  tacitly  permitted.  It  is  certain  that  they 
appear  to  reason  not  uufrequently  from  the  concessions 
of  their  adversaries ;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  that 
their  authority  is  sometimes  pleaded  in  support  of 
arguments  on  which  they  laid  but  little  real  stress. 
Thus  they  often  urge  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  to  the  Grecian  Writings,  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  because  they  considered  this  as  in  itself  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  Religion, 
as  because  the  novelty  of  their  Faith,  contrasted  with 
the  antiquity  of  Paganism,  was  constantly  turned  into  an 
objection  by  their  enemies.  Another  circumstance  is 
also  frequently  overlooked.  What  is  accepted  as  rea- 
woning  was  often  meant  merely  as  illustration.  We  con- 
demn by  the  rules  of  Logic,  what  they  intended  should 
be  measured  by  the  laws  of  Rhetoric.  Their  ornaments 
are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  puerile,}  and  generally  redun- 
dant :  they  are  flowers  which,  being  neither  tastefully 
chosen,  nor  happily  assorted,  give  a  kind  of  quaint  and 

Eotesque  appearance  to  the  matter  which  they  incum- 
r.  Bat  the  same  judgment  might  be  passed  on  the 
Strained  conceits  and  absurd  embellishments,  which, 
insinuating  themselves  iuto  passages  of  infinite  force, 

teparatta  Ma  urgrrt  enrpit  Fratret  infirmot.  S.  Augustin, ;  Hcy'ft 
Xteeturet  \n  Divinity,  vol.  II.  p.  227.  Antequam  in  Alexandria 
quasi  darmoniam  meridtanum  Anut  natctrttur,  innbcSnler  qutttiam 
et  mihui  euute  focv/i  tttnt,  et  q vat  no*  potttnt  prruertorwm  tamaum 
eatumntam  deeimare.  (Hieron.  Apot.  «•>.  Hnfht.  lib.  ii.)  Ob  Pin, 
AW  hM.  Jet.  Awl.  Eectit.  Pre/bee.  Compare  DailJc,  du  Firm 
Utage  tltt  Pirtt. 

•  Smut  duttcimut  pfara  ear  genera  dieendi,  tt 
ette  yvp,wrt*Z,  teribere,  otiud  l^inmi.  h> 
aUtputalumem,  tl  odrrrtano  retpondenrem,  mate  kite,  «sm 
ptmere:  arffvmenluri  ut  tibH,  atmd  hqui,  ohvd  agree,  partem,  tit 


dicitur,  ortendere,  taptdem  tenere.    In  tequentt  a  tit  em  aperttt  front, 
et,  ut  ita  diiam.  inyenuilat  nrerttaria  eti.    A/tud  etl  qua*rere,  al'md 
di  fintre ;  in  altera  pngnemdum,  in  often  doeendmn  ett.    Hieron.  Ep. 
30.  (al,  SO.)  ad  PammacA, 
f  K«r*  itntr4uiar. 

J  Av  for  intlance,  Ihe  reasons  giitii  by  Irentros,  why  there  ire 
only  Four  Goiprtt,  (Adv.  Htrret.  lib.  Hi.  c,  11.)  and  by  'Tertullian, 
why  there  were  Tteehe  Apottlet,  (Adv.  Mareion.  lib.  nr.  c.  13  )  Id 
somewhat  the  uw  manner,  Sir  Kdward  Coke  d«cover«J  "abun- 
dance of  mystery"  in  Ihe  "  Patriarchal  and  Apostolical 
twelve,  of  which  the  Jury  i>  composed.  See  Ularkslunc's 
riet  on  tKe  Lmtntf  England,  book  iii.  c  23.  Ad  amusing  instance 
of  ingenious  absurdity  on  "  the  ancient  conceit"  of  tlie  number  five 
may  be  found  in  cl>.  v.  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Garden  i>f  Cymt, 
or  The  Quincunx  "  ' 


animation,  and  splendour,  often  disfigure  the  Writings 
of  our  best  ancient  authors ;  yet  uo  one  on  that  ac- 
count would  undervalue  their  opinions,  or  heap  ridicule 
on  their  abilities.  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  are 
anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
wholly  improbable  that  the  intention  of  the  Fathers 
should  have  been  to  equivocate,  (however  weak 
their  reasoning  may  occasionally  be  deemed.)  when  it 
is  considered  that  they  chose  rather  to  lay  down  their 
lives  than  to  avail  themselves  of  a  mental  reservation. 
Though  in  polemical  discourse  they  sometimes  seem  to 
have  adopted  a  principle  neither  just  in  itself,  nor  ia 
unison  with  their  general  sentiments,  yet  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  they  undoubtedly  rejected  with  contempt  the 
sophism  of  the  Heathen  Poet :  "  My  tongue,  but  not  my 
mind,  has  sworn.""  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  deny 
or  to  extenuate  their  faults  as  controversialists ;  but  at 
least  their  scope  and  method  ought  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, before  their  arguments  can  be  candidly  esti« 
m;ited.  Injustice  has  recommended  itself  to  Indolence 
by  an  attempt  to  condense  the  scrutiny  of  a  laborious 
subject  into  superficial  strictures  on  extracts  and  shreds 
of  extracts,  on  a  few  sentences  torn  from  their  context, 
and  a  few  scattered  reflections  invidiously  clustered 
together.  While  excellencies  have  been  left  untouched, 
the  slightest  inaccuracies,  even  when  ambiguous,  have 
been  tortured  into  heterodoxy,  ignorance,  and  ab- 
surdity. 

As  Commentators  upon  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the 
Fathers,  in  general,  are  not,  perhaps,  entitled  to  any 
very  high  portion  of  confidence.  For,  besides  that  in 
professed  expositions,  they  often  collect  the  sentiments 
of  various  Writers,  without  specifically  stating  from 
what  source  each  interpretation  is  derived,  and  in  what 
decree  it  coincides  with  their  own  opinion  ;t  they  often 
resort  to  the  most  fanciful  allegories,  and  in  many  in- 
stances l>ctray  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language,} 
which  led,  as  it  was  calculated  to  lead,  to  the  most  et  ro- 
il eons  conclusions.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  frequently  quote  Scripture  (if  the  present  text  of 
their  Writings  be  correct)  without  sufficient  accuracy.§ 
Indeed,  literal  exactness  appears  not  to  have  been 
scrupulously  affected  by  ancient  Writers  of  any  )>arty. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  consideration.  Some 
of  the  Fathers,  either  from  the  fear  of  confiding  truths  of 
a  higher  order  to  weak  minds,  or,  in  order  to  spread  an 
appearance  of  solemnity  and  importance  over  their 
Writings,  were  at  times  apt  to  envelope  their  mean- 
ing in  enigmatical  obscurity.  Clemens  Alexandrinusj) 
in  particular,  professes  to  have  wrapt  his  thoughts  oc- 
casionally in  studied  confusion.  He  asserts,  too,  that  on 
some  points  he  had  not  ventured  to  write,  scarcely  to 
speak,  lest,  being  misunderstood,  he  should  be  found  to 
have  put,  as  it  were,  a  sword  into  the  hand  of  a  child. 
The  Sacraments,  especially,  they  treated  with  the 
utmost  mystery 
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•  Just.  Mart,  in  Apakg.  i.  tec.  39. 

f  Hieron.  Apot.  adr.  Rufin.  The  iray  in  which  Jerome  professes  to 
hare  written  his  Gtmmentanet  is  not  eatitled  to  much  praise.  After 
havinf  rnokco.  of  Origtm,  Didysniu,  ApoUinaxii,  and  others,  ho  add*, 
Left  htec  omnia  et  in  mentt  met  pbtnma  coaeervam,  neat*  nolarto, 
vet  men  vet  a/una  dietani,  nee  ordinit  nee  verborum  inttedurn,  nets 
trniumn  mrmnr.     Ep.  74.  (al.  89.)  ad  Anguttin. 

I  e.g.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Jena  by  Irenarus,  Abraham  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinos,  Cephnt  by  Oplatus,  Ac.  See  also  I.  Le 
Clerr,  in  Hat.  Kedenatt.  Ann  ci. 

J  e.g.  Justin  cites  as  from  Zepbaniah  what  is  found  in  Zechariau. 
Tertullian  allege*  as  being  said  to  Motes  whet  was  said  to  Samuel. 

||  Strum,  lib.  i. 
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Indc;>cndently  of  this  affected  mystcriousness,  the 
Fathers  are  obscure  sometimes  in  c«mae()iiciicc  of  their 
ignorance,  and  sometimes  by  reason  of  their  erudition. 
While  one.  but  inadequately  acquainted  with  Uie  laws 
of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  writes  in  u  troubled  and  per- 
plexed style,  without  propriety  in  the  selection  of  hia 
terms,  and  without  clearness  in  the  arrangement  of  bis 
sentences  ;  another,  on  (he  contrary,  deeply  versed  as 
well  in  the  Philosophy  and  learning  of  the  Gentile 
world  as  in  the  contents  of  Sacred  Writ,  presents  us 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  motley  fragments,  allusions, 
sentiments,  maxims,  and  illustrations. 

But,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  tlieir  Style,  it 
should  be  considered,  that  these  were  generally 
the  defects  of  the  Age  in  which  they  lived ;  some, 
Miuucius  Felix,  for  instance,  and  Lactantitis,  are, 
perhaps,  superior,  in  point  of  language,  to  their  heathen 
contemporaries ;  and  very  few  are  so  inelegant  as  the 
Augustan  Historians.  If  their  matter  be  valuable,  it  is 
surely  not  just  to  disregard  them  on  account  of  the 
maniicr  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Who  neglects  Poly- 
bius,  because  his  method  of  writing  is  coarse,  and 
unconnected  ? 

The  character  of  the  Fathers,  considered  as  Histo- 
rical Witnesses,  has  been  nl  ready  adverted  to.*  But  it 
may  be  still  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the  charge  of 
credulity  which  is  urged  against  them,  often  with  all 
the  force  which  ridicule  can  supply,  seldom  with  all  the 
considerations  which  impartiality  would  suggest.  The 
charge  is,  we  think,  not  wholly  true.  The  single  cir- 
cumstance that  the  impostor  Alexander  (whose  success- 
ful artifices  have  been  described  by  Lucian)t  despaired 
«f  being  able  to  delude  the  Christians,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  not  wry  susceptible  of  being  mis- 
led by  the  repute  and  dexterity  of  deceivers. 

That  they  were  too  ready,  however,  to  admit  accounts 
of  Supernatural  Agency,  which  have  been  since  re- 
garded as  false  or  exaggerated,  cannot  be  denied.  But 
it  should  not  he  forgotten,  that,  whether  Miracles  were 
still  seen,  or  whether  their  cessation  had  taken  place  so 
gradually  as  to  escape  observation,  on  either  supposi- 
tion there  would  be  a  tendency  to  ascribe  unusual 
phenomena,  of  which  the  natural  causes  were  unknown, 
to  the  immediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

But,  independently  of  their  peculiarity  of  situation, 
the  An*  in  which  they  lived  was,  in  a  high  degree, 
favourable  to  superstitious  impressions.  The  Pagans, 
even  in  the  Philosophic  classes,  were  equally  prone  with 
the  Christians  to  credit  reports  without  sufficient  inquiry, 
and  lo  resolve  any  singular  occurrence  into  the  ope- 
ration of  some  miraculous  power.  Celsus,  Hierocles, 
and  Porphyry  attributed  extraordinary  events  to  the 
efficacy  of  magic;  even  Julian,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  by  and  by,  was  "  addicted  to  the  whole  train 
of  superstitious,  omens,  presages,  prodigies,  spectres, 
dreams,  visions,  auguries,  oracles,  magic,  theurgic,  psy- 
chomantic/'t  But  who  is  so  little  conversant  with  the 
annals  of  mankind  as  not  to  have  observed  how  often 
weakness  is  interwoven  with  greatness,  how  often  a 
strange  blindness  on  some  topics  will  coexist  with  great 
discernment  on  others      Are  the  Writers  of  the  Age  of 
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Elizabeth  and  the  first  James,  to  be  rejected  because  it  .Eccla- 
was  an  Age  in  which  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  rooted  in  '"*,1C*1 
the  minds,  not  merely  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  men  who  will  n"d 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  lights  and  ornaments,  of  Eng.  »n<|  nirj 
lish  Literature  and  Philosophy  ?*    Would  Sully  and  Centuries. 
Henry  IV.  be  deemed  incompetent  witnesses  of  ordi-  •-^-^mm>- 
nary  facts,  because  they  were  the  dupes  of  random 
prophecies  ?    Is  a  sneer  raised  against  the  genius  of 
Drvden,  because  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  judicial 
astrology,  and  seems  to  have  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  "  Chaucer  was  an  astrologer ;  as 
were  Virgil,  Horace.  Persius,  and  Manilius  ?"t 

But  if  acuteness  may  be  found  blended  with  credu- 
lity, much  more  may  honesty.  That  the  intention  of 
not  deceiving  renders  us  liable  to  be  deceived,  is  a 
remark  which  Rochefoucauld  was  not  the  first  that 
made  ;  it  is  confirmed  by  continual  experience.  Cre- 
dulity arises  from  a  kind  of  ductility  of  spirit  which  is 
attached  not  merely  to  the  moist  shining  mental  acquire- 
ments, but  also  lo  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
heart.  What  mind  was  ever  actuated  by  purer  motives 
and  feelings  than  that  of  the  benign  and  enlight- 
ened Fenelon  ?§  yet  was  it  swayed  by  the  reveries  of  a 
weak  devotee.  Whul  Writers  were  ever  more  power- 
fully impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  duties  of 
Religion  and  Morality  than  Pascal  and  Johnson  ?  yet 
were  they  the  victims  of  many  a  superstitious  feeling. 
To  accumulate  instances  would  be  easy,  but  unneces- 
sary. To  those  who  arc  continually  insisting  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  in  order  to  annihilate 
their  authority  as  impartial  writers  even  in  matters  of 
common  experience,  we  would  recommend  attention  to 
the  following  fact,  that  the  "  most  virtuous  Divine  of  the 
barbarous  Ages  is  the  Venerable  Bcde,"  and  one  of 
the  most  honest  Historians  of  any  Age  is  Matthew  Paris, 
"  yet  their  propensity  to  recount  the  wonderful  exceeds 
all  imaginalion."i|  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  an  author, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his 

Senius  and  the  vast  scope  of*  his  varied  erudition,  may 
imH'lf,  perhaps,  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  great  men 
who  have  not  Ix'cn  wholly  free  from  credulity.^ 

The  above  reflections  will,  we  hope,  in  some  measure  gt4lf 
prepare  the  reader  fur  the  tone  and  manner  which  the  MSS. 
Fathers  assume.    But  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
some  previous  difficulty  e\ists  in  discovering  what  are 
their  genuine  productions. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Critic  not  merely  to  distinguish 
real  from  counterfeit  pieces,  but  also  to  detect  whatever 
may  have  been  added  or  omitted,  even  in  authentic 
Works.  A  slight  mistake  in  one  copy  becomes,  by  some 
awkward  or  over-ingenious  attempt  at  emendation,  a 
very  material  one  in  the  next ;  and  if  the  first  transcript 
be  lost,  the  error  may  sometimes  become  incurable.  If 
the  Writer  has  chosen  an  obscure  and  intricate  style, 
the  smallest  alteration  will  inextricably  perplex  bis 
meaning.  But  even  the  characters  of  the  most  faithful 
copyists  are  changed  by  the  defacing  powers  of  age.  If 
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History,  we  should  suppose  the  transcriber  not  to  hare  mistaken 
the  shape  of  the  letters  which  he  saw,  or  the  sound  of  the 
words  dictated  to  him  ;  neither  to  have  been  led  astray 
by  the  temptations  of  conjecture,  nor  overtaken  by 
moments  of  carelessness ;  still  the  moth  and  the  dust, 
and  the  various  injuries  of  time,  will  render  doubtful 
what,  in  its  original  state,  was  clear  and  correct  These 
are  accidents  which  may  befall  all  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  therefore  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Works  of  the 
Fathers.  To  consider  them  alone  as  serious  objections 
would  Indicate  a  captious  and  uncritical  spirit.  But 
very  different  and  very  important  are  the  alterations  de- 
signedly made  in  the  Works  of  the  Fathers,  made  with 
the  positive  intention  of  misrepresenting  their  opinions ; 
some  in  ancient,  and  others  in  later  times.-  It  was  a 
pernicious  notion  of  some  Writers,  that  the  end  sanc- 
tified the  means,  that  falsehood  might  be  called  into  the 
•id  of  Truth.  Hence  they  framed,  or  at  least  tolerated, 
relations  manifestly  spurious  and  absurd.  Documents 
were  shamefully  altered ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  Writings,  or  parts  of  Writings, 
attributed  to  the  Fathers,  which  after  impartial  exa- 
mination appear  to  be  supposititious  or  doubtful. f 


;  subject  of  falsifications,  were  written  a  Treatise  by  Barthol. 
)e  frier.  Utrretic.  Eeetemiatt.  Codic.  Corrupt,  and  one  by 


•  Ou  the  i 
Germou,  De  i 

T.  James,  *'  Of  the  Corruption  of  the  Scripture,  CohikUi,  and  Ftttheri, 
hf  the  Prelattt,  Sfc  of  tie  Ckmreh  of  Humr,  1 68S.  But  it  is  a  subject 
which  requires  much  care,  much  acoteness,  and,  above  all,  much  can- 
dour and  honesty  and  good  feeling.  A  deep  sense  of  the  paramount 
ini[K)rtance  of  Truth  is  the  best  preservative  against  rash  accuiatioas 
and  hasty  inferences. 

♦  Rufinus,  for  instance,  dreadfully  mutilated  the  Works  which  he 
undertook  to  translate;  and  Jerome,  at  one  time  his  admirer,  confesses 
that  in  different  parts  of  his  own  version  of  Origen  he  had  omitted 
what  was  noxious,  i.e.  in  other  words,  what  was  contrary  to  his  own  opi- 
nions, or  to  the  notions  and  views  of  his  contemporaries;  and  in  defence 
of  this  method  he  alleges  the  examples  of  other  Fathers.  To  this 
cause  we  must  attribute  the  shreds  of  different  culour  and  substance, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  complained  of  by  ttie  ptrplexcd  annotator 
and  the  disconcerted  reader.  1  ot«  notations  have,  it  is  said,  been  forced 
into  the  Writings  of  Cyprian  by  the  defenders  of  Papacy,  who  even 
wished  to  suppress  the  Letter  of  rirmilian,  because  itwas  thought  inju- 

i  to  their  canse  ;  and  whole  books  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  con- 
:  of  the  public  Decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils.  Even  at  a 
much  earlier  period  the  Christians  declare  that  Heretics  bad  pobtished 
various  Works  under  the  assumed  names  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
principal  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  give  to  their  own  opinions 
the  sanction  of  authority.  The  same  deplorable  practice  was  fol- 
lowed by  interested  penons,  that  they  might  sell  their  manuscripts 
at  a  higher  price.  Hence  we  find  the  mr«t  imposing  names  afllxn] 
to  Works  in  which  those  illustrious  persons  had  no  participation. 
Thus  the  Treatise  of  Kovatiao  on  the  Trimly  is  ascribed  to  Tertullian ; 
the  Book  of  Rufinus  on  the  SymM  of  the  /Ipotllei,  to  Cyprian. 
Ignorance  has  also  conspired  with  the  love  of  gain  and  of  celebrity. 
For  instance,  the  Works  of  Sextus  the  Pythagorean  are  attributed  to 
Seatue  the  Martyr.  Nay,  more,  authors  thentselves  have  sometimes 
circulated  their  Works,  either  through  ambition  or  through  mistaken 
zeal,  under  false  but  attractive  titles.  In  Jerome's  lifetime,  a  Letter 
was  published  both  in  Rome  and  in  Africa,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  him  in  which.  Iw  was  introduced  expressing  hit  regret  that  be  had 


Of  such  ancient  Authors  as  have  professedly  treated 
of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Fathers,*  collec- 
tions have  been  made  by  Suffredua  Petri.  Aubertus 
Mirams,  and  with  much  diligence  and  erudition  by 
J.  Albert  Fabricius.*  In  this  class  are  reckoned  Je- 
rome, of  whom  we  have  the  useful  Work  De  VirU 
IUuUribvM  five  Catalogus  Seriplorvm  Ecdctiattico- 
rum,  Gennadtus  of  Marseilles,  Isidore  of  Seville,  llde- 
fonsus  of  Toledo,  Ilonorius  of  Autun,  Sigebert  of 
Gemblour,  Henry  of  Ghent,  &c.f  In  more  modern 
times  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Biography  has  been 
promoted  by  the  labours  of  Trilhemius,  Possevin, 
Bellarmine,  Labbe,  Oudin,  Cave,  and  others.  To  avoid 
frequent  reference,  it  may  be  here  necessary  to  state 
that  the  Writers  whom,  in  addition  to  others  more  par- 
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ticularly  mentioned,  we  have  chiefly  consulted  i 
following  sketches,  are  Tillemont,  Mfonoira  pour 
a  rUittoire  Eodetiattique ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Greeca 
et  Latina  ;  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  GotpeJ  History  { 
and  more  especially  the  learned  and  candid  Du  Pin, 
NouveHe  Bibliotheque  des  Avteur*  Ecdetiastiques.  Much 
information  may  also  be  derived  from  Cellier,  Hutoire 
Generate  da  Autevn  Saerh  et  Ecderattiqvet ;  and 
Lumper,  Hittoria  Theolagico-Critica  de  Vitd,  Scriptis, 
atque  Doetrina  Sanctorum  Patrum. 

We  have  noticed  only  those  Writers  of  whom  any 
Works  arc  extant  Catalogues  of  those  whose  Writings 
are  wholly  or  nearly  lost,  may  be  round  in  the  above 
collections.  From  fragments  still  existing,  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  particularly  to  lament  that  the 
numerous  Works  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  united  great  talent  with  admirable  mode- 
ration  and  benevolence,  are  no  longer  remaining  to  us. 

translated  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  This  fact  wc  hare 
from  Jerome  himself,  and  indeed,  if  recorded  by  any  other  person,  it 
would  scarcely  have  obtained  belief.  Many  of  tbo  remarks  ahova 
made  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in  the  celebrated  Work 
of  Daille,  dm  Vrai  V$oye  del  Piret,  a  Work  abounding  in  talent  and 
erudition.  As  the  principal  design  of  Daille  is  to  prove,  that  the. 
Fathers  could  not  be  taken  as  judges  in  the  particular  controversies 
which  were  agitated  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protestants, 
bis  Treatise  is  rather  a  collection  of  the  errors,  than  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  lbs  Fathers.  But  still  it  casts  great  light  en  many  subjects 
connected  with  this  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  So  far  from 
meaning  that  the  Fathers  should  not  be  studied,  be  recommends  that 
we  should  read  them  carefully  and  impartially,  arguing  from  what  we 
find  negatively  rather  than  affirmatively,  i.  e.  holding  as  suspicious 
articles  which  are  not  contained  in  them ;  it  being  hardly  credible 
trial  men  so  excellent  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  necessary  and 
principal  points  of  Faith  :  but  not  immediately  receiving  as  infallible 
what  we  meet  in  them ;  because  being  but  men,  though  SainU,  they 
may  be  sometimes  mistaken, either  through  ignorance  or  [ 
which  they  were  not  entirely  exempt,  as  clearly  appears  I 
extant  Writings. 

•  J.  Greg.  Welch.  BibSoth.  Patriitir. 

t  The  lltUiothtca  of  Pbotius  also  is  highly  valuable.   It  ( 
extracts  from  a  great  number  of  Works  now  lost. 
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Instead  of  dividing  the  Fathen  into  Greek 


Latin,  they  may  be  arranged  chronologically  :  in  that  system.  TertuIIian 
•ociua  Felix  to  TertuIIian,  and  Cyprian  to  Gregory. 
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OREEK  WH  ITERS. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR. 
cmcrrsR  a.  d.  140. 

Justin  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,*  the  ancient 
Sichecn  of  Samaria.    It  in  probable  that  he  was  born 
of  Gentile  parents,  and  educated  in  the  Religion  which 
the;  professed.    In  early  life  be  evinced  that  ardent 
and  disinterested  love  of  Truth,  which  finally  conducted 
him  to  its  attainment.    The  pretensions  of  Philosophy, 
!*?     which  naturally  awakened  the  curiosity  of  every  mii.d 
susceptible  of  reflection,  soon  drew  him  to  inquire  into 
the  peculiar  principles  of  its  various  Schools.    In  the 
first  place  he  applied  to  a  Stoic  preceptor,  whom  he 
abandoned  oil  discovering  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  formed  no  part  of  the  instructions  which  that 
Sect  deemed  necessary  to  be  acquired.    The  Peripate- 
tics next  attracted  his  attention  ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the 
teacher  to  fix  the  price  of  his  lessons,  appeared  to  him 
so  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  true  Philosopher, 
that  be  resolved  to  give  a  different  direction  to  his  pur- 
suits. Accordingly  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, but  here  also  he  experienced  disappointment : 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  Music,  Astronomy,  and 
Geometry  was  iudispensably  required ;  but  his  eager- 
ness to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  subjects  more 
closely  connected  with  the  end  of  human  existence,  led 
him  to  consider  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Physi- 
cal Sciences  an  unnecessary  delay.    At  length  he  met 
with  a  Platonic  Philosopher,  to  whose  speculations  on 
incorporeal  objects  he  listened  with  intense  enthusiasm. 
Id  order  to  meditate  on  abstruse  reasonings,  so  conge- 
nial to  bis  contemplative  disposition,  he  sequestered 
r  -T?niaa.  himself  in  the  depths  of  solitude.    It  was  in  this  re- 
'.--v«\    tirement  that,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  at  no  great 
»  b.    distance  from  the  sea-shore,  he  was  followed  by  an  aged 
131    man  of  a  comely  mien  and  venerable  aspect,  who 
directed  him  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  seeking  by  prayer  that 
Divine  assistance  which  opens,  as  it  were,  the  gates  of 
light  to  the  humble  inquirer  after  Truth.    The  impres- 
sion left  by  this  conversation  was  never  obliterated. 
Discarding  the  profession,  though  not  the  garb  of  Phi- 
losophy, Justin  diligently  examined  and  embraced  the 
Christian  Religion.    Such  is  the  account  of  his  conver- 
sion which  is  found  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  : 
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it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  it  was  meant  to 
be  strictly  historical.  In  his  Apology  he  observes 
that  the  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  inquire 
into  the  real  character  of  the  Christians  was  the  extra- 
ordinary fortitude  with  which  they  yielded  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  Faith  ;  a  conduct  which  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  imposture.* 

During  the  Persecution  under  Antoninus  Pim  he  Apologia, 
wrote  in  Rome  his  First  and  larger  Apology,  which  is 
often,  but  erroneously,  called  his  Second. 

The  Second,  which,  by  an  error  equally  common,  i$ 
named  the  First,  was  not  written,  nccording  to  Euse- 
bius,  till  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

Of  these  Apologies,  the  First  gives  a  detail  of  the 
Manners,  Rites,  and  Doctrines  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  Second,  which  is  less  extensive,  is  a  complaint  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Christians-,  and  the  proceedings  of 
Crcscens,  a  Cynic  Philosopher,  from  whose  malignity 
Justin  anticipated  the  sufferings  which  shortly  after 
entitled  him  to  the  name  of  Martyr,  by  which  he  is  Martyrdom, 
usually  distinguished.  The  exact  time  when  he  was 
executed  is  uncertain  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  between 
the  years  163  and  170.  The  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom 
still  extant,  seem  in  the  main  to  convey  a  true  narration 
of  his  courageous  behaviour. 

In  addition  to  his  Apologies,  Justin  composed  A  Dia-  Dial*/** 
logue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  This  work  contains  various  mikrrgpM 
arguments  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
Its  genuineness,  though  commonly  admitted,  has  by 
some  writers  been  called  in  question.  Although  valu- 
able in  many  parts,  it  is  written  without  sufficient 
method,  and  Trypho  is  an  adversary  who  allows  him- 
self to  be  overthrown  with  little  resistance. 

Of  the  Treatise  on  Monarchy,  in  which,  according  to  TnriMut  on 
Eusebius.t  Justin  demonstrated  the  unity  of  the  Deity  by  tkt  Mo- 
the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  by  the  testi-  ""?** "/ 
mony  of  Profane  authors,  we  have  probably  the  second 
part  in  the  extant  piece  so  entitled.  It  contains  some  frag, 
ments  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Tragic 
Poets,  which  bear  undeniable  marks  of  spuriousness. 

Among  the  Works  considered  doubtful,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  Oration  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Exhortation  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The  Epistle  to 
Zena  and  Sercnus  appears  to  have  been  written  at  a 
later  date. 

The  remaining  books  ascribed  to  Justin  are  commonly  0**^ 
•  Jpol.  ii.  tec.  12.  f  «*  Seel  '"»•    «•  I*. 
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History,  rejected  as  spurious.  Such  are  the  Confutation  of  certain 
Aritloltlian  Opinion*;  Christian  Questions,  propounded 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  Gentile  Questions,  propounded  to  the 
Christians;  Book  of  Answers  to  146  Question*  to  the 
Orthodox,  a  Treatise  which  is  stored  witli  much  curious 
matter,  but  which  was  doubtless  not  composed  by  Justin, 
since  In  it  are  many  words,  as  Hypostasis,  Person,  Con- 
substantial,  &e.  not  then  in  use  in  the  Church  ;  many 
passages  contradictory  to  the  genuine  works  of  Justin, 
and  even  citations  from  Irena?us,  (who  is  there  called  a 
Martyr,)  from  Origcn,  and  from  the  Manichcans;  whence 
H  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  the  production  of  some 
Writer  of  the  Vth  or  Villi  century.  To  these  Works 
may  be  added  the  Exposition  of  Faith,  iu  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  are  mentioned  in  a  style  foreign 
from  that  of  the  early  Ages,  nnd  the  errors  of  the  Arians, 
Nestorians,  and  Eutychiuus  are  distinctly  attacked. 

Several  Writings  of  Justin  are  lost ;  among  others,  a 
Ttratiie  against  Heresies,  mentioned  by  Euscbius,  Je- 
rome, and  Phot  ins. 
r  The  Works  of  Justin  show  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  opinions  of  ancient  Philosophers,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  substance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
of  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  he  is  sometimes  but  an 
indifferent  interpreter.  His  style,  though  neither  lumi- 
nous nor  energetic,  without  ornament  and  without  ele- 
gance, is  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  pleasing  vivacity, 
and  generally  wears  an  ap|>earnnce  of  honesty  and 
earnestness,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to 
command  respect.  His  manner  of  reasoning,  however,  is 
often  loose  and  raniblingjsomctimcs  fanciful  and  puerile. 
On  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  pious  and 
sincere,  though  somewhat  enthusiastic  and  credulous 
man. 

The  most  complete  Edition  of  his  Works  is  the  fol- 
lowing; S.  Justini  Mart.  Opera,  qua  ejrtant,  omnia,  ffc. 
Operil  el  studio  unius  ex  monachit  Congregationis  S. 
Mauri,  Parisiis,  1742,  fol.  Reprinted  at  Veuicc  in 
1747.  The  Editor,  Prudenlius  Mnranus,  has  diligently 
marked  the  various  readings,  and  added  copious  notes 
and  dissertations.  His  opinions,  however,  received  a 
bias  from  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his 
interpretations  are  not  considered  as  being  always  just, 
or  his  emendations  as  often  fortunate. 

The  Apologies  (which  were  also  published  by  Grabe 
In  1700,  &c.)  were  edited,  together  with  the  Dialogue 
Kith  Trypho,  by  Styan  Thirlby  in  1722.  The  notes 
of  this  splendid  work  are  sometimes  ingenious  and 
learned,  often  petulant  and  rash.  Iu  the  Dedication, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  Latinity,  is  a  violent  attack 
on  Bentley,  aud  other  eminent  Critics.  The  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  was  edited  by  Samuel  Jebb,  Lond. 
1719,  8vo. 


ATHENAGORAS. 

CIUC1TER  A.  D.  178. 

Athenagotas,  an  Athenian  Philosopher,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  Hnd  century.  No  mention  of  him  is  found 
in  Euscbius  or  Jerome ;  but  we  learn  from  a  fragment- 
of  Philip  Sidctes,  (who  flourished  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Vth  century.)  that  he  was  at  first  a  Heathen,  and 
that  his  conversion  was  consequent  upon  the  perusal 

•  Published  by  Dodtvell  in  jtppeml.  Ihnrrt.  iren. 
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of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  undertaken  with  the  Reele- 
view  of  writing  a  Work  against  the  Christians.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  President  of  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  and  the  master  of 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus.  The  source,  however,  from 
which  this  account  is  derived,  prevents  us  from  attach- 
ing to  it  any  great  degree  of  credit. 

Two  Works,  which  evince  considerable  learning  and  Legaiio  pr 
ability,  remain  in  his  name :  an  Apology,  called  CArisitamt 
an  Embassy,  addressed  to  M.  Aurelios  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Com  mod  us,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Resur- 
rection. They  are  written  in  a  style  which,  though 
embarrassed  with  parentheses,  is  Attic  and  elegant. 
The  exact  time  when  the  Apology  was  written  (and,  as 
it  has  been  maintained,  presented*)  is  uncertain :  some 
place  it  as  early  as  the  year  168;  others  deny  that  it 
can  be  placed  before  the  year  177.  In  this  Work  he 
refutes  the  three  chief  calumnious  accusations  by  which, 
with  reckless  falsehood,  the  Christians  were  assailed— 
those  of  Atheism,  Cannibalism,  and  Infamous  crimes 
committed  in  their  Assemblies.  In  his  other  Treatise  he  omtleftt. 
shows,  chiefly  by  reasoning,  the  possibility  of  a  Resur- 
rection.t 

The  best  Edition  of  the  Treatises  of  Athenagoras  is 
that  of  Dechair,  published  at  Oxford,  1706.  They  were 
also  translated  into  English,  and  published  with  two 
Preliminary  Dissertations, J  by  David  Humphreys,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1714. 

HERMIAS. 

Usually  appended  to  the  works  of  Justin§  is  a 
small  imperfect  Tract,  entitled  buivvpuo*  tH-n  cf» 
0iWo'0a)r.  It  is  a  satirical  piece,  written  with  /m»i'«  G'»- 
much  neatness,  and  in  a  lively  tone  of  agreeable  '>tu-»  fb- 
humour,  in  ridicule  of  the  contradictory  opinions  of  the  tfpl*™*- 
Philosophers  on  the  principles  of  things,  the  Soul,  and 
God.  It  was  composed,  in  all  probability,  before  the 
extinction  of  Paganism,  and  perhaps  about  the  end  of 
the  1 1 nd  century,  by  Hermias,  of  whom  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known.  The  following  pleasing  analysis  of  it  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity 
compared.fi  "  He  begins  with  the  Soul,  but  is  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  to  determine  concerning  it  from  the 
definitions  of  the  Philosophers  ;  whether  it  be  fire,  air, 
or  motion, — whether  it  be  intelligence,  or  nothing  but 
an  exhalation.  Some  describe  it  as  a  power  derived 
from  the  stars  ;  and  some  call  it  an  additional  essence, 
the  result  of  the  four  elements  compounded.  One  calls 
it  harmony,  one,  the  blood,  one,  the  breath  of  man, 
and  another,  a  monad.  These  contests  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Soul  arc  a  sure  pledge  of  differences  as  to 
its  duration.  *  For  a  moment,'  says  he,  •  I  fancy  myself 
immortal;  but  this  illusion  is  presently  dissolved  bj 
one  who  maintains,  that  my  Soul  is  as  subject  to  death 
as  my  body.  Another  is  determined  to  preserve  its 
existence  during  3000  years.    I  pass  into  other  bodies, 

*  Sec,  honvrer,  Baylc,  Diet.  Hitt.  Art.  Atheaeg . 
♦"The  romance  Dm  train  pmrfmi  Amomr,  which  was  pabliehed  is 
French,  purporting  to  be  a  truiuuion  from  the  Greek  of  Albrnagoraa, 
by  Martin  Fumce,  Seigneur  d«  Cienillr,  it  a  forgery. 

J  The  First  DtsHTtnliun  is  *•  concerning  the  Notion*  of  the  Jews 
iirt  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead the  second  •  on  Athe 
I  bis  Remain, in  thi.  last  he  examine  the  passages  °f  ' 


gores,  concerning  "  the  Trinity,  concerning  Prophecy  or  Inspiration, 
aod  concerning  a  Plastic  Nature,  nr  Kricrgetic  Life  of  Things. 
§  It  is  also  added  to  Worth's  edition  of  Talian. 
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and  become  ■  beast  or  a  fi»h  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  call  myself  by  any  determinate  name  I  am  a  wolf, 
a  bird,  a  serpent,  a  chimera,  I  swim,  I  fly,  I  creep, 
I  run,  I  sit  still,  and  am  made  to  partake  of  all  op  po- 
lite conditions  in  rotation.'  He  indulges  the  same  vein 
of  humour  in  the  disputes  about  God  and  Nature  ;  and 
describes  the  fluctuations  of  his  mind  under  the  succes- 
sive tuition  of  a  number  of  Pagan  masters  each  teaching' 
him  a  different  lesson.  '  Anaxagoras  tells  me  that  all 
tilings  are  derived  from  an  intelligent  Mmd,  the 
of  order,  motion,  and  beauty.  In  this  I  should  ac- 
quiesce, if  Melissus  and  Parmenides  did  not  object, 
who  contend  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  One,  self-subsisting,  eternal,  in6nite,  immove- 
able, and  unchangeable.  Awed,  therefore,  by  this 
double  authority,  I  begin  to  drop  my  attachment  to 
Anaxagoras.  Yet  neither  do  I  rest  with  Melissus  and 
Parmenides ;  for  Anaximenes  now  proves  to  me  that 
all  things  are  produced  from  Air.  I  begin,  therefore, 
to  lean  towards  his  Philosophy ;  but  on  a  sudden  I 
hear  a  voice  calling  to  me  out  of  Etna,  and  command- 
ing me  to  believe  that  the  system  of  the  world  arose 
(mm  the  collision  of  Love  and  Hatred,  by  whose  opera- 
tion alone  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  the  existence 
of  things  similar  and  dissimilar,  finite  and  infinite. 
Thank*  to  you,  Empedoctcs,  and  in  gratitude  for  so 
important  a  discovery  1  am  ready  to  follow  you,  even 
into  the  crater  of  your  volcano ;'  &c.  Me  then  passes 
rapidly  through  a  number  of  other  systems: — the  Heat 
and  Cold  of  Archelaus ;  the  God,  Matter,  and  Ideas  of 
Plato;  the  Active  and  Passive  Principles  of  Aristotle ; 
the£ther,  Earth,  and  Time  of  Pherecydes ;  the  Atoms 
of  Leucippiis ;  the  Existence  and  Non-existence,  the 
Plenum  and  Vacunm  of  Democritus ;  the  Fire  of  Hera- 
clitus  ;  and  the  Numbers  of  Pythagoras.  Imitating, 
too,  the  well-known  sentiment  of  Anacreon,  he  de- 

that  other  multitudes  of  names  rush  upon  him  from 
Lybia,  4c." 

THEOPHILUS. 

A.  D.  181. 


Theophilus,  according  to  some  Writers,  a  convert  from 
Heathenism,  or,  according  to  the  less  probable  opiuion 
of  others,  from  Judaism,  was  Bishop  of  Anlioch;  and 
wrote,  about  the  year  181,  three  Books  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  a  learned 
Heathen,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  In  the  first 
Book,  he  treats  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  of 
a  future  life,  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  In 
the  second  Book,  he  marks  the  contradictions  of  Philo- 
sophers and  Poets  on  the  subject  of  their  Deities,  en- 
larges on  the  account  of  the  Creation,  maintains  the 
antiquity  and  truth  of  the  Mosaic  History,  (in  demon- 
stration of  which  he  has  subjoined  to  the  work  a  chro- 
nology of  events  from  the  Creation  to  his  own  time,)  and 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Poets  had  borrowed  some 
of  their  relations  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  the 
third  Book,  he  refutes  the  accusations  made  against  the 
conduct  and  doctrines  of  the  Christians.  The  whole 
is  fraught  with  a  variety  of  learned  researches  and 
moral  thoughts,  and  is  written  in  an  eloquent,  though 
diffuse,  ornamented,  and  Asiatic  style. 

It  is  placed  with  Tatian"  and  Hcrmias  at  the  end  of 

•  Home  account  of  Tatian  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Chapter 
on  ihe  Hectics  of  the  Had  and  Hint  Ccaturiea. 


the  Works  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  edition  of  the 
Benedictines,  &c,  and  has  also  been  published  with 
notes  by  Conrad  Gesner,  in  1 &46 ;  Fell,  in  1684  ;  and 
by  J.  C.  Wolfius,  in  1724,  in  8vo. 

Jerome  informs  us  that  Theophilus  bad  made  a 
Concordance  of  the  Works  of  the  Evangelists,  and  speaks  1 
of  Commeniarin  on  the  Gospel,  which  were  ascribed  to  Suppositi. 
him,  but  corresponded  not  with  his  diction  and  ele- " 
gance.    The  Four  Books  of 


sitatical 
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and  Illrd 
Centuries, 


Latin,  under  his  name,  were  compiled  by  a  i 
writer.  Some  of  his  Tracts  are  lost. 

IRENjBUS. 

cikcitkr  a.  d.  198. 

The  exact  time  of  the  birth  of  Ircnams  is  not  known. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Hadrian.  Dodwcll  places  it 
as  early  as  the  year  97,  Massuct  as  late  as  140.  Though 
the  name  of  his  Country,  and  the  nature  of  his  education  A*, 
are  unknown,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  an  appearance 
of  probability  from  the  teuour  of  his  writings  and  His- 
tory, that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and  professed 
Christianity  from  early  youth.  He  received  instruc- 
tions from  Papias  and  from  Polycarp,  both  disciples  of 
8t.  John  the  Evangelist.  Having  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
he  promoted  the  cause  of  Religion  as  a  Priest  under 
Pottunus,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Lyons. 
Hie  zeal  with  which  he  was  animated  inspired  respect, 
and  he  was  selected  by  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons  to  carry 
letters  respecting  the  MonUinists  to  Eleutherus,  Bishop 
of  Rome.    After  the  martyrdom  of  Pothiuus  in  Uie 

fear  178,  he  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
jyons.  In  this  capacity  he  extended  his  care  to  the 
state  of  Christianity  throughout  Gaul,  and  exerted 
himself  with  great  activity  in  reclaiming  Heretics,  the 
number  of  whom  was  in  his  time  considerable.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  Five  Books  against  Hen-ties.  In  the  Works, 
first  Book  he  describes,  and  in  the  four  succeeding  he 
undertakes  to  refute,  the  errors  of  various  Sects,  and 
particularly  the  Valentinians.  He  also  composed  two 
Letter*,  one  to  Blastus,  concerning  Schitm,  and  another 
to  Florinus,  also  a  Heretic,  concerning  Monarchy,  in 
which  he  proved  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he 
is  not  the  author  of  Evil.  When  Florinus  embraced  the  Address  fa 
opinions  of  the  Valentinians,  Irensus  composed  a  hUjrsa* 
Work,  entitled  rcpt  i-(f.oalo*,  of  the  Ogdoad,  doubtless  1 
relating  to  the  octonary  number  of  the  .Eons  of  the 
Valentinians.  It  is  from  the  end  of  this  Work  that 
Eusebius*  has  cited  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which 
Irena-us  adjured  the  transcriber  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  glorious  Advent,  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead,  to  compare  and  diligently  to  correct 
bis  transcript  according  to  the  Manuscript  whence  it 
was  made,  and  even  to  insert  Uie  adjuration. t  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Tract,  concerning  Knowledge, 
directed  against  the  Gentiles ;  another  addressed  to 

•  Hit.  Eetf.  lib.  v.  e.  M. 

t  The  tame  reqoent  U  made  by  Ruflom  in  hi*  Preface  to  his 
UanUatioa  of  Orifen,  de  Princitui:  (Jregory  of  Toun  entreaU  aB 
PrieaU,  by  the  coming  of  Chn-t.  ami  the  trrriMe  day  of  Jurlgmaat, 
not  to  suffer  pari*  only  i»f  hia  Wurk*  to  be  copied  and  part*  lu  be  Def- 
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in  preferring  hi«  Work  from  mutilations.  (Hadliol.  Qeriuon,  de  t'tl 
Gxftc.  Corrupt^ 
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History.  Marcianus,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Apostolical 
Vwv^t'  Preaching;  and  Dmertatioiu on  different  subjects.*  We 
have  already  noticed  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dispute  respecting  Easter  :t  it  was  marked  by  con- 
sistency blended  with  charity  and  moderation.  He 
is  commonly  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom ;  but 
the  silence  of  Tertullian  and  Eusebius  renders  this 
point  very  doubtful.  Some  passages  from  the  various 
Writings  of  Irens*us  may  be  found  in  Eusebius,  and  in 
the  Catena,  (or  short  explanations  of  Scripture,  formed 
from  various  citations  from  Christian  Writers ;)  but  the 
only  entire  Work  extant  is  his  Treatise  on  Hertrin  ;  and 
of  that,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  first  Book,  and 
some  Greek  fragments  collected  from  the  Works  of  the 
Fathers,  we  have  but  a  very  barbarous  and  incorrect, 
though  ancient,  Latin  translation.  Irenaeus  declares. 
Style  tne  Preface,  that  in  consequence  of  his  residence 

among  the  Celttt  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a  bar- 
barous dialect,  and  that  his  style  was  simple  and  un- 
polished. I  His  manner  appears  to  us  (although  it  is 
scarcely  in  our  power  to  form  a  correct  opinion  from 
his  present  disfigured  Writings)  to  have  been  succinct 
and  clear,  but  neither  elegant  nor  powerful.  Photius 
complains  that  be  sometimes  adulterates  the  certainty 
of  Truth  in  Ecclesiastical  doctrines  by  false  reasoning.! 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Fathers,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, but  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Tertullian, 
in  particular,  calls  him  "  a  most  diligent  inquirer  into 
all  kinds  of  Doctrines."|| 
Editions.  Among  the  best  Editionsof  Irenaeus  are  those  of  Gro.be 
(publishedat Oxford  in  1702,infol.)  nnd  that  ofMassuet, 
a  Benedictine  of  the  Congregation  ofSt.  Maur,  (Paris,  in 
1710,  in  folio.)  As  the  latter  Editor  is  ever  anxious  to 
prove  that  the  authority  of  Irenaeus  is  not  opposed  to 
the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  join  to  him  the  learned  Work  of  S. 
Deyling,  entitled  Irenaus  Evangtticat  veritati*  Con- 
feuor  at-  tcsti*  a  Renati  Masueti  pravu  erplicationibiu 
vindicate.  Editio  altera,  auctior  ct  emendatior.  Liprite, 
1721.  Several  fragments  of  Iremcus  were  published 
by  C.  M.  Pfaff.  in  1715.  For  further  information  see 
Dodwell,  Dmert,  in  Irctueum. 

CLEMENS  ALEXAN DRIN US. 

ClttCITER  A.  D.  194. 

Titus  Flavius  Clemens,  a  converted  Philosopher, 
was  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  (which,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  his  birth-place,)  and  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Severus  and  Caraculla,  A  disciple  of  Pan- 
taenus,  he  was  instructed  by  several  other  masters,  of 
whom  he  has  mentioned  the  residence,*]  but  not  the 
names:  from  his  account,  however,  we  may  remark, 
that  he  must  have  travelled  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the 
East,  and  in  Egypt.  He  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria  ;  in  which  office,  on 
his  retirement  during  the  Persecution  raised  by  Severus, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Origen  :  who,  together  with  Alex- 
ander, Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  reckoned  among  his  dis- 
ciples. Such  are  the  most  important  facts  to  be  gleaned 
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from  the  very  meagre  records  of  his  life  which  anti- 
quity has  left  us. 

Clemens  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  the  most  pro- 
foundly learned  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  A  keen 
desire  of  information  had  prompted  him  to  explore  the 
regions  of  universal  knowledge,  to  dive  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Paganism,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  abstruser  Style, 
doctrines  of  Holy  Writ.  His  Works  are  richly  stored 
and  variegated  with  illustrations  and  extracts  from  the 
Poets  and  Philosophers,  with  whose  sentiments  he  was 
familiarly  acquainted.  He  lays  open  the  curiosities  of 
History,  the  secrets  of  motley  superstitions,  and  the 
reveries  of  speculative  wanderers,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  developes  the  cast  of  opinions  and  peculiarities  of 
discipline  which  distinguished  the  members  of  the 
Christian  State. 

The  three  principal  works  of  Clemens  still  extant.  Works, 
are  his  Exhortation  to  the  Gentile*,  his  Pedagogue,  and 
his  Stromata;  designed,  in  all  probability,  to  form  a 
regular  series  of  instructions,  in  imitation  perhaps  of 
the  three  degrees  of  knowledge  required  by  the  ancient 


•  Wtl.Eccl.  lib.  v.  e.  26.  t  Eacfctop.  vol.  xi.  p.  98. 

X  lib  i.  ,*  Pro/at.  $  CM.  120. 

Omnium  Joctrtnaritm  curitttittimut  expbrator.  Cent,  faint,  c.  5. 
Strum,  lib.  l  p.  274. 


His  first  Work,  the  Exhortation  to  the  Gentila,  Pnirtpt,. 
(rpoTfutrucii  Xo'fot)  is  a  Discourse,  intended  to  convert  am- 
them  from  the  errors  of  Paganism,  of  which  he  traces 
the  origin,  and  discovers  the  folly,  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  of  which  he  delineates  the  nature,  and 
urges  the  importance.  In  the  course  of  this  address 
he  shows,  with  his  usual  erudition,  that  many  of  the 
Philosophers  and  Poets  have  intimated  the  Unity  of 
the  Deity. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  root  out  the  prejudices  PmJafojn 
in  favour  of  Idolatry,  he  proceeds  in  the  second  Work, 
called  the  Pedagogue,  (which  is  divided  into  three 
Books,)  to  direct  and  conduct  the  convert  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  a  system  of  Moral  Insti- 
tutes. It  is  written  without  sufficient  method,  and 
contains  many  rules  of  conduct,  of  which  the  over- 
strained rigour  or  palpable  obscurity  has  been  severely 
exposed  by  modern  Writers. 

Having  by  this  course  attempted  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  more  recondite  doctrines,  Clemens 
discloses  his  further  views  in  his  larger  Work,  entitled 
Stromata,  or  Pieces  of  Tapestry,  which  when  curiously  Sftvmaie. 
woven,  and  in  divers  colours,  present  no  unapt  resem- 
blance to  Writings  formed  of  various  subjects  strung 
together  without  order,  t  Clemens  himself  compares 
this  Work  to  a  thickly  planted  mountain,  in  which  trees 
of  different  kinds,  both  fruitful  and  barren, — the  cypress, 
the  plane-tree,  the  laurel,  the  ivy,  the  apple-tree,  the 
olive,  the  fig, — lie  confusedly  grouped  together  ;  and 
this  irregularity,  he  adds,  was  purposely  chosen,  that 

•  The  'AiWAu««,  the  Mmt*,  and  the  'E*'nmm.   This  wu  re- 
marked by  Daniel  Heiiuiu*. 

t  Crscllius  Viadex,  a  Latin  Grammarian,  and  Plutarch,  alio  wrote 
Stromata.  Sec  the  account  which  Auliu  Gellius  ;i«t)  of  nurli  Works 
in  hi*  Preface  to  the  Nuclei  Alticte.  It  may  not  be  am  in  to  give  the 
explanation  of  Uie  learned  Castubtm :  Saltlot  veteret  Uragujam  ve$trm 
pelULut  imvtvere  ti  larii  caatlrtugere,  etiam  AntnanZ/i  MMHt  Icttet. 
....  Coiatat  auttm  ex  reterum  lectiant,  rt  ltragvia  luprriom,  rt  tava- 
lucrum  itlud,  quod  tt/ttufuiora  #r(w/tari}ss/<«>y  rectnluret  rrftiftarCt 
tacanmt,  rant*  colartout  dutiada  /ere  fiuue.  Inde  trams/alar  ret 
dtetumei  ad  ret  uymJIcandaM  vartetott  tnttguet :  cajutmedi /ail  pneit 
rrf»/wrti>(  diclut,  ot  cvhrit  aurei  virgat  per  latum  iM«a  cvrpmt  per- 
ductat,  inauit  Alktiunu,  lib.  7.  Similiter  el  nn  ducli  Etcerpta  turn  at 
rariit  nurturtbut,  aut  propria  eliam  icripta,  ted  vcjrrvm  rrferta 
tettimtmiit  evltli  rrfwMM-n'itema  vet  rrntftmrut  appeilare,  ul  (" 
Aitrandrnut,  Sec.  {Anxmad.  in  Aiken,  lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  4.) 
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Hkuery.  mysteries  might  be  concealed  from  the  uninitiated, 

■■sv  »/  yet  not  hidden  from  more 

fruit-trees  perplexingly  intermixed  on  the 
would  be  unobserved  by  the  plunderer,  without  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  labourer,  who  might  transplant  and 
arrange  them  in  a  well-disposed  and  pleasing;  scene.* 
In  this  Work,  (From  which,  as  being  the  most  consi- 
derable of  his  Writings,  he  is  sometime*  surnamed 
Strotnaievs,)  having  undertaken,  among  other  points, 
lo  prove  that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  has  the 
strongest  claim  to  antiquity,  he  subjoins  an  exact  chro- 
nology which  ends  at  the  death  of  Commodus;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  In  the  fifth  Book, 
which  is  replete  with  citations,  he  speaks  of  the  art  of 
instruction  by  allegories  and  symbols;  and  traces  the- 
origin  of  many  of  the  truths  found  in  the  Greek  Writers 
to  the  notions  of  the  Barbarians  and  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  eighth  and  last  Book,  is  an  imperfect  Treatise  on 
Logic,  bearing  no  reference  to  Christianity,  and  belong- 
ing, perhaps,  to  another  work.  Instead  of  it,  in  some 
manniicripts  in  the  time  of  Photius,t  was  a  Tract,  still 
extant,  entitled  What  rich  man  can  be  tared?  which  is 
mentioned  by  Eusehius  us  a  distinct  production. I 

The  Stromata,  though  written  in  a  style  neither 
clear  nor  succinct,  and  abounding  with  erroneous 
assertions,  contain  a  great  variety  of  fragments  from 
the  lost  works  of  the  ancient  Poets,  which  have  not  yet 
been  collected  and  amended  with  the  acumen  and 
diligence  which  a  task  at  once  so  delicate  and  so 
laborious  requires. 

i/ji^f.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  Works,  and  many  others 
now  lost,  Clemens  wrote  eight  Books  of  Institutes,  or 
Sketches,  of  which  Photios  has  given  a  most  unfavour- 
able judgment.  He  informs  us,  that  they  treated  of 
various  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa  men  I,  which 
Clemens  briefly  explained  and  interpreted ;  and  that, 
though  some  of  his  notions  were  correct,  others  were 
grossly  erroneous.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  latter 
assertion  he  stales,  that  Clement  maintained  the  eternity 
of  matter  and  of  ideas ;  the  metempsychosis,  and  the 
existence  of  various  worlds  before  Adam ;  and  the 
merely  apparent  incarnation  of  the  Word.  He  quotes 
a  sentence  in  which  Clemens  asserts  that  it  was  not 
the  Word  of  the  Father  that  was  incarnate,  but  a 
certain  virtue  of  God  proceeding  from  the  Word,  which, 
having  become  intelligence,  penetrated  into  the  souls 
of  men.  All  which  assertions  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures. §  Dupin  supposes 
that  Clemens  wrote  this  Work  before  he  bad  been  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  Christian  Religion,  whilst  he 
was  still  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Plato.  It  is  pos« 
Bible,  however,  that  some  corruptions  may  have  been 
introduced  into  them  by  the  Heretic*,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  Rufinns,  altered  the  Writings  of  Clemens.  It 
is  also  possible  that  this  Work  may  have  been  rather  * 
collection  of  the  opinions  of  preceding  Ecclesiastical 


Writers,  whether  Heretics  or  Catholics,  than  a  state-  Ecele- 
of  his  own.*  »ia»ticaJ 

The  best  Edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  tbe  splen-  w£'«?  •* 

did  one  of  Archbishop  Polter.t  printed  at  Oxford  in  1 7 1 5,  J£ , 

2  vols,  in  folio.  Greek  and  Latin,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  Centuries. 


steemeu. 


in  1757,  with  additions:  the  reprint 
Fabricius  published  some  additional  fragments  at  the  Edition*, 
end  of  the  second  Volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Hippolytus.  For  further  particulars  see  Le  Clerc, 
Bill.  Univ.  torn.  x.  p.  175 ;  Jortin 's  Remark*  on  EccL 
HitL  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  Ac.  N.  Le  Nourry,  Dissertation** 
Tra  dc  omnibus  dementis  AUxandrini  Operibus,  &c. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 
ciaciTKK  a.  D.  220. 

Birr  little  is  recorded  of  the  life  of  Hippolytus.*  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ircna*us,§  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  is 
called  by  ancient  authors  both  Bishop  and  Martyr  ;|| 
but  the  seat  of  his  Bishopric,*!  and  the  time  and  place 
of  his  Martyrdom,  are  not  certainly  known.  In  the  year 
1551  there  was  found  not  far  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Rome,  a  marble  statue,  representing,  it 
is  supposed,  Hippolytus  seated  on  a  chair;  on  the  sides  pllch,i 
of  which  was  a  Paschal  Cycle,  for  sixteen  years,  begin-  Cycle, 
ning  from  the  first  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.  d.  222. 
There  was  also  on  it  a  catalogue  of  the  Writings  of  Hip- 
polytus. The  statue  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  ;  and 
the  Paschal  Cycle,  which  is  the  most  ancient  remaining, 
was  published  by  Scaliger,**  by  Gruter.tt  and  by  Buche- 
rius.,J  Several  other  Works  of  Hippolytus  arc  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  they  are  either 
lost  or  unpublished. §§  Various  Treatises  have  appeared 
under  his  name,  which  deserve  not  to  be  considered 
as  genuine.y||   His  manner  of  writing  is  said  by  Photius 


.Uu.»iii 
f  CM.  til. 

j  Lib.  iii  c.  23.  lib.  »l.  c.  14.  Thin  Tract  was  found  among  the 
SlSS.  of  the  Vatican,  io  which  it  was  attributed  to  Origen.  It  »a 
published  in  Great  tmder  the  name  of  Clemens,  by  Combena  in  his 
Auci .  AVe.  Mil.  Put.  Them  it  a  separate  edition  of  it  with  copious 
Dufes  by  C.  Sfgaar. 

t  To  thb  Work  »•  nay,  perhaps,  refer  the  extracts  or  Theodotas 
•silt  f  aunt ;  tbe  extract*  from  the  Prophet*  published  by  Corebcft*  ; 
and  the  Adanabralioo*  on  tone  of  tbe  Catholic  Rpisue*,  atUl 

VOL.  XI. 


•  R.  Simon,  Hitl.  Crit.  det  Comment,  du  Nout.  Tear,  cb.  ii. 

t  Mosbcim  observes,  Patterns,  rir  egregiu*,  Gnrearttmmte  Me- 
rarvm  perttiuimtu,  insigmter  de  Ciemente  menu/.  Multu  mm  leas 
f el  inter  mftmnam  attulit .  rnrdtts  tr  vttentm  AaVi*  aptr  ithalratit. 
Sed  nan  tiemit  per  murbum  ocnbnam  el  i 
tiro  facert  cmxla,  yarn?  pvlmatl.  Jaitar  iMltna  tm 
mnllis  /•Aorta*  ndAmt  macula,  mulltriptr  dementis  tententiar  /nee  et 
pertpieuitate  enrtnt.  Diffinttimnm  tmpt  ett,  smnu  Clemmtu  retrn- 
toe  MM*  rari  et  dvpmalthui  panem  ctgnttit  nixtt,  nmemn  / 
dtjfiritr  neprnymero,  nrrum  rt  untmrn 
(Or  Re6.  CAnW.  ante  Const,  p. 323.) 

J  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  tbe  circumstance  dial  several 
persons  in  Ecclesiastical  History  bore  the  name  of  Hippolytus. 

h  Phot.  Corf.  121. 

fi  Euseb.  Hist.  EeeJ.  lib.  si.  c.  20.    Hier. «  Mtltk. 

%  Hier.  4e  fir.  lltuttrtb.  e.  61 .  Celasius  (in  the  Work  aacr>bcd 
to  him,  De  Dnatmt  A'alnris  in  Chritla)  seems  to  call  him  Metro- 
politan of  the  Arabian*.  Le  Hoyne  imagine*  that  Hippolytus  was 
Bishop  of  Porta*  Roraanus,  now  Aden,  in  Arabia  Felix.  By  other* 
it  wax  supposed  that  he  wa*  called  Portnensit  from  Ptitnt  /tumanrtM, 
near  Ottirt,  in  Italy.  Heamson  contends  that  hit  title  Epucuput 
arose  from  a  Civil  and  out  an  Ecclesiastical  office.  See  a  variety  of 
conjecture*  in  tbe  note  of  H.rles  on  Fabric.  Bit.  Or.  lorn.  »ii.  p.  184. 

••  See  hi*  De  Emend.  Temp.  p.  721. 

ft  Tkes.  hteript.  p.  140. 

X\  Dt  Cytio  KKtiru  et  ntiii  Crofts  Ptsrkaktms.  Fabricius  refers 
the  render  to  tbe  dissertations  of  Fr.  Blanrhmu*,  Dt  Calendar.  H 
Cfd.  Cenarii,  oc  de  Pnsetml.  Cnnone  S.  Hippolyti,  trc. 

f  |  Mabillon  asys,  that  be  saw  at  Rome  an  ancient  MS.  containing 
the  Hook*  of  (tier  four  greater  Prophet*,  and  s  abort  Commentary  of  Hip- 
polytus on  the  dream  of  Nebuchaiineuar.  (Jfer  It  ait  cum,  p.  94,  95.) 

Illl  Perhaps  some  doubt  may  exist  respecting  aonaeTracta,  particu- 
larly The  Drvt  uutrantn  concerning  CMhst  end  Anttckrut,  published 
by  Marquardu*  Oudiua,  and  Inserted  by  Combena  in  bis  Supplement 
to  the  BAketkecn  Pal  mm,    Caaimir  Oudio  considers  u  Rrnuin* 
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Hnlorr. 


A.  D. 

20?. 

Conduct 


to  hnvc  been  plain,  serious,  and  concise;   bat  not 
distinguished  by  the  purity  of  Attic  style.  His  remarks, 
of 
t;  but i 
ought  to  receive 

elucidated,  not  mi  sure  for  what  they  hare  omitted.* 
See  S.  Hippolyti  Kpitc.  tt  Mori.  Optra,  non  antra 

coUecta,  tfc  curunU  I.  Alb.  Fabricio,  Hamb.  1716, 

folio,  with  a  second  vol  nine  published  in  1718.    It  is  a 


of  early  Commentators,  were  not  always 
men  who  lay  the  foundations  of  any  Science 
pettve  conn  in  end  at  khi  for  whftt  thoy  hnvt 


ORIGEN. 

CIRCITER  A.  D.  230. 

Orioen,  who  wag  called  Adamantiu*,  was  barn  in 
Fgypt,  about  the  year  1 85,  the  sixth  of  the  reitrn 
of  Commodus.  From  early  youth  he  was  trained  by 
the  pions  assiduity  of  his  parents  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  of  which  it  was  his  dairy  task  to  commit  to 
memory  certain  portions,  preceded  the  cultivation  of 
profane  literature.  His  mind,  naturally  quick  and 
active,  was  carried  beyond  a  bare  acquaintance  with 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  which  it  was 

employed,  into  an  investigation  of  their  more  abstruse 
and  mysterious  meaning.  His  father,  whom  he  em- 
barrassed by  proposing  difficulties  which  he  was  unable 
to  explain.f  admonished  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
simple  interpretation  of  Scriptural  expressions,  without 
pursuing  inquiries  beyond  the  compass  of  his  youthful 
intellect;  yet,  in  his  heart,  he  rejoiced  and  ofTered 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  blessed  him  with  such  a  son. 
Oftentimes,  adds  the  Historian,  he  would,  it  is  said, 
uncov  cr  the  breast  of  his  child,  whilst  he  slept,  and 
embrace  it  with  respect  as  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  education  was  also  directed  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  by  the  Philosopher  Ammonius.  \ 
From  their  instructions,  aided  by  the  propensity  which 
he  already  evinced,  to  dive  into  obscure  and  intricate 
questions,  we  may,  doubtless,  derive  that  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  allegory,  for  which  be  was  afterwards  noted. 
His  knowledge,  at  whatever  period  of  his  life  it  was 
acquired,  was  vast  and  various.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  opinions  of  the  different  Philosophic  Schools,  and 
of  the  various  Sects  of  Heretics.  He  had  learned  Rhe- 
toric, and  the  Dialectics,  and  waa  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  His  skill, 
moreover,  in  Hebrew,  unusual  in  his  Age  and  Country, § 
was  deemed  by  the  Ancients  considerable,  though 
modern  critics  have  formed  a  less  favourable  judg- 
ment. 

Origen  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Scvcrua, 
Egypt  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  many  Martyrs,  and 
among  others  of  his  father  Leonid es.  On  this  trying 
occasion  be  displayed  a  violent  desire  to  seal  by  his 
blood  the  sincerity  of  his  Faith.  His  mother 
voured  to  deter  him  by  entreaties  from  a  rash 
of  his  life.   Finding,  however,  that  the 


and  the  fracmeoti  prea»e»ed  by  Theodoret    The  piecot  Of  the 
Twr/vt  Apottln  nil  Of  the  Sevmty  or  Sewrmly-twn  Vumtpla,  were 
writitn  by  Hipporrtos  Thebtmu  hi  live  Xtb  pr  Xitb  century,  or  by 
sumt  other  lata  writer.  (Lerdoer,  CVm*.  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 
•  Phot.  CU  121  and  308. 


t  Kweb.  Hit.  Eed.  lib.  »i.  c.  %. 
I  Tbwa  w»  another  Ori^n  i 
i  Contra  attain  frmlitoue  nut , 

,l4.^.SSL(aL2S,) 


oV  eV.  Him*. 


of  his  father  had  redoubled  his  impatient  zeal,  she  was  Eccte- 
forccd  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  house,  by  con-  ' 
cealing  his  appareL    Thus  confined,  he  could  only  ^"^j 
write  a  letter  of  exhortatiou  to  liis  father,  in  terms  like  lnd  |M° , 
the  following :  "  Remain  firm,  O  my  father,  and  let  not  C«<ur,». 
your  uflVttion  for  us  influence  you  to  change  your  sen-  v^-y-^ 
timenU."  After  the  execution  of  Leouides,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  unci  Origen  was  left  with  his  mother 
and  six  brothers  in  extreme  indigence.    In  this  state 
lie  was  relieved  by  a  wealthy  matron  of  Alexandria, 
who  received  him  into  her  house." 

He  continued  to  attend  with  so  much  application  and 
to  the  study  of  profane  learning  which  be  had 
commenced,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  derive  a  com- 
petency by  teaching  Grammar.  As  at  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  Persecution,  there  was  no  person  at 
Alexandria  to  instruct  the  Catechumens,  some  Pagans 
applied  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  Religion.  Iu  this  employment 
bis  zeal  and  charity  were  conspicuous.  The  tenderness 
with  which  he  followed  the  martyrs  to  their  prifcous,  to 
the  public  Courts,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  the 
affection  with  which  he  embraced  them  r<  oeatetllv 
exposed  him  to  the  outrages  of  his  enemies,  insomuch 
that  be  was  often  driven  to  change  his  kdgings  iu  order 
to  elude  their  pursuit :  from  the  same  causes  he  obtained, 
at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  increase  of  pupils  and  of  con- 
verts. Appointed  hy  Demetrius,  the  Uishop,  to  direct 
the  Catechetical  School,  and  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Religion, 
he  discontinued  his  Lectures  on  Grammar,  sold,  to  avoid 
being  burthensome,  his  books  on  human  learning,  and 
contented  him»elf  with  four  obols  a  day,  which  were 
allowed  him  by  the  purchaser.  He  then  adopted  a 
system  of  rigid  abstinence ;  he  fasted  and  worked 
during  the  day,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  uigltt 
in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  sleeping  but 
little,  and  that  little  on  the  bare  ground. 

His  exemplary  conduct  excited  the  warmest  admira-  Strew 
tion.  Many  persons  were  most  anxious  to  expend  a  ^f*0' 
portion  of  their  fortune  in  ministering  to  his  wants,  but  £* 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  relax  his  extra- 
ordinary severity.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
notwithstanding  his  propensity  to  seek  an  allegorical 
sense,  he  should  have  founded  his  austere  practice  on 
a  too  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus  he  ex- 
plained and  observed,  according  to  the  exact  letter, 
the  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to  provide  but  one  coat, 
to  have  no  shoes,  and  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow. 
And  having  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  text  which 
speaks  of  "  some  who  had  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"t  he  gave  a 
proof  alike  of  sincere  faith  and  love  of  purity,  as 
of  youthful  ardour  and  want  of  discretion.  His  cou~ 
duct,  in  this  instance,  though  it  might  be  at  first 
praised  by  such  as  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
was  subsequently  condemned  hy  rational  Christiana. 
Oripen  himself  joined  in  disapproving  of  it,  when 

a  false  principle  and  might  lead  to  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add,  that  the  motive 

•  Mere  he  was  oWirrd  to  hear  the  company  of  a  celebmted  Heretic, 
whom  number!,  even  of  the  orthodox,  attracted  hy  hii  eloqneoee, 
■  to  hear.    Orison,  however,  aenipuloaoly  avoided  being  prevent 
him  at  prayer*,  so  arrat  «M  the  horror  which  he  fcH  far  Wee 

f  Matt.  xix.  12. 
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which  had  influenced  him  to  commit  this  act  of  ex 
waa  the  desire  that,  an  females  were  amonj^ 
all  suspicion  and  calumny  might  he  removed, 

But,  whatever  might  be  hi*  faults  as  an  expounder  of 
Scripture,  the  disinterested  and  orFectiimate  fervour  which 
be  exhibited,  wits  attended  by  the  most  happy  effect*. 
Philosophic  Pagans,  undismayed  by  the  violence  of 
>n,  which,  under  the  government  of  Aquila, 
then  fell  upon  the  Christians,  came  to  rank  themselves 
among  his  disciples.  The  seal  which  he  felt,  he  im- 
parted :  several  of  his  pupils  dosed  their  lives  by 
■aarlvrdoOT. 

His  mcreasiner  fame  soon  multiplied  the  number  of 
his  henrers  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  be  was  obliged  to 
intrust  to  his  friend  Heractas  the  task  of  instructing  the 
new  converts ;  reserving  to  himself  the  tuition  of  such 
as  had  arrived  at  a  superior  measure  of  knowledge. 
It  was  about  this  period,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  that 
be  visited,  for  a  short  time,  the  ancient  Church  in  Rome. 

His  application  to  study  continued  indefatigable,  and 
be  compiled  his  famous  Hrxapla  and  Tetrapta.  In  his 
Hcrapla,  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text,  written  two 
ways,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek  characters,  he  arranged 
hi  columns  the  translation  of  Aquila,  that  of  Sym- 
machua,  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  of  Theodotion ; 
with  two  other  Versions,  the  authors  of  which  were 
raknown,  together  with  a  seventh  of  the  Psalms  only. 
The  Tetrapia  contained  only  the  first  four  of  the  Ver- 
sions. 

Origen  left  Alexandria  on  different  occasions.  At 
one  time  be  went  into  Arabia,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor ;  at  another  he  retired,  in  consequence  of  a 
war,  into  Palestine.  In  this  latter  journey,  having 
rl opt  at  CKsarea,  he  was  desired  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Province,  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  Church,  and 
to  instruct  the  people  in  their  presence,  though  he  was 
not  as  yet  a  member  of  the  Priesthood.  Demetrius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  complained  of  a  step  which  he 
represented  as  an  infringement  of  the  rules  of  the 
Church;  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoc- 
tislus.  Bishop  of  Canarea,  replied  that  it  had  been 
customary  to  permit  laymen,  when  duly  qualified,  to 
preach  before  the  people,  and  supported  their  assertions 
hv  enumerating  some  precedent*.  Origcn,  however, 
being  recalled  by  Demetrius,  returned  to  his  former 
occupation.  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  interrupt 
it  at  the  solicitation  of  Mammies,  mother  of  Alexander 
Severn*,  who,  anxious  to  be  instructed  by  a  person 
whose  reputation  was  so  widely  spread,  caused  him  to 
vi*it  Antioch,  where  she  was  then  remaining  with  her 
nephew  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus.  Having  stayed 
there  but  a  short  time,  during  which  he  explained  to 
her  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  be  resumed 
bis  residence  at  Alexandria,  and  commenced  various 
commentaries  on  the  Sacred  Writings,  chiefly  at  the 
desire  and  by  the  assistance  of  Ambrose,  whom  be  had 
converted  to  the  orthodox  Faith  from  the  heresy  of 
Valentino*.  The  industry  of  Origen,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  immense  task,  is  almost  incredible.  The 
night  scarcely  brought  relaxation  after  the  labours  of 
the  day.    It  is  aaid,  that,  in  addition  to  other  Works 


ot  ocrtpture. 


•  Epip.  Htm*  64.  c-  3,  tic.  So  indefatigable  »u  Orireu,  that  Je- 
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In  the  year  SlhS,  being  obliged  to  proceed  to  Achaia,  Beale- 
of  some  Ecclesiastical  affairs'  probably  the 
of  Hereucs.t  he  passed  through  Palestine.  ^hollod 
and  was  ordained  Priest  by  the  Bishops  of  that  Pro-  tad  Illrd 
vince.  \    Thia  ordination  was  to  Origen  the  source  of  Centimes, 
a  violent  persecution.    Demetrius,  his  Diocesan,  in- 
censed at  a  step  which  lie  considered  us  an  unautho- 
rized inter  Terence  with  his  duties;   and  actuated,  ik 
appears,  by  feelings  of  jealousy,  forgot  his  former 
praises,  and  reproached  Origen  with  the 
which  he  had  committed  in  bis  youth* 

On  his  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
with  his  usual  ardour  his  studious  pursuits,  he  felt 
the  effects  of  the  hostility  which  had  been  excited  against 
bim.  Envy  never  pardons.  It  was  ordained  by  a 
Council  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach,  nor 
even  to  reside  in  that  city ;  but,  nevertheless,  ho 
should  retain  his  dignity  of  Priest.  |  Hence  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  that  bis  doctrine,  as  well  as  his 
ordination,  bad  exposed  bim  to  censure.  Certain 
it  is,  that  to  his  real  errors  the  malignant  activity  of 
fabricators  had  added  many  inventions*!  calculated  to 
strengthen,  if  not  to  implant,  unfavourable  prejudices. 
Thus  banished  from  Alexandria,  he  left  the  office  of  Cate- 
chol to  Ileraclas,  and  retired  again  to  Cssarea,  where 
he  was  again  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
atlection  by  Alexander  and  Theoctistus,  who  intrusted 
to  his  care  the  public  exposition  of  the  Scripture.** 
Demetrius,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  first  condem- 
nation against  Origen,  accused  him  before  some  Bishops 
of  Egypt ;  and,  with  their  concurrence,  deprived  him 
of  his  Priesthood,  and  put  him  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  This  sentence  of  deposition  and  ex-  Ho  is  de- 
communication  was  transmitted  to  the  different  Bishops,  J^J,ma. 
and  obtained  the  assent  of  all  except  those  of  Palestine,  aic>tcd. 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia,  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  Origen,  and  showed  themselves  deter- 
mined not  to  withdraw  their  protection.  The  com- 
plaints of  Origen,  if  we  may  judge  even  from  the  cita- 
tions of  bis  enemies,  were  marked  by  dignified  mode- 
ration. The  death  of  Demetrius  took  place  soon  after 
thia  event ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Heraclas :  on  his 
election,  the  chair  of  Catechist  was  occupied  by  Diony- 
sius,  both  former  disciples  of  Origen.  From  these 
promotions,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  the  viru- 
lence of  persecution  was  diminished,  yet  the  judgment 
against  him  appears  not  to  have  been  revoked. 

During  the  Persecution  of  Maximio,  when  Ambrose 
was  exposed  to  its  violence,  Origen  wrote  to  bim  a 
zealous  exhortation  to  martyrdom,  in  which  he  repre- 
sents the  possession  of  large  property,  and  the  ties  of 
a  wife  and  children,  as  circumstances  which  ought 
rather  to  animate  than  to  deter  the  sufferer,  inasmuch 
as  they  enhance  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice.  Yet  even 
Origen  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  at  this  crisis. 

•  Buteb.  lib.  »i.  c.  3. 

!Hi«r.  it  Fir.  Illutl.  c.  34,  Ate. 
Bnsab.  lib.  vi.  c.  83. 
f  Batch,  lib.  ri.  c.  8,  fce.    Sat,  however,  the  manner  in  which 
M<«t»eim  has  captained  lb*  dtsputa  between  Origen  sad  Demetrius. 
D*  Kti.  Ckrin.  p  680. 
II  (W  Cod.  1 13. 

%  Pamphil.  Jtp.  ft.  Orig.  jtf.  Hlcr.  Cy.tom.ir.  p.  196.  Oriyea 
complain*,  that  (tie  account  of  a  dispute  which  ha  had  bald  with  a 
certain  Heretic  had  been  in  many  parti  (iWifted. 

••  Kpiphanius  pretends  that  driven  left  Aleiandria  in  cnnieouenee 
of  the  raproscbn  which  he  incurred  by  offering;  Nicenee  to  loots  to 
avoid  being  the  victim  of  the  brutality  of  bia  anemic*.  See  thia 
' '  i  Mary  in  Mo.  Mrr.  64.  e.  X. 
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When  pence  was  reestablished,  Origen  continued  his 
exertions  at  Ccsarea,  and,  during  his  travels  in  the 
cause  of  Revealed  Truth,  by  his  knowledge  and  powers 
of  persuasion  he  induced  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  who  had  fallen  into  Heresy  respecting  the  Incar- 
nation, to  return  to  the  CatholicFaith ;  and  he  reclaimed 
from  their  error  some  Arabians,  who  taught  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body,  and  resumed  life  at  the  Resur- 
rection.* 

Though  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  employed 
daily  in  delivering  discourses,  often  extem- 
he  wrote  many  Eputkt;i  and,  among 
to  the  Emperor  Philip  and  one  to  Severa, 
several  Commentaritt,  and  his  Eight  Books  against 
Celsus.f 

7u  the  Persecution  of  Decius,  Origen,  whose  reputa- 
tion had  marked  him  out  as  an  object  on  which  severity 
should  be  exercised,  endured  a  series  of  cruelties,  which 
served  but  to  display  his  constancy  and  courage.  He 
detailed  in  letters,  now  unfortunately  lost,  but  which 
arc  represented  as  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety  and  con- 
solation, how  he  was  confined  in  prison,  and  loaded 
with  chains ;  how,  for  the  space  of  several  days,  his 
feet  were  violently  stretched  in  stocks ;  and  how  his 
enemies  threatened  to  burn  him  alive,  nnd  subjected 
him  to  torments  designed  to  overcome  his  patience 
without  causing  his  denth.§  The  crown  of  martyrdom, 
for  which  he  panted,  he  never  obtained-  About  this 
time  the  death  of  his  friend  Ambrose  left  him  in  indi- 
gence. 

At  length,  under  the  Emperor  Gallus,  and  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,||  after  having  devoted  his  days  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Scripture,  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  instruction  of  the  converted ;  after  having, 
under  all  circumstances,  confessed  his  belief  in  Christ, 
and  assisted  such  as  suffered  from  the  same  confession, 
this  no  less  learned  than  pious,  humble,  and  unas- 
suming man  resigned  a  life  of  continued  labour  nnd  of 
unabated  zeal,  repaid  by  persecution,  alike  from  his 
fellow  Christians  and  from  the  Pagans.  Driven  from 
his  Country,  stripped  of  his  sacred  offices,  excommuni- 
cated from  the  Church,  then  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
racked  by  torture,  and  doomed  to  drag  his  aged  frame 
and  dislocated  limbs  in  pain  and  poverty,  "  till  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  at  length  stood  still ;" — surely  he  presents 
a  picture  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  without 
very  mournful  feelings.  Nor  is  the  impression  dimi- 
nished on  finding,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fervour  of 
his  piety,  the  modesty  of  his  language,  and  the  purity 
of  his  moral!),  his  memory  has  been  branded,  his  name 
anathematized,  and  his  salvation  denied.^ 

The  Works  of  Origen  were  extremely  numerous. 
Some  assert  that  he  wrote  six  thousand  volumes  ;** 
but,  if  this  lie  correct,  the  expression  must  be  applied 
to  small  Tracts  and  other  detached  pieces,  in  which 
sense  every  Homily,  or  Letter,  mny  be  esteemed  a 
volume. 

If  we  possessed  n  collection  of  his  Writings  men- 
tioned by  Ecclesiastical  Authors,  we  should  in  all  pro- 


•  Ktwh.  Hitt.  Err  I.  lib.  vi.  e.  37.  t  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  e.  36. 

♦  JhiiL  lib.  vi.  c.  30.  f  Ibid,  lib.  vi.  c.  39. 

|!  Ibid,  lib.  rn.  c.  1.  Eutebiiu,  who  was  i  great  admirer  of 
Ori|(rn,  hi*  detailed  hii  life  in  Ihc  Vllh  Book  of  bi>  Hitlorg  most 
amply;  Owe  if  no  Ecclesiastical  Writer  of  whom  more  ii  known. 

•J  See  (lie  account  of  the  disputes,  Isc.  en  this  subject  in  Bayle, 
Diet.  Hit.  Art.  Origfnr. 

Hirr.  in  Fm/bu  Ei..ph.  Her.  64. 


bnbility  derive  considerable  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church.* 
But  the  greater  part  is  lost,  and  in  those  which  re- 
main in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinus,  so  many  addi- 
tions and  retrenchments  have  been  confessedly  made, 
that  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  ascertain 
what  portion  was  composed  by  Origen,  and  what  por- 
tion was  inserted  by  hia  translator.!  Allusions  to 
Latin  words,  expressions  unknown  to  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  mention  of  practices  not  introduced  into  the 
Church  at  the  period  at  which  the  original  Work  was 
written — such  are  the  evident  interpolations  which  per- 
plex and  mislead  the  investigator.  The  translations  of 
Jerome  also  were,  it  is  said,  disfigured  by  unwarrant- 
able alterations.  The  version,  still  extant,  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  Matthew,  which,  according  to  Huet, 
may  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Csssiodorus,  is 
both  barbarous  and  incorrect ;  whole  pages  are  added 
or  retrenched. 

The  style  of  Origen  is  divested  of  rhetorical  embel- 
lishments and  quaint  conceits,  and  is  considered  rather 
plain  and  perspicuous,  than  lofty  and  measured.  It  is 
often  succinct,  and  generally  appropriate.  The  mind 
of  the  writer  appears  to  be  stored  with  varied  re- 
searches, which  he  draws  forth,  and  combines  with  ease 
nnd  dexterity ;  but  not  to  have  been  gifted  with  rich, 
original,  inventive  powers.  As  a  disputant,  though 
sometimes  weak  and  puerile,  he  is  occasionally  acute, 
ingenious,  and  eloquent. 

His  Works  on  the  Sacred  Scripture  arc  divided  by 
Jerome  into  three  classes -.—Scholia,  or  brief  explana- 
tions of  difficult  passages;  Homilies,  or  discourses 
addressed  to  the  people  ;  Volumes,  or  larger  commen- 
taries. Of  these,  the  contents  of  most,  and  the  titles 
of  some,  have  perished.  From  information  found  in 
various  Writers,  catalogues  have  been  made  by  l)u  Pin, 
Fabricius,  and  others,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred 
for  details,  which  it  fnlls  not  within  the  plan  of  our 
Work  to  offer. 

The  Treatise  against  Celsus,  written,  according  to 
some,  in  the  year  246,  though,  according  to  others,  not 
before  249,  is  still  extant  in  the  original  Greek.  As  it 
is  one  of  Origcn's  latest,  so  is  it  considered  his  best 
production.  The  style  is  polished  with  greater  care, 
and  the  remarks  display  erudition. J 

Origen  informs  us  that  there  were  two  Philosophers 
named  Celsus,  both  Epicureans ;  one  lived  under 
Nero,  the  other  under  Hadrian  and  the  succeeding 
Emperors.  This  last  is  the  person,  whose  Work,  en- 
tilled  Xo^ot  dXn0r/t,  he  undertook,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ambrose,  to  refute. §  Yet  from  the  objections  of  Celsus, 
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*  Powr  Origfnr,  ctmtrmporain  He  S.  Cfprien,  rl  ami  tetti,  ti  nam 
fnarn  tntier,  nvut  donntrtnt  prut-flre  mr  cr  out  tumi  cJkrrckoms  p/at 
it  lamtire  rt  dr  tatitf action  aae  toot  let  antra,  >/  tit  nam*  rttle  aae 
fort  pru  de  ekotrt,  tt  /a  plutpart  encore  mutraUemenl  dichirdn  tt 
changret,  let  ttcrtlrnt  tl  prrtque  intmnbrablet  labeurt  dt  rr  grand 
el  admirable  rtpril  n'oyanl  pu  tt  garanlir  dt ttmlraar  da  tempt;  a,  ,/e 
I'rnvie  rt  haute  dtt  bootmet  out  let  ml  earore  pirrmrnt  traitit  far  Inni 
de  nie/ei  el  a°a»miet  ami  on/  eouti  drpmtt  An  jmijuei  <J  aout.  (Dailll, 
da  f'rai  Utage  dtt  Pern,  I.  i.  c.  I.) 

t  Itufinu*  him«elf,  in  hia  tranilatioa  of  die  Ommenlarirt  on  Ike 
ffammu,  acknon ledges  that  he  tiad  supplied  deficiencies:  te  oa'U 
Irmiugne  lot  avoir  eouti  brattetmp,  ami  am'an  lai  en  ail  branrfwp 
«f  obligation  t  car  la  plutparl  del  pertoamet  ttrnhmtenient  fori  am  i/  tt 
fat  ipargni  ee  travail,  rt  tfm'il  ne  moat  donnil  pat  la  peine  de  lire  rn 
pemtert  avand  mut  chrrenoiu  cWfcs  d Origen*.  (Tillem.  Mcin. 
lom.  iii.  p.  2'23.) 

♦  Huet.  On/en,  *c. 

}  Orig.  «.  Celt,  lib  i.  and  lib.  iv.   «  wa«  probably  the  latter  Celsn 
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u  noticed  by  Origen,  it  U  difficult  to  believe  that 
Re  could  have  followed  the  tenets  of  Epicurus ;  it  would 
appear  more  probable  that  ho  belonged  to  the  later 
Platonic  or  Alexandrine  School.* 

This  Work  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by  a 
person  sent  purposely  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who 
offered  an  ample  reward  to  any  one  who  should 
translate  it  into  Lalio.  But,  on  his  death,  the  task 
was  not  undertaken  till  Theodore  Gaza  induced  Chris* 
topher  Persona,  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Balbina, 
to  publish  a  version. t  It  was  better  translated  by 
Gelenius  in  the  XVIth  century.  It  was  afterward* 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  David  Heescbelius ; 
and  in  1658  it  was  edited  with  great  correctness,  and 
,  by  VY.  Spencer,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
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In  1700  appeared  a  French  translation,  with  notes 
and  conjectures,  by  Mr.  Bouhereau. 

No  part  of  the  Writings  of  Origen  has  exposed  him 
to  greater  censure  than  his  Treatise  11* pi  a/>xu'*- 
The  Greek  text  is  no  longer  found :  the  transla- 
tion of  Rufinus  alone  is  extant.  The  licenses  taken 
by  Rufinus  (who  confesses  that  he  altered  or  omitted 
several  passages,!  pretending  that  none  of  the  Works 
of  Origen  had  been  more  corrupted  by  the  Heretics) 
were  severely  attacked  by  Jerome, §  who  himself  pub- 
lished a  version,  which  has  not  reached  our  time.  It  is 
no  longer  in  our  power,  therefore,  by  distinguishing  the 
author  from  the  translator,  to  discover  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  the  errors,  of  which  Origen  has  been 
accused.  It  is  from  this  Work  that  bis  adversaries 
have  chiefly  drawn  the  proofs  of  their  charges,  and  that 
Heretics  have  brought  arguments  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  obscure  and 
perplexed ;  and  that  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  is  more 
apparent  in  it  than  the  authority  of  the  Church.  ||  Besides 
the  Works  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Origen  wrote  ten 
Books  of  Stromata,  in  imitation  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  in  which  he  compared  the  opinions  of  the  Heathen 
Philosophers  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
confirmed  the  Scripture  maxims  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Numerous,  and  Cornutus  two  Books,  and  also  two 
Dialogues,  on  the  Returreciion  ;••  a  great  number  of 
Epistles,  and  other  Works,  which  are  lost.  The  Treatise 
to  Africanus  respecting  the  History  of  Susanna,  which 
he  defends ;  the  exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  written 
during  the  Persecution  of  Maximin ;  the  Book  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  names  and  measures  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  and  the  Book  on  Prayer,  are  still 


to  -horn  Lucian  dedicated  hii  Mmmi/ii,  M.  Aurelius  was  then 
dead. 

•  This  opinion  is  maintained  by  Mosheim,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
German  version  of  this  Treatise. 

f  See  the  extract  from  Simon'.  Lrttrtt  Cktuitt  in  Beyle,  Dirt, 
titii.  Art.  /VrsDtia. 

t  /<i  Prolog.  Huel,  Origtm.  Fragment,  nf  this  Treati«e  are  found 
is  the  Pkxkxvlia,  and  in  the  letter  of  ihe  Emperor  Justinian  on  tbe 
errors  of  Origen,  v.  CmtrU.  edit.  Labbei.  torn.  r.  ftc.  For  a  brief  ac- 
curat  of  its  contents,  see  Phot,  CW.  viii. 

$  Oar.  Aat/b.  L  p.  135. 

I!  TWeBsont,  Mtm.  torn.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  255.  Fabric  BMUHk. 
Gr*c.  lib.  vii.  p. 230,  333. 

t  Buseb.  Hot.  Bertrt.  lib.  »i.  c  34.  Hieron.  Bp.  84.  Origen, 
n  Mam.  p.  237.    In  tbe  Xth  Book  he  explained  the  Epistle  to  the 

the 
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Among  the  Works  of  Origen  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  Eccle- 
Philocalia,  which  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  his  siaatical 
writings,  on  various  questions  relating  to  the  Sa 


o» 


Scriptures,  made  by  Gregory  Nazianzen*  and  Basil  10J  n|nl 
the  Great.    It  was  published,  with  annotations,  by  Centuries. 
Tarinus  in  1619  ;  and  is  subjoined,  with  a  few  addi-  v—v— ' 
tional  notes,  to  Spencer's  edition  of  the  Treatise  against 
Celsus. 

Several  Works  are  ascribed  to  Origen,  which  bear  Supooaiti- 
evcry  mark  of  being  supposititious:  such  are  the  tioua works, 
two  Commentaries  on  Job,  and  that  on  St.  Mark ;  the 
ten  Homilies  on  different  passages  of  the  Gospel,  col- 
lected by  Merlinus ;  Scholia  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  upon  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin,  of  Zachary, 
and  of  Simeon,  which  were  more  probably  written  by 
Peter  of  Laodicea ;  the  Book  on  the  Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy ;  that  against  Artemas  and  the  Theodotians ; 
that  on  Penance  and  Sighs;  and  others.  To  this  list 
may  probably  be  added,  (though  mentioned  as  genuine 
in  the  Philocalia,')  the  Dialogue  against  Marcion,  in 
which  Origen  is  introduced  defending  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church :  it  appears  from  internal  evidence  not  to 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Constantine.t 
James  Gronovius  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Phi- 
lotophumenoy  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
different  Greek  Schools,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Xth  Volume  of  his  The*.  Antiq.  Greec  was  written  by 
Origen ;  but  he  was  refuted  by  J.  C.  Wolf 

Of  Origen's  entire  Works,  we  have  a  complete  Entire 
Edition  in  four  volumes,  in  folio.    It  was  commenced  Works  of 
by  Charles  de  la  Rue,  a  Benedictine  of  the  Congre-  Origen. 
gation  of  St.  Maur,  and  on  his  death  continued  by  his 
nephew,  Charles  Vincent  de  la  Rue.J  who  published 
the  last  volume  at  Paris  in  1759.    It  was  republished 
by  F.  Oberthtir,  without  commentary,  at  Wurabourg,  in 
15  vols.  8vo.   The  Greek  fragments  of  Origen  upon 
the  Scriptures  were  published,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  by  Huet,  who  added  to  the  work  the  cele-  Huet's 
brnted  Prolegomena,  under  the  title  of  Origeniana,§  0n> 
in  which  the  life  and  opinions  of  Origen  are  largely 
detailed  and  learnedly  discussed.    Montfaucon  gave 
an  Edition,  in  3  vols,  folio,  of  the  remains  of  Origeu's 
Hexapla,  which  have  been  also  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1768-70.  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  by  Bahrdt,|| 


Pamphilus,  a  Presbyter  of  Csjs area,  in  Palestine,  who  Apology  <A 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  Persecution  of  Maximin,  Pamphilus. 
in  the  year  309,  laboured  to  collect  the  Works  of  ancient 
writers,  and  particularly  of  Origen,  the  greater  part 
of  whose  writings  he  transcribed.    When  in  confine- 
ment, he  composed,  with  his  friend  Eusebius,  (who  is 


it, ,Ep.  61.0.8.  65.  c  a. 


•  Nu.  Ep.  88. 

f  Huet,  Oriyen.  p.  276.  The  genuineness  it,  however,  defended 
by  YVeuvtein.  Tillemoat  conjectures  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  on* 
Adamsnlius,  who  lived  about  tbe  year  330.  (JhV«.  torn,  iii  part  iii.) 
The  author*  of  the  PAiloeaiia  remark  that  a  passage  cited  by  Euee- 
biu»(/>  Pftrp.  Evany,  lib.  vii.  22.)  from  a  Treatise  of  a  Christian 
Writer,  called  Maximus,  e-wj  font,  occurs  in  the  fame  words  in  this 
Dialogue.    Fabr.  Btbltolh.  Crow.  torn.  vii.  p.  226. 

|  Charles  de  la  Rue,  born  in  1684,  was  a  pupil  of  Montfaucon  : 
his  nephew,  Vincent  de  la  Hue,  assisted  him  in  tbe  preparation  of  this 
celebrated  edition. 

$  Of  the  progress  of  this  Work  OVresder  will  And  an  account  is 
the  Mtmoirt  of  tkt  lift  of  Hurt,  written  by  himself,  which  bar*) 
been  translated  into  BuglMi  by  Dr.  John  Aikin. 

||  A  list  of  Works  on  Origen  may  be  fonnd  in  Fsbric.  BiM.  t?r*r. 
torn.  vii.  and  in  J.  O.  Welch.  BMioth.  PatrUlic.  p.  273.  See  also  U. 
W.  DrUpgemann'a  firm  of  Ike  EmgliiA  Edition;  Tn 
of  tkt  Ancient  Grerk  and  Latm  Author,. 
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HISTORY. 


History. 


Hit  Pane- 


also  surnamed  Pamphllus,*  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  who  wrote  a  Life  of  PampMlus,  which 
is  almost  wholly  lost,)  five  Books  in  defence  of  Origen. 
To  these  Ensebius  added  a  with  after  his  death.  Of  this 
Apology  the  1st  Book,  translated  by  Rufinus,  Is  usually 
found  among  the  Works  of  Origen  and  of  Jerome.  The 
other  Books,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments, 
have  perished.  Jerome  maintained,  in  (lis  Apology 
against  Rufinus,  that  Pamphilus  had  written  no  part  of 
this  ApologyA  This  opinion,  though  defended  by 
some  writers,  is  refuted  by  Tillemont,  Huet,  Bull,  and 
De  la  Rue,  which  last  has  admirably  edited  the 
Apology. 

GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS. 

C1RCITER  A.  D.  243. 

Gregory,  called  also  Theodoras,  and  afterwards  sur- 
named Thaumaturgus,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
M  iracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  worked  during  his 
life  and  after  hie  death,  was  bora  at  Neocarcarea,  a  city 
ot  Pontus,  and  descended  from  ft  family,  illustrious  for 
its  nobility  and  wealth,  but  addicted  to  the  Pagan 
worship.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Gregory,  then 
fourteen  yean  of  age,  though  hitherto  educated  in 
superstition,  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  Christian  Religion.  His  mother  was  anxious  that 
he  should  apply  himself  to  Rhetoric,  with  a  view  of 
embracing  the  profession  of  the  Law.  His  sister  being 
obliged  to  accompany  bcr  husband  to  Palestine,  Gre- 
gory, and  his  brother  Athenodorus.  uvuiled  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Berytus,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  School  of  jurisprudence.  In 
their  journey  they  visited  Ctcsurca,  where  Origen,  who 
bad  retired  to  that  city  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
of  Demetrius,  succeeded  by  force  of  reasoning,  happily 
1  with  the  most  bland,  engaging,  and  affectionate 
r,  in  drawing  thern  first  to  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  thence,  by  insensible  steps,  to  the  know- 
ledge and  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  After 
having  spent  five  years  with  Origen,  Gregory,  desirous 
of  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  advantages  which  he 
had  derived  from  his  precepts,  and  bis  regret  at  parting 
from  a  guide,  whose  tenderness  bad  inspired  the  fond- 
t  attachment,  pronounced  before  a  numerous  assembly, 
whom  was  the  subject  of  his  panegyric,  a  very 
,  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of  anti- 

Suity.  Domestic  affairs  occasioned  his  return  home : 
ley  appear  not.  however,  to  have  retained  any  bold  on 
his  affections,  if  it  be  true  that  be  abandoned  his  house, 
lands,  and  possessions,  in  order  that,  disengaged  from 
earthly  ties,  he  might  attend  in  solitude  to  his  spiritual 
concerns.  From  this  state  of  retirement  be  was  reluctantly 
drawn  by  Phwdimus,  Bishop  of  Amaaea,  who  consecrated 
biui  Bishop  of  Neocesarea,  although,  it  is  said,  there 
were  at  that  time  but  seventeen  Christians  in  tile  city. 
Conversions,  however,  were  soon  numerous  in  conse- 
quence of  his  lealo  us  exertions ;  and.  if  his  Biographers  $ 

•  Socr.LLULe.7.   Past.  Cad.  13. 
f  >!</».  Rutto.  lib.  ii. 

J  Particularly  Gregory  Nywsn,  in  hit  Orahon  n  the  Lsft »/ Gre- 
gory Thaumaiurmm.  His  account  U  fall  ■(  woedcrs,  which  an  faith, 
fully  copied  by  Tillcsaont,  Mrm  ton.  it.  part  ri.  p  MS.  He  as- 
sert*, among  other  absurdities,  that  Qtafrory  Tbaumitur^ua  rer.eired 
a  Creed  (which  trie  reader  may  hod  r»iracU-'4  in  Fabric.  JJaW.  Grwt. 
torn.  »iL  p.  25-3  )  from  Si  John  ibe  Ktangelmt  in  a  «iaion.  Scultetua 
calls  till*  Oration  Somnmm  Humntorum.  {AteUuU.  ThtU.  Pair,  a. 
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by  the  effect  of  his  various  Miracles.  Keck- 
But  the  accounts  of  his  life,  excepting  such  as  are  de- 
rived from  his  own  Works,  seem  to  us,  in  many  parts, 
too  deslitute  of  probability  to  deserve  being  repeated. 
It  appears  that  he  was  sought  after,  but  not  found, 
during  the  Persecution  of  Decius ;  and  that  he  was 
present  with  Athenodorus  at  the  Council  at  Antioch,  held 
against  Paul  of  Samosata.*  Rufinus  calls  him  a  Martyr, 
but  as  this  title  is  not  given  to  him  either  by  Basil  or 
by  Gregory  Nyssen,  it  is  probably  used  in  a  lax  sense. 
His  death  can  scarcely  be  placed  before  the  year  870, 
under  Anrelian. 

Besides  the  Panegyric  on  Origen,  Gregory  wrote  a  Works. 
Paraphrase  on  Bcdemattes,  (which  is  still  extant,  and 
wrongly  attributed,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen.)  We  have  also  his  Canonical 
Epistle,  which  is  addressed  to  a  Bishop  of  Pontus,  afier 
the  Goths  had  desolated  Asia  under  Gallienus ;  and 
prescribes  the  degrees  of  penance,  which  ought  to  be 
required  of  such  persons  as  had  been  guilty  of  offences, 
particularly  of  an  idolatrous  nature,  during  that  period. 
The  Creed  (which  it  Is  pretended  that  Gregory  re- 
ceived from  St.  John  the  Evangelist)  is,  though  in- 
terpolated, perhaps  a  genuine  production ;  but  the 
Exposition  of  Faith,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  doubt- 
less different  from  that  mentioned  by  Basil,  and  com- 
posed by  a  later,  though  an  ancient,  Writer.  The  four 
Vermont,  and  the  Treatise  on  ike  Soul,  addressed  to 
Tatian,  which  were  published  among  the  Works  of  Gre- 
gory, are  reckoned  by  Du  Pin  as  supposititious  pieces. 

The  Works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  were  edited  by 
Gerhard  Vossius  in  1604,  in  4 to.    The  Panegyric  was 
separately  published  by  Hcescbelius,  with  short  notes  at 
end  of  his  edition  of  Origen's  Treatise  against  Cd- 


the  end  of  his  edition  of  Orig 
rut .    See  also  88.  Pairum  G 
carii  ASgyptii  et 
Una.    Pari*,  1622,  in  fbl. 


rii  Thaumaturgi,  Ma- 
Opera  i 


METHODIUS. 

C1RC1TKR  A.  D.  290. 

Methodius,  Bishop  of  Olympus,  +  or  Patera.)  in 
Lycin,  and  afterwards  of  Tjre,  in  Palestine,  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Chalris,  in  Syria,  during  the  Persecution 
of  Diocletian,  perhaps  about  the  year  311.  $ 

We  have  still  remaining  his  Banquet  of  Virgin*,  a 
singular  dialogue  in  praise  of  Virginity.  A  female, 
named  Gregorium.  is  introduced  relating  to  hear  friend 
Eubulus,  (which  is  said  to  have  been  the  surname  of 
Methodius,)  the  discourses  made  in  an  assembly  of  ten 
Virgins,  each  of  whom  (as  she  feigns)  Arete,  in  whose 
gardens  they  met,  had  requested  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Virginity.  The  first  of  these  launches  forth  into 
excessive  praises  of  its  excellency,  of  which  Christ  < 
to  set  an  example ;  the  second,  to  prevent  a  i" 
inference,  argues  that  Christ  meant  not  utterly  to 
abolish  marriage,  which  is  a  permitted,  though  an  im- 
perfect, state ;  the  third  eaten  into  a  description  of  the 

888.)  Comp.  Vao  Dale.  Per/.  Din.  «V  Oroad  ;  and  Dcdsrell,  Dis- 
sert Cyprian  i».  aw  10.    Buseb.  Hist.  Mrs.  lib.  »ui.  a.  SB,  he. 

•  Sea  Suidas,  in  aoe.  rmww.  Ku«tw  read*  Aurelian  instead  of 
Julian,  on  lbs  authority  of  MJ»». 

f  Hiar  aV  fir.  Uksst.  e.  83. 

j  Saidas,  m  Lrr.  m  roc.  MiAam - 

\  Jerome  acidj,  that  cithers  plaer  tin  Martyrdom  in  the  Persecution 
of  Dvciua  aad  Valerian.    In  ibis  Ibay  arc  followed  by  Santas.  Du 
Pin  refers  it  to  the  year  302  or  8U3.    It  was,  perhaps,  as  8 
thinks,  between  tba  years  300  and  30}.  (Qmimnt.  L  p.  3tt>  ) 
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gjtsrr   mystical  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church,  as  with  a 

t^v*'  spouse,  asserting  that  the  words  "  increase  and  mul- 
tiply'* were  fulfilled  by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the 
Christian  state ;  the  fourth  enlarges  ou  (he  efficacy  of 
Baptism  in  restoring  Paradise,  and  conferring  immor- 
tality ;  the  fifth  gives  counsel  for  the  preservation  of  this 
virtue  ;  the  sixth  maintains  that  it  ought  to  be  attended 
with  good  works  ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
Virgins  successively  lavish  their  encomiums,  and  explain, 
in  a  very  allegorical  manner,  passages  of  Scripture  to 
support  their  opinions. 

.x^_  This  Dialogue  was  published  with  notes,  and  a  Latin 
version,  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  1 656 ;  by  Peter  Possinus 
in  1657,  in  fol. ;  and  inserted  by  Combefis  in  his  lost 
Supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Patnun. 

Fabricius  published  it  with  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Works  of  Hippolytus,  Hamburgh, 
171S.  The  extant  fragment*  of  his  works  were  collect- 
ed and  published  with  the  Works  of  Amphilochius, 
&c  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1644,  in  foL 

Besides  this  piece,  Methodius  wrote  a  large  Work 
a^uinst  Porphyry ;  a  Dialogue  on  the  Resurrection,  to 
tefute  the  opinion  of  Origen* — that  men  were  not  to  be 
raised  again  in  the  flesh— of  which  Epiphaniua  has 
cited  a  large  fragment  ;f  another  Treaiue  against 
Origm.  concerning  the  Pythoness;  a  Dialogue  between 
a  Catholic  and  FalenUniant,  on  Free  Will  and  the  Ori- 
gin of  Evil ;  Commen  tariet  on  Genesis  and  the  Cant  idee, 
all  meulioned  by  Jerome,  besides  a  Treatise  on  Created 
Things,  cited  by  Pholius;}  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Martyr*. 
The  Sermon  entitled  Simeon  and  Anna,  and  that  on 
Palm  Sunday,  appear  to  have  been  either  written  by,  or 
to  have  received  touches  from,  som 

$<*.        Methodius  is  sometimes  acute  and 

but  generally  turgid  and  verbose,  fond  of 
thoughts  and  fanciful  comparisons. 


LATIN  WRITERS. 

TERTULLIAN. 
A  it.  Qutntns  Septimius  Fiorens  Tertullianus,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Latin  Ecclesiastical  Writers  whose  Works 
still  remain,  was  a  native  of  Carthage,§  and  flourished 
during  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracal  la.|  The  son 
of  a  Proconsular  Centurion,*}  he  appears  from  his  Writ- 
ings to  have  been  at  first  a  Heathen,  or  at  least  to  have 
entertained  but  little  respect  for  some  articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith.**  He  was  afterwards  a  Presbyter.ft 
and  officiated,  in  all  probability,  cither  in  Rome  or  in 
Carthage.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  married  :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  militates  against  the  supposition  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  ancient  priesthood.JJ  After  having 
remained  in  the  Church  till  he  had  reached  the  middle 
>  of  life,  he  separated  from  it  and  adopted  the  opi- 
of  Montanus.  This  change  appears  to  have 
ie  austerity  of  his  character,  to  which  the 


ape  of 
nions 


on  Origen  that 


•  It  »«,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  bit 
atrtixximi  is  not  meotroeed  br  Emebiw. 

f  Harr.1*.    Ser  alsu  Phot  Cad.  334.  t 

i  Uhm.  d,  Fie.  Ms*,  c  »3.  ||  Ami. 

*•  U*>e  rt  m  rutin  m  di.juaaJof  de  arttrit 
e.  t».  Permtrnttam,  *oc  genu*  Aomiium  cpnd  tt'ipsi  retro  /aim**, 
emtm  wme  DmM  Immune,  nature  tenet  amrtntt — De  Pamitrnt.  c.  1. 
he  He  nay,  however,  possibly  aUoda  rather  to  the  general  state  of 
the  Gentile*  when  UDCOorerted  than  to  his  ow  n  private  cm, 

ft  Hieron.  de  Via-.  Must,  c  53. 

U  On  thin  subject  sm  BiejhaaVe  Amtiqmuet  *f  the  Ciristian 


harsh  ami  rigorous  principles  of  the  new  sect  were  pe-  Becle- 
culiarly  adapted,  and  from  the  vehemence  of  his  tern-  ^riie'r^of 
p<>r,*  which  the  envy  and  ill-treatment  of  the  Roman   (|,e  nnj 
Clergyt  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  exasperate.  sad  ltlni 
Whatever  may  have  occasioned  this  alienation,  there  is  Centuries, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  removed.    His  s— •V""' 
life  (of  which  the  above  meagre  summary  contains  al- 
most the  only  particulars  of  importance  not  wholly 
uncertain)  is  said  to  have  been  extended  to  decrepit  old 
age  ;l  but  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  arc  unknown. 

The  Writings  of  Tertullian,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  Writings, 
illustrate  the  History  of  Christianity  during  the  Ilnd  and  ^ 
Ulrd  Centuries,  have  been  analyzed  and  examined  with 
admirable  precision  and  candour  by  the  present  learned 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.^  In  noticing  a  Work, 
to  which  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  conviction,  that,  if 
the  volumes  of  the  remaining  Fathers  were  investigated 
with  similar  undivided  attention  to  the  distinct  test i  mony 
of  each  particular  writer,  with  similar  diffidence  of  draw- 
ing inferences  from  ambiguous  expressions  or  doubtful 
narratives,  and  with  similar  rejection  of  that  spirit  of 
and  hypothesis  which  has  so  often  converted  the 
sources  of  erudition  into  instruments  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  error — it  would  then  be  a  far  easier  task, 
than  it  is  at  present,  to  frame  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  exempt  from  the  opposite  extreme*  of  credulity 
and  captioosness,  might  be  calculated  to  guide,  correct, 
and  promote  the  studies  of  the  theological  student. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  attended  all  attempts  not  Classioca- 
merely  to  assign  the  particular  dates  of  Tertullian's  £0B  °'  , 
Works. |  but  even  to  discover  which  wen  written  before  5 
and  which  after  his  adoption  of  Mootanism.    The  inv  1 
perfection  of  the  methods  which  have  been  pursued  is 
pointed  out  by  Bishop  Kaye,  who  considers  the  follow- 
ing classification  as  one,  in  adhering  to  which  we  shall 
perhaps  "  not  deviate  very  widely  from  the  truth." 

Works  probably  written  while  Tertullian  was  yet  a 
member  of  the  Church  : — de  Panitentta);  de  Oration*  ; 
de  Baptiemo ;  the  two  books  ad 
tyro*;  de  Patieniid; 
tione  Hetreticorvm. 

Works  certainly  written  after  lie  became  a  Mon- 
tanist :  —  First  Book  against  Marcion  ;  Second  B<  ok 
against  Marcion;  de  Aninut ;  Third  Book  □•rainst 
Marcion  ;  Fourth  Book  against  Marcion ;  de  Came 
Chritti;  de  Reeurrectione  Carnxe;  Fifth  Book  against 
Marcion ;  advereut  Praxeam;  in  Scorjtianmt ;  de  Corona 
MUM*;  de  Vtrginibu*  Vdandit; 
CattUatu;  de  Fuga  m . 
de  Jrjunii*  ;  de  Pudicitid. 

Works  probably  written  after  he  became  a  Mon- 
tanibt :  —  advereut  Valentiniano*  ;  ad  Scapulam  ;  de 

*    Affirmants  re/o  rem  per  rgrr  rihribut   impnhentHT.  —  De 
Patient,  e.  1. 

f  JeroiM  attributes  TertuIlUn'*  adoption:  of  Monianiam  to  this 

last  cauie,  de  fir.  Mast.  c.  53. 
t  Hieron.  de  Fir.  Jitter/,  c.  53. 

$  The  Errlftiastiral  History  of  the  Sen  md  and  Third  Centuries, 
iUuttrated  from  the  Writing*  .,/  TrrtiMian,  2nd  rdiU  For  the  Ok e of 
breritr,  we  bare  generally  owrtod  *  ui<Ur  the  tide  of  Butmp  Kama 


||  See  P.  AUix,  Dissert  at.  de  TrrtuUiani  l  it  et  Script.  Mo*heim, 
Gnnmrnt.  Chrrm,ihai,n.Hi,t.  de  sEtalr  JpiJojelic.  Tertntt.  ke.  See) 
al»o  the  tut  of  Treatises  relating  la  Tertallian  ia  J.  C.  Wakh.  BsU. 
Patristic,  p.  29.  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Naaader'a  new  German 
work,  AntynotUaa  Chid  das  TartmMiatmt,  Ac  see  (he  Preface,  to  I 
i  Kaye  am  T 
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"»t°ry-   Speciacvlis;  de  IdoloUdrvl ;  the  tiro  Books  de  CuUu 
Ftminarum. 

Works  respecting  which  nothing  certain  can  be  pro- 
nounced : — the  Apology  ;  the  two  Books  ad  Nat 


Subject*  of 
hn  different 
Trealiaei. 


Of  Tertullian's  Works  against  the  Vabntlniana, 
against  Marcion,  against  Prunes*,  and  against  Her- 
mogenes,  the  reader  will  rind  some  notice  in  a  subse- 
quent paper  on  the  Heretics  of  the  llnd  and  Illrd 
Centuries.  Of  the  Apology  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch 
at  p.  94,  and  of  the  tract  de  FvgH  at  p.  96,  of  this  volume. 
The  subjects  of  the  rest  may  be  thus  very  succinctly 
known. 

De  Pomitrntid  shows  the  necessity  of  Penitence,  and 
gives  a  description  of  the  public  confession  of  guilt, 
called  Exotnologesis. 

De  Orationr,  chiefly  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  contains  also  some  account  of  the  Ceremonies 
commonly  used  by  the  Christians  during  Prayer ;  and 
touches  on  the  innovations  resembling  the  Gentile  prac- 
tices, already  introduced. 

De  BaptUmo  was  written  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
Baptism,  in  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  a  female, 
named  Quintilla,  who  maintained  that  Faith  alone  is 
sufficient  for  salvation.  In  this  tract  Tertullian  speaks 
strongly  of  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  in  procuring  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
connects  it  with  Regeneration :  he  also  discusses  many 
questions  relating  to  this  rite.* 

Ad  Urortm.  In  the  First  Book  he  exhorts  his  wife, 
if  she  should  survive  him,  not  to  marry  again ;  in  the 
Second,  be  advises  her,  if  she  should  wish  to  marry 
again,  to  take  a  Christian  husband. 

Ad  Martyr  as  contains  consolations  to  the  Christians 
who  were  suffering  on  account  of  their  Religion,  and  a 
warning  against  indulging  in  disputes  whilst  they  were 
in  prison. 

De  Patiadid;  a  forcible  exhortation  to  the  exercise 
of  patience. 

Advents  Judmat ;  to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  Law 
was  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  that  the  Messiah  was 
foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

De  Prtttcriptione  Jltereticorum.  In  this  tract  Ter- 
tullian wishes  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Heretics 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  by  reason  of  its  novelty ;  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  them  on 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  they  neither 
received  the  Scriptures  entirely,  nor  interpreted  them 
in  a  uniform  manner;  but  that  the  pure  Faith  was  to 
be  sought  in  Churches  which  were  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  and  which  could  produce  a  regular  succession 
of  Bishops  from  their  time.f 

De  Anima  ;  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  Soul. 
It  is  in  this  tract  that,  among  other  erroneous  notions, 
is  found  the  argument,  that  the  Soul  is  a  corporeal  sub- 
stance formed  with  the  Rody. 

In  Scorpiacum,  (meant  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  poison 

•  Sm  Bi»hop  Kay*  on  Tertullian,  p.  427. 

f  I'rrteriplia,  a  law-term,  U  an  exception,  made  before  the  merit! 
of  a  eauw  are  dUcuitad,  aitowing  kminr  that  tbe  plaintiff  ought 
Dot  to  be  heard.  Un  the  reawmi  which  induced  Tertullian  to  except 
against  all  arguments  urged  by  Heretiei  nut  of  Scripture  and  to  ap- 
peal to  Apmtolic  tradition,  see  tha  renurki  of  Bt»hop  Kaye  on  Ter- 
tullian, p  291,  and  in  the  Addemia,  p.  584,  where  torn*  obeervatioaa 
on  the  reatonto(  of  Tertullian  in  thit  Tract,  by  tlte  learned  I 
at  Schlnf  rmacrjci'i  £.*ioy  an  St.  Lnkr,  are  ctanroed. 


of  Heretics,  as  it  were  of  Scorpions,)  directed  against 
the  Gnostics,  is  on  the  necessity  and  excellence  of  Mar- 
tyrdom. 

De  Corona" ;  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  who  refused  to  place  on  his  head  the  chap- 
let  usually  worn  when  tbe  Emperors  distributed  lar- 
gesses to  the  army. 

De  Virginibus  Vdandu  ;  to  show  that  virgins  should 
be  veiled  in  Churches. 

De  KihorUUione  Castilatis,  and  de  Monogamid, 
represent  second  marriages  as,  iu  fact,  adultery. 

De  J-juniis ;  in  praise  of  the  extreme  fasts  of  tbe 


MotitaiiUts. 

De  Pudicitid ;  to  show  that  the  Church  has  not 
power  to  remit  the  sins  of  fornication  and  adultery,  or 
to  readmit  into  its  communion,  even  after  penance, 
such  as  had  ouce  fallen  into  these  crimes  after  Baptism. 

Ad  Scapuiam.  An  Address  to  Scapula,  Governor 
of  Africa,  exhorting  him  to  discontinue  the  severities 
which  he  exercised  against  the  Christians. 

De  Spectaculis ;  to  show  that  a  Christian  cannot, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  be  present  at 
Public  Games  or  Spectacles,  which  were  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Heathen  Deities.  After  having  shown 
their  effects  on  the  minds  of  such  as  were  present,  he 
undertakes  to  evince  that  all  the  circumstances  of  those 
sights,  such  as  the  attire  of  the  actors,  &c,  were  sug- 
gested by  Satan,  in  order  to  deceive  men  by  their  simi- 
larity to  the  Christian  ceremonies  ;  or  to  draw  them, 
even  unconsciously,  into  a  violation  of  the  Christian 
precepts.  He  concludes  with  a  well  known  passage, 
which,  though  too  severely  stigmatized  and  invidiously 
mutilated  by  Gibbon,*  is  certainly  marked  by  declama- 
tory virulence. 

De  Idololatrid ;  an  attempt  to  show  in  how  many 
different  ways  Idolatry  might  be  committed. f 

De  CuUu  Farminarvm ;  against  ostentation  in  the 
dress  of  females. 

AdNationet;  in  two  Books,  of  which  the  latter  is 
imperfect ;  a  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  written 
with  more  care  but  less  vehemence  than  the  Apology. 

De  Testimonio  Anima;  to  prove  that  the  Soul  bears 
a  natural  testimony  to  the  existence  of  one  God  and  to 
a  future  life. 

De  Pallia;  composed  in  order  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  taunts  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  consequence  of  his  quitting  the  Roman 
Toga  for  the  Pallium,  or  mantle,  worn  by  the  Greeks 
and  by  Philosophers.  This  singular  piece  of  learned 
extravagance  and  obscurity  is  selected  by  Mallcbrauche 
to  support  the  severe  censures  which  he  passes  on  the 
style  and  character  of  Tcrtullian.J  It  was  separately 
edited  by  Salmasius,  in  8vo.,  1656. 

Several  Works  of  Tertullian  are  lost:  several  suppo- 
sititious pieces  pass  under  his  name.  In  the  latter  class 
may  be  reckoned  some  Poena  ascribed  to  him,  deficient 
in  metre  and  destitute  of  merit.  Wc  may  also  perhaps 
add  a  small  Catalogue  of  Heresies  subjoiued  to  the  Book 
de  Pretscriplione,  and  not  found  iu  the  Codex  of  Agobsrd, 
the  most  ancient  MS.  of  Tertullian's  writings.  The 
Book  concerning  the  Trinity  (a  subject,  however,  on 
which  he  appears  to  have  written)  is  certainly  not 
genuine,   and  perhaps  belongs  to  Novation.  The 
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Dtdin?  and  Fail,  txc.  ch.  xei. 

/>I.-tfi7np,WlQ,  p.  OS. 

lie  la  HeeAxrene  He  la  ftrili,  lib.  v.  c.  8. 
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Treatise  on  Jatruh  Mealt,  is  also  the  production  of  a 
'  different  though  ancient  author. 

The  language  of  Tcrtullian  is  harsh,  uncouth,  inflated, 
and  obscure.  His  I.atinity,  of  which  the  expressions 
are  often  affectedly  drawn  from  the  Works  of  the  older 
Writers,*  and  often  Imrrowed  from  the  technicalities  of 
Jurisprudence,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  skilled.t 
is  full  of  unnatural  and  barbarous  constructions.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  bursts  of  great  force  and 
vivacity  occasionally  flash  through  his  dark  and  distorted 
sentences.  His  spirit,  austere  and  yet  fiery,  was  re- 
flected in  a  style  at  once  rough  and  vigorous.  His 
diction  has  been  compared  by  Balsac|  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  ebony.  There  is  an  impetuosity,  a  vehe- 
mence, and  an  acrimony  in  his  manner,  which  combine 
to  astonish,  to  stun,  and  sometimes  to  disgust.  His 
acquirements  were  varied  and  copious,  not  select  or 
well  digested.  His  understanding  was  acute  rather 
than  comprehensive ;  and  his  method  of  reasoning  is 
often  rather  ingenious  than  solid.  His  fancy  predomi- 
nated over  his  judgment,  and  his  zeal  often  clouded  his 
iotellect.  He  possessed  too  a  satirical  spirit,  which  oc- 
casionally adds  poignancy  to  his  remarks.  Above  all,  he 
felt  a  certain  fondness  for  enthusiastic  exaggeration; 
which,  while  it  led  him  to  neglect  the  milder  tones  of 
simplicity,  and  the  softer  touches  of  delicacy,  hurried 
him  into  die  pursuit  of  quaint  conceits,  smart  retorts, 
and  wild  hyperboles.  Hence  the  subtleties  which  over- 
cast his  thoughts,  the  constant  allusions  and  the  new 
or  newly  applied  expressions  which  distinguish  his  style. 

St.  Cyprian,  it  is  reported,  never  passed  a  day  with- 
out reading  some  part  of  Tertullian's  Works ;  and 
used  to  say,  when  he  called  for  the  book,  "  Give  me 
my  master.  §  Indeed,  though  he  has  not  cited  him,  or 
adopted  his  manner  of  writing,  he  has  imitated  him  in 
the  choice  of  some  of  his  subjects,  and  borrowed  many 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  chief  Editors  of  Tertullian  are  Rhenanus,  Pame- 
lius.  La  Cerda,  and  the  learned  Rigaltius,  (Rigautt.) 
candid  remarks  gave  offence  to  persona  of  the 
to  which  be  belonged.  The  Edition 
or  Rigault,  published  in  Paris  in  1664,  in  folio,  is  excel- 
lent. Sender  gave  a  new  edition  (1769 — 1773)  in  five 
volumes,  8vo.,  to  which  a  sixth  volume  was  added  by 
Schuzius  in  1776.  The  Edition  of  Oberthur  appeared 
in  1780  and  1781,  in  2  vols.  The  best  Edition  of  the 
Apology  is  that  of  Havercamp,  (Leyden,  1718,  8vo.)  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  (together  with  the 
Apologia  of  Justin  Martyr,  Minucius  Felix,  &c.)  by  W. 
Reeves.  For  further  information  on  the  different  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Tertullian,  Bee  Lumper,  Ilutor. 
Theol.  CriL  de  Fit.  eye.  SancL  Patrum,  lom.  vi.  p.  74b. 

MINUCIUS  FELIX. 
ciaciTia  a.  d.  210. 

Minucius  Felix  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Hlrd  century.  Jerome,  in  his  Cata' 
logue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  places  him  between 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  ;  ||  of  these  Fathers  the  former 

•  Ruhnkei.  Prat/,  ad  SehtUtri  Lexicon.  See  Bishop  Kaye 
•a  TrrtulUam,  p.  67. 

f  He  n  sol,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  another  Tertullian, 
who  wh  a  Jurisconsult.   Sec  Fabric  BMiatA.  Latm.  torn.  iii.  p.  347. 

I  In  a  Letter  to  Rigaalt 

t  Hieron.  De  fir.  JkW.  C.  53. 

1}  De  Fit.  Illmti.  c.  58.  But  ia  Be.  30.  (al.  50.)  where  perhapa 
chroooiof  ical  order  is  not  strictly  observed,  be  " 
VOL.  XI. 
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furnished  Minucins  with  many  thoughts,  the  latter 
borrowed  from  him  many  passages.  Nothing  certain 
in  knowu  respecting  his  Country  ;  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, however,  that  he  was  an  African.  That  be  fol-  and  Illru 
lowed  the  legal  profession  appears  not  only  from  the  Centuries, 
testimony  of  Lactantius*  and  Jerome,t  but  from  the v— -V~"""/ 
opening  of  his  Dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
Religion. J  This  Dialogue,  on  which  his  fame  rests, 
is  entitled  Octocim — the  name  given  to  the  Christian 
advocate,  who  is  introduced  as  answering  the  objections 
of  the  Heathen  dtsputer,  called  Cecilius,§  Minucius 
himself  being  arbitrator.  It  opens  with  a  free  and  vehe- 
ment attack,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  condition 
and  attainments  of  the  Christians  are  bitterly  reviled, 
the  Doctrines  of  their  Religion — such  as  a  particular 
Providence,  the  Resurrection,  &c— ridiculed,  and  the 
most  absurd  calumnies  repeated :  while,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  the  superior 
wisdom  of  adhering  to  ancient  opinions,  and  the  conse- 
quent prosperity  of  the  Romans,  are  insisted  upon. 
This  attack  is  followed  by  a  spirited  reply,  in  which  the 
folly  of  Heathen  Fables  is  severely  exposed;  the  proofs 
of  the  Existence,  Providence,  and  Attributes  of  the 
Deity  set  forth ;  the  circumstances  of  the  rise  of  Roman 
greatness  laid  open;  some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Christians  defended,  and  the  charge  against  their  man- 
ners refuted ;  and  their  purity,  fortitude,  and  other 
virtues,  warmly  praised.  The  Heathen  adversary  then 
acknowledges  himself  vanquished  and  converted. 

Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  Work  Tract 
concerning  Destiny,  ascribed  to  Minucius  Felix :  but,  {JJJfjJ? 
though  it  was  the  production  of  an  eloquent  writer,  ita^^1)^"* 
style  corresponded  not  with  that  of  the  Oclaviu*  ,i|  it 
was  perhaps  attributed  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
mise which  occurs  in  that  Dialogue,  that  he  would  treat 
more  largely  on  that  subject.*] 

'Die  Octaviu*  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  Ediiiaoi- 
Eighth  Book  of  Amohius.  This  error  had  been  ob- 
served by  Hadrian  Junius,**  and  was  fully  shown  by  the 
celebrated  Jurisconsult  Balduinus,  (Baudouin,)  who 
published  the  Work  separately  in  1560,  and  prefixed  a 
learned  Dissertation  on  its  author  and  its  contents. 
Several  editions  since  that  time  have  appeared ;  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  those  of  Wowerius,  of  El- 
menhorstius,  of  Hcraldus,  and  of  Rigaltius.  All  the 
Notes  of  these  Commentators  were  reprinted  in  the 
variorum  edition  in  1672.  The,  Dissertation  of  Bal- 
duinus, the  entire  observations  of  Rigaltius,  and  a 
selection  from  the  notes  of  other  Writers,  together  with 
his  own  judicious  remarks  and  corrections,  were  pub- 
lished by  J.  Davis,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  also  a  good  edition  by  James  Gro- 
novius,  1709. 

Octaeiut  is  a  Work,  which,  though  not  remarkable  style,  &c 

Cyprian,  in  which  he  it  followed  by  Baldnlo,  who  thinks  Mioucius 
flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  llird  century,  (Aster/,  c.  2.) 
Dirooius  places  him  near  the  end  of  the  reifn  of  Severn*,  a.  o. 


but  in 
ret  Age*  of  tit 


212.  Cave  in  the  year  220,  in  bis  Hi*.  Lit.  (Part  i.  p.  66.) 
the  year  207  in  his  Catvmhgieal  Tai/e  c/lhe  three  Jb 
Chrittiem  Chttrtk.   On  this  subject  may  be  consul 
Mens.  Ion.  iii.  p.  1.  AWei  mr  Matue.  Fehx. 

•  Lactanl.  ZJ»>.  J**t.  lib.  v.c.  1. 

t  De  Vir.  Bluet,  c.  58.  Em.  83.  (aL  84.) 

t  fefoe.c.2. 

$  Cecilia*  baa  also  tha  name  of  Natalia,  Octavios  of  Jane 
and  Mioucius  Felix  of  Marcus. 
De  t  ',r.  llluet.  c.  50. 
(Men.  c  36. 

.Ub.  vie.  1. 
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History..  for  extraordinary  research  or  powerful  ability,  is  written 
in  a  very  lively,  varied,  elegant,  and  agreeable  manner. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  set  forth  wkh  grace 
and  force,  and  illustrated  with  learning  and  intelli- 
gence. In  the  tone  of  flowing  declamation  and  of 
poignant  raillery,  which  pervades  it,  the  style  of  a  lawyer 
is  perhaps  obvious ;  but  it  is  not  calculated  to  warp  the 
judgment  rather  than  to  stimulate  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Minucius  Felix  was  evidently  versed  in  the 
Writing*  of  Cicero,  which  have  imparted  a  superior 
degree  of  ease,  correctness,  and  polish  to  his  diction. 

CYPRIAN. 

CIRCITER  A.  O.  248. 

Thascius  Ctecilius*  Cyprianus,  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
probably  of  Carthage,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
according  to  Pearson.t  in  the  year  246.  Previously  to 
that  period  he  taught  Rhetoric  with  great  applause,;  and 
appears  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  affluence  and  splen- 
dour. Of  his  feelings  after  having  received  Baptism  he 
has  given  a  description  in  a  florid  letter,  addressed  to 
Donatus:  shortly  after  which  it  is  probable  that  he 
De  Paaiiatt  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Vanity  of  Idols,  in  which  he 
shows  the  Unity  of  God,  the  absurdity  of  Paganism, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ — the  two 
first  points  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
Minucius  Felix,  the  latter  as  it  is  by  Tertullian. 
The  first  proof  which  he  gave  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
change  which  bis  opinions  and  habits  had  experienced, 
was  a  voluntary  distribution  of  his  property  among  the 
Poor. J  He  was  appointed  Presbyter,  and  afterwards 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Carthage,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  universal  suffrage  and  pressing 
wishes  of  the  People.  While  the  Persecution  of 
Decius  raged,  he  took  shelter  in  retirement ;  when  it 
had  subsided,  he  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  relaxed 
state  of  discipline  which  it  had  occasioned-  His  conduct 
during  the  disastrous  pestilence  which  afflicted  Carthage, 
affords  a  noble  example  of  piety  and  judgment  united 
with  the  keenest  sensibility.  When  the  streeta  were 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  the  dead,  and  the  living 
fled  with  selfish  fear,  abandoning  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends,  Cyprian  assembled  the  Christians,  and 
strongly,  as  well  as  successfully,  inculcated  the  great 
duties  of  that  humanity,  which,  like  the  beneficence  of 
the  Father  of  the  Universe,  embraces  within  its  circle 
not  merely  persons  of  the  same  persuasion,  but  the 
Gentile  and  the  Persecutor.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
when  Pat  emus  was  Proconsul  of  Africa,  he  was  banished 
to  Curubis,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  as  soon  aa 
Galerius  Maximus  succeeded  to  the  Proconsulate.  His 
return  was  followed  by  his  Martyrdom. 

The  last  scenes  of  his  life,||  as  well  as  the  part  which 
he  took  during  the  disputes  concerning  the  Lapsed, <[ 
and  the  rebaptizing  of*  Heretics,**  have  been  already 
described.  The  Hoe  of  conduct  which  he  adopted  with 
regard  to  Novatus,  will  be  touched  upon  in  a 
ing  paper. 


i  a  preibyter  » 
t  Fir.  1/iutt.  c. 


*  So  called  (ron 
converted.   Uier.  dt 
f  Anm.  Cyprian,  p.  6. 
J  LtcUoL  Dtv.  Imt.  lib.  t.  c.  1. 

I I  tier,  dt  Fir  Uhut.  e.  67. 
Enefrhptrdta,  p.  106. 
•I  Itnd.  p.  1(M. 

•*  /i.V.p.105. 


by  whom  hen, 


Hier.  <k  Fir.  Omf.  c,  67, 6tc. 


Our  accounts  of  Cyprian  are  chiefly  derived  from  his  Kccle- 
Life,  written  by  his  Deacon,  Pontius,  (which  we  have  .~"lR 
before  mentioned.')  the  Acts  of  hit  Martyrdom,  and  ,£i">d 
various  passages  in  his  Works.  U1d  Hint 

Cyprian  appears,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  have 
been  extremely  anxious  to  enforce  the  importance  of ' 
Ecclesiastical  authority.  Much  allowance  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  made  for  his  peculiar  situation,  surrounded 
by  men,  of  whom  some  wished  to  relax,  others  to  carry 
to  an  unnecessary  pitch  of  rigour  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  some  to  derogate  from  the  Episcopal  dignity, 
and  others  to  give  undue  influence  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  much  to  his  honour  that  he  always  main- 
tained the  independence  of  the  different  Sees;  and  that 
be  applauded  in  strong  terms  the  custom  of  giving  to 
the  People  their  share  in  the  election  of  Bishops.  Dis- 
countenancing secret  measures,  he  referred  all  matters 
of  consequence  to  his  clergy  and  congregation. 

A  Life  of  Cyprian  has  been  written  by  Le  Clerc.f  in  a  Life  by 
manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  Ecclesiastical  Le  CI  ere. 
memoirs  arc  usually  drawn  up.    Of  the  ob 
which  it  contains,  some  are  acute,  some  jt 
we  think,  ill-tempered. 

The  style  of  Cyprian  is  oratorical.  It  contains 
scarcely  any  allusions  to  Philosophy.  Though  familiar 
with  the  Works  of  Tertullian,  his  taste  led  him  to 
avoid  the  perplexed  and  uncouth  style  of  that  Writer, 
and  he  is  generally  clear,  flowing,  and  unembarrassed. 

The  correspondence  of  Cyprian  consists  of  eighty-  Genua* 
one  Letters,  comprising  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  (of  Works, 
which  an  analysts  may  be  found  in  Du  Pin.)  They  cast 
great  light  on  the  History,  both  internal  and  external, 
of  the  Church,  particularly  in  Africa. 

The  Book  on  the  Discipline  and  Dress  of  Virgins,  is 
chiefly  an  exhortation  to  avoid  the  ornamental  attire  and 
other  corruptions  of  the  Age.  He  speaks  of  virginity 
as  being  the  slate  nearest  to  martyrdom ;  as  removing 
from  its  possessor  the  curse  pronounced  against  the 
first  woman— as  raising  her  to  an  equality  with  the 
Angels. 

The  Treatise  respecting  the  Lapsed,  and  that  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  were  written  after  the  Persecution 
of  Decius. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Lapted  was  directed,  with  ex- 
pressions of  deep  censure,  against  those  persons  of  the 
party  of  Felicissimus,  who  were  desirous  of  extending  re- 
conciliation, on  easy  terms,  to  such  as  had  fallen  away, 
Cyprian  observes,  that  Martyrs  cannot  give  absolution 
of  sins,  which  is  a  power  belonging  to  the  Church, 
alone.  He  relates  certain  stories  of  apostates,  whom 
he  represents  as  having  been  punished  from  Heaven  for 
attempting  to  receive  the  Eucharist 

The  Treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  contains 
severe  reflections  on  Schism  and  Heresy. 

In  the  Book  on  the  Lords  Prayer  may  be  found 


For  an  account  of  the  Tract  to  Demetrian,  see  En* 
cyclopedia,  p.  104. 

Tlie  Hook  of  Mortality  was  composed  in  consequence 
of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in  the  reign  of  G alius. 

The  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  written  during  the 
Persecution  of  Gallus,  is  a  collection  of  texts  from  Scrip- 
ture, calculated  to  animate  the  Christians  to  submit 
with  courage  to  the  sufferings  which  attended  the  pro- 
fession of  their  Religion. 


p.  107. 


Vmv.  tan.  ail 
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!U-tt.      The  Treatise  on  Good  Works  and  Alms  was  written 
"v^"'  probably  in  a.  p.  254,  when  Cyprian  collected  consider- 
able sums  to  redeem  some  Christians  captured  by 
Barbarians. 

The  Book  on  the  Advantages  of  Patience,  written  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  baptism  of 
Heretics,  was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  256, 
with  a  letter  to  Jubaianus.  That  on  Emulation  and 
Eirry  {de  Zelo  ei  Livore)  appeared  sometime  afterwards. 

The  Work  of  Tettimoniet  to  Quirinus,  against  the 
Jews,  contains  a  variety  of  Scriptural  passages :  the 
First  Book  treats  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Jewish 
Law ;  the  Second,  of  the  Mission  of  Christ ;  the  Third, 
of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  Revealed  Religion.* 

*  Riret  considered  the  genuineness  of  this  Tract  doubtful  (Crit. 
Stcr.  lib.  ii.  c.  15  )  Baluiius,  who  examined  varioui  nunuwripls, 
admits  that  it  bat  been  interpolated,  (fiat,  arf  Cyprian,  p.  In 
Um  opinion  of  Lardoer  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  St.  Cvpriia  pub. 
UHed  a  Work  with  this  title ;  but  it  seems  thil  the  Bookaof  Trtltmo. 
au.  which  we  new  hare,  or  at  lesM  some  put  ol  them,  an  liable  to 


Among  the  Books  which  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  ?"!e" 
to  Cyprian,  are  the  following : — De  Sprctacvli*  ;  De  Bono  y/^lf0( 
Pudidtia ;  De  Laude  Martyrii ;  Ad  Notatianum  Hee~    the  11  ml 
reticum ;  De  Baptitmo  Httreticorum  ;  De.  Aleatoribus ;   and  Illrd 
De  Montibm  Sind  et  Sion;   Adversus  Judttos;  De  Centuries. 
Singularitate  Clericorum  ;  Sfc.  •  v  ^  ' 

The  Works  of  Cyprian  were  translated  into  English,  Edition*, 
not  without  care  and  elegance.by  Nathaniel  Marshall,  *«« 
in  1727 ;  and  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Lombert, 
in  1672. 

The  most  complete  Editions  are  that  of  Bishop  Fell, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1682 ;  (this  contains  the  Annates 
Cyprianici  of  Pearson,  to  which  are  added  the  Disserta- 
tion** Cyprianka  of  Dodwell ;)  and  that  begun  by 
Balttzius  and  finished  by  Dom.  Prudent.  Maran,  1726, 
in  folio.  This  splendid  edition  was  reprinted  at  Venice, 
in  1758. 


objections  that  have  not  been  fully  cleared  up."  'jCrtitM.  Ac.  Part, 
ii.  en.  xliv.) 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
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HERESIES  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


History . 


To  the  Philosophic  inquirer  into  the  principles  of 
Human  nature,  there  is  no  portion  of  History  which 
appears,  at  first  sight,  better  calculated  to  eitend  his 
knowledge  than  that  detail  of  mental  disorders  which 
an  account  of  ancient  Heresy  presents.    And,  indeed, 
on  accurate  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  erro- 
neous opinions  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
operations  of  our  faculties.    But  such  a  sketch,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.    Few  have  the  patience, 
and  fewer  still  the  ability,  to  examine  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  to  deliver  in  all  its  force,  the  reasoning  of  the 
author  whose  speculations  they  undertake  to  explain. 
Even  when  not  influenced  by  prejudices,  an  ingenious 
expositor  will  be  always  apt  to  blend  his  own  senti- 
ments with  the  theories  of  others,  and  insensibly  to 
substitute  a  brilliant  hypothesis  for  a  tedious  copy. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  even  in  modern  limes,  under  the  exist- 
ing wide  diffusion  of  Literature,  we  can  hardly  expect 
to~ discover,  with  exactness,  the  system  of  one  writer 
from  the  representations  of  another.    And  this  ob- 
servation is  true,  if  extended  to  authors  whose  cha- 
racter forbids  the  suspicion  of  wilful  deceit,  and  to 
subjects  of  a  mere  abstract  nature,  not  involving  any 
personal  interest,  and  not  appealing  to  any  particular 
passion.    A  recent   Metaphysician,  of  distinguished 
talents,  after  having  forcibly  shown,  by  numerous  in- 
stances of  misconception,  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  Work*,  makes  the 
following  remarks  which  will  find  an  echo  in  the  lan- 
guage of  every  man  who  has  calmly  applied  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  Truth  : — "  From  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  Works  of  those 
authors  whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to 
read,  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had  received  of 
them  to  be  faithful.    There  is  usually  something  more 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result ; 
some  mere  conjecture  represented  as  an  absolute  affir- 
mation, or  some  limited  affirmation  extended  to  analo- 
gous cases,  which  it  was  not  meant  to  comprehend. 
And,  by  the  various  additions  or  subtractions  thus 
made,  in  parsing  from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  considered  as  having  made  a  fortunate 
escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented  as  directly  oppoute 
to  what  it  is.    It  is  like  those  engraved  |H>rtrai(s  of  the 
eminent  men  of  former  Ages,  the  copies  of  mere 
copies, — from  which  every  new  artist,  in  the  succession, 
132 
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has  taken  something,  or  to  which  he  has  added  some- 
thing, till  not  a  lineament  remains  the  same.    If  we 
are  truly  desirous  of  a  faithful  likeness,  we  must  have  ^Btlintt 
recourse  once  more  to  the  original  Painting."-    But  no  ■  j-t-, . 
such  means  of  verification  remain  for  us  in  our  re- 
searches into  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  Heretics.  Their 
Works  have  been  destroyed  by  time,  by  accident,  or  by 
injudicious  zeal.    The  Fathers  (however  honest  their 
motives,  and  however  pure  their  intentions)  have  handed 
dow-i  to  us  a  picture,  drawn  sometimes  by  inflamed, 
sometimes  by  ill-informed,  adversaries ;  and  who  can 
pretend  to  trace  where  the  resemblance  lurks  amid 
darkened  and  distorted  features?     Devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  with  an  ardour  to  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Society  offers  no  parallel,  and  alarmed  not 
merely  at  the  dangerous  doctrines,  but  sometimes,  per- 
haps, at  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  various  Sects, 
the  orthodox  Christians  were  too  ready  to  admit  reports 
without  patient  and  cautious  investigation  ;  hence  they 
occasionally  impute  sentiments  not  held,  and  draw  (a 
fault   of  most   controversial   writers)  consequences, 
which,  however  logically  deducible  from  certain  prin- 
ciples, were  not  contemplated  by  the  persons  who 
maintained  those  principles.    The  excellence  of  the  end 
in  view,  sometimes,  wc  think,  prevented  them  from 
examining  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  it.     Without  the  remotest  design  of 
delivering  what  was  positively  false,  they  appear  to  us 
not  sufficiently  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  exactly 
true.    In  fact,  their  object  was  not  to  give  a  luminous 
view  of  the  sources  and  windings  of  error,  but  to  draw 
a  hasty  outline  of  its  hideousness,  and  to  deter  the 
Faithful  from  advancing  a  step  into  its  impious  circle. 
Thus  systems  which,  in  their  first  state,  were  obscure 
and  perplexed,  are  now  become  almost  hopelessly  unin- 
telligible.   Conjecture  alone  can  now  pretend  to  deli- 
neate the  original  structure  of  the  strange  labyrinth  of 
early  Heresy  ;  conjecture  alone  can  discover  the  rela- 
tion of  scattered  and  disjointed  parts,  and  fill  up  the 
chasms  of  a  mighty  wreck.    These  expressions,  the 
residl  of  dispassionate  examination,  are  not,  however, 
applicable  to  every  particular  relation  of  even  parti- 
cular Heresy,  but  to  the  general  state  of  the  inquiry. 
They  are  offered  ns  an  excuse  for  the  very  unsatis- 
factory analysis  which  we  now  present. 

So  'large  a  portion  of  error  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

•  Dr.n  .  ma.  Brown's  Lectvrei  on  the  J'kU  '.  /.hj  oftkt  Hum.xn 
fltnj,  \(>\.  ii.  p.  4(5. 
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Batcry.  intermixture  of  Philosophical  principles  with  the  pecu- 
liar  tenet*  of  Christianity,  that  Tertullian  has  not 
scrupled  to  call  Philosophers  the  Patriarchs  of  Heretics. 
*J^j  The  fact  is.  perhaps,  not  difficolt  to  explain.  There 
tf,  Btn-  exists  in  the  Human  mind  an  unquenchable  desire 
<n  irm  of  knowledge ;  a  desire  almost  uniformly  strong  in  all 
»  states  and  gradations  of  Society,  though  its  immediate 
objecU  and  channels,  susceptible  as  they  are  of  infinite 
Tariety.  will  differ  according  to  our  different  ages,  capa- 
cities, and  acquirements.  The  same  desire  which  draws 
the  early  e Sorts  of  the  Savage  towards  civilized  life, 
urges  on  his  more  enlightened  neighbour  to  specula- 
tions of  a  higher  order  and  more  extensive  range.* 
The  feeling  is  implanted  by  Nature ;  the  direction  is 
determined  by  circumstances.  When  Revealed  Religion 
first  disclosed  its  truths  to  mankind,  this  desire  of 
knowledge  received  a  different  bias,  but  lost  nothing  of 
its  inherent  activity.  Announced  with  extraordinary 
zeal,  by  men  whose  manners  were  simple  as  their 
morals  were  pure,  recorded  in  Works  bearing  the  most 
incontrovertible  marks  of  honesty  and  truth,  supported, 
too,  by  a  long  chain  of  striking  evidences,  and  adapted, 
moreover,  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  mankind,  Chris- 
tianity gradually  produced  conviction  even  on  the 
Philosophic  classes.  Thus  the  effect  of  this  new  belief 
may  for  a  time  have  been  to  calm  the  disquietude  of 
thought,  to  suspend  the  restlessness  of  curiosity.  But 
the  elements  of  agitation  still  existed,  and  were  soon 
again  excited.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  no  longer  turned 
itself  towards  the  discovery  of  general  facts,  but  to- 
wards an  investigation  of  all  their  possible  bearings, 
consequences,  and  modifications.  The  Christian  duties 
were  received  ;  the  Christian  doctrines  were  admitted  ; 
but  then  arose  the  attempt  to  explain  these  duties  in  all 
their  branches  and  relations,  and  to  accommodate  these 
doctrines  to  our  present  faculties  and  preconceptions. 
The  Passions  still  worked ;  the  Imagination  still  wan- 

•  S*e  Plnquet,  Dtetim.  Jf,  Hirinu.    Ditcouri  Prttmimirr. 


dered.  The  mind  of  the  Philosopher,  which  had  at  first  Hcrc'j"  of 
grasped  with  avidity  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  ^  ^"^ 
the  new  system,  and  remained  fixed  in  momentary  Centuries, 
tranquillity  on  its  recent  acquisition,  soon  broke  from  this  s^m^fmmS 
unaccustomed  state  of  rest.  Questions  which  had  long 
exercised  its  powers,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  insoluble 
in  this  our  present  circumscribed  sphere  of  existence, 
insensibly  suggested  themselves  again.  Explanations 
were  sought  in  Christianity,  and  not  found.  The  great 
mystery,  for  instance,  of  the  Existence  of  Evil  in  the 
works  of  Perfect  Goodness,  was  thought  still  covered 
with  obscurity.    The  Philosopher,  therefore,  without 
rejecting  his  last  acquired  belief,  returned  back  to  his 
old  opinions,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  facts 
which  were  revealed  on  principles  which  he  had  long 
before  embraced.    And  from  this  alliance  of  Philoso- 
phical works  with  Christian  dogmas  sprang  most  of  the 
Heresies  of  the  Hnd  and  Illrd  centuries. 

We  shall  endeavour,  under  each  separate  Heresy,  to 
point  out  the  principal  Works  in  which  it  is  more 
particularly  examined.  The  chief  ancient  Treatises  on 
Heresies  in  general  are  those  of  Irens?us,  of  Phil  aster, 
of  Epiphanius,  of  Augustine,  ami  of  Thcodorel;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  short  catalogue  of  Heresies 
affixed  to  Tertullian's  de  Preacriptione,  and  the  anony- 
mous Work  entitled  Pradettinaim,  (which  was  first 
published  by  Sirmond,  in  1643.)  At  a  later  period,  the 
subject  was  treated  by  Joannes  Damascenus,  ami  several 
other  Writers.*  In  modem  times,  it  has  exercised 
the  learning  of  Ittigiug,  Langius,  Lardner,  Pluquct, 
and  many  others ;  but  notwithstanding  the  high  merits 
of  some  writers  on  particular  Sects,  as  for  instance,  the 
masterly  production  of  Beausobrc  ou  Manicheism,  we 
know  not  or  any  general  work  which  gives  a  full  and 
luminous  view  of  the  History  of  Heresies,  their  causes, 
origin,  connection,  and  extent. 

•  J.  G.  Wtlcu.  BiUhtk.  Thnhg.  torn.  iii.  c.  vii.  sec.  10. 
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NAZARENES  AND  EBIONITES. 

Though  the  Heresies  of  the  Ilnd  and  IHrd  cen- 
turies arose  chiefly  from  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
dogmas  of  Philosophy  with  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  there  were  two  Srcts  which  «prang  from  an 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  far  as  we  can  trace, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Till  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  Jewish  converts  of  Palestine,  of  whom  a 
great  number  had  retired  to  the  small  towu  of  Pella 
beyond  the  Jordan,*  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
glory  of  their  ancient  Capital  would  be  restored  ;  and 
still  adhered,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law.f  When,  however,  that 
Emperor  had  raised  BcXxa.  Capitolina  on  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  and  excluded  the  professors  of  the  Jewish 
Faith  from  entering  its  precincts,  the  Christians  seem 
to  have  divided  themselves  into  two  classes.  One  class 
rejected  those  usages,  the  necessity  of  which  they  felt 
could  not  be  maintained  consistently  with  a  true  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  the  observance  of  which  served 
to  identify  them  with  the  Jews  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Romans ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  they 
elected  Marcus,  who  was  a  Gentile,  as  their  Bishop. 
Another,  but  far  less  numerous  class,  continued  to 
unite  a  belief  in  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion  with  the  maintcuance  of  those  practices  in 
which  they  had  been  educated  These  last,  in  process 
of  time,  if  not  at  first,  were  divided  into  two  Sects, 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ehionites,— a  division  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  •  accurately  observed  by 
ancient  Writers-! 

The  Nazarenes,  a  name  which  in  the  primitive  times 


*  Kpiph.  dt  Mrnnru  rl  PondrrA.  e.  13.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  171, 
ed.  Peuv. 

f  El  ouia  Chritliani  tx  Jitdant  pottunnum  pulabantur  (narnqut 
turn  tftcrom/fmar  nun  niti  ex  citvmncuione  habtbat  Ecclnia  uicrr- 
dotrm)  mi/tlum  coAortcm  cvflodua  tn  ptrpelHum  agilarr  /«•»'/.  qmr 
JmUrot  amnrt  Hiermo/fnur  adttm  arcrrrl.  Qwtd  7 utilm  Chnttuinte 
f\d'i  prajicuhal :  f  uia  turn  pami  omnei  Chntl«m  lirum  wb  in/it 
nbtrrrnltvne  rredrbant,  Stminm  id  lAomin*  ardinnntn  d*tpatitnmt 
Hi  /fgu  irmtta  a  itbtrialt  AWei  atqite  Efftrtitr  tultrrrlur.  /la  turn 
primum  Afarcua  ex  ffrnttbut  apud  Hirr^olymam  Epircvput  futl. 
Sulp.  Sever.  //«/.  Sncr,  lib,  ii.  c.  31.  Sec  the  manner  in  which 
Mn»heicn  has  explained  UiU  passage.  (Dt  Rcb.  Chrulian.  ante  Contt. 
p.  325.) 

Hence,  perhaps,  the,  different  accounts  of  some  writers,  e.  g. 
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seems  to  have  been  commonly  applied  by  the  Jews  to  th^T'n^d' 
all  Christians,*  were  not  generally  considered  as  being, 
strictly  speaking,  Herctics.f  They  appear  to  have 
believed  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,  ai>d  partook,  Ni 
at  least  in  some  manner,  of  the  Divine  uature.f  They 
maintained  that  the  Mosaic  Ordinances  were  to  be 
observed  by  the  Jews,  without  pretending  that  they 
were  obligatory  on  other  uations.§  They  did  not  attach 
any  importance  to  the  additional  ceremonies  of  the 
Pharisees,  or  the  interpreters  of  the  Law.fJ 

The  Ebioniten,  who  arc  supposed  by  many  to  have 
received  this  appellation  from  one  Ebion.*J  and  by  Ebiooite*. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  from  their  poverty,  pro- 
ceeded much  further  than  the  Nazarenes,  and  were 
accordingly  regarded  as  decidedly  hostile  to  genuine 

Origen  informs  113  that  the  Ebionites  were  divided  into  two  rlaaae*; 
»ome  asserting,  others  denying,  the  miraculous  coDctption  of  Cbrist. 
(Gaf.  CerY  lib.  ..)  Compare  Kuteb.  /Aaf.  Emit:  lib.  iii.  c  27. 
Theodore!,  h'abvl.  H*rtt.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Ac. 

•  Epiph.  Hart.  19  and  29.  See,  however,  Mangey's  Remarks 
upon  .Vowroi.  p.  9  and  53. 

t  Eplphanius,  however,  "ho  his  written  on  the  subject,  (Hatr. 

29.  )  ranks  them  amonj  Heretic" ;  but  his  account  is  very  con- 
fused and  unsatisfactory.  Tier  state  of  feeling  in  the  Ilnd  and  Illrd 
Ajw  towards  those,  who,  though  they  believed  in  Chri-tianity,  still 
observed  tli c  Mosaic  l-aw,  but  did  nut  force  the  observance  of  it  00 
others,  may  be  learned  from  Justin  Martyr's  Dutloyue  eri/A  Trypbn. 

\  Wa^vtutu'  »4  Xfirit  lptX»y-*if,i  I ir#.v»  m'.,  0v«p"  vmtru  ri  MCii 
hm>  »«Xj«w»iim<.  J.  Damascen.  dt  lltrrts.  sec.  29.  On  which  »e« 
lhenoleofM.th.LeQuieo,aiidaUo  hia  VIllli  Dissertation  prefiaed 
to  the  Woik. 

§  See,  howeTcr,  Augnstin.  in  Fault,  lib.  xiz.  c  18. 
Htemn.  in  c.  8.  Etiitr.  v.  9.  Ac. 

•J  So  Tcrtullion.  c.  .Ifcrcxwt.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  Ac.  and  many  other 
wrilers.  Compare,  however,  Orig.  r.  CW».  lib.  ii.  Euseb.  HiU.  Eec/. 
lib  "i.e.  27.  Ac.  "  I  do  not  know,"  aaysMangey,  "any  fact  of  antiquity 
better  proved,  than  that  (here  was  once  such  a  person  (as  Ehion,)  and 
that  he  gave  name  to  this  Sect."  (Arm.  upon  A'atar.  p.  b&.)  Bat 
the  Ebionites  themselves,  who  surely  oujht  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  a-serted  that  they  were  ao  called  from  their  poverty: 
airi,  #1  Wis  eisi.uf.tr*.,  Ics-r.v,  tsVsiwii  wr»X"*,  ««  «,  fmt'it,  if 
Xf*—<(  Ars»Ts**»  nktlt  ra  mrriw  m^»re,  mm  ntitmi  e-af* 
rtin  •riimi  ei>  AT»rTiX*>,  »«i  111  mx,ii*t  mmi  irtrnilmt,  svirvXaXa- 
/i.u'  umi  hi  Ti*n  *m>.urf<n  ivi  Txrrwt  fmri  mt-t^u.    (Kpiph.  Hair, 

30.  c.  17.)  Simon  says  it  may  well  be  that  1hose  wrilers  who 
have  thought  that  there  was  a  man  called  Ehion,  author  of  this  Sect, 
had  better  grounds  on  which  to  e>labli>h  the  fact  than  a  certain 
Spanish  Historian,  (Illcsrss,  Kb.  ti.  dr  la  Hal.  who  invented 
a  man  called  Hugo,  a  Sacramentarian  Arch-heretic,  from  vshom  the) 
Heretic's  of  France  have  been  named  I/uyon<dt.  («urf.  Cril.  dm 
AW.  Tetl.  p.  L  c.  «.) 
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Christianity.  They  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  Prophet, 
bat  denied  his  miraculous  conception,  affirming  that 
he  was  bora  like  other  men,  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature.*  They  deemed  the  practice 
of  the  Mosaic  rites  not  merely  necessary  to  them- 
selves, but  essential  to  all  who  hoped  for  salvation ; 
and,  consequently,  they  rejected  the  authority  of  Su 
Paul,  which  militated  against  their  conclusions.  They 
seem  also  to  have  admitted  the  superstitious  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Yet  they  are  also 
said  to  have  rejected  the  Prophets  with  abhorrence,  and 
though  they  retained  the  Pentateuch,  to  have  entertained 
for  it  but  little  veneration,  t 

Both  these  Sects  had  their  own  Gospel ;  that  of  the 
Kaza  rates,*  sometimes  called  the  Gomel  of  the  Twrlee 
Apostle*,  sometimes  the  Goipcl  of  the  JUebrem.  has 
been  considered  by  some  Writers  of  eminence  as  being 
the  original  Hebrew  of  St.  Matthew,  with  various  addi- 
tions derived  from  tradition.  That  of  the  Ebionites  is 
represented  as  having  been  more  corrupted. § 

The  Ebionites,  moreover,  are  said  to  have  forged 
several  books  under  the  names  of  St.  John  the  Apostle, 
St.  James,  St.  Matthew,  and  other  Disciples  ;[|  they  also 
tued  the  Voyages  of  St.  Peter,  by  St.  Clement,  but 
disfigured  by  alterations  and  falsities.*/ 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Nara- 
renes  and  Ebionites,  see  Le  Clerc,  Hist  Ecda.  An.  72; 
It  tig  i  us.  Distort,  it  Harts,  sec  1.  c  6. ;  Le  Quiea, 


•  Epiph.  /for.  p.  30.  when  be  describe*  at  Mine  length  the  prao* 
tier*  o*  the  Ebionites.  See  also  Ire*.  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Tertuli.  Vt 
rVyw.  FWW.  e.  6.    lit  Pnrtenp.  H*rer.  c.  33.  fte. 

f  Bpiph.  Meres.  30  and  13.   Simon  thioki  that  the 
who  received  no  other  than  the  fire  Books  of  Mows,  were 
turn  some  Samaritan*,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  imitation  of 
tlit  Nasareoes.  (Hut.  Grit,  dm  AW.  Trtt.  p.  i.  c  8.) 

|  "EX—ri  ft  ri  eased  IkrWn  mmmyyiXut  rXnArmrrf  'ECfMtri'  **»' 
■iiN  ymo  emflt  wn,  tutii  if,  ieX*  lyftf*  ECfmjutlf  yfimmmtm 
In  fk^iw  mm  Him  Si,  u  mm  rmt  ynimXtyimt  vmi  mri  wmt  'Ai(*mm 
iy  Xf<rr*>  arsfauXs,.  (l/<rm.  29.  Kb  9.}  Casaubon  would  read 
m  srJia*4*ra**,,  an  attention  not  supported  by  MSS.  (Esrrcit.  IS. 
mi  Anm.  Bmromii,  iec.  115.)  h  Evangefio,  ;w>  utmntur  fiazarem  el 
Bttfrntl*,  amed  mnper  in  Ormm  de  f/rbrmv  trrmant  Irmttul,  nut, 
tt  9-H<  .--.fur  i  plerimfm*  */e/M<r.  awAemtieum,  tee  Hier.  to 
Mmttk.  c.  IS.  Coaf.  Id.  Am*.  Petrng.  lib.  iii.  Do  Pint  JUut- 
int.  tec  3,  itc.  Simon,  who  ha*  treated  the  subject  with  much 
leaning,  considers  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenee  ai  the  original 
Iirbrtw  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  written  for  the  early  Christians  of 
Palestine;  containing,  however,  some  additions  which  were  in»rrted 
bj  iho  N  iurfnw,  but  which  are  not  to  be  rejected  ai  falsehoods, 
(/far.  Oris,  dm  Aba*.  TVtt.  p.  i.  c  7.)  Grebe  ooaaidera  it  not  u  being 
the  Ooapcl  of  St.  MaUhew  interpolated,  bet  as  being  composed  by 
J»»wb  converts  some  time  before  our  present  Gospels  were  written. 
He  supposes  that  the  Ktiarene*  ;in<l  Kt.im.ite*  afterwards  sffistd  to  it 
Ik*  name  of  St  M.uhew  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reception.  (SpieVef. 
fmtr.)  Mill  also  thinks  that  it  wai  written  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  bat  n  of  opinion  that, even  in  its  Ant  state,  it 
coaUioed  many  errors.  (Proteg.  in  Nov.  Test.)  Whitby  (as  well  as  Le 
Clerc)  looked  upon  It  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  translated  from 
Greek  into  Hehrew,  with  additions  drawn  frees  tradition.  ( Prtf. 
Vuemmrse  to  the  Four  Oonett,  p.  46.)  Jones,  who  has  diligently 
c&llrcled  trie  opinion*  of  other;,  also  regards  it  as  an  early  translation 
of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Hebrew,  with  the  addition 
of  many  fabulous  relations  and  erroneous  doctrines,  composed  in  the 
same  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  some  consort  Jews,  to  favour  their 
notion  of  mixing  Judaism  and  Christianity  together.  (IklWo/ 
**•  CsssjnaW  AmHanty  of  the  Hew  feet,  pert  iL  c.  31.) 
See  also  Fabric.  Cad.  Amocrymk.  N.T.  torn.  i. 

4  *&       «V  «**»>  li*rr'tlr  ntare*Wiw  Ltmmfrmimf  <*X 

tXm  as  wXatjiesrdev  mXXm  mmhombm  mmi  lnfuriaweeMtVy,  m.  r.  JU 
(£pipb.  H*r.  30.  sec.  13.)  The  Gospel  of  the  Rbionites  appears  to 
have  bren  diiftreat  from  that  of  the  Nasarenes,  only  inasmuch  as  it 
wan  more  corrupted  by  mutilations  and  additions  ;  lor  Instance,  they 
omitted  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  MaUhew,  (Kpiph.  ««rr.  30. 
see.  IX)  which  the  Naiareera  appear  to  hare  retnlnod. 

li  Epipb.  /fearcs.  30.  sec  22.  SJ  iead.  sec.  li. 


Diturt.  Damaietnica,  diss.  7.  De  Chrittianu  Naxarenu,  Heretics  of 
tt  eorum  Fide,  ntcnon  de  Ehionitu ;  Mangey's  Remark*  iiai 
upon  Toland's  Natarentu ;  Mosheim,  Meditationet  de         *y*  A 
bbione  tit  Obtervat.  Sacr.  p.  833 ;  W.  Wilson's  IUiif       v  L 
(roaioiu  of  the  Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament 
by  the  Early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Cfirutiatu  concerning 
ChriU,  4re. 

ELXAI — ELCESAIT3S  OR  HELCESAITiE. 

The  Elcesaita?  were  followers  of  Elxai,  (sometimes  Sect  arising 
railed  Elxaeus  and  sometimes  Elcesai.)  who  lived  in  from  to  s< 
the  time  of  Trajan.*    Educated  in  the  Jewish  faith,  i*™"'"*"' 

acquainted  with  the  Christian  Rclifrion,  and  conversant      i»  ?1m 
,  .     ,  -    .      ~.  .       P  _  .  ami  rfatlo- 

witn  the  notions  of  the  Oriental  Philosophy,  Elxai  aophy  with 
seems  to  have  attempted  a  combination  of  parts  gleaned  Christianity 
from  these  various  doctrines,  and  to  have  grafted  the 
whole  on  the  tenets  of  an  ancient  Sect  of  Ossenians, 
(supposed  by  Scaligcrf  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Esscnians.)  into  which  he  had  gained  admission.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  impressiop  left  on  our  minds  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  details  of  Epiphanius,  who  professes  to 
have  seen  one  of  the  works  of  that  Hcresiarch. 

Attached  to  Jewish  notions,  the  Elcesaita  turned 
towards  Jerusalem  in  their  prayers,  kept  the  Sabbath, 
practised  circumcision,  and  observed  other  ceremonies ; 
but,  retaining  little,  if  any,  entire  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  expressed  detestation  of  Sacrifices,  which 
they  maintained  had  never  been  offered  by  the  ancient 
Patriarchs.^  Though  they  believed  in  the  existence  of 
one  unbegotten  and  Supreme  Being,§  (whom  they 
thought  to  honour  by  frequent  purifications,)  they  con- 
tended, that  externa)  compliance  with  idolatrous  rites 
was  irreprehensible,  as  long  as  the  inward  mind  re- 
mained uninfluenced.  They  regarded  it,  therefore,  as 
the  part  of  an  intelligent  man,  on  trying  occasions,  to 
renounce  his  faith  in  words,  provided  he  preserved  it  in 
his  heart.ll 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Elcesaita?  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Christian  or  the  Pagan  Sects ; 
and  Epiphanius^  acknowledges  his  uncertainty  on  that 
point.  They  spoke,  indeed,  of  Christ  as  of  a  great 
King,  representing  him  as  clothed  in  a  human  but 
invisible  form,  of  stupendous  dimensions  ;**  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  they  applied  the  tide  to  our  Lord  or  to 
some  expected  Messiah.-tt  Since,  however,  as  we  learn 
from  Origcn.ft  they  retained  various  passages  of  the 
New  Testament, (though  they  rejected  the  whole  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.IJI)  it  must,  we  think,  be  concluded, 
that  they  had  partially  admitted  the  Christian  Religion. 

*  Bpiph.  /Arm.  19.  c  I.  Eoscbtos  places  the  rise  of  this  Sect 
mnch  later  (Hut.  Err  in  lib.  ri.  e.38.)  See  Tillem.  Mtm.  Art. 
Lei  tUceomitem.  Lardner*!  tfisr.  of  Heretic*,  book  II.  c.  22.  which 
chapter,  after  the  end  of  the  third  secUon,  was  added  by  the.cditor, 
J.  Hogg. 

t  AW.  te  Eueeb.  Ckrxm.  p.  37.   See,  howerer,  Ltonage,  Amtat. 
Eccl.  torn.  I. 
t  Epiph.  Heir.  19.  e.  9. 
\  Theodore!,  Hmrret.  JU.  lib,  fi.  e.  7. 
|1  Epiph.  flaw.  19.  e.  3. 

•J  Bpiph.  titer  19.  t  3.  Theodore!  gires  a  singular  account  of 
their  belief.  Among  other  doctrines,  he  ssys,  that  tbry  taught  two 
C brills,  one  abote  and  one  below;  aad  that  they  believed  Jesus  to 
transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  and  every  time  to  appear  differently. 
( J/aer.  Fat.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.)  Compare  Epipb.  liter.  30.  e.  3. 

Epiph.  liter.  19.  c.  4.  rf  rh,J-  e.  S. 

See  an  extract  from  Orion's  Hnraily  on 
la  Kuseb.  Hut.  BceUm.  lib.  vi.  c.  38. 
Hid.  Epiph.  Herr.  19.  e.  9. 
Hut.  Beet.  Theod.  Zf*r.  Fob.  lib.  ii.  c  7. 


■in 
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Elxai  (whom  they  regarded  as  a  newly  revealed 
'  power,  and  to  whose  race  they  showed  the  roost  abject 
devotion*)  had  composed  a  work,  which  they  imagined 
to  have  fallen  from  Heaven.t 

The  other  tenets  of  the  Elcesaitae  seem  to  be  mostly 
of  Philosophic  origin.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
addicted  to  Astrology  and  Magic.}  They  set  a  high 
value  on  water,  esteeming  it  as  it  were  a  divinity,  and 
as  the  fountain  of  lifc.§  Elxai  is  represented  as  having 
taught  them  to  swear  by  salt  and  water,  and  the  earth, 
and  bread,  and  Heaven,  and  the  air,  and  the  wind. 
And  sometimes,  it  is  added,  he  spoke  of  seven  other 
witnesses,  namely,  Heaven,  water,  Spirits,  holy  Angels 
of  prayer,  oil,  salt,  and  the  earth.  ||  Of  continence  he 
expressed  great  aversion,  obliging  his  disciples  to 
marry.  T 

This  Sert  is  said  by  Eusebius**  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  but  followers  of  it 
lived  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius.  In  Peraa,  beyond  the 
Deud  Sea,tt  they  were  also  called  Sampsa>ans,a  name  of 
which  the  origin  is  doubtful.  It  is  derived  by  Baroage 
from  Sampsa  in  Arabia ;  but  by  St-aliger  and  Le  Clcrc, 
who  have  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  in  their  favour, 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  the  Sun. 


tion  of  the 
Gnottie*. 
Gnostic*  of 
Syria. 


The  Gnostics  may  be  divided  into  three  Schools ; 
that  of  Syria,  that  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  of  Egypt  J I 
The  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  School  were  SaturnlnuB  and 


System  of 
Situminui. 


SATURNINUS. 

Saturninus,  or  Saturnilus,  of  Antioch,  published  his 
opinions  in  Syria  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ilnd  cen- 
tury, but  appears  not  to  have  acquired  any  considerable 
note. 

According  to  his  system,  there  is  one  Supreme  Deity— 
the  unknown  Father — who  created  Angels,  Archangels, 
Principalities,  and  Powers,    Seven  Angels  formed  the 

•  Epiph.  H*r.  53.  c  1.  Elxai  appear*  to  bare  much  influenced 
tbe  Ebionite*.  (Epiph.  Harr.  19.  c.  5.4c.) 

f  Epiph.  Harr.  19.  c.  I.  Grig,  an.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ectd.  lib.  ri.  c. 
38.  Compare  Theodorel,  Harrtt.  Fub.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Ob  similar  im- 
posture*, *ee  Jorlin's  Hemarkt  on  Ectles.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  The 
reader  cannot  Tail,  we  think,  to  observe  many  circumstances  of  simi- 
larity in  the  conduct  of  Elxai  and  of  Mahomet 

X  Theodoret,  liter .  Fab.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

T  Epiph.  //err.  19.  c.  2.  Fire  he  considered  "  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  water.  Epiphanius  introduces  him  as  using  the  following 
■trance  expressions  :  Tim  a-ytvirh  ua  rflt  rt  ttltt  n!  writ,  in 
vXsmWi,  mXmrn  yif  \ri  ri  nmrrtr  irft  ymf,  farh,  mlrri  lyyvrarv, 
mm  ir>>  art  wmffMhf  mt  rtfivvrh  mrttf  ri  ui*t  aiirn,  WftitHt  U 
miXXr,  Isri  ri.  r.  SUr„.   (/Ai</.  c.  2.)    Hi*  object  seems  to 

have  been  to  withdraw  his  disciples  from  Sacrifice*  to  lite  observance 
of  Purification*.  Bol  how  can  any  system  be  framed  from  the  discon- 
nected fragment*  which  are  Irh  to  u*  ? 

||  Epiph.  titer.  19.  c.  1.  M.  J.  Matter,  in  hi*  new  work,  thui 
attempts  to  explain  th?  theory  of  Elxai :  V  esprit,  In  aages  dt  la 
priere,  Fhuile  tt  U  set,  appartxennrnt  ii  un  ordrt  dc  chntct  tptntucl, 
■'esprit  on  It  pneuma  est  im  don  dn  yjtrvmr ;  la  an  get  meUent 
r/mnme  en  mpperl  apee  It  pltrome,  en  y  pvrlanl  let  pneret;  Chute 
et  le  tei  ami  let  embtemet  dt  la  communication  dm  pmruma.  Quanl 
au  $imt*  du  ciel,  de  I'eau,  tl  dt  la  terre,  ii*  appartitnnent  d  am  tout 
autre  ordrt  de  chases:  « tout  du  pmatenctt  cumyonxoues.  (Hist, 
Oril.  du  Gnottieisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  328.  Paris,  1828.) 

*}f  Epiph.  Harr.  19.  c.  1. 
Hi*.  Eeei,  ib.  ri.  c  38. 

ft  Hot.  53.  c.  1.   Jd.  tit  Anae.  e.  7. 

\\  The  Gnostics  have  been  divided  into  Judaiiing  Sects,  Atdi- 
Judaitmg  Sects,  and  Ederlh  Sects.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
division  is  pointed  out  by  M.  J.  Matter,  Hist.  Cril.  da  Qnetticitme, 
torn.  i.  p.  244. 


world  and  all  which  is  therein.*  The  Supreme  Deity  Hsrwfics  ©t 
descended  in  a  visible  shape  to  survey  his  work.  Tbe  ih"''"  J 
Angels,  smitten  with  admiration  of  his  luminous  image.t  * 
which  had  suddenly  vanished  as  they  attempted  to  seize 
it,  made  it  their  model  and  created  Man.  But  Man, 
thus  fashioned,  was  endued,  at  most,  with  mere  animal 
existence.  He  panted  and  crawled  as  the  worm  upon 
the  earth.)  Odd,  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
imnfipe,  inspired  it  with  the  spark  of  life — a  reasonable 
soul§— which,  on  death,  returns  lo  the  heavenly  source 
whence  it  emanated.  Man  arose  and  stood  erect. 
But  the  government  of  the  world  was  left  to  the  Seven 
Angels,  one  of  whom  gave  laws  to  the  Jews,  and  was 
regarded  as  their  God.  All  of  them  attempted  to 
establish  their  worship  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Satan,  by  which  he  perhaps  meant 
the  Evil  Principle  which  rules  over  Matter,  jealous  that 
any  but  himself  should  have  made  animated  bodies, 
and  that  God  should  have  imparted  to  them  a  virtuous 
soul,  made  another  race  of  men,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
evil  souLfl  Hence  the  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  among  mankind.  God,  displeased  at  the 
defection  of  the  Seven  Angels,  and  at  the  mixture  In- 
troduced by  the  Evil  Principle,  sent  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  Saviour, — unbegotten,  incorporeal,  and 
without  figure,  in  appearance  only  in  a  human  shape,— 
who,  bringing  Men  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Father, 
should  destroy  both  the  empire  of  the  rebellious  Angels 
and  the  power  of  the  Ruler  of  Matter. 

Such  appears  to  have  been,  in  tbe  main,  the  theory  Conse- 
of  Saturninus.    Maintaining  that  one  of  the  Seven  queue*  of 
Angels  was  the  King  of  the  Jews,  he  rejected  Ihe  Old  »«  above 
Testament.  Maintaining  also  the  evil  nature  of  Matter,  op""011 
he  asserted  (hat  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  real,  and  he 
the  resurrection  of  the  human  body ;  hence  he 
that  the  flesh  should  be  mortified  in  every 
hence  his  disciples  abstained  from  marriage 
and  from  animal  food 

•  The  school  of  Saturninua  maintained  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  attributed  in  Genesis  lo  the  Seven  Angel*  under  tbe  plural 
Elobim,  whereas  the  breath  of  life  ia  communicated  to  Man  by  Jeho- 
vah Elohio.  Many  of  their  idea*  are  also  to  be  traced  to  Philo. 
D'apris  Phiton,  cr  oui  distingue  Inornate  de  faaimai,  cVaf  ttnteUi- 
gence,  tntinm,  rt  fttprit,  mi et  que  tknmme  a  de  cautmmn  oree 
ramtnal,  e'est  time  vilaie,  Jwnai,  oat  le  primcipt  ammant  am* 

crgant  jii/ioM  carpocclle,  i^u^i,  akty*i-  Co  (jut  forme  la  miturc  de 
t'rtpnl,  e'est  le  pneuma  de  Dieu.  C* ett  Jd  Of  qua  Dttu,  Jehovah,  a 
ilanni  <1  /'Aumiwr,  »n  chargetml  let  puinaneet  inferieurtt  de  fair*  it 
rate.  PAUou  eiptiquail,  par  eette  nrcQnatamee,  It  pturtei  employe" 
dami  la  Gentle,  IvrtqmeUc  rapporlt  la  ritahdvm  du  Crtateur  Tela 
livtment  a  la  farmatunx  dt  ihomtme.  (Matter,  Hint,  da  Gnothcame 
torn.  L  p.  281.) 

f  fteturturn  ■)  tumm.l  polctiate  Iteidi  im«ame  apparemle,  ape. 
(IrtO.  Ada.  Harm.  lib.  i.  c.  24.). . . .  nmea  rtn  ataffi,  ri,  nA, 
trafaaa^drm  fnii. . . .  (Epiphan.  Hatr.  23.  c.  i.)  Instead  of  finer, 
it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  fwrtrar  iumm«.  (See  Dionya.  PeUv.^m ma </. 
ad  epiphan.  torn.  ii.  p.  40.) 

J  Cum  faetut  emet,  tt  turn  poluiuet  eriyi  platma  propter  iwAeciU 
liiatem  Aagelorum,  ted  quasi  rcrmivulut  tcacizartt,  oca.  (Irco.  Adv. 
Hair.  lib.  i.  c.  24.)    See  also  Epiph.  Hatr.  23.  c.  i. 

y  Epiph.  Htrr.  23.  c.  i.  See,  howerer,  Le  Quien,  AnmX.  im 
J.  Damascen.  p.  81. 

||  Sucb  is  the  theory  whksh  Meafaein,  with  more  ingenuity  than 
certainty,  ba*  attempted  to  elicit  from  tbe  perplexed  account  of 
I  reus  us.  (De  Ret.  Christian,  p.  337.)  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  what  were  really  the  notions  of  Saturninus  un  tbe  creation) 
of  Man  and  the  Origin  ol  Evil.  I  renews  say*  that  Saturninus  was  the 
first  who  taught  that  there  are  two  kind*  of  Men  made  by  th« 
Angels,  one  good  and  tbe  other  bad ;  tbe  Demons,  be  adds,  assisted 
the  worst. 

•J  The  above  account  ia  chiefly  drawn  from  Irrrwa*,  Adv.  Hare*. 
lib.  i.  c.  24.   Kpipb.  Umr.  23.  and  Theodores,  Umr.  FtAui.  lib.  L  c.  3. 
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BARDESAXES 


a  man  highly  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
ingenuity,  and  extensive  learning,*  was  a 
Syrian.t  born  at  Edcssa,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Apollonius.  the  favourite  of  L.  Verus,  having  at- 
tempted  to  draw  him  by  threats  into  a  renunciation  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  he  replied,  with  admirable  firm- 
ness, that  "  he  feared  not  death,  from  which  he  could 
not  escape,  though  he  should  comply  with  the  Empe- 
ror's desire."  He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into 
the  Valentinian  Heresy,  which  he  subsequently  recanted, 
but  without  being  able  entirely  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  false  notions  which  he  had  once  adopted, 
teas.  The  errors  of  Bardesanes  arose  chiefly  from  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Admitting  a 
Supreme  Being  pure,  happy,  beneficent,  and  wholly 
exempt  from  imperfection,  he  thought  it  absurd  to 
trace  Evil  to  His  agency.  He  sought,  therefore,  a 
distinct  cause,  which  he  considered  to  be  Satan.  To 
avoid  the  objection  that  this  was  merely  removing  the 
difficulty  one  step,  he  described  Satan  not  as  the  Crea- 
ture but  as  the  Enemy  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  Satan, 
however,  had  no  other  divine  attribute  than  that  of  self- 
existence  ;t  for  Bardesanes  did  not  consider  that  attri- 
bute as  involving  any  othcr.§  He  had  no  further 
part  in  the  government  of  the  world  than  as  much  as 
is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  existence  of  Evil. 
In  the  system  of  Bardesanes,  the  Good  Principle  is 
alone  omnipotent,  infinite,  containing  all  things,  the 
Judge  of  the  world.  The  Evil  Principle  is  confined 
to  the  Earth ;  for  our  Saviour  declares,  "  I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven  ;"||  his  perverse 
nature  is  wholly  insusceptible  of  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Being  created  the  world*}  and  its  inha- 
bitants. The  human  Soul,  then  formed,  after  His  image, 
pure  and  innocent,  was  not  clothed  with  flesh,  but  with 
a  subtile  and  ethereal  body,  conformable  to  its  nature  ; 
an  ancient  opinion,  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin.  This  Soul,  however,  being  afterwards 
seduced  into  transgression  of  the  Divine  Law  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  was  driven  from 
Paradise,  and  imprisoned  in  a  gross  and  carnal  body ; 
such,  according  to  Bardesanes,  being  the  meaning  of 
the  "  coat*  of  skins"**  with  which  God  clothed  Adam 
and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  such  the  "  body  of  this 
death*  ft  from  which  the  Apostle  longed  to  be  de- 
liTered.JJ 

*  Hier.  de  fir.  Ul.  c.  33.    Bardtianet,  cliam  PAiiutffilti 

odmiranttnr  xngenitm.    Id.  in  Otn  c.  1?,  Ac. 

f  He  w  sometimes  called  Babylonian,  whence  it  ha«  been  thought 
that  there  were  two  persons  named  Bardesanes.  See,  however, 
Lardner's  OraM.  part  li.  ch.  xxviii.  sec  12.  aad  Matter,  Hut.  dm 
Goo*,  torn.  i. 

t  »»t  Am'/3Am  amfn  a*i  mmynncrn,  are  the  ex- 

pressions of  the  Bardesanisl  in  Orig.  Ihol.  c  Mart.  Yet  he  rep  re. 
seats  God  as  alone  immortal.  Probably,  therefore,  Bardesanes 
thought  that  Satan  was  the  production  of  Matter,  which  he  regarded 
a*  eternal,  and  that  he  would  perish  oa  the  dissolution  of  hii  compo- 
nent particlM.    See  Beau".  Hut.  de  MamcA. 

S  The  Bardeaaaist  (in  Orig.  Dtal.  r.  .Ware.)  proteiU  against  the 
amnion  that  he  held  more  than  one  God. 

II  St.  hulte,  ch.  x.  v.18. 

%  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  In  this  respect  Bardemaes  differed 
from  other  Gnostic*. 

Cmrw,  ch.  iii.  v.  21.    Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strvm.,  lib.  iii. 
p.  466,  Ac. 

f-|  Eputte  to  tkf  Rmhw,  ch.      r,  24. 
It  Orig.  DtmJ.  «.  Mm. 
XI. 


Heretic*  of 

the  MuJ 
Centnry. 


Thus  was  Man  degraded.  Corruptions  and  disorders, 
the  work  of  the  Evil  Principle,  were  permitted  to  afflict 
the  moral  world.  Hence  the  internal  conflict  in  the 
human  breast  between  reason  and  passion.  On  this 
theory,  then,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  present 
body  is  the  cause  of  Evil.  The  flesh  is  represented  as 
being  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  soul  is  buried* 

In  order  to  teach  men  how  to  subject  this  depraved 
body,  of  which  they  are  forced  like  captives  to  drag  the 
chains  through  this  period  of  existence,  came  Christ, 
clothed  not  in  gross  flesh,  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  in  an 
ethereal  frame,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Angels,  when 
sent  on  missions  by  the  Deity,  had  appeared  on  earth 
and  conversed  with  mnn.f 

Abstinence,  fasts,  meditation— these  enable  us  to 
break  the  bonds  of  the  maleficent  power,  the  passions, 
which  enslave  the  soul — these,  therefore,  he  considered 
it  as  the  duty  of  his  followers  to  observe. 

Such  as  attended  to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  would, 
after  the  dissolution  of  this  "  tenement  of  clay,"  rise  to 
the  seat  of  happiness,  invested  with  a  certain  subtile, 
celestial,  and  incorruptible  body  ;\  that  body,  which, 
according  to  tire  interpretation  of  the  Bardesanists,  St. 
Paul  calls  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.§ 

In  defence  of  this  notion,  they  particularly  insisted 
ou  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle, "  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  cor- 
ruption inherit  incorruption.n|| 

Bardesanes  appears  not  to  have  rejected  any  part 
of  Scripture,  though  he  admitted  some  apocryphal 
books. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  system  of  Beawk*. 
Bardesanes  offers  no  solution  of  the  great  mystery 
which  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The  difficulty  will 
always  return.  If  the  Maleficent  Principle  is  beyond 
God's  control,  God  is  not  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of 
the  Universe ;  if  lie  is  under  God's  control,  then  God 
has  permitted  the  existence  of  Evil. 

Again,  the  Soul,  according  to  this  system,  though 
created  pure,  was  seduced  by  the  Evil  Spirit.  But  the 
Soul  must  have  been  by  nature,  at  least,  ttuceptiL/e  of 
being  seduced  into  sin.  Why  was  it  not  created  with- 
out this  susceptibility  ? 

Besides,  the  hypothesis  of  Bardesanes  is  not  merely 
unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  moral  Evil,  but  not  even 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  physical  Evil. 

In  examining  the  opinions  of  those  Heretics  who 
supposed  the  body  of  Christ  not  to  have  been  real  flesh, 
one  important  remark  will  naturally  suggest  itself — 
the  History  of  the  Crucifixion  must  have  been  consi- 
dered as  resting  on  unquestionable  evidence,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  have  denied  the  fact 
than  to  have  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  explaining 
it  away  on  the  strange  hypothesis  of  false  appearances, 
which  fascinated  the  senses  of  the  spectators.*] 

•  Orig.  Dial,  c  Mart. 

f  *Ey*  *yj(  tn  *»rvsg  W  *Ayys*.w  r£  'ACf**^*  **pS*n|r*  •**  ff*?" 
aval  IV<*»  auu  *fu\ar*;  »m  mmt  i  Xprh-  words  of  the  Bardrtsmst. 
(Hid.)  In  answer  to  the  objection  drawn  from  SL  John's  Que/*/, 
(ch.  L  i.  14.)  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  ha  pretended  thai  *  flesh" 
in  that  passage  was  used  in  the  sense  of -  body,"  #«*ui  umi  rm*\ 
miri  iti  (/ftisf.)    Christ  came  into  the  world  through  the  Virgin 

pert  of  the  substance  of 


St  r*ul,  (1  Corinth 
.  37.)  "  thou  wwr<l  out  that  body  that  shall  be." 
1  Cons/A.  ch.  vi.  v  15.  ||  JliJ.  ch.  xv.  v.  50. 

See  Pluquet,  Itkt.  del  Hern.  Art.  Uardetane,  and  Betgier, 
Diet,  de  TkMeg.  Art.  Bmrdeunutet 

T 
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Besides  writing  Treatises  upon  the  persecution  which 
the  Christians  in  Syria  experienced,  Bardesanes  com- 
posed many  Works  in  Syriac,  which  were  translated  into 
( I  reek  by  some  of  his  numerous  disciples :  of  these  are 
particularly  mentioned  one  against  Marcion,  and  other 
Heresiarcns ;  and  another,  an  excellent  Dialogue,  (said 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus.)  On 
Datiny.  From  this  last  Work  Eusebius  has  cited"  an 
elegant  and  learned  fragment,  in  which  Bardesanes  un- 
dertakes to  prove  that  Man  is  not  conducted  by  instinct 
and  necessity,  as  the  brute  creation,  but  by  reason  and 
liberty.  He  shows  that  although  all  men  are  of  the 
same  nature,  yet  there  are  innumerable  diversities  of 
laws,  religions,  customs,  and  manners,  sometimes  in 
the  very  same  Country  and  under  the  same  climate ; 
and  he  considers  this  a  circumstance  as  explicable  only 
on  the  supposition  of  freedom  of  choice.  He  observes, 
moreover,  and  it  is  an  observation  wliich  deserves  to 
be  attentively  noted,  that  the  Christians,  though  dis- 
persed in  so  many  different  parts,  could  by  no  means 
be  induced  to  deviate  from  their  own  peculiar  laws  and 
customs ;  and  chose  to  suffer  poverty,  dangers,  igno- 
miny, and  death  itself,  rather  than  to  commit  what 
Christ  had  declared  to  he  criminal.  Of  his  Commen- 
taries on  India,  some  fragments  remain. t  He  also 
wrote  a  variety  of  Hymn*,  which,  being  rapidly  diffused, 
contributed,  doubtless,  to  lend  very  powerful  attractions 
to  the  errors  which  they  conveyed.  They  were  super- 
seded  in  the  IVth  century  by  the  Hymnt  of  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  composed  in  the  same  rhythm,  and  to  the 
same  tunes.  These  last  have  thrown  light  on  the 
opinions  of  Bardesanes,  against  whom  some  of  them 
were  directed. 

The  I  test  account  of  this  Heresy  is  contained  in  the 
Dialogue  agaitui  the  Marcionita,  ascribed  to  Oriffen. 
For  further  information,  see  Kuseb.  Hut.  EccJ.  lib.  iv. 
c.  SO.  ;  Epiphan.  Hot.  56. ;  Theodoret.  H<er.Fab.  lib.  i. 
c.  9.2. ;  Augustin,  Hier.  35. ;  Chronic.  Rdeuen.  ap.  Jos. 
Simon  Asseman,  liildioth.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  389.  See 
also  F.  Strunzius,  Hut.  Bardtsanit  tt  Bardtminislarum  ; 
and  particularly  Beansobre,  Hist,  de  Manich.  torn.  ii. 
lib.  iv.  c.  9. 


TATIAN. . . .  Encrati/a.     SEVERUS  Sneriant. 

It  may  be  here  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice 
the  Heresy  of  Tatian  and  his  followers.  Tatinn,  stir- 
named  from  his  native  Country  the  Assyrian,  after 
having  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  visited 
various  Countries,  came  to  Rome;  in  which  city, 
being  shocked  at  the  distrusting  and  cruel  superstitions 
that  prevailed,*  he  began  to  feel  that  attachment  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  which,  on  further  investigation, 
ripened  into  conviction.  On  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Justin,!)  whose  acquaintance  he  had  cultivated  and 
whose  instructions  he  had  received,  he  returned  to  Svriu, 
where  he  published  the  errors  which  have  caused  his 
name  to  belong  as  much  to  the  catalogue  of  Heretics 
as  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  Some  time  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  these  opinions,  he  composed  a  Discourse 
againtt  the  Gentilet,  which  alone  of  his  numerous 
Works  is  still  extant  The  scope  of  it  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  the  iuventors  of  the  Sciences, 

•  Prrpar.  Enmgtt.  lib.  vi.  c.  10. 
t  See  Purpbyr.  He  At*,*,  lib.  iv.  Ac 
J  Tat.  Or,  c.  Gnee. 


but  had  first  received  them  from  those  who  were  styled 
Barbarians,  and  afterwards  corrupted  them,  especially 
Philosophy.  In  this  Treatise  he  also  defends  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  ()escril>iiifr  in  attractive  terms  the  conduct 
of  its  followers.  He  discourses  of  the  nature  of  God ; 
of  the  Word ;  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ;  of 
Freewill ;  of  the  Soul,  (which  he  regards  as  in  itself 
mortal,  though  to  be  raised  up  with  the  body;)  of 
Devils ;  the  whole  interwoven  with  sarcastic  remarks 
on  the  absurdities  of  Paganism  and  the  vices  of  Philo- 
sophers. This  Treatise  is  learned  and  eloquent,  bnt  not 
sufficiently  finished,  and  not  methodically  written.  It 
is  found  annexed  to  the  Works  of  Justin,  edited  by  the 
Benedictines.  A  good  separate  edition,  containing  the 
notes  of  W.  Worth  and  other  critics,  was  published  at 
Oxford,  1700,  8vn.« 

The  spring  of  Tatian's  Heresy  is  said  to  have  been 
vanity.t  first  excited  by  the  celebrity  of  his  master, 
afterwards  left  uncontrolled  by  his  death.  The  fame 
of  bis  own  pupils  contributed  to  nourish  his  ambition. 
The  desire  of  being  the  founder  of  a  Sect  occasioned  his 
fall.  Such  are  the  causes  recorded  ;  but,  ignorant  as 
we  are  in  a  great  measure  of  the  exact  principles  of  the 
Heretics,  we  are  still  more  ignorant  of  their  latent 
motives.  When  we  mention  any,  it  is  rather  to  state 
the  opinion,  than  to  vouch  for  the  knowledge  and  can- 
dour, of  ancient  reporters.  If  in  the  present  instance 
we  might  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  should  be  iuclined 
to  think  that  Tatian,  fatigued  and  harassed  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  Philosophy.^  had  sought  satisfaction  in  the 
clearness  of  Christianity,  but  was  soon  startled  by  the 
difficulties  which  occurred ;  thus  dissatisfaction  returned, 
and  his  notions,  drawn  from  the  Grseco-oriental  Philo- 
sophy, were  again  called  into  play.  So  difficult  it  is  to 
repress  the  bent  of  nature,  when  confirmed  by  the  force 
of  education :  so  much  easier  it  is  partially  to  adopt 
than  wholly  to  eradicate  old  opini 

the  ! 


Heretic*  of 
the  IlnJ 
Century. 


Hcr**y. 

Allrpi-1 


Tatian  is  said  to  have  formed 


Sect  called 


cratiUe,  or  the  Continent,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelins. 
He  invented  /Kons  and  Principalities. §  He  maintained 
that  the  Creator  was  but  a  subordinate  Deity, ]|  whom 
words, "  Let  there  be  light,"  he  represented  not  as  a  com- 
mand but  as  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Supreme  God.^f 
To  different  Deities  also  he  ascribed  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  These  step  were  made,  iti  order,  it  would 
appear,  to  defend  the  opinions  which  distinguished  his 
Sect;  and  these  opinions,  doubtless,  originated  in  the 
supposition  that  Matter  was  the  source  of  Evil.  Hence 
they  asserted  that  Christ  had  not  a  real,  but  only  an 
apparent  body  ;ff  hence  they  endeavoured  by  excessive 
rigour  to  mortify  the  flesh ;  hence  they  condemned 
marriage,*]  appealing  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  He 
that  sowelh  to  his  flesh  shall  of  his  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion;'' hence,  too,  they  abstained  from  animal  food.<j§ 
They  also  avoided  wine,  and  even  at  the  Eucharist  used 
but  water ;B||  whence  they  ore  sometimes  called  Hydro- 

•  Ropcrl'me  lhi«  Work,  tee  U  Ore,  Hut.  Etri.  Jn.  172.  me.  1. ; 
BulI,/tyfaw.fW.A'«%r  Rmck.r.WiW.  Oi/.  PAi/w.  lorn.iii.3 
Fabric.  U,b.  GV*r.  rd.  Harlai,  Um.  nil  p.  88. 

f  Irro.  yf</r.  ««er  lib.  i.  c.  31.   Hier.  H,  fir.  I/hat.  c. ! 

}  See  his  iccuunl  of  his  cootwsion,  Or.  c.  ( 

f  Kpinh.  Htrr.  46. 

|1  Clcni.  AlexaiHtr.  Eseerpt.  «  Mr.  i 

•J  Orif.  <tt  Oral.  I.b.  ii. 

**  Clem.  Akxandr.  Slrom.  lib.  iii. 

ft  H'er.  in  Go/,  p.  200. 

I'  Ireo.  A<t*.  Htrr.  UK  i.  c  31. 

M  Tbeod.  /Arr.  M.  lib.  i.  c.  20.  |$  Kptpb.  H*r.  46. 


ruttatr. 
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History. 


s  met  with  above  200  copies  of  this 
were  used,  as  compendious  Workn,  by 
istians.    Tatian  also  wrote  a  Book  of 


,*  "  offerers  of  water;"  probably  the  same 

as  the  AqvariLf  They  likewise  denied  the  solvation  of 
Adam.?  It  was,  probably,  in  defence  of  this  system 
that  Tatian  wrote  some  of  his  lost  Works.  He  com- 
piled ii  Gospel,  ur  rather  a  kind  of  Harmony,  formed 
out  of  passages  taken  from  the  Fonr§  Evangelists ;  that 
is,  it  may  be  supposed,  passages  were  selected  or  omit- 
ted, according  aa  they  coincided  with,  or  differed  from, 
■xti,  his  pectdiar  views.  Thus  he  expunged  the  genealogy 
»d*-  of  Christ,  (a  point  iu  which  it  was  similar  to  the  Gospel 
— •  of  the  HebrewaJI  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.) 
and  retrenched  all  that  related  to  His  human  nature, 
and  His  descent  from  David — facts,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  alone  enable  us  to  determine  that  the 
Harmony,  still  remaining,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Tatian.  but  in  which  Christ  is  often  called  "  the  Son  of 
David,"  is.  in  many  respects,  at  least,  a  different  Work ; 
and.  probably,  by  a  different  author. «f  Theodoret  in- 
form tt  us,  that  he 
Hurjnorty,  which 
■  re  unsuspecting  Christiana.  Tatian  also  wrote  a  Book  of 
"•tu.  Problems,  or  Questions,  on  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
Scripture,  which  questions  his  pupil,  Rhodnn,  intended 
to  resolve.**  Besides  these  Works,  he  composed  a  Trea- 
tise respecting  AnimaJs.Tt  another  against  those  who 
reject  divine  things,  and  another  On  Perfection  accord- 
ing to  the  Saviour.  He  also  undertook  to  put  the 
Epttile*  of  St  Paul  into  more  elegant  language.  JJ 
His  Stct  was  widely  spread. 

Tr»e  Encratiue  are  sometimes  called  from  their  master 
Tatiant,  or  Talianislt  ,■§§  though  it  would  appear  that 
the  former  were  a  branch  of  the  Sect  which  had  carried 
to  greater  heights  the  doctriues  of  the  latter.^ 
.  The  Encratitae  used  the  Acta  of  St.  Andrew,  of  St. 
John,  of  St.  Thomas  the  Go$ptl  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  Apocryphal  Writings.  They  also  used  some  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. *[f  Origen*»*  asserts 
that  they  discarded  the  EpMt*  ot  St.  Paul,  but  Eusc- 
*•*■•*■  biusftt  ascribes  this  measure  only  to  the  Serariaiu,  so 
called  from  Severus,  who  considerably  extended  the 
Heresy  of  Tatian. 

Severus  conceived  that  the  existence  and  intermix- 
of  Good  aud  Evil  in  the  world  showed  it  to  be 
1  to  opposite  Principles  ;  some  beneficent,  and 

•  Throd.  Hot.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c.20. 

t  Midc  a  different  Heresy  by  Aufujline  {/Arr.  C I .)  anil  Philast. 
(War.  TT  )  This  practice  had  been  (ollowe  I  by  some  CitlbuJio 
in  pem-cution,  tre  Cyprian,  Ep.  63.  Tillein.  Mem.  torn,  ii. 
part  ii.  Art.  Lrs  EneralUn,  On  (lie  aucitul  prejudice  in  tli«  Ent 
against  »ioe,  see  P.  R.  Jahlonsky,  TWA.  JEampivr.  part  L  p.  IJ1. 
Slosh  <U  Htb.  Okh,/  p.  399. 
J  Theud.  Htr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c.20. 

\  This  it  a  strong  oroof,  aa  Urdoer  hu  observed,  that  there  w»ro 
four,  and  but  Fonr  Gospels,  which  were  iu  eateeiu  with  CbrisUaua. 
(Crerfit.  part  ii.  ch.  tiii.) 

f  Du  Pin,  DMiolA  Art.  Talirn. 

•J  On  this  subject  see  Mill.  Pralrg.  in  AW.  7Wf.  p.  353  ;  F.  Wet- 
rtein,  Pruba.  at  AW.  Tat.  p  65;  Vale*,  AW.  ad  Juuck  lib.  iv. 
t.*29  ;  and  Lanlner's  Crttlti.  $t.  part  ii.  ch.  nxvi.  At 
that  Titian's  Dicttuamn  is  ia  the  \atican  library,  in  Uw  , 
gvape.  (Oib.  Or.  torn.  i.  p.  619.) 
*•  Euaeb.  //•>'.  Etcf.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
ft  TaL  Or.  c.  Croc. 

Ruaeb.  Hi.f.  Ecel.  lib.  ir.  e.  29. 
Aug.  Mrr.  25,  Ixc, 
Kpiph.  H*r.  47. 


others  mischievous;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  Heretics  of 
Supreme  Being.  These  Principles,  by  a  kind  of  com-  '**U« 
pact,  had  distributed  on  earth  an  equal  |N-oportion  of  Cra,°rr. 
blessings  and  evils.  Man,  presenting  on  union  of  vir-  "*  ~ 
tues  and  vices,  was  formed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  good 
and  evil  Spirits.  His  duty,  therefore,  was  to  distinguish 
what  he  had  received  from  these  respective  Powers. 
Now  every  man  wns  made  up  of  two  great  properties, 
Sensibility  and  Reason.  Sensibility  produces  the  pas- 
sions which  engender  misery;  but  Ucason  gives  birth 
to  such  pleasures  only  as  promote  tranquillity.  Seve- 
rus, therefore,  inferred  that  the  former  was  the  gift  of 
noxious  the  latter  of  beneficent  Powers.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  regarded  the  scat  of  reason  as  the  work  of 
beneficent,  and  the  scat  of  the  passions  as  the  work  of 
maleficent  beings  ;  from  the  head  to  the  navel  was 
formed  by  the  former,  and  from  the  navel  downwards 
by  the  latter.  Man,  thus  formed  of  two  contrary  parts, 
was  placed  upon  the  earth  ;  round  him  the  good  beings 
hod  placed  such  aliments  as  serve  to  support  the  body 
without  exciting  the  passions;  while  the  evil  beings 
had  placed  all  that  extinguishes  Reason  and  influences 
passion.  As  the  miseries  of  men  have  been  chiefly 
caused  by  drunkenness  and  lust,  Severus  concluded 
that  wine  and  women  were  the  productions  of  the  evil 
principle.* 

The  Severians  rejected  tite  Arit  of  the  Apostles. 
They  seem  to  have  retained  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Gospel,  but  to  have  interpreted  them  iu  a  pe- 
culiar manncr.t  Probably  as  a  necessary  conclusion 
to  their  opinion  respecting  the  evil  nature  of  Matter, 
tbey  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  the 
Encratitae  admitted. 

Apparently  another,  though  later  branch  of  the  En-  Apotaditi. 
cratitee,  were  the  Apotaclici,  or  Renounctrt;  so  called, 
because,  besides  following  the  opinions  of  Taliun  re- 
specting marriage  and  other  subjects,  they  renounced  all 
property,  considering  such  as  possessed  any  thing,  to- 
gether Willi  such  as  lived  in  the  marriage  state,  as  being 
incapable  of  salvation.  Epiphanius  argues  very  justly 
against  them,  not  for  giving  up  their  property  if  they 
were  so  disposed,  but  for  condemning  all  others  that 
did  not  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct.*  They  termed 
themselves  Apostolical,^  concluding  that  by  this  auste- 
rity they  imitated  the  A|K>stles.  They  also  appear  to 
have  been  called  Saceophori,  or  Sack-bearers. 

Respecting  Tatian's  Heresy,  see  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
lib.  iii.  p.  4t50,  and  Extrrpta  «  PActo*.  Orient,  p.  806; 
Epiphan.  Hur.  46.  c.  1.;  Orig.  de  Oraiione,  c.  13.; 
Hierou.  Comm.  in  Galat.  clu  vi.  See  also  Le  Clerc, 
Hut.  Ecd.  An.  173;  and  the  Dissertations  affixed  to 
Worth's  edition  of  Tatian. 

*  Par  tkii  deretopement  of  hit  opioion,  see  Pluqaet,  Diet.  Jet 
HM»,rt,  Art.  Severe. 

f  The  Severians  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  foilosrera  of 
Severus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who,  in  the  Villi  century,  formed  a 
party  among  I  lie  Kutychian*.    Bergier,  Diet.  Tkiai.  Art.  SeWrr. 

I  See  his  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  ("-- 
of  those  persons  in  the  < 


ttt 


In  OA.  lib,  v.  p.  874. 
Euacb.  Hut,  Ecd.  lib.  iy.  c». 


persons  in  the  church  who  renounced  their  good*  or  f 
>m  marriage.  (H*r.  p.  61.) 

v  Ap+ttoiici,  ow  a*  isto  iiMiuia*  orssayaii/MwW  focaevnuar,  e*  fuod 
in  i*am  eommtviomrm  mis  rtttp*rrml  «<<■«/«  etmjmgtim  ti  rtt  pro- 
pt  un  ptutJiitlm :  tfmatn  hmktl  emtkb/tev  n  wmnacAat  tt  ciertea  pJtt 
rsusni.   fiW  idtn  itti  aVrreftrt'  aaaaT,  ymmaai  tt  mi  wofcint  trpanmln, 

ewreaM,  tfv.   [Aug.  Httr.  40.) 
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HISTORY. 


MARCIONITES. 
CERDO— MARCION — LUCIAN — APELLES. 

CERDO  AND  MARCION. 

Gnostic  The  next  School  of  Gnostics  (if  the  word  be  taken 
School  of  jn  jts  wjjest  sense)  may  be  called  that  of  Italy,  or  Asia 
Minor.  jjjnor .  not  j,ecause  it  was  confined  to  those  Countries, 

for  it  was  widely  spread,  but  because  it  had  its  rise 

there* 

It  was  distinguished  from  the  other  Gnostic  Sects, 
by  its  marked  opposition  to  Judaism  ;  by  its  rigorous 
ascclical  discipline ;  and  by  its  pretended  claim  to 
possess  alone,  in  consequence  of  superior  critical 
knowledge,  the  genuine  Scriptures.  Its  chiefs  were 
Cerdo  and  Marcion.t 

Cerdo  came  from  Syria  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  about  the  year  141.J  Our  accounts  of 
his  opinions  are  meagre  and  inconsistent.*)  According 
to  Epiphanius,||  he  held  two  opposite  Principles ;  one 
Good  and  Unknown,  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus ;  the 
other  Evil  and  Known,  the  Creator,  who  spake  in  the 
Law,  and  appeared  to  the  Prophets.  According  to  the 
more  ancient  authority  of  Irena-us.^f  though  he  made 
a  distinction  between  the  God  declared  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  God  who  was  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  called  the  former  Jutf,  the  latter  Good. 
Theodoret**  developes  this  view  by  giving  Cerdo's  il- 
lustration. The  Creator,  who  was  also  the  Author  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  is  Jiut,  for  He  requires  that  "  an  eye 
should  be  given  fur  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
but  the  God  proclaimed  in  the  Gospels  is  Good,  for 
He  commands,  "  Whosoever  shull  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  ntul  if  any 
man  "  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
The  former,  he  contended,  directs  us  to  'love  a  friend, 
and  hale  an  enemy ;  but  the  latter  teaches  us  to  love 
even  our  enemics.+t 

In  consequence  of  this  view  he  despised  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Testament, \\  and  maintained  that  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission  from  the  Unknown  Father 
was  to  overthrow  the  Empire  of  the  Creator  of  the 
Wor1d.§§ 

But  as  he,  doubtless,  looked  upon  Matter  as  evil,  he 
would  not  allow  the  truth  of  the  birth,  and  the  reality 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  He  supposed  that  He  had 
assumed  the  mere  phantom  of  a  human  form,  and 
had   suffered  only  in  appearance.  ||||    He  was  also 


to  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  Hemic*  .f 

the  Ilnd 


*  Matter,  Hi*,  du  Gnottk.  torn.  i.  p.  334. 
t 

j  lren  Adv.  Ucr.  lib.  t  c.  28.  Euseb.  CAran.  p.  168.  PhUasl. 
>/«v.  44,  Ac. 

A  Aug.  de  H*r.e.2\. 
II  W.r.  41.  c.  1. 
♦jf  Ad,.  Hm.  lib.  i.  c  27. 
••  H*r.rob  lib.  i.e.  24. 

ft  It  wm  justly  observed  that  Cerdo  had  not  attended  to  the 
precept  of  the  law,  "  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy'*  ox  or  hi*  as*  going 
Mirer,  thou  shall  turely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  lho<i  *ee  the 
ai*  of  him  that  hatelh  thee  lying  under  hi*  burden,  and  thou  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,  thou  jhalt  auretyhelp  with  him."  (Krad.  ch.  xxiii. 
r.  4.)  Nor  Iwd  Cerdo  weighed  the  expression*  of  the  Gospel,  which 
■how  its  author  to  be  Just:  ''  With  whatever  measure  ye  mete,  it 
thai  I  be  measured  to  you  again."  (Matt.  ch.  vii.v.2.  Luke,  ch.  »L 
v.  38.")  Theod.  «*r.  Fab.  lib.  1.  c.  24. 


led  in 
body* 

These*  errors  Cerdo  recanted,  and  afterwards  taught 
again. t  The  result  was  his  ejection,  or  perhaps  pre- 
vious secession {,  from  the  Church.  The  system  of  Cerdo  Marcion. 
was  embraced  and  amplified,  more  boldly  maiutuined  Life, 
and  more  successfully  taught  by  his  disciple  Marcion.  a 
native  of  Sinope§  in  Pontus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius.|| 

Epiphanius  traces  his  alienation  from  the  true  faith  Irnproba- 
to  an  act  of  incontinence,  in  consequence  of  which  he  M^r  °\ 
was  not  only  excluded  from  tbe  communion  of  the  fiu^Kpj'' 
Church  by  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Sinope,  not  with-  phanios. 
standing  his  professions  of  repentance,  but  also  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  Bishopric  of 
which  his  ambitious  views  had  been  directed  *f  Beau- 
sobrc**  has  shown,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  the  incre- 
dibility of  a  story,  on  which  the  ancient  authors,  who 
professedly  wrote  against  Marcion,  have  been  wholly 
silent,  though  the  tenuur  of  their  argument,  fulling  in 
with  their  indignation  and  animosity,  would  frequently 
have  led  them  to  allude  to  such  a  circumstance  if 
currently  reported  in  their  time.    His  subsequent  con- 
duct, at  least,  appears  not  to  have  exposed  him  to  any 
accusation  of  immorality. 

Tcrtullian  relates  that  Marcion,  regretting  the  errors  Tertullia.iT* 
which  had  occasioned  his  repeated  ejections  from  the  account  of 
Church,  applied  for  readmission,  aud  that  his  application  h.'*  ™ 
was  granted,  provided  he  could  bring  back  to  the  l",B" 
Catholic  faith  those  persons  whom  he  had  drawn  into 
Heresy.  To  this  condition  he  assented,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  il.tt  There  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  Tertullian  has  here  confounded  Marcion 
with  Cerdo.J  J 

Marcion  is  described  as  a  man  fond  of  innovations,§§ 
of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  of  considerable  acquire- 
menU.|||| 

It  is  certain  that  his  followers  were  very  numerous.^ «f  N 
They  are  represented  by  Justin  Martyr  as  being  of  all  fc 
ranks,  and  in  divers  places.***  The  variety  of  Works 
written  against  him  sufficiently  evince  the  fact. ttt  About 
a  thousand  Marcionites  were  converted  by  Theodoret  in 
his  diocese.} t*  These  followers  are  said  to  have  held 
their  founder  in  high  veneration.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, differed  from  him  on  several  points,§}§  and  divided 


•  Epiph.  H*r.  41,  &c. 

■f  lien.  Adp.  Htrr.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  77. 

j  Vale*,  Ann.  in  Euseb.  Hitt.  EccUt.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Lardner,  Wit. 
of  tfrretict,  book  ii.  c.  9. 

§  It  i*  apparently  owing  to  the  situation  and  pursuit  of  his  native 
cilv,  that  he  i*  called  a  sailnr  by  Rbodon,  (ap.  Euseb.  Hi*.  Eeehrt. 
lib.  r.  c.  13  )  aod  frequently  by  tertullian,  {Adv.  .More.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
Ac) 

||  Tertull.  Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v.  c.  19,  Ac.  On  the  lime  in  which 
Marcion  lived,  see  Lardner,  Hittorg  of  Herttiet,  book  ii.  ch.  a. 
*ec.  2. 

{  Mrr.42.  c.  1.    This  story  is  also  found  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Heresies,  added  to  Tertull.  de  Prtneripl. 
Hittoirc  dr  Mmieh.  torn.  ii.  p.  77. 
ft  We  Pnturipi.  Htrr  c.  30. 
jj  Tillem.  .Win.  torn.  ii.  lib.  ii.  p.  195,  Ac. 
f  A  Tertull.  Adr.  Mart.  lib.  is. 
Ilfl  Hieron.  in  Ot.  c.  10. 

•]|»«J  See  Lardner,  Hi*,  of  Herefia,  book  ii.  ch.  x.  sec  9. 
••*  Apot.  i.  p.  70,  92. 

tft  Among  otner*,  Jintio  Martyr,  Dioayaius  of  Corinth,  Tbaophi- 
lu*  of  Antioch.  fl.il.p  of  Gortyna,  Modestus,  Melilo,  Apollinari.,  Ac 
IJt  Ep.  11 3.  torn.  iii. 
SVt  Tertull.  Adv.  Mure.  lib.  iii.  c,  2. 
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themselves  into  many  parties,*  a  circumstance  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  Heresy,  and  which,  by  not  being 
sufficiently  considered,  has  proved  a  source  of  much 
confusion  in  the  History  of  Religious  Sects. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts?  of  the  opinions 
of  Marcion,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The 
following,  however,  appears,  we  think,  to  have  been 
something  like  his  system. 

familiar  with  the  Stoical  doctrines,}  he  admitted 
two  Eternal  Principles,  Ood  the  Father  and  Matter. 
From  God  the  Fnther,  who  was  essentially  Good,  came 
the  Creator,  or  Demiurge,  whom,  in  conformity  to  the 
notions  of  Cerdo,  he  termed  Just,  or  Severe.  §  From 
Matter,  which  was  essentially  Evil,  came  Satan.  The 
Good  Principle  governs  the  Christians;  the  Demiurgic 
Principle  the  Jews;  the  Evil  Principle  the  Heathens.! 

Marcion  is  often  represented  as  having  admitted  the 
existence  of  two  Gods. 5  The  lax  use  of  the  title 
God,  doubtless,  led  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  clear, 
that  he  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  two  equal 
and  independent  Beings,  having  each  of  them  the  na- 
ture atnd  perfections  of  the  Deity.  The  Good  Principle, 
the  Marcionites  maintained,  was  infinitely  the  most 
powerful ;  and  Satan,  to  whom,  in  imitation  of  Scriptural 
eiprcKsion,  they  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  God,  was 
considered  by  them  as  an  Angel."*  The  Supreme 
Deity — the  Father,  of  pure  and  infinite  goodness,  in- 
accessible, invisible, tt  the  maker  of  spiritual  and  happy 
Beings— created  the  immaterial  and  unseen  world,  far 
;ae-iter  and  better  than  this  lower  and  visible  world, 
of  which  the  author  (operating  on  Matter  preexistent, 
which  is  in  its  nature  evil)  J  J  was  the  Creator,  the  God  of 
the  Jews, §§  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets,  and  represented 
as  a  sanguinary  Judge.|||] 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  was  their  distinction 


♦  Rbodon,  op.  Euseb.  Hut.  Eecte*.  lib.  v.  e.  13. 

♦  Thcodorel  [Utrr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c.  24.)  says,  Marcion  ticld  four 
Printers  ;  Kpiphaniiu  (fcVr.  42.  c.  3.)  lli»t  ho  held  three  ;  so  also 
Cynl  of  Jerusalem,  (Cat.  16.  c.  7.)  and  the  Dialogue  againtl  the 
Marcnmln,  ascribed  to  Origin.  Augnstioe,  expressly  contradicting 
Kpfphanius,  says  he  held  only  two.  {De  Hcer.  c.  22.)  According 
to  Rnodon,  in  Eusebins,  it  wu  one  Syoeius  who  introduced  the 
iloctrtnc  of  three  Principles  and  three  Nature*.  {Hue.  Ecc/rt. 
lib.  r.  c.  13.)  Some  of  these  contradictory  statement*  aro*c,  per- 
haps, from  confounding  the  different  branches  of  the  Marrionite 
Heresy ;  they  may,  however,  be  sin  attributed,  ai  Beaojobre  hat 
shown,  to  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  or  Principle,  which  was 
sometimes  taken  in  its  Philosophical  mum,  sometimea  in  ita  Political  ; 
in  the  fanner  signifying  a  •elf-csiitcnt  and  eternal  Being,  causing  the 
existence  of  other*, (*{znt  U  xiyi/u,  Xi  rnrt,  7ri  «i»  Urri  n  rwrvn, 
l(  ti  yinant,  PluL  tic  Phe.  Phil.  e.  2.  p.  875 ;)  in  the  latter,  a  Being 
who  has  power  and  authority  over  the  subject!  whom  be  rules.  When, 
therefore,  the  Marcionite  aaiertcd  that  he  admitted  but  two  Principles, 
he  meant  in  a  Philosophical  sense ;  ■'.  e.  there  were  but  two  Self- 
exbtent  Beings,  causing  the  existence  of  others,  God  and  Matter ; 
wheo  he  asserted  that  there  were  three  Principles,  he  used  the  word 
in  its  Political  sense;  i.e.  there  were  three  Beings  who  h.d  power  and 
command,  God,  the  Creator,  and  Satan.  God  having  power  o»er  the 
Chretiens,  the  Creator  over  the  Jews,  the  Evil  One  ortr  the  Pagin«. 
{Hut.  dt  Mamie*.  tom.il.  p.  89.) 

I  Tertull.  air  Prertcr.  c  7. 

o  He  is  often,  howeter,  said  to  hare  looked  upon  the  Demiurge  as 
an  Kvil  God.  (See  Tertull.  Adv.  Marx.) 
H  Orig.  Ao*.  safe.  Martian,  sec  1. 

*#  Iren.  lib.  iii.  c.  24,  tec.  When  the  Orthodox,  in  the  Dialer 
ascribed  to  Origen,  asks  the  Marciooite,  if  his  three  Principles  were 
eqoal  in  power,  he  answers  :  «,«  ^m,  mm  M,  Vn. 

Larimer,  Hutory  of  //rrrfics,  book  i.  see.  9.  book  it.  eh.  x. 
see.  10. 

tt  TertuU.  Adv.  Mare,  lib.  i.  o.  6. 
I*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  iii. 

♦  *  TertulL  Air.  Mart.  lib. i.e.  15.    Hitt.  Osa. M  h.  e. 44,  *C 
OH  Hier.  Oas.ee  feci 


between  Good,  Just,  or  Severe,  and  Evil.    The  division  Heretics  of 
of  mankind*  by  Hardesanest  will  illustrate  and  ex*    the  Ilwd 
plain  it.    Some  men,  like  scorpions  and  adders,  hurt  Ccatury> 
without  provocation ;  others  are  satisfied  with  doing  ir">T"' 
evil  to  those  who  do  evil  to  them ;  others,  lastly,  are  of*^^,?0 
ffentle  as  lambs,  and  render  not  evil  for  evil;  of  these,  Unction  in'io 
the  first  are  called  Wicked,  the  second  Just,  or,  rather,  Good,  Just, 
Rigorous,  the  last  Good.    By  the  Evil  One,  therefore,  •nd  BvlL 
was  meant  he  who  does  evil,  even  to  the  guiltless ;  by 
the  Just,  he  whose  treatment  of  men  is  measured  by 
their  mere  deserts,  whose  penalties  are  consequently 
confined  to  the  guilty ;  by  the  Good  One,  he  who  does 
evil  to  no  one,  neither  to  the  guilty  nor  to  the  guiltless, 
(goodness  being  employed  in  the  sense  of  mildness  and 
beneficence,)  in  defence  of  which  he  urged  the  text,  as 
he  read  it,  "  There  is  but  one  Good,  namely,  God  the 
Father.'*   In  this  scheme,  the  Supreme  Deity  resembled 
the  Gods  of  Epicurus,  and  most  Philosophers,!  neither 
suffering  nor,  in  any  case,  inflicting  pain  or  trouble, 
insusceptible  alike  of  offence  and  anger.§ 

Marcion  was  drawn  to  the  adoption  of  these  notions,  Whetherthit 
chiefly  by  an  anxiety — the  great  cause  of  most  of  the  «*"■»»•  was 
early  philosophical  Heresies — to  reconcile  the  Origin  of  f  a"-v  "5e  m 
Evil  |t  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.    He  thought  it  £r  .Crigm 
inconsistent  with  perfect  benevolence  to  create  a  world  of  Evil  ? 
of  sin  and  misery  like  the  present ;  he  perceived  not, 
that  his  own  system  was  exposed  to  the  objection,  that 
it  was  equally  inconsistent  with  perfect  benevolence  not 
to  have  prevented  the  Creator,  a  being  of  imperfect 
power,  from  making  this  world,  or  not  to  have  guarded 
against  the  evil  results  of  the  creation. 

He  also  regarded  the  formation  of  all  minute  parts 
of  the  universe  as  a  task  unbecoming*!  the  Supreme 
Deity ;  a  very  shallow,  but  not  unusual,  method  of 
reasoning. 

Marcion  maintained  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  Opinion* 
Good  Deity,  who  came  to  reveal  the  existence  of  His  '"i"'!'"*? 
Father,**  and  to  deliver  man  from  the  empire  of  the  *,u*  '* 
Demiurgctt  and  doubtless  of  Satan,  if,  as  it  would 
appear,  Marcion  really  separated  these  two  Principles. 
But,  as  he  considered  Matter  to  be  Evil,  and  the  Body 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Demiurge,*  J  he  nsserted.§§  that 
Christ  was  not  born  at  all,  that  He  did  not  grow  up  from 
infancy  and  early  youth,  but  descended  at  once  in  full  man- 
hood.Hfl  clothed,  however,  not  in  a  real,  but  in  an  apparent 
body.*f*{    In  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  Saviour's 

*  Pointed  oat  by  Beausobre,  iVt'sf.  de  Maniek.  torn.  ii.  p.  91. 
t  yip,  Euseb.  Prarp.  Evany,  lib.  vi.  c  10. 

J  Hoc  commune  est  omnium  /fW<:j<>/fA»rsjaii,  ft  Of*  eorum  tnotlo,  aui 
Drum  nihil  habere  ipmtnx  negotu  dicant,  et  nihil  exatbere  alien  g  aref 
coram  eliam,  otti  Drum  temper  agere  aliquid  et  mcJtri  trc — asm* 
asian  nee  irasei  Drum  arc  laocere.  (Cic.  de  Offie.  lib.  iii.)  See  War- 
burton,  Dir.  Lea;,  book  iii.  see.  4. 

4  Tertull.  Ado.  Mare.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 

||  On  this  subject  see  Bayle,  Diet.  Hitl.  Art.  Marciomlet.  The 
Orthodox,  as  that  ingenious  disputant  has  shown,  have  not  solved  the 
difficulty  respecting  the  Origin  of  Evil.  The  failure  is  not  peculiar  to 
them,  but  to  all  who  have  treated  a  subject  beyond  the  compass  of 
the  human  intellect. 

•J  Ar(irmv  etntmhrniet  imrtutlrntunmi  Marcionilar  cvnvertuntitr 
ad  ticij  ruction  em  operum  ereatorit  .*  Mas/runt,  inqntnnt,  grande  otwa 
et  dignum  Deo  munrltu.  (TertulL  Adv.  Mare,  lib.u  c.  13.)  Animalta 
irride*  au'astfWa,  ousr  ntcurimtu  arlifex  de  mJmttni  imgeniit  ami  »••'- 


if.  ().W.  c.  14.) 
Ad,.  Marx.  lib.  L  c.  15. 


TertulL. 
ft  Aid.  e.  16. 

jf  Iren.  Adv.  Haw.  lib.  I.  e.  27. 

it  Tertull.  Adv.  Mare.  lib.  ir.  c.  19. 

\\\\  IhuL  c  7.  21.   De  Came  Ckritii,  c.  1,  Ac. 

*J*J  Tertull.  Adv.  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  11,  22,  Ac 
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body  was  but  a  phantasm,  he  urged  that  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Angels  had  conversed  and  eaten  with  men, 
being  only  apparently  clothed  with  human  bodies;* 
he  referred  to  the  passage  in  the  Episile  of  St.  Paid 
to  the  Phiti])pian*,\  in  which  it  is  said,  that  "Christ, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  emptied  Himself,  and  took 
the  form  of  a  servant,"  that  is,  as  Msrcion  pretended, 
not  the  reality,  "  and  was  made  in  the  liktneuof  man/ 
that  is,  in  the  outward  shape  or  resemblance  of  man, 

and  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  that  is,  not  in  tub. 
stance  or  fieth-X 

It  was  also  in  consequence  of  these  opinions,  that  he 
denied  the  Resurrection  of  our  present  material§  body.j| 
He  allowed,  however,  the-  truth  of  a  Future  Judgment, 
but  the  Demiurge  was  to  be  Judge  orPuni&hor.^f  Re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  God,  the  wicked  would  be  seized 
by  the  fire  of  the  Demiurge  the  Souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous, on  the  other  hand,  would  partake  of  eternal  hap- 
piness in  the  presence  of  the  Benevolent  Being  and  of 
Christ.tt 

According  to  Transits,  Marcion  also  taught,  that 
Cain,  aad  others  like  him,  the  people  of  Sodom,  and 
the  Egyptians,  and  all  the  nations  in  general,  not- 
withstanding the  immorality  of  their  lives,  were  saved 
by  the  Lord,  when  he  descended  into  the  Lower  Regions ; 
for  they  came  to  Him,  and  he  took  them  up  into  His 
kingdom  ;  but  that  Abel.  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  the 
Patriarchs,  and  all  the  Prophets,  and  other  men  who 
had  pleased  God,  had  not  obtained  salvation  ;  for,  as 
they  knew  that  their  God  always  tempted,  and  us  they 
suspected  he  was  then  tempting  them,  they  did  not 
come  to  Jesus,  nor  believe  in  His  annunciation,  there- 
fore their  Souls  remained  in  the  Lower  Regions.?} 
Epipiiauius,  also,  mentions  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mur- 
cion,  the  Lord  descended  into  the  Lower  Regions,  and 
saved  Cain,  Corah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  Esau,  and  all 
the  nations  who  worshipped  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  ; 
but  led  there  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isuac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon. §§  This  singular 
doctrine  is  repeated  by  Theodoret,||l|  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Tertullian  ;«J4  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  his  having  held 
it,  or,  at  least,  some  very  similar  notion,  can  reasonably 

entertained.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  most 
plausible  explanation  :  it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  dead  might  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain salvation  through  faith  in  His  name,  as  well  as  the* 
living,  had  descended  into  Hades,  and  preached  there : 
now  Hades  comprehended  not  merely  the  seat  of  tor- 
ment for  Souls,  but  also  the  place  of  rest,  the  bosom  of 
Abraham;  in  this  last,  Christ  found  the  just  men 


•  Tf rtull.  Adv.  Mart,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
t  Ch.  ii.  y.  6-8. 

J  Tertull.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  iii.  e.  II.  Tertnllies 
Mqumen  which  mult  from  rappoaing  the  body  of  Chrif*  to  be 
Bierrhr  tllinory.  Ht  also,  Ttry  joatly,  quote*  St.  Luke,  ch.  xrir.  t.  38, 
».  Sre  Marctoa't  way  of  •fading  this  proof.  (Adv.  Mare.  lib.  iv. 
c.43.) 

$  See  Orig.  Thai.  c.  Mare.  mc.  5. 

H  Tertull.  Adv.  Mm.  lib.  i.  c.  94.    Bpiph.  Umr.  42,  Dee. 
5  Oil*.  Dial,  e.  Mart.  mc.  3,  kc. 
•*  Tertull.  Adv.  Mure.  lib.  i.  c.  87. 
ft  Hid.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  lib.  iv.  e  34. 


17.) 


in  lawrtior  (Htrr.  42.)  tbtt  M 
of  Mali  [See  Urd.er,  Hi*. 
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mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament;  to  them  He  announced  Heretics  • 
the  Supreme  Deity  hitherto  unknown  ;  but  having  been  th*  H«*t 
warned  in  the  Scriptures  to  avoid  such  Prophets  as  CeoUr7- 
preached  another  God,  even  if  they  wrouijhl  signs  or    "  ~*"^m 
wonders,  which  came  to  pass,  because  Jehovah  thus 
proved  their  fidelity,*  they  suspected  that  the  Demiutge 
designed  to  try  them,  and  rejected  Christ.    The  Lord, 
therefore,  passed  to  Tartarus,  and  preached  to  the 
wicked  who  were  suffering  punishment,  and  they  era- 
braced  the  offer  of  mercy,  and  were  saved. t 

Though  Marcion  admitted  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  the  Two 
Son  of  the  Good  God,}  he  would  not  allow  that  He  was  Christ*, 
the  Christ,  or  Messiah,  foretold  by  the  Prophets,  and 
Son  of  the  Demiurge.)  This  last  was,  according  to 
his  account,  a  Saviour  promised  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  yet  to  come,  in  order  to  free  them  from  their  ene- 
mies.! The  latter  was  designed  to  restore  the  state  of 
the  dispersed  Jews,  the  former  to  deliver  the  whole 
human  race.  He  denied  Utat  the  descriptions  given 
of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  corresponded  with  the 
accounts  of  him  in  the  New.4}  He  coulended  that 
these  Prophecies  were  nut  necessary  iu  order  to  esta- 
blish the  mission,  the  truth  of  which  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  manifestation  of  ilia  power  in  mira- 
cles;**  the  reality  of  which  miracles,  therefore,  (though 
it  may  be  thought  their  evidence  would  be  weakened, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  his  previous  suppositions, tt)  this 
Heresiarch  must  have  allowed.}? 

Marcion  appears  to  have  admitted,  in  the  main,§§  the 
Gospel  account  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
(though,  consistently  with  his  notion,  he  could  surely 
not  have  granted  the  reulity  of  His  sufferings He 
ascribed  His  crucifixion  to  the  Powers  subject  to  the 
Demiurge,  who  had  jealously  observed  that  the  Good 
Being  wus  destroying  the  Law. If  The  Creator  was 
not  aware  that  the  death,  or  the  apparent  death,  of 
Christ,  (for  a  pure  Spirit  could  not  suffer  deuth.)  would 
procure  the  salvation  of  mankind,***  i.e.  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  ancient  Law,  and  their  adoption  an 
children  of  the  Perfect  Father,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

Thus,  then,  Marcion  endeavoured  to  trace  the  difference 
between  the  Deity,  all-powerful  and  perfectly  Good,  and 
the  Demiurge,  just  in  his  intentions,  but  weak  and  im- 
perfect, and  also  between  the  Christ  of  the  former  and 
the  Christ  of  the  latter;  consequently,  between  the  doc- 
trine of  the  former  and  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  ;  and, 
consequently,  also,  between  the  conduct  in  the  Lower 
Regions  of  those  who  admitted  the  one,  and  that  of 
those  who  admitted  the  olher.ttt 


•  Demi,  ch.  xiii.  3. 

t  That  i*  Dm  aipuaauoa  of  iioau&obfe,  Hit.  da  ManioM.  lorn.  is. 

p.  3. 

1  Alh».— /.*fatf.t«-.u.p.42. 
$  UU. 

||  Tertull.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i.  e.  Ifi.  bb.  ill  e.  ft.  20.  lib.  iv.  C.6.  See, 
also,  Orig.  Dial.  c.  Af.irc.MC.  1. 
Tertdl.  Adv.  Mare. 
*•  Atd.  lib.  iii.  C.  3.  « 
ft  H»d.  lib.  iii.  c.  H. 
{  One.  Dial.  e.  Mare.  MC.  L    Compare  Uroaer,  MtH.  of  Herr- 


»  He 


U  lr.-n.  Adv.  H*r.  lib.  i.  e.  27. 

//*r.  42.  e  4. 
||||  Hot.  Fab.  lib.  1.  c  24. 
•J«  Ad,.  Marc.  lib.  iii.c.  24. 


the  fsctof  Uve  carrreoteof  Jram  bem*  dmtetl, 

by  lit  FWuiiU.  (Tertull.  Ad:  Marc  lib.  iv.  c.  42.) 
Tertull.  Dt  Came  Ckrati,  c.  5.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  iii.  e.  8. 
«j«J  Tertull.  De  Corn*  UrMi,  lib.  iii.  c.  *,  Orfc. 

MC.  2. 

•••  On«.  Dial.  a.  Mara.  *CC  2. 
fff  Sec  Matter,  Hut.  du  Ou*.  torn.  u».3&*. 
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Mnrcton  seems  to  have  differed  from  the  Gnostics  of 
hit  Age  in  not  professing  to  be  acquainted  with  secret 
traditions,  under  the  cover  of  which  he  could  neglect 
and  despise  received  notions :  he  confined  himself  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  but  then  he  pretended  to  be  able  to  discern 
parts  genuine  and  parts  corrupted,  and  parts  spurious, 
in  these  Scriptures.    He  corrected  what  he  conceived  to 
have  been  altered  with  as  much  boldness  and  presump- 
tion as  he  rejected  what  he  imagined  to  have  been  in- 
terpolated.   His  system,  ushered  forth  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Pagan 
Philosophers,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  numerous  Sects  of 
Heretic*,  was  peculiarly  dangerous,*  inasmuch  as  it 
tended  to  shake  and  confound  the  very  foundations  on 
which  the  weight  of  Christian  evidences  must  rest. 
Entire  fabrications  were,  perhaps,  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  such  attempts,  because  less  specious  and  less  likely 
to  entangle  the  inexperienced  examiner.  Marcion, 
doubtless,  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance,  that  a 
preai  variety  of  forged  Works,  talcs  ami  legends.  Gospels 
and  Acts,  were  circulated  in  all  quarters,  in  order  to 
p»e  an  appearance  of  plausibility  to  his  efforts.  He 
observed,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Fault  false  Apostles 
hud  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Evangelical  truths,  and  con- 
necthig  this  remark  with  supposed  contradictions  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,  he  very  rashly  concluded  that,  even  in 
fte  earliest  lime,  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  had 
suffered  from  falsification.    A  slight  view  of  the  chief 
alterations  which  he  made,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  critical  reform. 
Mnrdon  wholly  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  |  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Demiurge,  whose  Law  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  object  of  Christ's  mission  to  destroy.) 
To  attempt  to  unite  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  was  to  put  "  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,''  and  "  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon 
an  old."!!  He  wrote  a  work  called  Antithenes,^  in  which 
ht  opposed  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  a  view  of  showing  from  the  disagreement  of  the 
Law  and  Gospel,  that  the  same  God  could  not  be  the 
author  of  both.  For  instance,  he  contrasted  (without  con- 
sidering that  the  scheme  of  Revelation,  gradually  deve- 
loped, was  adapted  to  the  different  capacities  and 
situations  of  Man  under  the  old  and  under  the  new 
dispensations)  the  Lex  Talionis,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
widi  the  Forgiveness  of  Injuries  in  the  New ;  the  inter- 
ference of  Moses  in  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Israelites, 
with  the  non-interference  of  Christ  between  the  two 
brethren,  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of  their  inheritance ; 
the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce,  with  the  Christian 
prohibition  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  adultery.**  He 
the  Deluge  as  a  proof  of  mutability,  and 
imperfection,  in  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
as  if  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  necessarily 
implied  a  change  in  the  Divine  nature. ft    He  objected, 
too,  that  God  was  represented  as  repent  ing ;  without 
obwrving  that  it  is  the  poverty  of  language,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  which  induce  the  neces- 
sity both  of  describing  things  spiritual  by  metaphors 
drawn  from  things  sensible,  and  of  speaking  of  the 

*  Matter,  Hitt.  dm  Ontut.  torn.  i.  p.  351. 
f  Galal.  efa.  ii.  v.  4. 

I  Ong.  IhaJ  t.  Mure,  sec  2. 

(,  JM.SCC.  1. 

II  nd.  Euiph.  Htrr.  p.  203. 

%  Tcitull.  Adv.  Mare.  tlb.  i».  e.  1. 

Tertult  Adv.  Marc,  and  Oris.  Dial.  e.  Mare. 
ft  It* 


effec  ts  of  the  Divine  operations  in  modes  of  expression  K*rettes«r 
which  are  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  workings  of  *••!•*> 
human  feelings  and  passions.    He  urged  as  objections  -t"'nturY' , 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  institution  of    r " 
sacrifices,  the  distinction  of  meats,  and  the  command 
given  to  the  Israelites  to  plunder  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  points.  These  objections  were  refuted  by  Tertul-  TertulLjIaV. 
Kan,  who  wrote  five  Books  against  this  Heresiarch.  In  M*rck,»tm. 
the  first  be  shows  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
Supreme  Deity  is  different  from  the  Creator;  in  the 
second,  he  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  by 
which  this  absurdity  was  defended ;  in  the  third,  he 
proves  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
the  Creator  and  the  Author  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion; he  then  reconciles  the  supposed  conlrndictioo 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  showing, 
in  the  fourth  Book,  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  also  in 
the  fifth,  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.    In  his  Work  on  the  Flnh  of  r>  Cn,, 
Christ,  he  proves  against  Marcion  and  other  Heretics,  ckfitii. 
that  Christ  took  Teal  and  human  flesh  ;  and  in  his  Tract  *>  Raur- 
on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  he  refutes  those  persons 
who  denied  that  the  body  would  rise  again.*    We  have  ry^M,  & 
also  a  very  curious  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Marcion,  Recti  Fuk. 
in  the  Diahgiu  contra  Marcion  Ua*,  me  de  Redd 
in  Deum  JideA  ascribed,  though  wrongly,  to  Origen. 
To  confirm  his  doctrine,  Marcion  expunged  from  the 
New  Testament  all  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  all  passages  that  referred  to  the  Law  or  Prophets. 

Marcion  compiled  a  Gospel. J  chiefly  from  St.  Luke,  Marcion'* 
(though  without  calling  it  by  his  name,)  whom  he  ap  G°ipel. 
pears  to  have  selected,  because  that  Evangelist,  had 
been  the  companion  of  St  Paul,  the  great  opposer  of 
the  Judaizing  Christians.  This  preference  for  St.  Luke 
has  also  been  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  his 
Gospel  contained  not  the  account  of  the  Marriage  at 
Cana,  and  of  some  Parables,  not  corresponding  with 
Marcion's  aversion  to  all  pleasures  and  enjoyments. § 
This  reason  appears  to  be  insufficient,  as  Marcion  would 
doubtless  have  expunged  these  passages  with  as  much 
temerity  as  he  rejected  the  genealogy  and  baptism  of 
Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  Temptauon,||  from  the  Gos- 
pel, which  be  is  said  to  have  received  in  the  main.  It  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  his  rejection  of  a  Gospel  so 
deeply  revered  in  Asia  Minor,  as  that  of  St.  John,  with 
whose  disciples  he  was  acquainted. *J  On  this  subject  we 
are  unwilling  to  hazard  conjectures.  If  the  Ancients  have 
shown  prejudice  in  avoiding  to  give  us  minute  informa- 
tion respecting  the  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  Marcion 
was  led  to  pretend  that  certain  passages  were  spurious, 
far  greater  prejudice  has  in  modern  times  been  evinced 
by  the  assertion  that  the  Marcionites  were  *'  enlightened 
sceptics"  who  present  the  '*  first  specimen  of  Biblical  cri- 
ticism.*"" To  have  learned  exactly  the  successive  steps  by 

*  Sec  Bishop  Kaye  <■*•  7VrfW/i<*#i,  frum  p.  474  to  54)5. 

+  It  was  publithed  in  1673  in  4to.  with  Notes  hy  J.  R.  WrUirio, 
who  considers  il  as  the  work  of  Orijen.  See,  howerer,  Rivet,  Crit. 
Smer.  lib  ii.  13.   B«au«.  Hitt.  it  Mm  torn,  ii  p.  84. 

{Ires.  Ado.  liar.  lib.  i.  c.  27,  &c.  Marcion  omitted  the  two 
first  chapters  of  St.  take. 

$  Mattar,  Hitt.  du  Onott.  lom.  i  p.  334. 

|!  The  Gospel  of  Marcion  (which  some  deny  to  base  been  grounded 
on  St.  Luke)  ha*  rxcrcitetl  the  peui  o(  Semler,  LemVr,  Coradi, 
Eichhorn,  Schmidt,  Stoir,  Psoitis,  Hog,  Araelh,  Sehiitt,  Gmt,  Naait- 
dor,  Hahn.  aarf  OUhausen.  (Matt  lit*,  dm  Omtt.p.  357.  Kabr,  tUk. 
Ortr.  H.  Hart.  torn.  vii.  p.  160,  note  )  See  also,  particularly,  Simon's 
Hut  Crit.  du  Son.  Tett.  and  Marsh's  AAeAsr.'u,  vol  iii. 


•T  Matter,  Hit.  du  Gmtt.  torn.  i.  p.  334. 
Bichbom,  cited  by  Matter,  p.  355. 
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which  Marcion  arrived  at  these  false  conclusion*,  would 
have  furnished  us  with  additional  instances  of  the  mis- 
takes to  which  unsound  principles  of  criticism  and  logic 
infallibly  lead:  but,  as  far  as  we  can  now  discover,  it 
seems  most  just  to  conclude,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  variations  in  consequence  of  different  readings, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  caprice,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
the  adoption  of  false  rules  of  interpretation  and  reason- 
ing,* but  far  more  often  the  desire  of  removing  obstacles 
to  an  assumed  hypothesis,  were,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  principal  sources  of  innovation.  One  useful 
result  must,  however,  follow  from  the  inquiry ;  it  has  led 
to  the  examination  of  Christian  evidences,  and  to  the  col- 
lation of  manuscripts  in  ancicut  languages,  by  which  we 
can  now  illustrate  the  authority  and  genuineness  of 
the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  the  different  texts  which  Marcion  altered ;  they 
will  be  found  amply  detailed  by  Epiphanius:  some  may 
be  considered  as  only  the  various  readings  found  in 
manuscripts, t  but  by  far  the  most  are,  we  think,  gross  and 
deliberate  corruptions,  designed  to  prevent  the  objections 
to  which  the  system  of  Marcion  was  exposed.  It  ought, 
however*,  to  be  added,  that  he  avoided  expunging  every 
text  which  militated  against  his  opiuions.  Tcrtullian 
supposes  that  he  so  acted  in  order  that,  since  he  left 
what  he  might  have  omitted,  it  might  be  denied  with 
greater  plausibility,  that  he  had  erased  any  passage,  or, 
at  least,  erased  it  without  sufficient  cause.*,  To  prove 
that  these  alterations  were  unauthorized,  his  opponents 
adopted  the  only  course  of  argument  which  remained  by 
which  he  might  be  refuted,  viz.  to  establish  the  su- 
perior antiquity,  and  the  consequent  genuineness,  of  their 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.*) 

Marcion  rejected  the  Act*  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed 
his  New  Testament  consisted  only  of  two  parts  ;||  the 
Gotptl  being  chiefly  that  of  St.  Luke,  mutilated  and 


Century. 


•  It  a  •  »erjr  melancholy  bet,  twit  one  which  cannot  justify  the 
conduct  of  Marcion,  that  Mine,  even  among  the  Orthodoje,  are  charged 


with  baring  retrenched  certain  passages,  became  they  appeared  t 
Ihem  to  ascribe  too  great  a  decree  of  human  weakness  to  our  Lord. 
For  ins  lance,  Bplpbaoiua  says,  that  In  the  copies  of  SL  Luke 
which  had  not  been  corrected,  it  was  written  thai  Jews  had  wept, 
but  the  Orthodox  had  expunged  the  Wurds :  ifitiupi  rl  ifHtkrrr*  fi 
Xjtrft,  $6&*iim$  ami  s»*  M«r«vTif  «tir#v  t.  r'ik*t  ami  T.  ream. 
(Epiph.  in  Ancor.  c  31.)  The  account  of  Christ's  Agony  in  the 
garden,  and  the  Angel  strengthening  him,  was  also  effaced  in  many 
copies :  Kec  mti  ignmndum  main  etl,  rt  in  Grateit  tt  in  Lafini* 
cadimbut  compluruuit  vet  de  adetniente  A ngelu  ret  dc  tudm  tanguiaro 
nihil  trriplum  repcriri.  (Hilar,  sfe  Trin  lib.  a.)  See  Daillc,  Du 
frai  Vugt  del  Pirei,  p  68,  and  Lardners  Hitt.  of  Herri,  p.  252. 

\  As  instance*  of  emendation,  not  intended  to  mutilate,  and  per- 
baps  even  correct  In  Epistle  to  Galatiaas,  ch.  v.  ».  9.  ha  reads  M«* 
*  corrapleth,"  for  (spsT,  *•  leavenelh." 

Epiphauius  says,  that  Marcion  changed  uifin,  in  first  Epistle  to 
Corinthians,  ch.  x.  ».  9.  into  X»rs-<*.  But  Xjirrii  is  the  reading  in  our 
copies.  He  accuses  him  with  bating  added  Slim,  in  Epistle  to  Thes- 
salonians,  ch.  ii.  r.  15.  It  is  in  our  copies.  In  second  Epistle  to 
Corinthians,  ch.  it,  ».  4.  Marcion  explained  6i««  e.i  mOm,  ruirm  to 
mean  the  Demiurge:  to  avoid  the  objection,  Irenaeus,  and  other 
ancients,  place  a  comma  after  %%n ,  and  refer  aium  r»vr*v  to  ante*, ;  a 
singular  Instance  of  rash  criticism. 

J  Et  Marcion  quart/am  contraria  »Un,  ilia  credo  industria  tradere 
dc  Ecangelio  aw  noluit,  ul  rx  Aw  quar  erudrre  pttuit,  nrc  tramil,  •//* 
osmt  rratit.  nut  negrtur  rramttet  nul  mrrito  misuse  dtcatur.  (TertulJ. 
Ad».  Marc.  lib.  iv.  c.  43.) 

*>  Ego  muum  dico  perum  t  Marcion  mum.  Eyo  Marcionit  affirmn 
I  /  Martian  mm.    Q"'t  mttr  not  drtcrmiunhtl ,  mat 
i  ra/io,  ei  prmocrAcn*  auclaritotrm,  quod  anliquiut  reperietur, 
<f  ti  prtrjudtctnu  mlialionrm,  quod  potter  iu*  revmcetur  t  {Ibid.  lib.  4.) 


altered,  and  the  ApoUoUeon,  consisting  of  ten  of  the  History  a 
Epistle*  of  St.  Paul,  also,  for  the  most  part,  for  similar  I,"<1 
reasons,  mutilated  and  altered.  The  Epistle*  which  he  ad- 
mitted are  the  following,  in  the  order  in  which  he  arranged 
them  :  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian*.  first  and  second  to 
the  Corinthian*,  Epistle  to  the  Roman*,  Jirtt  and  second 
to  the  Thessaloniatu,  to  the  Ephetians,  which  he  called 
to  the  Laodicean*,  to  the  Colouian*,  to  Philemon,  to  the 
Philippian*.  Some  variations  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  the  followers  of  Marcion  subsequent  lo  the  time 
ofTertullian.* 


nf 


ri  prwjudicant  mlialionrm,  quod  poUtriut  r 
H  See  Bpipha*.  Ait.  liter.  42.  c.  10,  Ac. 


The  conduct  of  the  Marciooites  in  general  appe 
to  have  been  marked  by  immorality.  When-  Tertt 
taunts  them  by  askinjr  why,  if  they  acted  consistently 
with  their  opinion,  that  the  Deity,  being  of  absolute 
Goodness  was  not  to  be  feared,  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  pleasures  and  vices  oi  the  Heathens,  and  save 
their  lives  in  times  of  persecution  by  offering  incense  to 
idols  ?  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  tenour  of  his  argument, 
that  their  actual  practice  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
supposed  consequences  of  their  principles)  was  appa- 
rently free  from  reproach.  J  As  a  proof  of  their  sincerity, 
many  of  them  are  said  to  have  submitted  lo  martyrdom. ( 
In  times  of  persecution,  according  to  Epiphanius,  they 
abstained  from  animal  food. II  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  fasting,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  as  being  the  day 
on  which  the  Demiurge,  or  God  or  the  Jews,  towards 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  show  no  respect,  created  the 
world  and  rested.  The  same  principle  of  opposing  the 
Creatoi,  and  of  combating  Matter  which  is  Evil,  which 
led  them  to  subdue  the  body  by  fasting,  and  lo  embrace 
martyrdom  with  the  greater  cheerfulness  as  the  means 
of  being  delivered  from  this  corporeal  prison,  also  induced 
them  to  extol  virginity, ^[  always  to  despise,  and  some- 
times to  forbid  marriage,  by  which  the  world  of  the 
Demiurge  is  peopled.**  Regarding  the  Good  Deity  as 
holding  married  life  in  detestation,  they  admitted  cone 
to  Baptism  but  the  unmarricd.tt  none  to  the  Eucharist 
but  such  as  renounced  the  connubial  state.**.  For  these 
two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  they 
observed,  though  it  appears  not  in  all  respects  in  the 
regular  manner.  §§ 

We  are  also  informed  that  they  had  their  own 


*  At  least  this  wems  the  best  way  of  reconciling  Kpiphinius  with 
Tertullian  on  c.  ix.  where  the  former  asserts  that  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon was  totally  corrupted  ;  the  latter  that  it,  by  reason  of  its  brevity, 
had  escaped  the  falsifying  hands  of  Marcion. 

f  Age  ilaaur,  qui  Ueum  nan  limn  quati  bonumqaiil  non  in  out  nrc* 
tikidinrm  tbuttU,  tummum  yuo  ttanm  f nullum  <rita>  unmiiutqui  Dt»M 
non  timtntt  Qu,J  n  on  frvqiteutni  lam  pdenutt  vofuplat'i  Cirri 
fmrrnlit,  et  carter  ttrrirnlit  rt  *cenr  larcirientu  T  Quid  nan  rt  in 
pertccutionunu  rlattm  obiatd  (icrrrii  ammam  negaiwnr  lucrum  f 
Abtit,  inquit,  attil.  Ergo  jam  timet  delictum,  tt  hutenJa  prtUuti 
Mum  lim'ri  qui  prohibit  delictum.  (.He.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  27.) 
\  Lardncr,  Hitt.  of  Herri.  huoU  ii.  eh.  X.  sec.  26. 
$  Euseb.  Hut.  Ecd.  lib.  »  c.  16.  Encydopafdia^  p.  97.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says,  that  some  men  hastened  to  deliver  themselves  to 
be  put  to  death,  uut  of  aversion  to  the  Demiurge  :  [St rim.  lib.  it.)  be 
"  lea  in  all  piobsbility  to  the  Marcionitcs. 

Hmr.  42. c.  12.  See,  however,  TVrtnll.  Ada.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
Epiph.  Uerr.  42.  c.  3. 
••  Terlull.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
ft  Ibid.  '.ib.  i.  c.  29,  &c. 

J  J  Hud  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Nec  alibi  coujuMclat  adtacramrnlum  Hapiii- 
nutlu  rt  Eucharitlier  admit/rut,  wn  inter  re  cvajurarerinl  adcrrtmt 
fructum  nuptiaTum,  ut  adrernu  iptum  erratortmu  (Hid.  lib.  nr.  c.  34.) 
Compare  Clem.  Alexaudr.  Slram,  lib.  iii.p.  43. 

t &  They  pcrmiiied  women  to  bapliic.  (Epiph.  Hot  42.)  They 
used  water  in  the  cup.  (/tirf.)   They  often 
tiroes.  (Assf.) 


jl  Conduct  ai 


casloms  of 


ten. 
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Soikt.  churches.*  Such  seem  to  be  the  most  important 
particulars  which  remain  of  the  manners  of  the  Mar- 

tmto.  cionites.  The  obvious  fact,  that  nearly  all  their  follies 
and  absurdities  may  be  traced  to  their  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  danger  of  adopting  a  single  false  prin- 
ciple. 

Una.  Lucian,  Lucan,  or  Leuctus.t  was  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Marcion,  who  designed,  by  certain  modifications, 
to  improve  his  system,  and  who  appears  to  have  formed 
a  distinct  Sect  J  We  are  not,  however,  informed  in  what 
particular  respects  he  deviated  from  his  master.  He 
agreed  with  htm  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
Principles^  Good,  Just,  and  Evil ;  he  proscribed  mar- 
riage in  order  to  oppose  the  economy  of  the  Demiurge  ;|| 
and  he  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ.4!  With 
him,  also,  Lucian  regarded  the  souls  of  animals  to  be 


of  the'same  kind  as  the  souls  of  met 


and  hence  it  is. 


that  he  allowed  the  resurrection  as  well  of  the  former  as 
of  the  lalter.ft  According  to  Tertullian,  J  J  he  supposed 
that  neither  the  body  nor  the  soul  would  be  raised,  but 
a  sort  of  third  substance  ;  which  opinion  is  represented 
as  being  derived  from  Aristotle. 

Isjtriti  Lucian  is  chiefly  known  as  being  the  author  of 
numerous  forgeries :  among  others,  the  Hutory  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  Proteeangelion,  or 
Cotpel  of  James ;  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus ;  the  Acts 
or  Journeying*  of  the  Apostles,  &c.§§  Dr.  Lardner 
closes  his  view  of  these  Apocryphal  works  with  the  fol- 

Oiwv  lowing  judicious  remark  : — "  One  obvious  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  long  account  of  the  forgeries  of 
Leuc'tus  is,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were 
then  received  with  distinguished  respect,  and  regarded 
as  writings  of  great  authority  :  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  thought  of  publishing  books  under  the  names  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Besides,  these  forged 
writings  do  not  oppose,  but  confirm  the  general  ac- 
count given  us  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  They  ull 
take  for  granted  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person,  and 
His  power  of  working  Miracles;  they  acknowledge  the 
certainty  of  there  having  been  such  persons  as  Matthew 
and  (he  other  Evangelists;  and  Peter  and  the  oilier 
Apostles.  They  authenticate  the  general  and  leading 
facts  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  They  presup- 
pose that  the  Apostles  received  from  Christ  a  commis- 
sion to  propagate  His  Religion,  and  a  supernatural 

*  Fncitmt  fatal  vetpr,  faeiunt  ecetotias  at  tVardomtar.  Ttrtull. 
wh.  Alar****,  lib.  ir.  c.  5. 

f  Called  io  Epiphaoius  Lucian  the  Elder,  (liter.  43.  c.  1.)  Ter- 
tnUian  (Oe  Rentr.  Cam.  c.  2.)  and  Origcn  (c.  Celt,  lib.  11 )  call 
bun  Locan.  He  teems  to  be  the  same  Heretic  who  is  sojjielimes 
called  Lucius  Letcius,  Leucius,  Lentitins,  Leoolius,  Ij-ntius,  Scleuciis, 
Lucius,  Cbarinus,  Nexoebarides,  and  Leooides.  (Lard.  llul.  of  Iter. 
book  ii.  ch.  xiii.  sect.  6.) 

J  Epiplian.  Har.  43.  c.  1.     He  add*,  that  tbis  Sect  no  longer 


Y  Photiui  *av\  that  Lucian  represented  Uie  God  of  ihe  Jews 

as  an  Evil  Being,  and  Simon  Magus  as  his  minister,  and  called  Christ 
Falhcr  and  Son.  (Corf.  114.) 

(|  R*d.  In  defence  of  bis  aversion  to  Uie  Demiurge,  he  appealed 
to  Mslachi,  eh.  iii.  v.  14,  IS. 

•J  Phut.  CW,  114. 

••  I'liilast  liar.  87. 

\\   Phot.  Cxi.  lit.  Ibid. 

t«  Trrtutl.  De  Bet.  Corn.  c.  2. 

Y)  Kor  an  account  of  these  Corgeri««,  see  Beausobre,  Hi*.  de  i/a- 
»«*.;  Jones,  Method  of  tettlina  the  Canonical  Authority  of  Ike 
Boohs  of  the  Sew  Tenement;  and  La/doer's  Hut.  of  Htreti-Jfbook 
ii.  cb.  xu 
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power  to  enforce  its  authority.  And  thus  they  indirectly  Heretics  of 
establish  the  truth  and  Pivine  original  of  the  Gospel."     th*  Hnd 

Apellcs,  also  a  celebrated  disciple  of  Marcion,  con-  C*°tury-  ^ 
siderably  altered  the  system  of  his  master.  a^^^ 

He  pretended  to  have  received  instructions  by  Reve-  pe 
latiou,  (which  he  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  and 
published  under  the  title  &a»< /uiacts.)*  from  a  female 
fanatic  called  Philumene ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
considered,  indeed,  as  indicative  of  a  mind,  the  powers 
of  which  were  clouded  and  controuled  by  an  overheated 
imagination,  but  is  certainly  not  in  itself  a  proof  that 
Apellcs  had  contrived,  with  the  dexterity  of  impostors, 
to  turn  speculation  into  a  handmaid  of  sensuality.  The 
chief  points  in  which  he  differed  from  Marcion  were  the 
following:  he  held  but  one  Principle  ;t  one  God  of  p^0,"" 
perfect  goodness,  nameless,  or  ineffable,  unbegotten, 
who  (probably  by  emanation)  created  the  Angels,  and 
also  another  Power,  J  or  inferior  God,  or  rather  glorious 
and  Fiery  Angel, §  namely,  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of 
the  Jewish  nation. ||  This  Fiery  Angel,  having  drawn 
down  by  earthly  allurements  the  Souls  of  men  from  their 
super-celestial  seats,  encompassed  them  with  sinful 
flesh.f  He  supposed  that  the  distinction  of  the  sexes, 
which  exists  in  the  bodies,  was  derived  from  these  Souls, 
which  were  male  and  female.*"  Apellcs,  without  sup- 
posing that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  mere  phantasm, 
denied  that  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  main- 
taining, that  in  His  descent  from  Heaven, tt  He  bor- 
rowed a  kind  of  aerial  form  from  Uie  substances  of  the 
upper  world  and  the  sidereal  regions.} «  In  support  of 
this  doctrine,  he  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
"  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?"§§ 
and,  in  illustration  of  it,  he  referred  to  the  Angels,  whom 
he  represented  as  assuming  a  human  body,  without 
having  entered  the  womb.  |||  This  ethereal  body  Christ, 
on  His  ascension  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  stars  and 
the  elements  from  which  it  had  been  derived. *H  By 
this  theory  Apellcs  doubtless  thought  to  obviate  the 
objection  of  the  Marcionites,  that  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ  was  to  admit  the  reality  of  His  birth  ; 
aud  therefore  His  connection  with  the  Demiurge,  who 
created  the  human  body.***  But  what,  according  to  his 
system,  was  the  object  of  Christ's  mission,  and  what  the 
entire  scheme  of  A  pedes?  In  our  opinion,  formed  from  a 
collation  of  passages.ttt  the  following:  The  Demiurge 


Christ's 
Body  a  retl 
bat  ethereal 


•  /.<■  erf  dale  enlhotuiatme  tfApetkt  pour  me  femme  ett 
par  det  eroyaneet  nnatoguet  qui,  Jam  tanliquiii  et  dam  let  tempo 
moderate,  dam  la  (iriee  eioitizie  enmme  dam  la  tatnage  Germanie,  en 
Jta/ie  cwmtr  en  Suede,  out  altnbai  ana  femme*  de*  nw/ri  et  dee  ri- 
velaliom  riant  la  dtlicateue  de  true  itre  irmblail  let  rendre  phot  ntt- 
eeptiblet  i/ue  lei  hammee.  (Mailer,  Hul.dn  Gnaeticiune,  lom.i.  p.  413, 
note.)  Terlutliao  accuses  Apellcs  of  some  impurity,  but  see  Lard. 
Hit.  of  Her.  p.  316. 

f  Rhod.  ap.  Eu«eb.  Hut.  Ecet.  lib.  r.  c  13.  Epipban.  Her.  44. 
c.  1,  Ac. 

I  Philast  H<rr.  47. 
\  Tertull.  . 

II  Tcrtullian'i 
noetro.  (  Pe  Anim.  r.  1 

Kaye  on  Terlullian,  p.  506,  with  MaUer,  Hut.  du  Gnutt.  p.  416. 
%  Tertull.  de  Amm.  c.  23. 

Ibid,  c.  36. 
ft  Append,  ad  Tertull.  ite  1'rtrtcr. 
j  ld.de  Carne  Chritti,  c.  1. 
'  /M.c.7. 
||  Ibid. 
%%  Epiph.  //«■.  44. 
***  See  Bi-hop  Kaye  on  Tertulhan,  p.  444. 
fff  Drum,  yul  hune'muadumeondidit.ad  ghriam  atleriut  ingenili  et 
bom  Dei  turn  comtwiuc  pnmumuvnl.  (Pamphil.  pro  Ong.  ap.  Hie. 

V 


.  de  Prater,  c.  34.  Ue  Carne  Chritti,  c.  8,  &c. 

ian's  words  are,  Ab  igneo  Anaeto,  Deo  tcilieet  hraelit  et 

Anim.  r.  23.)  On  ilw  origin  of  this  notion  compare  Bishop 
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whs  not  in  bis  nature  evil,  but  only  imperfect ;  he  cre- 
ated the  world  for  the  glory  of  the  Unbegotten  God, 
the  God  essentially  Good ;  but,  being  unable  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  Evil  into  the  world,  he  repented  of 
his  work.  Hence  the  Demiurge  requested  the  Unbe- 
gotten God  lo  send  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to 
amend  ami  correct  the  wortd  which  he  had  formed. 
In  process  of  time  his  request  was  granted,  his  pur- 
pose effected.  The  Souls  of  men  were  to  be  saved ; 
but  the  body,  composed  of  gross  matter,  the  work  of 
imperfection,  was  not  to  rise  again.* 

Apelles  appears  not  to  have  utterty  rejected  the  Old 
Testament  ;t  he  published  many  writings,  in  the  form 
and  under  the  title  of  Syiiogismt,  in  which  the  truth  and 
authority  of  Moses  were  denied,  or  called  in  question^ 
in  consequence  of  certain  supposed  contradictions  or 
improbabilities. 

Eusebius  has  preserved  an  account  of  a  short  dis- 
cussion between  Rbodon  and  Apelles ;  in  which  the 
latter,  then  advanced  in  years,  and  rrmarkable  for  his 
austere  gravity,  perplexed  by  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent,  answered,  that  the  investigation  of  the  Divine 
Nature  was  fraught  with  difficulty;  that  the  mind, 
exhausted  by  perpetual  inquiry,  must  at  length  rest  in 
faith  ;  that  though  be  could  not  explain  how  God  was 
unbegotten,  yet  he  firmly  embraced  the  doctrine.  He 
thought  that  all  who  believed  in  Christ  crucified  would 
be  saved,  provided  their  works  should  be  found  to  have 
been  good.  Rhodon  regarded  these  arguments  as  de- 
serving nothing  more  or  better  than  a  smile.  Lardner 
considers  them  as  a  testimony  of  the  piety  and  the 
charitableness  of  Apelles'  principles. § 

Thus  different  is  his  scheme  from  that  of  Mareion  : 
in  it  the  Supreme  God  is  not  utterly  unknown  ;  the  miv 
aion  of  Christ  was  not  against  the  wish  of  the  Demiurge ; 
His  design  was  not  to  overthrow,  but  to  amend  the  old 
system  ;  His  body  was  not  mere  appearance,  but  sub- 
stantial. Apelles  quoted,  as  a  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
and  as  in  His  Gospel,  though  it  is  not  in  our  copies, 
"  be  good  money-changers  meaning,  separate  what 
is  useful  from  all  parts  of  the  Scripture,  as  the  money- 
changers distinguish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is 


In  Egypt,  the  fertile  parent  of  mysteries  and  em- 
blems, and,  at  this  period,  the  seat  as  well  of  the 
various  Sects  of  Greek  Philosophers  us  of  Judaism, 
strangely  blended  with  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  theo- 
ries, tlte  Gnostics  borrowed  largely  from  the  different 
systems  then  flourishing,  and  found  in  the  ancient  tra- 


ron.  torn.  v.)  Angtlum  tjurndam  inc/glum  naminnnt  (jipftlrimni)  omi 
mundum  hunc  itutiturnt,  tt  intiituto  ro  pirnttrnltom  admtarrit. 
(Tertull  dr  Carnr  Chriiti,  c.  8.)  Vfnm  autrm  ingrHitum  Drum  in 
tontnmmaii<me  trculi  mtuur  Jrtmn  CAnttum  ad  rmrndalmnrm  mundi, 
ragalnm  at  eo  Dto  out  ruin  fret  rat,  ut  mitlcrel  filium  mm  ad  mnndt 
mti  tr,rrrclionem.  (Pamph.  pro  Orig.) 
•  Tertull.  dc  Vr«,  c  3d,  Ac. 

^  f  ictt  nan  ontmbui  mmltt  Dei  rue  legem  denrgel  el  prophetut. 
(Pamph.  pro  Orig)  Compare,  however.  Rhod.  an.  Kuseb.  Hut  Seel. 
lib.  v  e.  13. 

X  Cump.  Rhod.  op.  V.axth.  Hht  Eetf.  lit>.  v.  c.  13.  App.  ad  Ter- 
tull. «T>  I'rtrier.  with  Orif.cn,  (io  Cm,  Hum.  2.)  from  which  it  appears 
that  Apellc*  denied  the  ark  could  hold  the  crratuics  mentioned  ;  and 
Ambrose,  (De  Par  11  Jim,  c.  5  )  where  one  of  his  difficulties  i»  thus 
cited,  Qtmnada  lignum  vita*  plu*  optrtvi  vtdtlvr  ad  vilam,  simmi  in- 
mjjlalin  Dei  f  Ac 

t  Hi,t.o/H,rtl,p.33Q. 


ditions  of  that  country,  the  notion  of  an  Unknown* 
Supreme  Deity,  who  had  manifested  Himself  by  a  series 
ut  emanations,  one  of  which  was  tbe  Creator. 

Christianity  too,  it  may  be  remarked,  bad  been 
taught  in  Earypt  with  a  greater  display  of  learning 
subtilty;  and  tbe  instructions  of  Pantcnu! 
and  Origen,  combined,  occasionally,  with  the 
tages  of  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  in  investing  specu- 
lations with  the  riches  and  lustre  of  erudition. t 


Heretic*  e 
lbs  Had 
CeoUur. 


BASILIDES. 

Basilides  flourished  in  the  Ilnd  century,  chiefly  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,— 
involving,  as  a  preliminary  step,  a  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and,  as  connected  points,  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  State,  and  the  theory  of  Man's  Redemption,— 
then  principally  exercised  the  reasoning,  or  rather  the 
imaginative,  powers  of  the  converted  portion  of  the 
Philosophic  world.  Basilides  was  drawn  into  the  com- 
mon vortex  of  speculation.  He  was  aware  that  the  Process  of 
hypotheses,  as  well  of  the  Ancients  as  of  his  contempo-  thought, 
rarics,  could  not  be  regarded  as  affording  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  disputed  question,  litis  consider- 
ation should  have  taught  him  the  vanity  of  systems ; 
unfortunately,  it  only  instigated  him  to  systematize. 
Imagining,  doubtless,  that,  notwithstanding  the  alloy  of 
error,  there  was  some  solidity  and  value  mixed  up  in 
the  various  notions  of  the  PlatonisU  and  Pythagoreans 
as  then  modified,  of  the  Cabalistic  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tian Heretics,  he  attempted  to  combine  select  parts  of 
their  respective  principles.  He  admitted  the  main  point,  Fundimctv 
on  which  nearly  all  the  hypotheses,  then  prevalent,  may  tal  poiot. 
be  said  to  hinge ;  nr.  that  the  world  had  been  created, 
not  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
but,  with  His  tacit  consent,  by  the  agency  of  inferior 
Intelligences,  or  ^Jons,  (who  emanated  from  Him,)  in 
whose  want  of  skill  originated  Evil. J  This  was  the 
common  theory  :  the  various  genealogies,  offices,  and 
actions  of  these  Intelligences  formed  the  points  of 
difference. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  weakness  which  is  Inutility  of 
found  in  intellects  otherwise  acute,  that  Basilides «"» ">«*y 
should  not  have  perceived  that  this  theory  offered  no  |"  "^J"^" 
solution  of  the  great  difficulty.    The  simple  question  origin  of 
always  returns :  Why  did  God  permit  these  unskilful  EuU 
architects  to  attempt  a  work  for  which  they  were  un- 
qualified ?    But  illogical  in  themselves,  and  pernicious 
as  contradicting  the  Divine  authority,  as  these  opinions 
were,  it  should,  in  common  charity,  be  remembered, 
that  they  often  arose  from  an  anxiety  "  to  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  Man."    These  Heretics  always  denied 
that  such  Heresies  were  subversive  of  Christianity. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his  particular  plan : — 

•  Amon,  or  Amon-Re,  is  like  the  nnf  £  yuttni  of  the  Gnostics. 

Sec  Champollion,  I'anlhiun  Egyptirn. 
t  M alter,  //it/,  du  (invtt.  torn  ii.  p.  4. 

J  According  to  other  explanation!,  Basilide*  maintained  that  the 
Powcra  r,f  Darkneu,  who  bordered  upoa  the  lowest  world  of  the 
Pure  Intelligence*,  having  perceived  their  light,  and  being  struck  with 
the  desire  of  sharing  it,  violently  brake  into  tbeir  realm*,  and  thus  the 
two  Empires  of  Light  aud  Darkness  were  mixed  and  confounded :  io 
order  to  separate  them,  liwrvfore,  God  aim 
Matter,  liul.  dn  Gmett.  torn.  ii.  p.  63. 
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Hie  Supreme  Bern;?,  the  Unbegottcn  apd  Nameless 
/  Father,  perfectly  Wise  and  Good,  produced  from  Ills 
own  substance  Intelligence,  (Nov* ;)  Intelligence  pro- 
duced the  Word ;  (Ae'70* ;)  the  Word,  Prudence ; 
(4>f>onfoi% ;)  Prudence  produced  Wisdom  (2t>0t'a)  and 
Power ;  (AsVa^m ;)  Wisdom  and  Power  produced  the 
Angels.  •  These  A  ope  I*  were  of  different  Orders :  of 
these  Orders  the  first  formed,  •*  their  abode,  the  Pint 
Heaven ;  the  second,  produced  by  the  former,  and  in- 
ferior, the  Second  Heaven:  and  so  on  till  ihe  SfiSth, 
still  degenerating,  produced  (if  I  reus  us  may  be  rdicd 
upon)  the  S6&U1  Heaven  f 

The  Angels,  who  occupy  the  last  of  these  Heavens, 
which  is  visible  to  us,  touching  on  matter,  eternal,  self- 
animated,  maleficent,  formed  out  of  this  shapeless 
mam  the  world,  and  a  new  Order  of  beings  as  its 
inhabitant*.  The  Supreme  Being  approved  of  their 
world,  endowed  Man,  who  hud  received  from  them  but 
animal  life,  with  a  reasonable  Soul,  and  left  him  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  Angels.  But  acquired  power 
corrupted  their  original  purity.  The  Angels  endea- 
voured to  extinguish  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  to  establish  their  own  worship.  On  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  world,  the  Prince  of  the  Angels  of  this 
lower  Heaven,  in  which  is  found  the  Earth,  had  the 
Jewish  nation  for  his  share.  His  power  was  displayed 
by  the  prodigies  which  he  wrought  in  their  favour. 
Turbulent  and  ambitious,  he  aspired  to  submit  all 
nations  to  the  Jews,  ao  as  to  seize  the  undivided 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  earth.  Then  the  other  Angels 
leagued  against  him,  and  the  hatred  against  the  Jews 
became  deep  and  universal.  Hence  the  wars,  the 
disasters,  the  miseries,  of  that  nation. 

It  ought  to  be  here  observed,  that  the  notion  of  dif- 
ferent nations  being  each  under  the  protection  and 
government  of  an  Angel,  was  fumiliur  to  the  Jews.  In 
BeuL  ch.  xxxii.  v.  8.  9 ;  where  we  find  in  our  version, 
"  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  in- 
heritance, when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people,  'according  to  thp  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;' "  the  Septuagiut  has  translated  the 
last  words,  "  according  to  the  number  of  the  Angels 
of  God. "J  Allusion  to  this  notion  occurs  in  Daniel, 
ch.  x.  r.  iO,  21 ;  where  the  Angel  says  to  the  Prophet, 
"  Now  will  I  return  to  fight  with  the  Prince  of  Persia ; 
and  when  I  am  gone  forth,  In,  the  Prince  of  Grecia 
shall  come.  But  I  will  show  thee  that  which  is  noted 
io  the  scripture  of  truth  ;  and  there  is  none  that  holdeth 
wi<h  me  in  these  things,  but  Michael  your  Prince. "§ 
After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  made  curious  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  offices  of  Angels,  and  gradually 
began  to  worship  them.  The  Sect  of  Annelid  teems 
to  have  existed  in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Church.  St. 
Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  (ch.  ii.  v.  18.) 
"  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  iu  a  volun- 
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lyyix**  Sum*  Bochart  conjectures  that  tbey  bad  a  bad  copy  before 
Ovetn,  which  left  oat  the  three  first  letter*  of  Israel,  and  thin  thee  reid 
iiuww',  the  children  of  Ood,  meaning  the  Israelites.  Instead  of 
which  tome  transcribers  pot  the  AmgrU  of  God,  who  are  sometimes 
called  his  sons.  (Patrick,  m  toe.)  Co-  npare  Arnald'a  Caminrnttmrt 
ess  tec  Book  0/  EtrUmottirm,  ch.  x»ii.  v.  17. ;  "  In  the  division  of  the 
nation*  of  the  whole  earth,  he  set  a  ruler  orer  erery  people,  bat 
Israel  is  the  Lord's  portion." 


tary  humility  (affecting  humility)  and  worshipping  of  Heretics  of 
Angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  lie  hath  not    the  Had 
seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind."*  Century. 

Theodorel  and  .licutneiiius  remark  that  the  worship  V™"^ 
of  Angels  continued  long  in  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  aud 
Loodicea.  near  to  Colosse,  where  they  had  "  Oratories 
of  St.  Michael,  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,"  as  he  is 
called  iu  Joshua.f  Iu  the  Book  of  the  Pastor  it  is  said, 
that  the  Christians,  as  soon  as  they  believe,  are  under 
the  government  of  Michael,  "  the  Good  Messenger," 
saith  Hernias,  "  being  Michael,  who  hath  the  govern- 
ment over  his  people."J 

Since  the   ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  Angel-  System  of 
Creators  of  the  world  had  thus  existed,  mankind  had  Bssilides. 
pined  under  their  tyranny,    In  compassion  for  their  J)'*?on  of 
miseries,  the  Unbcgotten  and  Nameless  Father  sent  r 
his  first-begotten  Noi-v,  or  Divine  Intelligence,  who  is 
Chri»L§  to  free  such  as  would  believe  in  Him,  aud  to 
destroy  the  Empire  of  the  Angels. 

This  NViV»,  or  Christ,  the  Chief  of  the  .Eons,  de- 
scended into  tbc  man  Jesus,  at  his  baptism,  and,  using 
him  as  an  instrument,  revealed  to  mankind  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  performed  various  miracles.  Story  of  the 
This  object  being  accomplished,  the  man  Jesus  wascru-  substitution 
cified.  but  not  the  Christ,  who  was  uuited  to  Him  only 
as  far  as  the  functions  of  his  ministry  required.    Basi-  j^J^ 
lides  maintained,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  the  cru- 
cified man,  who  was  but  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  the 
object  of  faith. 

Iren»ua,||  however,  says,  that  in  the  scheme  of 
Basi  I  ides,  it  was  Simon  the  Cyrenian  who  was  cru- 
cified, having  been  transformed  into  the  likeness  of 
Jesus,  who  Himself  assumed  the  shape  of  Simon,  stood 
by,  and  smiled  at  the  illusion  of  his  enemies,  and 
afterwards  ascended  to  Heaven.    This  absurd  story, 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  very  acute  Beausobre,*}  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit.   It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  consequence  of 
it,  that  the  followers  of  Basilides  decried  martyrdom,  c^B(eB1p, 
which  was  suffering  not  for  Christ,  but  for  Simon,  for  Mar- 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  disparaged  it  because 
Basilides  considered  all  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  this 
life  as  penatties  inflicted  by  Divine  justice.    It  was  in 
his  opinion  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  righteousness 
of  God  to  sutler  the  innocent  to  be  punished  :  in  answer, 
therefore,   to  the  examples  of  Martyrs,  which  the 
Orthodox  urged  as  an  objection,  he  maintained  that  no 
man  is  without  fault,  that  God  punished  in  man  either 
criminal  desires,  or  actual,  though  secret,  crimes,  or 

*  Theodorel  thns  explains  ihe  passage:  "  Tbey  who  iiiiroeaieil  ttie 
Law,  persuaded  men  to  worship  Angels,  because, accofilin*  U) theaa, (ho 
Law  was  given  by  AugeJs.  And  this  tr^adsi»ed,prrieeMiiag  faith  with 
hoiailriv,  by  saying,  that  the  fiod  of  lb*  Uiwrerse  was  invisible, 
■neeeasuitde,  and  incomprehensible,  aad  that  it  was  at  Uiat  these 
fa  tours  should  be  procured  by  means  of  Angela  "  (As  toe.) 
t  Ch.  ».  ».  14,  15.     Eta  ray—  no  myim  lt>%am*.. 


Hcichel.  N-4.     Ohg  p  '231.    Whitby.  »  CU.  ch.  ii.  v.  18. 
I  Whitby,  in  Cot.  ch.  i..  v.  18.    H.quet,  iter,  ale*  Here*.  Art. 

}  H-Lwiiiee  called  the  Savwar  CeuUcau,  (Tbeod.  Harr.  fob.  lib.  L 
c.  4.)  from  Isaiah,  ch.  xaviii. ».  10.  where  oar  Tnusslation  is  '*  line  opoa 
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bat  the  SejiWagwrt,  IXerieW  IV  ixwim,  "  hope 


.See 


Clndius,  Dim.  de  CWwtoeww ;  Nieobuss,  Dm.  dr  Salmtort  Bmutidia 
Cau/aono  dido ;  Brucksr,  Dim.  de  Camlacam  BmUiihannrum,  (isi 
Muon.  tfrAwr.  part  11  ii.  p.  2i» ;)  Mailer.  Ilmi.  dm  Goott.  less.  i».  p.  89. 
I  Iran.  Ado.  Hur.  lib.  1.  e  24. 

Iff  Hi*,  dt  Mamie*.  torn,  ii.  p.  25  j  aad  see  also  Mosbeim,  oV 
Ae4.  CW.p3M.   It  may,  probably, 
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History,  sins  committed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  This 
y-^-s,,  ^. '  argument  led  Basilides  to  assert  that  Jesus,  though  a  man 
of  the  greatest  excellence,  since  the  Divine  Intelligence 
had  chosen  Him  as  its  organ,  was  not  absolutely  impecca- 
ble. It  is  better,  be  said,  to  make  any  supposition,  than  to 
admit  that  Providence  could  be  the  author  of  any  evil, 
which  would  be  the  case  on  the  admission  that  un- 
deserved sufferings  had  been  inflicted  on  any  one.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  disciples  of  Busilidcs  undervalued 
martyrdom,*  and  probably  on  litis  account  ate,  with- 
out scruple,  things  offered  to  idols,  t  Tt  is  also  affirmed, 
that  the  Basilidians,  who  s.iid  that  God  was  to  be  loved 
and  not  feared,}  regarded  all  kinds  of  lewdness  as 
indifferent  ;§  an  accusation  which  appears  to  have 
originated  in  an  unfuir  construction  of  the  opinions  of 
Basilides,  who,  instead  of  falling  into  the  common 
error  of  unreasonably  extolling  Virginity,  considered  it 
not  as  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  as  a  stale  of  life,  which, 
being  free  from  incumbrances,  might  be  occasionally 
convenient,  especially  in  times  of  persecution.  ||  Clemens 
Alcxandrinus,  whose  notices  of  Basilides  are  valuable, 
expressly  says,  that  though  some  Basilidians  led  vicious 
lives,  Basilides  himself,  t>nd  his  son  Isidore,  taught  a 
contrary  course. *{[  Indeed,  so  far  from  inculcating  a 
lax  morality,  Basilides  held  that  of  sins  committed 
before  Baptism,  those  only  would  be  remitted,  which 
are  Involuntary  and  through  ignorance.**  It  certainly 
appears  very  probable,  that  some  ol  the  followers  of  Ba- 
silides availed  themselves  of  the  construction  of  which, 
however  unintentionally,  his  principles  were  susceptible, 
in  order  to  abandon  themselves  to  licentiousness. 
Admit*  Basilides  taught  that  the  Soul  could  not  be  dis- 

Metempsy.  engaged  from  the  present  body,  in  which  it  expiated 
choti*.       Rms  committed  in  an  anterior  life,  till  it  had  been 
purified  by  successive  transmigrations  from  body  to 
body. 

T*o  Souli.  He  also  adopted  the  Pythagorean  notions  of  the  two 
Souls  in  man,  to  explain  the  conflict  between  Reason 
and  Passion. 

But  bis  system  has,  perhaps,  acquired  most  note 
from  a  singular  circumstance,  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  Pythagorean  ideas,  ft  from  an  imitation  of  the  Caba- 


Ejiiph. 


•  Orig.  in  Mall.  Apf>.  ad  Tertull.  dt  Pnmript.  Philwt  liter 
32.    Kuiph.  /*Vr.24.c.  4. 

+  Iren.  Adv.  liter,  lib  i.  C.  24. 
I  Cirm.  Al-xandr.  Strom.  Ac. 

Q  Ircn.  Adv.  liter,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  Corep.  Philasl  Htr.  32. 
Hmr.H.c  3. 

||  Sre  hi<  eiplauation  of  Matl.xix.  10— 15,  quoted  by 
Aknaiidriou.,  {Strom,  lib.  iii.)  aod  explained  by  Beauaol 
du  Munich,  torn.  ii.  p.  43. 

«|f  Strom,  lib.  iii.  p.  42?. 

••  Ibid,  lib.  i«.  p.  436. 

ft  The  following  developeiBent  of  the  notion  of  Pythagoras  on  tbe 
influence  of  number*  i»  given  by  tbe  Abbe  Pluquet  :-.Pgtnagorr, 
donl  HartJide  avail  adoplc  let  prtnetpet,  reannaiuait,  mnw  In 
Chatdient  art  mailm,  temlenee  rTune  InteHtgtnce  Suprime,  ami 
arm!  forma  It  monde;  ct  pndomphe  caul  mi  comnailrt  la  fin  out  etltt 
Intelligence  it  tail  propotee  dant  la  production  du  moade:  ll  porta 
tur  la  tutlure  un  ceil  atlentif,  pour  diieauvrtr  In  hit  qu'ette  out  dant 
In  ptienomenei,  ft  taitir  It  fit  qui  bait  let  tvrnrmms.  Set  pretmcrt 
regat'dt  tt  portcrenl  vert  It  ciet,  oh  t autrur  de  la  nahtrc  ternl>lc  vtnni- 
fetter  plut  ciairtment  ton  dtttetn.  U y  de'eornvrit  un  ordrr  admitrnUe 
tt  unt  harmonic  eamttanlt ;  tl  juqea  out  t ordrt  tt  f  harmonic  ««• 
tctntt  qui  regnaient  dant  It  titl,  n'ilaitmt  que  Irt  rapporlt  qu'on 
apercevail  enlre  In  dttancet  drt  cor  pi  dlcttct  tt  lean  mouuement  rt- 
eiproquei.  lea  distance  tt  It  mouvemtnt  not  itct  grandeur;  tngrandeurt 
eat  drt  purlin,  rl  In  phtt  grandet  at  toat  out  ttt  plat  petilet,  mutti. 
ptutet  urn  certain  nomvre  de  fait,  Ainu  let  dittancet,  Irt  momrrmrnt 
il'l  dirpi  Cilcslfl  1  rsprwimenl  p.ir  acj  Hfimcrfi,  rl  I  luletiigrnic  ou- 


listic  and  Oriental  Philosophy,  and  from  a  fondness,  so  Heretic-*  of 
common  among  the  Egyptiaus,  for  a  kind  of  hierogly-  jHe  Hud 
phical  symbols.  Basilides  sought  to  know  what  nam-  .  L*"UM7- 
bers  were  most  agreeable  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence : 
he  fixed  upon  365,*  the  number  of  days  in  tbe 
year,  which  he  expressed  by  the  word  Abraxas,  or 
Abrasax,  (ABPACAS-f)  compounded  of  Greek  letters 
used  as  numerical  characters.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  these  kinds  of  numerical  designation  were  not  rare 
at  that  period.  Possibly  Basilides  meant  to  express 
by  it  the  number  of  Intelligences  which  compose  the 
Plnroma,  or  the  Deity  under  various  manifestations, 
or,  perhaps,  the  Sun,  in  which  Pythagoras  supposes 
that  the  Intelligence  resided  which  produced  the  world. 
This  word  Abraxas  was  graven  on  gems  of  which  a  Gnostic 
very  great  number  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  antiqua-  Gem*, 
ries.  This  is  the  most  common  supposition  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  gems;  many,  however,  and  widely 
different,  have  been  the  conjectures  offered,  for  as 
yet  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
is  conjectural.  It  has  exercised  the  learning  of  nu- 
merous writers,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  not 
only  Chifflet,J  who  republished  with  an  ample  com- 
mentary the  work  of  J.  Mncarius,  {Jean  fffeureiiT,) 
and  Monlfaucon,§  who  are  generally  referred  to,  but 


preme,  avant  la  production}  du  monde,  ne  let  eonnatttait  fur  par  det 
nombrel  purement  inlrlligddet.  Cm  done,  tehrn  Pgthtigore.  tur  te 
rapport  out  t  Intelligence  Supreme  apercevail  enlrrln  nomhret  inteh 
bgMet.  quelle  avait  form/  tl  execute  It  plan  du  moade.  Is  rapport 
de,  nombrn  enlr  eux  n'ttt  point  arUtraire;  te  rapport  aTignliti  -Hire 
deux  foit  deux  tt  auatrt,  ett  un  rapport  nrctttairr,  independent, 
imuutalde,  I'uitjue  let  rapporlt  det  nomoret  nt  tout  p-nnt  arU- 
trairet,  rl  que  f  urdre  drt  production  de  rtatelltgenee Suprime  depend 
du  rapport  qui  ett  enlre  let  werner**,  ■/  ett  date  au'il  y  a  dn  nombret 
qui  oat  un  rapport  ettentiet  aver  tordre  tt  f  karmantt,  tt  que  Cln~ 
trt/tgenct  Supreme  qui  aime  tordre  tt  t aarmonit,  tuit  dant  ton  action 
ccs  rapporlt  dt  ett  nam  tret,  rl  nt  prut  ten  f carter.  La  eonmtutanee 
de  re  rapport,  on  ce  rapport  ett  dant  lo  lot  qui  dinge  t  Intelligent* 
Suprime  dant  trt  praducttont,  el  mmtnteet  rapporlt  t'erprmtrnl  rur- 
memet  par  dn  namKret,  on  tuppoia  dart  In  nomorn  une  forte  tt  umt 
pmi<ann  capable  de  determiner  f  Inttlligntot  i  produire  eertautt 
iff  ett  pliilot  que  d'autrrt.  D'aprit  ett  idin,  on  rtentreha  qu'ib 
tlatent  let  nomUrn  qui  plaitaient  dawantage  a  l Eire  Suprime;  on 
vit  qu'it  g  avail  un  toteilt  on  jugta  que  f  unite  tlatt  agriabte  a  ttm 
Ihcimtt :  on  vit  trpt  plnneltt,  on  coadut  enctre  que  te  aombrt  dt 
trpl  Halt  agriable  a  C Intelligence  Suprime.  Telle  Hail  lapni/unpttie 
I'tttkigortctennequit'etait  rtpamlue  dant  t 'Orient,  pendant  te  premier 
el  te  trtond  tiicle  du  Chratianitme,  tt  qui  dura  teng-tempt  aprtt. 
(IMet.  det  Hirit.  lorn.  i.  p.  S92.) 

•  Ul  Battltdet  qui  ommpotcntem  Detmt 
etendem  leeundnm  Grnrtmt  literat  tt  annul  i 
taht  rireuJo  eontineri :  quern  etkmei,  tub  tadem  i 
(Hicr.  w  O..C.  3.) 
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a  HI*  AM  AC  =  365 


MEMtPAC  =  365 


Mithras  i*  tbe  Deity  of  tbe  Persian*,  or  the  Sun,  who  is  aUo 
Apollo,  tbe  Cod  of  Healing. 

4  Irenmnuyitbe  Baiilidiani  call  tbe  Prince  of  the  Heaven  Abraui, 
that  name  having  in  it  the  number  CCCLXV.  {Adv.  Harr.  lib.  i.  c.33.) 
So  also  Theodore!,  Hrrrt.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c.  I.  Ueside*  Jrronte,  the 
author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Hemic;  prefixed  to  Tertutl  de  Prn-ter. 
say*,  that  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Ba«ilidian»  was  called  Abraxas. 
Compare  Kpiph.  Htrr.  24.  c.  7.    See  aUv  EKCtcLor.cDia,  .M«*e.  Drt. 


Macarii  Abraxat,  ten  dt  < 

.  Orarc.  lib.  ii.  c.  ». 
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also  Salmasius,*  Kireher.t  Pignorius.J  Augustinus,§ 
'  Gorl*eus,||  Maffei,»J  Smelt,**  Passerius.tt  Burtolus.JJ 
Lippert.§§  Ficornius.||||  and  many  others  mentioned  by 
Matter^H  and  others.*** 

But  even  the  derivation  of  this  enigmatic  word  Abraxas 
has  been  much  contested  ;  mysteries  have  been  sought 
in  the  syllables,  and  even  in  the  letters,  which  compose 
it.  Beausobre  and  Lardner  have  concluded,  from  an 
examination  of  the  subject.ttt  that  Abraxas  was  not  the 
God  of  the  Basilidians ;  that  this  name  signifies  nothing 
but  the  Sun;  that  the  figures  found  in  ChifHet  and 
Montfaucon  are,  for  the  most  part,  Egyptian  ;  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  proof  that  any  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Basilidians;  that  those  which  have  Iao,  Sabaolh,  &c. 
upon  them,  were  the  works  of  professors  of  magic,  who 
were  not  Christians;  and  that  some  of  these  figures 
derived  their  origin  from  the  Simonians  and  Ophites, 
who  made  no  profession  of  Christianity.*  ♦  J 

It  certainly  appears  to  be  an  error  to  call  every  Gnostic 
gem  an  Abraxas,  or  every  Abraxas  a  genuine  Basilidian 
stone.  It  is  probable  that  these  gems  were  used  as  ta- 
lismans, or  amulets,  intended  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
Celestial  Intelligences;  as  such,  other  Gnostics  and  even 
Heathens  may,  particularly  in  a  Country  like  Egypt,  so 
noted  for  hieroglyphics,  by  an  impulse  of  superstition, 
hare  been  led  to  imitate  these  supposed  preservatives. 
Even  the  orthodox  Christians,  long  after  the  Heresy  of 
Basilides  had  expired,  still  used  magical  charms  and 
amulets,  as  the  language  both  of  Fathers  and  Councils 
sufficiently  attests. §§§ 

Montfaucon,  who  has  given  plates  of  a  great  number 
of  these  gems,  has  divided  them  into  seven  classes :  the 


•  De  Aunu  Citmaetmcutt  Anliqai  Aitrotogti. 
f  (E-Lpui  .■Egyptiacmt. 

y  finutf  et  Sculpture  Antiqu*  depict*,  Ire. 
I  Dactpliotktca,  ed.  tirooov. 
*fl  Gtmme  Anticht  Ftgttrate  da  Domenico  de  Ro* 
•*  Gemmar  Anlu/u*  Carlatat.  per  B.  Picart. 
}\  Tktinurmi  Gemmarum  Attnferarum  Amtiy 
ttudn  Ant,  P.  Oori. 

OdetcaJchtm,  i. 


StC. 


flW  G«—  d*tof—  tottr*.  aiitqut  rat ■,«■«,  ah  A  P.  H.  Ga- 
mtti. 

*f*7  Hut.  du  Gnott.  torn.  ii.  p.  52,  He  slso  refers  to  Use  notice* 
of  tne«c  (jems  found  in  the  following  Tneti :  Le  Pois,  Ditcuun  i«r  ttt 
Mcdaiite* ;  Baronius,  Annulet  Ecc/rtiaitiei,  torn.  ii.  p.  72  j  Spool  us, 
ititrttlanea  Brmdtler  Anliqnilaln  ;  De  U  Cbsussc,  Romttnum  Museum  i 
de  la  Bddiolheque  de  Stunt*  Genevieve ;  Be«ert 
irhorgtcu*  I  Fabretli,  Intcrrptiona  Antiqutr,  lie. ; 
Ebcnuyw,  Tktmmrw  Gemmantm  ;  Middleton,  Oermuura  Anliq.  Ma- 

numtrnta,  J/*. 

•"•A  small  work  just  published, entitled  /Casey  an  Ancient  Coint, 
MeUatt,  and  Genu,  at  iltnttrating  Ik*  Progren  of  Christianity  in  the 
Early  Apr*)  by  Dr.  J.  Welsh,  contains  seme  gems  from  the  collection 
of  Lon!  Slraoelurd,  SC. 

ff f  Betlermaa  naintsios  that  it  comes  from  lb*  Coptic,  the  ancient 
language  of  Kgypt :  the  syllable  Sad>cli  (which  the  Greeks  were  obliged 
to  convert  into  emL  or  tat,  or  #•£  as  the  last  letter  of  this  syllable 
could  be  eipretved  onljr  by  X,  1,  or  Z)  signifying  vwrot,  and  Abrak, 
htcttrd,  k'4f,  adoraUr  ;  Abraxia  being,  therefore, "  Me  tarred  ward." 
M  unter,  who  also  derives  it  from  the  Coptic,  makes  it  signify  "  tbe  new 
word.*'  (Malt.  //if*,  dm  Omul.  lorn.  ii.  p.  SO.)  Beausobre  derives  it  from 
iiru,  which  he  renders  magnificent,  and  eithe*  ti—,  I  save,  I  heal, 
sr  ti,  signifying  aafcty  or  health.  (Hut.  dt  Munich  lorn.  ii.  p.  5J.j 
Weadelin,  compounding  it  of  the  initials  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek  words, 
Sods  no  dificutty  in  discovering  in  tbe  word  both  the  Trinitr.  and  SaW 
raiion  bv  the  Cross  ;  two  doctrines,  by  the  way,  which  correspond  not 
with  the' notions  of  the  Basibdiaoe.    (Mucttl  Chiffitt,  sol.  si.) 

'It  Beansobre,  Hut  de  Munich,  torn  ii.  p.  68,  and  Lardner's  Hut. 
•/Hcrtt.  book  ii.  cu.ii.  tec.  2*. 

H  t  Thiers,  Traiti  det  Saptntilumt,  and  Le  Bran,  HUtoirt  Craiqua 
da  PraJujurt  Smftrahticma,  lib.  iii. 


first  contains  such  as  have  at  the  top  the  head  of  a  Cock,  Heretic*  .1 

which  is  the  .svmbol  of  the  Sun  ;  the  sec  ond  class  such  »»• 

as  have  the  head  or  body  of  a  Lion,  expressive  of  vt^"'uJT  ^ 

strentrth  and  the  vehement  heat  of  the  Sun — on  these  is  . .  ,, 

,  ,  Monlfan- 

often  the  inscription  Mythras  ;  the  thud  class  such  as  con-,  c\m;. 

have  the  figure  or  inscription  of  Serapis  ;*  the  fourth  Ibjation. 

are  Sphinxes,  Apes,  and  animals  of  that  kind ;  the  fifth 

arc  human  figures,  with  the  ttames  lao,  Sabaoth,  Adonai, 

&c. ;  the  sixth  arc  inscriptions  without  figures ;  the 

seventh  such  as  have  monstrous  forms. 

It  is  possible  that  from  this  expression  Abraxas  may  Abracada- 
have  arisen  the  superstitions  use  of  the  word  Abraca-  bn- 
dabra,  described  bySerenus  Samonicus.t  (the  preceptor 
of  the  younger  Gordiau.)  who  has  been  ranked,  appa- 
rently without  cause,  among  the  followers  of  Basilides. 

Basilides  pretended  that  his  opinions  were  derived 
from  Glaucias,  J  the  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  and  also  ap- 
pealed to  certain  Prophecies  of  Barcabbus  and  Barcoph 
or  Parchor.§  He  regarded  the  Prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  being  given  by  the  Angel-creators  of  the 
world,  and  the  Law  by  their  chief,  who  brought  the 
Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,||  and  through  whose 
jealousy  and  machinations  Jesus  was  sacrificed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that,  consistently  with  his  view  of  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission,  he  could  not  regard  it  as  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  receive  and  comply  with  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament,  however,  he 
oppears,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  have  admitted.**^ 
Besides  composing  Odes.**  he  wrote  24  Books  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  Gospel.tt  which  Work  is,  pro- 
bably, the  sameJJ  which  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Basilides. 
mentioned  by  Origcn.§§  Ambrosc,||!|  and  Jerome 


*  It  is,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  toe  use  of  such  amulets,  that 
tbe  Christians  ol  Egypt  were  sometimes  said  to  have  adored  Serapis : 
in  tbe  curious  Letter  of  Adrian  found  iu  Vopiscus,  ^•j^ptuni.  qua  at 
mihi  taudakat,  S-rtian*  earittimt,  Mam  dtdiei  Itvcm,  pendulum,  it 
ad  omnia  /amor  momenta  wo/itaatem.  Uli,  qui  Scraptn  ivltotl,  Chrit- 
tnzai  not,  dexoti  ana/  Smptdi,  qui  te  CAruli  r/nteopot  dinuit.  Semo 
illk  arcki'iynayoi/ut  Judttomwt,  nemo  Samaritei,nemo  Ckriuianoram 
Prctbyter  ;  nun  Malhematicut,  man  Arutptr,  mott  Altytct  /pit  tf/e 
-  rcha. cum  JSg f plum  rentriljabaliu  Serapidem  aaorart,<tk~ 
■  CJkriitum.  (/■/.  Satarmn.  p.  244.) 
•f  M'-rliferum  magi*  rtt,  quad  Grtrcit  kemilrilritm 
f  'migutur  verbrt,  hoc  nottra  dieert  tinyvd 
l\'im  potuere  uU%,  pato,  ttec  coittere  pmrenttt. 
Jntertbtt  Chart*,  qnod  dieitur  Abrsri.l^Lr.i, 
Sarpuu  it  titter  reprtu,  ltd  detrahe  uanmam, 
El  maoii  atqut  mag ti  dettnl  element  a  fi  >urit 


n.  53. 


Ounrt  in 


ttdifulur  l.ltra  conum. 


Hit  lima  mexti  coUum  Ttdtmirt  memento,  tfc 
Svrcn.  Sain,  da  J 
Thai  is,  ABPACADABPA 
BPACADABPA 
PACADABPA 
AC A  D  A  B  PA 
C  A  D  A  B  P  A 
A  OA  BPA 
DAB  PA 
A  BPA 
BPA 
PA 
A 

Sirt.m.  Uo.  viL  p.  764. 

tUxi.  lit.  iv.  c.7.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  vi.  p.  641. 
|_  lien.  Adv.  Uarr.  lib.  i.  c.  £< 

See,  however,  Hier.  »«  Eput.ad  Ttt.  in  Proem. 
See  Grabe,  Spirit.  Pair.  torn.  ii. 
tf  Agripp.  Castor  ap.  Euseb.  Hut.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  e.  T. 
J»  Beausobre,  Hitt.  dt  Man.  too.  it.  p.  3, 4. 

Hum.  in  Luc.  lib.  i. 
||  l|  Pretf.  in  Comm.  in  i 
%%  fb*d.,n  Mallh. 


X  Clem.  Alex. 
h  Iduseb.  Hut. 


'i 
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History. 


a  circumstance  which  prove*  that  expositions  on  the 
New  Tegument  were  written  at  an  early  period,  by 
which  all  attempts  at  alteration  or  corruption  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  l>eing  very  soon  discovered.* 


Doctrines. 


Mor»;ity. 


CARPO CR  ATES. . 


ofCarjK 


itiani* 


iiionan,  was  wie  lounner  01  me  aeci  01 
Like  the  other  Gnostics,  they  held  the 
Supreme  Principle,  the  Unknown  and 
r.J  and  the  formation  of  the  visible 
ich  is  therein  by  Angels,  much  interior 


Carpocratcs  of  Alexandria, t  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sect  of 
CarpocratiaiM. 
existence  of  one 
Unnamed  Father, 

world  and  all  which  is  therein  by  Angels, 
to  the  Father.§ 

They  regarded  Jesus  Christ  as  having  been  bom,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  but 
as  having  excelled  other  men  not  only  by  the  holiness 
and  virtue  of  His  life,  but  by  the  wonderful  firmness  and 
purity  of  His  mind,  which  had  retained  the  remembrance 
of  what  He  had  seen,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  with  the 
Father.  They  admitted  that  He  had  been  educated 
among  the  Jews,  but  had  despised  them,  and  had 
therefore  obtained  the  power  to  surmount  His  suffer- 
ings, and  afterwards  ascended  to  the  Fat  her.  ||  The 
Carpocratians  boasted  of  resembling  Christ,  and  even 
allowed,  hypolheticaUy  speoking,  that,  if  any  person 
had  •  purer  soul  or  despised,  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
things  here  below,  he  might  excel  llim.*J  They  had 
pictures  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  also  of  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  eminent  whom  thev 
arc  said  to  have  honoured  with  superstitious  rites.** 
C'arpocrales  maintained  the  notion  of  the  Transmi- 
gration of  the  Soul,  which  must  perform  all  which  it 
was  destined,  before  it  can  obtain  rest.  In  support  of 
his  doctrine  he  cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Verily, 
thou  shalt  not  depart  hence,  until  thou  hast  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing." 

But  the  Carpocratians  are  chiefly  stigmatised  on 
account  of  the  consequences  which  they  drew  from  their 
Principles.  They  are  charged  with  asserting,  that  there 
was  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself;  that  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  was  not  real,  but  depended 
merely  on  human  opinion  ;tt  an  assertion  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  their  view  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  which  was,  perhaps,  applied  not  to  moral  duties, 
but  to  positive  rites.  J  J  They  are  also  said  to  have 
taught  the  community  of  women ;  a  doctrine  which,  toge- 
ther with  their  notions  of  a  pre-existent  state,  and  of  Me- 
tempsychosis, may  be  traced  to  Plato,  in  whose  writings 
Carpocrates  and  his  son  *Epiphanes  (by  whom  the 
opinions  of  this  Sect  were  much  amplified,  and  to 
whom  extraordinary  honour  was  paid§§)  were  familiarly 

•  Lanlner's  Hut.  of  Herttta,  p  123. 

t  Clem.  Ale*.  Str<m,.  lib  Hi.  p.  420  Theod.  Mrr.  Fak.  lib.  i.  c.5. 
>iphanius  calls  him  a  CephaJenian.  ( Htrr.  42  c.  3.) 
t  The  17<rny  lymmt  jurm^wm.  «o  often  mentioned  by  the 

bed  tlie 


versed.*    Iu  consequence  of  these  last  opinions,  they  Heretic*  o 
are  represented  as  having  indulged  in  the  grossest    «hc  UnJ 
licentiousness,  and  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  vc""ur-v 
dreadful  calumniesf  by  which  the  early  Christians  were  ^""v— ' 
assailed.  * 

Kpiphanius  says  tlie  Carpocratians  rejected  the  Old 
Testament.  It  appears  not  certain  that  they  rejected 
any  part  of  the  New.  « 

The  A  nti  tactict  pretended,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  their  Autitactic» 
duty  to  practise  all  which  the  Scriptures  forbid,  in  the 
hope  of  again  attaining  that  state  of  innocence  and 
bliss  in  which  Man  had  been  originally  placed  by  the 
Perfect  and  Good  Being,  and  from  which  an  evil  and 
envious  creature  hod  drawn  him,  by  infusing  into  his 
roind  ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  which  have  attached  the 
feeling  of  shame  to  that  which  nature  itself  inspires,  con- 
nected the  uotionof  crime  with  that  of  happiness,  remorse 
with  pleasure,  and,  by  leaving  man  tormented  by  oppo- 
site impulses — his  propensities  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Law  on  the  other — filled  the  world  with  murmuring,  with 
disorder*,  and  with  misery;  such  was  the  flimsy  reasoning 
by  which  these  infatuated  men  endeavoured  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  the  laws  which  regulute  Society. § 

The  general  term  (jnotiim  ie  applied  to  all  those  early 
Sects  who  pretended  to  possess  a  certain  mysterious  jjwarii, 
or  higher  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  world  than  other  men. 
But  it  was  claimed,  especially,  by  a  branch  of  the  Car- 
pocratians. They  used  several  apocryphal  Works,  among 
others  the  Gospel  of  St.  Philip.  Their  notions,  which 
appear  to  have  been  almost  Pantheistic,  led  to  that  utter 
disregard  of  external  laws,  by  which  they  sank  into  tlie 
lowest  effeminacy.  They  also  thought  that  after  death 
the  Soul  passes  through  kingdoms  of  various  Intelli- 
gences, and  that  those  which  have  not  arrived  at  pertect 
gnosis,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Prince  of  this  world,  who, 
in  the  form  of  a  Dragon,  devours  them  and  casts  them 
into  the  material  world:  then  they  are  forced  to  begin 
again,  in  the  shapes  of  various  animals,  their  career  of 
purification.  The  others  pass  into  the  region  of  Se- 
baoth.  Prince  of  the  World,  bruise  the  Serpent's  head, 
and  enter  into  the  abode  of  BarbeloJ]  who  is  here 
substituted  for  the  Sophia  of  the  Gnostics. 

Among  the  Carpocratian  Heresies  may,  perhaps,  Lie 
reckoned  the  Adamites  ami  the  Prodicians. 

The  Adamite*^  (if  such  a  Sect  really  existed**) 
affected  to  imitate  the  primitive  conduct,  even  the 
lity,  of  man  in  his  state  of  innocence.    At  first; 


,  «a  IhiiIi  known  in  India  anil  Persia,  sod 
West,  v  our  be  interred  from  Act*,  ch.  xrii.  t.  27. 
6  Bpiph.  H*r.  27.  ell.    Iren.  Adv.  Uojr.  lib.  i.  c.  25,  Ae. 
||  Iren.  Adv.  Hmr.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 
*f.  Ibid. 

**  JtnrJ.    Camp.  Encycioprdia,  p  100. 
Iren.  Adv.  H<rr.  lib  i.  e.  25. 

1}  See  Lanlner's  Hot.  of  firrrt.  p.  136. 

\\  He  wrote  many  Work*,  and  is  said  to  have  been  boooorsd 
bit  death  as  a  (1«l  al  Saraa,  in  Ccphalenia,  the  birta -place  of  bit  Bo- 
ther.  Clem.  Alex.  Sfrom.  ub.  iii.  p.  428. 


misled  by  false  reasoning 
naturally  drawn,  by  the  tendency  of  their  principles, 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom  lib.  iii.  p.  428. 

f  Bn«e..  Hit.  JSee/.  lib.  i».  c.  7.  Epiph.  H<rr.  27,  Ac.  Ths 
charge  of  promiscuous  lewdness,  east  again*  the  Christiana,  was  prw- 
oahlv  previous  to  the  lime  of  Carpocratcs,  wlio  ftournbed  under  Had  Has. 
Lanin.  Hi*,  of Htrrt.  p.  28. 

J  Bayle.  ftrt.  Hud.  Art.  Oruw'ftc. 

i  Theod.  Hmr  Fob.  lib,  I  e.  16.  Maqael,  Did  del  Htrft.  lib.  I. 
p.  42.S,  Ae. 

|  Hence  another  Sect  it  nid  to  hare  bren  nllpil  Rarhcliotm, 
or  B»rhorttes,  On  the  denvstioit  of  the  corrupt  word  Barbrlu,  sco 
Bcaasohre,  Hud.  4g  ItfumvcA.  torn.  ii.  p.  3*7.  The  Phibiooiies,  or 
PhrmioBilet,  were,  also,  obtcare  sad  deprsTed  branch  of  f 
craliaas. 

«J  Epiph.  ««r.M.    See  a  curio 
m  Plaque!,  Diet.  «W  Wfri 

**  On  this  sobjecl  tee  the  Dissertation  oi 
6>sw<«w».  torn.  ii.  reprinted  at  the  end  of  L'Eofsof* 
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into  corruptions,  alike  dangerous  to  themselves,  and 
'  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  regularity  of  Civil  Society.* 
The  Prodiriant,  or  followers  of  Prodicius,  who  is 
sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  Adamites,  arc 
placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Valentiniana.  They 
ate  represented  as  having  abandoned  themselves  to  licen- 
tiousness, (though  they  kept  private  their  vicious  prac- 
tices through  fear.)  under  pretence  that  they  were,  by 
nature,  the  children  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  privi- 
leged to  live  without  control,  in  whatever  manner  they 
choae.1"  They  boasted  of  possessing  certain  secret 
i  of  Zoroaster,  J  who  was,  at  that  period,  peculiarly 
_.ated  by  Philosophical  Heretics.  They  ore,  more- 
r,  said  to  have  dented  the  utility  of  Prayer, %  and  the 


ness  being  perfect,  and  her  essence  ineffable.  This  Heretics  of 
notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  dwelling,  before  the  pro- 


VALENTINUS. 
DuciptaofValenlinut. 


SECUNDUS, 
PTOLEMY, 


MARCUS. 
COLOBABSUS. 

Letter  Gnoslic  Sec(j. 


HERACLEON. 


SETHIANS — CAINrTES— OPHITKS. 

'-v-srf  Valentinus  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  flourished  in 
'  jouu.  fa  rei^n  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  eloquence  and  talent,  who  seceded  from  the  Church 
on  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtaining  a  Bi- 
shopric. Va)an<inus  supposed  a  Supreme  Being,  Infi- 
nite and  Incomprehensible,  dwelling  in  heights  invisible 
ineffable,  and,  therefore,  called  BvOo*,  the  Depth 
the  understanding  cannnt  fstthom ;  the  flpoKa-iu  p, 
who  hath  always  been.  at.d  who  will  always  be.  This 
is  evidently  the  Unknown  and  Nameless  Father,  (the 

IlaTijp  «-(»'*'<rr«>»,  the  IIat^ji  dvivv ouaoruv,)  Eternal  and 

Perfect,  constantly  found  as  the  leading  Principle  in  the 
Gnostic  Systems. 

'Die  notion  of  Absolute  Creation  being  rejected,  the 
Supreme  Being  was  considered  us  developing  or  send- 
ing forth  what  was  hidden  or  concentrated  in  the  Ple- 
roma. This  act  produced  certaiu  Intelligences,  or 
Hypostatical  Manifestations  of  the  Deity,  called  some- 
times Dev elopements,  {itaOt'oci.)  sometimes  Powers, 
(IvnafKi*,)  but  more  commonly  .'Eons,  (a«u>i>ft.)  Such 
is  the  theory  of  Emanations,  which,  though  adopted  by 
the  Gnostics  before  Valentinus,  received  from  him  con- 
siderable increase  from  the  fertility  of  his  speculative 
New  classifications  of  .'Eons,  new  names, 
associations,  peculiarly  distinguish  his  doctrines. 
The  Supreme  Deity,  or  Dythos,  after  having  spent 
numberless  Ages  in  silent  re|>ose,  resolved  to  reveal 
Himself,  and  employed,  for  this  purpose,  His  Thought, 
('Evmmo,)  who  alone  had  dwelt  with  or  within  Him. 
Ennoia,  who  is  not  a  manifestation,  but  the  source  of  alt 
manifestation,  is  also  called  X/y<«  and  her  hoppi- 

*  Th«  TVirbpuw  famish  1  deplorable  itlactralion  of  this  remark. 
+  Ckm.  Akuaniir.  Slram.  lib.  iii.  p.  439. 
I  U»4  lib.  i.  p.  304. 
\  Oid.  lib  vii  p.  722. 

1|  Tertutl.  AU*.  Prer.  c.  3.  Set  BUhpp  Ksyewi  Trrtu/lim,  p.  151, 
aa<i  ilr  yrAperdta,  p.  89,  not*. 


duction  of  worlds,  with  Silence,  was  familiar  to  the 
Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Jews,  and  also  to  oilier 
Gnostic  Sects. 

The  first  manifestation  which  the  Thought  of  the 
Supreme  Being  produced,  was  InteUigtnct ;  that  is,  in 
the  allegorical  language  of  Valentinus,  Ennoia,  impreg- 
nated by  By  thus,  gave  birth  to  Nous,  (No**,)  the  only 
Son  (Moyo-jcujt.) 

iVotw  is  the  first  of  the  ./Eons,  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  alone  able  to  comprehend  die  greatness  of  the 
Father.  By  him  the  Divinity  is  revealed ;  without  him 
all  had  remained  concealed  in  the  depths  of  Bytlios. 
With  Nous  (though  he  was  termed  Monogenes)  was 
Truth.  ('A\ij0ti<» :)  thene  two,  together  with  By- 
and  Ennoia.  form  the  first  Tetrad  or  Quaternion, 
the  root  from  which  all  the  remaining  /Eons  are  de- 
rived. 

These  .Eons  are  but  the  revealed  forms  of  the  Su- 
preme Being— but  the  names  of  Him  whose  perfections 
no  one  name  can  express.  They  are  in  the  language  of 
Generation,  which  easily  flows  from  that  of  Emanation, 
and  which  was  used  not  merely  in  the  Theogony  of  Egypt 
but  also  of  Greece,  some  mules,  and  some  females:  trie 
first  beintr  considered  as  the  Active,  the  second  as  the 
Passive  Principles,  united  homogeneously  by  pairs  or 
Syzygies,  as  the  Bythas  will)  the  Ennoia.  From  their 
union  sprang  other  £om,  who  are  considered  as  their 
image  or  revelation.  The  combination  of  all  these  ;Eons 
constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  fulness  of  the  attributes  und 
perfections  of  the  Godhead. 

From  the  nbovementiooed  Quaternion  (Bv0or,  "Evvoia, 
Nuvv,  and  'AA^Ocm)  arose  the  following  manifestations. 
From  No5v  sprang  the  Word  (A«r»ov)  and  Life.  (Za^,) 
and  from  them  Man  (*Awtf/wT<»)  and  tbe  Church,  ("K«- 
K\^>ta.)  This  second  Tetrad  forms,  with  the  first,  the 
Ogdoad. 

From  A o*f ok  and  Zwij  sprang  ten  more  /Eons:  Bi'-0»o« 
(or,  as  some  read,  another  B«fo»)  ami  M/fiv,  'Ayt'ipaio* 
and  "EvuHnt,  hvroif>viff  and  'Bfow/,  *Ae«;rip<>»  and  2i't 
Kpaatt,  (another  of  the  name)  and  M««-«i/m'«. 

Front 'AWJ/ju'bo^  and  ,E*.*X^»/«  sprang  twelve  ./Eons  : 
n<if>a\\r)7o?  and  Il/n-Tiv,  llnrpitin  and  'E.\b-i'»,  MiyT/Mfo* 
and  'Atos-^,  Aivm  and  —vvai*,  'EKcX^o-numicot  and  Ma- 
Knpiorrjt,  OfXijTv*  and  Xo^w'a. 

These  Thirty  .Eons  formed  the  Pleroma, 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  details  of  this 
strange  system,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
above  Decad,  in  a  manner,  typically  intimated  the  Di- 
vine attributes :  the  nature  of  Bytlios,  which  is  always 
the  same,  neither  impaired  by  age  nor  affected  by 
change.  The  female  .Eons  revealed  their  Condition 
and  Influence— Union,  Pleasure,  Felicity,  &c.  In  the 
Dodecad  are  marked  those  points  in  the  Divine  Nature 
to  which  the  Vnlenliniaii  looks  for  protection:  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Hope,  Faith,  Charity,  Intelligence,  Happiness, 
Wisdom,  and  other  /Eons,  whose  nature  is  not  evident. 

All  these  jEons,  though  pure  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  reflecting  some  rays  of  the  Divine  attributes,  were 
unequal,  bordering  on  imperfection,  and  decreasing  in 
knowledge,  in  proportion  as  they  were  removed  from 
the  Deity.  From  this  gradual  degeneration  ensued  tbe 
Fall  even  in  the  heavenly  ranks,  a  notion  long  known 
in  the  East.  The  Fall  is  thus  imagined  by  Valen- 
tinus. The  entire  knowledge  of  Bythos  was  commu- 
nicated only  by  NoPv,  his  only-begotten  Sou.    He  was 
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Hu;ary.    desirous  of  imparting  it  to  the  other  .Eons,  but ' 

prevented  by  -<•/'/,  bis  mother.  The  /Eons  then  were 
consumed  with  a  secret  desire  of  knowing;  the  hidden 
God.  This  desire  was  especially  vehement  in  2o0<V», 
ibe  last  of  the  /Eons,  who  disdained  her  companion 
GcXjjto*,  and  pined  to  be  united  with  Bythos.  The 
violent  struggles  of  her  passion  to  attain  an  object  in- 
compatible with  her  imperfect  nature,  would  at  length 
have  gradually  annihilated  her,  had  she  not  been  forced 
to  return  to  the  limits  assigned  her  capacity,  and  thun 
preserved  by  the  /Eon  "<tyov,  (Limitation,)  who  was 
sent  forth  for  that  express  purpose,  not  having  before 
existed,  while  the  harmony  of  the  Pleroma  was  undis- 
turbed. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a  myth,  which  is  so  obviously  intended  to  show, 
that  the  Intelligence,  unchecked  "by  its  proper  bounds 
and  will,  which  aspires  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  un- 
attainable in  its  actual  state,  wastes  away  with  feverish 
simulation,  loses  itself  in  endless  mazes,  und  would,  at 
length,  fret  its  powers  into  decay  and  destruction. 

To  *0/jo«,  who,  by  casting  out  'EvOvfiyoii,  had  re- 
stored So^m'a  to  the  Pleroma,  arc  applied  the  names 

Mitu-j^o.,  'OpuOiiift,  Xiavpbt,  or,  perhaps,  STav/JWTyr, 
Av7/>u.'lt)r,  and  KapiriffTiyk. 

But  as  the  passionate  agitations  of  Su^i'u  had  troubled 
the  harmony  of  the  Pleroma,  a  restoration  was  neces- 
sary :  hence  new  existences. 

tiot*  begot  Christ  (X/>«<tto«)  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(llrrf/ui.)  (considered  as  a  female  /Eon,)  of  which  the 
following  were  the  offices :  Christ  explained  to  the/Eons 
the  nature  of  the  union  of  the  different  pairs  in  the  Ple- 
roma, or  of  the  successive  developements  by  means  of 
which  they  were  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Bciug:  after  this  communication  the  Holy 
Spirit  rendered  them  grateful  and  satisfied  with  the 
instruction  which  they  had  received.  Thus  was  calm 
and  harmony  restored.  All  the /Eons,  with  mutual  affec- 
tion, resolved  to  glorify  Bythos,  by  contributing  to  form 
a  creature  possessing  all  which  is  excellent  in  nature. 
The  fable  of  Pandora  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
the  reader.  By  these  joint  contributions  was  produced 
the  /Eon  Jesus,  who  contained  in  his  person  the  seed 
of  Divine  life,  to  be  spread  among  all  existing  beings 
who  were  without  the  Pleroma. 

He  was  also  called  Christ,  as  being  to  the  inferior 
world  what  Christ  had  been  to  the  Pleroma,  which  may 
be  termed  the  celestial  or  intellectual  world. 

Between  the  higher  or  celestial,  and  the  lower  or  ter- 
restrial w  orld  is  an  intermediate  region,  touching  upon 
tlie  latter  and  governing  it,  as  itself  is  governed  by 
the  former. 

In  the  vehemence  of  her  desire  to  be  united  with 
Bythos,  Sophia  had  produced  a  female  /Eon  called 
KuTw-au(p<u,  the  Achainoih  of  the  Cabala,  who  was  but 
an  abortion,  au  imperfect  creuture,  and  who,  incapable  of 
being  exulted  to  the  Pleroma  by  the  exertion  of  "Opoo, 
X/j4<tto«,  and  livtv/ui,  was  precipitated  into  Chaos,  or  the 
regions  of  darkness.  In  a  degraded  state  of  chequered 
joys  and  griefis,  she  was  alternately  swayed  by  dillerent 
emotions ;  now  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  falling 
into  annihilation,  now  ravished  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  realms  of  light  from  which  she  had  fallen,  now 
giving  birth  to  various  beings,  or  drawing  out  of  Chaos 
all  living  Souls,  and  among  them  the  Soul  of  the  De- 
miurge, and  all  material  substances.  From  her  tears 
came  the  element  of  water ;  from  ber  sadness,  opaque 
matter ;  from  her  smiles,  caused  at  the  remembrance  of 


Christ,  light.  At  length,  in  her  anguish,  she  supplicated  Heretic*  of 
Christ,  who  first  sent  her  Horus,  (*0/>»».)  and  afterwards    ih«  ""d 
tlie  JEon  Jesus,  as  a  deliverer.  .  C««i1iut.^ 

Thrown  into  testacy  at  the  appearance  of  Christ  with 
his  a'.tendant  Angels,  Sophia-Achamoth  produced  three 
different  kinds  of  existences  or  elements — the  material, 
the  animal,  and  the  spiritual.  Out  of  the  animal,  and 
the  Soul  to  which,  during  her  passion,  she  had  given 
birth,  she  formed  the  Demiurge,  who  was  also  called 
M7T/>oTiiTnv>. 

Assisted  by  Sophia  and  Jesus,  the  Demiurge  sepa- 
rated the  material  from  the  animal  principle,  which 
were  confounded  in  Chaos,  and  formed  six  regions — the 
imperfect  image  of  the  upper  world — and,  in  order  to 
govern  them,  six  Intelligences,  who,  with  the  Demiurge 
and  his  mother,  were  the  imperfect  image  of  the  Ogdoad 
of  the  Pleroma. 

The  Demiurge  would  have  formed  man  afler  his 
image,  so  that  he  would  have  possessed  only  the  ma- 
terial principle:  but  without  his  knowledge,  and  through 
the  unperceived  communication  of  Sophia,  he  imparted 
a  portion  of  divine  light  to  Man  ;  and  thus  the  creature, 
displaying  a  degree  of  superiority  to  the  inferior  creation, 
surprised  the  Creator.  His  jealousy  was  consequently, 
excited.  In  unison  with  the  six  Spirits  he  forbade 
Man  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;  and,  on  the  transgression  of  this  order,  he  cast 
Man  out  from  the  aerial  region  of  Paradise  into  this 
gross  and  material  world,  where  his  Soul  is  clothed 
with  corporeal  covering,  by  which  its  energies  are 
cramped  and  debilitated,  and  subjected  to  tlie  influence 
of  material  Spirits,  which  fill  it  w  ith  evil  desires.  Tlie 
degeneracy  of  the  Soul  would  then  have  been  in  danger 
of  increase,  but  that  Sophia — the  *  light  of  the  world,* 
the  'salt  of  the  earth,' — enlightens  and  fortifies  it  by 
some  secret  invisible  power.  Those  who  follow  her 
impulse,  by  combating  evil  and  the  powers  of  matter, 
strengthen  the  seeds  of  divine  life,  which  she  was  in- 
strumental in  imparting,  and  then  become  truly  •  the 
Spiritual,' — they  reveal  God  even  in  this  lower  world, — 
to  which  the  Saviour  will  come  to  deliver  whatever 
is  found  to  correspond  with  the  spirituality  of  his 
nature. 

Valentinus  divided  Man  as  well  as  substances  into  Tripl*  ci> 
three  different  classes :  the  spiritual,  (or  pneumatic,)  T'*i<,,, 


the  material,  (hylic,)  and  the  animal,  (psychichal.) 
The  spiritual  ure  they  who,  having  the  seeds  of  divine 
life,  display  it  in  this  world  ;  the  material  or  carnal,  they 
who  are  blindly  carried  away  by  the  passions  excited  by 
the  matter,  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  Spirits 
which  govern  it ;  the  animal,  they  who  fluctuate,  uncer- 
tainly, between  these  two  classes.  The  material  are 
represented  by  Cain,  the  animal  by  Abel,  the  spiritual 
by  Selh.  The  material  arc  doomed  to  certain  perdition, 
and  the  spiritual  to  certain  salvation.  The  future  state 
of  the  animal  is  uncertain  :  it  will  depend  on  the  greater 
degree  of  inclination  which  they  may  have  shown  either 
for  the  material  or  for  the  spiritual :  by  assuming  the 
Spirit,  the  vesture  of  incorruptibility,  they  may  become 
immortal ;  but  not  having  the  higher  capacities  or  in- 
tuition of  Truth,  which  distinguish  the  spiritual,  they 
cannot  comprehend  divine  points:  they  have  not  faith, 
cannot  obtain  failh  but  through  the  miracles,  and,  even 
with  this  extraordinary  aid,  tbey  cannot  raise  themselves 
higher  than  the  empire  of  the  Demiurge,  a  middle 
region  between  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  worlds,  which 
is  much  below  felicity.   Whereas  the  spiritual  will  in 
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il^rf.  time  arrive  io  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  be 
— V-"''  able  to  cast  away  the  Animal  Principle  which  is  the  only 
present  vehicle  of  intelligence.  For  the  ♦f,\V  was  long 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  clement  in  which  the  ilvtvpa  re* 
sided.  And  hence  the  Valentinians  rejected  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  which  they  referred  to  the  Animal 
portion  in  Human  Nature,  and  explained  the  five  foolish 
Virgins  in  the  Parable  to  mean  the  five  senses  in  Man. 
In  applying  this  triple  division,  Valentinns  considered 
the  Christians  as  Spiritual,  and  ranged  the  Jews  under 
the  Demiurge,  who  was  Animal,  and  the  Heathens  under 
Matter,  or  Satan,  that  is,  the  progeny  of  Matter  resist- 
ing the  creative  act  of  the  Divinity.  He  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  this  gene- 
ral classification ;  the  spiritual,  who  compose  the  new 
Church,  having  existed  in  all  nations. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Valentinus 
admitted  not  the  theory  of  preceding  Gnostics,  who 
regarded  Satan  as  a  Fallen  Angel,  or  an  eternal  Prin- 
ciple of  Evil.  His  notions  approach  nearer  to  the  Greek 
Philosophy  on  the  subject  of  Matter,  which  he  considered 
as  shapeless  and  dead,  unsubstantial  and  void,  mere 
darkness,  the  shadow  of  reality,  (<r«rnt  toS  oktov,)  which 
resisting  the  pervading  Principle  of  divine  lile,  has 
within  itself  a  mode  of  being  productive  of  Evil. 

As  a  redemption  had  in  a  manner  been  necessary 
la  the  Superior  Worlds,  in  conscqucucc  of  their  fall, 
it  was  especially  necessary  in  the  Lower  Regions,  in 
consequence  of  their  deep  degeneracy.  Iu  each  of  the 
worlds  inhabited  by  Intelligence*,  there  was  a  peculiar 
redemption  effected  by  the  first  of  the  Spirits  of  each 
class,  imitating  the  Supreme  Saviour. 

The  Demiurge,  who  was  himself  merely  Psychichal, 
had  promised  those  over  whom  he  ruled  a  Deliverer, 
but  only  one  of  an  animal  nature,  according  to  his 
conceptions  and  power.  Ignorant  of  his  origin,  and  of 
the  Pleroma,  the  Demiurge  was  in  some  respects  even 
more  ignorant  than  his  creature  Satan,  the  "  Spirit  of 
wickedness."  He  knew  neither  the  true  method  of 
redemption,  nor  the  true  nature  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  Redeemer  was  the  Man  Jesus,  an  image  of  the 
Superior  Christ ;  according  to  bis  ideas,  was  the  world 
formed ;  by  his  means  were  such  of  his  inhabitants,  as 
were  susceptible  of  elevation  into  the  Pleroma,  redeemed. 
Composed  of  the  Spiritual  Principle,  derived  from  Sophia 
Achamoth,  and  the  Animal  Principle,  drawn  from  the 
Demiurge,  he  bad  also  a  corporeal  form,  made  with 
exquisite  skill,  and  the  Superior  Christ,  (who  has 
been  above  described  as  formed  out  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  vEons,)  descended  upon  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove  at  his  Baptism.  He  had  nothing  material,  having 
passed  through  the  body  of  the  Virgin  merely  as  water 
through  a  canal  The  Carnal  and  Animal  Christ  alone 
was  crucified ;  the  Saviour  quitted  him  when  he  was 
examined  by  Pilate. 

It  was  during  this  nnion  with  the  Superior  Christ, 
that  Jesus  performed  the  most  important  part  of  His 
mission  :  before  that  period.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  His  moral  life,  enabled,  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  His  body,  to  engage  in  the  common  actions  of  men, 
without  sharing  their  earthly  affections. 

Such  as  were  only  of  an  Animal  nature  received  the 
assistance  only  of  the  Animal  Saviour,  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Christ.  His  crucifixion,  the  image  of  the  act 
of  redemption  in  the  higher  world,  brought  back  Animal 
yinn  into  the  limits  of  his  nature,  (for  the  word  arm/pot 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  bound  or  fence ;)  and  enabled 
vol..  XI. 


the  Psychical  Principle,  by  successful  struggles,  utterly  Heretic  ct 
to  destroy  the  Hylic  Principle,  which  destruction  is  the    «'«  H  >J 
ultimate  end  in  the  present  constitution  of  things.  Century. 

The  Saviour,  on  the  point  of  death,  still  recommended  v  ~ ' 
the  Animal  seed,  which  He  had  received  from  his 
mother,  that  it  might  pass  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  and  rise  with  the  Spiritual  into  the  realms 
of  the  Superior  Saviour.  The  Animal  Saviour  carried 
what  remained  after  the  separation  of  the  Pneumatic 
Principle  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  who, 
cheerfully  acknowledging  the  superior  revelation  of  the 
Savionr,  transmitted  to  him  the  sovereignty.  To  this 
state  the  Psychical  beings  may  be  admitted. 

The  union  of  the  Spiritual  with  the  Superior  Christ, 
typified  by  his  union  with  Jesus  at  the  Baptism,  will 
purge  the  Soul,  so  that  it  may  overcome  the  Evil  Spirits 
which  lay  strong  siege  against  it  "  For  the  heart, ' 
says  Valentinus,  "  which  is  not  purified  from  the  Evil 
Spirits  that  fix  within  it  their  impure  abode,  may  be 
compared  to  an  inn.  which  men,  regardless  of  property 
not  their  own,  disorder  and  defile.  But  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  an  object  of  some  one's  care,  as  soon  as  the 
Good  Being  visits  and  sanctifies  it,  then  shines  it  forth 
with  the  brilliancy  of  a  pure  light — then  truly  in  it  said 
of  the  person  who  possesses  such  a  heart,  that  he  shall 
see  God."  In  another  place,  after  having  addressed 
the  Spiritual,  "  the  immortal  from  the  beginuing,"  "  the 
children  of  life  eternal,"  he  adds,  "  If  you  dissolve  the 
material  world  without  suffering  yourselves  to  be  dis- 
solved by  it,  you  arc  musters  of  the  creation,  and  you 
rule  over  all  which  is  formed  but  to  perish.'*  For  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Valentinus,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  would  cease  when  the  end  of  redemption  was 
fully  attained.  Then  will  the  fire,  which  is  spread  or 
concealed  in  the  world,  burst  forth  from  all  quarters, 
destroy  the  very  dross  of  matter,  the  last  scat  of  Evil. 
And  at  this  final  consummation,  Sophia  Achamoth, 
the  bride  of  the  .Eon  Jesus,  will  be  received  into  the  Ple- 
roma, together  with  the  Spirits,  who  then  urri  ved  at  matu- 
rity, will  enjoy  the  delights  of  an  intimate  union  with 
their  fond  companions.  This  is  the  'Avavavat*,  cele- 
brated by  many  Gnostics. 

The  Animal  men,  being  satisfied  with  the  middle 
region,  between  the  Pleroma  and  this  world,  which  they 
will  share  with  the  Demiurge,  the  felicity  of  divine  life, 
issuiugfrom  Bythos,  the  fountain  of  all  things,  will  flow 
into  every  degree  of  existence. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  the  fan- 
ciful system  by  which  Valentinus  chiefly  intended  to 
explain  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  for  this  question,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  the  great  source  of  Heresy  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Church. 

The  Sect  of  Valentinus  obtained  great  celebrity.  It 
was  very  widely  spread,  and  was,  uccording  to  Tcr- 
tullian,  numerous  among  the  Gnostics.  But  his  fol- 
lowers introduced  considerable  alterations  into  the  sys- 
tems of  their  master  ;  a  circumstance  which  bus  proba- 
bly, in  this  cose,  as  in  many  others,  been  productive  of 
much  confusion. 

Valentinus  perverted  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  inter- 
pretation, but  avoided  mutilating  them.  The  Works  of 
Valentinus  arc  lost:  but  wc  have  still  fragments  of  his 
Letters,  TrttUue*,  and  Homilies.  The  above  sketch  of 
his  system  is  chiefly  taken,  from  Irenseus.*  It  has  also 
been  incidentally  described  by  Clemens  Alcxandrinus;t 

•  Adv.  Hmr.  Ub.i. 

t  Strom,  sod  Ercerpia  TAtoJoli,  sflS-ed  to  hii  works. 
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and  Origan,*  Theodore  t,t  and  Epiphan$u*,t 
us  with  lotne  additional  information.  The  brief  account 
of  Tertullian  id  little  more  than  n  translation  of  the 
first  13ouk  ut"  I  re  rise  us  against  the  Gnostics;  he  may 
have  seen  the  Treatise  of  Valcntinns  entitled  Sophia  .•§ 
but  his  anti-oriental  spirit  made  him  but  an  indifferent 
expositor  of  Heresies,  which  he  appears  not  to  have 
taken  sufficient  pains  to  understand. 

The  most  noted  disopleB  and  successors  who  altered 
the  system  of  Valentinus,  were,  Secundus,  Ptolemy, 
Marcus  Colobarsus,  Heracleon,  to  whom  may  be  added, 
Theolimus  and  Alexander.  Axionicus  alone  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  theories  of  Valentinus. 

Seen  ml  us  (from  whom  the  Secundums  received  their 
uaine)  is  said  to  have  acquired  great  reputation.  He 
divided  the  first  Ogdoad  of  the  Pleroma  into  two  Te- 
trads, the  right  and  the  left,  or  tight  and  darknr.u. 
God,  though  himself  was  above  all  Evil,  no  sooner 
began  his  developements,  than  the  germ  of  difference 
between  Good  and  Evil  manifested  themselves.  This  de- 
viation from  the  system  of  Valentinus,  and  approximas- 
tion  to  the  aneient  notions  of  the  East,  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  Sect  of  the  Secundians,  and  were  the 
means  of  bringing  over  Isidore,  the  sou  of  Basiltdee, 
and  Epiphunes,  the  son  of  Carpocrates. 

Ptolemy  founded  the  second  branch  of  the  Valenti- 
nians.  He  had  different  notions  respecting  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  jEons.  His  opinions  may  be  learnt 
from  the  very  curious  Letter,  preserved  by  Epiphanius, 
which  he  addressed  to  an  orthodox  female,  called  Flora, 
with  n  view  to  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  his  system. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  argues  that 
the  Mosaic  Law  is  too  full  of  imperfections  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Perfect  Deity  ;  and  yet  contains  too 
many  points  of  excellence,  too  many  prohibitions  against 
wickedness,  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Evil  Being. 
The  same  argument  he  applies  to  the  inferior  creation, 
which  evinces  too  many  defects  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Unknown  Father,  and  too  many  marks  of  wisdom 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Principle  of  Evil.  Consequently, 
both  the  Law  and  the  Creation,  being  of  mixed  Good 
and  Evil,  arose  from  the  Demiurge,  who  is  himself  a 
Being  of  a  middle  nature. 

In  the  Laws  of  the  Pentateuch  (which  is  not  perfect) 
must  still  be  distinguished  wlrnt  proceeded  from  the 
Demiurge,  what  was  given  by  Moses,  and  what  was 
subsequently  added  by  the  Ancients.  The  part  which 
came  from  Moses  is  not  contrary  to  that  of  the  Demi- 
urge,  but  it  was  drawn  from  the  reluctant  legislator  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  Jews ;  that 
Part  which  was  added  by  the  Ancients,  is  that  which 
is  often  censured  by  Jesus  Christ.  Again,  the  Law  of 
the  Demiurge  admits  of  a  triple  division;  the  first 
consists  of  those  pure  laws  of  unmixed  Good  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  accomplish  ;  the  second  nre  those 
mixed  with  Evil,  for  instance,  that  of  retaliation,  which 
He  came  to  abolish  by  the  substitution  of  better  pre- 
cepts ;  the  third  are  those  which,  being  merely  typical, 
have  been  converted  from  things  sensible  into  things 
Spiritual ;  such  are  Sacrifices,  Fasts,  the  Passover.  Cir- 
cumcision, and  other  rites,  which,  being  symbolical,  have 
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been  succeeded  by  the  trite  worship  of  the  heart,  by  Hereticf  „: 
mental  abstinence  from  Evil,  by  the  sacrifice  of  love  for  tkcllnd 
God  and  of  charity  for  Man.  Century. 

Marcus,  another  disciple,  founded  the  Sect  of  Mar- 
catiam.    He  is  accused  of  Magic;  an  accusation  very***rcu*- 
common  against  Heretics,  and,  doubtless,  often  pro- 
ceeding from  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what 
might  be  private  in  their  ceremonies,  or  obscure  in  their 
doctrine.    If  the  instances  given  of  his  arts  are  correct, 
he  must  be  considered  as  having  resorted  to  a  kind  of 
legerdemain  for  purposes  of  imposture.     His  chief 
refinement  on  the  system  of  Valentinus  consisted  in 
adding  to  it  some  Cabalistic  notions.    He  attached 
great  mystery  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  without 
which  Truth  could  not  be  discovered,  and  in  which  its 
whole  Perfection  resided.    Jesus,  according  to  his  idea, 
was  said  to  be  Alpha  and  Beta,  because  He  had  in  him 
all  numbers.    He  maintained  that  when  the  Father 
wished  to  manifest  himself,  he  produced  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth  the  Logos,  who  contained  the  whole  Pleroma 
of  &ons,  that  is,  ail  the  attributes  of  God,  which  .Eons 
or  attributes,  were  thus  displayed.    When  the  Supreme 
Being  pronounced  the  first  word,  it  was  a  syllabic  of 
four  letters,  which  became  four  Beings,  who  formed  the 
first  Tetrad ;  the  second  word  consisted  of  four  letters, 
and  formed  the  second  Tetrad  ;  both  Tetrads 
sponding  to  the  Ogdoad  of  Valentinus ;  the  third  < 
consisted  of  ten,  and  the  fourth  of  twelve  letters,  which, 
forming  the  Decad  and  Dodecad,  completed  the  Ple- 
roma.   But  these  Thirty  jEoos  of  the  Pleroma  were 
not  the  only  Spirits  formed  by  this  method.    Each  of 
the  letters  which  produce  them  contains  a  number  of 
letters  in  itself;  for  instance,  the  letter  delta  contains 
five.  &,  f,  X,  t,  n,  and  each  of  these  contains  many  others, 

will,  doubtless,  be  satisfied  with  this  short  specimen. 

Colobarsus,  the  coadjutor  of  Marcus,  afterwards  seps>  Colobariui 
rated  from  him.    His  alteration  consisted  chiefly  in 
presenting  a  new  yEogony  and  a  new  Christogony. 

Heracleon  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  cele-  HencLcao, 
bra  ted  of  the  Valentinians.  He  appeals  not  to  Apo- 
cryphal writings,  which,  though  commonly  used  by  the 
Gnostics,  may  have  tended,  from  their  multiplicity  and 
from  their  evident  inferiority  to  the  Canonical  Works, 
rather  tn  impede  than  to'  advance  the  progress  of 
H  ereay.  He  applied  himself  to  writing  Commentaries 
on  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  more  especially 
of  St.  John ;  and  instead  of  attaching  himself  to  the 
doctrinal  parts,  or  /Eogouy,  of  the  Valentirrian  system, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  more  practical  details. 
Some  fragments  of  these  CotxmenUtria  remain.  We 
give  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on  St.  Luke, 
ch.  xii.  v.  8.  11,  12,  which  appears  worthy  of  being 
transcribed,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the  His- 
torical information  it  contains: — ""There  is  one  con- 
fession by  faith  and  manner  of  life,  and  another 
confession  by  word  of  month.  The  latter,  which 
is  made  before  persons  in  power,  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  only  one  necessary.  But  this  opinion 
is  erroneous.  For  it  may  be  mad*  even  by  hypocrites. 
And  besides  it  cannot  be  universally  applied  •  for  not 
all  who  are  saved,  have  made  this  confession,  and, 
in  consequence,  suffered  martyrdom:  for  instance, 
Philip,  Thomas,  Levi  *  and 
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There  is,  then,  a  general  and  a  particular  confession. 
The  first  is  made  by  works  and  actions,  agreeable  to 
right  faith :  the  second,  which  is  made  before  authori- 
ties, will  ensue,  if  occasion  should  so  require,  for,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  man  will  make  a  true  confession  in 
words,  who  hath  before  made  it  in  the  tenour  of  his 
actions."* 

Among  the  Valentinlan  cliiefs  are  Florinus,  who 
founded  the  Floriniant,  and  others.  After  the  time  of 
these  more  eminent  disciple*,  the  Schools  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  so  famed,  (more  especially  the  Marcosian,)  fell 
into  demoralization  and  decay.  In  the  Vth  century 
they  had  become  obscure.  The  fatal  notion  that  the 
Spiritual,  exalted  above  positive  laws,  were  incapable  of 
corruption,  naturally  led.  at  least  among  the  mass  of  fol- 
lowers, to  those  deplorable  results,  which  were,  perhaps, 
not  anticipated  by  the  first  or  more  enlightened  teachers, 
and  which  afford  a  very  useful  lesson  to  the  Philosophic 
observer  of  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind.  Supposed 
internal  excellence  was  said  to  exempt  the  possessor 
from  strict  attention  to  external  conduct.  Intellectual 
degenerated  into  sensual  debasement 
d  Mystic  imagined  that  his  superior  Spiri- 
tuality was  as  little  affected  by  these  acts  of  indulgence 
as  the  nature  of  precious  metals  is  altered  by  the  gross 
matter  in  which  they  happen  to  lie.  The  scrupulous 
Christian,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  moral 
duties,  and  exposed  his  person  to  the  fury  of  perse- 
cutors, was  regarded  us  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
man,  doomed  to  toil  for  his  salvation,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  suddenly  raised  by  a  mysterious  Science 
to  perfection,  imagined  themselves  the  very  seeds  of 
Election  !f  When  they  were  in  danger  of  judg- 
ment, the  power  of  Sophia  Ac  lis  moth  would  cover 
the  redeemed  with  the  armour  of  Orcus,  and,  becom- 
ing invisible,  they  would  escape  the  power  of  the  De- 
miurge. At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  repeat  the  re- 
markvwhich  we  have  thought  it  aduty  due  to  truth  so  often 
to  make,  that  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Fathers  must 
be  cautiously  received ;  that  the  general  state  of  a  Sect 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  some'  individual  instances  ; 
that  consequences,  however  strictly  deducible  from  cer- 
tain doctrines,  are  not  to  be  urged,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  consequences  were  actually  deduced 
by  those  who  held  the  doctrines ;  and  that  the  alarm 
excited  by  these,  either  real  or  supposed  consequences, 
must  often  have  concurred  with  want  of  opportunity,  at 
a  moment  of  extreme  danger  from  enemies  without  and 
withi  n.  and  w  ith  the  fear  of contractiug  impurity  by  reading 
impious  Works.!  to  check  the  desire  of  minutely  explain- 
ing, or  candidly  weighing,  the  numerous  obscure  and 
diversified  systems  of  the  ancient  Qnostics.§ 


Sects  may  be  requisite  to  complete  our  sketch  of  the 
early  Heresies. 

The  error  of  the  Setkiant*  is  grounded  on  an  alle- 
gorical explanation  of  the  first  part  of  Generis,  which 
they  regarded  as  containing  not  on  Historical  narrative, 
but  a  series  of  Myths,    According  to  their 


A  succinct  view  of  some  less  considerable  Gnostic 
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there  were  from  the  beginning  two  sorts  of  men  ;  the 
Material,  created  by  Evil  Genii ;  and  the  Animal, 
created  by  the  Demiurge.  Abel,  the  representative  of 
the  Animal  race,  having  through  his  weakness  been 
overcome  by  Cain,  the  representative  of  the  Materia! 
race,  Sophia  substituted  Seth,  to  whom  she  imparted 
the  additional  aid  of  the  Spiritual  Principle.  The  de- 
scendants of  Seth  formed  a  family  of  Spiritual  Per* 
»ous,t  who  struggled  against  the  Angels  of  Darkness. 
When  Sophia  resolved  to  destroy  the  wicked  by  the 
Deluge,  this  family  escaped,  but  among  them  Ham, 
who  was  of  the  other  raco,  contrived,  by  means  of  the 
Evil  Angels,  to  enter  clandestinely  into  the  ark.  Hence 
was  the  vigilance  of  Sophia  increased,  and,  at  the  crisis 
of  the  greatest  danger,  she  sent  to  save  the  human 
race  Seth,  in  the  person  of  Jestts  Christ.J  the  type  of 
the  Spiritual.  The  Sethians,  it  may  be  remarked',  were 
not  anti-judaical,  as  were  many  of  the  Gnostics.  They 
acknowledged  the  holiness  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the 
Prophets.  They  thought,  as  many  Gnostics,  that  Christ 
descended  into  Jesus  at  His  Baptism,  and  left  Him  when 
He  was  led  away  to  be  crucified.  Thcv  had  many 
apocryphal  Books,  such  as  Seven  Books  of  Seth,  &c. 

The  Catnita,  (if  the  accounts  of  them  are  correct,  Caiaite*. 
and  any  Sect  really  assumed  that  name,)  on  the  con- 
trary, extolled  Cain,  regarding  him  as  a  superior 
Power.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  Judas,  and  also  to  Korah,  Dathan,  Abirain,  and 
the  people  of  Sodom.  They  appear,  in  short,  not  only 
to  have  regarded  as  superior  men,  all  those  who  are 
represented  as  enemies  by  the  writers  of  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  also  to  have  considered  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  Works  written  by  persons, 
who  had  been  deceived  in  their  opinions,  by  their 
attachment  to  Judaism.  Judas  was  their  only  Spi- 
ritual Apostle,  the  only  one  who  understood  the  Gnosis. 
He  alone  knew  that  by  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Empire  of  Jald&baoth  would  be  destroyed,  and  it 
was  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  that  he  betrayed  Him. 
To  him  we  owe,  in  a  manner,  our  salvation,  and  the 
knowledge  which  we  hove  attained  by  it.  In  defence 
of  these  notions  they  referred  to  the  Gospel  of  Judas, 
which,  with  other  apocryphal  Books,  they  had  in  use. 
They  also  appealed  to  a  Work,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  after  his  ascension  to  the 
Third  Heaven.§ 

Nor  is  their  conduct  represented  in  a  more  favour- 
able light  than  tl>eir  principles.  Desirous  of  showing 
their  contempt  for  the  Judaical  taws,  and  in  mockery  of 
the  Evil  Angels,  they  ore  said  to  have  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  lowest  sensuality.  Thus  the  same  principle 
which  led  one  party  to  the  most  rigid  continence,  was 


•  On  the  (object  of  the  8ethian»  ere  Xm.Attv.  //err.  lib.  i.  e.  31, 
Epipb.  Urr.  39.  Theott.  Umr.  Fat.  lib.  i. 

t  See  Geeeait,  ch.  iii.  t.  15;  ch.  ir.  ».  25,  26.  In  Ngmbert, 
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pleaded  by  another  (so  full  of  contrarieties  is  Man)  as 
a  defence  of  the  most  unrestrained  licentiousness. 

The  Sethinns  and  the  Caiuites,  mny,  perhaps,  be 
Ophite*,  considered  as  branches  of  the  Ophilc*,  (so  called  from 
s>0ii,  a  serpent,)— the  most  remarkable  of  the  Gnostic 
Sects  after  the  Valentinians,  from  whom  they  appear 
to  have  separated,  though  their  existence  has  been 
traced  to  a  much  higher  period. 

They  agreed  with  the  Gnostic  theories  in  many 
points:  they  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
inspired  by  an  inferior  God,  and  containing  but  few 
revelations  of  Sophia;  and  the  New  Testament  as 
containing  the  opinions  of  our  Saviour,  mutilated  by 
bis  disciples. 

The  Ophites  had  their  peculiar  theory  of  jEoiis, 
which  was  more  simple  thau  that  of  (lie  Valenliniuns. 
They  had  their  notion  of  the  formation  of  the  World 
aguinst  the  will  of  God ;  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Seven 
Planets  presiding  over  the  World  ;  and  the  union  of 
Christ  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  His  mission  to  destroy 
the  Empire  of  the  Demiurge ;  but  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  giving  minute  details  of  such  Sects  ns  have 
exerted  but  little  influence  on  the  opinions  of  man  in 
their  own  or  succeeding  Ages. 

The  point  in  which  the  Ophites  are  most  remarkable,  is 
the  honour  which  they  paid  to  the  Serpent,  in  the 
belief  thut  it  was  under  the  figure  of  that  animal  that 
Wisdom  had  revealed  herself  to  mankind.  This  belief 
was  (bunded  ou  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  that  the  Ser- 
pent had  made  Adam  and  Eve  acquainted  with  the 
taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  therefore  had  effected  the  greatest  services.  The 
Ophites,  however,  were  much  divided  on  this  subject. 
Some  thought  that  the  Genius  Ophis,  after  having  thus 
advised  and  enlightened  Man,  was  precipitated,  as  well 
as  Man,  into  a  material  body  by  the  exasperated 
Demiurge  Jaldabaoth;  hence  Ophis  was  converted 
from  the  friend  into  an  enemy  and  seducer  of  the 
Human  race,  on  whose  account  he  had  fallen.  Others 
considered  him  as  having  continued  to  be  the  faith- 
ful Genius  of  Sophia ;  with  whom  he  was  sometimes 
confounded.  With  him  also  the  Saviour  was  some- 
times identified,  in  defence  of  which  they  appealed 
to  the  passage  where  Christ  is  compared  in  His 
Crucifixion  to  the  lifting  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent 
by  Moses  in  the  Wilderness.*  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  notion  is  of  Jewish  origin,  though  afterwards 
it  was  possibly  connected  with  the  theories  of  the 
Egyptians  respecting  the  God  Cneph,  or  Agathodemon. 
Aud  the  Phoenicians,  it  may  be  remarked,  considered 
the  Serpent  as  the  most  pneumatic  of  all  reptiles.  For 
the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  its  movements,  the  variety  and 

•  "  And  a<  Hn«t<  lifted  up  the  serpent  10  llie  wilderness,  even  to 
ma«t  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  (fiat  whosoever  bclievclh  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  hue  eternal  life."  (John,  ch.  iii.  r.  14,  15.) 
The  passage,  there  alluded  to  is  in  Numbers,  eh.  xxi.  v.  8,  9. 
"  And  the  Lard  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set 
it  upon  a  pole :  and  it  shall  come  to  p.iss,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten, 
when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.  And  Moses  mule  a  serpent  of 
brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole  ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  «erpont 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived." 
The  Serpent  appears  frequently  in  the  supersliiwns  aud  customs  of  the 
Egyptims.  (See  Sir  John  Marshani,  Chronic.)  The  Israelites,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  1  Kings  ch.iviii.  v.  4.  "  burnt  incense"  to  il  all  the  days  of 
Hcsckiah.  XXmt  l.ampridiui  informs  us,  that  Helingabalus  "kept 
at  lion  e,  Serpents  which  were  called  Agathodenioncs,  Good  Vht- 
mo...,  I,y  the  Kgypttaus."  See  aUo  the  Uems  having  Serpent*  in 
iUoiiifau<-on. 


flexibleness  of  its  attitudes,  together  with  its  longevity.  Heretic*  of 
appeared  to  give  it  a  character  of  mystery,  which  was  th«  IJnd 
confirmed  by  the  sacred  rites  of  various  nations.  In  c*'>tury- 
the  Greek  Mythology,  the  Serpent  was  a  salutary 
emblem,  the  type  of  jEsculapius,  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  that  animal  at  Epidaurus,  as  a  Good 
Genius.  Hence  it  is  found  on  Greek  Coins  with  the 
legend  Xt-Tff,  Saviour,  or  Healer.  Those  Ophites 
who  honoured  the  Serpent,  are  said  to  have  kept  this 
animal  in  a  chest  or  kind  of  cage,  and  when  the 
period  of  commemorating  the  supposed  services  ren- 
dered to  mankind  by  the  Power  which  had  assumed 
this  form  was  arrived,  they  opened  the  door  of  the 
cage,  and  with  a  certain  cry  called  him  forth.  The  Ser- 
pent is  then  described  as  coming  out,  crawling  up  to 
the  tables,  and  twisting  itself  round  certain  loaves  which 
had  been  there  placed  on  them,  and  thus  sanctifying 
them  *  They  urged  that  the  Serpent  was  the  symbol  of 
the  prudent  artifices  which  Sophia  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  against  Jaldabaoth. t 

Though  these  were  the  true  Ophites,  they  formed,  it 
would  seem,  but  the  smaller  part  of  the  Sect  so  deno- 
minated. The  notion  so  common  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  Zend-AtUta,  that  the  Serpent  was  connected  with 
the  Principle  of  Evil,  was  probably  embraced  by  the 
majority :  they  allowed,  however,  that  the  disobedience 
of  Man  to  the  Demiurge,  was  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  effects. 

Origen,  who  was  led  to  the  inquiry  because  Celsus 
had  confounded  the  Ophites  with  the  Christians,  has  pre- 
sented to  us  their  diagram, \  which  was  a  kind  of  sym- 
bolic picture  of  Iheir  belief,  accompanied  with  some 
prayers.  This  very  curious  monument  is  probably  in  an 
imperfect  state,  and,  consequently,  scarcely  intelligible. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  supposed  the  World  to 
be  ruled  by  different  Powers ;  that  these  Powers  had 
separated  their  regions ;  that  the  Soul,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Heaven,  must  gain,  or  deceive,  those  Powers, 
and  pass  unnoticed  from  one  World  to  another.§ 

According  to  Origen,  the  Ophites  are  so  far  from 
being  Christians,  tlial  they  would  admit  no  one  into 
their  Sect  till  he  had  cursed  Jesus.  This  appears  to 
be  incorrect.  The  name  of  their  master  was  Eu- 
phrates. 

We  now  pass  to  Heresies  no  longer  of  Oriental  origin. 


PRAXEAS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  Praxeas,  is  almost  Account  oi 
entirely  drawn  from  the  Treatise  written  against  him  Pr**'t*' 
by  Terlullian.ll     From  this  piece,  it  appears,  that 
Praxeas,  coming  from   Asia  to  Home,  had  by  his 

*  Latdner  looks  upon  this  story  as  a  mere  calumny.  See  bis  l/itt 
•fHtre*.  p.  111. 

t  This  symbol,  said  they,  was  reproduced  in  the  shape  of  the 
bowels  of  man.  Sec  Irtn.  A**.  Her.  lib.  i.  c  30.  Theod.  lUr. 
Fhb.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

I  See  an  account  of  il  in  Mslter,  Hitl.  d*  GmiMi.  torn.  ii.  p.  222. 

v  On  the  subject  of  the  Opliitcs  see  Iran.  Ath.  Htrr.  lib.i.  e.  34. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  vij,  Orig.  e.  Crlt  lib.  vi.  see.  25.  App.  ad. 
Tertull.  lie  I'rtnmp.  Epiph. //<rr.  37.  39.  Aug.  Htrr.  17.  Theod. 
Htrr.  Fah.  lib.  i.  c.  14.    Datnas,  Ite  Htr.  c.  37,  Ac, 

II  Praxeas  is  not  mentioned  by  Irenaius,  Eusehius.  Epiphenius, 
or  Theodortt.  No  distinct  account  of  this  Heresy  is  found  in  I'hi- 
laster  or  Augustine,  but  be  is  apoken  of  by  lhen>  in  the  Chapter  on 
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representations  induced  the  Bishop  of  that  See  to  recall 
'  letters  of  peace,  in  which  he  hod  recognised  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Montanus  ;*  a  step,  it  must  he  cautiously 
remarked,  not  calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Tertullian,  who,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  this  work,  had  joined  the  Sect  of  Mon- 
tanists.t  Praxeas  is  described  as  a  man  of  an  un- 
quiet temper;  elated  ut  having  suffered  persecution, 
which  is  said  to  have  cousisted  in  a  short  imprisonment, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  Religion.  J  Prom  Home, 
in  which  city  be  openly  taught  the  errors  which  have 
added  his  name  to  the  list  of  Heretics,  he  appears  to 
have  proceeded  to  Africa.  It  was  there,  probably,  that 
he  held  a  dispute  on  the  subject  of  his  new  doctrines, 
acknowledged  himself  confuted,  and  delivered  lo  the 
Church  a  formal  recantation. §  Whether  his  conduct  in 
this  instance  proceeded  from  conviction,  or  from  inter- 
ested motives,  cannot  be  known;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  afterwards  maintained  again  the  same 
opinions. 

His  Heresy  consisted  in  denying  the  distinct  Per- 
sonality of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Unity  of  Cod.|| 
In  the  words  of  Tertullian.  he  asserted  that' the  Father 
himself  descended  into  the  Virgin,  was  born  of  her, 
suffered,  and  in  short  was  himself  Jesus  Christ.  %  And 
hence  his  Sect  were  called  Palriptutiatu.  Prnxeas, 
however,  denied  the  fairness  of  this  statement.  He 
said  the  Father  did  not  suffer  in  the  Son,  but  sympa- 
thized with  the  Son.** 

In  order  to  support  the  entire  identity  of  the  Father 
and  Son,  Praxeas  appealed  to  various  passages  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  After  quoting  texts  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  the  Unity  is  asserted.tt  he  referred 
to  the  expressions  in  St.  John's  Qospel,  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  oue.  He  who  has  seen  me  ha9  seen  the 
Father  also.    I  in  my  Father  and  my  Father  in  aw.'{{ 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  disprove  the  dis- 


Cenlury. 


*  T«rt«tL  Adv.  Prax.  e.  1. 
•  f  Eatyrhpmdia,  p.  127.    See  below,  note  %. 

I  .Vea*  imtt  pnmai  cx  Ana  aac  etnas  prrvrrtitatii  imtufii  A>nrt 
krmo  tt  aiiat  tatpairtut,  inauptr  dt  jattattoat  uwrtynt  in/tatat,  ob 
sV«m  ti  timp/rx  tt  brtve  earetrit  tardium.  Tertull,  Attn.  Prax.  c.  1. 


$  Man<t  chtrograpfiunt  a  pud  PtyeAi 


ud  tt-t '%  tunc  F\-t  qflla 


s 


ess".    Exiadt  nttmttam.    Et  m»  qaidirm  pottta  agnitm  Peradrti 
at***  dr/cww,  diijanxit  a  Ptfehiru.    Tertull.  Adv.  Prax.  c.  1. 
PiacAiei,  rd,axau),)  or  animal,  {haminet  nlmtmimm  et  earmt. 
Jtjan.  c.  17.)  Tertullian  means  the  Catholics  to  distinguish  ihem 
the  vMaparo^,  or  spiritual,  which  appellation  he  applied  to  the 
i<  >uum»u. 

||  Vmoam  Domimtm  nmdtcal  Ommipottntem  mundi  eomiitnrtm,  at  tt 
it  shsi'co  tuxmim  facial.  Tertoll.  Adv.  Prax,  c.  I.  Tertullian  Kay*, 
that  the  timpirmiii'lcH,  not  to  call  them  unwise  and  unlearned,  (or 
superficial,^— who  always  form  the  majority  of  believers—inasmuch  a* 
the  true  faith  condemn!  Polytheism,  were  alarmed  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  they  supposed  divided  the  Unity.  Simp/ktt  qaiamt 
at  dixtrim  imyrudeiutt  cf  idiot*.  By  idmlte  tertullian.  doubtless, 
■cut  persons  who  do  not  poises*  that  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
nbject  which  U  obtained  by  those  who  have  prefruianUg  studied 
it  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  clearly  illustrated  by  Bentlcy,  in  hi* 
RrmarH  an  a  tilt  Dtteeart*  o*  Frtt-  T/UnJkiag,  p.  33,  and  by  Bishop 

Ku«  urn  Trrtaitiaa,  p.  527,  note. 

%  Ipmam  dieit  Patrtm  datetndim  <«  nVwtann,  iptum  tx  en  no/saw, 
ipi*m  pan**, ;  dtmqut  iptum  rot  Jfun%  Ckrittam.  (Tertull.  Mr. 
Prax.  e.  1 ) 

••  Erga  net  mmpauut  ttt  Paler  FUie  ;  no  mim,  dirtrtam  Uof 
pSrmtaat  in  Patrtm  vrnti.  dimmui  tain  Ao<-  mod.)  tnrrnat,  mmctitraltt 
jam  Patrtm  tl  KSmm  dua,  ttt,  ti  " 
.mswwsssVrtar.  (/l»*c,29.) 

tt  hid.  c  18,  19.  JfiWcSO. 


m  asserting,  that,  in  the  passages  on  which  the  doctrine  Heretic*  ■  f 
was  grounded,  the  Son  meant  the  flesh,  t.  e.  Man,  i.  e.  tfc-elUd- 
Jesus ;  the  Father  meant  the  Spirit,  t.  e.  God,  t.  e. 
Christ,* 

To  these  arguments  the  answers  of  Tertullian  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  they  lead  him  to  give  a  view  of 
his  own  sentiments — a  summary  of  faith— on  the  great 
doctrines  in  qucstion.t 

The  Heresy  of  Praxeast.  appears  not  to  have  made 
very  extensive  progress;  it  was  almost  unknown  in 
Africa  in  the  time  of  Optatus.§ 


THEODOTUS  AND  ARTEMON . .  Mdchuedechiaiis. 

Thcodotus  of  Byzantium,  by  trade  a  tannery  but  of  Tl*odouis. 
acknowledged  learning  and  ability,*J  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sect  of  Tkeothtians.  He  maintained  that  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man,**  but  of  eminent  virtue,  and  born  of 
a  virgin  tt  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This 
view' of  the  nature  of  Christ  he  considered,  or  affected 
to  consider,  as  extenuating  the  apostacy,{{  into  which 
he  had  fallen  in  some  Persecution  ;§§  perhaps  that 
which  was  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  by  M.  Aurc- 

lius.  cn 

Arteinon,  or  Artcmas,  (from  whom  the  Artrmonitlt  Artemcn. 
were  so  denominated.)  maintained,  apparently  with 
greater  fume,  the  same  opinions  as  Theodotus ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  was  prior  or  pos- 
terior to  him  in  point  of  lime. 

•  f  V  irqut  im  wad  ftnmti  uirwnau*  dittinynanl  Patrtm  tt  Fikum, 
dtcrntrt  F,/utm  earntm  tut,  id  ttt,  komiatm,  id  ttt,  Jttam  ;  Patrtm 
aulrm  Spirtlum,  id  ttt,  Otum,  id  tit  Ckrittum.  (Tertull.  Adv.  Prax. 
C.  27.)  A£a>o,  Ecct  inqamai  ab  Aagtlo  prtedicatum  ttt,  propttrta. 
quodnattttar  taactam,  v<)cabttar  ft/uu  Dti  ;  C*\roitanHt  itn/o,  erf  Gone 
itairvt  ml  Piiiut  Dtt.  f/mu.J  From  those  passage*,  two  iofcrciicn 
may,  we  think,  be  drawn  ;  firat,  that  FVaaea*  did  not  siippote  that  (ha 
Divine  Natuie  had  iufferod  on  the  Cro*9;  and,  tecondly,  that  Praaeas 
a-imitled  (he  Miraculous  Conception.  (See  Urdnut'*  Hut.  of  Htrtt. 
book  ii.  ch.  xx.) 

f  The  argument*  of  Tertullian  have  been  detailed  at  large,  and 
their  agreement  with  (he  Article*  of  the  Church  nf  England  examined, 
In  an  interesting  analyst*  of  the  Treatise  against  Praxes*  by  Bishop 
Kaye  on  TrrtaUian,  p.  52.3-5 13- 

j  In  tlse  Catalogue  of  Heresies  affixed  to  Tertull.  de  Prtcuript,  it 
i*  said  that  thu  Heresy  was  confirmed  by  Victorious.  Boausobre 
supposes  that  Victor,  Bishop  of  Home,  is  here  raeaut.    (Hut.  Ha 

MtM,i/>.) 

$  Lib.  i.  p.  37.    See  also  below  our  account  of  the  Heresies  of 


||  Theodotus  the  Tanner  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  Cave  has  done, 
with  Theodotus  tbe  Valeotintan.  (Beau*.  Hut.  dt  Moaicn.  torn.  i. 
p.  420.  Ac.) 

■J  Rpiphan.  A  one.  p.  397.  Harr.  54.  cf.  Euseh.  Hut.  Ecct.  lib.  r. 
C.2S. 

*•  Theodotus  and  his  followers  defended  their  opinion  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  passages  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament,  (a  proof  thai  they 
admitted  their  authority ;)  among  the  rest  lo  (he  following,  Dc.it. 
ch.  xviii.v.  15.  (aaiah,  cn.  liii.  v..3.  Matt,  ch.'xii.  v.31,3'i.  Ijuke.ch  i. 
v.  35.  Acts,  eh.  ii,  v.  22.  1  Tim.  ch.  ii.  v.  5,  4c.  Tbeotlutu*  cited 
John,  ch.  riii.  v.  40.  "  But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  mao  that  hath 
told  you  the  truth,  which  I  hare  beard  of  God."  The  Theod.jtii:is, 
therefore,  did  not,  as  it  ha*  been  said,  reject  St.  John. 

ft  Theodoret.  Hrr.  Fab.  lib.  Ii.  c.  5,  &c.  Kpipham'ut,  however, 
asserts  that  Theodotus  taught  that  Christ  was  born  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  human  beings.  [Hair.  64.)  But  Bpiphanim  himself  says, 
that  Theodotus  appealed  to  Luke,  ch.  L  v.  35.  which,  if  correct,  seems 
to  contradict  his  previous  account 

{J  Epiphan.  Anac.  p.  3D7.  Apptnd.  ad  Tertull.  de  Prartcript. 
Philast.  W*r.  50.  Aug.  Harr.  33.  No  mention  of  this  circumslanca 
is  found  In  the  anonymous  writer*  against  the  Artetnoniles  cited  by 
Busebius,  or  in  Theodorel. 

ht)  Oi»  «im  uvu,  U  ia-uS  Imyftf.  Epiphan.  //*••.  54. 
Baron.  AancJ  Ann.  196.  see.  2,  Ac 
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HISTORY. 


History.      In  defence  of  these  notions,  the  Artemonites  appealed 
V—-  to  the  primitive  doctrine  a*  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and 
aa  preserved  by  the  Church  till  the  time  of  Victor, 
thirteenth  Bishop  of  Rome ;  by  whose  successor,  Ze.- 
phvrinus,  the  truth,  according  to  their  statement,  was 
first  corrupted.    In  refutation  of  this  argument,  the 
Catholic  writers  referred  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  to 
the  preceding  Ecclesiastical  writers,  as  Justin,  Mil- 
tiades,  Ireneus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Melito,  who 
asserted  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  to  the  ancient  Hymns 
and  Canticles  of  the  Church ;  and  to  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  by  Victor  against  Theo- 
dotus.    This  account  of  their  reasoning  we  derive  from 
an  anonymous  writer,  (supposed  by  some  to  be  Cuius,* 
priest  of  Rome,)  whose  Argument  against  the  Herery  of 
Artemon  is  cited  by  Eusebius.f    From  his  extracts  it 
also  appears,  that  some  of  .the  Theodotiaus  engaged 
with  zeal  in  the  study  of  Works  on  Geometry  mid  on 
Philosophical  subjects,  and  applied  the  principles  of 
Grammar  and  Logic  to  the  support  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines.  J     They  are  accused  of  corrupting  the 
Scripture,  their  copies  bci  ng,  it  is  said,  difTcrent§  one  from 
the  other;  and  some  of  them  arc  represented  as  reject- 
ing the  Law  and  the  Prophets.|| 
Melehise.       Among  the  followers  of  Theodotus  was  another  of 
dechiaos.     the  same  name,  a  banker  by  profession,  who  is  said  % 
to  have  founded  a  new  Sect  culled  Mchhitedcchiatu.** 
They  coincided  with  the  Theodotiaus  respecting  the 
nature  of  Christ ;  but  entertained  particular  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  Melchisedec,  whom  they  described  as 
being  not  a  human  being,  but  a  celestial  Virtue  or  Power; 
the  intercessor  or  advocate  of  celestial  Angels  or  Powers, 
08  Christ  was  of  Men.1t    Melchisedec,  according  to 
their  notion,  had  literally,  in  the  words  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,!*  "  neither  father  nor  mother his 
beginning  and  end  were  incompreliensible.    Tliey  re- 
garded him  as  superior  to  Christ.§§  who  is  called  "  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. "||  They 
are  said  to  have  used  certain  Apocryphal  books  of  their 
own  invention.^ 

HERMOGEXES. 

Hermogenes  appears  to  have  been  a  painter  by  pro- 
Cession/*'  and  to  have  lived  in  Africa,  ttt  He  waa 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  wrote  against 


•  See  PboL  BiUiotk.  Cod.  48.  TilWm.  Mem.  Art,  Ui  T/uodvUtiu. 

fHul.  £cWet.lib.».c.28. 
}  Odd. 
H  Thi. : 

the  ridiculous 


4 

of  hating,  Bishops. 


||  Thi»  Sect  either  had,  or  w 
story  of  Natalia 
•ad  illustrated  by  JoMia,  Jhmurtt  tut  Ecei.  Bin.  vol.  u.  p.  227, 


tint.        lib.  v.  e.28. 


f  Theodore!,  /far.  F*b.  lib.  ii.  e.  6. 
**  Lardner  observe* :  "  Possibly  there  never  was  any  inch  act  of 
aian.  But  some  Catholics,  from  sosae  com pirisoui  occasionally  made 
by  the  TheodoUant,  or  others,  between  Jeans  and  Melchiacdec,  ima- 
gined a  distinct  Sect,  and  gate  it  such  a  name  aa  tliey  sew  fit." 
{Hitl.  of  Herttict,  book  ii.  eh.  asii.  wc.  7.) 

tt  Append.  <»(  Tertull.  tit  Praocript.  The  opinion  dial  McJcbiadec 
was  not  a  man  but  an  angel,  or  a  celestial  power,  wa*  held  by  outer 
Chmtians;  among  the  met,  by  Orirenaod  Did,m«a.(Hier..fc>.  126.) 
II  Co.  vii.  v.  3, 

\\  .ip.  ad  Terlull.  dt  I'nnenpt.  See  aim  PhiUft  Harr.  58. 
INI  Psalm,  eh. ex.  v.  4. 

•ftf  I'hiUfL  Htrr.  52.    Respecting  MeUliiseUac,  ice  also  a 
quenl  article  on  Hi -max. 

Tertull.  Ada.  ifemu*rrnr<n,  c  t. 
ttt  Ptol»»t.  liar.  54.    Auguelin.  /far.  41. 


him  a  Tract,*  which  enables  us  to  form  some  judg-  Heretics  m 
ment  on  the  nature  of  his  Heresy.  Uus  I  lad 

It  arose  from  an  attempt  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  Century 
God  was  not  the  Author  of  Evil ;  and  consisted  in  as- 
scrting  that  all  things,  even  the  Soult  and  Spirit,  wens  ^/iho J  ™ 
created  out  of  self-existent  and  eternal  Matter.    Her-  reasoiuBg 
mogencs  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  the  following 
reasoning :  God  must  have  made  the  world  either  out 
of  Himself,  i.  e.  His  own  substance,  oi  out  of  nothing, 
or  out  of  p re-existent  Matter.   Now,  God  did  not  make 
the  world  out  of  His  own  substance — this  would  be  in- 
consistent with  His  indivisible  and  immutable  nature,  of 
which,  moreover,  Evil  could  not  form  a  part;  neither 
did  God  create  it  out  of  nothing  {—this,  by  implying 
that  He  had  produced  Evil,  when  He  was  at  liberty  not 
to  produce  it,  would  be  coutradictory  to  His  Infinite 
Gooduess.    It  remained,  therefore,  to  assert,  that  God 
made  it  out  of  uncreated  Matter,  to  the  defects  of 
which  Matter,  the  origin  of  Evil  was  to  be  treced.f 

To  this  system  (which  is  but  the  doclriae  of  the  Objections. 
Stoics,  which  be  is  said  to  have  studied)  it  was  ob- 
jected that  it  made  Matter  independent  of  God,  equal 
if  not  superior  to  God,  necessary  as  God ;  that,  in  fact, 
it  made  two  Gods — a  consequence  which  Hermosrenes 
denied,  expressly  declaring  that  there  was  but  one  God. 
the  maker  of  the  world.  Supreme,  unchangeably  i 
with  whom  no  other  being  waa  comparable.il  It 
also  urged,  and  very  justly,  that  the  difficulty  i 
ing  the  existence  of  Evil  was  not  removed ;  for,  if  God 
could  not  purge  Matter  of  its  evil  qualities.  He  is  not 
omnipotent ;  if  He  vxuld  not.  He  is  not  infinitely 
good.*1 

Hennogenes  endeavoured  to  support  his  opinions  by  Argument 
expressions  of  Scripture,  which  he  contended  nowhere  of  Hemw 
nthrmed  that  Matter  was  created  from  nothing.    He  «*°« 
maintained  that  the  first  words  of  Genesis,  im  prmeijno, 
(as  they  are  translated  in  the  Latin  version.)  meant  the 
first  principle,  i.e.  pre-existent  and  eternal  Matter, 
out  of  which  heaven  and  earth  were  created — as  clay 
is  the  principle  of  the  vessel  which  is  formed  from  it— 
and  that  by  the  "earth,"  in  tho  sentence  "  the  earth 


*  Bat  for  this  Tract  (to  which  out  be  adiled  the  notice  of  iTioo- 
doret)  we  should  scarcely  hate  had  any  kaowtadge  of  " 
though  it  appears  Tbrophilita  of  Aaliocb  had  undertaken  to 
aim.  (Ease*.  UUl.  2£rW.  lib.  iv.  c  34.)  He  is  neii 
by  Ireowua,  nor  by  Kpiphanius  j  he la  omitted  in  the  catalogue  alllred 
to  Tertullian,  air  PraturipUont,  nor  i*  s  distinct  article  assigned  to 
him  by  PhUaater  or  Auguttine.- 

♦  Catrrum  fivrrmi*  HrmnraeneaM,  OW  era  (iiartsnjim)  tx  materia1, 
mm  ex  Dti  Jtatw  eiUendU,  fi.'tmn  proprii  turnuir.  iUe  emm  aif- 
vertut  iptiut  tenpturot  fdem  Jiutum  in  tptnivm  vertii,  ut  tbmv  raetse- 
dthitt  ttl  Sptrittn*  Dti  as  dehdmm  et  ems*  it*  jmdittnm  itrvenire,  ear 
wudtnti  point  oni ma  cretlatmr,  quant  em  Dot  SjpirUm,  (Tonsil.  De 
A»tm.  e.  2.)  It  may  he  remarked,  that  lierinorenej  did  not  deity  a 
fulare  jodemeat.  The  notion  of  HersMftmcs  thai  the  soul  wee 
made  out  of  mat  tar  was  refuted  by  Tertullian  in  a  wort  entitles! 
De  Cow,  Amim*,  On  the  Orv»  a/  tJu  Sow/,  which  in  now  lott. 
{Dt  jfrnirn.  c.  1.) 

J  It  would  appear  that  Hermogwaeadid  not  argnefron  (be  physical 
Imponibilily  of  creation  from  notbinir,  bat  fmm  the  moral  impossibi- 
lity C4~|rapLaitiiiiir.  on  tbat  supposition,  the  permission  of  -nl  7'rrK 
irtc/?  rj-  mhitu  Hon  pclvimt  ran  far  err  nc  ermimiitt.     Bunnm  et  *pt*. 


ti<rnr  />,«o«Nwi,  vmi  bona  tittjue  optima  tnm  re/tt  fat  err  qttam 
irutnm  el  *rltr  eum  et  /avert, 
rtmur  JSen  i 


— ...  — j  —  *  7  —   — i — ■  ~r 

ni  ;   unmo  nt/ui  «us  bvtmm  aJjtte  opium 


/■renin  uutem  m/<  ab  to  facta,  Hhfut  mm  • 
crtra  non  ej  ort+trw  mo 


op'irlerr  ei  till 

(Tartall.  Ada.  Herm.  t'2.) 
Hid.  c.  3. 
IM.  c.  W.  14. 


H  JUd.  e.  4,  3,  8,  IS. 
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without  form  and  void,"  is  signified  this  same 
Matter* 

Hcrmogenes  also  arreted  tlurt  the  word  Lord,  which 
was  from  eternity  applied  to  God,  implied  the  existence 
from  eternity  of  something  over  which  He  was  Lord — 
that  something  was  Matter.  To  avoid  this  infer- 
Tertollinn  answers  that  the  title  Lord,  being 
elative,  was  not  applicable  to  God  before  the 
Creation,  t 

Of  Matter,  Hcrmogenes  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
following  view:  rt  was  partly  corporeal,  becaase  bodies 
were  drawn  from  it ;  it  was  partly  incorporeal,  because 
it  hail  motion.}  and  motion  is  incoq>nrc»l ;  (as  if  motion 
were  a  part,  and  not  a  particular  state  of  a  sub- 
stance.) Out  of  a  portion  of  this  Matter,  God 
farmed  the  universe.  It  lay  a  confused  and  undigested 
mass, — agitated  by  vague  and  undetermined  motion, 
turbulent,  and  like  the  fermentation  of  water  when  it 
boils  over, — which  the  mere  approach  of  the  Deity 
reduced  into  order  and  harmony ;  somewhat  after  the 
manner  that  bennty,  by  its  very  appearance,  affects  the 
■rind,  and  that  the  loadstone,  by  approximation  only, 
attract*  a  piece  of  iron.f  But  Matter  (which  Hermo- 
jrenes  sometimes  said  was,  properly  speaking,  neither 
co<>d  nor  evil)  still  retained  a  certain  blind  force,  a  de- 
cree of  inflexibility,  owing  to  which  it  could  not  be  entirely 
bent  and  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Hence 
the  evils  and  disorders  which  afflict  the  world. 

Hennogenes  is  also  said  to  have  asserted  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  deposited  in  the  Sun,||  and  that  the 
Devil  and  Demons  would  be  again  resolved  into  Mattcr.*f 

Hennogenes  disputed  with  ingenuity,  and  set  forth 
his  arguments  in  syllogistic  arrangement.  The  answers 
of  Tertullran  bear  the  usual  character  of  his  style ;  some- 
times intemperate,  generally  harsh,  often  acute.-* 

As  Tertnllian  frequently  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  his  refutation,  it  may 
be,  doubtless,  inferred,  that  their  authority  was  fully 
allowed  by  Hermogenes ;  who,  in  fact,  is  not  even  said 
to  have  established  a  separate  eommunion.tt 


•  Trrtuil.  Ma.  Herm.  e.  23. 
f  PuJ  c.  3. 


infer  Vht  faen,  gm4  ii  trmrt  iptit  moventur  rt 
'md  mi  in* »  mtitmtr  aaans  Deo  ttdterims  f  TV/arm 
Aoc  ertt,  Ukerttu  rt  erttrmta*  mulii.  Srd  Itna 
eom/ntili,  materia  imtumdili  movrtur.  A'am,  term  Jam  oll<r  timttr- 
tudmrm  tic  rrat,  i»jiw,  malmtt  malm,  antnjmm  duponrretur,  com 
crrtm,  uttjmiH ut,  tnadprtkemnkilit.  prx  nimietatc  certmnim:  (Ttrtutl. 
Mr.  Herm.  c,  42,  43.)  The  Hebrew  wort  tehnm,  which  we  translate 
step  n  Gaoatis,  cb.  i.  ».  2.  {"  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  (ba 
4ecf ")  sicjaiAes  tumult  and  turbid  cenfuaiou.  Sea  Biibop  Patrick.1* 
Comment,  upon  Genet. 

k  Tertull.  Ada.  Herm.  The  expression  'of  Ar.axa^nras  will  natu- 
rally saggrtt  itself,  rtaVra  Xf*t"ILT*  «» N»i  lxt~>  airm  tie 
ampmmi.   (IMoj.  Laerb) 

Ii  Theodores,  Hmrr.  Hb.i.  c.  I»,  4cr.  The  uma  opinion  1* 
attributed  to  the  follower*  of  Saleucus  «nd  llenniu  in  Philto«» 


(Orr,  35.)  and  Augustine.  (/7«rr.  59.) 
•J  Ttaeod.  Hmr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c.  19. 
*"  It  baa  been  remarked,  that  they  are,  in  many  respects,  simitar 
ia  ihete  aaad  by  Dr.  Clarke,  to  disprove  the  eternity  of  Matter. 
Art.  I trrM'>gr  nimi . 
It  On  the  Heresy  of  Hermogenes,  see  tjL-dner's  Hut.  cf  tfrre 
**>  p.  374-387.  ctd  psrflcutirty  the  excellent  Analysis  of  Tertul- 
Wi  Tract  against  Hermogvaet  in  Bishop  Kaye  on  Tertu/imn, 
p.  5^3*57  4L 


MONT  ANUS  Montaniils. 


The  Sect  of  M onion  iti*  derived  their  name  from 
Moatanua,  who  began  to  publish  his  opinions  about  the 
CLXXI&t  year  of  die  Christian,  era.*  They  are  also  called 
Cataphrygiana  and  Phrygians,  from  the  Country  in 
which  they  first  appeared  or  chiefly  abounded.  Mon- 
tana* was  a  native  of  Ardaba  in  Mysia,  which  was  con- 
tiguous  to  Phrygia,  or  perhaps  formed  a  part  of  it. 

Tlte  main  error  of  Montanus  consisted  in  his  assertion,  Opinions  of 
that  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  delivered  through  his  th 
mouth  precepts  of  a  severe  discipline,  necessary  towards 
(lie  perfection  of  the  Christian  scheme.  He  maintained, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  views  from  the  expressions 
of  his  celebrated  disciple  Tertuliian,  that  Revelation 
had  not  received  its  full  developement ;  that  as  Christ 
had  withdrawn  the  indulgences  granted  by  Moses,  so 
the  Paraclete  abolished  the  permissions  of  St.  Paul  ;t 
that  the  system,  which  was  in  its  infancy  under  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  in  its  youth  under  the 
Gospel,  was  brought  to  its  state  of  maturity  by  the 
Paraclete.  This  reasoning  was  employed  to  conciliate 
belief  in  the  authority  of  the  new  Revelations,  which  he 
pretended  to  communicate,  when,  under  the  influence 
of  delirious  agitation,!  he  poured  forth  the  wild  effusions 
of  a  disordered  imagination,  and  the  austere  dictates  of 
a  harsh  and  melancholy  temperament  The  precise 
meaning  of  incoherent  expressions,  uttered  in  the 
paroxysms  of  phrensy,  it  was  doubtless  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascertain ;  the  nature  of  his  pretentions 
has,  therefore,  been  variously  represented ;  yet  it  appears 
not  that  he  assumed  the  character  of  the  Paraclete,  or 
Holy  Ghost, §  much  less  of  God  the  Father,  though  his 
language  might  occasionally  lead  to  that  supposition. 
He  considered  himself  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Divinity,  but  not  as  the  depository  in  which  it  was 


*  Buteb.  ra  Chrome.  Kpiphantus  place*  the  beginning  of  the 
Cataphrygian  Heresy  aboat  the  XlXth  year  of  Antoninus  (Wier.  48. 
c.  I.)  i.'r.  about  a.  o.  158,  and  jet  says  ( Mrr.  il.  c  53.)  that  the 
Church  of  Ttiyatira  was  corrupted  by  the  Cataplirvgiaos  93  year* 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  •'.  e.  ahout  a.  r>.  126.  the  accounts  of 
Eusebiua  are  more  ctin»i»lent  wtlh  therntelvei  and  with  other  histo- 
rical factl.  The  aubject  haa,  howeTcr,  been  much  contested.  J.  P. 
Bamtirr,  the  ynanr  but  learneJ  author  of  the  Treat! «a  Dt  Suceettiumt 
Romanor.  PonliJIc.  refer*  the  commencement  of  this  Heresy  to  the 
year  12fi ;  Blonde),  who  supposes  that  Montanus  may  have  forged 
the  Sibylline  books,  to  the  year  142  ;  UClere  (id  Hit.  Keel  Dmr. 
Prior.  Aee.  p.  676)  tn  the  year  157. 

f  Rejnnrtt  durilia  cordis  utt/tte  tul  CArittmm,  rrgnarerit  rt  infif' 
tnttnt  earnU  uujue  ad  Parnate  htm.   Tertull.  di  Man.  e.  14,  4c. 

♦  Enseb.  fhrt.  Bet/,  lib.  v.  c.  16,  17. 

\  Mofhaira,  in  his  ficWrwoartca/  Hirtuy,  (cent.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  237, 
note,)  maintains  that  Montana.!  made  a  distinctly  batwaen  I  ha 


Paraclete  promised  by  Christ  to  his  Apoetlaa,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  was  shed  upon  them  on  tiie  tloy  of  Pentecost ;  aad  underatood 
by  the  former  a  Divine  Teacher,  pointed  out  by  Christ  under  the 
name  of  l*arachrte  or  Comforter,  who  was  to  perfect  the  Guspal  by 
the  addition  of  some  doctrines  omitted  by  our  Sa/nour,  and  to  cast  a 
fill!  light  upon  other*,  which  were  expressed  in  an  obscure  and  im- 
perfect manner,  though,  for  wise  reasons,  they  subsisted  dunne;  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  This  Paraclete  Montana*  represented  himself  to  ba. 
ThcrupttMosheim  refers  to  no  passags?,  we  suppose  he  grounded  thisaa*er- 
lion  on  what  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Heresies,  affixed  toTertuW 
lUn,</eiVrrs«Ti><issse,  says,  that  Proelus,  the  head  of  one  of  the  Sects  into 
which  the  Mootauist*  divided  themselfes,  distinguished  between  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  inspired  the  Apostles,  and  the  Paraclete,  which  spoke 
in  Monisms..  But  «e  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Eaya  •»  TtrtmJ/um, 
p.  23-29. 
||  Tertull.  dt  Jrjmn.  e.  1, 1 
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:-l  itory.  Montanus  made  uo  alteration  in  the  funddmental 
— *v— articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  j*  lie  objected  to  no  part 
of  the  Ancient  and  New  Testament  His  cliief  inno- 
vations affected  discipline.  He  enjoined  abstinence 
and  multiplied  fasts. f  He  regarded  second  marriages! 
as  adultery,  and  seems  to  have  spoken  of  marriage  in 
general  with  implicit  censure  :  be  rejected  penance,  and 
denied  absolution  to  heinous  sins  committed  after  Bap- 
tism :§  he  condemned  flight  during  persecution,  and 
the  purchase  of  safety  by  money. ||  His  prohibitions 
are  also  thought  to  have  extended  to  the  use  of  orna- 
ments in  attire,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  These  notions,  it  will  be  remarked,  were  not 
altogether  novel  or  peculiar  to  himself.  Marriage  bad 
already  been  viewed  by  some  of  the  more  rigid  party  in 
the  Church  in  no  favourable  light,  though  their  opinions 
were  obscurely  and  reluctantly  expressed.  A  tendency 
to  imagine  that  a  degree  of  moral  excellence  and  spi- 
ritual knowledge,  (r*£><««,)  carried  beyond  the  standard 
of  Christianity,  as  vulgarly  understood,  was  requisite  in 
forming  the  character  of  a  perfect  Christian,  had  already 
been  intimated.  The  indulgence  of  oscetic  practices, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  monastic  life,  was  already 
considered  as  neither  unusual  nor  hlameable.  Even 
the  pretension  to  inspiration  was  not  in  itself  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion  or  surprise.  The  gift  of  Prophecy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  but  a  little  time  previous 
possessed  by  some  eminent  members  of  the  Church.f 
and  wos  expected  to  continue  till  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  lu  what,  then,  were  the  doctrines  of  Montanus 
considered  as  essentially  Heretical  ?  His  first  pretension 
was  looked  upon  as  Heretical  not  so  much  because  he 
asserted  that  he  was  inspired,  as  because  he  maintained 
that  he  was  inspired  and  commissioned  to  alter  and  to 
perfect  the  Christian  system — an  opinion  which,  as  it 
was  grounded  on  the  inadequateness  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  it  opened  a  door  for  the  claims 
of  innumerable  visionaries,  was  pregnant  with  the 


•  Epiph  H*r.48,8ie,  According  to  Theodore!,  though  Montanus 
made  no  innovation  in  the  doctrine  of  ihe  Trinity,  some  of  lib  fol- 
lower* denied  the  hypostases,  and  agreed  with  Sabrlliun  and  Nuelus. 
(/rVr.Fu*.  lib.  iii.  C.  2.)  Corop.  AM.  ad  Tertull.  dt  Piwrript. 
Hieron.  torn.  iv.  p  04.    Isid.  Pelus.  lib.  i.  F.p.  67. 

t  Apcll.op.  Euwb.  Hut.  F.crln.  lib.  ».  c.  18.  Terlull.  dt  J<j«». 
c.  1.  Hier.  lorn.  iv.  p.  65.  in  Malik,  c.  9.  loot.  iv.  p.  31.  "The 
difference  between  ttie  Orthodox  and  MonUuiils,  on  the  subject 
of  Catting,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  folhiwing  particulars. 
With  respect  to  the  Jrjunmm,  or  toUl  abstinence  from  food,  ihe 
former  thought  that  the  inlenral  between  our  Saviour's  death  and 
resurrection  was  the  only  period  during  which  U>e  Apostles  observed 
a  total  fast ;  and  consequently  Ihe  only  period  during  which  fasting 
was  of  positive  obligation  upon  all  Christians.  At  other  times  it 
rested  with  themselves  to  determine  whether  they  would  fail  or  not. 
The  Moulanists,  on  ihe  contrary,  contended  that  there  were  other 
seasons  during  which  fasting  was  obligatory,  and  that  the  appointment 
of  those  seasons  constituted  a  part  of  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 
With  respect  to  the  Diet  SlalUmam ,  the  Muntanists  not  only  pro- 
nounced the  fast  obligatory  upon  alt  Christians,  but  prolonged  it  until 
Ihe  evening,  iustead  of  terminating  il.as  was  the  Orthodox  custom,  at 
the  ninth  hour.  In  the  observance  of  the  Xtrophagim,  the  Mootaui»ts 
abstained— not  only  from  flesh  and  wine,  like  the  Orthodox— hul  al«o 
from  the  richer  and  more  juicy  kind*  of  fruit,  and  omitted  alt  their 
customary  ablutions.  Montanus  appears  to  have  enjoined  only  two 
weeks  of  Xerapkmgut  in  the  year  ;  but  his  followers  were  animated 
by  a  greater  love  of  fasting  than  their  master ;  for  Jerome  says,  that, 
in  hU  day,  the  MonUuiwtn  kept  three  Lents;  one  of  them  after  Whit- 
sunday."   Bishop  Kaye  on  Terlultim.  pp.  416,  417. 

J  Aug.  H«r.  26.  Comp.  Tertull.  Ad,.  Afrre.  lib.  i.  c.  30.  1M 
A/emee.  c.  1,  &c. 

Y  Tetlull.  *  Pud.  c.  1.  19,  20.    Hier.  Ad*.  A/arc.  p.  65. 

jl  TertulL  dt  F»ol  in  Ptritcut. 

%  Iten.  Ad,.  U«r.  lib.  v.  c.  6. ,  Eustb.  Hut.  Ectl.  lib.  ».  c  17. 


most  dangerous  consequences.    The  particular  pre-  Heretics  c 
cepts  which  he  delivered  were  also  deemed  Here-  t|»»I,nJ 
tical,  not  so  much  because  they  were  regarded  as  .,  •«suiry. 
noxious  in  themselves,  as  because  they  were  imposed  ' 
as  obligations, — mortifications,  in  their  nuture  voluntary, 
being  represented  as  necessary,*  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  being  transferred  to  an  individual,  who 
assumed  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
view  of  the  subject,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  seized. 

The  predictions  of  Montauus  were  heard  with  re- 
verence, which  invited  repetition,  by  many  persons, 
of  whom  some,  particularly  two  females  of  rank  and 
fortune, t  Maximilla  and  Prisca,  or  Prist)  11  a,  pro- 
fessed to  be  inspired  by  the  saint-*  Spirit,  and  con- 
tributed by  their  wealth  to  the  increase  and  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Sect.  Theruiso,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, prevented  Zoticus,  Bishop  of  Comana,  and 
Julian,  Bishop  of  Apanuea,  from  convicting  of  im- 
posture the  Spirit  by  which  they  conceived  that  Maxi- 
milla was  possessed.  Others,  however,  not  merely 
refused  to  recognise  the  pretensions,  but  endeavoured 
to  check  the  preaching  of  Montanus,  whom  they  viewed 
in  the  lictlit  of  a  demoniac.  It  was  urged  that  those 
fits  of  spiritual  phrensy.  which  suspended  his  powers 
of  reason,  were  not  observable  in  the  Prophets  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  who,  retaining  full  possession 
of  their  faculties  clearly  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
predictions  which  they  uttered. J  It  is  also  possible 
that,  as  the  Montaitists  predicted  wars  and  seditions 
and  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,^ 
many  were  upprehensive  that  by  suffering  themselves, 
at  a  critical  period,  to  be  identified  with  intemperate 
enthusiasts,  they  would  increase  the  distrust  and  enmity/ 
of  the  Civil  Government,  and  involve  the  Christians  in 
additional  difficulties  and  daugers.  The  dictates  of 
prudence,  though  not  perhaps  tempered  with  mildness, 
prevailed.  The  faithful  met  at  different  times  and 
places :  the  new  Prophecy  was  diligently  examined  ; 
and  the  Asiatic  Councils  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated a  Sect,  who  either  anticipated  or  confirmed  the 
sentence  by  secession  from  the  Church  A  Bishop  of 
Rome,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was  inclined  to 
form  a  more  favourable  judgment,  but  the  arguments 
and  representations  of  Praxeas  prevailed  on  him  to 
retract  the  Letters  of  reconciliation  which  he  had.  sent, 
and  to  leave  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors  in  un- 
diminished force.ll 

The  progress  of  the  Heresy  was  not  however 
stopped:  it  spread  itself  over  many  perls  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  Montanus  himself  dwelt  at 
Pepuu,  a  desert  place  in  Phrygia,  the  seat  of  • 
ruined  city,  where  he  pretcndetl  that  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  hud  descended.*]  The  efforts  of  the  Orthodox 
appear  not  to  have  relaxed.  Montanism  was  attacked 
by  several  writers.  Of  two  of  these,  viz.  an  anonymous 
author  (supposed  to  be  Asterius  Urbanus)  who  wrote 
about  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Maximilla,  and 
Apolloniun,  who  wrote  forty  years  after  Montanus  be- 
gan to  prophesy,  Eusebius  has  preserved  some  I'rag- 


•  Tertull.  dt  Jtjun.  c-  2. 
t  Hier.  torn.  iv.  p.  477. 

I  Epiph.  Uirr.  48.  c.  3,  &c.    Hier.  Pnl.  us  It.  torn.  iii.  p.  3,  ke. 
&  Sec  Mosheiin,  dt  Ktb.  Ckritt.  and  Bp.  Kaye  ea  Terra*,  p.  21. 
P  Tertull.  Ad*.  Prareom,  c.  1. 

f  Apollon.  aP.  Euscb.  Hot.  Ecd.  lib.  ».  c.  18.  d.  Epiph.  ttrr.  48. 
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ments.*  The  anonymous  author  informs  us,  among 
'  other  circumstances,  that  it  was  reported  that  Montanus 
and  Maximilla  destroyed  themselves  by  hanging,  but  he 
does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report.  Apollonius 
represents  the  austerity  of  Montanus  as  the  cloak  of 
avarice  and  luxury :  objecting  to  him  that  be  dyed  his 
hair,  darkened  his  eyebrows,  wore  splendid  attire,  in- 
dulged in  amusements,  and  lent  money  on  usury.  As  we 
proceed,  accounts  darken,  and  the  language  of  doubt  gra- 
dually assumes  the  tone  of  more  determined  prejudice. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  t  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium.J  who 
could  not  be  so  accurately  informed  as  contemporaries, 
speak  of  him  as  or  a  man  stained  with  the  deepest 
crimes. 

The  enormities  which  have  been  described  by  writers 
of  the  IVlh  and  Vlh  centuries  as  practised  nt  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Montanists  are  revolting  and  incredible. 
These  descriptions  wear  the  appearauce  of  ignorance 
and  enmity.  And  many  mistakes  have  doubtless  arisen 
from  confounding  the  later  with  the  earlier  Montanists, 
and  from  attributing  the  faults  of  individuals  to  the 
whole  Body. 

It  would  be  certainly  rash  to  decide  positively  upon 
the  character  of  Montanus — to  pronounce  bim  wholly 
a  deceiver  or  wholly  deceived.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  recent  convert  to  Christianity,  and  to  have  been 
led  into  Heresy  by  an  ambitious  desire  of  obtaining 
Ecclesiastical  distinctions.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion.  Yet  it  seems 
to  us,  from  a  review  of  his  conduct,  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  secret  spring,  it  bears  much  more  ob- 
viously the  traits  of  enthusiasm  than  of  imposture, 
with  which  also,  however,  it  may  have  been  blended. 
The  Montanists  were  afterwards  divided  into  smaller 
Sects  :§  such  were  the  Prucilliaiu,  so  called  from 
Priscilla  ;  the  Quintillani  from  Quinlilla  ;  the  Pepu- 
txomi  from  Pcpuza ;  the  Arioluritce,  from  using  bread 
and  cheese  in  their  mysteries  ;  and  the  Ta»codrugiUe,  so 
named  from  two  Phrygian  words,||  indicating  their  cus- 
tom of  putting  the  finger  on  the  nose  whilst  at  prayer. % 
The  Montanists  maintained  that  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem would  descend  on  Earth,  and  that  the  Saints  would 
reign  there  for  a  Thousand  Years.**  A  brief  view  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Miltenarii  or  ChUiatts,  in  general, 
may  serve  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Heresies  of 
the  Ilnd  century. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  History  of  the  Church, 
was  held,  under  different  modifications,  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Fathers  in  the  primitive  Ages. ft  It 
J  chiefly  in  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  the 


V 


e.2.)  speak  ef  them  a*  Sect*  of  Monism 
abo.  Jerome  (adt:  Marc  Bp.  27.)  Ac.  For  i 
see  Tilleniont,  Mem.  Art.  MonJamtlet.  Lard 


•  Hal.  Ecdea,  lib.  *.  c.  16.  +  OUteh.  16.  a.  8. 

}  Lib.  L  Ep.  243. 
I  Epiph.  Ha-r.  49. 

r«#*w,  in  Phrygian  a  stake,  and  1*tZyyu,  a  nose  of  beak. 
Augustine  (de  Harr,  c.  26.)  and  Theodore!  (Harr,  Fab,  lib.  lit 

Jonlanists  than  existing :  so, 
■  an  account  of  Moulanua 
Lardncr's  Ihtl.  of  Heretic*, 
p.  3&S— 406,  and  Bp.  Kaye  on  TenlulHm,  p.  12-36. 

••  The  Millennium  wat  also  betd  by  the  Cerwthiaoi,  the  Mar- 
cioaitts,  Ac. 

ft  It  «at  not  universally  htld  in  the  Church.  In  answer  to  a 
floeition  od  this  opinion  c,ut  by  Trypho,  Justin  Martyr  answers, — 
0pO.iym  ■!,  ru  ami  *£>*-!{»,  in  \yi  air  *ai  iXXat  srsJJu)  ruSra 
S^naesus,  in  as!  vmmrmt  ivjrreWi  rtvrt  yttneiptu**,  «r«A.Xj*f  1*  mmj 

eis  nafmeai  it!  isVrCsvf  iremt  XtimatZv  y**M\nt,  rtteetfta  y***fT 
»yni»»«  nt.  ( Dial,  i 
•ifVji,  .  . 
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Prophetic  writings,  more  especially  of  some  passages  Heretic*  cf 
in  the  Apocalypse,*  and  appears  to  have  corresponded  tfc* 
with  the  notions   and  prejudices  of  the   Judaizing  v  e" 
Christians. f    The  first,  according  to  Eusebius,  who       T  L 
introduced  it,  was  Papias,  a  man  of  slender  capacity, 
who  had  published  certain  Partible*  of  Christ,  not  re-  By  whom 
corded  in  the  Gospel,  and  various  fables  which  he  maintained 
pretended  to  have  received  by  unwritten  tradition.}    It  «*  rejected, 
was  subsequently  embraced  by  Iremcus,§  Justin  Mar- 
tyr.||  Tertullian.f  I^actantius,**  and  others,  but  was  se- 
verely attacked  by  Origen,  with  whose  peculiar  opinions 
it  was  inconsistent.    Nepos,  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Hid  century,  wrote,  in  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine,  a  work  entitled  A  Confutation  of  the 
AlUgorut*,  (by  which  name  were  designated  such  as 
explained   allegorically  the  passages  on  which  the 
opinion  of  a  Millennium  rested.)    This  Work,  which 
acquired  much  reputation,  was  refuted  with  equal  zeal 
and  candour  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whose  truly 
Christian  exertions  were  successful  in  checking  this 
error.    It  was  still  common,  however,  in  the  lime  of 
Jerome,  who  himself  was  one  of  its  opponents. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  general  opinions  Opinion*  of 
of  the  ancient  MiUenarii :— They  thought  that  the  City  ">«  saw*"' 
or  Temple  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  splen-  Millenaries, 
didly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels.tt  and  that  Christ, 
having  come  down  from  Heaven  upon  carth.ft  all  the 
Just,§§  both  those  who  were  before  dead,  and  those  who 
were  still  found  alive,||||  should  reign  with  Him  in  the 
land  of  Judeea  fur  the  space  of>j»  thousand  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  conflagration  of  the  world  and 
the  last  judgment  were  to  take  place.  Tile  descriptions 
which  theygiveof  thisperiod  of  enjoyment  are  not  marked 
by  that  spiritual  character  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  state  of  beatitude  in  the  Christian  Paradise.  The 
productions  of  nature  were  to  be  lavishly  multiplied 
and  prodigiously  enlarged  to  administer  to  corporeal 
delights.*}*}  The  Earth  w  as  to  pour  forth  spontaneously 
its  abundant  harvests.  The  rocks  of  the  mountains 
were  to  exude  honey,  wines  were  to  run  down  with  the 
stream,  and  the  rivers  to  overflow  with  milk.*"*  Rich 
vineyards  and  luxuriant  fruits,  delicious  fare  and  im- 
moderate banquets,  were  the  pictures  of  bliss  which 
they  drew  and  embellished. ttt  And  lest  the  prospect 
of  any  exertion  should  cast  the  slightest  shade  over  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colouring — they  imagined  that  nations 


Tiypk.)    bailie  boldly  insert*  /u\  before  rii 


•Ch.  xx.  v.  4 — 6.    See  also  passages  in  Isaiah,  &c. 

■f  It  is  called  by  Jerome  a  Jewish  Cable.  Such  as  maintained  it 
were  said  to  interpret  Scripture  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  The 
conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews  were  fixed  to  this  period. 

t  Bnseb.  Hut.  /ice/,  lib.  iu.  c.  39.  « 

$  Lib,  r.  c.  32—36.  ||  Dial,  am  Tryph. 

%  .«».  Mart.  lib.  iii.  c.  29. 
Lib.  vii.  c.  24—26. 

Iron.  lib.  v.  c.  34,  35.    Just.  Thai,  cam 
Prmapit;  lib.  ii.  c.  12.    Hier.  fref.  in  lib.  xsiii.  Cam.  in  baiam. 
sell.  Wier.  Ecd.  lib.  vii.  c.  24,  Uc 
l*cL  lib.  viL  c.  24.        IIH  Iren.  Ada.  Harr.  lib.  v.  e.  35. 
•J  See  a  very  absurd  passage  in  I  re  tutus,  lib.  v.  c.  23.— Que— - 
admUitat  pretbgteri  nonnrnuf,  qui  Jwumtm  diiapulam  Domini 
miicranl,  outline  t*  at  tv,  qmtmadmodum  <le  temporibtu  illit  doecbal 
Demtnui,  el  dtctkal :  Venienl  din  mi  }»ii«Jn,nr  naseenlur  lingular  de- 
cern mttlta  palmilum  kabemttf,  el  mono  pahule  delta  mill  to  brni  kiorvm, 
et  tn  uxe  cert,  poltmle  dena  nul/ia  JlageUorum,  el  in  untKntoqur  flagelto 
dent  Milha  batrttvm.  el  ia>  arUM/Mot/us  botro  dena  mil/ia  acaurum,  el 
unumtju^L/ue  aeimtm  expreuum  dalal  viginti  owitywc  melrtlat  vini. 
El  estm  coram  apprtktmdtrtt  atiqaittanclDnan  batrum,  n/iv*  clamabit 
botrai,  ego  mriior  mm,  ssw  straw,  par  me  Dominium,  benedtc,  § 
•••  IJictant.  lib.  »ii.c.24. 
ft+  Aug.  De  Oiw.  Dei,  lib.  M.  c.  T. 
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should  aerre  them  as  Blares,  that  Princes  should  bow 
down  to  them,*  that  aliens  should  come  to  offer  them 
gold  and  frankincense  and  precious  stones,  and  should 
perform  •  for  them  menial  offices  as  ploughmen  or 
us  buHders.t  And  not  merely  men,  but  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  should  be  raised  up  and  subjected 
to  them. J  The  marriage  stale  §  was  still,  in  the  opinion 
of  nearly  all  the  Millenaries,  to  flourish  during  this 
term  of  triumph.  While  such  were  the  carnal  views 
of  many  of  the  Millenaries,  (for  some,  TertullianH  for 
instance,  regarded  the  enjoyments  of  this  period  as 
purely,  or  at  least  as  chiefly,  spiritual,)  it  is  not  su 
prising  that  Origen  should  represent  the  doctrine  as 


reproach  to  Christianity,  the  Heathens  themselves  having  Heretic*  at 
better  sentiments.    It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  notions,    «•>«  HIrd 
so  mistaken,  and  apparently  so  calculated  to  degrade  ' 
the  affections,  should  have  been  so  generally  adopted 
in  the  less  corrupted  Ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  History  of  Heresy  teaches  a  grout  lesson  of  Tolera- 
tion.  Thai  men  of  unquestionable  ability,  learning, 
ami  piety,  should  have  fallen  into  errors,  from  which 
so  many  of  their  inferiors  in  every  quality  of  heart  and 
mind  have  been  exempt,  is  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  inculcates  the  necessity  not  merely  of 
circumspection,  to  avoid  errors  ourselves,  but  also 
of  great  indulgence  in  viewing  the  errors  of  others. 


HERETICS  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

MANICHiEUS. 

HIKRAX. 

NOETUS. 

SABBLUDS. 

BBRYLLU8. 

PAUL  OP  SAM08ATA. 

N0VATIAN8. 


MANICHjEUS  ManidUBim. 

M>a  MANi.Manes.or  Mnnichseus  lived.and  perhapareceived 

his  birth,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Persia. 
Ufc  According  to  the  Greek  writers,*}  he  was  a  slave,  and 

was  purchased  by  a  widow,  who  set  him  free,  adopted 
him  as  her  son,  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and  be- 
queathed to  him  her  property.  This  account  is  wholly, 
unnoticed  by  Eastern  authors.  And,  as  Manes  among 
the  Greeks  was  a  common  designation  for  a  slave,** 
it  is  possible  that  his  name  may  have  created  this 
error,  as  it  appears  to  have  occasioned  olherMt  Thai 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  learning 
Account  of  is  acknowledged :  his  skill  in  Astronomy  is  parti- 
cularly mentioned.}}    According  to  Eastern  writers, 


Writers. 


•  Iran.  lib.  *.  c.  33. 

f  Orig.  de  Princip.  lib.  ii.  e.  12. 

t  Iran.  lib.  v.  c.33.    Stephsn.  Gobar.  «p.  Phot.  Co*  232. 

6  lreo.  lib.  t.  c  35.  Uct.  Kb.  ».  c.  34.  Orir.  d»  Prime,  lib.  ii. 
c.  12.  Phltoc  c.  26.  Stepb.  Gob.  op.  Phot.  CM.  232.  Melhodios 
it  of  i  different  opinion.  (aj>.  Bpiph.  Htrr.  64.  mc.  32.)  On  this 
subject  set  Ttllem.  M(m.  tool.  ii.  put  ii.p.  2-13.  Art.  Let  MlUnmirei, 
sod  Whitby'i  Trtatittof Me  Trw  Millennium, added  to  hU  Commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles,  from  which  the  above  sketch  has  been  chiefly 
drawn. 

II  Bishop  Kaye  on  TtrluUian,  p.  383.  With  respect  to  Justin 
Martyr,  Bishop  Kaye,  in  a  Work  just  published,  remarks :  Mid- 
dteton  has  most  unfairly  charged  Justin  with  maintaining  that  the 
Saints  will  pass  the  Millennium  io  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures. 
Nothing  ofthn  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Joatia's  description,''  *c 


(See  Stmt  Account  of  the  tf'nlmgt  and 
p.  104,  note.) 
•J  Socrat.  flUt.  Eal  lib.  L  c.  22,  *c. 

Vid.  Comm.  in  Arist  A*.  1329. 
4f  See  the  derivations  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ( Car.  6.  n.  24.)  tec. 
XI  Epiph.  Han:  66,  c.  13.    It  is  probable  that  he  believed  that 
this  earth  had  two  inhabited  hemispheres,  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
and  therefore  that  there  are  Antipodes.   Beau*.  Hit.  dt  ."- 
.  u.  p.  374. 


not  very  ancfent,  Maui,  having  acquired  some  repu- 
tation, drew  together  a  number  of  followers  who  op- 
posed the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  at  that  time  was 
established  in  Persia.  This  conduct  having  excited 
disturbances,  exposed  him  to  the  anger  of  Sapor,  to 
avoid  whose  pursuit  he  fled  into  Turkestan.  Fiom 
his  retirement,  he  circulated  notions  which  inspired 
an  ignorant  multitude  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  reverence  for  his  character.  Having  nssurcd  his 
followers  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  heavenly 
regions,  and  to  remain  there  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cave,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  appeared  in  an  appointed  place, 
and  showed  them  a  Work,  filled  with  strange  figures, 
and  called  Ergenk  and  Erienk,  which  he  pretended  to 
hare  brought  from  above — an  artifice  which  consider- 
ably increased  the  number  of  his  disciples.  On  the 
death  of  Sapor,  Hormisdas,  his  successor,  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Mani,  and  treated  him  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinguished kindness.  Baharam  or  Varanes,  the  next 
King,  also  appeared  to  regard  him  with  favour  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  But  having  drawn  him 
out  of  a  castle  (which  Hormisdas  had  built  for  him  as 
a  place  of  security)  under  pretence  of  holding  a  dispute 
with  the  doctors  of  the  Zoroastrian  Sect,  he  flayed  him 
alive,  and  caused  his  skin  to  be  filled  with  straw  and  to 
be  hung  up  as  an  object  of  terror  to  his  followers.  Of 
these  some  fled  to  India,  some,  it  is  raid,  pene-  Account  o 
t rated  into  China,  and  others,  remaining  in  Persia,  Greek 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.*  Socrates,  the  w"«e*». 
Ecclesiastical  Historian.f  ascribes  his  execution  not  to 


•  This  i«  the  account  in  d'Herhelol,  Ii,it.  Or.  Art.  Mam.    See  also 
Ilyoe,  it  R*t,9.  Vet.  Pert.  r.  21. 
>  Hat.  r 
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his  Religious  opinions,  but  to  the  indignation  of  the 
King  on  the  death  of  bis  ton,  whom  Manes  had  under- 
taken to  cure  of  an  illness.  But  whether  these  circum- 
stances  be  true  or  not,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  put 
to  death  seems  to  be  indisputable.* 

The  accounts  of  Manes  which  are  found  in  the 
Fathers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Socrates,  and 
others,  were  drawn  from  an  ancient  Piece,  entitled 
The  Act*  of  ike  Dispute  between  Archetaut,  Bithop  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Hteretiarck  Manes.-f  Of  this 
Piece,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  written  originally  in 
Syriac  and  translated  into  Greek,  we  have  now  only 
a  Latin  version,  which  is  considered  as  having  been 
written  before  the  Vllth  century.  The  authority  of 
these  AcU  has  been  attacked  with  great  ingenuity  and 
research  by  BeausobreJ  in  his  History  of  Manicheeus 
ami  Manichttism,%  a  Work  which  bears  continual  proofs 
of  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  Philo- 
sophy and  Ecclesiastical  antiquities  combined  with  extra- 
ordinary acutcness  and  with  singular  candour.  Dilating 
on  every  point,  even  remotely  connected  with  his  prin- 
cipal object,  the  author  has  illustrated  a  great  variety 
of  questions  with  all  the  aids  which  a  learning  almost 
inexhaustible  can  supply  to  the  nicest  subtilty  and  dis- 
crimination. True  it  is,  however,  that  this  celebrated 
Work  has  been  considered  as  not  wholly  exempt  from 
delcct!*.||  In  studiously  avoiding  the  practice,  so  com- 
mon before  his  time,  of  invariably  impugning  the  mo- 
tires  and  ridiculing  the  systems  of  the  early  Heretics, 
was,  perhaps,  led  into  the  contrary  extreme  of 
too  often  to  justify  their  conduct  and  to  sy sterna- 
ions.  Doubtless  the  Heretics  neither  on  all 
occasions  acted  conformably  to  their  principles,  nor  at 
all  times  reasoned  consistently  with  their  own  theories. 
If  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  them  always  vicious  or  ab- 
surd, it  is  equally  one  to  regard  the  Fathers  as  always 
or  unfair. 


•  Urdu.  CrtJA.  part  ii.  ch.  Uiii. 

*  Acta  Duputationit  ArtMat,  Epucepi  Metopelamiar ,  et  Mont  til 
Hcmioro**.  It  was  published  under  this  tide  by  M.  Zaccagnl, 
Librarian  of  tha  Vatican.  Sac  Collect.  Monument.  BccJemice  Unreal 
fl  latum,  Rome,  169ft,  in  4to.  Vilnius  hat  inserted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Dispute  in  hi*  notes  on  Socrates.  Sea  alto  Cellier, 
But.  Jet  At.  Eedle.  torn.  Hi. ;  and  Hippol.  Oper.  ed.  Fabric 

J  En  general  touir  cettt  Piece,  mi»n  mom**  "  Let  Acle*  de  U 
Ditpale  d'AreheleiaV'  ?«'•«"  Human  fabrujne  par  iiii  Cree,  et 
assisW  depmm  teat  330,  -uremic  am  -  tnminm  aprie  U  mart  de 
Mmmehce.  (Due.  Prilim.  p.  6.)  He  considers  Ibe  Greek,  by  whom 
tbii  fiction  was  written,  as  having  had  same  memoirs  rejecting  tha 
life  and  opinioni  of  Manet.  (Pref.  p.  II  f  a  omeloue,  vinlte,  mm, 
em  ft.t  nomkre,  tilt  pm  ffU  y  en  a  mttaltfri,  eonfui.  mite  JefaUen 
now  fette*.  (Dae.  Pril.  p.  6.)  Tha  following1  U  MoehaiaVe  opinion : 
Saul  qui 'lem  Me.  (Beausobre)  lucuteuter  oitendtl,  rate  emsedum  in 
Aii  Acta  de  eanvrameicritede  jmre  optima  dnhtlet:  at  mm,  apinor,  let. 
latum  fecit,  tutmauam  ejtamodi  Arckeiai  et  ManetU  dieptttatmcm 
r'miitim*.  Ctrti  hoc  neon*  em  errorsVm  nyiunu/tn  Huttneu,  quo* 
eenpter  ass*  aatiaiiif.  erne  mdmutime  videtur,  nee/a*  ttr  eettntm  et 
reetntierum  mmrmndam  dt  kit  Ada  ttlenlw  frmitcr  rffiei  potctt. 
Majcea  wee,,  non  kahet  mr  doetatimut  argumenla,  «w  excelknh 
mudem  ingenio  pntditut,  venan  jutta  pneUmor  erat  ad  vetrrum 
tmplornm  ChriMimvmem  fidem  ,nfrmandm,  et  eemjeetun,  me 
adaii  urpe  JSdeiat.  Quidjmd  id  ett,  magna  lamen  anh  /mtatu  com- 
■miolwMM  here  Acta  ktttent,  *t  qmad  nee  ipte  advertariue  enmrn 
(Ljfiirri  veiit,  multe,  continent  ant  valde  protaiUw,  nut  vera  cvnten- 
Uentm.    < De  Reh.  Christ,  p.  729.) 

&  A  new  edition,  or  perhaps,  as  Lardncr  wished,  (On*,  part  n. 
eh.  stsiii.  »ec.  7.)  a  traaalation  of  this  Work,  with  aneh  additional 
remarks  as  tha  researches  and  itricturei  of  succeeding  writers  ' 
furnished,  accompanied  with  a  good  index,  is,  wa  think  a  great 
dentum.    It  it  objeeled  to  Beausobre,  that  he  ts  rather 
Ut  who  can  cmplsin  of  lb.  loquacity  of  genius' 
||  For  an  answer  to  the  attacka  with  which  it  wj 
m.  usvii.&c. 
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Jerome  places  the  rise  of  Mnnichaslsm  in  the  year  of  Her*tie«  of 
Christ  277.    In  Beausobre's  opiniou,*  it  was  known  in    *•  jl!rd 
Rome  probably  about  that  lime,  but  it  may  have  arisen  ^ 
in  Persia  eight  or  ten  years  sooner.    Lardncrt  is  p^^iha 
doubtful  whether  it  was  known  in  the  Roman  Empire  ,,».„(  m.dI 
before  the  very  end  of  the  IHrd  century,  or  the  begin-  ehatiam, 
ningof  the  IVth. 

Scythian  and  Terebinthus  are  said  to  have  been  the  Scj'hr>»n 
predecessors  of  Manes,  but  the  accounts  given  of  these  f**^"" 
two  persons  appear  too  incorrect  to  entitle  them  to 
credit} 

Among  the  Works  of  Manes  may  be  reckoned  four 
Books,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Terebinthus.  and  some- 
times to  Scythian : — entitled  the  MytUriet,  the  Chap- 
ten  or  Head*,  the  Gotpel,  and  the  Trtaeurt.  In  the 
MytUria  Manes  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trine of  Two  Principles  from  the  mixture  of  Good 
and  Evil  which  is  found  in  the  world.  He  gronnded 
his  reasoning  on  the  argument,  that,  if  there  were  One 
Sole  Cause,  simple,  perfect,  and  good,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  whole,  corresponding  with  the  nature  and 
will  of  that  Cause,  would  show  simplicity,  perfection, 
and  goodness,  and  every  thing  would  be  immor- 
tal, holy,  and  happy,  like  Himself §.  The  Chapter* 
contained  a  summary  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Ma- 
nichatan  scheme.  Of  the  Goepel  nothing  certain  can 
be  asserted.  Beausobre,  apparently  without  sufficient 
grounds,||  considers  it  as  a  collection  of  the  medita- 
tions and  pretended  revelations  of  Manes.  The  Trea- 
sure, or  Treasure  of  Life,  may,  perhaps,  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  words  of  Christ,  wherein  He  compares 
His  doctrine  to  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field.4]  Manes 
also  wrote  other  Works**  and  Letters,  and  among  them 
the  Epitlle  of  the  Foundation,  of  which  we  have  frag- 
ments still  extant  in  St.  Augustine,  who  undertook  to 
refute  it.tt  His  Works  appear  to  have  been  originally 
written  some  in  Syriac,  some  in  Persic. 

Although  the  accounts  of  the  pretensions  of  Mani- 
cha*us;t  which  the  Ancients  have  left  us  are  not  con- 
sistent, it  appears  not  difficult  to  draw  from  them  a 
probable  conclusion.  He  is  represented  sometime?  as 
endeavouring  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Christ,  some- 
times as  calling  himself  an  Apostle,  more  frequently  as 
professing  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  conference  at  Caschar,§§  he  is  introduced  as  sayi  ng : 
"  I  am  a  disciple  of  Christ,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus.  I  am 
the  Paraclete,  promised  to  be  sent  by  Jesus,  to  con- 


PraleDiiona 
of  Maul- 


s' Mitt.  dtMan.  torn.  I.  p.  121. 
+  CrtdA.  part  ii.  eh.  Ixiii.  ace.  S. 
t  JW.  nee.  3. 
f  Und. 

I  Ii"L 

t  Matt,  ch.xiii.  ».  44. 

Laidn.  Credit),  part  u.  eh.  Uiii.  tee.  S. 

+♦  Cent.  Bp.  Month.  There  is  a  fr»gm«nl  of  it  in  anettir r  o,  hia 
Work.,  De  Nmtur.  Bvti,  c  46.  There  are  alao  fragment*  in  the  I  r.a- 
tiae  de  Fide  (db.  t.  si.  xxviii.)  joined  to  his  Works^He  »J«>  *">l<= 
a  Letter  to  Mruoch,  a  Maniehssan  female.  From  Urn  picte  Julian  the 
PeUtfi.n  urjec!  parts  in  s  Work  again*  Augustine,  who  has  (numbed 
them  in  hit  answer  entitled  Opm  Imperfect***,  because  left  sm- 
tini«heil  Alao  a  Letter  to  Mareellna,  which  Beauaobre  considers  to 
be  irsnu'ine.  Lardoer  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Epistle  to  Patrieiua, 
cited  br  Julian  the  Pelagian,  in  the  Open  hmperfettum  of  Augustine, 
i,  the  aims  a.  the  Eptetie  of  Ike  Fmm*mm^JCreM.  put  »•«*'«»'•) 
Fragments  of  tome  of  hit  Letters  were  puWiehed  by  vaonciue  in  me 
fifth  volume  of  hit  IhUnHkeem  Grtee*. 

II  Ku«b.  Hut.  £«W.  Ub.  Tli.c.  31.   Epiph.  Hot.  DO,  ate. 
\\  Act.Arckel. 
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HWtorr.  vince  the  world  of  sin  and  of  righteousness  :*  as  also 
Paul,  who  was  sent  before  me,  said  that  lie  knew  in 
part,  and  prophesied  in  part  ;t  reserving  for  me  that 
which  is  perfect,  that  I  might  do  away  that  which  is 
in  part.  Receive,  therefore,  this  third  testimony,  that  I 
am  a  chosen  Apostle  of  Christ.  If  you  will  receive  my 
words,  you  will  obtain  salvation  :  if  not,  you  will  be 
consumed  by  eternal  fire."  St.  Augustine  informs  us, 
that  the  Manichees  asserted,  that  our  Lord's  promise  of 
sending  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  been  ful- 
filled in  their  master  Mnnichreus ;  that  in  his  EpUUet 
he  styles  himself  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  forasmuch  as 
Christ  had  promised  him,  and  into  him  had  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that,  accordingly,  he  had  twelve  dis- 
ciples in  imitation  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  which 
number,  adds  Augustine,  is  retained  by  the  Manichees 
to  this  day.*  It  is  obvious  that  the  pretensions  of 
Manichceus  were  of  a  nature  extremely  similar  to  those 
of  Montanus.  The  following  is  Beausohre's  opinion : 
"  Manichgnis  assumed  the  authority  of  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  and  a  Prophet  immediately  inspired  by  the 
Paraclete,  to  reform  all  Religions,  and  to  reveal  to 
the  world  truths,  in  which  our  Lord  thought  not 
proper  to  instruct  His  first  disciples.  This  was  his 
imposture  or  fanaticism.  For  whatever  the  Ancients 
may  assert,  there  are  no  evident  proofs  that  he  ever  en- 
deavoured to  pass  for  the  Paraclete,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.," 
The  Mnnichsans  boasted  of  possessing  superior  know- 
ledge, and  ridiculed  the  Catholics,  as  if  they  under- 
valued the  use  of  reasoning.  It  was  the  hope  of  thus 
enlarging  his  understanding,  which  Augustine  himself 
confesses,  seduced  him  when  young  into  the 
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i  young  into  the  Mani- 
Hcresy.  The  errors  of  Mani  undoubtedly  arose 
from  an  attempt  to  combine  a.  Philosophical  scheme, 
formed  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Magi,  with  the 
Christian  Revelation. || 

The  leading  principle  of  Manicheism,  that  the  world 
and  its  phenomena  are  attributable  to  two  distinct 
Powers,  one  essentially  good,  and  the  other  essen- 
tially evil,  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  an  Age 
much  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
It  has  its  root  in  that  train  of  thought  which  is  na- 
tural to  Man  in  the  first  rude  state  of  Society.  When 
the  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  Being  was  nearly 
extinct,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  had  not  yet 
provided  against  the  various  wants  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject,  men  feelingly  considered  themselves 
as  beings  exposed  to  a  perpetual  succession  of  Good 
and  Evil.  They  could  derive  food  and  enjoyment  from 
their  flocks  and  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  these 
flocks  were  often  wasted  by  disease,  these  fruits  often 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  They 
reflected,  moreover,  that  their  own  conduct  was  a  kind  of 
copy  of  this  state. — at  one  time  they  imparted  a  portion 
of  their  stock  and  laboured  to  relieve  their  neighbour, 
at  another  they  plundered  his  harvests  and  depopulated 
his  abodes.  The  idea  of  Invisible  Powers  not  being 
effaced  from  the  mind,  they  offered  to  them  prayers 
against  the  continuance  of  misery,  yet  misery  continued. 
My  these  considerations,  therefore,  they  were  probably 
led  to  imagine,  that  the  goods  and  ilia  i 


of  life  flowed 


*  John,  eh.  xvi.  ».  8. 

f  sec  I  Cor.  ch.  xiii.  t.  9,  10. 

J  Aug.  f/<rr.~4C.    Lard  tier,  CrtJA.  part  ii.  ch.  Ixiii. 

6  Beau..  Hi./,  dt  MmicA.  torn,  u  Pre/,  p.  x,  ii. 

t  P>td.  p.  179. 


from  good  and  evil  Spirits,  who  struggled  for  the  pre- 
dominance. And  as  these  goods  and  ills  vary  in  mag- 
nitude, so  these  Spirits  were  thought  to  vary  in  power. 
But  the  notion  of  infinite  gradation  is  not  easily  con- 
ceived, and  the  scale  was  supposed  to  terminate  in  Two 
Presiding  and  Independent  Spirits,  one  by  nature  good, 
the  other  by  nature  evil,  who  employed  these  subordi- 
nate agents. 

The  process  of  thought  by  which  this  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  was  soon  neglected,  and  the  conclu- 
sion itself  opened  a  wide  field  for  systems  and  hypo- 
theses, particularly  in  Persia  and  in  the  East.  Light 
is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  — it  beautifies  the  face 
of  nature,  it  brings  to  maturity  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  it  cheers  and  directs  the  steps  of  Man, — it  was, 
therefore,  the  first  Good,  and  the  beneficent  Spirit  wax 
supposed  to  reside  in  pure  Light.  But  Darkness  was 
observed  to  be  attended  with  storms  and  fearful  com- 
motions :  vague  horrors  are  associated  with  the  very 
idea ;  therefore  the  Evil  Spirit  was  said  to  dwell  in  the 
abyss  of  night. 

The  two  Spirits  were  at  war  ;  the  origin  of  the  war 
then  furnished  another  subject  of  speculation,  and  the 
following  hypothesis,  though  under  a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  was  commonly  adopted.  The  two  oppo- 
site Beings  were  originally  independent:  each  resided 
in  his  own  portion  of  space.  But  the  Powers  of  dark- 
ness, ever  turbulent  and  agitated,  were  in  continual 
seditions,  and  the  vanquished  in  their  flight  from  the 
victors  passed  the  "  flaming  bounds,"  and  entered  the 
happy  realms.  A  consequence  of  this  irruption  was 
the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  intermixture  of 
Good  and  Evil.* 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  Two  Inde-  The  Mini- 
pendent  Powers  was  expressly  contradicted  by  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  wherein  Good  and  Evil  are  re- 
presented as  being  at  the  disposal  of  God  alone. 
"  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  He,  and  there  is  no  God  Si.rip!um. 
with  me :  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive :  I  wound,  and  I 
heal."f  Again,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness.  I  make 
peace  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord,  do  all  these  thtngs."t 
These  last  words  being  directed  to  Cyrus,  Ring  of  Per- 
sia, may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  conveying  a  warn- 
ing against  the  lessons  of  the  Magi. § 

The  superstitious  Hebrews,  however,  had  their  good 
and  evil  fortune  under  the  names  of  Gad  and  M£ni, 
(though  they  did  not  consider  them  as  eternal  and 
independent  creators.ll)  as  the  Romans  had  their  Jovea 
and  Vejoves.1T  The  Persians  had  their  Ortnizdas  and 
Arimanius. 

The  Egyptians  called  the  Good  God  Osiris,  and  the 
Evil  Typhon.  There  is  a  very  curious  Treatise  of  Plu- 
tarch on  Isis  and  Osiris,  in  which  the  antiquity  and 
extent  of  Dualism  are  discussed. 

The  system  of  Munichseus,  as  developed  by  Beauso-  System  of 
bre/*  appears  to  have  been  the  following:  Mamchaus 


•  Such  it  the  detelopemeut  of 
MantcKttme,  MC  1. 

t  DcuL  ch.  xxxii.  v.  39. 

1  Isaiah,  ch.  xlv.  t.  6. 

A  Pridcaux,  Scrip,  Conn,  part  i.  p.  216. 

fj  Bergier,  Dirt.  Thtot.  Art.  Mamek. 

%  Spencer,  Dm.  de  Hirco  Emit.  c.  19.  sec  1. 

See  hit  Preface;  hii  iiew  1<  alto  extracted  by  Jortio,  Rem.  t 
Ecdet.  Hut.  »ol.  ii. 
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tStfer?.  acknowledged  one  God,  in  whom  all  the  attribute*, 
v— which  in  his  opinion  were  necessary  to  constitute 
perfection,  resided.  Unable  to  conceive  a  substance 
having  neither  place  nor  extension,  he  represented  the 
Deity  a_s  a  living  immaterial  Light,  which  had  eternally 
dwelt  in  the  highest  heaven,  or  intellectual  world,  ac- 
companied with  pure  and  immortal  Intelligences,  or 
£on«,  proceeding  from  His  essence. 

Prom  the  Father  emanated  two  persons— far  superior 
to  the  other  emanations— the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
consubstautial  with  Him,  but  subordinate  to  Him.  The 
Son,  since  the  formation  of  the  material  world,  dwells  in 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  former  of  which  is  pure  fire,  the 
latter  pure  water.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  the  air. 
There  they  execute  the  orders  of  the  Father:  there  tbey 
will  remain  till  the  consummation  of  the  Age. 

In  a  corner  of  infinite  space  existed  from  eternity  an 
Evil  Power— Matter,  or  the  Devil,  or  Darkness,  accord- 
ing as  Philosophical,  or  common,  or  mystical  terms  were 
used. — His  empire  was  divided  into  five  regions,  the 
uppermost  containing  within  it  the  rest,  each  of  which 
had  one  of  the  elements  of  Matter,  and  each  its  Prince, 
subject  to  the  Evil  Power.  These  two  empires  were 
separated  by  some  kind  of  wall,  and  on  a  certain  side 
were  neighbours. 

The  Powers  of  Darkness,  on  the  occasion  of  a  sedi- 
tion, came  forth  from  their  bounds  saw  the  Light,  and 
made  an  irruption  into  its  realms.  God  opposed  to 
them  a  power,  called  "  the  first  Man,"  who  was  gifted 
with  the  five  elements  of  the  celestial  substance,  (one 
of  which  was  Light,  that  is,  probably,  the  hitman  Soul,) 
but  as  he  proved  weaker  than  his  adversaries,  the  Deity 
sent  another  power,  called  "  the  Living  Spirit,"  who 
effected  his  deliverance.  The  Demons,  vanquished  by 
the  Living  Spirit,  were  chained  in  the  air,  and  became 
the  cause  of  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  pesti- 
lence. The  Living  Spirit  left  them  no  more  liberty 
than  he  judged  necessary  for  his  designs. 

But  the  Demons,  having  seized  the  portion  of  the 
heavenly  substance,  Light  and  Darkness  became  con- 
founded. 

The  Living  Spirit  undertook,  therefore,  to  separate 
such  part*  of  the  celestial  substance  us  had  not  been 
blended  with  Matter.  Of  these  he  formed  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  of  such  as  had  suffered  but  little  corruption 
the  Planets  and  the  lower  Heaven.  The  rest,  which  was 
mixed  with  Matter,  was  used  in  forming  this  sublunary 
world,  in  which  Good  and  Evil  are  woven  together. 

The  Demons  having  retained  the  most  excellent  part 
of  the  heavenly  substance  which  they  had  seized — 
human  Souls, — the  Evil  Power  made  two  bodies,  of 
different  sexes,  on  the  model  of  "  the  first  Man/'  whom 
he  had  seen,  and  imprisoned  in  them  the  first  Souls  they 
had  taken.  Their  object  was  to  allure  and  rivet  them 
by  the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  to  render  them  ena- 
moured with  their  captivity,  and  as  bodies  of  similar 
figures  and  organs  to  the  two  first  are  generated,  the  Souls, 
which  flutter  in  the  uir  and  are  dispersed  throughout 
nature,  enter  incautiously  into  these  corporeal  prisons, 
which  concupiscence  incessantly  prepares  for  them. 
Thus  united,  and  attached  by  the  attractions  which  they 
find,  they  drink  the  fatal  poison  from  the  cup  of  oblivion, 
by  which  they  lose  the  remembrance  of  their  heavenly 
origin.  To  procure  their  liberation,  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence at  first  employed  the  ministry  of  Good  Angels, 
who  taught  the  Patriarchs  salutary  truths;  these  deli- 
vered the  instruction  to  their  descendants;  and  lest 


this  light  should  be  totally  extinguished,  God  ceased  Heretic*  of 
not  to  raise  up  in  all  times  and  among  all  nations,  Sages    |L«  lllr<1 
and  Prophets,  till  at  length  He  sent  his  Son.    Jesus  v.^"'"^'. 
Christ  informed  men  of  their  true  origin,  the  causes  of 
the  captivity  of  their  Souls,  and  the  means  of  recover- 
iug  their  former  dignity.    Having  wrought  innumerable 
miracles  in  order  to  confirm  His  doctrine,  He  taught 
them,  by  His  mystical  Crucifixion,  how  they  should 
mortify  incessantly  their  flesh  and  its  passions.  He 
showed  them  also  by  His  mystical  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  that  death  destroys  not  the  man,  but  oidy 
his  prison,  and  restores  to  purified  Souls  the  liberty  of 
returning  to  their  heavenly  country.* 

Maintaining  that  flesh  was  composed  of  the  most 
vicious  part  of  Matter,  Manichxus  asserted  that  Christ 
was  Man  in  figure  only,  that  He  was  born,  took  nourish- 
ment, suffered,  died,  and  rose  again  in  appearance  only, 
not  in  reality.  Hence  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  ;  hence  he  disapproved  of  marriage,  by  which  it 
is  perpetuated  ;  hence  he  recommended  those  austeri- 
ties which  mortify  the  body,  and  abstinence  from  wine 
and  flesh,  by  which  its  sensual  affections  are  inflamed. 
He  required  of  his  Elect,  or  the  Perfect,  to  live  in  volun- 
tary poverty  and  without  interfering  in  temporal  matters. 
To  those  whose  aspirations  were  less  exalted,  he  con- 
ceded the  use  of  meat  and  wine  and  the  possession  of 
property.f 

As  all  human  Souls  cannot  acquire  perfect  purity  in  the 
course  of  this  life,  he  admitted  the  transmigration  of 
Souls,  but  asserted  that  those  which  were  not  purged  by 
a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  are  delivered  to  the 
Demons  of  the  air,  to  be  tormented  and  tamed  by  them ; 
that  alter  this  discipline,  they  ure  sent  into  other  bodies, 
as  it  were  into  a  new  school,  till,  having  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  purity,  they  traverse  the  region  of  Matter, 
and  pass  into  the  Moon,  (which  consists  of  water:)  that 
the  Moon,  when  full  of  these  Spirits,  which  happens  w  hen 
the  whole  of  her  surface  is  illuminated,  transmits  them 
to  the  Sun.  who  in  his  turn  sends  them  to  that  place  w  hich 
the  Manichieans  called  "  the  Pillar  of  Glory." 

The  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  the  air,  continually 
assists  the  souls,  pouring  over  them  its  salutary  in- 
fluence. The  Sun,  which  is  composed  of  a  fire  pure 
and  purifying,  facilitates  their  ascent  to  Heaven,  and 
detaches  the  material  particles  which  weigh  them  down. 

When  all  the  Souls  and  all  the  parts  of  the  celestial 
substance  shall  !*>  separated  from  Matter,  then  shall  be 


*  The  Maaichvani  not  merely  assumed  the  name  of  Christians, 
but  constantly  applied  to  Christ  the  liUes  of  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
professed  the  strongest  attachment  for  his  Revealed  Religion.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  divpute  with  Augustine,  in  the  year  39'I,  Fort u nit ui, 
the  Maaicbcan  Presbyter,  affirms  in  a  Coofeoion  of  faith,  that  his 
Sect  believed  that  God  is  incorruptible,  glorious,  inaccessible,  in- 
comprehensible, impassible,  dwelling  in  His  own  eternal  light :  that 
He  produces  nothing  from  Himself  corruptible,  neither  darkness,  nor 
Demons,  nor  Satan  ;  that  Ha  sent  a  Saviour,  like  Himself,  the  Word 
born  before  ihe  foundation  of  the  world,  who  came  among  men  to 
save  the  Soul  worthy  of  His  holy  favour,  and  sanctified  by  His  heavenly 
commandments;  that  under  His  conduct  those  Souls  shall,  according 
to  His  promise,  again  return  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  cmaot 
be  attained  through  any  other  Mediitor ;— this  he  represents  as  their 
belief,  adding,  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity. 

f  The  Manichtean  Sect  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Elect  and 
Auditor*.  The  Assembly  of  the  Maoicharans  appears  to  have  been 
headed  by  a  President,  representing  Jesus  Christ, and  twelve  Masters, 
in  imitation  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  These  were  followed  by  seventy- 
two  Bishops,  (after  Ihe  example  of  the  seventy-two  Disciples  of  our 
Saviour.)  These  Bishops  bad  Presbyters  and  Dc icons  under  tbem. 
All  the  members  of  the  Religious  Orders  were  chosen  from  the  class 
of  the  Elect.   See  Motbcim.  it  Rcb.  CW. 
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HISTORY. 


History,  the  consummation  of  the  Age.  "Hie  destroying  fire 
><^v^'  shall  burst  from  the  cayems  in  which  the  Creator  haa 
enclosed  it ;  the  Angel,  who  sustains  the  earth  in  it* 
equilibrium,  shall  let  it  fall  into  the  flames,  and  then 
cast  the  useless  mass  from  the  bounds  of  the  world 
into  the  place  which  the  Scripture  calls  "  outer  dark- 
ness.- There  the  Demons  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and 
the  indolent  Souls,  who  have  not  finished  their  purifi- 
cation when  this  great  catastrophe  shall  take  place,  (as 
the  punishment  of  their  negligence,)  shall  be  appointed 
to  keep  the  Demons  confined  in  their  prison,  m  order 
that  they  may  make  no  further  attempts  against  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  punishments  to  which  the 
human  Souls  are  subjected,  are  intended  to  produce  re- 
formation; but  those  which  are  found  imperfect  at  the  lust 
day,  are  destined  to  this  employment,  which  is  rather 
a  privation  of  superior  happiness  than  actual  misery. 

Manichcus  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  denied 
the  superior  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  to  whom 
he  opposed  other  Prophets,  whose  books  the  Eastern 
nations  professed  to  have  preserved.  He  affirmed  that 
Prophets  had  arisen  in  every  nation,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  consisting  mostly  of  Gentiles,  was  to  be 
guided  by  those  illu 
thun  by  Hebrew  teachers. 

JVlonictueus  pretended  that  the  Gospels  were  either 
not  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear, 
or  had  been  corrupted  by  Judaizing  Christians.  Yet  it 
appears  not  that  the  Manichsean»  curtailed  or  interpo- 
lated the  New  Testament. 

He  admitted  the  authority  of  Apocryphal  books 
written  to  maintain  the  Heresies  of  the  Docets,  (or 
those  who  held  that  Christ  had  only  the  appearance  of 
a  man.)  and  the  Encratites. 
B»>ie'»  ile.      Bayle,*  who  was  fond  of  embarrassing  his  literary 
fine*  of      adversaries  by  the  defence  of  Metaphysical  difficulties 
Mimca«i»m  best  calculated  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  his  own 
talents,  undertook  to  extenuate  the  absurdities,  and  to 
give  point  to  the  objections  of  the  Maniohasan  system, 
not  indeed  with  a  view  of  establishing  its  truth,  which  be 
did  not  admit,  but  in  order  to  involve  all  systems  indis- 
criminately in  the  darkness  of  Pyrrhonism.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  brief  notice  will  not  allow  us  to  detail 
the  various  arguments  advanced  on  a  subject,  in  which 
the  human  understanding  is  perplexed  and  lost.  His 
reasoning,  which  had  startled  others  by  its  boldness,  or 
Answen.     entangled  them  by  its  subtil ty,  was  attackedf  by  Le  Clerc 
under  the  name  of  Theodore  Parrhase,|  by  Dom  Alex- 
Gaudin,§  by  Archbishop  King,||  by  Jacquelot,«J 


"  Diet.  Hill.  Art.  MamcAfnu. 

f  Sea  a  brief  analytii  of  their  answers  in  Pluqnet,  Jiiri.  det  Herd. 

Umr.  u.  p.  375. 

{  ParrkaMtana,  oat  Pent" a  dmereet'  utr  Jet  Matitrt*  de  CrUiout, 
of //m«n'it,  de  Morale,  et  de  PolUiqme,  p.  301.  See  the  answers  of 
Bayle  in  Diet.  Hill.  Art.  Origene.  Rep.  out  Qunt.  tfmn  Prmmcwi, 
torn.  iii.  c.  178. 

4  La  Dilmetim  et  «  Nairn  da  Biem  H  dm  Mat  traHi  ci  Com 
comixti  fErreur  daMamcMem,  let  Sentiment  de  Montajne  et  de 
Cham*,  el  eras  d*  M.  Bayle,  1704.  See  also  Hi*,  del  Owr.ja 
dm  Savant,  Aofit,  1705.  Art  7. 

|  De  Ongime  Mali,  1702.  The  Translation,  with  notes,  and  a 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Principle  and  Criterion  of  Virtue  and 
the  Origin  of  the  Passions,  by  Hi,fanp  Edmund  Law,  appeared  in 
1732.  A  third  edition  was  published  In  1739.  Bayle,  Rep.  am* 
Qaeit.  a~K*  Provincial,  torn.  li.  p.  74.  See,  also,  Rip.  det  Ultra, 
1706,  Janvier,  p.  57. 

%  Coaformtti  de  la  Foi  et  de  la  Rauon.  Camp.  Rep.  an*  Que*, 
fan  Provmaat,  torn.  iii.  See  also  Bsamen  de  la  TAco/oyie  de  M. 
Beyle.   EntrtHau  d" Ariel  e  tt  de  Themute. 


by  De  U  Pincette,*  by  Leihnitz,t  and  by  Mate-  Hectic, 
branche,}  the  HL 

Manichsism  coming  from  Persia  excited  the  aversion  t-'r"1"r 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.    From  the  time  of  Diocletian  q^  ^T 
to  that  of  Aaastasius,  various  means  of  persecution  Manes  " 
were  employed  against  the  Manichwans.    They  were 
banished,  spoiled,  or  butchered.    In  491,  the  mother 
of  Anastasius,  being  a  Municlia-un,  caused  a  suspension 
of  the  rigorous  laws  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Alter  having  enjoyed  tranquillity  tweuty-seven  years, 
they  were  deprived  of  it  try  Justin  and  his  followers. 
About  the  middle  of  the  Vllth  century,  a  Mauichtean 
woman,  named  Callinice,  taught  her  errors  to  her 
sons,  Paul  and  John,  and  sent  them  to  preach  in  Ar 
nia.  The  disciples  of  Paul  took  the  name 
His   successor,  Sylvan,  undertook  to 
Manichsism  with  Scripture,  as  received  by  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  thus  obtained  great  success  in  making  prose- 
lytes.   In  810,  the  Paulicians  were  divided  under  two 
chiefs,  one  called  Sergius,  the  other  Baanes  ;  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  last  were  called  Baanita ;  after  a  bloody 
war  they  were  reunited  by  one  Theodotus.1    But  the 
of  Manichteism  in  later  times  belongs  to  a  sub 
of  History. 

HIERAX. 

Hierax,  or  Hieracas,  a  native  of  Leontium,  or  Leon- 
topolis,  in  Egypt,  fuuuded  the  Sect  of  Hieracita,  about 
the  end  of  the  Ilird  century.  He  was  distinguished  an 
well  by  his  austerity  and  abstemiousness,  as  by  his  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  Literature  and  Science.  He 
compnsedjl  Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Oid 
and  New  Testament,  the  whole  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  committed  to  memory. 

Agreeing  with  Maniclueus,  of  whom  he  has  been 
reckoned  a  disciple,*}  on  some  points,  be  differed  from 
him  on  many  others.  Regarding  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  having  introduced  more  rigid  rules  of  conduct 
than  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  inferred  that  the  enjoyment 
of  wine,  of  meats,  of  marriage,  and  of  all  sensual 
pleasures  was  abolished,  or  at  least  forbidden  to  such 
as  aspired  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue. 

Nor  was  this  his  only  error.  He  denied  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body ;  he  pretended  that  children,  who 
died  before  the  age  of  reason,  could  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  was  promised  to  those  only 
who  had  successfully  combated  the  passions  of  the 
flesh;  he  supposed  that  Melchisedec  was  the  Holy 
Spirit,  endeavouring  to  confirm  this  notion  by  an  Apo- 
cryphal book,  entitled  Anabalicon,  or  The  Aicention  of 
ItaiaA.    With  respect  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  he 

•  Repotue  i  dear  Otjeetien,  de  M.  Book,  in  12mo.  1707. 

t  Suaii  de  Tkeadieie,  p.  3.  n.405,  &c. 

i  See  Coarerial.  Ciiml.    Trailt  de  la  Nature  el  de  la 
Fir  fir  rim  ear  la  /Vernation  Pkyriqut.   The  principles  nf  1 
were  attacked  by  ArnauUI,  Rejlts.  Phil,  el  TktoL  ear  It  TraUi  de  I 
Nature  et  de  la  Oriee,  3  tel.  in  12rao.    De  f  Jetton  de  Dteu  ear  lee 
Criatmm,  cjrr.  in  4lo. 

4  For  an  account  of  the  authors  who  wrote  against  the  Manichaa- 
ans,  see  Lardner's  CredtoitUo,  part  \u  ch.  Uiii.   Among  their  moat 
celebrated  opponents  was  St.  Augastioe,  who  [ 
years  among  the  Auditors  of  this  Sect 

||  He  composed  a  Dissertation  On  the 
Sue  Days, and  alsoHyooas. 

f  Beausobre,  Hal.  de  Monica,  torn.  L  lib.  11.  c.  6.  sec.  2.  male.  See, 
however,  Mosheim  (de  Ret.  Carat,  p.  903)  and  I-erdner,  (Credit. 
part  ii.  eh.  Uiii.  tec.  7.)  wbo  are  of  a  different  < 


\of  tke  HarU  mm 
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and  with  the  same  nil.* 

It  was  doubtless  this  speculative  mm  of  mind  which 
led  him  to  interpret,  or  rather  to  obscure,  the  Sacred 
Scripture  by  numerous  allegories. 

His  austere  doctrines  proved  particularly  attractive  to 
the  Monks  or  Ascetics  of  Egypt.    Many  of  his  fol- 
stncerrly  observed,  though  others  merely  affected 
s,  an  entire  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and 


the 


i  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  CT»re  the  Law  as 
;  He  was  incarnate  as  Hon ;  He  descended  upon 
as  Holy  Ghost*  Thus  these  different 
i  of  God  were  borrowed  from  the  different 
acts  for  Man's  sal  vat  ion.  t  The  Trinity  was  the  Divine 
Nature  under  the  three  ideas  of  Substance,  Thought, 
and  Will,  or  Action.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  three  denominations  in  one  hypostasis,  as 
in  Man,  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit-!  I"  defence  of  thai 
he  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
afield  to 


Heretic*  of 

the  IHrd 
Century. 


NOETUS. 


The  Heresies  which  had  already  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  continued  in  the  IHrd  century. 

Noetus,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  of  Ephesus,  taught  that  there  was  but  one  per- 
son in  the  Godhead,  which  at  one  time  was  called  the 
Father,  and  at  another  the  Son.  He  maintained,  there- 
lore,  that  it  was  the  Father  who  had  been  bora  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  had  suffered  on  the  cross,  whence  his 
followers,  like  those  of  Praxeas,  have  been  called  Petri- 


Having  been  called  before  the  Priests,  he  disavowed, 
without  inwardly  renouncing,  his  errors,  which,  when 
they  had  been  adopted  by  some  persons,  he  openly  pro- 
fessed. Being  again  summoned,  he  persisted  in  the 
opinion  which  he  had  taught,  and  was  expelled  from  the 
Church.  His  conduct  has  been  ascribed  to  pride,  which, 
as  it  is  allied  to  folly,  induced  him,  it  is  said,  to  pretend 
that  he  was  (more  probably  that  he  was  like)  Moses, 
and  that  his  brother  was  (more  probably  that  he  might 
be  compared  to)  Aaron.  His  name  wai 
known  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  His 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  Piece  still  extant,  and  ascribed 
to  Hippolytos,}  from  which  Epiphanius  has  almost  en- 
tirely borrowed  ilis  refutation  of  this  Hirresiarch. 

SAB  ELLIU  S. 

Though  the  doctrines  of  SabeUius  acquired  great 
but  little  is  known  of  his  history.  He  was 
in  IVntapolis,  a  division  of  Cyrenaic  Libya.  It 
was  in  its  Capital,  Plolemais.  of  which  he  was,  perhaps, 
Bishop,  that  he  first  taught  the  Heresy  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Sahellianism.  This  Heresy,  which 
arose  from  the  fear  of  appearing  to  fall  into  Polytheism, § 
ennKisted  in  asserting  that  the  different  persons  of  the 
Godhead  are  merely  different  operations  of  one  Being; 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but 
of  God,  according  as  he  is  viewed  in 
Thus,  when  God  was  considered  as 
olving  to  save  mankind.  He  was  called  the  Father; 
i  as  entering  into  the  Virgin's  womb,  and  as  suffer- 
ing death  on  the  Cross,  He  was  called  the  Son;  and 
when  as  displaying  His  efficacy  on  the  minda  of  sinners, 

•  See  ths  Letter  of  Alio*  to  Alexander  in  Rpaphanioa,  (Hter.  69. 
e.  7.)  AUtanaain,  (De  dmab.  Stood.  Optr.  torn.  L  p.  728.)  tad 
HOwy,  {dt  Triad,  lib.  ri.  lee.  5.  *e.) 

♦  On  the  Mi b, ret  of  Hierox  aee  Kpiphan.  Hter.  67. 

{  Srrm.  c.  Hmr.  Naeti,  in  tbe  2nd  volume  of  the  work,  of  Hippo- 
Wtu»,  edited  by  Fabritiua.  Be*iitt«  which  diacoorse,  <ee  on  tb«  snb- 
jert  of  Noetua,  Epiphanlut,  Harr.  57.  Theodore!,  Hter,  Fat.  lib.  iii. 
c.3.  Beanwore,  Hitt.  de  Munich,  torn,  i  part  ii.  lib.  iii  t.  6. 
p.  M3.  Mo*beiro,  dt  Reb.  Chritl.  p.  682  j  and  Urdoer"«  Credib. 
pan  ii.  cb.  xK. 

$  When  the  Sahethani  met  the  Orthodox,  they  said  to  them,  n  ii 
Arm/ut,  £  ttrti,  Iw  tkit  fxv"  i  rnT§  «uin.  Bpiphan.  Hter.  62. 
Ceaip.  Encyclopedia,  p.  1S7.  Art.  pRaxtai,  note  ||. 


is  said  by  Epiphanius§  to  have  denied  that  the 
Father  suffered  death.  According  to  Mosheim,  Sa- 
beUius "maintained  that  a  certain  energy  only,  proeeedv 
ing  from  the  supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  was  united  to  the  Son  of  Ciod,  the 
Man  Jesus ;  and  be  considered,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  portion  of  the  everlasting  Father."|| 

Facundus  says,  that  the  Church  had  not  begun  to 
use  the  word  Person  in  the  Trinity,  till  it  was  obliged 
to  do  so  in  order  todefand  the  Faith  against  Snhellius.*/ 
The  opinions  of  Sabellius  had  made  so  many  prose- 
lytes (among  others  some  Bishops)  in  Pentapolix,  that 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  sent  Legates  to  that  Province, 
and  wrote  three  Letters  in  refutation  of  this  Heresy. 
But  it  is  often  the  failing  of  controversialist*,  to  be  so 
violently  bent  against  one  extreme  a*  to  overlook  the 
In  his  efforts  to  prove  that  the  Son  was  a  Htffer- 
i  from  the  Father,  he  unfortunately  made  too 


•  Theodoret,  Httr.  Fab.  Kb.  it  c  9. 

t  Again,  (he  Father  might  be  compared  lo  tbe  figure  or  suh,(«iiee  of 

the  San,  tbe  Son  to  tbe  power  of  Ufhtiag,(r>f»«#c<a»,)  ami  tbe  Holy 
Ghost  lo  tbe  power  of  Heating,  (n  /»*.«■«.)  Epiph.  Hmr.  52. 

\  (Uj  i*  iwtamrm  tSfta  ma)  il»x^  mm  mrrivma.  Bpiph.  //nr.  62. 
Cooip.  Basil.  SpliXO.  Optr.  Ion.  iiL  p.  317,  and  laid.  PHue.  lib.  i. 
Ep.W. 

&  Anactph.  Optr.  torn.  ii.  p.  146.    Comp.  J.  Dante,  dt  Httr. 

a.  72. 

||  Bed.  Hi*.,  Cent.  3.  part  ii.  eh.  v.  Comp.  Dt  Reb.  CkriH. 
p.  689—499.  Beanwbre  thui  explaioa  Sabellianiim  i  Sabellimt  ne 
eenerreii  rn  Diem  qm'mne  temle  Perttmnr,  dont  It  Ferbe  *t  la  Raima,  la 
SaarMm,  tl  dam  It  Satnl  Btprit  cat  la  Vrrtv.  Si  It  Ferae,  m  It  Smart 
Eipril,  n'diaenl  pom/,  teton  SahrOiut,  tin  liyjoilntri,  Itrnt  de  rntmt 
qme  let  faemllet  dt  raitemtttr  tl  de  vtmtair,  am  ttagtr,  n'atl  pood  una 
tubtittance  dUtxnrlt  de  celle  de  f&me  Amaiar.  tl  me  sunt  potxi  dt* 
pervjanet  difirrrntet  de  thonmnt,, . , ,  Uerremr  Sabelliene  consit* 
rmr  A  *nMnt\r  la  I'rrtonalitt  dm  Ferbe  tt  dm  Saint  Btpnt,la  Trinitt 
nutans  autrr  chase,  dans  re  tyttvmc.  que  la  Mature  Uivme  rwm- 
dtrtt  torn  let  trait  iditt  dt  SuJulanet.  tie  Sultttanme  ami  pent,  da 
Smbttance  ami  vent  el  ami  aait.. . . .  Jetut,  FtU  de  Afarit,  ttt  It  Filt 
dt  Diem,  parerou'U  a  tie  coneu  dm  Saint  Etpril,  el  one  it  Ferbe  am 
la  Sagette  de  Diem,  ami  lit  Imjrmn  rn  Diem,  de  ami  elle  eel  unaltnbmt 
inseparable,  a  dtplayt  ea  Fertm  daeu  la  Prrmmne  de  Jeemt,  «/*  dm 
Im  reveler  let  venlet,  ««'•/  <Uv»t  enteigner  amx  frjmme.,  a,  le  rre/ttr 
dm  pamveir  nfeettaire  pour  cam/lrmrr  ttt  verilet  par  dtt  Mtrttdet. 
Le  Ferbe  ne  mrtjamait  dm  Pere,  que  ctmme  wefre  Hniton  mrt,  your 
maun  dire,  Aert  de  amr<,  lartqm'elle  fait  etmnaitre,  par  det  parokt  el 
par  det  cemmnrttlrment,  qvellet  tant  notpenttet  el  not  rolvntex.  A\nm\ 
le  Ferbe,  ami  a  eti  enJfmw-Chruf,  n*eif  qn*un  Fetbe  Dee/araltf,  qm»  a 
ajumifetti  a  J/mt  la  Science  dm  Sahtt,  el  mn  Verbe  Opitaiif  qui  ltd 
a  eomftrt  mne  Putuanee  miroeuleutr.  Uunnm  dm  Ferbe  £>irm  avee 
la  Perttmne  de  Jetmt  n'etl  point  mne  mman  nbtltnhelle,  matt  d» 
Ferlu,  el  dtVerlm  lemlement.  Auui  let  Sabelltem  ne  rreonnoiuaieml. 
ill  auemne  unxm  kmpattttlique  de  tFjuence  Dieme  avee  In  Nalnre 
Hmmmne  de  Jetm^Cbritt.  Ct  n'ett  qu'tme  Operation  de  la  Dimnlf, 
mne  p/eine  rffmmn  de  In  Sagette  et  de  la  Ferlu  Dteine  dent  fame  dm 
Sriqneur.  (Hitl.de Mmteh.  torn.  i.  p. 537  )  He  alio  conclude*  that 
it  was  not  true  that  tbe  Sabelliant  were  Palripauian* :  jVV  de  leur  aveu, 
ear  ilt  toulenoieni,  que  la  Dimmit  ttt  imuauibte,  cvmme  Epi' 
pkane  le  dtt  rn  pnprtt  lermet :  ni  par  une  rvnteqaenee  legitime,  car 
ilt  n%vnt  jamait  reeonnm  aueuHe  mnion  tubtlanlirUe  de  la  ftatmrt 
Divine  avee  la  Nature  Hmmaint  deJitut-Cnrul.  {Ibid.) 

%  Pro  Defeat.  Trimm.  Capital,  llb.i. 
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between  their  natures.  He  dropped 
the  expressions  that  the  Son  was  the  work  of  the  Father, 
that  He  was  to  the  Father  as  the  vine  to  the  vine-dresser, 
and  the  vessel  to  the  carpenter, — that  He  did  not  exist 
before  He  was  made.  These  expressions  (of  which 
Origen  afterwards  availed  himself)  induced  some  per- 
sons to  complain  against  him  to  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Rome.  On  being  informed  of  this  "proceeding,  he 
"  Four  Books,"  in  which  he  refuted  both  the 
of  Sabellius,  and  that  which  was  ascribed  to 
himself.  These  Books  formed,  probably,  the  piece 
entitled  A  Refutation  and  an  Apology,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Athanasius,  though  he  did  not  much  approve  of 
the  word  consubstantial,  his  opinions  respecting  the 
Trinity  corresponded  with  the  Orthodox  Faith.* 

From  this  account  of  their  controversy  we  may  infer, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Church  at  that  period  was,  that 
the  Father.  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost  were  not  different 
Names  of  the  Diviue  Nature,  and  that,  moreover,  it 
would  not  allow,  even  when  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  confute  an  opposite  error,  expressions  which  might 
be  considered  as  asserting  that  the  Son  was  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  Father.t  From  the  vindication  of  Dio- 
nysius,  we  may  also  remark  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
conclude  that,  because  certain  consequences  may  be 
even  justly  deduced  from  unguarded  expressions  or 
illustrations,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  author  in 
whom  they  are  found,  perceived  or  allowed  their  con- 
sequences 

From  an  extract  from  the  Work  of  Dionysius  against 
Sabellius,  preserved  by  Eusebius,}  it  appears  that  this 
Harresiarch  coincided  with  Hermogenes  in  denying  that 
Matter  was  created;  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  his 
disciples  were  sometimes  called  Hcrmogenian*.$  They 
received  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  but  also  used  some 
Apocryphal  books,  chiefly  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptian^ 

BERYLLUS. 

Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bozrah  in  Arabia,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  repute,  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
no  proper  existence  or  distinct  personality  before  His 
incarnation,  that  He  was  the  only  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
Fxther  resided  iu  Him.*} 

After  many  persons  had  attempted  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  Heresy,  Origen  had  a  conference  with  him,  in 
which  he  succeeded  by  mildness  of  address  in  discover- 
ing his  sentiments,  and  by  strength  of  argument  in 
refuting  them,  and  thus  was  Ber) II us  brought  back  into 
the  path  of  Truth  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects 
of  sound  learning  when  tempered  with  gentleness, 
moderation,  and  charity.  The  same  man,  whom  volumes 


of  controversial  invective  would  perhaps  have  left  con- 
firmed in  error,  and  exasperated  into  enmity,  is  often 
not  only  persuaded,  but  conciliated  by  a  few  i 
and  candid  observations. 

Beryllus  had  written  some  Works  which  are  no 
extant.  We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  Account 
of  his  Conference  with  Origen,  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.* 


•  Sabellius  is  mentioned  by  near!;  til  writer*  on  Heretics  of  (hit 
period.  See  especially  Eusebius,  Hut.  Ecdrt.  lib  vi.c.  6.  Epiphui. 
/to*.  62.  Athanas.  db.de  SenlenlUt  Ouutftu.  See  also  particularly 
Hularia  SaMliann  by  lite  learned  \Vormiu»,  printed  at  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  1696.  Comp.  Beauwbre,  Hot,  de  ManicA.  torn.  i.  p.  530. 
See  also  Tillem.  Mem.  p  I.  Art,  Let  SubtUinu. 

*  (tuque*,  Diet,  di  Hint.  Art.  i 
i  Prrp.  Evang.  lib.  Wi.  c.  1 9. 
§  August.  Hmr.  41,  &c. 
j)  Epiph.«*r.62. 

%  J",  »*l  «tff"»  •/«£»  Xiyta  nl^f  pi  wfnfu 

!)■*»  tirtmi  rifiy^sp,,  rii  lit  at^ilmtf  Wtlxfumi,  /ml,  *u»  Bte'nr* 
/>.«,  IpnkiTitfUHt'  miiri  /titm  rn  Trnvftrntn.  (Eusrb. 

Hitt.  Ectj.  lib.  \i.  e.  33.  torn.  ii.  p.  238.  ed.  HeinicVer.)    On  the 
;  of  tbese  words  tec  Alosbcim,  ,U  /?«*.  Chritl.  p.  699. 
'     Ecci.  lib.  ri.  c.  33.   See  «lw  c.  20.  Sic. 


PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA. 

The  History  of  Paul,  a  uative  of  Samosata,  and 
Bishop  of  Antioch.  presents  a  very  mournful  view  oi  oV^' 
the  progress  of  ambition  and  luxury  in  the  Church,  at 
a  period  not  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Hlrd  cen- 
tury. It  must  be  read,  however,  with  the  caution  at 
all  times  necessary  to  be  observed  in  examining  the 
statements  of  an  adverse  party.  The  sketch,  which  we 
give,  is  drawn  from  the  circular  Letter  (preserved  by 
Eusebiust)  which  was  transmitted  to  the  various 
Churches  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly  to  Dionysius 
and  Maximus,  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  by 
the  Bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  to 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  Paul.  He  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  wealth,  which  was  neither  acquired  by 
inheritance  from  his  parents,  nor  gained  by  his  own 
industry,  but  amassed  by  extortions  and  sacrileges,  and 
drawn  from  the  injured  by  deceitful  promises  of  pro- 
tection, and  under  a  false  appearance  of  piety.  His 
pride  was  equal  to  Ins  avarice.  Preferring  to  the  title 
of  Bishop  that  of  Ducenariut,X  or  Procurator  of  the 
Emperor,  he  was  charged  with  displaying  in  the  places 
of  public  resort,amid  a  crowd  of  attendants,  an  affectation 
of  business,  and  a  degree  of  splendour  and  arrogance, 
which,  though  designed  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  drew 
down  odium  on  the  Christian  Religion.  Having  raised 
a  high  and  stately  throne  in  the  church,  he  assumed 
the  manners  of  a  Sophist,  and  imitated  the  pomp  of  a 
secular  judge.  His  gestures  were  theatrical  and  vio- 
lent. It  is  added,  that  he  warmly  reproved  such  as 
listened  with  the  modesty  and  seriousness  so  becoming; 
in  the  house  of  God,  instead  of  expressing  their  ap- 
plause with  confused  and  tumultuary  cries.  For  the 
hymns  sung  in  honour  of  Christ,  which  he  termed 
recent  inventions,  he  substituted  hymns  in  praise  of 
himself.  The  neighbouring  Bishops  and  Priests  pro- 
nounced the  most  extravagant  panegyrics  in  his  pre- 
sence, assuring  their  congregations  that  he  was  an 
Angel  descended  from  Heaven.  His  impieties  were 
dissembled  by  his  Clergy,  who  were  attached  to  his 
interest  by  the  riches  which  he  bestowed,  or  who,  con- 
scious of  their  own  detected  crimes,  were  kept  in  de- 
pendence from  the  fear  of  punishment.  He  is  also 
represented  as  being  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  as  exciting  great  scandal  by  leading 
with  him,  wherever  he  went,  two  young  females  remark- 
able for  their  beauty.    This  conduct,  continue  the 

»  lie  Vir.  lUutt.  c.  60.    On  tbe  aubject  of  Beryllu»,  tee  alio 
Socrst.  M,>/.£ce/.lib.iiLe.r. 
t  Hut.  Eeei.  lib.  »ii.  c.  30. 

J  The  Duetnarii,  or  Imperial  attendant*,  were  so  called,  because 
tbeir  salary  was  200  aeslerlia.  or  x  lGOO,  a  year.  (Gibbon,  Deetme 
and  Fait,  Sfe.  c.  16.)  Id  the  Palmyrene  Inscription  the  word  duce- 
nortttt  (in  Greek  IttratiMu,*)  is  often  found.  Athanasius  says  that 
ZcDobia  protected  I'aul.  (Ad  Seitlar.  vit.agtMttt  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  857. 
Vid.  Bayle,  JMcl.  Hitt.  Art.  Zcnahie.)  It  has  been  conji 
Paul  obtained  through  ber  the  Office  of  X>«cenauiv>. 
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writers,  would  have  awakened  accusations  even  against 
^\^^  one  who  professed  the  Orthodox  Faith.  The  expression 
of  indignation  seems,  however,  to  have  been  drawn 
forth  by  the  heretical  opinions  which  he  maintained, 
and  of  which  wc  shall  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  any  thing  clear  and  consistent 
from  the  confused  accounts  of  ancient  writers. 

His  main  errors  appear  to  have  been  the  two  opi- 
arm.  nions — that  the  Logos  was  not  a  distinct  person  from 
the  Father ;  and  that  the  Logos  was  not  strictly  united 
with  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  first  affected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  second  that  of  the  In- 
carnation ;  this  last  was  that  which  excited  most  atten- 
tion. To  explain  his  notion  more  fully,  he  taught  that 
the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in  the  Father, 
merely  as  Reason  is  in  Man,  without  any  real  and  per- 
sonal existence.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  neither 
Father,  nor  Sod,  nor  Holy  Ghost,  but  simply  one  God.* 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  a  man,  not  exalted  by  nature 
above  other  human  beings,  but  into  Him  descended, 
from  God,  the  Logos — the  Wisdom  ami  the  Light.  In 
this  there  was  no  personal  hypostatical  union,  but  the 
Logos  merely  dwelt  in,  and  operated  through,  Him. 
Jesus  Christ  was,  indeed,  called  God,  but  only  in  an 
improper  sense  of  the  word  ;  i.  e.  only  by  virtue  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Logos  in  Him.t  He  was  not  just 
essentially,  or  by  His  nature,  but  He  exercised  justice  by 
the  communication  of  the  divine  Logos,  which  (at  the 
period,  doubtless,  of  His  death)  was  said  to  have 
quitted  Him,  and  returned  to  the  Father.  These  opi- 
nions Paul  maintained  in  Tracts,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Vincentius  Lerinensis,  abounded  with  quotations 
from  Scripture.  No  part  of  these  Works  remains,  if  we 
except  the  Ten  Questions  on  difficulties,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Pieces  ascribed  to  his  opponent  Dio- 
njsius  of  Alexandria,  Pieces  of  which  the  genuineness 
is  doubted. 

r ''-•<•- <  Many  Councils  assembled  to  examine  the  errors  of 
in-'t ftai  pgy] .  one  was  ftt  Antioch  in  the  year  264. 

Bishops,  as  well  us  Priests  and  Deacons,  came  to  it  in 
great  numbers,  and  from  very  distant  parts.  Paul  pro- 
mised to  renounce  his  erroneous  doctriucs.  Firmilian 
(Bishop  of  Cssarca  in  Cappadocia,  who  appears  o 
hare  presided,)  hoping  that  the  affair  might  be  termi- 
nated without  bringing  prejudice  against  the  Christian 
community,  deferred  giving  judgment.  But  as  the  pro- 
mise of  Paul  was  not  performed,  and  as  the  fame  of  his 
errors  continued  to  spread  in  all  quarters,  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  after  having  fruitlessly  attempted  to  effect 
a  reformation  by  Letters,  met  again  at  Antioch,  under 
the  reign  of  Aurelian,  about  the  year  269  or  270. 
This  last  Council  was  composed  of  many  Bishops. 
All  the  means  of  conciliation— exhortations,  prayers, 
and  appeals  to  former  assurances — were  tried  in  vain. 
The  crafty  Hteresiarch  disguised  his  notions  with  much 
art ;  but  Malchiun,  a  learned  Rhetorician,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  Priesthood,  succeeded  in  a  conference  in 
laying  open  the  nature  of  his  errors. 

Paul  was  unanimously  deposed  and  excommunicated, 
and  Domnus,  the  son  of  his  predecessor  Demetrian, 
elected  in  his  ptace.  The  Council  wrote  the  Synodal 
Letter,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  to  the  whole 


•  K.|iiph.  Harr.  65.  c.  1. 

t  It  it  in  (bi*  tense  that  h«  meant  thit  tbe  Soa  waa  consub- 
abatial  with  tbe  Father.   (Sea  Tillam.  Mim.  torn.  iv.  part  ii.) 

♦  Gibbon,  Dreamt  and  Fait,  Ice.  «.  16. 
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Church,  giving  a  detail  of  their  proceedings.    Paul  Heretics  of 
refused  to  submit  to  this  decision,  and,  by  the  favour  of  HW 
Zenobia,  was  enabled  to  retain  his  Office,  and  to  keep  Contury. 
possession  of  the  house  of  the  Church,  or  the  Bishop  »  ,— "v-"-' 
seat.    At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  272, 
Aurelian,  who  had  retaken  Antioch,  in  consequence 
of  the  petitions  which  he  received,  commanded  that  the 
Episcopal  mansion  should  be  delivered  up  to  those  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Italy  addressed 
their  Letters  ;  either  because  these  Bishops  were  better 
known,  or  less  interested  than  the  Eastern  Bishops, 
or  lastly,  because  he  wished  to  promote  the  subjection 
of  the  Provinces  to  the  seat  of  the  Empire.    Thus  the 
sentence  of  the  Council  was  carried  into  execution. 

The  followers  of  Paul  were  denominated  PmdianiiU  Paaliaeifuu 
or  Pmdiant.  There  were  some  at  tbe  period  of  the 
Nicene  Council ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  year  428. 
Theodoret  informs  us  that,  in  450,  no  remains  of  them 
were  seen,  and  even  the  name  of  such  a  Sect  was  not 
generally  known.* 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  errors,  there  arose,  as  we  Arabian 
have  already  remarked,  a  Sect  in  Arabio,  which  denied  lo,(>" 
the  necessary  immortality  of  the  soul,  supposing  that  p^r*" 
it  would  perish  with  the  body,  though  it  would  be 
again  raised  with  it  by  the  power  of  God.  Origen, 
having  been  sent  to  refute  this  rising  Sect,  appears  to 
have  been  completely  successful  iu  bringing  it  back  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.f 

NOVATIANS. 

The  schism  of  the  Novatians  was  commenced  by 
Novatus,  and  carried  on  by  Novatian,  of  which  two 
persons,  who  arc  often  confounded,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  account. 

Novatus  was  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Carthage.  He  Nontu 
is  described  (the  description  is  from  his  enemies)  as 
notorious  for  his  restless  and  innovating  spirit.— a  torch 
which  kindled  factions  and  war,  a  mist  which  carried 
into  all  quarters  discord  and  tempests.  Full  of  dissi- 
mulation and  perfidy,  he  sought  confidence  but  to 
betray  it,  lavished  flattery  but  to  deceive.  Swollen 
with  arrogance  and  vanity,  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  duty. 
Driven  by  ungovernable  rapaciotisness,  he  plundered 
the  words  and  robbed  the  widows  of  the  Church. 
Aware  that  his  crimes  would  be  visited  with  just  seve- 
rity, he  hailed  with  joy  the  persecution  which  shielded 
him  for  a  lime  from  the  scrutiny  and  condemnation  of 
his  indignant  brethren.  To  avoid  the  shame  of  a  sentence 
of  deposition,  (in  which  the  Bishops  were  unanimous,) 
he  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  Church.  Resolved  to 
embroil  the  community  which  he  had  dishonoured,  he 
united  with  the  schismatic  Felicissimus,  who.  with  some 
other  Priests,  had  exerted  himself  in  opposing  Cyprian,; 


*  U*r.  Fab.  lib.  i.  e.  2.  Sea  Tillemoot,  Mtm.  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  Art. 
Paulde  Samotale,  where,  as  usual,  almost  erery  thing  which  rtfars 
to  tba  subject  is  collected. 

f  Eoteb.  Hut.  Keel.  lib.  vi.  e.  37. 

J  Cyprian,  (£j>.49.)  Moaheim  observes,  "  Verinima  Acre  omnia 
tttr,  rrntm  CkriManarum  teripiam  nun  duliitant,  qnomam  i 
itatctittime  mar  tyre  tcrtpia  nmt,  ctnSdem  umpheiltr  afirmnnti 
habendum  eats  arbitrantur.  Ataw  aitil,  ul  soar/Mm  mmm  eya 
tnenliltmt  esie  dieaM,  tt  sAsdVo  fatleje  vWtfisar,  At  dabunt  mitu,  ttt 
apinor,  facxii  viri  ham  atone  rerum  periti,  martyrem  fall*  et  errart, 
eamwotiomem  oaiaW  vckemmttd  nrcsKxtri  tape  otfue  coaeitolir  wag* 
tM/icuiu  <r*/u  modo  ad  exagaerartdmu,  wjdc  ad  dunirtitendum  impilK 
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History,  and  admitted  scandalous  sinner*  to  the  Communion, 
-»v™^'  before  they  had  undergone  the  required  penance.  He 
then  passed  from  Africa  to  Rome  and  joined  Novatian. 
towrttn.  Novatian  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  very 
different  disposition.  A  Philosopher  before  hi'  embraced 
Christianity,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  attainments 
and  his  eloquence.  The  occasion  of  his  difference  with 
the  Church,  was  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  over  which  lie  himself  was  ambitious  of  presid- 
ing. With  a  view  to  impugn  the  ordination  of  Corne- 
lius, he  advanced  against  him  various  defamatory 
charges,  which  Cyprian  has  considered  unbecoming  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  to  publish,  ilis  principal  ground  of 
objection  which  ws  find  mentioned,  was.  that  Cornelius 
admitted  to  the  Communion  such  as  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry;  a  relaxation,  which,  according  to  his  own  opi- 
nion, ought  in  no  case  to  be  allowed.  In  this  schism  he 
was  followed  by  some  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  people, 
and,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Con- 
fessors ;  men  who,  having  themselves  suffered  persecu- 
tion with  firmness,  were  unwilling  that  those  who  had 
shown  less  courage  should  enjoy  equal  privileges. 
This  defection  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  'the 
intrigues  of  Novatus,  who  artfully  impelled  the  irritated 
but  wavering  Novatian  into  decisive  measures.  TTuis 
the  same  person,  who  had  but  just  before  adopted  the 
extreme  lenity  of  Fclicissimus,  now  advocated  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  Novatian,  the  two  opposite  errors  which, 
at  the  same  lime,  rent  the  Church.  Such  is  the  versa- 
tility of  error  and  perhaps  of  interest. 

By  his  counsels,  when  the  ordination  of  Cornelius, 
notwithstanding  his  opposition,  was  ratified  by  the 
Church,  Novatian  contrived  to  get  himself  elected 
Bishop,*  though  he  bad  before  protested  that  the  desire 
of  the  Episcopal  dignity  had  not  influenced  his  conduct. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  fruitless  attempts 
of  Novatian  to  obtain  a  general  approval  of  his  elec- 
tion, it  is  more  useful  towards  acquiring  a  just  notion 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  discipline  at  that  period,  to  state 
some  of  the  particular  pleas  urged  agaiust  its  validity 
by  Cornelius  in  his  letters  preserved  by  Eusebius. 

He  informs  us  that  Novatian,  wheu  dangerously  ill, 
had  Baptism  administered  to  him  iu  bed.  without  after- 
wards receiving  the  ceremonies  required  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  Clergy  and  people  objected  to  a 
ii,  so  baptized,  being  ordained  Priest,  but  were 


prevailed  upon  to  permit  it,  in  his  case,  by  particular 
request  of  the  Bishop.  From  this  account  we  may 
infer,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
customs  of  the  Christians  in  that  Age,  to  admit  to  the 
Priesthood  those  who  had  received  clinical  Baptism  only, 
and  had  not  subsequently  gone  through  the  usual  rites 

Baser.  Hoc  trgo  n  arimio  aiuxfmit  Cypriamo  m  /kie  rwuut  wmw 
iiifKmw,  nuili  mtmn  gtu  tnjuni  atfietrmut.  In  rrtnutudu  vUtu 
JVWufi  mnfti/W/o  Heclumat,  HhehtriUfue  officio  fungi tur  ;  tl  tcutnl, 
qui  hununrm  morunl,  nulli  in  re  fact  hut  trrari  putte,  juam  in  alturum, 
ffwttrltm  culvrrutnorum,  mmittut  defun<f*nMi,Sft-.  ( Dvfir6.CMri*ttan. 
p.  500.)  ll  1*  aJded  that  he  nefrlected  hit  father  in  kit  Mom,  sod 
paid  him  o»  honours  after  his  death.  He  struck  bis  wife  while  preg- 
nant with  hit  font,  and  caused  her  to  miscarry. 

*  To  effect  lhi»  purpose,  two  of  his  partisan!  were  sent  to  three 
ignorant  and  rustic  B»hops,  who  lived  in  the  smallest  fWtnce  of 
Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  hulen  to  Rome  at  m edition,  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  divisions  which  agitated  the  Church.  Oa  the 
armal  of  these  Bishops,  Noratian  fi  said  to  have  shut  then  up  in  s 
chamber,  to  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then  to 


annexed  to  Baptism;  t. e.  bad  not  received  milk  and  Heretics  a 
boney,  unction,  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  IlIr<l 
Cornelius  also  reproaches  Novatian  with  having.  t  *ntun- 
during  persecution,  denied  his  Sacerdotal  Office,  and  v""* 
with  having  said,  (on  being  requested  by  the  Deacons 
to  assist  his  distressed  brethren.)  that  he  wished  to  be 
no  longer  a  Priest,  and  desi^ued  to  embrace  another 
Philosophy. 

The  refusal  of  the  African  Bishops,  to  recognise  Nova- 
tian was  soou  followed  by  a  diminution  of  his  adherents. 
Of  the  three  Bishops  who  had  ordained  him,  one  ac- 
knowledged his  error  with  contrition,  and  was  read- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  Con- 
fessors withdrew  from  his  party;  and.  besides  other 
assemblies,  a  synod  of  sixty  Bishops,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  Clergy,  convened  at  Rome  by  Cornelius,  passed 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him  and  his 
followers.  These  measures  were  not  effectual  in  pre- 
venting him  from  holding  his  notions,  which  were  for  a 
long  time  maintained  by  a  numerous  Sect,  of  which  he 
became  the  founder. 

The  Novatians  appear  not  to  have  entertained  senti-  Opinions 
meats  on  doctrinal  points  at  variance  with  the  opinions  ^»  No*a- 
of  the  Orthodox  Christians.  The  leading  feature  a*M- 
of  difference  was,  that,  such  as  had  been  pjilty  of  hei- 
nous crimes,  as  npostacy  and  other  sins,  could  not 
be  admitted  into  the  Church,  which  had  no  power  to 
pardon  them ;  and.  indeed,  contracted  pollution  by  re- 
ceiving them  into  her  communion.  Hence  they  called 
themselves  CaiMari,  as  it  were  Puritans,  and  re  baptized 
their  proselytes.  Still  Novatian  maintained  the  neces- 
sity of  penance :  either  to  avoid  odium,  or  because  the 
hope  of  salvation  was  not,  like  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Church,  denied  to  the  penitent  sinners.  The  effect  of 
this  severity  was  so  fatal,  that  some  who  had  aposta- 
tized during  persecution,  returned,  through  despair,  to 
Paganism.* 

The  Novatians,  probably,  made  additions  to  the 
tenets  of  their  master ;  such,  perhaps,  was  their  con- 
demnation of  second  marriages. 

Novatian,  besides  an  eloquent  Letter  written  to  Cy-  Noretian 
prian  in  the  name  of  the  Clergy  of  Rome,  before  the  Works,  it 
election  of  Cornelius,  composed  various  Works,  which 
are  lost  The  two  Treatises,  one  on  the  Triuity  and  the 
other  on  Jewish  meats,  which  are  found  in  the  Works 
of  Tertullian,  are,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  to  Novatian. 
The  design  of  the  ratter  Tract  is  to  prove  the  animals 
were  not  in  their  nature  unclean ;  but  that  it  was  for- 
bidden that  they  should  be  eaten,  by  the  Mosaic  Law, 
in  order  to  tench  men  to  avoid  the  sins  of  which  thej 
were  the  figure.  For  instance,  swine's  flesh  was  pro- 
hibited, to  deter  us  from  a  carnal  life.  The  author 
then  enjoins  te 
offered  to  idols. 

The  style  of  Novatian  is  reckoned  pure  and  elegant, 
his  reasoning  methodical,  bis  citations  apposite,  and 
his  spirit  candid.f 

Socrates}  says,  that  Novatian  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Valerian,  bnt  this  opinion  has  been  rejected  by 


•  Cypr.  in  Sov. 

f  Dupin,  ifiAAoM.  p.  112. 

j  Lib.  ir.  c.  28.  On  the  subject  of  fforatian  and  his  schism,  see 
Kuseb.  Hat.  Ecd.  lib.  ri.  c.  43.  Cyprian,  Ep.  49.  69.  Are.  Tille- 
nont.  Mim.   On  the  name  NwrsUan,  see  Lardoer,  CW.  put  ii. 

cb.  sbii. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

FROM  A.  D.  883  TO  A.  D.  861. 


5<*jrJ. 


CONSTANTINUS  MAGNUS. 

Tnr  period  of  peace,  which  succeeded  his  triumphs, 
enabled  Constantino,  who  was  now  no  longer  in  the 
glow  of  "  youth  and  fervent  years,"  to  reflect  on  the 
means  by  which  he  might  best  consolidate  his  power, 
and  perpetuate  his  name.  Born,  educated,  and  exalted 
to  the  Imperial  dignity  in  Countries  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,"  in  which  he  had  never  resided  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  could  have  felt  but  little  of  the  attachment 
which  animated  her  sons,  and  that  little  appears  to 
have  been  gradually  converted  into  estrangement  and 
di«gust.t  Motives  no  less  of  policy  than  of  personal 
ambition  induced  him  to  aspire  to  the  fame  of  being 
the  (bunder  of  a  new  Capital,  a  design  which  was  said 
to  have  been  entertained  by  the  first  Caesars.}  The 
necessity  of  repressing  with  equal  vigour  the  Persians 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  Barbarians  of  the  Euxine  on 
the  other,  pointed  out  as  the  most  desirable  position 
some  spot  which  might  command  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  the  excellence  of  which  Con- 
stantine  had  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  when 
besieged  by  Licinius,  was  in  the  highest  degree  adapted 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,^  It  was  bnilt  on  a 
Peninsula,  which  on  the  West  is  united  with  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  on  the  East,  advancing  towards 
the  Bosphorus,  approachef  to  the  confines  of  Asia.  Its 
Southern  side  is  washed  by  the  Propontis,  and  its 
Northern  forms  an  ample  and  secure  harbour.||  The 


*  Gibbon,  Vedme  and  Foil,  8fc  ch.  xvii. 

t  Zoviml*  says  that  Constantiae  founded  a  new  Capital,  Croat 
rrrmon  to  Rome,  where  he  was  mated  with  scorn  and  detestation : 
Am  hnmii  *  r*4  esssjd  tAiw  "» J3a.e»f»yi  !■»,  wikn  *Wv<«»»s 
n,  Pw«,  Itin,,  nmt  I,  .tee.  tin,  frfiXom  wT*,u**m..  (lib.  n.) 
Estreplus  alUibute*  his  conduct  to  the  desire  of  di.playingrus  power, 
(p.  488.)  Comp.  Soiom.  lib.  i.  c.3.  itc 

I  Before  the  death  of  Julius  Cmv,  there  »u  a  report  tl  Rome 
that  be  had  iotrodtd  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  Tray  or  Alex- 
andria.   Q*ia  rtmm  voUda  fatnm  pcrtrtbmt  mtgraturutn  Aktcan- 

drum  eel  J/,UM,  Irajitlutil  nmut  apibui  imperii,  crAauiftiyMf  tUUtt&ut 

tohm.  (Socio*.  »  fu.  Jul.  Cottar,  e.  79.)  The  beautiful  Ode,  ia 
which  Hmace  endeavours  with  the  nicest  art  to  deter  Augustus  from 
adopting  u»  auppoaed  design  of  his  relation,  U  well  known.  (lib. 
iii.  3.)    ConcUotiae  pretended  ihit  he  fixed  upon  Byunuam  ia 


4  It  is  said  thai  Coustutiae  intended  at  Srst  to  have  built  the 
new  Capital  ia  the  plain  which  lies  below  Ancient  Troy,  toward*  the 
RhrLi  an  promontory  aad  the  Tomb  a/  Ajox. 

||  "  The  river  Lycus,  famed  by  the  conflux  of  two  little  stream*, 
pours  into  the  harbour  a  perpetual  wpply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves 
to  dean**  the  bottom,  aad  la  invite  the  periodical  slioals  of  6th  to  tech 
(heir  retreat  in  thai  convenient  recess.  Ai  the  vicissitudes  of  tide* 
ore  scarcely  felt  in  Ihovt  tea*,  the  constant  depth  of  the  barbour  allowi 
goods  to  be  Uaded  on  the  quays  without  the  assistance  of  boaU ;  and 
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salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  ConrUnti- 
the  facility  with  which  the  fleet  of  an  invader  may  be  nuvMagr.u*. 
excluded,  and  the  supplies  of  allies  and  traders 
drawn  in;  the  abundant  resources  derived  from  the 
harvests  of  Thrace  and  the  fishery  of  the  Propontis, 
when  the  passages  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bospho- 
rus are  elosod,  and  the  immense  commerce,  which 
flows  from  all  quarters  by  the  Euxine  and  the  Medt» 
terranean,  when  they  are  opctied  {—these  are  some  of 
the  obvious  advantages  which  combined  to  mark  it 
as  the  centre  of  a  mighty  Empire. 

In  the  execution  of  this  great  design,  neither  labour 
nor  expense*  was  spared.  The  forests  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euxine,  and  the  marble  quarries  of  the  Isle  of  Pro- 
cormesua,  afforded  copious  materials,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  privileged  Schools  and  Professors  in  various 
Provinces,  for  the  encouragement  of  architectural  stu- 
dies, was  calculated  to  increase  the  numbers  and  to 
stimulate  the  genius  of  artificers.  While  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city  were  fortified  and  extender),  so  as  to 
enclose  five  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Constantinople 
is  seated,  the  utmost  activity  was  exerted  in  raising 
buildings  which  might  vie  with  the  most  stately  struc- 
tures of  the  Western  metropolis.  A  Capitol,  a  Cir- 
cus or  Hippodrome,  Theatres,  Temples,  and  Palaces, 
among  which  the  Imperial  mansion  shone  conspi- 
cuous, interspersed  with  aqueducts  and  gardens,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  statues  in  rich  variety, 
seem  to  display  all  the  resources  of  Art  drawn  forth  to 
correspond  with  the  magnificence  of  Nuture.f  Among 
the  numerous  pieces  of  ancient  workmanship,  of  which 

il  ha*  been  observed  that,  in  many  places,  lit*  largest  vessels  may 
rest  their  prows  ag sinst  the  houses,  while  their  stems  are  floating  ia 
the  water.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lycua  to  that  of  the  harbour, 
this  arm  of  the  Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  miles  ia  Iroglh.  The 
entrance  is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain 
could  be  occasionally  drawn  across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  (he  oily 
from  the  attack  of  an  hostile  nary."  Gibbon,  DttHmt  and  Pali,  ch. 
xvii,  from  whose  admirable  description  much  of  the  above  account  has 
been  drawn. 

•  Six  hundred  centenaries  (about  two  million*  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds)  were  expended  on  the  erection  of  the  walls,  the  por- 
tion, and  the  aqueducts.    Codin.  Antitj.  CWof.  p.  11. 

f  "  A  particular  description,  composed  about  a  century  after  its 
foundation,  enumerates  a  Capitol,  or  School  of  learning,  a  Circus,  two 
Theatres,  eight  puhlic,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  Baths, 
fifty-two  Porticos,  fivr  Granaries,  eight  Aqueducts,  or  reservoir* 
of  water,  four  spacious  Halls  far  the  me  clings  of  the  Seoate  or  Courts 
of  Justice,  fourteen  Churches,  fourteen  Palaces,  and  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eightveight  houses,  which,  for  their  siie  or 
beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  pick*  via 
habitations."  (Gibbon,  DtcUt*  and  Fall,  ch.  xvii.)  See  obo 
Bridges'*  Roman  Empire  tmitr  Constant™  the  Orrat,  London,  1.23. 
ch  r. 
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330. 
or 

334. 
Political 
regulations 
of  Constan- 
tine. 


Tha  Cod. 


the  Pagan  shrine!)  were  stripped  to  decorate  the  new 
Capital,"  was  a  colossal  Statue  of  Apollo,  the  supposed 
work  uf  Phidias,  placed  on  a  lofty  pillar  of  porphyry. 
While  frequent  largesses  gratified  the  lower  Order*, 
splendid  abodes,  estates,  and  pensions,  liberally  be- 
stowed on  favourites,  served  to  confirm  the  desire  which 
would  naturally  be  manifested  by  a  large  class  of  aspir- 
ants to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  Imperial  taste 
in  the  selection  of  their  place  of  residence.  The  influx 
of  settlers  from  all  quarters  soon  became  so  great  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  new 
city  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  erecting  additional 
buildings  on  moles  advanced  into  the  sea.t  Constan- 
tinople was  divided  into  fourteen  regions  :  the  Public 
Council  received  the  name  of  Senate  ;  and  the  privileges 
of  Italy  were  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  infant 
city,  which  being  raised  with  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion* under  the  name  of  Second  or  New  Rome,  was  de- 
dicated with  the  greatest  solemnity. § 

The  new  regulations,  or  rather  the  new  form  of 
government,  introduced  or  improved  by  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  has  strong  claims  on  our  attention, 
as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  internal 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 

The  loss  of  substantial  greatness  is  often  followed 
and  perhaps  disguised  by  the  substitution  of  ostenta- 
tious ceremonies.  The  gradations  of  rank  were  uow 
marked  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  Magistrates 
were  divided  into  the  three  classes,  the  IUu*ire*,\\  the 
Sptctabilet,  and  the  Clarissimi ;  and  a  variety  of  titles, 
which  the  old  Romans  would  have  spurned  as  ridicu- 
lous, or  as  degrading,  were  lavished  with  Oriental  extra- 
vagance on  the  different  Officers  of  State.  The  Consuls, 
from  the  time  of  Diocletian,  were  chosen,  not  by  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  but  by  the  Bole  will  of  the  Emperor, 
in  whose  palace  their  inauguration  took  place.  The 
creatures  of  a  despot,  whose  names  but  serve  to  mark 
the  date  of  the  year,  they  affected  to  despise  their 
great  predecessors,  who  had  submitted  to  all  the  toils 
and  mortifications  of  a  popular  election.  Gorgeous 
decorations  and  public  rejoicings,  with  the  mimickry  of 
manumitting  a  slave,  distinguished  the  assumption  of 
an  office,  which  retained  some  of  the  outward  splendour, 
but  had  lost  the  real  power  of  that  whose  name  it  affected. 


1  Honour  without  labour"*  was  become  the  privilege  ComUnti. 


•  Canttantmopolii  drtkeatur  pane  omnium  urUtan  nuditalr  — 
Hieron.  CAnw.  p.  181. 

f  The  custom  of  building  on  huge  pile*  driven  into  the  water,  par- 
tieolarlv  at  Baias,  it  often  mentioned  by  Unman  writer*.    The  reader 
will,  doubtless,  recall  to  mind  the  line*  of  Horace : 
— ^ ^— ^—  trj.ulrkri 
lmmrmar,  ttruit  damo*  ; 
.l.«r,j^ mt  Baiit  abttrrptniit  srrsw 

SuvnifjWTt  UitvTV, 

Parwm  tocupJtg  roniinente  ripd. 

Lib.  iii.  Od.  1.    Comp.  lib.  ii.  Go*.  18. 

I  On  the  time  spent  in  building  Constantinople,  tea  Tiltcmont, 
sYiaf.  Jet  Bmp.  torn.  iv. 

$  According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  285,  at  often  as  the 
birthday  of  the  city  was  celebrated,  the  statue  of  Constantine,  bearing 
in  it*  right  hand  an  image  of  the  Genius  of  the  place,  was  carried 
in  procession,  and  wben  it  was  opposite  the  throne,  the  Emperor, 
rising,  showed  hi*  reverence  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor. 

||  Ctemuimi  (most  honourable)  became  tbe  title  appropriated  to 
Senators;  Sperlaki/et  (respectable)  to  thoic  of  the  Senatorial  Order, 
who  were  distinguished  abote  the  rest ;  Wuttm  (illustrious}  to  more 
eminent  personages,  as  tbe  Consuls  and  Patricians,  the  Praetorian 
Prefects,  with  the  Prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  Master* 
General  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  some  Ministers  of  the  Palace. 
See  Howell's  /iWy  aftht  WWrf,  vol.  ii. 
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of  Consuls — their  disgrace  and  their  boast.    The  dis-  no* Magnus 
tinguished  rank  of  Patrician,  which  was  no  longer  an 
hereditary  title,  was  usually  conferred  for  life  on  fa- 
vourites, and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  free  access  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Pretorinn  Prefects,  who  had  gradually  risen  to 
a  degree  of  military  and  political  influence  in  the  Camp 
and  in  the  Palace,  which  often  armed  them  with  powers  The~P*"tn- 
to  protect  or  to  control,  to  raise  or  to  destroy,  their  < 
Imperial  masters,  were  now,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
select  guards,  on  which  the  continuance  of  their 
ascendancy  depended,  reduced  to  the  less  dangerous 
situation  of  Civil  and  Provincial  Magistrates.  Four 
Prefects  (besides  the  two  officers  of  the  same  name 
who  presided  with  municipal  power  over  Rome  and 
Constantinople)  were  set  over  the  four  divisions  into 
which,  by  the  arrangement  of  Diocletian,  the  Roman 
Empire  had  been  portioned — the  Eust,  Dlyricum,  Italy, 
and  Gnul.t — which  four  Prefectures  were  subdivided 
into  thirteen  Diocesses,  containing  in  all  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  Provinces. 

The  military  power,  which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  Military 
the  Praetorian  Prefects,  was  bestowed  by  Constantine  discipline, 
on  two  Matter*  general,  one  of  whom  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  and  tbe  other  of  the  infantry. 
Their  number  was  ufterwards  doubled,  on  the  division 
of  the  East  and  West,  and,  at  length,  increased  to 
eight,  four  more  being  stationed  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of 
the  Euphrates.  Under  them  were  thirty-five  Com- 
manders, who  were  placed  in  different  Provinces.  All 
these  were  styled  Duke;  or,  as  the  name  imports. 
Military  Chiefs  ;  but  ten  were  distinguished  by  the  new 
title  of  Count*,  or  Companions. 

By  a  careful  separation  of  the  Civil  and  military  de- 
partments, the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor  was 
promoted,  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  Empire 
impaired.  Activity,  fur  good  as  for  evil  purposes,  was- 
checked.  The  same  jealousy  which  would  prevent 
cooperation  between  independent  Powers,  whilst  it 
unquestionably  diminished  the  facility  of  conspiracies, 
tended  also  to  distract  and  to  thwart  the  energies  of 
defence  against  foreign  hostility.  Another  error  in  the 
institutions  of  Constantine,  which  was  productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  was  the  distinction  intro- 
duced between  the  Palatine*,  or  Troops  of  the  Court, 
and  the  Borderer*,  or  Troops  of  the  Frontiers.  The 
Palatines,  though  exposed  to  far  less  toil  and  danger, 
received  higher  pay,  and  greater  privileges  than  the 


*  Maoiertin,  in  Pantqyr.  Vet.  xi.  2. 

t "  1. The  Prefect  of  the  East  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction  into  the 
three  parts  of  tbe  Globe  which  were  subject  to  the  Romans,  from  tha 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Phaaia,  and  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  2.  Tbe  important  Provinces 
of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Praefect  of  Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  Pnrfect 
of  Italy  was  nol  confined  to  the  Country  from  which  he  derived  his 
title  ;  it  eateoded  over  the  additional  territory  of  Rbastia  as  far  as  tbe 
banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  over  that  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
coiifir.es  of  Cyrene  aod  those  of  Tingilania.  4.  The  !Vi*fect  of  the 
Gauls  comprehended  under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  Pro- 
vinces of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  Cool  of  Mount  Atlas."  (Gibbon,  ch.  avii .) 
See  Zosim.  lib.  ii.  p.  109,  110.  Comp.  Cam.  Hat.  vol.  vi.  p.  270. 
Bridges'*  Lift  af  CoMtuntu*,  p.  244.  and  particularly  Howell's  //«. 
toryoftht  H'arU. 
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Borderer*.  The  former,  therefore,  were  enervated  by 
luxury:  the  latter  relaxed  by  discontent.  While  one 
Body  oppressed  the  cities,  the  other  but  inadequately 
the  extremities  of  the  Province.  Severity 
fullv  employed  to  prevent  the  results  of 
impolicy.  The  remedy  could  at  beat  be  bat  transitory  ; 
the  mischief  was  permanent. 

The  reduction  of  the  Legions  from  six  thousand  to 
one  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  served  also  to 
diminish  that  feeling  of  importance  and  strength, 
which,  especially  when  blended  with  the  uninterrupted 
associations  which  the  memory  suggests,  often  proves 
most  effectual  in  inspiring  subordination  and  courage. 
The  enumeration  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  le- 


gions gratified  perhaps  the  vanity,  but  weakened  the 
power  of  their  masters.  The  rest  of  the  troops  was 
divided  into  several  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
the  whole  military  establishment  of  the  successors  of 
Constantine  has  been  reckoned  at  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  soldiers.* 

Barbarians  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  various 
ranks  of  the  army,'  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  step  were  sometimes 
risible,  when  they  were  employed  in  resisting  the  in- 
vasion of  their  countrymen.  It  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  severe  means  in  order  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  which  Attended  the  raising  of  levies. 
lrm  Resides  the  Magistrates  and  Generals,  there  were 
tavit.  *ern>  important  Officers :  1.  The  Pretpotitu*  Cvbiculi, 
or  Chamberlain,  whose  familiar  access  to  the  Emperor 
naturally  gave  him  considerable  influence.  8.  The 
Master  of  the  Office*,  who  possessed  great  power  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  He  commanded  the 
military  and  Civil  Schools;  he  took  cognizance  of 
causes  which  related  to  those  privileged  individuals, 
who,  from  their  connection  with  the  Court,  declined  the 
ordinary  tribunals ;  and  he  superintended  the  Post  and 
arsenals,  and  the  supplies  of  military  machines  and 
weapons  which  were  manufactured  in  different  cities 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration, four  offices,  which  employed  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  secretaries,  were  occupied  in  managing  the 
correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects. 
3.  The  Qumtor,  who  composed  orations,  or  rather 
edicts,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  who,  some- 
times, with  the  assistance  of  the  Consistory,  decided 
Causes  which  had  been  considered  doubtful  by  the  infe- 
rior Courts  of  Judicature.  4.  The  Count  of  the  Sacred 
Largeaa,  or  Public  Treasurer,  who  regulated  the  in- 
ternal revenue  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire. 
5.  The  Count,  or  Treasurer,  of  the  Private  Estate ;  part 
of  which  bad  perhaps  arisen  from  testaments  or  pur- 
chases, but  the  chief  portion  from  confiscations.  6.  and 
7.  Two  Count*  of  the  Domestics,  who  commanded  the 
splendid  body-guard  of  the  Emperor,  which  consisted 
of  three  thousand  fire  hundred  men. 
Among  the  defects  of  the  Imperial  Government  may 
'-.'In.  be  reckoned  the  increased  number  of  established  spies 
and  informers,  who  under  the  name  of  Agent*  were 
encouraged  to  communicate  to  the  suspicious  inmate 
of  the  palace  every  appearance  of  conspiracy,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  the  Provinces.  A  fatal  and  corrupt  ex- 
pedient, which  not  uufrequently  left  the  innocent  a  prey 
to  the  designing,  and  gave  the  name  of  loyalty  and 
zeal  to  malice,  vindictiveness,  or  rapacity.    In  cases 

•  Agatbia*,  lib.  v.  p.  157. 


where  treason,  or  rather  a  hostile  intention,  agiinst  the 
Emperor  or  the  State  was  suspected,  the  examination  by 
the  rack— -that  most  uncertain  as  well  as  most  inhuman 
test,  from  which  the  Roman  citizen  of  old  claimed  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  exemption — suspended  its  terrors 
without  distinction  over  members  of  the  highest,  no  less 
than  over  the  lowest  Orders  of  society. 

The  system  of  oppressive  taxation  was  an  evil  of  far 
more  extensive  range.  The  tribute,  or  indicliont,  (as  the 
edicts  were  called,  which  were  sultscribed  by  the  Em- 
peror,) imposed  burthens  which  were  sometimes  found  too 
excessive  to  be  borne.  An  account  of  the  intricate  state 
of  the  finances  would  exceed  the  limits  within  which 
the  present  sketch  is  confined.  The  landed  property, 
of  which  the  measure  was  carefully  taken,  and  the  value 
ascertained  throughout  the  Empire  by  appointed  sur- 
veyors, was  subjected  to  a  tax  which  produced  the 
most  fatal  effects  upon  agriculture.  The  assessment 
was  in  the  form  of  a  capitation,  the  number  of  tributary 
subjects  in  every  Province,  and  the  amount  of  the  im- 
positions being  returned,  the  latter  sum  was  divided  by 
the  former,  and  the  rate  of  each  head  calculated.  But 
it  must  be  remarked  that  several  poorer  persons  might 
be  considered  as  composing  but  one  of  these  heads, 
while  one  wealthy  citizen  might  represent  several.* 

A  tribute- was  also  raised,  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, fell  on  the  trading  part  of  the  community  the 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  usurer.  To  these  im- 
positions, which  were  required  with  much  severity,  may 
be  added  the  free  gifts,  or  coronary  gold.  The  aucient 
custom  practised  by  the  allies  of  Rome,  of  bestowing 
voluntarily  crowns  of  gold  on  victorious  Generals,  and 
afterwards  of  sending  current  coin,  was  now  changed 
into  a  duty,  which  was  demanded  on  the  occasion  of 
any  occurrence  in  his  reign  which  the  Emperor  thought 
fit  to  consider  an  important 

The  closing  years  of  Constantine  were  clouded  by  a 
domestic  calamity,  of  which  he  had  to  reproach  him- 
self as  being  the  rash  and  unfeeling  author.  The  mili- 
tary fame  of  Crispus,  (his  son  by  Miuervina,)  combined 
with  his  private  virtues  and  accomplishments,  which 
excited  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  people,  appear 
to  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  Imperial  father. 
The  aspiring  youth  soon  found  himself  deprived  of 
further  opportunities  of  pursuing  his  career  of  distinc- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  indulged  in  the  language  of  impatience 
and  indignation,  which  the  arts  of  treachery  may 
afterwards  have  distorted  and  coloured.  An  edict  of 
Constantine  betrayed  his  fears  of  secret  treason  and 
invited  accusations  against  those  to  whom  he  had  ex- 
tended in  an  especial  manner  his  patronage  and  friend- 
ship^ His  object  was  easily  understood  by  the  in- 
triguers who  infested  the  Court,  and  its  effect  was 
some  time  after  tragically  apparent  The  unfortunate 
Crispus,  seized  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet,  was  decapi- 
tated J  or  destroyed  by  poison, §  near  Pola,  in  I  stria. 
This  dark  event,  |j  of  which  the  causes  and  circum- 
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||  P.uwbim  pauet  over  tbe  »tory  in  hi«  life  or  Conilantine,  which 
»"  puMUheJ  after  ihe  death  of  Ctityas,  of  whom  he  ipraki  in 
flattering  term*  in  hit  Hiit.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  EtagTius  (lih.  iiL  c.  41.) 
would  infer  from  his  fUeace  that  tha  fact  it  doubtful ;  be  thould 
rather  hare  inferred  that  tbt  lintgnao  was  a  Courtier. 
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,  U  attributed  to  the  : 
of  hii  step-mother  Fausta,  who 
dreaded  the  offspring  of  a  former  marriage,  and  the 
supposed  successor  to  the  Empire,  as  the  rival  of  her 
own  children.  But  the  grief  of  his  aped  mother, 
Helena,  at  length  induced  Constantino  to  enter  into  a 
more  scrupulous  examination,  which  ended  in  establish- 
ing: the  innocence  of  his  son.  Fausta,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  though,  perhaps,  on  very  doubtful  authority, 
being  convicted  of  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave, 
was  stifled  by  the  steam  of  a  bath.*  Numerous  subse- 
quent executions,  and  among  others  that  of  his  nephew, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  mind  of  Coiistantinet  had 
been  filled  by  remorse  with  a  sore  and  savage  feeling,  J 
and  throw  light  on  the  distich  which  Ablavius,  a  fa- 
vourite Minister,  ventured  to  affix  to  the  porch  of  the 
palace: 

Salmi  nvrta  trr/a  omi«  rrqutrat  t 
Sunt  htr-'  giminta  ted  Seremnula 

The  only  military  eveuts  of  importance  which  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  were  owing  to  the 
contests  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

The  Sarmatians  were  an  uncouth  and  savage  race, 
who  roved  without  permanent  settlement  over  the  vast 
plains  near  the  Tanai«.    Their  strength  consisted  chiefly 
in  their  horses,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  docility 
and  swiftness.    Their  defensive  armour  was  a  strong 
cuirass,  formed  of  thin  pieces  sliced  from  the  hoofs  of 
horses,  and  sewed  one  upon  another,  ||  their  offensive 
weapons  consisted  of  a  short  dagger,  a  loop  javelin,  and 
arrows,  of  which  the  barbs,  made  of  fishbone,  were  dipped 
in  poison.  In  their  movements,  which  spread  terror  and 
desolation,  they  hud  gradually  proceeded  in  a  West- 
ward direction  into  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They 
had  chosen  a  King  from  the  Vandals,  whose  Tribe 
appears  to  have  fled  before  the  Goths.    Fierce  con- 
flicts were  waged  between  the  two  hostile  Tribes,  and 
at  length  the  Sarmatiaus  applied  to  ConsUnlinc  for 
assistance.    The  Emperor  had  scarcely  acceded  to  a 
request  which  his  own  policy,  that  of  perpetuating 
differences  among  the  Barbarians,  rendered  desira- 
ble, before  Arnric,  King  of  the  Goths,  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  luid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Em- 
pire.   His  triumph,  owing  at  first  to  the  disgraceful 
retreat  of  the  Homau  troops,  was  soon  afterwards 
arrested  with  immense  slaughter  by  their  superior  skill, 
and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Chersonesus. 
The  defeated  Goths  gave  the  son  of  Arnric  as  a  host- 
age for  the  attainment  of  Peace,  and  the  services  of 
the  Chersonesites  were  amply  rewarded.    But  the  Sar- 
matiaus, thus  freed  from  fear,  turned  their  arms  against 
the  dominions  of  their  deliverers.    Their  ingratitude, 
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*  St.  ChryaoMuin  (Horn.  15.  la  PJu/tipp.)  pretend*  that  the  wu 
exposed  on  a  mountain  to  be  devoured  by  wild  bowl* 

f  It  hit  been  »?«rud  that  Coiutantine  raited  a  sUtue  of  silver 
and  gold  to  Cmpui,  with  this  inscription,  14  My  ton,  u»ju»Uy  con- 
demned."    'H*l»*/»IMf  mW 

\  Prtmttm  nterui/uttinrs  prrtteutm,  CrUpnm  Jilium  rgrtgimn 
tirum,  H  lororu  Jtfium  commudir  intlo/it  jurriwm  loler/rcil,  max 
unirtm,  pott  mtmerutvt  amicos.  Eulrop.  lib.  x. ;  Brev.  Mil.  Horn. 
lib.  x.  r.  6. 

«  Sidon.  Apolliaar.  r.  8. 

k  Pauvmia.,  lib.  i.    See  abo  Amtn.  Marcoll.  lib   xvii.  Valer. 
Hare   Arm*,  lib.  vi.    Corop.  Ovid.  Trut.  *c.    Bridges'*  Life  of 
,ch.l». 


by  an 

tine  to  abandon  their  cause.    Overthrown  in  a 
battle  by  the  Goths,  the  Sarmatians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  arming  their  slaves,  which  enabled 
them  in  their  tarn  to  overcome  their  invaders.    But  the 
victorious  slaves,  by  whose  assistance  this  advantage 
had  been  obtained,  having  once  felt  their  importance, 
combined  with  the  enemy,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Limigantes,  seized  upon  the  Country  which  they 
been  so  instrumental  in  defending.  Their 
masters,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  applied  for  refuge 
to  Constantinc,  who  incorporated  some  into  his  legions, 
and  assigned  settlements  to  the  remainder  in  different 
parts  of  Pnnnonia,  Thrace,  Mncedonia,  and  Italy. 

Ten  months  after,  having  celebrated  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  reign,  Constantine,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  ex- 
pired at  Aquyrion,  a  castle  near  Nicomedia,  whence  his 
body  was  transported  to  Constantinople,  and 
sulendidlv  decorated,  as  if  in  mockerv  of 
ceived  for  a  time  the  same  expressions' of 
which  it  had  excited  during  life. 

The  character  of  Constant! a e  has  been  represented  Character 
in  a  manner  so  widely  different  by  Christian  and  by 
Pagan  writers,  that  the  only  sale  path  for  the  modern 
Historian  seems  to  consist  in  choosing  a  medium  be- 
tween the  praises  of  the  one  and  the  censures  of  the 
other.  As  a  military  commander,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  a  Statesman,  his  talents  will  ever  be  held  in 
high  estimation.  Beset  by  extraordinary  difficulties  at 
the  commencement  of  Ma  career,  be  surmounted  them 
with  consummate  dexterity  and  courage.  His  opera- 
tions, no  less  vigorously  executed  than  ably  conceived, 
struck  awe  into  the  Harbarians,  and  arrested  their  de- 
structive progress.  Vet  in  the  midst  of  the  roost  active 
occupations,  as  he  moved  from  city  to  city,  he  still 
found  time  which  he  could  devote  to  private  study  and 
composition.  And,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
of  his  own  literary  powers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  patron  of  learning.  His 
chastity  and  temperance,  virtues  very  uncommon  in  av 
situation  of  unlimited  power  aad  in  times  of  extreme  de- 
generacy, were  acknowledged.  His  natural  love  of  justice 
and  good  government  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
number  of  excellent  laws  of  which  he  was  the  author.* 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  these  brilliant 

by  defects.    Fond  of 
to  a  degree  surprising  in  a 

which  was  wont 

spirits,  lie  had  recourse  to  means  which  oppressed  tim 
subjects,  and  alienated  their  a  tractions,  t  A  .pertain  fa- 
cility of  disjwsition  led  him  to  commit  important  offices 
to  men  unworthy  of  his  favour. J  His  faults,  and  par- 
ticularly a  tendency  to  cruelty  aad  prodigality,  were 
much  more  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life.* 


i  rt  l&traHbu  «Wui  de&ttu,  af relator  jtuti. 
',m»firt<'j  j»/>i  ft  ft  ft*?  i/t/'tfV  ft  tiw.tJilfitr  (/Mmtnt, 
»e»'i  Hut.  »/  (A,  World,  p.  2,  sad  Lan)  net's 


•  OriMm  artitia  rt  I 
tim  rt  amoru,  yam 
Kulropiua.    See  HoweM'i 
CreJti,  part  ii.  ch.lxx. 

f  Zofim.  lib.  ii. 

j  Aur.  Vict.    Ammian.  lib.  xvi.    Euseb.  lib.  v. 

}  Menre  Aurelim  Victor,  though  with  more  point  than  truth,  has 
thu*  described  his  character  darrsg  three  different  period*  of  hia 
reign  :  Prmerkio  vulgar*  Trnrhala  drcem  armti  prmtantssnwnu, 
duoiirctm  trynrnltbut  Lutro,  dtcem  i 
imm<nhcai  Hommatut.  Epil.c.Al. 
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CONSTANTINUS  II..  CONSTANS,  AND 
CONSTANTIUS. 

Upon  tbe  death  of  Constantino,  the  army,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Senate,  expressed  their  determination  to 


.  ledge  no  otb 


her  Emperors  than  his  son*,  although 
and  HannibalianuB  bis  nephew  had 


Dalmatius 

received  from  the  late  Monarch  a  share  in  the  par- 
tition  of  the  Empire.  About  four  months  afterwards, 
the  three  brothers  assumed  the  title,  to  which  their 
chum  bad  been  so  readily  admitted.  A  scene  of  blood* 
then  followed.  A  tumultuous  soldiery  destroyed  in 
indiscriminate  massacre  Julius  Constantius,  the  de- 
ceased Emperor's  brother,  Dal  mat i  us  and  Hannibalia- 


T£fr  mis,  the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  the  sister 
*       of  Constantine,  five  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  wus 
tbe  eldest  son  of  Julias  Constantius,  the  Prefect  Abla- 


of 


Tins  and  others,  who,  having  been  Ministers  in  the  late 
reign,  excited  either  resentment  or  suspicion. t  The 
numerous  family  of  Constantine  was  thus  reduced  to 
his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  Gall  us  and  Julian, 
the  youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius.  Gallus, 
who  was  then  twelve  years  old,  owed  his  safety  to  a 
sickly  state  of  health,  from  which  it  was  not  expected 
he  would  recover :  Julian,  who  was  but  six,  to  his  ex- 
treme y©uth.t  The  murder  of  Dalmatius  and  Hanoi- 
balianus  was  succeeded  by  a  division  of  their  domiuions. 
For  this  purpose  the  three  brothers,  Constantine, 
Constans,  and  Constantius,  met  in  Pannonia,  Con- 
stantine, the  eldest,  who  fixed  his  Imperial  seat  at 
Constantinople,  hod  Thrace,  and  Constant,  Greece  and 
Macedonia.  Each  of  them  retained  the  territories 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  late  Emperor  during 
his  lifetime.  Constantine  kept  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain ;  Constantius,  Asia,  Svria,  and  Egypt ;  and  Con- 
stant Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  Constantine  ap- 
pears to  have  ceded,  this  same  year,  Thrace  to  Constan- 
tius, and  Constans  Africa  to  Constantine.  When  they 
assumed  the  Purple,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  was 
twenty-one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

The  throne  of  Persia  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
Sapor,  an  able  and  enterprising  Prince,  who  had  long 
desired  to  circumscribe  the  Eastern  possessions  of  Rome, 
but  had  hitherto  been  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of 
his  ambitious  schemes  by  the  fame  and  power  of  Con- 
stantine. No  sooner,  however,  was  the  object  of  his 
fears  removed,  than  he  invaded  and  ravaged  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  of  the 
strong  holds  of  Mesopotamia.  He  received  support 
from  the  Armenians,  who  revolted,  drove  their  King, 
who  favoured  the  Romans,  into  exile,  and  destroyed  or 
expelled  tbe  Priesta  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  late  King.Tiridates, 
had  been  established  in  Armenia.  Frequent  irregular 
inroads  spread  continual  alarm  and  desolation.  Nine 
battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Persians  were  gene- 
rally successful.  A  signal  engagement  at  length  took 
place  at  Singara,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia. 

Sapor  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges,  and, 

•  Cooatantiu,  is  charged  with  the  guilt  of  this  roauacre  \>J  Julian. 
{A<t  SL  P.  Q.  Alkm.  p  270.)  So  alto  Alhanaaim  (Soht.  p.  856.) 
and  Zoaimua.  (p.  692.)  But  Eulropiin  (p.  558.)  and  Socratra  «ay 
be  rather  permitted  than  commanded  il. 

t  Euacb.  Fit.  Contt.  lib.  hr.  c.  68.  Zoaim.  lib.  11  Julian,  Hp.  ad 
At  ken. 

J  Socrat.  lib.  iii.  e.  1.  Anmiao. 


having  fixed  his  camp  near  the  village  of  Hilleh, 
fortified  it  with  a  deep  ditch  and  high  ramparts,  on 
which,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  eminences,  he  placed 
numerous  bodies  of  archers.  Tbe  banks  of  the  river 
and  a  plain  stretching  out  above  twelve  miles,  were 
likewise  covered  with  his  forces.  The  Romans,  eager 
to  lx?«rin  the  conflict,  urged  Constantius  to  lead  them  up 
to  the  camp,  which  they  attacked  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  in  despite  of  the  arrows  which  were  thickly 
poured  down  upon  them  from  the  heights  and  the  re- 
sistance which  was  offered  to  their  progress. 

The  Persians,  perhaps  merely  as  a  feint,  fled  in  con- 
fusion. The  Romans  pursued  with  an  imprudent  ar- 
dour, which  Constantius  endeavoured  ineffectually  to 
check.  Having  soon  filled  up  the  ditch  and  destroyed 
tbe  rampart,  they  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
camp,  and  prepared  at  night,  without  suspicion  or  dan- 
ger, to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  or  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  victory.  Sapor  observed  their  movements 
and  immediately  seized  the  advantages  which  their 
false  security  presented.  Under  cover  of  darkness 
large  bodies  of  his  army,  who  had  viewed  the  engage- 
ment in  safety,  descended  from  the  eminences  on  which 
they  had  been  stationed,  and  his  Persian  archers  sud- 
denly poured  their  arrows  on  the  defenceless  bands, 
which  were  sunk  in  careless  revelry.*  After  having 
caused  dreadful  havoc  among  the  Romans,  tbe  Persians 
retired  at  daybreak  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  broke 
down  the  bridges  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  a  foe,  on 
whom  they  had  executed  such  signal  vengeance.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable.  Among  the  cap- 
tives taken  by  tbe  Romans  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sapor.  He  was  publicly  scourged,  tortured,  and  put 
to  death— an  act  of  Inhumanity  which  Btamps  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  character  of  his  victor.t 

Sapor  was  aware  that  victories  in  the  field,  however 
brilliant,  were  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  attainment  of 
his  object,  unless  he  could  obtain  possession  of  the 
strong  holds  of  Mesopotamia.  The  capture  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Niaibis,  which  was  considered  the  bul- 
wark of  the  East,  was  the  principal  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. After  having  besieged  it  at  two  different  periods, 
the  first  time  during  sixty-three  days,  the  second  during 
three  months,  he  made  one  more  vigorous,  though 
equally  unsuccessful,  attack.  Animated  by  the  prayers 
of  James  their  Bishop,  directed  by  the  experience  and 
bravery  of  Lueitiunus,  and  encouraged  by  the  result  of 
♦he  two  former  sieges,  the  inhabitants  defended  them- 
selves with  the  most  determined  courage.  The  engines 
which  were  brought  to  batter  and  to  undermine  the 
walls,  proved,  through  the  skilful  measures  of  the 
Romans,  entirely  ineffectual.  Thus  baffled,  Sapor  had 
recourse  to  a  novel  expedient.  He  caused  the  course 
of  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  flowed  through  Nisibis. 
to  be  stopped  below  the  town,  and  its  waters  to  be 
confined  by  huge  moles  of  earth,  by  which  means  the 
surrounding  country  was  deluged,  and  the  city  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
On  this  sheet  of  water,  thus  suddenly  and  artificially 
raised,  an  immense  number  of  ships  and  boats,  advancing 
forth,  armed  with  troops,  and  various  kinds  of  mili- 
tary engines,  attackeo,  nearly  on  a  level,  the  forces 
assembled  upon  the  ramparts.    The  violent  rush  and 


*  Aram.  lil).  attii.  c.  5.    Enlmp.  i.  10. 

f  Libao.  Oral.  iii.  p.  133.    Julian,  Oral.  1.  p.  21. 
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pressure  of  the  waters  broke  down  a  partof  the  wall  and 
opened  a  breach  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Per- 
sians, imagining  that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  now 
within  their  grasp,  pressed  on  with  loud  shouts  to  the 
assault.  Their  efforts,  however,  even  at  this  apparently 
favourable  moment,  were  unavailing.  The  cavalry,  en- 
cumbered with  heavy  armour,  were  clogged  and  im- 
peded in  the  deep  mud,  and  great  numbers  were  lost 
in  hidden  holes  which  the  bursting  waters  had  filled 
up.  The  wounded  elephants,  furious  and  ungovern- 
able, trampled  the  archers  under  foot.  The  Persian 
King,  a  spectator  of  this  confu-ion  and  disorder,  gave 
the  signal  of  retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  time  the 
assault.  The  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  this 
respite,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  Sapor  saw  with 
surprise  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in  height  already  raised, 
where  the  breach  had  seemed  to  open  to  him  the  pros- 
pect of  success.  He  adhered,  however,  with  surprising 
pertinacity  to  the  prosecution  of  the  attack,  notwithstand- 
ing continual  repulses,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he 
would  have  struggled  to  accomplish  a  design,  on  which 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  bent,  had 
not  an  invasion  of  the  Massageta?*  induced  him,  after 
the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.t  to  aban- 
don in  haste  a  siege,  which  had  lasted  almost  four 
months,  and  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Roman  Emperor. 

About  three  years  after  the  division  of  the  Empire, 
Constantino,  the  eldest  brother,  dissatisfied  with  his 
share,  after  having  ineffectually  attempted  to  obtain  of 
Constans  the  cession  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  some 
part  of  Italy,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous 
host,  marched  from  Gaul,  and,  entering  into  his  brother's 
territories  by  the  Julian  Alps,  first  exercised  his  ven- 
geance on  the  country  round  Aquileia.  Constans,  who 
was  then  in  Dacia,  immediately  detached  a  chosen 
portion  of  his  forces,  by  whose  skilful  artifices  the  im- 
prudent Constantine,  having  been  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade, was  encircled  and  slain.  His  body,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river  Ansa,  at  a  small  distuuee 
from  Aquileia,  was  afterwards  discovered  and  removed 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  interred  near  the  tomb 
of  his  father.  |  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Constans, 
who  refused  to  transfer  to  Constanlius  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  deceased  Prince,  became  sole  master 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  West,  and  remained  in  pos- 
session of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  llomaa  Em- 
pire. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  Constans 
himself  experienced  a  fate  no  less  sudden  und  disastrous. 
While  the  want  of  activity  and  talent  which  he  betrayed 
had  exposed  him  to  universal  contempt,  the  marked 
favour,  which,  it  is  said,§  his  depraved  passions  led  him 
to  show  towards  some  German  captives,  naturally  ex- 
cited scandal  and  disaffection.  The  rapacity  and  op- 
pression of  his  favourites  and  Ministers  must  have  con- 
tributed deeply  to  increase  this  alienation.)]  Magnen- 
tius, a  soldier  of  Barbarian  extraction,  but  of  a  daring 


•  Zonar.  torn.  ii.  lib.  aiii.  p.  11. 

+  Julian,  Oral,  ii    Tbesphan.  p.  33. 

J  '£"0»t.  Viet.  Bpil.  Kutrop.  4tc,  Constantine  is  described  by  his 
n*Tt«£vnst  as  on  accomplished  and  pious  Prince.  (MtptoJ.  itu  Oral, 
in  G.iMfaif/.  Junior.  Ahrt.  p.  7.  ftc.)  Hit  unprovoked  and  ill-contrived 
invasion  of  his  brother's  dominions  i*  not  calculated  to  iuctfaso  our 
idea  cither  of  his  probity  or  o(  his  abilities. 

$  Aur.  Vict.  p.  52r.  Zos  lib.  ii.  ft  692.  Zooar.  p.  II.  Libanius, 
however,  extols  hit  continence. 

||  Lib.  Oral.  lii.  p.  212.   Vict  Ef»t.  p.  54J.    Entrap,  p.  538. 


spirit,  who  commanded  some  forces,  to  which  the  de-  Con 
fence  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  had  been  assigned,  nu.ii. 
resolved  to  wrest  the  reins  of  Government  from  hands  C00*1*"' 
which  were  evidently  too  feeble  to  keep  firm  hold  of 
them  in  any  dangerous  crisis.  He  communicated  his 
project  to  Marccllinus,  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses, 
and  to  some  other  Officers,  who  readily  concurred  in 
advancing  his  views.  When  the  moment  for  executing 
the  plot  had  arrived,  Marccllinus,  uttder  pretence  of 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  his  son,  gave  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  to  the  chief  Officers  of  the  army,  then 
resident  near  the  city  of  An  tun.  The  sentiments  of 
the  guests  were  elicited,  and  their  passions  inflamed 
by  the  freedom  of  enthusiasm.  Convivial  indulgence 
continued  lilt  the  night  was  very  far  advanced.  Mag- 
nentius,  who  had  withdrawn  for  a  short  time,  then 
returned  arrayed  in  the  Imperial  robes,  and  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign  power.  Such  of  the 
party  as  were  conspirators  immediately  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  Augustus.  The  rest,  who  seem  not  at  first  to 
have  regarded  the  proceeding  in  a  serious  light,  heated 
with  wine,  staggered  with  surprise,  moved  by  vague 
hopes  or  fears,  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  acknowledged  by  acclamation  the  title 
of  the  usurper.  The  guards  having  taken  the  oaths, 
he  immediately  took  possession  of  the  Imperial  palace 
of  Autuu,  distributed  the  treasure  among  the  populace, 
and  thus  drew  into  his  interest  both  the  city  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  Anxious  to  seize  Constat's, 
before  the  indolent  Prinze  could  be  apprized  of  the 
rebellion,  Magnentius  despatched  Gnlso,  a  principal 
Commander  of  the  army,  to  put  him  to  death.  Infor- 
mation, however,  of  the  revolt  having  already  reached 
him,  he  endeavoured,  though  deserted  by  his  soldiery, 
to  direct  his  flight  towards  Spain,  but  Gaiso,  having 
learned  the  route  which  he  had  taken,  pursued  him 
closely  with  a  select  band  of  troops.  He  was  overtaken 
near  Helena.*  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  murdered  with  many  wounds. 

After  the  death  of  Constans,  the  title  of  Magnentius 
was  soon  recognised  in  Gaul,  Italy,  and  the  Western 
Provinces.    To  ensure  assistance  and  support,  he  de- 
clared his  brother  Desiderius,  and  Decentiuf.t  (who  is, 
by  some  writers,  called  his  brother,  by  others  his  cousin,)  ytlnaii 
Ci>sars.    In  Illyricum,  the  legions  under  the  command  lJurot',<l,i 
of  Vctranio  prevailed  upon  him,  after  having  manifested  tai,  0(u 
cither  real  or  apparent  reluctance,  grounded  on  his  pen*, 
gratitude  and  fidelity  to  the  family  of  Constantine,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity. 
Constantinu  herself,  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Hannt- 
balianus  placed  the  diadem  on  his  head.  Vetranio, 
a  native  of  Upper  Mresia,  descended  from  obscure  pa- 
rents, was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  after  having  served 
In  the  army  from  his  infancy.    His  natural  abilities 
were  respected,  but  his  deficiency  in  educatiou  was  so 
great  that  it  was  after  his  elevation  that  he  first  learned 
to  read.J    His  integrity  and  affability,  however,  joined 
to  the  success  which  had  unifotmly  aUended  his  arms,  Nepotiim 
rendered  him  universally  beloved  by  his  forces.}    A  JjJjJ^g. 
third  aspirant  arose,  either  exasperated  at  the  sight  of  a 


•  So  called  by  Couttai 
called  Illibcrit,  now  Eli 

f  Dccentiui  aMomed  also  ilie  na 
He  it  likewise  distinguished  by  the 

J  Zusim.  lib.  ii. 
I  Kutrop.  p.  686. 
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of  the  West,  or  dazzled 
by  the  seductive  lustre  which  conceals  the  dangers  of 
Imperial,  and  more  especially  of  usurped  power, 
^tepotianus,  the  youthful  son  of  Eutropia,  sister  to  the 
great  Cnnstantine,  having  drawn  together  a  company 
of  gladiators  and  other  desperate  men,  assumed  the  Pur- 
ple, and  took  possession  of  Rome,  on  which  he  wreaked 
bis  vengeance,  and  slaughtered  among  others  the 
Prefect  Anicetos,  who,  having  been  appointed  by 
Magnentius  to  command  in  the  city,  had  made  against 
bira  an  unsuccessful  sally.  His  hopes  were  destined  to 
be  soon  blasted.  Marecllinus  was  despatched  against 
him  by  Magnentius.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  but 
Nepotianus  Iveing  betrayed  by  a  Senator  named  Hera- 
ditus,  is  men  were  routed,  and  himself  slain,  after 
baring  reigned  during  the  short  period  of  twenty-eight 
days.*  Marcetlinus  caused  his  head  to  be  carried  through 
the  city  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  put  to  death  such  as 
bad  espoused  his  cause,  and  involved  in  a  general  mas- 
sacre all  who  were  in  any  way  related  to  the  family  of 
Constantine.  Among  those  who  fell  victims  in  this 
scene  of  butchery,  was  Eutropia,  the  mother  of  Nepo- 
tiarms.t 

Magnentius  having,  by  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive 
means,  raised  such  sums  as  might  enable  him  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  Civil  war,  assembled  a  considerable 
artm.  Aware,  however,  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  field, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation.  Constantius 
was  then  at  Antioch,  in  which  city,  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  had  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  prepared  to  support 
it  with  a  considerable  army  and  a  very  powerful  fleet.  J 
Leaving  Antioch  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  and 
proceeding  through  Constantinople,  he  arrived  at  Hera- 
dea,  in  Thrace,  where  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Magnentius  and  Vetranin,  who  had  joined 
for  their  mutual  support.  The  conditions  proposed 
were, — that  they  would  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Persians  and  other  Barbarians,  and 
also  acknowledge  his  preeminence  in  point  of  rank 
as  Emperor  of  the  East,  provided  he  conceded  to  them 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  titles.  They  further 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  cement  their  alliance,  two 
marriages,  one  between  Constantius  and  the  daughter 
of  Magnentius,  and  the  other  between  Magnentius  and 
Constantino,  the  widow  of  Hannibalianns.§  Constan- 
ts* deferred  lib  answer  till  the  next  day,  when,  having 
doubtless  considered  the  most  effectual  method  of  inspir- 
ing the  people  with  feelings  correspondent  to  his  own, 
be  declared  to  them  that  on  the  preceding  night  the 
shade  of  his  father  Conatantine  had  appeared  to  him  in 
a  vision,  and,  presenting  the  corpse  of  the  slaughtered 
ns,  had  warned  him  to  revenge  his  murder,  and 
him  that  in  so  just  a  cause  his  efforts  would  be 
with  success.  The  terms  of  accommodation 
then  indignantly  rejected.  One  of  the  deputies 
sent  to  communicate  his  resolution  ;  the  remainder, 
without  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  were  thrown  into 
confinement.  Constantius  advanced  with  the  utmost 
speed  from  Heraclea  to  Sardica.  Anxious,  however,  to 
avoid  being  engaged  with  two  enemies  at  once,  he 
offered  to  contract  a  separate  Treaty  with  Velranio, 
whose  conduct  he  seemed  not  disposed  to  regard  with 
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harshness  and  severity.  Constantius  acknowledged  him 
as  lawful  Emperor,  on  condition  that  he  would  uhandon 
his  coalition  with  Magnentius,  and  fix  upon  some  place 
where  they  might  meet  together  to  confirm  their  reconci 
liatkm  by  fitting  solemnities.  Accordingly,  Vetranio  pro- 
ceeded to  Sardica  with  his  numerous  troops.  A  scene, 
artfully  contrived  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  to  work 
upon  the  passions  of  the  people,  took  place.  The  con- 
joined armies  assembled  in  a  large  plain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  tribunal,  from  which  the  two  Princes  might 
address  them  on  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  was  creeled. 
The  wily  Constantius,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  birth, 
was  the  first  speaker,  made  a  very  eloquent,  ingenious, 
and  seductive  speech.  He  dwell  on  the  bounties  which 
they  bad  received  from  his  father,  the  oaths  of  fidelity 
which  they  had  taken  to  his  sons  ;  he  lamented,  in  pa- 
thetic language,  the  inhuman  murder  of  Constans,  and  at 
the  same  time  skilfully  urged  that  a  brother  should  suc- 
ceed a  brother,  not  a  stranger,  much  less  an  enemy  of  the 
Imperial  House.*  The  speech  was  apparently  directed 
against  Magnentius  alone,  but  the  soldiery,  crowds  of 
whom  encircled  the  tribunal,  instigated  by  those  who  were 
instructed  how  to  conduct  litis  singular  proceeding,  im- 
mediately applying  it  to  Vetranio  amid  loud  shouts  and  Vetranio 
clashing  of  arms,  cried  out  that  they  would  fight  under  J*po»td. 
none  but  the  son  of  Conatantine.  The  aged  Vetranio, 
stunned  with  astonishment  and  overpowered  by  the 
fearful  opposition  which  seemed  to  rise  around  him  in 
all  quarters,  took  the  diadem  from  his  head  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Constantius.  The  Emperor  treated 
him  with  great  mildness  and  indulgence.  Raising  him 
from  his  suppliant  posture,  he  embraced  him  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  the  affectionate  and  respectful  name  of 
father.  A  suitable  maintenance  was  allowed  him,  and 
Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  was  assigned  as  his  residence. 
Vetranio,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  simplidty  of 
character,  there  calmly  spent  the  six  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  acts  of  devotion  and  charity,  without  en- 
gaging in  the  slightest  degree  in  public  affairs.  Fre- 
quently, it  is  said,  he  wrote  to  Constantius  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  had  released  him 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  sovereign  power,  and 
enabled  him  to  obtain  the  happiness  and  content  which 
attended  the  tranquil  obscurity  of  his  retirement.! 

Magnentius  was  an  enemy  far  more  formidable  than  Marnentias 
Vetranio.    He  assembled  a  considerable  army,  con-  reject*  all 
listing  of  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Franks,  and  Saxons,  p"^1' 01 
marched  from  Italy,  and  having  passed  the  Alps  that  r""'D 
divide  it  from  Noricum,  be  entered  the  plains  of  Pan- 
nonio,  where  Constantius  had  assembled  his  forces. 
Magnentius  invited  his  antagonist  to  dedde  the  validity 
of  their  claims  on  the  plain  of  Sciscia,  on  the  Save : 
the  challenge  was  accepted ;  but  the  troops  of  Con- 
stantius advancing  in  confusion,  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
and  were  routed  with  great  loss.  Magnentius  afterwards 
took  Sciscia  by  assault,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
He  then  wasted  the  country  which  lies  on  the  Save, 
which  he  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  pass,  and  at- 
tacked Sirtnium,  the  metropolis  of  Illyricum.    His  su- 
periority in  the  field  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  was  manifest.    The  forces  of  Constantius  were 
disheartened,  and  his  fame  had  suffered  considerable 
diminution.    His  pride  seemed  broken  down.    In  I 
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,  the  Emperor  proposed  by  Philip,  fait  am- 
bassador, an  eloquent  man,  to  yield  to  the  usurper 
Gaul.  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  to  acknowledge  his  title 
of  Emperor,  on  condition  that  be  relinquished  Italy. 
Magnentius,  utterly  regardless  of  the  proffered  terms, 
detained  Philip,  and  sent  Titianus,  a  Roman  Senator, 
to  advise  Constantius,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  to 
relinquish  the  Purple,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
Kfe  in  retirement.  To  this  arrogant  message,  and  to 
the  reproachful  insults  which  the  deputy  vented  against 
Constantine  and  his  children,  the  Emperor  was  content 
to  reply,  that  be  trusted  Heaven  would  support  his 
cause  and  revenge  the  blood  of  his  brother  on  his  mur- 
derers.* It  was  some  encouragement  at  this  dispiriting 
crisis,  that  Sylvanus,  the  Frank,  an  able  General,  de- 
serted from  Msgnentios,  and  joined  the  Emperor  with 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  which  was  under  his  command. 

Magnentius,  unable  to  reduce  Sirmium,  proceeded 
to  attack  the  important  town  of  Mursa.  This  step  im- 
mediately induced  Constantius  to  quit  his  station  at 
Cibalis,  where  he  had  professed  a  desire  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  hoping  that  his  forces  would  be  inspired 
with  courage  at  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  which, 
on  the  same  field,  his  father  had  formerly  gained  over 
Licinius.  On  his  advance,  having  received  information 
that  Magnentius  had  posted  four  thousand  Gauls  in  a 
neighbouring  wood,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  his  army  at 
the  moment  of  engagement,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  avenues  which  led  to  the  place  of  aml>uscade,  and 
cnt  off  the  Body  of  troops  which  was  intended  for  his 
destruction.  Having  removed  this  obstacle,  Constan- 
tius advanced  to  Mursa,  and  drew  up  his  army  on  the 
naked  plain  which  adjoins  it.  The  river  Drave,  on 
which  Mursa  stood,  was  on  his  right,  while  his  left 
stretched  ou  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentius.  Thus 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  two  armies  remained  in 
the  presence  of  each  oilier  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  morning.  Constantius  then  encouraged  his  troops, 
aud  having,  if  we  may  believe  the  account,  retired  into 
a  neighbouring  church,  there  waited  the  issue  of  the  me- 
morable battle  which  ensued.  The  onset  was  marked 
by  the  utmost  fury.  The  centre  of  Magnentius  was 
soon  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  left  wing  and  cavalry 
of  Constantius. t  But  the  Gauls  aud  Barbarians,  com- 
manded by  men  of  courage  and  experience,  although 
broken,  frequently  rallied;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
determined  attacks  of  the  successful  army,  maintained 
their  ground  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night.  Some, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  eflected  their  escape :  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  was  slaughtered  or  precipi- 
tated into  the  Drave,  and  drowned.  This  decisive, 
though  long  doubtful  victory,  is  ascribed  to  the  cavalry 
of  Constantius,  which,  locked  in  complete  armour,  and 
armed  with  enormous  lances,  were  calculated  to  over- 
power the  ill-protected  bodies  of  the  Barbarian  hosts. 
The  number  of  slain  on  both  sides  was  very  consider- 
able :  Magnentius  hist  twenty-four  thousand  men,  and 
Constantius,  it  is  said,  thirty  thousand,}  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme obstinacy  and  long  fluctuations  of  a  battle,  which 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  deplorable  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Empire  the  forces,  by  their 
numbers,  their  discipline  and  their  valour,  capable  of  con- 
tributing, in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  security  and  the 
triumphs  of  Rome,  being  fatally  consumed  in  Civil  war. 


Mairnentius,  it  is  pretended.*  no  sooner  saw  the  i 
of  his  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  than 
be  abandoned  his  standard  and  betook  himself  to  a 
disgraceful  flight.  But,  nccordinir  to  different  and  far 
more  credible  accounts.t  he  continued  in  the  field  till 
the  deieat  of  his  army  was  entire,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  captive.  It  is  added  that  he  turned  his 
horse  loose,  adorned  with  the  Imperial  trappings,  that 
the  enemy,  supposing  the  rider  to  have  been  slain,  might 
desist  irom  tne  pursuit.  r>ucn,  nowe\er,  was  ikh 
the  result.  He  was  constantly  followed,  yet  he  con- 
trived, though  with  difficulty,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the 
Julian  Alps.  In  this  battle,  Marcellinus.  who  had 
contributed  in  so  great  a  measure  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  events,  displayed  hts  courage,  hut  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of; J  a  circumstance  which  rsr>- 
ders  it  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  numbers  who 
were  destroyed  in  the  rapidly  flowing  waters  of  the 
Drave.  As  the  day  arose,  Constantius,  viewing  from 
an  adjacent  height  the  field  bestrewed  and  the  river 
choked  up  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  said  to  have 
been  unable  to  refrain  from  tears.  He  ordered  the  slain 
to  be  honourably  buried,  the  wounded  to  be  carefully 
treated,  and  a  general  pardon  to  be  extended  to  all  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  were  involved  in  the  murder  of  Coastans. 


The  exhausted  state  of  his  army  probably  induced 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 


Constantius  to  suspend  the 
winter,  which  had  now  approached,  afforded  a  plausible 
reason  for  this  delay.  Magnentius  remained  at  Aqui- 
leia,  having  previously  fortified  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Constantius,  however,  when  the  season  became  more  fa- 
vourable to  conduct  his  operations,  having  taken  by  sur- 
prise a  strongly-guarded  castle  on  those  mountains,  and 
having  showed  his  intention  of  forcing  the  rest,  Mag- 
nentius, doubtless  aware  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  abandoned  the 
Italy,  and  though  he  defeated  bis  pursuers  at 
finally  retired  with  his  forces  into  Gaul. 

Constantius,  now  master  of  Rome,  despatched  the 
Im|>eria)  fleet  to  Africa  and  Carthage,  which  yielded  s 
ready  submission.  Their  example  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  Sicily  and  Spain.  In  Gaul,  also,  several  cities, 
■o  longer  able  to  endure  his 
volted  from  Magnentius ;  among  the  rest, 
city  of  Treves  shut  its  gale*  against  Decentius,  who  had 
been  invested  by  his  brother  with  the  title  of  Ceetar  or 
of  Augutltt*.  Magnentius,  dispirited  by  his  misfortune*, 
despatched  a  Senator,  and  afterwards  some  Bishop*, 
with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  Sovereignty,  on  condition 
that  the  Emperor  would  allow  him  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  some  honourable  service.  Constantius  re- 
ceived the  Senator  as  a  spy,  and  dismissed  the  Bishops 
without  an  answer.  Magnentius,  now  convinced  that 
his  situation  was  desperate,  vigorously  prepared  to  sus- 
tain the  impending  blow.  But  the  signal  rout  and  de- 
feat of  his  troops  in  IheCottian  Alps,  near  a  castle  called 
Mount  Seleucus,  forced  him  to  take  shelter  in  Lyons. 
The  few  forces  who  attended  him  resolved  to  gratify 
his  successful  enemy  by  an  act  of  treachery.  His  house 
was  surrounded :  his  escape  cnt  off  When  he  advanced 
to  address  them,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  unanimous 
cry, "  Long  live  Constantius  Augustus  !"  The  usurper, 
who  easily  saw  that  they  designed  to  purchase  their 
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own  safety  or  advancement  by  detiverinf  up  the  object 
/  of  the  Emperor's  inflexible  resentmert,  cloned  his  exist- 
ence by  falling  on  hi*  sword.    Before  his  death,  (if  the 
account  deserves  credit,)  he  slew  with  his  own  hands 
his  mother,  his  brother  Desiderius,  and  such  of  his 
friends  and  relations  as  were  with  him  in  that  moment 
of  fury  and  despair.*    Decentius,  then  at  Sens,  and 
endowed  on  all  sides  by  hostile  forces,  strangled  himself 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  brother's  death.  The 
panegyrists  f  of  Constanlius  describe  bis  conduct  as 
baring  been  marked  by  the  most  admirable  lenity  towards 
those  whose  former  outrages  he  had  experienced,  or  whose 
fiitnre  fidelity  he  bad  reason  to  suspect.    But  Histo- 
rians ♦  represent  him  as  giving  scope  to  a  proud  and 
inhuman  disposition.    Many  persons,  both  id  Civil  and 
military  capacities,  charged  with  having  rendered  ser- 
vices to  the  usurper,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  Im- 
perial tribunal  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  some  lost  their 
estates  by  confiscation  ;  other*  were  banished  to  desert 
islands  ;  sometimes  on  the  accusation  of  inimical  or  un- 
pnncipled  witnesses,  sometimes  upon  mere  suspicion; 
nor  was  the  rack  unemployed  to  precede  and  aggravate 
the  miseries  of  exile.    By  this  indiscriminate  severity 
many  innocent  subjects  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  In- 
formers, the  constant  attendants  of  suspicions  and 
timid  tyranny,  soon  abounded.    The  most  notorious, 
Paulua,  (surnamed  Catena,  or  Chain,  from  the  fearful 
facility  with  which  he  linked  together  a  series  of  accu- 
sations.) was  sent  to  perform  his  horrid  occupation  m 
Britain.    His  injnstice  and  inhumanity  roused  the  ifr* 
Agnation  of  Martinus,  a  man  of  known  probity,  Vice- 
pnrfeet  of  the  Island.    As  he  nobly  interposed  to  save 
the  innocent,  Paulus  threatened  to  send  him  as  a  traitor 
in  chains  to  the  Emperor.   Aware  of  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct,  Martinus  drew  his  sword  against  the  in- 
former, who,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  received  but  a 
ih^nt  wound.     jYinnimis  men  imncti  ine  weapon  in  nrs 
own  breast.§ 

When  the  revolt  of  Magnentius,  now  extinguished, 
called  forth  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  Consiantinw 
in  the  West,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Persians 
were  preparing  to  attack  the  Roman  Empire  in  its 
Eastern  Provinces.    In  this  emergency,  the  Emperor 
invested  his  cousin  Gallus  with  the  dignity  of  Ceaar, 
and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  bunds  of  political 
union  by  marriage  with  his  sister  Constnntma,  the 
widow  of  llannibalianus.    Gallus  and  Julian,  saved  as 
we  have  above  related,  in  the  massacre  which  ushered 
io  the  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Constant  in*,  had  been 
placed  first  in  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  afterwards,  during 
six  years,  when  advance  of  age  began  to  excite  alarm, 
in  the  castle  of  Macellum,  near  Caw  area.  Experienced 
toasters  to  direct  their  studies,  and  numerous  attend- 
ants who,  though  careful  to  keep  guard  upon  their 
persons,  stood  ready  to  comply  with  their  commands, 
joined  to  the  agreeablencss  of  the  site,  rendered  their 
residence  as  tolerable  as  the  precarfousness  of  (heir 
situation  would  allow. 

Gatlua  was  now  removed  from  a  state  of  inactive  con- 
finement to  a  post  of  dignity  and  of  danger.  Not  only 
the  East,  but  even  Thrace  and  Constantinople,  were  as- 
to  his  care.U  Previously  to  his  departure,  he  had 
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an  interview  with  Constantius,  and  the  two  Princes  took  * 
a  solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop*  who  were 
then  at  Court,  tocherish  mutual  and  unalterable  fidelity.* 

Gallus.  having  fixed  his  residence  at  Antioch,  under- 
took the  administration  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  but 
soon  evinced  bis  incompetency  for  the  task.  Destitute 
of  experience,  he  showed  himself  equally  deficient  in 
prudence  and  sagacity.  The  sudden  reaction  of  pros- 
perity on  a  mind  long  checked  and  fretted  by  ill  fortune  C.'^'„**fLi 
and  the  vague  fears  of  solitary  imprisonment,  soon  ma-  , 
mfested  itself  by  a  display  of  insupportable  haughtiness 
and  arrogance,  and  by  scenes  of  the  utmost  violence 
and  extravagance.  While  some  unimportant  successes, 
exaggerated  by  the  adulation  of  panegyrists,  contributed 
to  nourish  his  infatuation,  his  wife  Constantina,  whom 
the  Historian  stigmatises  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Mega»ra  of  her  sex.f  sharpened  his  natural  cruelty,  and 
stimulated  him  to  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  injustice. 
A  necklace  of  great  value  was  a  sufficient  bribe  to  obtain 
a  death-warrant  against  a  noblemen,  whose  only  crime 
was  has  exemplary  virtue.  Spies  and  informers  were 
encouraged,  and  multiplied.  Mere  suspicion  was  es- 
teemed sufficient  to  justify  peremptory  punishment 
Numbers,  without  even  the  form  of  trial,  were  hurried 
to  execution  or  privately  destroyed.  Gallus  himself, 
in  order  to  discover  new  victims,  often,  in  disguise, 
walked  the  streets  at  night,  and  mixed  with  the  popu- 
lace in  public  taverns.  Innocence  offered  no  security 
of  person  or  of  |>roperty.  Confiscations  and  murders 
became  fearfully  familiar.  The  Imperial  apartments 
presented  the  spectacle  of  instrument*  of  death  and  tor- 
ture. The  cities  and  Provinces  were  deluged  with 
blood.  Thalamus,  then  Praffect  of  the  East,  inveighed 
against  his  measures  with  more  warmth  and  roughness 
than  skill  and  prudence,  and,  by  openly  informing  the 
Emperor  of  them  in  exaggerated  language,  only  in- 
censed the  haughty  Ca~»ar  to  increased  excesses.  I  he 
conduct  of  Gallus.  in  short,  resembled  rather  that  of  a 
man  labouring  under  a  partial  aberration  of  mind,  than 
that  of  any  person,  however  capricious  and  inhuman, 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Constantius,  who  had  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
disgraceful  administration  of  the  Eastern  Provinces 
dnring  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  war,  had  no  sooner 
brought  it  to  a  successful  close,  than  he  determined  to 
institute  a  severe  investigation  of  the  proceedings  of 
Gallus.  A  circumstance  took  place  which  was  justly 
considered  not  only  as  barbarous  in  itself,  but  as  an 
insult  on  the  Emperor.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
having  requested  Gallus  to  (rive  orders  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  into  their  city,  he  replied,  that 
if  their  supplies  were  not  sufficient,  the  fault  rested  with 
Theophilus,  Governor  of  Syria.  The  remark  was  not 
forgotten ;  and,  at  a  moment  when  the  price  of  provi- 
sions had  increased,  Theophilus.  a  man  of  a  mild  and 
unblemished  character,  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
an  enraged  populace.  By  a  special  commission,  l>omi- 
tian,  who  had  been  appointed,  on  rhe  death  of  Thalas- 
aus,  Praefect  of  the  East,  and  Montius,  Qutestor  of  the 
Palace,  were  instructed  to  examine  the  state  of  these 
affairs,  but  at  the  same  (ime  to  treat  the  Caesar  with  all 
the  deference  and  attention  which  his  birth  and  station 
entitled  him  to  receive.    Domititm  was  not  possessed  of 
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History,   those  arts  of  politeness  and  address  which  were  requi- 
site to  effect  the  designs  of  the  Emperor. 

On  arriving  at  Anlioch,  he  passed  before  the  palace 
without  paying  his  respect  a  to  the  Cesar ;  and,  under 
pretext  of  indisposition,  remained  several  days  retired 
at  home,  procuring  information  respecting  the 
of  Gallus,  and  transmitting  to  the  Emperor  a 
calculated  to  increase  his  exasperation.  At  leugth,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Gallus,  he  appeared  at  Court;  but 
careless  of  resorting  to  the  artifices  of  persuasion,  he 
signified  at  once  to  the  Prince,  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
that  it  was  the  Emperor's  will  that  he  should  imme- 
diately repair  to  Italy,  and  that  he  himself  would  punish 
any  refusal  to  comply,  by  suspending  the  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  household.  Having  delivered 
this  haughty  message,  he  retired  without  adding  a 
single  word,  or  wailitig  for  a  reply  from  the  Cesar, 
who  both  called  him  back  and  afterwards  requested 
him  to  return  to  Court  without  success.  Gallus,  natu- 
Musurecf  rally  incensed,  ordered  the  rash  Prefect  to  be  delivered 
Domiiiu,  u>  the  custody  of  a  guard.  Montius  strongly  remon- 
strated with  Gallus,  observing  that  he  ought  to  pull 
down  the  statues  of  Constantius,  before  he  ventured  on 
£  laying  violent  hands  on  his  Prefect.*  According  to 
A.  d.  another  account,  he  contemptuously  exclaimed,  "  The 
354.  Emperor  has  not  thought  proper  lo  empower  you  to 
create  a  single  magistrate,  and  you  speak  of  putting  a 
Prefect  to  death  !"f  Irritated  in  the  highest  degree, 
Gallus  complained  of  this  conduct  to  his  guards,  who, 
immediately  seizing  Montius  and  Domitian,  and  bind* 
ing  their  legs  together  with  cords,  dragged  them  through 
the  streets  of  Antioch;  and,  after  having  inflicted  on  them 
many  insults,  cast  their  bodies  into  the  river  Oronte*.  J 
The  wily  Constantius,  repressing  his  indignation,  till 
it  could  be  displayed  without  hazard,  addressed  trequent 
epistles  to  Gallus,  couched  in  the  language  of  unsus- 
pecting friendship,  and  rilled  with  earnest  solicitations 
to  be  relieved  from  a  portion  of  his  arduous  duties  in 
the  West  by  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  Cesar. 
At  the  same  time,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  he  in- 
sensibly drew  off  the  veteran  legions  from  the  Eastern 
Provinces.  Gallus,  whether  aware  or  not  of  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  him,  took  no  measures  cal- 
culated to  avert  the  blow.  The  death  of  Constantina, 
on  whose  influence  with  the  Emperor  he  depended, 
threw  him  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  The  resolution 
which  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  of  assuming  the 
title  of  A vguslu*,!)  and  staking  his  fortune  in  open 
revolt,  receiving  no  encouragement  from  his  former 
friends,  whom  his  savage  and  ungovernable  passions 
had  alienated,  was  abandoned.  He  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  artful  assurances  of  the  Tribune 
Scudilo,  who  was  sent  to  him  as  a  messenger  by  the 
Emperor,  a  man  of  a  crafty  iniud  and  insinuating 
manner,  to  quit  Antioch,  and  to  set  forward  on  bis 
journey  to  Italy.  He  stopt  some  time  at  Constanti- 
nople, and,  like  a  person  who  is  free  from  apprehension, 
entertained  the  people  with  an  exhibition  of  Circensian 
Games.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  met  by  officers,  who, 
under  pretence  of  waiting  on  him,  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
on  his  motions,  and  prevented  the  receipt  of  any 
communications  likely  to  be  the  means  of  causing  Civil 
war.    To  avoid  all  risk,  arising  from  any  tender  of 
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services  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  so  easily  seduced  by  Coniuam 
corruption,  the  garrisons  were  carefully  removed  from 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed.    Repeated  letters 
required  him  to  accelerate  his  progress.   After  having 
remained  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  was  haughtily 
landed  to  proceed  with  a  small  retinue  to  Milan, 
where  the  Emperor  then  resided.    On  his  arrival  at 
Petavium,  in  Punnonia,  he  was  met  by  the  General 
Barbatio,  who  entered  his  lodging  on  the  same  even- 
ing with  a  band  of  soldiers,  stripped  him  of  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity,  and  hurried  him  away  lo  Flanona,  not 
far  from  Pola  in  Istria,  where,  twenty  years  before,  the 
blood  of  Crispus  Cesar,  the  son  of  Constant! ne,  had 
been  shed.    The  Eunuch  Eusebius,  and  Peniades,  hia 
Secretary,  were  sent  hither  to  examine  him  respecting 
his  administration.    Gallus  confessed  the  errors  of 
which  he  was  accused,  but,  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
evil  counsels  of  his  wife,  provoked  the  indignation  of 
her  Imperial  brother.    After  this  partial  procedure, 
Constantius  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  his 
safety  could  not  be  ensured  without  the  destruction  of 
his  cousin,  and  signed  the  sentence  of  death.    Gallus  Oa\h  of 
was  beheaded  in  prison  like  the  meanest  criminal.    Ac-  Gallia, 
cording  to  some  accounts,  the  Emperor,  soon  relenting;,     A.  D. 
countermanded  his  execution ;  but  the  Eunuchs,  avowed     35 1. 
enemies  of  the  Cesar,  pretended  that  the  reprieve  had 
arrived  too  late.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Gallus,  the  situation  of  J  ulian,  situation  i 
bis  companion  in  the  splendid  prison  of  Macellum,  Julia*, 
was  considerably  improved.  Relieved  from  the  irk- 
someness  of  continued  seclusion,  he  was  allowed  to 
prosecute  bis  studies  at  Conslanliuople.  But  the  fame, 
which  soon  represented  him  as  a  Prince  worthy  of 
reigning,  diatmbed  the  rest  of  the  jealous  Constantius, 
who  commanded  htm  to  withdraw  to  the  more  retired 
quarters  of  Asia  Minor.  The  misfortunes  which  soon 
closed  the  chequered  life  of  Gallus,  exposed  that  of 
Julian  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Arrested  and 
consigned  to  guards,  he  was  removed  from  the  quiet 
scenes  of  Ionia  to  the  city  of  Milan,  where  the  Court 
was  then  held.  There  he  remained  above  seven 
months,  aware  that  he  was  continually  exposed  to  the 
hatred  of  intriguing  Eunuchs,  and  apprehending  the 
same  calamities  which  had  terminated  the  career  of 
the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  brother.  All  his  actions 
were  malignantly  watched.  His  very  looks  were 
studiously  scanned. t  His  enemies  would  fain  have 
fathomed  his  inmost  thoughts  lo  And  matter  for  crimi- 
nation. An  expression  of  complaint,  so  natural  in 
his  forlorn  state,  would  iufallibly  have  led  to  imme- 
diate ruin.  Under  this  harassing  scrutiny,  Julian, 
though  not  usually  given  to  taciturnity,  behaved  as  one 
schooled  in  adversity,  with  a  cautious  reserve,  by  which 
be  extricated  himself  from  the  snares  that  encompassed 
him,  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  the  regard 
which  he  owed  to  his  own  character,  lie  was  too 
discreet  to  betray  his  feelings,  however  intense :  too 
conscientious  and  high-minded  to  stoop  to  court  Im- 
perial favour,  by  a  semblance  of  approbation  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  But  his  safety  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  protection  of  the  Empress  Euaebia,  a 
woman  of  a  humane  disposition,  and  attached  lo  the 
Sciences,  whose  influence  on  the  mind  of  her  husband 
the  powerful  hostility  of  the  Eunuchs. 
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Through  her  means,  Julian  was  admitted  to  so  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor ;  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
fended his  cause' produced  a  favourable  impression,  and 
a  second  audience  whs  promised.    But  the  artifices  of 
tbe  Eunuchs,  were  effectual  in  preventing  it,  and  Julian 
retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the  Empe- 
ror permitted  him  to  proceed  to  Athens,  a  kind  of  elile 
indeed,  but  an  exile  which  his  passion  for  the  language 
and  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  rendered  peculiarly 
agreeable.    His  residence  of  six  months  in  this  cele- 
brated city,  produced  a  verv  marked  effect  on  the  train 
of  thought,  and  tone  of  feeling,  which  he  manifested 
at  a  subsequent  period.    Orators,  Philosophers,  and 
Priests,  naturally  prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  youthful 
Prince,  remarkable  for  his  talents,  his  rank,  and  his 
misfortunes,  tended  to  encourage,  at  once,  his  abilities 
and  his  vanity.   The  Pontiff  of  Eleusis,  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  Theurgy,  obtained  his  friendship  and 
nourished  his  superstition.     A  reception   so  con- 
genial  to  his  temper,  inspired  him  with  an  affection  foi 
Athens,  which  he  never  laid  aside.    But  the  turns  of 
fortune  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  which  he 
regarded  as  his  true  Country,  and  in  which  he  expressed 
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'  The  sole  government  of  the  immense  Empire  of 
Rome,  with  all  its  numerous  and  complicated  duties,  em- 
barrassed Constaatius.  Rebellion  had  scarcely  ceased  to 
thin  the  flower  of  his  armies,  before  the  prospect  of  ex- 
ternal wars  of  momentous  consequence  arose.  Gaul  was 
ravaged  by  hosts  of  Barbarians.  The  Isaurians  also, 
pouring  down  from  their  rocks  and  mountains,  and  not 
satisfied  with  predatory  excursions  alone,  had  ventured 
to  besiege  Seieucia,  though  defended  by  three  Roman 
legions.  To  complete  his  difficulties,  Sapor,  his  most 
formidable  enemy,  exulting  in  the  remembrance  of  suc- 
cess, again  assumed  a  warlike  attitude,  and  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  East  were  in  danger  of  being  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  Roman  power.  At  this  critical  con- 
juncture, Constantius  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
resting  npon  some  able  and  vigorous  colleague  a  por- 
tion of  the  burthen  which,  singly,  he  felt  unable  to  sus- 
tain. Without  heirs  united  to  him  by  the  ties  of  natural 
affection,  by  whom  his  dominions  might  be  successfully 
defended,  and  to  whom  they  could  be  securely  be- 
queathed, the  Emperor  doubtless  experienced  some 
touch  of  remorse  at  the  bloody  tragedy,  in  which  the 
members  of  his  family  had  untimely  perished.  One  scion 
alone  of  the  tree,  thus  unsparingly  stripped  and  muti- 
lated, remained,  on  which  he  might  still  rest  his  hopes. 
On  him,  therefore,  he  now  turned  his  eyes,  persuaded 
by  the  counsels  of  Eusebia,  which  triumphed  over  tbe 
selfish  policy  of  the  Eunuchs.  To  prevent  the  exam- 
ple of  the  late  Caesar  from  forming  an  objection  to  her 
plans,  she  with  great  address  marked  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  dispositions  of  the  two  brothers,  showing 
that,  from  their  earliest  youth,  Julian  had  been  com- 
pared to  Titus,  and  Gallus  to  Domitian.  It  is  true, 
tbe  deep  wrongs  which  the  Prince,  thus  proposed,  had 
endured,  must  naturally  have  inspired  him  with  feelings 
of  alienation  and  resentment,  however  cautiously  dis- 
sembled, but  it  was  hoped  that  a  foretaste  of  Imperial 
power  would  at  once  produce  oblivion  of  tbe  past,  and 
loyalty  for  the  future.  These  arguments  prevailed,  and 
it  was  determined  that  Julian,  after  having  been  united 
in  marriage  with  Helena,  sister  of  the  Emperor,  should 
be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Cesar,  and  take  his 
in  stemming  the  torrent  of  dangers  which  burst 
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on  all  sides  of  the  Roman  Empire.  On  receiving  the  Coottaauaa 
order,  which  recalled  him  to  Court,  Julian  felt  that  he  " 
was  destined  to  relinquish  scenes  of  leisure  and  re- 
tirement, in  order  to  be  entangled  io  suspicions  and 
peril,  under  the  disguise  of  splendour  and  authority. 
The  bloody  image  of  Gallus  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  He  raised  his  hands  for  protection  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  and  before  his  departure,  he  prayed  tbe 
Goddess,  with  n  flood  of  tears,  not  to  abandon  her  most 
devoted  votary. 

On  his  arrival  at  Milan,  he  received  an  encouraging 
reception  from  Constantius  and  Eusehia,  but  he  found 
difficulty  in  reconciling  himself  to  a  situation  so 
well  calculated  to  excite  his  fears,  and  so  little  adapted 
to  his  former  habits.  Previously  to  the  proclamation 
of  bis  new  title,  his  beard  was  shaved,  and  the  cloak  of 
the  Philosopher  exchanged  for  the  accoutrements  of  a 
warrior.  A  secluded  scholar,  he  Was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  grace  and  etiquette  of  rank,  and  the 
perplexed  and  maladroit  awkwardness  of  bis  manner, 
under  this  kind  of  masquerading  process,  was  a  source 
of  temporary  diversion  to  the  Court. 

The  sanctiou  of  the  army  towards  the  nomination  of  Jjdisode- 
the  Ctetar  was  now  solemnly  required.  For  the  Em- 
perors at  this  degenerate  period  were  always  confident 
of  the  cousent  of  the  Senate,  which  could  scarcely  be 
refused  to  any  measures  that  had  previously  received 
the  acquiescence  of  the  soldiery.  The  forces  stationed 
at  Milan  being  assembled  under  arms,  the  Emperor 
ascended  an  elevated  tribunal,  encircled  with  Roman 
Eagles,  holding  by  the  hand  the  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  entered  on  that  very  day  into  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  After  having  in  a  concise 
speech  touched  upon  the  wants  of  the  invaded  Empire, 
he  set  forth  the  merits  of  Julian,  and  declared  his  de- 
sign, if  it  met  with  their  approbation,  of  raising  him  to 
the  dignity  of  C«*ir.  A  murmur  of  applause  inter- 
rupted his  speech  as  he  invested  the  young  Prince  with 
the  Purple.  As  soon  as  the  proclamation  was  con- 
cluded, the  troops,  who  had  gazed  on  the  ingenuous 
glow  of  Julian's  countenance,  which,  at  first  abashed 
and  embarrassed,  soon  brightened  with  an  open  con- 
fidence at  the  demonstrations  of  surrounding  joy,  and 
who  observed  that  the  fire  which  gave  brilliancy  and 
animation  to  his  eyes,  was  blended  with  a  look  of  in- 
expressible sweetness,  and  announced  an  union  of  cou- 
rage with  am iableness,— loudly  struck  their  shields 
against  their  knees,  to  express,  in  their  usual  manner, 
their  cnlire  concurrence  and  delight,*  The  approba- 
tion which  followed  the  Emperor's  address  was  marked 
by  that  fine  sense  of  decorum,  which  neither  exceeds, 
nor  falls  short  of.  the  measure  of  praise  which  reve- 
rence for  a  superior  demands.  The  ceremony  being 
finished,  the  two  Princes  returned  in  the  same  chariot 
to  the  palace.  Yet  Julian,  though  the  current  of  eveuts 
had  raised  him  to  an  unexpected  pitch  of  honour,  could 
not  banish  the  workings  of  secret  fears  from  his  mind. 
He  remarked  with  horror  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
assassins  of  his  fumily,  and  he  repeated  a  line  of  his  fa- 
vourite author,  Homer,  by  which,  by  turning  an  epithet 
from  its  original  meaning,  he  intimated  his  apprehensions 
of  the  dangers  which  lurk  in  the  rich  folds  of  the  Purple: 

*EUUC|  rtffJfUt  t*r*rn  m)  f*f  ■<•««<. 

His  situation,  during  the  twenty-four  days  which  he 
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■pent  at  Milan,  was  not  indeed  entirety  calculated  to 
release  aim  from  his  terrors.  Adorned  with  honours,  he 
was  scarcely  possessed  of  freedom.  His  movements 
were  subjected  to  a  sedulous  espionage.  He  was 
allowed  to  retain  only  four  of  his  ancient  domestics ; 
his  librarian  Evemerus,  his  physician  Oribasus,  and 
two  young  pages.  Constantius  himself  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  a  set  of  instructions  to  regulate  not  only  his 
conduct  on  the  slightest  points,  but  even  the  service  of 
his  table,  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  that  they  re- 
scmbled  rather  the  rules  which  might  be  given  to  an 
unexperienced  schoolboy,  on  the  eve  of  entering  his 
preceptor's  roof,  than  the  directions  ef  a  Prince,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  arduous  administration  of  the 
East.  But  as  if  he  were  a  mere  automaton,  decorated 
with  Imperii!  ensigns,  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
on  his  measures  independently  of  the  officers  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  nor  were  these  officers  unapprized 
that  the  Cmtar  was  to  tie  viewed  with  as  much  distrust 
as  the  enemy  itself.  The  kindness  of  his  patroness, 
however,  continued  unabated,  and  the  gift  of  a  nume- 
rous and  valuable  collection  of  books  tended  to  dimi- 
nish his  regret  at  his  absence  from  Asia,  and  as  it  were 
to  transplant  the  literary  charms  of 
unlearned  regions  of  Gaul.* 

The  suspicions  of  Julian  were  not  likely  to  be 
allayed  by  reflecting  on  the  unmerited  fate  which  had 
awaited  Sylvanus,  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  in  the  sum- 
mer prior  to  his  own  promotion.  That  General  had 
been  appointed  to  protect  Gaul  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians,  at  the  recommendation  of  insidious  cour- 
tiers, who  designed  by  removing  him,  under  colour  of 
distinction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  to  effect 
his  ruin  with  greater  fucility  and  success.  The  follow- 
ing plot  was  accordingly  devised.  A  dexterous  agent 
of  the  intriguers,  having  obtained  from  Sylvanus  some 
letters  of  recommendation,  erased  the  entire  contents 
except  the  signature,  filled  the  vacant  space  with  tren- 
projects,  and  contrived  that  the  supposed 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Emperor.  The 
fraud,  indeed,  was  in  consequence  of  an  inquiry  detected, 
the  treachery  of  the  devisers  laid  open  to  shame,  and  the 
innocence  of  Sylvanus  established.  But  the  ill-requited 
General,  informed  only  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  had 
already  been  forced  to  resort  to  meusures  of  resistance, 
ami  a  real  conspiracy  arose  out  of  one  which  had  been 
invented.  His  estate  had  been  hastily  seized,  his  friends 
were  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture.  As  a  measure 
of  common  defence,  therefore,  he  assumed  the  Purple 
at  Cologne,  and,  supported  by  his  troops,  prepared  to 
prosecute  the  rebellion  into  which  he  had  been  thus 
unexpectedly  driven.  Struck  with  extreme  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  the  Emperor  immediately  despatched 
against  him  Ursucinus,  a  General,  who  was  soon  enabled 
to  fulfil  his  wishes  by  an  act  of  treachery,  which  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  his  military  reputation.  Under  pretence,  it 
would  seem,  that,  goaded  by  wrongs,  he  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  Constantius,  and  hastened  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  Sylvanus,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
confidence  it  was  his  object  to  betray,  and  thus  in  decoying 
into  ruin  the  very  man  whom  he  insidiously  professed 
to  admire  and  assist.  Some  of  the  guards,  corrupted 
by  his  promises,  at  the  dawn  of  morning  forcibly  en- 
tered the  palace  with  drawn  swords,  and,  having  over- 
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taken  Sylvanus  as  he  attempted  in  his  flight  to  take 
refuge  in  a  neighbouring  church,  butchered  him  with 
repeated  blow*.  The  insurrectionary  forces  afterwards 
returned  to  their  a.legiance.  Thus  perished  an  able 
and  successful  chief,  who  had  rendered  signal  services 
to  Constantius,  the  victim  of  the  intrigues  or  ministers 
and  the  credulity  of  their  master;  and  thus  ended  the 
dangers  of  a  revolt  which  calumny  alone  had  caused, 
and  perfidy  defeated.* 

Constantius  had  never  visited  the  ancient  metropolis  Cooitmlii 
of  his  Empire :  an  interval  of  peace,  which,  after  Julian  r' 
had  departed  somewhat  more  than  eighteen  months, 
gave  him  respite  from  his  cares,  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  his  cariosity.  Ac- 
cordingly/having proceeded  from  Milan  by  the  .Smi- 
Kan  and  Flaminiau  Ways,  he  entered  Rome  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  Triumphal  procession,  t  Seated  alone  in 
a  gilded  chariot,  resplendent  with  a  rich  variety  and 
blaze  of  precious  gems, — amid  a  gorgeous  display  of 
purple  banners  fantastically  shaped  as  dragons,  which, 
bound  on  the  ornamented  tups  of  spears,  waved  and 
coiled  their  flexile  folds  in  the  wind, — he  passed 
through  glittering  lines  of  full-armed  cuirassier*  and 
other  troops  splendidly  begirt  with  their  different  sccon- 
tremenl-s.  He  was  attended  by  the  Senate  and  Magis- 
trates, who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him  in  their  robes 
of  ceremonial,  amid  the  acclamation*  of  an  immeasa 
multitude.  During  the  whole  march,  the  Emperor, 
the  slave  of  rigid  etiquette,  preserved'  that  extreme 
affectation  of  state) iness  and  of  imperturbable,  almost 
motionless,  gravity,  which  forbade  bim  even  to  raise 
his  hands  to  his  face  or  to  rum  hie  eyes  to  the  right  oe 
to  the  left.  During  his  stay  of  thirty  days,  he  presided 
in  the  Senate,  harangued  the  people,  and  examined 
the  magnificent  structures  which  adorned  the  Seven 
Hills  and  plains  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  extensive 
Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian, — the  towering 
Amphitheatre  of  Titus — the  majestic  Pantheon — the 
Temple  of  Peace — the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  and,  above 
all  other  edifices,  the  Column  and  Forum  of  Trajan, 
called  forth  his  unbounded  admiration.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  fame,  which  generally  exaggerates,  bad 
given  him  but  an  imperfect  description  of  the  won- 
ders which  he  witnessed.  Inspired  with  a  desire  of  New  Ob* 
adding  his  own  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  had  en- 
riched  this  seat  of  grandeur  with  monuments  of  sup- 
parsing  beauty  and  strength,  he  brought  to  Rome  an 
enormous  Obelisk  of  granite,  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  which  Constantine  had  removed  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  lleliopolis  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  which  had  remained  there  in  consequence  of 
his  death.  It  was  afterwards,  though  not  without 
great  difficulty,  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  inr 
later  times  was  placed  by  Phpe  Sixtus  V.  in  the  square 
before  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran.J 

The  political  horizon  wore  again  a  louring  aspect,  V*'*1^ 
and  Constantius  was  soon  called  away  from  these  peace- 
ful  occupations,  on  the  description  of  which  the  His- 
tori  an  dwells  with  pleasure,  as  upon  spots  of  verd 
which  are  sparingly  scattered  over  a  sickening  waste  of 
foreign  wars,  or  domestic  assassinations.  He  received 
intelligence  that  irruptions  had  been  committed  by  the 
Suevians  and  by  the  Quadi.  .After  continued  inroads, 
at  length  marched  in  person  to  repel  the 
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invaders,  crossed  die  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
spread  desolation  and  terror  through  the  hostile  regions 
iato  vhtcb  he  penetrated.    The  Barbarians,  alarmed 
at  his  nroirrcss  came  in  suppliant  crowds  to  solicit 
peace,  which  they  obtained  upon  condition  of  restoring 
their  prisoners,  and  delivering  up  selected  hostages. 
Constant  ins  then  proceeded  against  the  Liroigaute*.  a 
race  of  slaves,  who  had  expelled  the  Sarmatiana,  and 
seized  their  ancient  possessions.    Frequent  irruptions 
into  the  Roman  dominions,  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
call  for  heavy  retaliation,  confirtned  the  obvious  policy 
which  dictated  the  restoration  of  the  expatriated  Sar- 
Biatian  exiles,  and  the  erection  and  consolidation  of  a 
Government  attached  to  Rome  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  dependence.    The  attempt,  however,  was  rendered 
peculiarly  hazardous  by  the  wild  and  marshy  nature  of 
the  country,  which  was  uo  less  perplexing  to  strangers 
than  favourable  for  the  shelter  and  for  the  stratagems 
of  the  experienced  inhabitants.    The  devices  which 
istUwwere  attempted  by  one  of  the  fierce  Tribes  dwelling 
P*-    in  an  islet  towards  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Teyss,  were  utterly  baffled,  and  great  numbers 
were  trodden  down  and  slaughtered,  without  having 
deigned  to  beg  for  quarter,  or  to  relax  the  grasp  which 
Hill  unyieldingly  clenched  their  weapons  in  the  pangs 
of  death.    The  invasion  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  vigour.    Pursued  w  ith  fire  and  sword  into 
the  very  heart  of  their  wretched  wilderness,  though  the 
most  undaunted  of  the  Limiganlcs  preferred  to  (all  in  the 
field  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  the  greater 
number  sued  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Constanti  us  assigned  them  a  distant  Country,  where  they 
night  dwell  iu  future  unmolested.  The  wily  Barbarians 
returned,  before  they  could  have  occupied  their  place  of 
exile,  to  complain  of  their  new  settlement,  and  to  entreat 
the  Emperor  that  it  might  be  fixed  within  die  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  Empire.    The  unsuspecting  Constant! us 
gave  them  audience  in  a  large  plain:  be  addressed 
them,  as  they  insensibly  surrounded  the  tribunal,  in  the 
of  mildness,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  appa- 
ive  but  faithless  crowd  gave  the  signal  of 
tumult.    They  rushed  furiously  towards 
the  Imperial  speaker,  whom  the  gallant  defence  of  his 
guards,  who  perished  round  him,  enabled  to  escape.  So 
signal  an  act  of  treachery,  was  avenged  by  the  total 
extermination  of  the  Limigantes.*     The  Sarmatians, 
declared  a  free  people,  were  restored  to  the  possession 
of  their  native  Country.    Oue  of  the  Chiefs  of  their 
Zizais,  was  placed  over  them  with  the  title  of 
sequent  conduct  justified  the  choice 
For  these  important  acbicve- 
the  army  saluted  the  victorious  Emperor  with 
the  surname  of  Sarmatiau. 
fuBu  ai     While  Const  ant  ius  iu  the  West  and  Sapor  in  the  Eastf 
huia*.  were  employed  in  repelling  the  progress  of  Barbarians, 
r****.   who  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  their  respective  do- 
minions,  Musonianus,  Pra.'fecl  of  the  East,  had  entered 
^*     into  a  private  negotiation  with  the  Satrap  Tamsapor, 
the  result  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Persian  King. 
In  consequence  of  this  overture,  Sapor  sent  Narses  as 
his  ambassador  to  Constantius,  then  at  Sirmium,  with 
an  epistle,  couched  in  the  pompous  style  of  Oriental 
arrogance,  and  carefully  folded  in  a  silken  covering,  to 
r, "  King  of  Kings,  and  brother  of  the 
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Sun  and  Moon,"  though  justified,  as  the  successor  of  Conuunius 
Darius  Hystaspes,  in  considering  the  river  Strymon  in 
Macedonia  as  the  real  limit  of  his  Empire,  was  content  to 
confine  his  demands  to  the  restitution  of  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia,  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  most 
unjustly  deprived.  He  added,  that  unless  these  pro- 
posals were  favourably  received,  be  was  determined  to 
assert  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  the  force  of  his  victo- 
rious arms.  Constantius  replied,  OuU.  although  lie  uas 
not  unwilling  to  conclude  Peace  upon  honourable  terms, 
be  could  not,  now  that  be  was  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  accept  the  same  conditions  which  be  had  re- 
jected with  indignation,  while  bis  power  was  limited  to 
the  Provinces  of  the  East.  A  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  Narses,  the  conciliating  courteousness  of 
whose  manners,  so  well  adapted  to  purposes  cf  diplo- 
macy, bad  been  exerted  to  diminish  the  impression  of 
the  haughty  message  with  which  he  had  been  charged, 
Constantius,  who  was  seriously  desirous  of  Peace,  or  at 
least  of  an  armistice,  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  consisting 
of  a  Count,  a  Notary,  and  a  Sophist,  by  which  combina- 
tion of  rank,  ingenuity,  ami  eloquence,  he  hoped  that 
the  imperious  Prince  might  be  persuaded  to  accede  to 
more  reasonable  demands.*  Their  efforts  towards  pro- 
curing pacific  measures  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
opposition  of  Antoninus,  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria, 
who,  having  fled  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  proved,  as  well 
by  the  intensity  of  his  resentment,  as  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  a  very  able  and  dau- 
gcrous  opponent  of  the  people,  whose  oppression  he 
had  experienced,  and  whose  cause  he  had  deserted. 
After  Utis  failure,  ambassadors  of  a  higher  rank  were 
sent,  but  the  Persian  King,  threatening  to  regard  them 
as  spies,  detained  them  sometime  in  close  confinement, 
though  eventually  he  dismisssed  them  uninjured.t 

The  views  of  the  Persian  Cabinet  were  materially  Sapc 
assisted  at  the  Roman  Court  by  the  intrigues  of  tlie  v"r 
Eunuch  Eusebius.  Ursucinus,  an  officer  so  eminently 
fitted  by  his  military  talents  for  the  task,  which  de- 
volved upon  him,  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  was  removed  from  his  command, 
and  replaced  by  Sabinianus,  a  decrepit  veteran,  whose 
only  merit  cousisted  in  his  immense  wealth.  Anto- 
ninus no  sooner  learned  this  change,  than,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  incapacity  of  the  newly-appointed 
General  for  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, he  pressed  Sapor  to  march  directly  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, without  wasting  his  time  in  the  siege  of  towns, 
and.  crossing  that  river,  to  enter  and  reduce  the  rich 
and  ill-defended  Province  of  Syria.    The  Persian  Mo- 
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the  proposed  plan.  Constantius  with  an  inconstancy 
produced  by  alarm,  again  ordered  Ursucinus  to  hasten 
back  to  tlie  boundaries  of  Mesopotamia,  and  left  him  to 
undertake  the  dangers  and  responsibility  of  a  war, 
from  the  glory  of  which  he  was  shamefully  debarred. 
By  the  wisdom,  however,  of  his  operations,  the  advance 
of  Sapor,  whose  army  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  was  materially  obstructed.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mesopotamia  had  been  enabled  by  a  timely 
warning  to  remove  their  effects  into  places  of  safety  ;  the 
forage  and  even  the  corn,  already  ripe,  were  set  on  fire,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  means  of  subsistence  ■ 
the  fords  of  the  Euphrates  were  fortified  with  s 
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its  banks  with  military  engines.  Thus  obliged  to  abandon 
nis  intention  of  attempting  a  passage  by  the  bridge  of 
Thapsacus,  the  Persian  Monarch,  by  the  advice  of  the 
sagacious  Antoninus,  hent  his  march  by  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  Mesopotamia  from  Armenia, 
owards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  that  river  was 
fordable.  In  pursuance  of  the  counsels  in  which  he 
bad  acquiesced,  Sapor  seems  seriously  to  have  intended 
to  press  forward  without  interruption.  On  approaching 
the  strong  city  of  Amida,  however,  being  desirous 
merely  of  sounding  the  intentions  of  the  garrison,  he 
appeared  with  regal  pomp  and  parade  before  the  walls. 
A  discharge  of  arrows,  one  of  which  pierced  his  royal 
robes,  excited,  in  a  high  degree,  his  indignation  and 
anger.  Another  occurrence  inflamed  still  further  his 
offended  pride,  and  silenced  all  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence. The  ensuing  morning,  as  Grumbales,  King  of 
the  Chionites,  (who  had  accompanied  and  cooperated 
with  his  army.)  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a 
chosen  baud,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  a  city,  his 
only  son,  a  youth  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  per- 
aonal  charms,  was  stretched  dead  at  his  father's  feet, 
being  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  weapon  shot 
from  one  of  the  batiste?.  Transported  with  ungovern- 
able resentment,  and  reckless  of  his  former  schemes, 
Sapor  resolved  that  the  city  of  Amida,  which  had  in- 
flicted on  him  and  his  aged  ally  so  bitter  an  affront, 
should  serve  as  a  funeral  pile  for  the  unfortunate 
Prince.  Amida,  besides  a  supply  of  warlike  engines, 
was  reinforced  by  seven  legions,  at  the  time  it  was 
attacked  by  Sapor.  An  assault,  conducted  with  the 
utmost  impetuosity  and  repelled  with  the  most  obstinate 
resolution,  having  failed  of  success,  a  regular  siege 
was  begun,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  most 
striking  efforts  of  art  and  of  valour  were  displayed.  At 
length,  when  the  garrison  was  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
exhausted  by  watching,  and  wasted  by  disease,  the  Per- 
sians made  a  successful  breach  and  entered  the  town, 
which  had  resisted  their  attack  during  seventy-threedays, 
and  before  which,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  their 
veterans  had  fallen.  The  city  was  rased  to  the  ground, 
the  chief  Officers  were  crucified,  and  the  rest  either 
massacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  number,  (who  contrived  to  make  their  escape  in 
the  dead  of  night,  through  a  postern  gate,)  one  of  which 
number  was  the  Historian  and  warrior,  Ammianiua 
Marcellinus,"  who,  having  been  himself  shut  up  in 
the  town,  and  enabled  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres both  of  the  assailants  and  of  the  assailed,  has 
left  us  a  detailed  narrative  of  this  siege,  from  which  the 
sketch  we  have  given  has  been  drawn.  During  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  siege,  Sabinianus  was  em- 
ployed in  exercising  his  troops  with  useless  parade  under 
the  walls  of  Edessa.  Ursucinus  continually  pressed 
bim  to  adopt  some  determined  plan :  he  suggested  to  him 
to  harass  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  their  parties,  and  in- 
tercepting their  convoys,  by  which  means  tie  might  have 
checked  the  vigour,  and  perhaps  wholly  have  prevented 
the  success  of  the  besiegers  of  Amida.  The  indolent 
Chief  merely  replied,  that  he  hod  received  instructions 
not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  forces.  Yet  when 
Amida  was  taken,  Ursucinus  was  most  unjustly  subjected 
to  a  partial  inquiry,  which,  though  it  led  to  no  decision, 
extorted  from  him  the  unguarded  expression,  that,  as 
long  as  the  government  of  ~ 
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Emperor  himself  would  be  unable,  at  the  bead  of  his  Coniunti. 
army,  to  protect  his  Eastern  dominions.  His  words 
were  immediately  reported  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  exaggerations,  and  Ursucinus — the  best  officer 
of  his  Age — at  a  moment  of  danger  which  peremptorily 
called  for  his  consummate  abilities  and  long  experience, 
was  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  condemned  to  retire  to 
his  native  Country. 

Sapor  had  reason  to  regret  that,  in  the  ebullition  of  Siepor 
anger,  neglecting  the  judicious  counsels  of  his  guide,  be  Sinrui,4 
had  sacrificed  so  large  \  Body  of  his  troops,  and  lost  the     a.  o. 
opportunity  of  extending  his  power,  in  order  to  satiate  360. 
his  desire  of  revenge.    His  army  was  thinned  and  dis- 
heartened, and  his  schemes  were  proportionably  con- 
tracted and  lowered.    Entering  into  Mesopotamia  in 
the  following  year,  he  took  by  assault  the  strong  post 
of  Sin^ara,  and  carried  the  garrison  and  citizens  into 
captivity.    He  next  reduced  Bezabde,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  Tigris,  put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
and  subjected  the  rest  to  slavery.    He  demolished 
Singara.  but  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Besabde,  and 
left  it  defended  by  a  garrison  of  his  veterans.    He  then 
proceeded  against  Virta  or  Births,  on  the  most  distant 
borders  of  Mesopotamia,  but  after  repeated  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  that  fortress, 
celebrated  for  its   great  strength,  without  entering 
upon  any  other  enterprise,  and  returned  to  his  own 
dominions. 

Constantius,  after  having  quelled  the  Barbarians  ofCoBi.it. 
the  Danube,  proceeded  into  his  Eastern  Provinces.  •»1^h*' 
As  he  pursued  his  march  to  Amida,  he  could  not  £nluefc,f" 
behold  the  melancholy  scene  presented  by  a  city,  once 
so  formidable,  with  its  lofty  towers  and  ramparts 
now  lying  a  neglected  heap  of  ruins,  without  giving 
vent  to  feelings  of  hnmanity,  not  unmixed,  perhaps, 
with  the  regrets  of  disappointed  ambition;  and  he 
shed  many  tears.    He  then  attempted  to  regain  pos- 
session ol  Bezabde,  but  his  frequent  assaults  were 
intrepidly  repelled,  and  the  besieged,  though  almost 
reduced  by  fumine,  still  resisted,  till  at  length  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season,  in  which  heavy  rains  prevailed, 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  fruitless  enterprise  and  to 
retire  into  winter-quarters  at  Antioch.* 

Our  attention  has  been  hitherto  turned  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Romans  in  the  East ;  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Provinces  of  Oaul,  and  the  brilliant  union 
of  military  and  political  talents,  which  exalted  the  cha- 
racter of  Julian  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory. 

After  having  been  raised  to  the  dignity  ofCtaar,  Julian  Jalhn  pt 
left  Milan,  attended  only  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  eetds  to 
soldiers,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Gaul.  The  situation  of 
that  Province  was,  at  this  period,  peculiarly  distressing. 
In  the  Civil  wars  which  had  marked  his  reign,  Con- 
stantius, more  eager  to  promote  his  personal  advantage 
than  the  general  weal  of  the  Empire,  had  rashly  en- 
gaged the  Alemanni  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour, 
by  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  promising  to  concede  to  them 
ail  the  territories  which  they  should  reduce.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  blind  policy  of  the  measure  became  ap- 
parent. Intent  on  enriching  themselves  by  depredation 
and  rapine,  the  Barbarians  were  soon  discovered  to  be 
but  unprincipled  and  dangerous  allies.  When  Julian 
arrived  in  Gaul,  they  had  ruined  forty-five  cities  besides 
castles  and  villages.    They  bod  stationed  themselves 
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along  the  Rhine,  from  the  sources  to  the  month  of  the 
rim1,  and  the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  they 
poured  the  ravages  of  war  was  three  times  greater  than 
that  which  they  bad  conquered.  The  open  towns  still 
HiMantfrom  these  of  desolation,  were  deserted 

through  fear,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  posts,  plun- 
dered of  their  flocks  and  of  their  harvests,  wereoblicjed 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  small  supply  of  corn  which  could 
be  raised  within  the  enclosure  of  their  walls.  .  An  inex- 
perienced Prince,  whose  life  had  been  spent  far  from  the 
din  of  arms,  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  was  appointed 
to  enter  upon  a  career  of  warfure  and  peril,  and  to  re- 
state of  the  utmost  confusion  and  misery* 
At  Vienna,  where  Julian  spent  the  winter  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
besietred  Autun,  had  been  effectually  baffled,  and  forced 
to  abandon  their  design  by  the  unyielding  bravery 
uf  the  few  veterans  by  whom  it  was  defended.  The 
young  Ctetar,  careless  of  personal  ease,  and  deaf  to  the 
counsels  of  flattery  and  of  effeminacy,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  small  band  of  archers 'and  heavy  cavalry, 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  moved  in  large 
masses  about  the  country,  and  gave  an  early  symptom 
of  his  prompt  decision  and  vigour  by  preferring  the 
snorter,  but  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  roads 
which  led  from  Autun  to  Auxerre.  Thence,  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  Troycs,  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the 
Barbarians,  who,  though  far  superior  in  numbers,  were 
put  to  flight,  many  of  them  slaughtered,  and  some  of 
them  taken  prisoners.  From  Troyes  he  proceeded  to 
Hheims,  where  the  main  body  of  die  army  was  assem- 
bled. Leaving  Rheims,  with  a  design  of  falling  on  the 
enemy,  he  was  taught  by  an  incident,  which  might 
have  been  attended  by  fatal  consequences,  the  necessity 
of  circumspection  and  foresight  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  General.  The  Alemauni,  assisted  by  their  local 
knowledge,  concealed  themselves  in  ambush,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  dark  aud  wet  day,  unexpectedly 
attacked  his  rear,  and  would  have  almost  destroyed 
two  legions  had  not  the  alarm  been  suddenly  raised 
and  assistance  given.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
retaliating,  by  defeating  the  Barbarians,  though  not 
with  great  havoc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B ro to- 
rn agus,  now  Brumt,  in  Alsace.  This  slight  victory 
opened  bim  a  way  to  Cologne,  which  the  Germans  ten 
months  before  had  destroyed ;  for  as  they  were  wont  to 
look  upon  towns  as  prisons  and  sepulchres,  it  was  their 
practice  to  ruin,  not  to  fortify,  the  places  which  they 
had  taken.  Having  repaired  the  walls  of  Cologne, 
he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  in  the  city  of  Sens,  where, 
with  a  small  number  of  troops,  the  rest  being  dispersed 
throughout  the  wasted  Province,  he  was  besieged  by 
multitudes  of  the  Barbarians.  In  this  extremity.  Mar- 
cell  us,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Cavalry  in  Gaul, 
either  yielding  to  petty  jealousy,  or  complying  too  lite- 
rally with  the  orders  of  the  suspicious  Emperor,  which 
instructed  him  to  distrust  the  Catar,  refused,  though 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  advance  to  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  town.  Julian,  thus  shamelessly  aban- 
doned by  those  on  whose  obedience  he  relied,  made  a 
most  vigorous  resistance,  which  compelled  the  Bar- 
barians, at  the  end  of  a  month,  to  retire  in  despair. 
Thus  ended  the  first  campaign  of  Julian,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  signalized  by  more  glorious  ex- 
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ploits,*  had  he  not  been  under  the  guardianship  of  Coostaadoa. 
Generals,  who,  anxious  to  gratify  the  envious  humour 
of  Constantlus,  made  it  their  object  to  thwart  and  dis- 
concert, not  to  promote,  his  designs,  and  to  give  him  far 
more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  patience  than  of  his 
activity  and  courage. f  The  iusult  of  Marcellus,  how- 
ever, was  so  marked,  that  the  Emperor  could  not 
safely  dissemble  it.  Marcellus  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  succeeded  by  Severus,  an  experienced 
officer,  possessed  of  a  high  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
and  honour,  who  united  the  talents  of  a  consummate 
General  with  the  obedience  of  a  faithful  soldier.  He 
was  commissioned  to  act  dependently  on  Julian,  who, 
by  the  interest  of  the  Empress,  was  at  length  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul. 

The  line  of  operations,  by  which  the  Emperor  de-  His  second 
signed  to  repress  the  devastations  of  the  enemy,  was  campaign, 
wisely  drawn.  Julian,  who  had  reinforced  his  troops 
by  new  levies,  was  to  march  against  the  Alemanni, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Barbalio,  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed General  of  Infantry,  in  room  of  Sylvauua.) 
proceeding  from  Italy  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  men,  was  so  to  time  and  direct  his  ad- 
vance, that  the  Barbarians,  simultaneously  enclosed  and 
pressed  between  two  armies,  might  be  either  exposed 
to  destruction,  or  compelled  to  retire  into  Germany. 

But  Barbatio  was  an  officer  whose  reputation  for 
military  skill  must  be  regarded  as  factitious,  or  whose 
conduct  was  influenced  either  by  private  instructions  or 
by  dishonourable  motives.  His  presence,  instead  of 
seconding  the  views,  seems  destined  merely  to  cross 
and  embarrass  the  projects  of  Julian.  The  Leti,  a  Ger- 
man nation,  having  contrived  to  pass  between  the  two 
camps,  penetrated  as  far  as  Lyons,  which  they  hoped 
to  surprise ;  but  experiencing  a  decided  resistance, 
they  contested  themselves  with  pillaging  and  burning 
the  surrounding  country.  Upon  the  first  intelligence 
of  this  aggression,  Julian  sent  detachments  to  seize 
the  passes  through  which  these  bands  of  adventurers 
were  to  return.  By  these  means  all  were  destroyed, 
except  such  as  directed  their  route  near  the  camp  of  Bar- 
batio, who  not  merely  suffered  them  to  escape  without 
molestation,  but,  by  complaining  to  Constantius  of 
some  officers  who  had  attempted  to  interrupt  their 
retreat,  caused  them  (one  of  whom  was  Valentinian, 
afterwards  EmperorJ)  to  be  cashiered.  A  portion  of 
the  Alemanni  still  retained  their  acquisitions,  blocking 
up  the  ways  with  trees  hewn  down  and  cast  across 
them,  or  takiii"  shelter  in  the  islands  lormed  by  the 
Rhine  in  the  environs  of  Basle.  These  last  it  was  the 
wish  of  Julian  to  attack,  but  Barbatio  preferred  to  bum 
all  his  boats,  rather  than  to  send  seven,  which  were 
required  for  the  execution  of  this  design — an  act  of  in- 
subordination, which  could  only  find  a  parallel  in  his 
conduct  on  another  occasion,  when  he  burned  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  sent  for  both  armies,  after  he 
iiad  abundantly  provided  for  his  own.  The  C<t*ar,  thus 
unexpectedly  denied  assistance  in  a  moment  of  need, 
and  forced  to  rely  on  his  own  resources,  caused  some 
of  the  most  resolute  among  his  troops  to  wade  over  to 
the  nearest  island,  where  they  massacred  all  whom  they 
met,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Their  boats 
being  seized,  the  slaughter  extended  to  other  islands ; 
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till  the  Barbarians,  deeming  it  impossible  to  struggle 
against  the  power  of  Julian,  abandoned  the  rest,  and 
retired  to  their  respeclire  homes. 

Having  thus  dislodged  the  Germans  from  their  can- 
tonments, Julian  employed  himself  in  rebuilding  and 
increasing  by  new  works  the  demolished  fortifications 
of  the  Tres  Tabenut,  now  called  Saverne,  a  fort  near 
Strasburg  in  Alsace,  which  was  fitted  by  its  situation 
to  check  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  prevent 
their  irruptions  into  Gaul.  Having  supplied  this  im- 
portant post  with  provisions  for  a  whole  year,  he  left 
in  it  a  numerous  garrison.  At  the  same  time  Barbatio, 
anxious  to  engross  all  the  credit  of  the  war,  was  endea- 
vouring to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine  ;  but 
the  Barbarians,  informed  of  his  purpose,  threw  huge 
trees  into  the  river,  which,  borne  by  the  stream,  sank 
many  of  his  boots  and  parted  the  rest ;  then,  falling 
suddenly  upon  him  as  he  retreated,  they  cut  to  pieces 
a  great  number  of  his  troops,  captured  most  of  his 
batr^uge.  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  and  left 
him,  baffled  and  defeated,  to  return  to  Court  to  make 
war  against  Julian  by  his  calumnies.* 

Elated  with  this  victory,  the  Alemanni  assembled  in 
to  overwhelm  the  Romans.    Their  chief 
Chnodomarius,  a  fierce  and  experienced 
King,  who  had  formerly  overthrown  in  battle  Decentius, 
the  brother  of  Magnentius,  and  thirsted  with  impatience 
to  make  the  young  Cmtar  experience  the  terror  of  his 
victorious  arms.    Formidable  by  his  boldness  in  con- 
ceiving, and  his  celerity  in  executing  his  plans,  he  felt 
that  confidence  which  a  long  career  of  successful  achiev- 
naturally  inspires.    His  vast  frame  and  external 
contributed   to  confirm   the  impression 
Which  his  valour  had  produced.    He  was  accompanied 
by  six  other  Kings,  with  ten  Princes,  and  a  train  of  No- 
bles, at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg.  Being 
informed  by  a  deserter  that  Julian  had  but  an  army  of 
thirteen  thousand  men,  Chnodomarius  sent  a  message, 
requiring  him  to  depart  immediately  from  the  country, 
which  the  Alemanni  claimed  as  their  own  by  the 
double  right  of  conquest  and  of  compact.    Tlie  mes- 
senger employed  on  this  occasion  produced  a  letter 
of  Constanlius,  written  to  the  Barbarians  in  the  time  of 
Magnentius,  in  which  the  Emperor  had  promised  to 
relinquish  whatever  territory  they  should  be  able  to 
gain.    Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  sum- 
mons, affected  to  consider  the  messenger  as  a  spy,  and 
detained  him,  under  this  pretext,  though,  doubtless, 
his  real  motive  was  the  fear  that  he  should  reveal  to 
the  enemy  his  inferiority  in  numerical  force.   On  learn- 
ing that   the  Barbarians  were  within  twenty  miles 
of  his  camp,  he  left  Saverne,  and  marched  directly 
with  a  view  to  confront  their  hosts,  and  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  expedition  by  a  general  engagement. 
The  Romans  advanced  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry 
on  the  right,  and  the  infantry  on  the  left.  When 
part  of  the  road  was  traversed,  Julian,  apprehensive 
lest  his  troops,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  toilsome 
march  at  a  season  of  great  heat,  should  attack  an 
enemy  so  much  more  numerous  at  great  disadvantage, 
was  desirous  of  giving  them  rest,  and  of  deferring  the 
battle  till  the  next  day.    But  the  cries  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  impatient  fury,  struck 
their  shields  with  their  spears,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
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on  without  delay,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  determined  him,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  to  hazard  a  combat  Both  armies  fought 
with  obstinate  courage  and  it  was  long  before  victory 
decidedly  inclined  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  cavalry  gave  way.  but  they  were  rallied  by 
the  exhortations  and  example  of  Julian,  who  threw 
himself  before  them  as  a  barrier  against  retreat.  Thus 
sustained,  the  infantry,  which  the  enemy,  after  reite- 
rated desperate  attacks,  had  been  unable  to  break, 
made  a  vigorous  effort,  routed  the  Barbarians,  and  pur- 
sued them  with  destructive  havoc.  The  Romans  tost 
four  Tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  sol- 
diers; while  six.*  or  according  to  another  account.t 
eight  thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  left  on  the  field, 
aud  great  numbers  having  thrown  themselves  into  the 
Rhine,  which  was  in  their  rear,  were  either  drowned  in 
their  attempts  to  swim  across  the  river,  or  pierced 
through  by  the  arrows  of  the  victors.  Among  the  pri- 
soners was  Chnodomarius  himself,  whom  Julian,  after 
having  treated  him  with  respect,  and  expressed  the  pity 
which  his  downfal — an  instance  of  die  nothingness 
of  human  grandeur— inspired,  sent  to  the  Emperor. 
Julian  had  the  policy  to  ascribe  to  Constanlius,  and 
Constantius  the  ridiculous  vauity  to  appropriate  to 
himself,  the  whole  glory  of  this  celebrated  battle,  which, 
by  one  decisive  blow,  had  restored  Gaul  to  its  ancient 
liberty.  Chnodomarius,  who,  fallen  from  the  pride  of 
his  over-confidence,  had  evinced  all  the  abjectuess  of 
a  prostrated  Chief,  was  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
did  not  long  outlive  his  humiliation  and  captivity.  J 

When  Julian  had  repaired  an  ancient  fort  erected  by 
Trajan,  and  granted  the  alarmed  Barbarians  a  truce  of 
ten  months,  after  having  prevailed  on  bis  army  to  pene- 
trate into  Germany,  he  received  information  that  a  body  Jsliutt- 
of  six  hundred  Franks,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  his  *ck,*e 
absence,  had  laid  waste  the  country  about  Rheims,  and  na^ 
fortified  themselves  in  two  castles  on  the  river  Meuse. 
Accustomed  to  brave  the  severest  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  devoted  (as  if  they  formed  the  great 
end  of  life)  to  the  conflicts  of  war,  in  which  they  were 
reckoned  the  most  terrible  of  the  Barbarians,  they 
maintained  their  reputation  by  the  determined  bravery 
with  which,  during  a  siege  of  fifty-four  days,  in  the 
rigour  of  winter,  they  sustained  the  attacks  of  the 
Ccuar.    Being  at  length  reduced  to  desist  from  a  de- 
fence, which  they  perceived  must  terminate  in  their  total 
destruction,  they  were  sent  as  captives  lo  the  Emperor, 
who  gladly  incorporated  them  among  the  Roman 
troops. 

Julian,  having  closed  this  successful  campaign,  fixed 
his  winter-quarters  in  Paris.  The  whole  city,,  now  of  Sultof 
such  great  extent,  was  at  that  time  situated  on  a  small 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Seine,  surrounded  with  walls,  of 
which  that  river  bathed  the  fool,  and  accessible  only  by 
two  wooden  bridges.  The  Northern  side  of  the  Seine 
was  covered  by  a  forest,  but  the  Southern  adorned  with 
a  Palace,  an  Amphitheatre,  public  Baths,  an  Aqueduct, 
and  a  Field  of  Mars.  Leucetia,  or  Leutetia,||  for  so 
the  city  was  anciently  called  by  the  Gauls,  was  long 
cherished  b>  Julian  with  feelings  of  sincere  attachment. 
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The  character  of  the  Gauls,  simple  and  severe,  so  un- 
like the  tone  of  feeling  found  in  the  levity  of  "some 
high-viced  city,"  and  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  own 
temper,  which  was  a  stranger  to  effeminacy  and  parade, 
was  also  peculiarly  calculated  to  conciliate  his  esteem. 
His  disposition  continued  unchanged,  though  the  robe 
of  Philosopher  was  laid  aside.  The  exercises  of  war 
were  to  him  rather  a  duty  than  a  pleasure:  when 
be  was  taught  the  Pyrrhic  dance— which  formed 
^  a  part  of  the  military  education  of  the  Gree ks  and  Ro- 
mans — he  thought  with  regret  on  his  earlier  studies, 
and  repeated  the  name  of  Plato.  Yet  he  evinced  by 
his  eiample  how  little  the  speculative  lessons  of  the 
Schools,  which  had  infused  into  his  mind  the  spirit  of 
honour  and  the  glow  of  heroism,  had  unfitted  him  for 
the  occupations  of  active  life.  Trained  to  the  most 
rigid  frugality,  taught  "  to  spurn  delights  and  live  la- 
borious days,"  he  banished  delicacies  from  his  table, 
and  coutented  himself  with  the  simple  fare  of  the  com- 
mon soldier,  which  he  took  in  small  quantities,  and 
often  standing.  His  sleep  was  short  and  broken  at 
pleasure ;  his  bed-chamber  was  without  fire  ;*  his 
bed  was  but  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor;  and  his 
covering  a  simple  skin.  He  frequently  rose  at  mid- 
Nt  to  despatch  business,  to  visit  his  sentinels,  and 
rwards,  if  leisure  remained,  to  indulge  in  studious 
pursuits.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  application  is  lost— the  History  of  his 
Gallic  campaigns. t 

The  season  was  no  sooner  fit  for  action,  than 
Julian  took  the  field,  designing  effectually  to  reduce  the 
Franks  before  the  truce  concluded  with  the  Alemanni 
had  expired.  His  convoys  not  having  arrived  from 
Aquitaiu,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  take  a  provision  of 
biscuit  fur  twenty  days,  and  had  already  arrived  at 
Tongrcs,  before  the  enemy  was  aware  that  he  had  set 
forth  from  Paris.  His  first  attack  was  on  the  Salii,  the 
most  powerful  Tribe  of  the  Franks,  who,  being  driven 
bj  the  Saxons  from  their  German  possessions,  had  fixed 
their  habitation  in  Bataviuj  and  Toxandria.^  Pouring 
upon  the  astonished  Tribe  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
be  compelled  them  to  submit,  but  treated  them,  it 
would  appear,  with  comparative  favour. 

With  equal  speed,  turning  his  arms  against  the  Cha- 
mavi,  another  nation  of  the  Franks,  who  had  also  fixed 
themselves  in  Gaul,  he  overcame  them  in  battle,  and  com- 
piled tbem  to  retire  to  their  former  settlement  beyond 
the  Rhine.  TheChamavi,  defeated  and  expelled,  sued  for 
Peace,  on  which  occasion  a  theatrical  but  interesting  cir- 
cumstance is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Julian  demanded 
that  the  son  of  their  King  should  be  delivered  to  him 
as  a  hostage.  He  had  no  sooner  expressed  his  wish 
than  the  King  and  his  followers,  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  raised  a  pitiable  cry,  exclaiming  that  he  re- 
quired impossibilities — that  they  could  not  revive  the 
dead.  Deep  silence  then  testified  their  anguish,  till  the 
aged  monarch  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  regret 
that  his  own  domestic  misfortunes  should  entail  ruin 
upon  his  people  also.  In  the  height  of  this  affliction 
and  despair,  the  young  Prince,  who,  it  was  thought,  had 
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been  slain  in  battle,  suddenly  appeared.    While  the  Co 
Barbarians,  mute  with  surprise,  doubted  the  reality  of  < 
the  figure  which  stood  before  their  eyes,  the  Canur 
addressed  them  in  terms  like  the  following: 

"  Behold  without  doubt  the  Prince  whom  you  hare 
wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  your  fault :  God  and  the 
Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  Though  my  cap- 
tive, I  receive  him  as  a  hostage,  and  take  charge  of  his 
happiness.  Should  you  violate  the  faith  which  you 
have  pledged,  it  will  not  be  on  his  innocent  head  that  I 
shall  avenge  the  treachery — wild  beasts  alone  fly  upon 
the  first  person  they  meet,  though  they  have  received 
from  hint  no  injury.  But  remember  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  unjust  aggressor  is  crushed  with  merited  pu- 
nishment, and  that  you  will  then  have  as  enemies  the 
Romans  and  myself,  by  whom  you  have  been  van- 
quished, and  from  whom  in  their  compassion  you  now 
receive  Peace."*  Thus  did  Julian  inspire  the  Bar- 
barians with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect,  after 
having  secured  by  the  sword  that  Peace  which  a  Roman 
Prefect  had  wished  to  obtain  by  a  purchase  derogatory 
to  the  dignity,  though  sanctioned  by  the  permission  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  which  enabled  the  Gauls,  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  Chamavi,  to  procure  from  Britain 
those  supplies  of  corn  which  their  ravaged  and  uncul- 
tivated lands  could  not  afford. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  which  had  been  Expedition 
granted  to  the  Alemanni,  Julian  again  passed  the  of  J"''" 
Rhine,  and  spread  the  ravages  of  war  over  their  Coun-  fe0"1  ** 
try.     Under  the  pressure  of  this  distress,  Soomar  **' 
and  H  ort  aire,  two  of  their  Kings,  came  to  him  in  per- 
son, and  obtained  a  Peace,  offering  to  restore  all  their 
Roman  prisoners.    Having  selected  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  various  ruined  villages  and  cities  a  list  of 
such  persons  as  to  their  knowledge  had  been  carried 
into  coptivity,  he  discovered  every  attempt  to  conceal 
any  part  of  the  numbers  wanfing,  with  an  exactness, 
which  appeared  to  the  Barbarians  the  result  of  super- 
natural knowledge,  and  with  a  tone  of  command  and 
menace,  which  alarmed  them  into  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  promises.    The  number  of  prisoners 
whom  he  rescued  out  of  the  power  of  the  Barbarians 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand. 

Julian's  third  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  which  raised  to  a  still  greater 
height  the  fame  which  a  series  of  victories  had  con- 
ferred. In  consequence  of  the  hostile  movements  of 
the  enemy,  having  penetrated  as  far  as  Salles,  where 
the  territories  of  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  ended, 
wasting  the  country  far  and  wide,  he  was  enabled  to 
prescribe  his  own  terms  of  Peace  to  six  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Alemanni.  A  war  so  meritorious  in  its  nature,  and 
so  glorious  in  its  result,  being  thus  coneluded,  Julian 
put  his  forces  into  winter-quarters,  and  retired  to 
Paris. 

The  wisdom  of  Julian  daring  the  intervals  of  puWic  Julian  re- 
tranquillity,  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  courage  Pair* th* 
during  the  eventful  seasons  of  war.  He  was  sedulously 
employed  in  repairing  the  shattered  cities  of  Gaul,  and 
rebuilt  in  particular  seven  posts  of  consequence  between 
Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.f  It  formed  a  part  ot 
his  excellent  policy  to  require  the  Barbarians,  by  the  con- 
of  the  Treaties  which  be  granted,  to  provide  and 
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rlutory.  convey  the  materials  necessary  towards  the  completion 
of  works,  by  which  themselves  were  curbed  and  overawed. 
Cities  rose  from  their  ruins  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
persons  who  had  laboured  to  demolish  them,  and  had 
exulted  in  the  hope  that  the  effects  of  their  vengeance 
would  have  been  permanently  felt.  While  the  Barbarians 
contributed  to  the  work  through  fear  of  the  Ctttar,  the 
Romans  were  moved  by  attachment  to  him  to  prosecute 
it  with  the  most  strenuous  activity.  Even  the  auxiliary 
troops,  though  they  had  always  claimed  exemption  from 
tasks  of  this  nature,  vied  with  the  Romans  in  undergoing 
the  fatigue  of  the  most  laborious  and  servile  duties.  Yet 
the  soldiers  were  not  without  subjects  of  complaint. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  they  had  received 
neither  the  extraordinary  donative  nor  their  regular  pay, 
and  it  required  all  the  conciliatory  arts  and  eloquence  of 
the  Ctetar,  denied  as  he  was  even  the  jwwer  of  recom- 
pensing merit,  to  silence  the  clamours  and  mutiny 
which  the  parsimoniousness  of  the  Emperor  had 
caused.*  To  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
scarcity,  arising  from  the  suspension  of  tillage,  which 
the  ravages  of  war  had  induced,  it  was  the  particular 
care  of  Julian  to  restore  the  secure  navigation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  consequence  of  his  measures  six  hundred 
ships, t  having  made  several  voyages  to  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  returned  with  large  supplies  of  corn, — a  circum- 
stance calculated  to  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Britain.  By  these  wise  measures  the  Pro- 
^^fVince  of  Gaul  felt  again  the  impulse  and  the  blessings 
Juliia,  of  industry,  and  presented  a  picture  of  established 
i  security  and  rising  wealth.  \  The  administration  of  Julian 
was  marked  by  a  strict  adherence  to  justice,  tempered 
with  mildness  and  clemency.  Before  he  departed  on  his 
campaigns,  he  referred  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces 
the  parties  who  had  been  brought  before  his  tribunal, 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  he 
enjoined  these  officers  to  defer  till  his  return  the  execu- 
tion of  sentences,  which  he  then  revised  and  softened  on 
the  principles  of  natural  equity,  and  by  the  dictates  of  a 
humane  disposition.  Careful  to  require  in  all  cases 
unquestionable  evidence  in  order  to  convict,  and  to 
avoid  attaching  the  weight  of  proof  to  mere  warmth 
of  assertion,  he  checked  the  vehemence  of  Delphidius, 
who  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  extortion  Numerius,  a 
former  Governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul. — "  Who  will  ever 
be  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  fiery  advocate,  "if  it  be 
sufficient  to  deny?"  "  And  who,"  replied  the  Cesar, 
"  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  ?"&, 

But,  although  inclined  to  lenient  measures,  he  had 
the  firmness,  when  occasion  required  it,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  justice  against  those  who,  appointed  to  admi- 
nister it,  had  violated  its  laws.  Such  persons,  in  conse- 
quence, assailed  him  with  the  falsest  calumnies,  or  exer- 
cised against  him  the  more  subtle  and  secret  arts  of  a 
malice,  which  put  on  the  disguise  of  admiration  itself,  iu 
order  to  excite  with  keener  edge  the  jealousy  of  the  Em- 
Nor  was  it  in  his  judicial  capacity  alone  that 
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Julian  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Province  which  had  been  consigned  to  bis  care. 
The  receipts  of  the  Public  Treasury  were  examined,  and 
the  means  of  alleviating  the  landed  proprietor  attentively 
considered.  Florentius,  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Gaul,  an 
oppressor  insensible  to  pity  or  to  shame,  had  insisted  on 
the  levy  of  an  extraordinary  tax,  which  Julian,  having 
demonstrated  it  to  be  unnecessary  and  vexatious,  reso- 
lutely rejected.  The  Pnefect,  though  checked  at  first  by 
this  vigorous  conduct,  sent  a  new  superdiction  for  his  sig- 
nature, which  he  indignantly  cast  to  the  ground.  "  How," 
he  himself  writes,  "  could  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
act  otherwise  than  I  have  acted  ?  Could  I  abandon  the 
wretched  subjects  to  robbers,  who  by  unworthy  acts  have 
already  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity?  A  Tribune, 
who  deserts  his  post,  which  he  could  not  retain  without 
the  immediate  loss  of  his  life,  is  punished  with  death,  and 
even  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  :  how  then  can  I 
have  the  meanness  to  abandon  the  post  of  defending 
these  unhappy  men  against  such  oppressors  ?  As  God 
has  placed  me  in  this  post,  so  will  he  assist  me. 
Should  I  be  doomed  to  suffer,  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  is  no  small  consolation.  Would  that  the  Gods 
gave  to  me  a  counsellor  like  the  excellent  Sallusl!  If  I 
should  be  superseded,  I  shall  submit  to  it  without  repin- 
ing. It  is  better  to  act  well  for  a  short  time,  than  ill 
for  a  long  time.,'•  Sallust  here  mentioned,  was  a  merito- 
rious officer,  who  had  gained  the  intimate  friendship  and 
almost  filial  reverence  of  Julian  by  the  integrity  which 
dictated,  and  the  delicacy  which  recommended  his  coun- 
sels, and  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
ministers  who  surrounded  the  jealous  Emperor.  The 
complaints  of  Florentius  were  not  effectual,  so  thatJulian 
diminished  even  the  ancient  impositions  which  were  too 
heavy  for  a  distressed  Province,  the  prey  as  well  of  the 
Barbarian  as  of  the  Roman,  of  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  plunderer. 

While  the  military  and  Civil  measures  of  Julian  excited 
the  dread  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  was  sent  to  re- 
press, and  the  admiration  of  the  Provincials,  whom  he 
laboured  to  organize  and  protect,  they  were  obscured 
and  ridiculed  by  the  courtly  buffoons,  who  studied 
the  humours  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  de- 
luded Constantius.  The  Eunuchs  had  at  first  opposed 
his  promotion :  they  now  decried  the  qualities  which 
it  hail  served  so  conspicuously  to  display.  The  coarsest 
raillery  was  directed  against  the  uncouthneas  of  hia 
person,  and  awkwardness  of  his  manner.t  The  un- 
assuming narratives  of  his  great  exploits  were  repre- 
sented as  the  rhetorical  inventions  of  a  loquacious  Greek 
pedant.  But  so  far  was  the  force  of  Truth  from  being 
suppressed  by  the  artifices  of  affected  contempt,  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  with  most  extravagant  vanity, 
was  desirous  of  placing  on  his  own  brows  the  laurels 
which  the  Casar  had  reaped :  his  arrangements,  his  cou- 
rage, his  ability  during  a  conflict,  in  which  he  was  not 
even  present,  were  celebrated  in  an  edict,  from  which 
the  name  of  Julian  was  wholly  omitted.  But  a  piece 
of  absurdity  so  palpable  was  but  ill  calculated  to  calm 
the  secret  apprehensions  which,  excited  by  his  own 
jealousy,  were  carefully  nurtured  by  the  intriguers  who 
infested  his  palace.    The  workings  of  hatred  became 
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htaj.  at  length  more  apparent  by  a  step  roost  insidiously  con- 
trived to  effect  the  ultimate  ruin  of  Julian.  While  the 
Cesar  was  still  in  winter-quarters  at  Paris,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  Decentiua,  charged  with  peremp- 
tory orders  from  the  Emperor  to  bring  away  from  the 
army  the  Batavians  and  other  auiiliaries,  and  three 
hundred  men  selected  out  of  each  of  the  remaining 
bands,  that  this  large  Body  might  march  without  delay 
against  the  Persians.  By  a  message  which  commanded 
him  to  give  up  the  flower  of  his  troops— the  veterans 
whom  he  had  trained  and  led  to  victory — Julian  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  drawing  upon  him- 
»- ».  self  the  resentment  of  Constantius  if  he  refused  to  at- 
360.  tend  to  it ;  or,  of  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Barba- 
rians if  he  complied  with  it.  In  this  dilemma,  he  re- 
solved to  obey,  but  at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  title 
of  Ctrsar,  and  to  return  to  private  life.  He  pointed 
out.  however,  the  breach  of  public  faith  which  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  mandate  would  cause.  The  greater  part 
of  the  auxiliaries,  raised  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  had 
engaged  iu  the  Roman  service  upon  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps ;  and  the  violation 
of  an  article,  which  had  always  been  positively  stipulated 
by  the  people  beyond  the  Rhine,  would  naturally  tend 
to  annihilate  all  confidence  for  the  future.  No  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  Julian.  Dis- 
content arose  among  the  forces,  terror  among  the  inha- 
bitants :  the  former  were  incensed  at  being  torn  from 
the  General  to  whom  they  were  devoted  through  the 
remembrance  of  kindness  and  of  glory,  and  the  lands 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  ties  of  habit  and  affec- 
tion, in  order  to  march,  "  with  many  a  weary  step,  and 
many  a  groan,''  into  distant  regions  of  the  East ;  the 
latter  were  filled  with  consternation,  lest  their  territo- 
ries, unprotected  by  the  veterans,  to  which  they  owed 
their  renovated  prosperity,  should  be  again  exposed  to 
the  irruptions  of  tbe  Germans,  and  replunged  in  all 
the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation.  The  wives  of  sol- 
diers, showing  their  infante  at  the  breast,  conjured  them 
again  not  to  desert  the  objects  of  their  love, 
^•toui  Julian,  destitute  of  trusty  counsellors,  was  anxious 
'  ■*  to  confer  with  Lupicinus,  the  General  of  the  Cavalry,  and 
t,r7-  with  toe  Prefect  Florentius.  But  the  former  was  absent 
in  Britain  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picte ; 
the  latter,  wbo,  it  was  commonly  reported,  had  induced 
Emperor  to  adopt  the  measure,  was  at 


>  he  persisted  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  press- 
ing solicitation  of  the  Cteutr.  Decentius,  fearful  lest 
the  outcries  which  were  heard  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
libels  against  Constantius,  which  were  privately  dis- 
persed among  the  soldiery,  should  lead  to  some  se- 
ditious movement,  prevailed  on  Julian  to  give  orders 
for  the  immediate  departure  of  the  troops.  Moved  by 
the  distress  of  the  soldiers,  who  bitterly  complained  that 
they  were  banished  like  criminals  into  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  Earth,  while  their  wives,  children,  and  re- 
lations would  be  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Barba- 
rians, he  supplied  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
public  carriages  to  transport  their  families.  When  the 
forces  were  ready  to  depart,  Julian  warned  Decentius 
of  the  danger  of  suffering  them  to  march  through  Paris, 
where  be  was  still  in  winter-quarters ;  but  Decentius,  on 
the  other  hand,  apprehensive  lest  the  refusal  of  a  last 
interview  should  lead  to  mutiny,  neglected  his  judicious 
advice.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops  the  Co-tar  hav- 
ing received  them  with  peculiar  kindness,  ascended  a 
tribunal  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
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made  a  long  and  studied  harangue,  in  which,  after 
having  recalled  and  extolled  their  achievements,  he 
encouraged  them  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  commands 
of  the  Emperor,  who  had  the  will  and  the  means  to 
reward  their  merit.  After  this  address,  the  soldiers 
preserved  a  mournful  silence,  while  the  crowds  con- 
jured them  not  to  abandon  a  Country  which  they  had 
delivered  by  their  courage.  Julian  then  entertained, 
with  every  mark  of  the  tenderest  friendship,  the  chief  ^'"J 
officers,  who  returned  to  their  quarters  full  of  anxiety  Emperor, 
and  affliction  at  the  prospect  of  being  reft  as  well  from 
their  native  homes,  as  from  a  General  so  affectionately 
interested  in  their  welfare.*  Their  feelings  found  a  cor- 
responding lone  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers.  Amid 
the  festivity  allowed  on  the  eve  of  departure,  the  only 
resource  by  which  their  misfortunes  could  be  averted, 
was  discussed ;  their  passionate  murmurs  and  mutual  ex- 
hortations were  gradually  increased  by  the  effect  of  wine, 
and  by  the  circulation  of  secret  libels.  Their  feelings 
being  thus  wound  up,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  they  flew 
to  arro%  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  with  tumultuous 
cries  proclaimed  Julian  AugvMut.  Julian  ordered  the 
gates  of  his  palace  to  be  closed,  and  refused  to  show 
himself  to  the  impatient  multitude  till  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing. At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers  forcibly 
entered  the  palace,  and  again  saluted  Julian  with  the 
title  of  Emperor.  Julian  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  reminded  them  of  their  alle- 
giance, and  promised  that  be  would  prevail  upon  Con- 
stantius to  countermand  the  order  which  had  occa- 
sioned their  sedition.  But  tbe  soldiers,  conscious  of 
their  danger  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor,  against 
whom  they  had  rebelled,  were  at  length  so  transported 
with  rage  as  to  threaten  the  Catar  with  immediate 
death  if  he  continued  to  decline  the  dignity  which  they 
were  eager  to  bestow. 

Having  yielded  to  this  menace,  he  was  lifted  up  on 
a  shield,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  troops, 
and  a  golden  collar,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
supplied  the  place  of  a  diadem.  A  donative  was  then 
promised  to  the  soldiers,  and  Julian  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace,  with  the  appearance  of  the  utmost 
grief.  How  far  such  grief  was  sincere.t  can  hardly  be 
determined.  A  high  sense  of  honour  and  justice  cha- 
racterised his  conduct ;  yet  ambition  held  strong  sway 
over  his  mind,  and  resentment  may,  perhaps,  have  had 
ite  influence.  Julian  himself  calls  the  Deities  to  wit- 
ness, that  he  was  unacquainted,  till  the  close  of  the 
evening,  with  the  intentions  of  the  army.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  credulous  reliance  on  certain 
dreams  and  predictions,  which  assured  him  that  he 
would  one  day  become  Emperor,  had  not  some  e fleet  iu 
leading  him  to  expect  and  desire  a  result,  under  existing 
circumstances  so  natural ;  and  in  inducing  him,  perhaps 
almost  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  his  own  con- 
sciousness, to  court  popularity  with  greater  art  and 
assiduity.  On  first  receiving  intelligence  of  the  con-  Hil  vi 
spiracy,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  afterwards  related  to  his 
friends,  that  he  bad  seen  in  a  vision  the  Genius  of  the 


•  Ammian.  lib.  n.  Liban.  Oral.  xii.  Joliao.  ad  Jikr*.  Ac 
t  The  ChriHiao  writer*.  Gregory  Naxianieoiit,  (p.  58. 67.)  Philo*. 
torgiua,  (lib.  vi.)  Theodoret,  (lib.  ii.  c.  28.)  sad  Sotoman,  (p.  IS.) 
•cam  to  bite  thought  that  be  wa*  privy  Iu  th«  design*  of  Um  soldiery. 
Zoaaras  say*  that  be  privately  gained  the  officer*,  who,  by  hi*  direction, 
excited  the  toldien  to  threaten  him  as  they  did,  (bat  he  might  appear 
to  have  accepted  tbe  Purple  in  order  to  save  hi*  life.  (p.  18.)  See 
Vmv.  Hit.  vol.  xri.  p.  219.  Dote  x.  ^ 
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of  abundance,  ud  complaining  that  he  had  long 
at  hi*  door,  and  had  often  been  forced  to  retire.  On 
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hearing  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  he  besought 
Jupiter  to  signify  his  will,  and  he  was  directed  by 
an  omen  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  army.  In 
these  instances  may  be  discerned  tbat  bias  towards 
superstition,  which  is  so  rarely  untinctured  by  du- 
plicity. 

The  resolution  with  which  Julian  rejected  the  advice 
of  his  soldiers  to  put  to  deuth  the  partisans  of  Con- 
stantius  who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  and  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  forgave  an  Eunuch,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  bribed  to  murder  him,  are  traits  calculated  to 
confirm  the  hisrh  opinion  entertained  of  his  character. 
No  blood  was  shed  :  Florentins  fled  from  Gaul ;  Lupi- 
einus,  on  returning  from  Britain,  was  arrested,  but 
experienced  humane  treatment. 
H  i,  letter  to  After  h„i„g  assembled  his  troops,  and  exhorted  them 
CoMtaotiw.  to  protect  him  whom  thry  themselves  had  exalted  to  the 
Imperial  dignity,  he  wrote,  in  hi*  name  and  that  of  the 
army,  a  conciliatory  epistle  to  the  Emperor,  which  he 
sent  by  two  of  his  chief  officers,  Pentadius  and  Eulhe- 
rius.  Assuming  only  the  name  of  Ctraar,  he  detailed 
the  circumstances  of  his  promotion,  and  solicited  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  title  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  accept ;  he  allowed  the  supremacy  of 
Constantius  to  whom  be  promised  to  send  yearly 
Spanish  horses  and  some  foreiem  troops,  and  to  leave 
the  nomination  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  But  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  represented  that  the  state  of 
Oanl  was  such,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  spare  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  bar  wasted  regions,  she  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  other  Provinces.* 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  met  the  Emperor  at 
Ccpsarea,  in  Cappadocia.  The  letters,  with  which  they 
were  charged,  transported  him  with  inordinate  rage, 
and  he  dismissed  ihetti,  trembling,  from  his  presence, 
without  interrogating  or  listening  to  them.  In  the 
height  of  his  fury  he  hesitated  whether  be  should  pro- 
secute his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  or  march 
without  delay  against  his  rival.  On  calmer  thoughts, 
he  despatched  Leonas,  his  Qusntor,  into  Gaul,  with  a 
threatening  letter,  io  which,  after  annulling  Julian's 
Civil  and  military  appointments  end  nominating  new 
officers,  he  required  him  to  lay  down  the  title  which  had 
been  conferred  by  rebels,  and,  as  he  valued  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
rank  of  Ctetar,  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain. 
Julian  gave  audience  to  Leonas,  sitting  on  his  tribunal, 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  purposely 
assembled,  and  the  QiMestor  read  with  a  lond  voice  the 
letter  of  Constantius.  Julian  then  declared  that  he 
to  resign  his  new  dignity,  if  he  obtained 
of  the  soldiery,  by  whom  it  had  been  be- 
The  words  were  scarcely 
rated  acclamations  confirmed  to  him  the  title  of  Av%u*- 
fsw.  When  that  part  of  the  letter  was  read,  in  which 
Julian  was  accused  of  ingratitude  towards  the  Empe- 
ror, who  observed,  that  he  found  him  an  orphan,  and 


bis  infancy  and  education.  »  An  orphan  !"  (cried  the 
indignant  Julian,)  "does  it  become  the  assassin  of  my 
father  and  of  all  my  family,  to  reproach  me  that  I  was 
left  an  orphan  ?  Does  he  wish  to  reopen  wounds 
which  are  scarcely  closed  ?"  The  assembly  being  dis- 
missed, Leonas  who  had  been  treated  with  the  atten- 
tions due  to  his  rank  and  merit,  was  sent  back  with  a 
letter,  in  which  Julian  expressed  without 
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prlralc  one.  Oiled  with  cutting  reproaches,  which  be  had  not  urn, 
sad  would  hei*  thought  it  unbecoming  to  insert  in  bis  Hiatory.  (lib.  as. 
167.) 


feelings  which  he  had  long  smothered. 

In  the  mean  time,  while 
in  the  Persian  war,  Julian  passed  the  Rhine  at  Tricesi- 
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ma,"  and  fell  suddenly  on  the  Atluarii,  a  Tribe  of 
Franks,  inhabiting  the  present  Countries  of  Cleves  sod 
Munster,  who  had  repeatedly  invaded  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier. He  slaughtered  great  numbers  of  them,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  submit.  Having  spent  three 
months  in  this  expedition,  he  visited  the  fortresses  along 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basle,  recovered  and  fortified  some 
places  which  were  still  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  passed 

Vienna.  Here  he'  celebrated  the  fifth  year'which  had 
elapsed  since  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Ceetar,  and 
assumed  the  diudem,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  which  was  borne  by  the  Emperors  since  Con- 
stan tine. t  But  the  Alemanni,  though  subdued  by 
arms  and  bound  by  Treaties  still  evinced  a  disposition 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  frustrate 
his  design  of  imparting  permanent  tranquillity 
Gaul.  They  again  broke  into  that  Provii 
aide  of  Rhaetia,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  devas- 
tation. Radomarios,  one  of  their  Kings  (whose 
Country  lay  near  Basis)  an  extremely  crafty  and 
dangerous  man,  pretended  to  feel  the  deepest  respect 
for  Julian,  on  whom  he  lavished  the  most  lofty  titles, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  communications  with 
Constantius  secretly  fomented  the  hostilities  of  which  he 
affected  to  complain.  Julian,  having  intercepted  a  letter 
which  disclosed  his  dissimulation,  resolved  to  use  artifice 
against  artifice,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  a  ban- 
quet, which  he  imprudently  accepted,  and  banished  him 
into  Spain.  Julian  had  already  despatched  against  the 
Alemanni,  Lebano,  one  of  his  commanders,  who  was 
killed,  and  his  troops  routed.  He  advanced,  therefore, 
in  person,  passed  the  Rhine  for  the  last  time,  surprised 
the  Barbarians  destroyed  great  numbers,  and  obliged 
the  rest,  after  having  restored  their  booty,  to  receive 
Peace  on  the  conditions  which  he  chose  u 
and  which  they  durst  not  violate  during  his 

In  the  mean  time,  the  active  and  formidable  prepara-  Opes  re; 
lions  of  Constantius  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  •»r» 
mistaken,  that  he  was  unalterably  determined  on  wskr.  ^* 
Julian,  after  the  failure  of  several  messages  hopeleaa 
of  effecting  by  negotiation  any  amicable  settlement  of 

•  Triceaima  i«  >oppo»ed  by  wim  to  be  Cle»e«,  by  olhrr*  Kellro. 
|  About  thi»  time  dird  Helena,  hl<  wife.  Her  pregnancy  had  been 
•  >.»,  and  her  d.r«  abridged,  by  tU  detectable  aria 
It  b  >aid,  (though  the  auertios  n  irreroncilabke  with 
the  known  character  of  tlx  Kmpre**,)  ceu>ed  to  be  employed,  when 
delivered  of  a  «on.  Obsirlrir  cvrrupta  mtrcrdt,  max  it  alum  prwmto 
fituttfmm  rawernnMf  umbilico  w-curi/.  (Ammiaii.  lib.  iti  c.  10.) 
When  she  accompanied  to  Rome  live  Kmperor  and  hi*  wife,  the  latter 
ijumiNm  vnfmim  bibrre  frr  frmmdtm  tJltxri,  »l  iftn'lirtctimftit  (was 
puifi,  imrntf/urvn  atficrrrl  pmrtwwk.  (Ht.)  Her  body  was  sent  le> 
Rome,  and  interred  near  that  of  her  aiaier  Connantma.  (Id.  lib. asi. 
C.  1.)  She  i»  atyled  on  medala  Klavia  Julu  Helena,  and  on  some  has 
the  tide  of  Aitgmta.  Julian  did  not  re-marry.  Pagan  writen  tpeakr 
of  hi*  chastity  in  a  tone  of  panegyric,  which  eeema  to  derive  eonftr- 
-Of  Ih.  Christian*.    Set  La  Blelerte,  >«•  — 
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aWy.  their  dispute,  ventured  at  length  to  throw  off  the  mask 

'  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  and  openly  committed  the 
care  of  his  life  to  the  Gods.  At  this  critical  period  he 
benl  his  mind  toward*  the  moat  effectual  means  of 
securing  his  newly  acquired  power.  He  perceived  the 
hi;h  importance  of  seizing  by  a  sudden  movement  the 
Province  of  lllyricum,  which  was  able  both  to  furnish 
his  army  with  recruits,  and  to  enable  him  to  sustain  the 
expenditure  of  the  war,  by  the  resources  which  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  might  aupply.  Accordingly 
he  opened  this  design  to  his  assembled  troops,  and. 
after  expatiating  on  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  attempt,  however  daring,  conjured  ihem  to  be 
mindful  of  that  strictness  of  discipline,  and  that  regard 
for  moderation  towards  the  people,  which  had  reflected 
upon  them  more  lustre  than  the  most  splendid  military 
achievement;*.  No  sooner  was  his  animated  address 
concluded,  than  the  same  soldiers,  whom  the  prospect 
of  leaving  Gaul  had  roused  to  rebellion  against  Con- 
stantino, now,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  evinced  by  their 
unanimous  acclamations,  and  by  the  loud  clashing  of 
their  shields,  their  readiness  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Julian  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  world.  They 
then  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
person,  and,  pointing  their  naked  swords  to  their  throats, 
with  dreudful  imprecations,  that,  devoted  to  his 
e,  they  would  shed  for  him,  if  necessity  should 


require  it,  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  Nebridius 
alone,  who  held  at  that  lime  the  office  of  Prtetorian 
Prartect,  courageously  refused  to  enter  into  this  engage- 
enl  Raised  to  his  dignity  by  the  sole  favour  of  Con- 
stantius, he  had  the  nobleness  of  mind  to  declare,  that  he 
would  not  bind  himself  to  act  against  his  benefactor  and 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  falling  a 
to  the  armed  crowd,  from  whose  fury  he  was 
screened  by  Julian,  who  threw  over  the  Prefect  his  Im- 
perial mantle,  and  afterwards  allowed  him  to  retire  unmo- 
lested into  Hetruria.  His  disinterestedness  and  loyalty, 
though  unfeelingly  dis|>arBged  by  an  ancient  Orator, 
cannot  but  obtain  their  full  meed  of  praise  from  the  im- 
partiality of  the  modern  Historian.  The  office  of  Ne- 
bridius was  afterwards  conferred  on  Ballust,  who  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  practically  displaying,  in  his  own 
administration,  those  principles  of  moderation  and  jus- 
tice which  had  before  distinguished  his  instructions. 

Julian,  now  fully  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  his  troops, 
divided  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  numerical 
strength  might  appear  large  beyond  reality,  and  that 
tbey  might  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  in  a  greater 
variety  of  directions.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  sent 
into  Panoo'nia,  under  the  conduct  of  Nevitta,  Joviiis, 
and  Jovinus,  and  ordered  to  march  by  different  routes: 
the  remaining  three  thousand,  which  completed  his 
army,  were  commanded  by  Julian  himself;  all  were 
appointed  to  meet  at  Sirmium,  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. At  the  head  of  his  select  band,  Julian  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  Marcian  Forest,  advanced  with 
rapidity  over  mountain  and  morass,  careless  whether 
he  passed  the  Country  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  and  pressing  on  with  the  greatest  vigour 
and  secrecy  by  land  and  water,  after  a  series  of  die 
most  skilful  manoeuvres,  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Bo- 
nonia,  which  is  but  nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium, 
before  the  enemy  bad  any  certain  knowledge  that  he 
had  begun  his  inarch  frcm  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Dagalaipb.ua,  ooe  of  his  officers,  hastening  with  a  Body 
of  light  infantry,  immediately  surprised  Lucilian,  who 
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the  military  in  lllyricum,  aud  intended,  in  Ceaiuatius, 
of  certain  confused  reports,  to  i 
hia  forces.  Suddenly  roused  from  repose 
thrown  upon  a  horse,  he  was  brought,  stupified  with 
terror,  into  the  presence  of  Julian.  But  no  sooner 
had  be  recovered  his  self-possession  and  bewildered 
senses,  than  with  singular  imprudence  he  ventured  to 
remark  to  Julian,  that  he  had  rashly  thrown  himself, 
with  a  small  number  of  men,  into  the  midst  of  his  ad- 
versaries. "  Reserve  for  Constantius  these  prudent 
counsels,  (replied  the  conqueror  with  a  bitter  smile,) 
when  I  gave  you  my  Purple  to  kiss,  I  wished  not  to 
receive  your  advice,  but  to  dispel  your  fears."  Seur 
sible  that  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  his  life,  was  placed 
on  a  desperate  cast,  Julian  continued  with  undiminished 
speed,  energy,  and  Iwldness,  to  urge  on  the  execution 
of  his  project.  As  he  approached  the  suburbs  of  Sir- 
mium, he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
by  the  soldiers  and  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  people, 
who  led  him,  with  due  honours,  to  the  Imperial  palaoa. 
Departing  on  the  dawn  of  the  third  day,  he  seized 
without  opposition  the  important  pass  of  Succi,  a  very 
narrow  and  precipitous  defile  between  Mount  Haemus 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  which  separates  the  Provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Illyria.  Having  intrusted  the  defence  of 
this  post  to  Nevitta.  who,  with  the  other  commanders, 
had  ably  effected,  in  ten  or  eleven  days'  time,  the  de- 
signed junction  at  Sirmium,  he  returned  to  Neissus, 
where  he  employed  his  time  in  levying  fresh  troops 
from  all  quarters,  and  in  writing  to  several  cities  of 
Greece,  among  the  rest,  Athens,  Lacedeemon,  and 
Corinth,  to  explain  and  justify,  with  a  degree  of  study 
and  solicitude  which  evinced  the  weight  he  attached  to 
public  esteem,  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  revolt 
against  Constantius.*  The  power  of  Julian  soon  be- 
came widely  felt.  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who  were 
stigmatized  in  the  public  Acts  of  the  year  by  the  title  of 
the  "  fugitive  Consuls, "t  abandoned  the  Prefectures  of 
Italy  and  lllyricum,  over  which  they  had  been  respect- 
ively placed,  and  hastened  to  acquaint  the  Emperor 
with  the  imminent  dangers  which  threatened  his  Em- 
pire. The  deserted  Proviuces  submitted  to  J  ulian,  the 
master  of  Italy  ;  he  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  Rome 
an  epistle,  which  contained  invectives  so  severe  against 
the  vices  of  Constantius,  that  the  assembly  exclaimed 
with  one  accord,  as  if  Julian  hod  been  present.  "  We 
beseech  you  to  respect  the  author  of  your  fortune :" — 
an  expression  which  may.  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
evincing  their  courage  and  gratitude,  though  it  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  choice  of  Julian  as 
Ctesar  was  a  blessing  conferred  on  them,  and  was 
sufficient  to  throw  the  many  faults  of  Constantius  into 
the  shade.  | 

Constantius  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  speed  and  Prepara- 
success  of  Julian,  than,  availing  himself  of  the  retreat  <">«•  »' 
of  the  Persian  Monarch,  against  whom  be  was  engaged,  ton»"""«»> 
he  prepared  to  attack  his  rival — a  task  the  difficulties 
of  which  he  affected  to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

•  The  onlr  one  of  these  epistles  which  Mill  remains  m  that  wiitten 
to  the  Athenian*,— an  eloquent  composition.  We  have  al«o  a  few 
lines  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  was  already  in 
possenion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Empire. 

f  Zosira.  p.  712. 

|  Qujt  dim,  Trrtuite  adminitlraitte  tutkmc  pr<efeelMrum,  reritw 
rrnttir  M  Carti,  cm  mutt  Pfobthtatu  earn  tprdom  Jt-'aHd  bruiaaitat 
grain.    Exctamotma  ft  entm,  in  unam  eanafram  ttnttatat  comgra~ 
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History.  The  progress  of  Julian,  hitherto  bo  prosperous,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  an  event,  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  embarrassment  and 
danger.  Having  found  at  Sirmium  two  legions  and  a 
cohort  of  archers  attached  to  the  cause  of  Constantius, 
he  hod  determined  to  remove  them  to  Gaul :  on  the 
march,  however,  they  resolved,  with  common  feelings 
of  discontent,  to  occupy,  in  concert  with  the  inhabitants, 
Aquileia,  a  town  of  the  greatest  strength  on  the  side  of 
ll'yricum,  and  the  key  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  On  the  first 
intelligence  of  their  refractory  movement,  Joviuus  was 
ordered  to  lead  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy,  and 
to  form  the  siege  of  this  almost  impregnable  post.  But 
whilst  the  legionaries  defended  themselves  with  obsti- 
nate courage,  the  forces  of  Julian  were  weakened  by 
this  diversion,  and  his  situation  would  have  been  ren- 
dered perilous,  had  not  the  further  progress  of  Civil 
war  been  unexpectedly  prevented  by  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius. On  his  arrivul  at  Tarsus  he  was  seized  with 
a  slight  fever,  occasioned  perhaps  by  intense  mental 
anxiety,  which  he  thought  might  be  reduced  by  exer- 
cise. Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Mopsucrene,  a 
smnll  town  on  the  borders  of  Cilicio,  where,  by  the  in- 
creasing heat  and  violence  of  his  distemper,  he  was 
Drtih  of  obliged  to  stop.  All  remedies  proving  ineffectual,  he 
Conttantiui  expired  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  Before  he  closed  his  life,  he  is  said 
to  have  named  Julian  his  successor — a  circumstance 
which  is  perhaps  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  his 
extreme  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  Faustina,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  on  the  death  of  Eusebia,  and  whom 
he  now  left  with  child,  may,  in  the  moment  of  parting 
anguish,  have  softened  down  into  tenderness  the  angry 
feelings,  which  it  was  become  useless  to  indulge,  and 
urged  him  to  assume  the  right  of  bestowing  that  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse. 

The  character  of  Constantius  was  marked  by  weak- 
ness which  unfitted  him  for  the  station  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  move.  The  slave  of  his  Eunuchs,  who  re- 
tained their  ascendancy  over  him  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  suffered  desert  to  be  neglected,  whilst  up|M>intmeiits 
were  bestowed  on  men,  who  purchased  the  favour  of  his 
M  misters,  and  who,  in  order  to  realize  the  profits  which  had 
tempted  them  to  incur  this  expense,  grievously  oppressed 
the  wretched  people  whom  they  were  sent  to  govern 
and  protect.  Surrounded  by  heartless  flatterers,  he  had 
not  perhaps  the  opportunity  of  being  convinced  of  the 
inexpediency  and  injustice  of  lite  measures  which  they 
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suggested  or  approved.  His  capacity  wag  limited,  his  Coatusti 
vanity  inordinate.  Jealous  of  his  power,  and  auspicious 
of  danger,  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  informers,  who 
prompted  bim  to  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  to  which  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  naturally  inclined.  His  pi-one- 
ness to  mercy,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  where  fear 
smothered  feeling,  though  generally  believed  to  be  sincere, 
has  been  represented  as  feigned,  but  it  has  been  so  repre- 
sented by  an  enemy.  He  was  not,  however,  without 
virtues,  which  might  have  produced  for  him  an  un- 
sullied reputation  iu  private  life,  where  his  faults 
perhaps,  would  not  have  oeen  so  glaringly  exhibited. 
Frugal  in  his  diet  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  was 
remarkable  for  a  chastity  which  suspicion  has  not 
aspersed.  His  filial  deference  is  also  an  amiable  trait, 
which  redeems  some  of  his  failings.  On  the  whole  he 
swells  the  catalogue  of  Princes,  whose  good  qualities 
have  been  repressed  and  whose  defects  elicited  by  the 
arts  of  evil  counsellors. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  rival,  Julian  Jgliu'o 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  the  place  of  his  birth,  into  UvistoC 
which  he  entered  in  triumph  amid  general  rejoicings,  n**"^ 
The  crowds  which  gathered  round  him  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  curiosity  were  surprised  at  the  small  suture 
and  youthful  appearance  of  the  conqueror  of  Barbarian 
Kings  and  nations,  whose  fame  was  diffused  through 
the  vast  extent  of  territory  which  had  witnessed  his  ex- 
traordinary success.  The  attempt  of  the  intriguer 
Eusebius  and  his  adherents  to  oppose  his  career  and 
maintain  their  own  influence  by  electing  another  Em- 
peror, were  rejected  by  the  army,  who  immediately  ac- 
quainted Julian  with  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  which  was  thus  established  without  blood- 
shed. The  remains  of  the  deceased  Emperor  were 
brought  to  Constantinople  and  solemnly  interred  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Julian  accompanied  the 
funeral  procession  on  foot,  without  a  diadem,  in  a 
mourning  habit.  The  tears  which  he  shed  seemed  to 
evince  that  reflections  on  benefits  conferred,  predomi- 
nating over  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs,  had  drewo 
forth  the  effusions  of  a  feeling  heart ;  yet,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  policy,  rather  than  sincerity,  may  have 
dictated  this  apparent  burst  of  grief.  The  legionaries 
who  occupied  Aquileia,  on  learning  the  death  of  Con-  Uairm 
stanlius,  submitted  to  the  new  Emperor  and  obtained  ackno*. 
bis  pardon.  Thus  was  J  ulian  left  in  his  thirty-second 
year  sole  master  of  the  Horn  an  Empire. 
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Jclian  no  sooner  found  bis  power  established  on  a  se- 
cure basis,  than  he  applied  himself  to  the  correction  of 
numerous  abuses,  against  which  the  public  voice  had 
been  raised,  with  a  degree  of  zeal  which  appeared  to 
have  derived  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  remem- 
brance of  private  wrongs.    A  Chamber  of  Justice*  was 
instituted  and  fixed  at  Chalcedon  to  investigate  the 
coun net  of  such  an  were  thought  to  have  discharged 
improperly  the  authority  with  which  they  had  been 
intmsted  under  the  preceding  Emperor.    But  some 
of  the  persons  selected  as  judges  were  themselves  of  too 
obnoxious  a  character  to  inspire  respect  for  this  tribu- 
nal.   Their  proceedings,  too,  were  marked  by  an  excess 
of  severity,  which  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  innocence 
itself,  or,  at  least,  which  confounded  the  different  shades 
of  criminality.  The  Consul  Taurinus,  for  instance,  whose 
only  guilt  consisted  in  his  fidelity  to  the  deceased  Prince, 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  and  the  Acts  of  his  trial 
were  dated  from  his  Consulate  ;  an  ill-judged  and  un- 
necessary measure,  which  was   calculated  to  excite 
indignation,  as  it  seemed  to  reflect  new  disgrace  on  an 
office  which  had  not  yet  wholly  lost  its  attractions.  But 
"  Justice  herself  wept  and  taxed  the  Emperor  with  in- 
gratitude," to  use  the  terms  of  the  impartial  Ammianus, 
when  Ursulus,t  who,  during  his  office  of  Treasurer  in 
Gaul,  bad  opportunely  assisted  Julian  in  opposition  to 
the  known  wishes  of  Constanlius,  was  put  to  death.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  clear 
himself  from  the  deep  odium  and  execrations  which  so 
unjustifiable  a  sentence  had  excited,  by  denying  that  he 
had  ever  consented  to  his  execution,  and  by  restoring 
to  his  daughter  a  part  of  his  confiscated  properly.  He 
represented  the  unfortunate  man  as  the  victim  of  a 
soldiery,  provoked  at  expressions  which  he  had  dropped 
against  Uieir  waut  of  courage.    A  very  different  impres- 
sion was  produced  by  the  signal  punishment  of  some 
notorious  informers,    Paul,  called  the  Chain,*  whose 
very  name  could  scarcely  be  uttered  without  a  shudder 
of  horror,  was  consigned  to  the  flames.    Capital  punish- 
ment was  also  inflicted  on  the  Eunuch  Eusebius,  the 
Chamberlain  of  Constantius,  who.  raised  from  the  most 
abject  condition,  had  exerted  a  complete  and  pernicious 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  master. 

The  plans  of  reform,  which  Julian  had  adopted,  were 
next  extended  to  the  Imperial  household,  into  which  the 
wasteful  disstpatiou  of  Constantius  had  introduced  every 
refinement  of  luxury.  Yet  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
an  alloy  of  inconsiderate  rigour  is  said  to  have  mixed 


•  Amman,  lib.  xxii.  e.  3.    Libia.  Oral.  Poml.  c.  74. 
f  Urn  I,  vrri  nrctvt,  lorgittomtm  Omulu,  ipna  nu 
Jnnua,  impmlonm  argnou  ul  tngrnimm.  (lib.  xxii.  c  3.) 
J  See  above,  p.  179. 
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itself  with  measures  of  unquestionable  utility.  A  thou- 
sand cooks,  with  as  many  cupbearers,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  barbers,  besides  eunuchs  as  count- 
less as  swarms  of  summer  insects  •  drained,  in  haughty 
indolence,  the  public  revenue.  Julian,  having  occasion 
for  a  barber,  one  so  splendidly  arrayed  presented  him- 
self, that  he  exclaimed  with  astonishment,  "  It  was  a  bar- 
ber I  sent  for,  not  a  receiver- general  of  the  finances/'f 
This  man,  being  asked  the  value  of  his  appointment,  re- 
plied, that  he  received  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  per- 
sons and  as  many  horses,  without  reckoning  a  consider- 
able annual  pension  and  many  profitable  perquisites. 
The  indignation  of  the  Imperial  Philosopher  was 
aroused,  and  he  soon  cleared  his  Palace  of  inmates  so 
useless  and  so  expensive.^  His  love  of  simplicity,  how- 
ever, so  strongly,  and,  doubtless,  so  intentionally  con- 
trasted with  the  ostentatious  taste  of  his  predecessor, 
was  blamed  by  those,  who  considered  it  as  a  violent  ex- 
treme, liable,  by  stripping  power  of  its  glittering  exter- 
nals, to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  influence  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  multitude.  It  was  a  juster  subject  of  censure, 
that  his  indiscriminate  severity  struck  with  poverty  and 
disgrace,  not  merely  the  profligate  menial,  by  whom 
that  treatment  was  amply  deserved,  but  the  faithful 
domestic,  whose  long  services  had  a  claim  to  indulgence, 
if  not  to  gratitude. 

The  conductor  Julian  towards  the  Senntc  was  equally  cfinCtKl 
different  from  that  observed  in  the  preceding  reign.  Julian  io- 
Coustantius  had  never  condescended  to  >isit  their  as-  ward,  the 
scmblies,  to  consult  their  opinions,  nor  even  to  offer  S*"1*- 
them  a  seat  when  summoned  to  receive  his  commands. 
Julian,  on  the  contrary,  who  wished  to  appear  observ- 
ant of  the  forms  of  the  old  Republic,  was  assiduous  in  his 
attendance  at  their  deliberations,  allowed  them  to  enjoy 
the  full  liberty  of  discussion,  and  took  pleasure  in  giving 
scope  to  the  studied  variety  ofhis  own  oratorical  talents. 
It  has  been  incorrectly  asserted,  however,  that  he  was 
the  first  and  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  since  the 
death  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  made  harangues  in  the 
Senate-5    Averse  to  the  haughtiness  of  despotism,  he 
refused  the  title  of  Dominus,  or  Lord.H  to  which 

•  T^nxm,  rmi(  ri,  nunrnt  rtfi  f«  r*pti#»  l>       Libao.  Coup. 
Sot rat  lib.  iii.   Zonar.  lib.  xiil. 

t  *'  Ef9,"  tnotut,  "  nan  rathiuJtm  jnui,  ttd  tontvrtm  acciri." 
Amiaiin.  lib.  xxii.  e.  4.  la  Zonaxas,  Ku^ia  i<mTtK  i7««  AAA"  ti 
frynXmruA.    lib.  xiii. 

J  Th«  affews  called  Apentt*  in  rtiui  were  reduced  from  ten 
thousand  to  tevraicen;  (Libu.  Oral,  xii.)  and  the  CWimi,  whose 
employment  wk  to  girt  information  to  die  Emperor  of  what  happened 
in  tbe  Province*,  were  diimueed,  tad  their  office  aupprcued.  (Am- 
niao.  lib.  xxii.) 

*  Socrxt  lib.  iii.  c.  1 .   8ee,  however,  Tacit.  Annul,  lib,  xiii.  c  3. 
Gibbon,  Dtdint  and  Fait.  tee.  c.  22. 

||  Jul.  Aruop.  p.  313. 
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habit  haH  at  length  familiarized  the  degenerate  sons  of 
the  Republic.  So  great  was  the  reverence  which  he  felt 
or  affected  to  feel  few  the  office  of  Consul,  that  he  fined 
himself  ten  pounds  of  gold  on  being  reminded  that  be 
bail  trespassed  on  its  jurisdiction  by  the  manumission 
of  some  slaves  during  the  Circcnaian  Games,  in  presei.ee 
of  that  Magistrate.*  His  attention  was  also  bestowed  in 
the  most  useful  manner  on  the  simplification  and  improve- 
ment of  the  ancient  Laws.  Subtilties,  the  web  of  chi- 
were  removed,  and  that  degree  of  precision  in- 
"  which  might  enable  every  citizen  to  ascertain  the 
"  extent  of  his  public  duties.  His  moderation 
and  disinterestedness  towards  the  Provinces  in  refusing 
to  receive  crowns  of  a  value  likely  to  prove  oppressive, 
evinced  his  sincerity  in  the  contempt  for  riches  which  he 
was  fond  of  expressing.  He  relieved,  moreover,  many 
celebrated  cities  of  Greece,  and  diminished  the  burthen 
of  some  grievous  impost*. 

The  cares  of  Juliun  in  Civil  matters,  though  eminently 
great  and  unremitted,  proved  no  bar  to  his  military  exer- 
tions. Experienced  officers  were  appointed  to  important 
posts,  and  strict  discipline  was  established  in  the  various 
ranks  of  the  army.  The  towns  of  Thrace  were  fortified ; 
the  garrisons  on  the  buuks  of  the  Danube  were  effectively 
supported  ;  nations  the  most  rude  and  distant  were  awed 
into  respect.  The  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  C'eylonf  hud  sent  Ambassadors  loaded  with 
presents,  and  had  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans. 
The  Persians  were  the  only  nation  who  still  made  a  show 
of  resistance.  It  would  have  been  easy,  however,  to  have 
them,  spent  with  a  protracted  war.  of  which  the 
neglected,  to  entertain  more  pacific 
sentiments.  But  the  stirring  spirit  of  Julian,  still  full 
of  youth,  and  impatient  of  an  inactive  life,  longed  to  break 
into  new  fields  of  warlike  enterprise.  It  was  proposed 
to  him  to  undertake  to  chastise  the  Goths,  a  deceitful  and 
treacherous  nation.  But  to  tame  the  power  of  Persia, 
which  had  so  frequently  scattered  terror  through  the 
armies  and  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  was  an  object 
better  suited  to  the  loftiness  of  his  views.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  the  undertaking;  and  neither  the  outcries 
of  the  envious  nor  the  warnings  of  the  cautious  could 
deter  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme,  which  he 
hoped  would  form  a  brilliant  consummation  to  a  long 
series  of  triumphs. 

Suddenly  raised  to  the  possession  of  supreme  power 
and  universally  feared,  if  not  admired,  Julian  was  not 
insensible  to  the  feelings  of  pride  which  so  remarkable 
•  change  of  fortune  was  calculated  to  inspire.  His 
views  were  stretched  beyond  the  petty  sphere  of  ordi- 
nary minds,  and  his  plans  were  laid  out  on  a  scale  of 
gigmitic  magnitude.^  It  is  an  instance,  however,  of  the 
inequalities  which  exist  in  the  greatest  characters,  that  the 
same  large  and  vigorous  intellect  which  could  compass 
projects  of  the  widest  range,  should,  even  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  betray  the  influence  of  the  narrowest  pre- 
judices. Numerous  and  profuse  sacrifices,  far-fetched 
victims,  and  ruinous  ceremonies,  insipid  tales,  and  ab- 
surd practices— all,  in  short,  that  could  open  an  avenue 
to  folly  or  to  fraud, — were  the  preludes  of  an  undertaking 

*  Malta  ywrrffn  correrit  in  mefktt,  mrnbagibbM  etmtmctM,  tMtii~ 
ewtii*  /jiy«f /r  yutii  jittrTrnt  Jim  iri  vr/arra/.  Ammuifj. 

f  Ah  utqut  Divu  tl  Srrmativi$,  Aram.  lib.  xt.  c  1. ;  on 
see  tlis  not?  of  V»le*iu».   See  tlso  J.  Voniui  in  Obterv.  «</  " 
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in  the  conduct  of  which  strength 
ment  were  so  conspicuously  manifested, 

After  having  conciliated,  by  his  liberality,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Constantinople,  for  which  city,  as  being  his 
native  place,  he  felt  peculiar  attachment,  which  he  de- 
monstrated by  conferring  on  its  Senate  the  privileges  and 
authority  enjoyed  by  that  of  ancient  Rome,*  he  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  Antioch,  the  pride  of  the  East  On  his 
way  he  arrived  at  Nicomedia,  once  famed  for  the  num- 
ber and  magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  edifices, 
but  then  reduced,  by  the  successive  ravages  of  an  earth- 
quake and  a  conflagration,  to  a  mournful  heap  of  ashes. 
As  he  passed  in  silence  through  the  ruins  of  seats,  in 
which  he  had  spent  a  part  of  his  early  days,  and  caught 
the  well-known  features  of  some  former  friend,  he  was  so 
much  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  refrain  from  tears. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  his  affliction, 
by  taking  measures  for  the  reparation  of  the  wreck 
which  he  had  witnessed. 

Arriving  at  the  borders  of  Galatia,  Julian,  changing 
his  route,  proceeded  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  to  visit 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Cybele,  whose  statue  had  been 
transported  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Nasica  in  the  second 
Punic  war.    It  was  in  this  place  that  he  composed  a 
Discount^  still  cxtaut,  on  the  Mother  of  the  God*,  in 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pagan  Philosophers  of 
that  Age,  be  labours  to  give  an  allegorical  explanation 
of  the  fable  of  Atys  and  the  worship  of  Cybele.    He  He  wt*m 
also  wrote  against  a  Cynic  who  found  fault  with  the  »r»"11  ■ 
conduct  of  Diogenes— a  Philosopher  on  whom  he  cJ*k- 
lavished  such  extravagant  applause  as  makes  it  easily 
perceptible  that  he  found  in  his  own  breast  a  flow  of 
congenial  feeling,  which  accident  alone  had  drawn  into 
a  different  channel. 

On  entering  Cilicia  he  was  greeted  by  his  former 
fellow. student  Celsus,  then  Governor  of  that  Province, 
who  pronounced  his  panegyric  ;  for  Julian,  whose  ac- 
tions were  larely  untainted  with  vanity,  appears  to  have 
courted  the  suffrages  of  literary  characters,  whose  elo- 
quence could  impart  a  durable  circulation  to  their  praises, 
by  investing  them  with  honourable  and  important  posts. 
It  was  shortly  after,  that,  impatient  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expected  to  find  in  Antioch,  be  made 
his  entry  into  that  city  for  the  first  time,  on  the  anni-  ju!i*» 
versary  of  the  death  of  Adonis — an  ominous  moment,  eaten 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superstitious,  when  the  seat  of  Astioch. 
Princes  resounded  with  cries  of  lamentation  and  woe. 
His  first  act  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  favourable 
sense  of  his  magnanimity.  When  the  Magistrates  came 
to  offer  their  customary  salutatious,  he  had  forbidden 
the  presence  of  one  of  them  named  Thalassius,  in  con- 
aequence  of  his  conduct  towards  Gallus.  Many  mean 
individuals,  quick  at  availing  themselves  of  a  state  of 
mind  which  would  give  sanction  to  their  vindictive 
f  ee  1  i  tigs,  collected  the  nex  t  day  round  the  Emperor, enume- 
rating various  alleged  wrongs  which  they  had  received 
from  Thalassius,  the  enemy  of  the  Prince.  Julian  was 
too  penetrating  not  to  perceive  that  these  were  attempts 
to  complete  and  profit  by  the  ruin  of  a  man,  who,  how- 
ever be  had  merited  his  displeasure,  might  be  innocent 
towards  others :  "  I  own,"  he  said,  *«  that  the  person 
you  speak  of  has  given  me  just  cause  of  offence ;  but, 
on  this  very  account,  it  befits  you  to  be  silent  till  I  have 
received  satisfaction,  who  am  his  principal  enemy."t 
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He  then  enjoined  the  Prefect  to  take  no  notice  of  their 
complaints,  till  he  should  be  reconciled  with  Thalassius, 
and  shortly  after  a  reconciliation  took  place.  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  as  he  was  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  on 
Mount  Casio*,  he  suddenly  perceived  a  suppliant  at  his 
feet,  who  implored  his  mercy.  On  being'  asked  his 
name,  he  answered  that  he  was  Theodotus,  an  ancient 
Magistrate  of  Hierapolis,  and  confessed  that  ha  had 
accompanied  Cons  tan  lius  on  his  departure  from  that 
city,  requesting  with  tears  and  low  adulation,  the  head 
of  the  very  man.  before  whom  be  now  abjectly  crouched, 
to  be  offered  like  that  nf  Magnentius  a  spectacle  of 
chastised  rebellion  to  the  public  gaze.  "  The  circum- 
stance had  been  reported  to  me,"  replied  J  ulian ;  "  but 
rrtam  home  in  peace,  freed  from  nil  fear  by  the  clemency 
of  one,  who,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  Sage,  is 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  his  friends  and  to 
diminish  that  of  his  enemies."* 

The  same  clement  temper  was  evinced  towards  tea 
of  his  domestic  guards,  (the  ringleaders  of  whom  all 
iP(f(  b&iDslSccly^  who  h&d  ecus j > i rpci  qctii  ds(  bts 
With  equal  leniency  he  condemned  to  simple  e: 
Rome,  two  Officers  convicted  of  having  aspired  to  the 
Imperial  dignity.  And,  although  he  visited  with  capi- 
tal punishment  a  similar  attempt  made  by  the  son  of 
that  Marceltus.  (the  General  of  whose  conduct  in  Gaul 
be  had  so  much  reason  to  complain.)  yet  he  was  so  far 
from  extending  his  severity  to  the  father,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  soothe  his  grief  with  honorary  distinctions. f 
Bot  this  merciful  mood  was  by  no  means  of  a  stable 
duration  ;  for,  on  other  occasions,  Julian  exercised  a 
degree  of  unwarrantable,  and  even  impolitic  rigour. 
Gsudentins,  Secretary  to  the  late  Emperor,  and  another 
Officer,  were  brought  to  Antioch  londed  with  chains, 
and,  shortly  after,  perished  under  the  executioner,  be- 
cause they  had  manifested  too  much  seal  and  devotion  in 
the  service  of  their  master  Constantius.  Thus  there 
was  nothing  of  a  defined  and  equable  nature  in  his  con- 
duct ;  it  was  alternately  swayed  by  passion  and  by  re- 
flection ;  at  one  time  hurried  into  one  excess,  and  at 
another  driven  into  the  contrary  extreme.  A  proper 
perception  of  the  true  medium  appears  almost  always 
to  have  been  wanting.  J 

Julian  had  promised  to  himself  much  gratification 
from  his  sojourn  in  Antioch.  He  imagined  that  a  city, 
ia  which  the  Christians  were  broken  into  different  com- 
munions, and  notorious  for  their  relaxed  morels,  would 


yield  an  easy  acquiescence  in  his  efforts  to  reestablish 
•he  ancient  superstitions  of  Idolatry.  He 


that  (hey  would  not  be  proof  against  the  attractive 
pomp  of  Pagan  ceremonies,  associated  as  tbey  inva- 
riably were  with  spectacles  of  licentious  extravagance. 
He  relied,  moreover,  on  the  influence  of  that  courteous 
demeanour,  which  had  been  so  often  attended  with 
success.    His  calculations  were  in  every  respect  erro- 
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neous.  His  views  sod  his  manners  were  equally  ill  Julianas 
suited  to  the  feelings  and  circumstances,  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  their  Capital.  The  city  of  Antioch, 
plunged  iu  dissipation  and  gaiety,  yet  attached  to  the 
nuroe  of  Christian,  which  had  originated  within  its 
walls,  was  but  little  inclined  to  reverence  one  who  de- 
spised alike  the  Religion  which  they  admired,  and  the 
pleasures  which  they  pursued.  The  only  amusements, 
for  which  they  entertained  any  horror,  were  such  as  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Heathen  Gods; 
and  these  were  the  only  amusements  which  the  severe, 
but  superstitious,  Julian,  regardless  of  public  Games, 
was  willing  to  countenance.  Divided  on  points  of  doc 
trine,  they  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  a  Prince 
stigmatized  as  an  austere  and  fanatical  Apostate  from 
the  Christian  cause.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  thai 
the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  and  that  of  the  inhabitants,  was  a  spirit  of 
caustic  raillery  ;*  and,  this  being  liberally  exercised, 
served  bot  to  increase  their  mutual  aversion.  Add  to 
this,  that  his  affability  produced  but  little  effect,  because 
it  wag  destitute  of  that  graceful  dignity  of  deportment 
which  is  essential  to  maintain  respect. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Antioch,  on  a  spot  which  Temple  of 
bore  the  classic  name  of  Daphne,  stood  an  oracular  I>aP"l>e- 
Temple  of  Apollo,  famed  alike  for  its  antiquity  and 
magnificence. t  Supported  by  a  range  of  columns  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  elegance,  and  decorated  with  a 
rich,  but  tasteful,  profusion  of  precious  gems,  it  was 
embosomed  in  immense  groves  of  cypress  and  laurel, 
by  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded.  In  the 
recess  of  the  shrine,  between  the  images  of  Diana  and 
of  the  Muses,  -ose  an  enormous  marble  statue  of  the 
presiding  Deity,  of  a  workmanship  so  admirable  that  it 
was  thought  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  master- 
piece of  Phidias.  The  "  youth  of  light"  was  repre* 
sented  as  holding  in  one  hand  his  lyre,  and  in  another 
a  cup  of  gold,  from  which  he  appeared,  by  his  bending 
altitude,  to  pour  forth  a  libation  to  the  Earth,  and  as  it 
were  to  supplicate  the  Goddess  to  resign  the  too  timid 
Daphne,  whom  she  had  stolen  from  his  enamoured  pur- 
suit, received  into  her  bosom,  and  transformed  into  the 
fabled  laurel.  The  captivating  beauty  of  scenery  which 
vied  with  the  charms  of  the  vale  of  Tcmpe — the  luxu- 
rious serenity  of  the  climate  and  the  coolness  of  number- 
less streams,  whose  crystal,  untouched  by  the  sun- 
beams,  glided  silently  through  depths  of  shade,  varie- 
gated with  flowers  and  shrubs  which  rilled  the  air  with 
perfumed  sweetness — all  combined  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  spot,  and  to  render  it  the  favourite  haunt 
of  voluptuousness,  lite  profligacy  to  which  it  had  given 
rise,  (for  the  coyness  of  the  shrinking  Daphne  had  no 
imitators,)  had  been  notorious,  and  indeed  proverbial, 
till  the  lime  of  the  Cesar  Gallus,  wh>>,  iu  order  to 
counteract  the  evil,  removed  thither  the  body  of  the 
martyr  Babylas,  formerly  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  con- 
secrated there  a  Christian  Church.  Since  that  period 
the  debauchery  diminished,  and  with  it  the  fame  of  the 
Oracle  died  away ;  for  the  Priests  were,  doubtless,  de- 
terred from  practising  their  frauds  through  fear  of 
detection,  or  unable  to  gratify  their  cupidity  through 
want  of  support. 

•  U  Ulatarw,  Fie  dt  JUina. 
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Such  had  been  (he  state  of  the  place  for  about  twelve 
year*,  when  Julian  came  to  Antioch.  The  day  on  which 
the  Festival  of  Apollo  was  to  be  celebrated  shortly  after- 
ward* arrived.  The  Emperor,  who  took  the  most  intense 
interest  in  the  rite,  hastened  to  be  present.  His  mind, 
which  glowed  with  anticipation,  pictured  forth,  as  he 
himself  confesses  magnificent  trains  of  victims  with 
libations  and  dances,  and  incense,  and  bands  of  youth 
arrayed  in  white  and  resplendent  robes.-  His  own 
account  of  his  ludicrous  disappointment  is  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  omitted.  "  I  entered  the  Temple,"  he 
writes,  "  but  I  found  not  a  victim — not  a  cake— not  a 
grain  of  incense.  I  was  lost  in  astonishment.  Still  I 
thought  the  preparations  might  be  without,  wailing, 
out  of  respect,  iny  orders,  as  Chief  Pontiff*,  to  be  admitted. 
I  asked  the  Priest  what  the  city  meant  to  offer  on  so 
great  a  solemnity.  Nothing,  he  replied.  But  here  is  a 
solitary  goose,  which  I  have  brought  with  me ;  it  is  the 
only  sacrifice  the  God  will  receive  to-day."t  No 
stronger  evidence  (if  we  may  be  allowed  a  cursory  re- 
mark more  appropriate  to  the  Ecclesiastical  depart- 
ment of  this  History)  enn  be  required  of  the  root  which 
Christianity  had  already  taken,  than  this  undisguised 
neglect  of  the  Pagan  ceremonies  in  a  city  of  great 
extent,  population,  and  wealth,  on  an  occasion  in 
favour  of  which  long  habit  might  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  have  awakened  some  popular  prejudice,  and 
under  an  Emperor,  who  had  most  at  heart  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  ancient  worship.  The  angry  remonstrances 
of  Julian,  whose  pride  was  piqued  to  the  quick,  though 
emphatically  pronounced  at  the  very  foot  of  the  statue, 
were  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  men, 
who  preferred  to  court  his  vanity  by  tumultuous  ap- 
plause than  to  gratify  his  superstitious  taste  by  a  recur- 
rence to  despised  ceremonies.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
enthusiastic  Julian  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  damped 
by  surrounding  apathy.  Sea  and  laud  were  ransacked 
for  the  rarest  birds  to  be  mangled  in  religious  rites, 
and  whole  hecatombs  were  immolated  with  such  de- 
structive profusion,  that  it  was  feared  the  breed  of  oxen 
would  fail  if  the  Emperor  returned  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war.J  The  intemperance  consequent  upon 
such  excesses  excited  the  wantonness  of  the  troops.fc 
On  Festivals,  like  those  of  Venus,  it  was  a  spectacle, 
which  tended  to  excite  ridicule  and  contempt,  to  see 
the  stern  Restorer  of  Paganism,  remarkable  for  his 
long  neglected  beard,  his  inflexible  gravity  of  aspect, 
ami  his  extravagant  attempts  to  diminish,  by  pompous 
strides,  the  insignificance  of  his  stature,  marching  in 
procession  attended  by  an  unseemly  crowd  of  prostitutes 
and  profligates,  who  gave  way,  amid  peats  of  laughter, 
to  the  coarcst  buffoonery  and  licentiousness.)' 

This  account  appears  not  undeserving  of  credit,  with 
some  allowance,  perhaps,  for  exaggeration  ;  but  to  de- 
scribe Julian,  as  he  has  been  painted  by  Christian 
authors,  hurried  by  the  phrenzy  of  fanaticism  into  the 
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nocturnal  mysteries  of  magic,  and  stained  with  the 
youthful  blood  of  many  a  human  vielim,  whose  bones  were 
afterwards  discovered  in  the  recesses  of  the  Imperial 
palace,*  were  we,  think,  but  to  overlay  the  pages  of  His- 
tory with  the  gloomy  and  unnatural  colouring  of  cre- 
dulous hostility. 

It  is  a  more  credible  proof  of  the  superstition  of 
Julian,  that  he  consulted  with  fretful  anxiety  every 
Oracle  of  the  Empire — (though  the  promises  of  victory 
which  they  uttered  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  event 
as  to  give  the  satirists. an  opportunity  of  observing  that 
Apollo  had  forgotten  the  Art  of  Poetry) — and  that,  in 
his  eagerness  to  pry  into  futurity,  he  gave  orders  to 
raise  up  an  enormous  mass  of  stone,  with  which 
Hadrian  had  covered  the  prophetic  fount,  from  which, 
by  means  of  a  leaf  dipt  in  its  waters,  he  had  read  his 
coming  destinies.  His  endeavours  to  obtain  an  answer 
from  the  Oracle  at  Daphne  were  repulsed  by  the  silence 
of  the  God,  who,  at  last,  intimated  that  his  lips  would 
continue  sealed  till  the  carcasses  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded were  removed. t  The  hint  was  understood,  and 
the  bones  of  Babylas  were  disinterred.  The  Christians 
flocked  to  Daphne  to  fetch  the  body  of  the  venerated 
Martyr,  and  triumphantly  conducted  it  in  long  pro- 
cession, chanting  psalms,  the  burthen  of  which  was  a 
prayer  for  the  confusion  of  idolatry,  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch  from  which  it  had  been  removed;  an  act  which 
excited  the  anger,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  severity  of 
the  Emperor. 

After  the  exhumation  of  Babylas,  Oracles  were  again 
delivered  in  the  Temple,  round  which  Julian  was  rais- 
ing a  magnificent  peristyle.  But  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  October,  the  building,  and  the  splendid  statue, 
by  which  it  was  adorned,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
catastrophe  was  ascribed  by  Julian  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  Christians,  ♦  assisted,  as  be  suspected,  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  guardians  of  the  shrine.  Torture  was  re- 
sorted to,  but  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  exercised,  per- 
sisted in  ascribing  the  accident  to  fire  from  heaven ;  and 
their  testimony  was  corroborated  by  the  assertions  of 
some  countrymen,  though  it  appeared  inconsistent  with 
the  serenity  of  the  weather.  The  misfortune  was  also 
ascribed  to  Asclcpiades,  the  Philosopher,  who  is  said 
to  have  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  a  small  figure 
of  Urania,  and  to  have  left  it  with  wax  candles,  which, 
being  accidentally  neglected  during  the  night,  caught 
some  dry  and  combustible  materials  and  destroyed  the 
edifice.§  Julian,  irritated  at  the  event,  ordered  the  great 
church  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch  to  be  closed,  ond  its 
riches  to  be  removed  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  Julian, 
bis  uncle.  Count  of  the  East,  and  Sallust,  the  Prefect, 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order.  The 
latter,  though  attached  to  Paganism,  was  remarkable 
for  a  degree  of  mildness  and  integrity  which  con- 
ciliated the  applauses  of  all  parties.  'The  only  failing 
with  which  he  has  been  reproached  is,  a  certain  weak- 
ness or  want  of  sufficient  spirit ; ||  an  expression,  which, 
it  requires  but  little  experience  to  know,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  attached  to  the  conduct  of  such  »  s  prefer  peace, 
 .  
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$  Ammian.  lib.  xxii. 

||  hXmnum,  Kunap.  Ct  reproc/ie  t'entend  el  fait  Imnneur  a  aa 
moderation.  La  Hlc'eric  For  tha  meaning  of  tha  vord  BJlkL  •*» 
Rubnken,  tut.  in  Tim.  £r*«c.  «oc.  Plalnue,  p.  60. 
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moderation,  and  equity  to  the  violent  suggestions  of 
'  heated  intolerance.    Count  Julian,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  man  of  u  very  different  temper.    He  hated  the 
Christian*,  from  whose  Religion  he  had  apostatized, 
with  the  impatient  rancour  of  one  who  read  in  their 
consistency  the  reproach  of  his  desertion.    Far  from 
imitating  the  conduct  of  hi*  colleague,  whose  efforts 
were  directed  to  soften  the  irritation  of  his  master,  he 
suffered  his  unforgiving  acrimony  to  lend  him  into 
severities  beyond  what  his  commission  directed.  He 
ordered  not  merely  the  large  church  of  Antinch,  then 
possessed  by  the  Ariaus,  but  all  Christian  churches  in 
that  city,  to  be  closed.    And,  as  if  goaded  by  an  unquiet 
conscience,  he  committed  acts  of  the  most  revolting 
profanation.    The  Emperor,  who  was  anxious  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  being  a  religious  persecutor,  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  displeasure  at  his  unauthorized 
execution  of  Thcodoret,  a  Priest  who  had  resisted  his 
attempts  at  conversion.    This  reproof,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  unexpected  blow,  was  almost  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a  noisome  and  excruciating  dis- 
ease, during  the  long  torments  of  which  he  fluctuated 
between  the  profession  of  his  old  and  of  his  new  creed, 
and  between  the  conflicting  dictates  of  mercy  and  of 
rigour,  till  death  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  doubts,  his 
cruellies,  and  his  misery. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  many  presages  of  evil, 
which  seemed  to  have  filled  with  apprehensions  a  mind 
but  little  accessible  to  fear  on  occasions  of  real  danger ;  it 
is  far  more  instructive  to  consider  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  errors  of  some  of  the  mo9t  enlightened  among 
the  Ancients  on  subjects  connected  with  political  eco- 
nomy, the  measures  which  Julian  adopted  with  a  view 
to  assuage  the  distress  which  prevailed  at  Antioch. 
His  plan  consisted  in  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  below 
the  current  value,  and  distributing  at  a  loss  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  measures,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Hierapolis,  Chalcis.  and  Egypt. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  rich  monopolists,  in- 
stead of  opening  their  granaries,  bought  the  Emperor's 
com  at  the  maximum  he  had  chosen,  and  secretly  sold 
their  own  at  a  higher  rate.  Importations  ceased.  The 
city,  abandoned  by  the  merchants,  became  not  merely  in 
want  of  bread,  but  of  the  other  commodities  of  life. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  undertaken  to  nourish  the  in- 
habitants at  his  own  expense,  was  shocked  at  the 
apparent  ingratitude  of  the  people,  whose  affections  this 
ill-advised  experiment  was  designed  to  conciliate.  He 
ought  to  have  remembered,  that  a  similar  attempt  bad 
been  made  by  Diocletian,  and  a  similar  result  had  en- 
ensued.  Dut,  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  he  cast  the 
whole  blame,  which  should  have  been  mainly  thrown  on 
himself,  on  the  Senate  of  Antioch,  who  had  warned 
him  of  the  impracticability  of  this  scheme  of  relief.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  order  the  whole  Body  to  be  im- 
prisoned ;  but  Libanius  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate 
against  the  decree,  which  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Emperor  to  recall.  It  waa  not,  however,  so  easy  to 
convince  him  of  the  impolicy  of  arbitrarily  fixing  the 
price  of  provisions ;  for  Julian  was  in  the  greatest 
degree  tenacious  of  his  purposes  ;  and  had  the  olwti- 
nacy,  though  not  the  cruelty,  of  Gallus.*  Dut  present 
circumstances  forced  him  to  dissemble  the  anger  he 
was  unableVo  stifle.  

•  AVsysNtm  &  arepen/e  aVeffaxieW,  Gnlii  mnnnUs  fratrit,  Uctt  in* 
imra/iM.  Ammian.  lib.  \\\\.  c.  14.  Compare  Jul.  Attopog.  nod 
U^.OrnJ.  Parent,  c.  97. 
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Though  his  pride'  was  severely  wounded,  Julian 
contented  himself  with  literary  vengeance;  and  wrote, 
in  answer  to  his  revilers,  the  celebrated  Satire  called 
Misopozon,  or  the  Ittard-Hattr,  in  which  he  drew  the 
double  picture  of  his  own  person  and  habits,  and  of  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch. 
Though  the  ironical  tone  of  self-disparngement  which 
is  assumed  in  the  beginning  of  this  singular  piece, 
(which  is  in  some  parts  interesting,  in  some  not  desti- 
tute of  humour,  and  in  some  insipid.)  was  intended  to 
convey  an  exalted  idea  of  the  writer's  superiority,  it 
often  shows  that  Julian  gloried  in  deficiencies,  of 
which  a  nicer  sense  of  propriety  ought  to  have  made 
him  ashamed.  When  he  boasts  that  his  nails,  his 
hands,  and  his  beard  betray  his  neglect  of  common, 
cleanliness,  and  that,  too,  in  terms  calculated  to  heighten 
the  disgust  which  the  confession  excites,  he  manifests 
the  entire  absence  of  that  delicacy  of  mind,  without 
which  even  qualities  of  the  highest  order  are  unable  to 
protect  their  possessor  from  disrespect.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  corruption  which  reigned  in  Antioch  is  con- 
sidered by  Ammianus  Marcetlinus,*  himself  a  native 
of  the  city,  as  overcharged,  but  the  accounts  of  Chris- 
tian writerst  tend  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  its 
general  truth. 

It  may  be  here  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  the  ThtCmarm 
other  more  celebrated  Work,  on  which  the  reputation  of 
Julian  as  a  writer  chiefly  rests — the  Satire  or  Philoso- 
phical Fable  entitled  the  Cenan.%  A  portraiture  of 
the  principal  Roman  Emperors,  drawn  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  that  body  for  eminent  Civil  and 
military  qualifications,  could  not  fail  to  attract  curiosity, 
even  if  void  of  that  facility  of  touch  and  mellowness  of 
colouring  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  more 
experienced  artists.  But,  independently  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
excite,  the  piece  possesses  many  of  the  excellencies  and 
graces§  which  would  render  it  valuable,  considered  only 
as  a  literary  composition.]!— Romulus  is  represented  as 

•  Ammian.  lib.  aaii.  c.  14.  Compare  Libsn.  Oral.  Part*,  c. 
99.  Greg.  Nax.  Oral.  iv. ;  sad  tbe  CirwsicsV  «/  AMntck  by  Jotia 
Malala. 

♦  Sen  the  Homilin  of  Chrysoetom. 

-  \  This  Wmk  has  been  translated  into  French,  with  very  elaborate 
note*,  containing  proofi  drawn  from  ancient  medali,  Ac.  by  the 
learned  Etcklel  Spanheim.  Tho  edition  mojt  esteemed  ii  that  of 
Amsterdam,  1728,  in  4to.  It  hat  alio  been  translated  in  a  mora 
pleating  manner,  with  brief  remarks,  by  tbe  Abbe  da  la  Bletcrie.  ( fi« 
oWWirn,  liv.  i.  p.  241 — 395.)  An  analysis  of  it  may  be  found  .in 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  t[C.  ch.  x\,i  ;  and  Jondot,  /former  <fe 
rEmprrtwr  Mien,  tiv.i.  p.  338,  *c  Tha  Cmtnn  wrra  fdtud  by 
J.  M.  Henainger,  1736,  and  alio  by  T.  C.  Hariets,  8»o.  1785. 

6  Of  the  style  of  Julian,  WyUenbach  says,  liictm  ejus  /elicit  ftt 
imualorit  veterim,  PkUonit  proeriim  or  Ormuttkenii  ,*  eiegutu, 
lena,pnn  rt  ieni  Att\m:  nnjne  lumen  priteig  drlectalnr  voctbui,  ant 
ineptum  affettat  jtlticinmmm.  (£«•»<.  Critt*.  taper  nonnultu  locu 
Ju/inni  Imp.) 

||  Tha  Worfci  of  Julian  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  folio,  witn  the 
notes  or  Dioaysius  PcUmus  and  others,  by  Ktekiel  Spanheim.  (169G.) 
Tbe  Mitopogv*  and  some  letters  were  published  by  Martinim  in  8»o. 
Paris,  1506.  Tbe  roost  noted  pieces  of  Julian  were  translated  very 
elegantly  into  French  by  La  Blelerie,  at  the  end  of  bis  ft*  tU  A  virn, 
Paris,  1743.  There  is  also  a  French  translation  of  his  entire  Works 
by  ILToarlet,  Paris,  1821.  Among  the  numerous  Lellen  of  Julian 
may  br  remarked  a  long  epistle  to  Thtmistios,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  Princes.  Among  his  Ihwnurm,  that  ad- 
drc»«ed  to  the  Cynic  Heraclivs  contains  an  interesting  allegorical 
fable,  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  early  misfortunes  and  dangers.  For 
further  information  respecting  tha  subject  of  hi*  Works,  sea  La  Blele- 
iic'«  Preface;  (Tie  dr  Juhen  ;)  Fabric.  BtUmXh  f.'rjr*.  torn.  si.  p.  719. 
Ed.  Harles ;  and  Lux  SnM.  Hvnnae/. ;  U.  Wyttenbach,  Bput.  CViric 
Imp.  Sfc.  jfii  Daxinem 
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offering,  during  the  customary  license  of  the  Saturnalia, 
:v  least  to  the  Deities,  among  whom  be  bad  been  en- 
rolled, and  to  the  Princes  who,  in  later  timeB,  bad 
governed  his  people.  The  Gods  are  seated  in  the 
highest  heavens :  the  table  of  the  Emperors  is  spread 
below  the  moon  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  The 
most  detestable  of  the  Imperial  monsters,  such  as  Cali- 
gula, Nero,  Commodus,  Caracal  la,  are  hurled  by  Nemesis 
into  the  depths  of  Tartarus  while  the  other  Caesars  take 
their  seats  in  order  and  bear,  as  they  advance,  their  faults 
and  errors,  aud  sometimes  their  personal  defects,  satiri- 
cally stigmatized  by  Silenus,  who.  half  censor,  half  jester, 
aonv«ys  the  opinion**  and  the  prejudices  of  Julian.  The 
sketches  are  often  lively  and  just.  The  political  versa- 
tility of  Augustus,  for  instance,  is  intimated  by  the  cha- 
meleon colours  of  his  visage,  now  pule,  now  red,  at  one 
time  dark  and  gloomy,  and  almost  in  an  instant  lit  up 
tttatn  with  love  and  grace.  The  artful  character  of 
Tiberius  immediately  suggests  itself,  as  he  enters,  bear- 
ing in  his  severe  countenance  the  stamp  of  skill  and  cou- 
rage, while  his  buck  is  scarred  and  withered  with  searing 
marks  of  loathsome  intemperance.  When  Hadrian 
presents  himself  with  his  long  beard  and  pompous  gait, 
turning  ever  and  anon  his  anxious  eyes  towards  the 
stars,  and  evincing  his  fretful  curiosity  to  pry  into  all 
mysteries,  Julian  seems  unconsciously  to  have  drawn 
his  own  likeness.  Among  many  of  the  judgments  of 
this  Historical  piece,  against  which  impartial  posterity 
protests,  may  be  reckoned  the  invidiousuess  of  dwelling 
on  the  known  avarice  of  Vespasian,  and  the  early  dis- 
sipation of  Titus,  without  touching  on  the  virtues  which 
shed  lustre  on  their  names.  The  amiable  Antoninus 
Pius  deserved  a  better  character  than  that  of  one  mode- 
rate in  all  but  love — a  minute  cumin-sawyer.  When 
the  exploits  of  Constantine  arc  compared  to  the 
perishable  flowers  iu  the  little  portable  gardens  of 
Adonis,  and  that  Emperor  is  made  to  choose,  as  the 
Deity  to  whom  he  can  appropriately  attach  himself, 
the  Goddess  of  Indolence,  who,  having  attired  Iiim  in 
a  particoloured  female  garment,  consigns  him  to 
Luxury,  there  is  scarcely  a  reader  so  blinded  as  not  to 
acknowledge  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  description. 
The  chief  heroes  are  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  arc  selected  as  competitors 
in  a  trial  of  merit,  logetlter  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  is  admitted  to  enter  the  lists  with  these  illustrious 
Romans.  Each  successively  dilates  on  his  achieve- 
ments, but  it  is  evident  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
maintains  the  most  modest  silence,  though  bis  failings 
are  not  spared,  is  the  model  of  the  Imperial  author. 
The  love  of  plory,  of  pleasure,  or  of  power,  had  been 
confessedly  the  motive  of  the  other  heroes ;  but  the 
moral  qualities  of  clemency  aiul  benevolence — the  prac- 
tice of  Philosophy  in  the  highest  station  of  Society — 
alone  ensured  the  esteem  of  the  Immortals.  The 
speeches  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Alexander  the  Great 

Goetting.  1769  ;  (which  KpislU  wa»  repuhlinhed  with  remarks  by 
O.  H.  Stwfer.  Lipi.  1802  ;)  ScWU,  Hut.  dt  U  IMttrat.  Gmy/ut, 
torn.  vi.  p.  Ib6;  ami  »  Work,  )>uUi»W  in  1828.  by  L  11.  Heylcr, 
Juh  *n.  imp*  oaue*  ferwtt*r  Epvteiatf  ncctduMt  tjtndtm  Fragmtnta 
brmm-n  rim  Pornmtt*  nrcMo*  doth  Croru  ad  Ju/iaAum  fratrrm 
Bp— tain.  Julian  cuaipoaed  a  lo»t  Wort  against  Christianity.  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  ha»  led  us  his  refutation  of  it,  by  the  nmtaoca 
of  winch  the  Marquu  d' Argent  publitheJ  hi*  IHftKtt  dm  Pagammt 
pmr  rSmprrrur  Juiirn,  which  wa>  attacked  by  two  Uermarj  write", 
Meier  in  1764,  and  Cnchioo  in  1765.  Sea  alto  C.  H.  Van  Herwer- 
dea,  Dt  Jafciw  Jmpenton,  Htiigwmt 


possess  peculiar  interest.  When  the  Greek  cooquemr 
retorts  on  the  Roman,  who  had  undervalued  his  Per- 
sian conquest,  that  the  portion  of  land  held  by  the  I'ar- 
thians  beyond  the  Tigris  had  defied  the  vaunted  might 
of  Rome  during  a  war  of  more  than  300  years,  the 
reflection  naturally  arises,  that  the  extraordinary  man 
himself,  who  penned  the  remark,  was  soon  to  confirm 
and  extend  its  truth  by  disastrous  experience 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  with  the  particulars  of  the 
fatal  campaign  to  which  we  allude,  it  is  necessary  to  no- 
tice an  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  schemes,  which 
may  form  a  kind  of  presage  to  the  fall  of  disappointed  am- 
bition. It  was  during  his  residence  at  Antioch  that  Julian 
determined  oti  the  memorable  attempt  of  rebuilding  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  object  was,  doubtless,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jewish  nation,  whose  enmity 
to  Christianity  was  so  congenial  to  his  own,  and  whose 
aversion  to  an  union  with  Paganism  he  might  hope  by 
signal  favours  to  subdue,  as  well  as  by  reestablishing 
their  ancient  ceremonies  and  worship,  to  shake  the 
incontestable  ovidence  which  the  truth  of  Revelation 
derives  from  the  accomplishment  of  Prophecy  in  the 
dispersion  of  their  Nation  and  the  abolition  of  their  Law. 
A  contemporary  Historian,  by  Religion  a  Pagan,  a  warm 
admirer  too  and  companion  in  arms  of  Julian,  but  of 
noted  candour  and  impartiality,  has  transmitted  to  us 
his  account  of  this  event  written  twenty  years  after  its 
occurrence.  He  relates  that  Julian,  on  entering  on  his 
fourth  Consulship,  though  his  mind  was  filled  with 
anxious  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  his  attention 
ardently  devoted  to  the  complicated  preparations  of  his 
Persian  expedition,  yet,  longing  to  immortalize  his 
reign  by  the  greatness  of  his  achievements,  meditated 
the  restoration,  at  an  immoderate  expense,  of  the  once 
magnificent  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  which,  after  many 
bloody  combats  during  its  siege  by  Vespasian,  was  with 
difficulty  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus.  He  intrusted  the 
execution  of  this  plan  to  'Alypius,  (one  of  his  favourite 
friends,)  who  had  formerly  governed  Britain  as  Vice- 
Pradect."  "  When,  therefore,  this  Alypius  applied  vigor- 
ously to  the  work,  in  which  be  was  assisted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Province,  horrible  globes  of  6re  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  reiterated  attacks,  rendered 
the  place  inaccessible  to  the  workmen,  from  time  to  time 
scorched  and  blasted,  and,  in  this  manner,  Uic  clement 
obstinately  repelling  them,  the  undertaking  was  aban- 
doned." It  ought  to  lie  remarked,  that  this  narrative  is 
in  an  respect  couched  in  the  language  of  hesitation  and 
doubt;  that  it  falls  in  as  an  incidental  fact  with  the 
general  flow  of  the  History,  and  that  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  comment  or  brought  forward  as  bearing 
on  any  system ;  on  the  other  hamU  it  ought  aUo  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Ammianus  is  sometimes  apt  to 


Julian  oi 


rebuild  tl 
Temple  a 


•  The  lest  of  Aanr.iaan*  i«  Wo  remarkable  to  be  omitted  :  El  tieei 
arrntWam  wiHatan  totlictli  memie  pwptrm,  mu'iplwlot  rrpe- 
ditumit  apparatus  flagranti  Hudio  pervrgrrrt:  aVigfnfutm  lamrm 
itbtour  diititem,  imptriifme  on  mrmonam  magmlmdtnt  optrwm  fr$~ 
timt  prvpatrartf  ambitfosttm  ounndam  apud  H-.rrr*Mywd*t  / rmntlmwa^ 
quod  pmit  muHa  ri  mtmtava  ctrtamma,  ttndatte  I'ttpattaun  patt~ 
ciufue  '/Wo,  tfrr  rrt  rspugmatum,  uutaurare  nmplibf*  mgtlxhmt 
xmmodicit:  nra«timnqii<  maturnmdmn  .d/ypio  dfttrat  Antiaikenm, 
am  a/im  Brtitmnini  enr  areral  pro  Prcrfrctu.  Oim  rroewr  m  tdrm 
fttrtUrr  vttlarrt  stlfputt,  juntrrltpK  Pmimri*  reefer,  tmrtmrnd,  ylaki 
flirmmarwm  pr*p*  fwiUmmrnta  errbril  uduUtthmt  rf„«.ptmto,  ftttrtt 
Amu  rrtatu  aJ^m,M  oprrantiba  imactrttmm :  hoojut  m»d»  *lr~ 
m^nto  dfttnntan  rrprHemtr,  trm—ii  mteptmm.  (lib.  x»nt.c  1.)  On 
this  event,  we  WeHwrton'e  Jubtm,  a  Work  lull  of  iogenunv  and 
resexch.    Sec  alw  LenWi  Jeana*  «*d  UtvtJun  Tettum,  yoL  if. 
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place  a  credulous  reliance  OB  tales  of  no 
This  account  is  corroborated  by 
Christian  writers:  by  Ambrose,*  in  a  letter  to  the 
Kmperor  Theodosius ;  by  Chmostom.t  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place;  and  by  Gregory  Nasiatt- 
zet>4  in  a  writing'  composed  the  rery  yearm  which  this 
celebrated  occurrence  took  place.  The  two  former 
writers  mention  it  in  a  brief  manner  as  a  well-known 
fact :  the  latter  describes  it  with  mora  detail,  and  with 
tbe  addition  of  an  earthquake,  a  hurricane,  a  cross 
a 

of  the 


of  a  church 


a  supposed 
i  to  which  I 


the  alarmed 


workmen  took  refuge,  and  the  vety  singular,  though 
not  unexampled,  circumstance  of  the  figure  of  a  cross|| 
being  impressed  on  the  bodies  and  garments  of  the 
persons  present.  In  the  next  Age  it  is  related  by  Ru- 
faJaus,*fl  Socrates,**  Soinfnen,tt  and  Theodore  t-f}  In 
later  times  it  is  again  repealed     with  the  variatii 

•  It  appears  to  us  that  the  fact  of  a  fiery  eruptu 
ing  tended  to  interrupt  the  undertaking  of  Julian 
be  denied  on  any  principle  which  would  not  extend  to 
the  subversion  of  till  Historical  evidence.  The  suppo- 
sition of  these  extraordinary  effects  being  produced  by 
artiticinl  means  and  human  contrivance,  is  too  fraught 
with  difficulties  to  have  a  claim  to  probability.  There 
is  certainly  something  more  plausible  in  the  hypothesis 

m  were  vast  sub- 


•  Epui.  40.  L2. 

♦  Ad^n.  JmUrm  ef  GesaA/. 
^  0*vl.  iv.  new.  JW. 

\  Warburton  considers  this  a*  "  neither  more  nor  lea  than  one  of 
lights  in  a  still  and  clouded  sky,  which  are  not  on* 
i  in  solar  or  lunar  hale*."  (Jm/.  p.  110.)    Oa  thi»  »ub~ 
J.A.J?abricias  io  bis 


frequently  acmi  in  sola 
Krl.  *e«  a  cunou-  and 


iJtbi,  Grrvw.  rul  ei. 

|)  Socrstei  esscrta  that  it  was  arrompanicd  with  lightning.  War* 
bufbn  espiains  the  crosses  on  the  bodies  and  garments  by  two  very 
interesting  quotation*  ;  one  front  the  Advmarya  of  Isaac  lisauhon, 
(ata>.  Mtr.  Caaaab.  at  7Vwet\  uttit.  Of  CW>Wj  md  lnrmivhty, 
p.  110.;  aad  the  other  from  Boyle's  DitemaU  an  tame  unhrr.it J 
O.  -sea  ♦/  Me  huatuinty  and  Sa/uir,tv  of  th*  Mr.  (HVr*.,  Id  fol 
■vol.  W.  p.  231.) 
•f  Lib  i.e.  W 

Lib.  Si. 
ft  L*b.». 
JJ  Lib.  iii. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Philostos-ius,  Theophanes,  Orosius,'  Nice- 
phorcn,  Zoearaa,  Cedrenvs,  he.  of  whom  Warburton  ear*.  "  These 
nfi)  hare  only  the  language  of  others,  without  any  «enae  of  their  own  ; 
art,  that,  lib*  impertinent  rdayers,  uWy  sococtioies  prosurae  to  add 
their  awn  ieveolloiu  to  their  autbor'a  conceit*."  {JtUum,  p.  150.)  Tbers 
is  a.  curious  passage  ia  a  fragment  0r  an  Oration  or  Epistle  of  Julian 
himself,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Temple  as  nasiog been  three  times 
destroyed,  he  aaya,  TeeivrM  Imtt  mK  aiarnimr/ai  htniim 
■  ill'i  tit  *•»•»  ea»  aXaaWvf  kVatVs/,  wbtrb  has  use  appearance  of  a 
content  alliasioa  to  his  defeat.  Warbottoa  quotes  as  an  additional 
auithorily  the  Rabbi  GeJaiiah  ben  Joseph  Jechaia,  who  lived  ia  the 
XVtb  century. 

I'll  Warburton  himself,  in  srteaVing  of  the  destruction  of  a  (Treat 
part  of  tbe  army  of  Brermaa  by  thunder  and  lighting,  aad  an  eerth- 
quake,  wbeo  on  their  march  to  piooder  the  Temple  of  I  k  1  phi,  observes 
that  tbe  Temple  was  situated  on  a  hollow  rock,  which  would  afford 
weol-botea  for  snch  fames  as  were  generated  within  to  traospire,  one 
"  which  was  masons  for  the  intoxicating  quality  discovered  in  tbe 
i  which  iifued  from  it ;  and  adds,  "  Now  if  we  only  asppoee  ibis, 
or  ji  mj  other  of  lbs  vapours,  issuing  from  the  Assures  in  so  large  and 
«ae  awnous  a  rock,  to  be  endowed  with  that  unctuous,  or  otherwise  in- 
flamroaiory  quality,  which  modern  experience  ibows  us  to  be  commoo 
in  mines;  and  .ubterraneoos  hollowt,  we  caa  eas-ty  conceive  how  the 
Priawta  of  tbe  Tempi*  might,  without  a  miracio,  be  able  to  work  lbs 
wonders  which  History  apeaks  of  as  effected  io  this  transaction.  For 
tbe  throwing  down  of  a  lighted  torch  or  two  into  a  chasm  from  whence 
such  a  rsposr  laaueJ.  would  act  the  whole  into  a 


terranean  cavities*  and  cisternsyf  used  an  places  of 
s  enemy,  and  as  repositories  for  provisions 
Between  the  destruction  of  the  city  m  the 
year  70,  and  the  attempt  of  Julian,  in  36*,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  had  expired,  during  which  these  vaults, 
obstructed  by  rubbish,  might  have  become  filled  with  10 
inflammable  air.  The  workmen,  in  the  progress  of  dig-  *^JL' 
ging,  would  naturally  take  toiches  to  examine  the  old 
foundations ;  detonations,  so  common  iti  our  coal  mines, 
might  then  occur,  and  sudden  flames  would  appear 
bent  on  driving  them  from  the  spot.  A  similar  fact  is 
mentioned  in  Josephus.  Herod,  in  descending  into  a 
subterranean  place  in  search  of  treasures,  which  he  had 
heard  were  concealed  in  the  tomb  of  Duvid,  was  rejvelled, 
the  moment  he  opened  it,  by  flames  which  killed  two 
of  his  attendants..  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
solution,  even  if  satisfactory  when  applied  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Pagan  Historian,  will  not  explain  the  other 
phenomena  mentioned  by  Christian  writers.  One  point 
is  clear,  that,  whatever  means,  natural  or  supernatural, 
were  employed,  a  great  design,  undertaken  iu  the  pleni- 
tude of  power  by  the  most  formidable  adversary  of 
Christianity,  probably  wilh  a  view  to  weaken  its  strength, 
was  in  some  signul  manner  defeated. 

The  preparations  of  Julian  were  so  great,  that  confid-  The  Romans 
ing  in  his  own  might,  he  refused  the  proposed  aid  of  pass  the 
several  nations,  replying,  that  the  Romans  were  to  assist  Kuphraiss, 
their  allies,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance.! 
The  Saracens,  whom  he  particularly  disobliged,  joined 
and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Persians.    The  Roman 
troops,  passing  the  Euphrates,  now  broke  into  diflVrent 
routes,  whence  they  were  to  unite  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor.    Julian,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  suffered 
nothing  to  be  known  respecting  the  line  of  operations 
which  he  intended  to  pursue,  or  even  the  day  which  he 
had  fixed  for  his  departure.    On  leaving  Antioch,  he  Ju,'M  *«ts 
assigned  the  government  of  Syria  to  one  Alexander  of 
Heliopolis,  a  cruel  and  turbulent  character,  adding,  "X 
know  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  his  office,  but  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Antioch,  avaricious  and  insolent,  deserve  such 
a  judge  :"|| — a  sentence  disgraceful  to  his  character  of 
Philosopher  and  of  a  sovereign.  A  large  crowd,  thronging 
about  him  as  he  departed,  on  the  5th  of  March,  conjured 
him  to  entertain  milder  sentiments;  but  Julian,  still 
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rarefying;  and  dilating  Oie  enclosed  air,  would,  like  fired  gunpowder, 
blow  up  ail  before  it."  (JWaoat,  p.  2*8.)    Bat  he  maintains  that  the 
mountain  of  Jerusalem,  by  its  compactness  and  Continuity,  was 
altogether  improper  for  such  a  contrivance,  (p.  273.) 
•  Tacit.  Hit.  lib.  v. 

f  Trte-««  subterranean  peaia^ea  muat  have  been  very  considerable. 
The  cisterns  furnished  water  daring  lbs  wbote  aiege  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  eleven  hundred  thousand  inbabitaals  for  whom  the  fountain  of 
Siloa  was  insufficient.  When  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  by  Titus,  (he  chiefs  of  the  rebel*,  putting  their  last  hope  in  the 
vast  cavities  below,  formed  tbe  project  of  hiding  ttieniM'lves  there 
during  the  Co  nil  aeration  of  the  Temple,  aad  until  Uie  Romans  should 
have  retired ;  moat  of  tbem  had  not  time  to  execute  their  plan.  But 
one  of  them,  Simoo,  son  of  Giors,  descended  into  this  retreat  with 
some  of  his  companions,  and  remained  there  till  Titus  departed  for 
Rome ;  then,  driren  by  hooper,  he  presented  himself  to  the  Roman 
guards  Researches  wars  ia  consequence  mada,  and  many  others 
were  fond.  (Joseph.  IM  BtU.  JaiaY.  ho.  vii.  v.  2.)  Probably  most  of 
these  subterranean  hollows  were  made  io  tbe  time  of  Solomon,  though 
Herod  dug  some.  [Mia.JmeL  xr.  e.  11.  sec.  7.)  This  view  or  tbe 
subject  li  given  by  Michael  if,  quoted  by  Ouiiot  in  bis  translation  of 
Gibbon's  DrcHnt  and  Fall,  $(C. 

1  *Ktyii  FtaWi*  t!rui*n  irmtrint  it  i\iytr*  aaVi? .  J-d.  lie.  JPri. 
e.  7. 

h  Ammian.  lib.  xaiil. 

H  IW.    Conip.  Liban.  Ep.  in. 
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irriuted  by  the  outrages  and  sarcasms  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, spoke  to  them  in  a  tone  of  harshness,  declaring  that 
they  would  see  him  no  more,  as  he  hod  determined  to 
spend  the  winter,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  Tarsus* 
ofCilicia.  He  then  advanced  by  the  route  of  Litarbe,  in 
the  territory  of  Chalcis,  from  which,  on  the  morrow,  he 
proceeded  to  Denea,  and  hence  to  Batna?,  afterwards  to 
Hierapolis.  Crossing  the  Euphrates,  near  the  latter 
city,  he  appeared  in  Mesopotamia,  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  departure  from  Antioch.  Leaving  to  the 
left  Edessa,  he  proceeded  to  Carrhe,  a  city  memorable 
for  the  death  of  Crassus. 

There  were  two  roods  which  led  from  Mesopotamia 
into  Persia;  the  one  was  on  die  left,  crossing  the 
Tigris,  through  Adiabene  ;  the  other  on  the  right  through 
Assyria,  along  the  bunks  of  the  Euphrates.  Julian 
ordered  magazines  to  be  prepared  ou  both  these  roads, 
though  he  had  fixed  upon  proceeding  across  Assyria. 
Sebastian  and  Procopius  were  left  with  30,000  chosen 
troops  to  secure  Mesopotamia  against  foreign  invasion, 
till  they  could  join  Arsaces,  King  of  Armenia,  whose  co- 
operation he  hud  required.and,  having  overrun  the  bound- 
aries of  Mcdiu,  could  effect  a  meeting  with  the  Emperor. 
From  an  eminence  Julian  surveyed  his  men,  in  number 
65,000.  the  largest  body  ever  conducted  by  any  Roman 
General  against  the  Persians.  Having  marched  by  way 
of  feint  towards  the  Tigris,  he  turned  to  the  Euphrates, 
which  river  was  covered  with  an  immense  fleet,  des- 
tined to  accompany  the  army  into  the  interior  of 
Assyria.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  vessels  laden  with 
provisions  and  military  machines,  fifty  ships  of  war,  and 
as  many  fiat- bottomed  boats,  which  might  be  linked 
together  into  tetn|wrary  bridges,  convey  an  idea  of  the 
extensive  scale  on  which  preparations  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  so  important  an  enterprise.  Yet 
no  article  of  luxury  was  allowed  to  enter  as  an  addition. 
"  Away,"  cried  the  Emperor  to  some  camel-drivers 
who  had  brought  exquisite  wines,  "  away  with  these 
sources  of  debauch.  A  soldier  should  drink  no  wine, 
but  such  as  his  spear  has  won,  and  I  wish  to  live  as  a 
soldier." 

In  the  beginning  of  April.  Julian  entered  into  Circe- 
sium,  a  strong  and  skilfidlybuill  place,  seated  on  a 
kind  of  peninsula,  on  the  conflux  of  the  Aborat  and  the 
Euphrates.  Here  he  received  letters  from  his  friend 
Sallust,  the  Prefect  of  Gaul,  J  who  conjured  him  to  sua- 
pond  his  expedition  till  lie  obtained  more  favourable 
prognostics  lioni  the  Gods.  Dut  Julian,  inflexible  iu 
his  resolutions,  passed  the  Abora  with  bis  whole  army 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  he  caused  to  be  immediately 
broken,  to  cut  off  from  the  timid  all  hope  of  retreat. 
At  Ziiitha  he  saw  the  tomb,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  mimes,  of  the  Emperor  Gordiau,  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  successor  Philip,  ou  his 
return  from  n  victorious  expedition.  Among  other  pre- 
sages, which  arc  deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch  us  they 
tliro.v  light  on  the  state  ofmiud  both  of  Julian  and  of 
his  followers,  a  lion  was  presented  to  him  which  had 
been  shut  by  the  arrows  of  the  soldiers  as  it  advanced 
to  meet  the  army.  Julian  gathered  from  the  circum- 
stance the  most  flattering  auguries ;  he  Imagined  it 
betokeued  the  death  or  the  Persian  Monarch,  and  he 

•  Ammian.  lib.  »*i<u 

t  The  Oriental*  aopirate  it,  Chaboru  or  Chabour,  Gibbon,  I)*rfi*t 
ana  Fait.  S;r.  tfc.  «»«. 

♦  He  is  to  be  d.,tiniUi.hed  frow  Sjltoil  <be  Second,  tut  Traced 
of  the  li*»t,  of  »heoi  we  bate  ».  oke.<  »bo»e. 
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looked  forward  with  sanguine  anticipations  to  the  re-  JuHas 
suit  of  the  campaign.*  In  this  auspicious  view  he  was 
supported  by  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the  Philo- 
sophers. The  Tuscan  harusprce*.  on  the  contrary,  came 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  Tltey  maintained,  that 
as  the  war  was  an  offensive  one,  and  aa  the  lion  bad 
come  forward  to  meet  the  army,  the  omen  threatened 
the  life  of  the  Ilonian  Emperor.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  expedition,  the  Seers  and  the  Philosophers,  con- 
stant attendants  of  a  Prince,  who  strove  to  combine 
Philosophy  and  Paganism,  were  at  variance  in  their  view 
of  the  result.  Every  subtilty  of  explanation  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  most  contradictory  portents  from 
the  same  event.  And  Julian,  whose  superstition  was 
hardly  on  a  level  with  his  ambition,  inclined  to  the  aide 
which  fell  iu  with  his  own  wishes. 

Ever  anxious  to  display  his  rhetorical  as  well  as  his  Speecfe 
military  powers,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  assembled,  J>aUaa- 
and  made  an  address  to  them,  the  chief  olgect  of  which 
was  to  remove  a  groundless  notion,— circulated  in  low 
whispers  throughout  the  ranks,  and  calculated  to  check 
their  efforts  by  the  fear  attached  to  all  unexampled  feats, 
— that  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  penetrated  into 
Persia.  After  enumerating  the  illustrious  Romans  who 
had  already  won  their  laurels  in  that  Country,  he  added : 
"  It  was  the  love  of  glory  only  which  urged  these  great 
men  to  such  signal  achievements ;  but  as  for  us,  the 
recent  desolation  of  our  towns — the  shades  of  our  many 
slaughtered  armies, — the  greatness  of  our  losses, — the 
capture  of  our  strong  holds — all  summon  us  to  ven- 
geance. Eel  us  answer  the  expectations  of  our  allies, 
repair  past  evils,  and,  establishing  the  peace  or  the 
Republic  on  an  honourable  basis,  ensure  to  ourselves 
a  fair  fume  iu  succeeding  Ages.  At  your  head,  and  fight- 
ing like  one  of  you,  you  will  behold  me,  with  the  aid 
of  the  eternal  Deity,  your  Emperor,  second  you,  not,  I 
hope,  without  favourable  auspices.  But  if  capricious 
fortune  blights  this  hope,  I  shall  die  satisfied  with  having 
devoted  myself  to  my  Country,  like  the  Curtii  and  Mutii 
and  Decii  of  old.  We  must  exterminate  a  dangerous 
race,  whose  swords,  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  kinsmen, 
are  not  yet  dry.  Our  ancestors  surmounted,  by  persevering 
exertions,  every  obstacle  to  their  welfare.  Carthage 
was  ouly  conquered  after  long  and  doubtful  war*,  and 
continued  to  inspire  alarm  till  it  was  wholly  annihiluted. 
Numautia.  after  a  protracted  siege,  was  finally  over- 
thrown. The  rivals  of  infant  Rome  are  so  entirely  ex- 
terminated, that,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of 
numerous  monuments,  we  can  scarcely  credit  their 
ancient  might.  These  are  the  examples  which  History 
presents  to  our  imitation."  He  then  urged  them  to 
beware  of  the  artifices  of  the  enemy,  and  the  love 
of  plunder,  so  often  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  ex- 
horted  them  to  march  in  order,  and  never  to  quit  their 
standards,  on  paiu  of  terrible  punishments.  He  con 
eluded  by  declaring,  that  when  the  enterprise  would  be 
successfully  tenninated,  without  availing  himself  of  the 
prerogative  of  Princes  to  deem  their  commands  infallible, 
he  would  give  an  account  to  whomsoever  chose  to  call 
them  in  question. t 

The  impassioned  words,  and  still  more  the  example 
of  Julian,  infused  fresh  ardour  into  the  assembled 
forces,  who  exclaimed,  with  uplifted  bucklers,  that  they 
knew  neither  toil  nor  dungcr  under  the  auspices  of  a 

•  A  mm  inn.  lib.  juiii.  c.  S. 
t  /W.l.b.xxiii.c.  6. 
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leader,  who  submitted  to  the  same  fatigues  as  the 
meanest  soldier.    The  Gauls  es|>eciaIlY,  whose  minds 
still  teemed  with  ardent  recollections,  regarded  his  name 
a*  an  earnest  of  success,  and  longed  to  press  forward  to 
new  conflicts.    The  distribution  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  to  each  soldier  served  to  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm  thus  kindled.    Julian,  now  satisfied  with 
the  confidence  and  quickened  spirit  of  his  troops,  and 
fired  with  the  prospect  of  measuring  his  military  skill 
with  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Empire,  re- 
solved no  longer  to  delay  a  decisive  blow.  Accord- 
ingly, us  soon  as  the  next  day  rose,  he  advanced  into 
Assyria  with  his  army,  divided  into  three  columns, 
the  baggage  being  placed  in  the  centre.   Alive  to  the 
necessity  of  vigilance  in  so  intricate  a  march  through 
a  country  where  Persian  stratagem  had  often  proved 
superior  to  Roman  prowess,  be  took  the  precaution  to 
despatch  fifteen  hundred  couriers  in  front  and  in  flank 
to  guard  against  ambush.    The  right  wing,  under  the 
command  of  Ne villa,  moved  along  the  Euphrates,  pro- 
tected by  the  fleet,  which  neither  outstripped  the  army, 
nor,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  windings  of  the  river, 
lagged  behind.   The  left  marched  in  close  order  along 
the  plain,  with  the  cavalry  under  Arintbeus,  to  whom 
sra*  joinVd  iu  command  Hormisdas,  a  Persian  of  royal 
blood,  who,  having  contrived  to  escape  from  the  con- 
finement into  which  he  had  been  thrown  during  the 
minority  of  Sapor,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Court  of 
Constantine;  and  gained,  by  his  abilities  and  fidelity,  the 
protection  and  esteem  of  that  Emperor  and  his  succes- 
sors.   Hie  rear-guard  was  led  by  Dagalai'phus,  Victor, 
and  Secundums.    Julian  himself  conducted  the  centre, 
or  rather  the  whole  Body,  for  he  appeared  to  be  present 
in  all  directions,  careering  through  every  rank,  inspect- 
ing' every  thicket,  checking  the  insubordinate,  confirm- 
ing- the  resolute,  and  assuming,  as  occasion  required, 
the  demeanour  of  courteousness  and  benignity,  or  the 
tone  of  authoritative  reproof* 

Influenced  by  the  assurances  of  Hormisdas,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  castle  of  Anatha.t  aituated  in  an  Island 
on  the  Euphrates,  opened  their  gates  to  the  Emperor. 
He  treated  them  with  humanity,  and  transplanted  them 
with  their  families  and  effects  to  a  settlement  near  Chalcis 
in  Syria;  but  burned  the  place,  in  pursuance  of  his  deter- 
mination not  to  weaken  his  forces  by  the  necessity  of  gar- 
risoning captured  fortresses.    Two  other,  but  stronger 
castles,  refused  to  submit  till  the  Roman  arms  should  be 
master  of  the  interior ;  and  the  Emperor  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  acquiesce  in  this  condition,  than  to  waste  his 
strength  on  secondary  objects,  and  stake  his  reputation 
for  an  inadequate  prize.    In  the  open  country,  the 
natives  fled  in  terror  before  him  into  their  distant  moun- 
tains, and  left  their  rich  plains  and  vineyards  a  prey  to 
the  fury  of  the  Roman  army,  who  were  allowed  to  waste 
every  thing  before  them  with  the  most  unsparing  havoc, 
as  the  best  means  of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  with 
it,  all  temptation  to  cowardice.  Having  passed  at  Barax- 
madcha  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
destroyed  the  deserted  cities  of  Dacira  and  Ozogar- 
dana,  the  Emperor  gave  two  days  respite  to  his  army.J 
The  Roman  armies  continued  to  waste  the  regions 
of  the  enemy,  yet  there  was  no  appearance,  no  report 
of  any  Persian  forces  to  resist  their  progress  ;  all  was 
jnsetion  and  solitude.     This  tardiness  arose  not  so 
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much,  perhaps,  from  any  deeply-concerted  plan  to  draw 
the  Romans  more  inextricably  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  from  the  defective  nature  of  their  military 
system.  Instead  of  maintaining  hands  of  regular 
troops,  the  King  called,  in  emergencies,  upon  his  no- 
bility to  lead  their  vassals  into  the  field,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  being  necessarily  slow,  gave  great  advan- 
Uges  to  a  vigorous  enemy.  The  extraordinary  activity 
of  Julian  had  been  so  little  anticipated  bv  men  accus- 
tomed lo  the  cautious  movements  of  his  less  energetic 
predecessor,  that  Sapor  had  nothing  to  oppose  his  ad- 
vance but  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the 
Surena,  or  General-in-Chief,  which  was  merely  sufficient 
to  harass  his  march  by  desultory  acts  of  annoyance. 
An  encounter,  in  which  this  band  received  a  check  from 
Hormisdas,  whom  they  designed  to  intercept  by  am- 
bush, whilst  engaged  on  a  recounoitring  expedition, 
served  to  inspire  the  Romans  with  the  courage  which 
an  auspicious  prelude  naturally  excites.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Macephracta,  where  the  Euphrates  divides 
itself  into  two  large  canals,  one  of  which  watered  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  other,  joining  the  Tigris,  passed  near 
Ctesiphon.  the  usual  winter-residence  of  the  Persian 
Kings.  Julian  having  effected,  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre, 
the  passage  of  this  latter  arm  of  water,  encamped  before 
Perisabor,*  or  Anbar  ;f  a  city  of  considerable  size  and 
population ;  situated  on  an  islet,  and  girded  with  a 
double  barrier  of  walls  flanked  with  turrets,  high  above 
which  rose  the  citadel,  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
mountain,  whose  rugged  outline,  frowning  over  ramparts 
strongly  cemented  with  bitumen,  formed  a  complete 
circle,  except  in  one  quarter,  which  nature  had  fortified 
with  rocks.  After  having  unsuccessfully  tried  threats 
and  promises  to  induce  them  to  surrender,  Julian  in- 
vested the  place  with  his  army  drawn  in  a  triple  line. 
To  deaden  the  force  of  the  missiles  discharged  from 
below,  loose  floating  curtains  tissued  with  goat's  hair 
had  been  hung  from  the  para]>et8.  The  besieged 
defended  themselves  with  obstinate  valour.  They  were 
protected  by  bucklers  of  thick  osier,  covered  over  with 
hides,  and  the  plates  of  their  armour  were  so  admi- 
rably knit  and  adjusted  to  their  limbs  that  tbey  ap 
peared  like  figures  of  iron.J  Thus  equipped,  they 
indulged  in  taunts  of  defiance  and  raillery,  and,  calling 
for  Hormisdas,  inveighed  against  him  with  torrents 
of  abuse,  as  a  traitorous  deserter  from  his  Country. 
But  on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  Romans  advanced 
several  machines,  and  began  to  fill  the  foss ;  and,  on 
the  dawn  of  tha  next  day,  the  besieged,  observing 
the  progress  of  their  works,  and  the  success  of  their 
battering  rams,  which  had  already  by  a  lucky  blow 
made  a  breach  in  a  tower  at  one  of  the  angles,  aban- 
doned their  double  walls,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  citadel,  from  the  heights  of  which  they  plied  their 
bows  with  destructive  effect  Julian,  who  frequently 
suffered  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  spirit  to  hurry 
him  into  hazardous  feats,  while  recklessly  urging  on  s 
band  to  burst  the  massive  iron-bound  gales  of 
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*  Zotinui  caU>  it  Bcmbnrs. 

f  Le  Irrmt  Arabe  Anbar  dciigne  /.roprrmrnt  urn  dipil  de  nt* 
tii/imet.  Lt  premier  del  Kkahfet  tie  la  minion  ttAMxu  nommi 
SrfaAo,  qui  monta  tar  le  trine  tn  Fan  de  tHigirt  136,  dt  i*£r* 
Chrilirnne  754,  HaUil  m  eelle  till*  ta  rtudence,  que  ton  msetmumw 
AI'Manmr  quilni  tneeida  environ  cinq  ant  aprrt,  Iran/era  it  tlngilad, 
tnjetanl  let /mJtim  Je  relit  title,  qui  rtt  demtenrie  la  tapilult  dt 
rhiamitm*  Jntqne  wr$  It  milieu  du  Irtaiime  ttedt.  (D'Anfille's 
I.'Enohralt  el  le  TSgrt,  p.  71.) 
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Htotoiy.   the  citadel,  was  much  exposed  to  the 

of  stones  and  weapons  directed  against  bis  person. 
Foiled  in  his  attempt,  though  unhurt,  he  ordered  that 
the  machine  called  kelepolu  should  be  constructed. 
This  enormous  engine,  from  the  invention  and  suc- 
cessful use  of  which  Demetrius  had  acquired  the 
surname  of  Polivrcete*,  was  the  most  formidable  in- 
strument known  to  the  military  Arts  of  the  Ancients.  At 
the  sight  of  the  terrific  mass,  which  was  lo  command 
and  overawe  their  highest  towers,  the  besieged,  filled 
with  alarm,  sent  to  supplicate  Hormisdas  lo  procure  by 
his  mediation  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor.  On  his 
assurances  they  opened  their  gales,  and  were  allowed 
to  retire  in  peace.  An  ample  supply  of  arms  and  pro- 
visions was  found  in  the  place,  which  the  Emperor, 
having  first  taken  the  quantity  which  appeared  neces- 
sary, destroyed  by  fire.* 

The  nest  day  intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
Surenas  had  fallen  upon  three  of  the  Roman  squadrons, 
carried  otf  a  standard,  slain  some  of  the  troops,  and 
among  them  a  Tribune.  The  Emperor  learned  the  dis- 
aster, whilst  availing  himself  of  a  moment  of  leisure  to 
take  his  repast.  Transported  with  anger  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  routed  the  enemy,  and  recovered  <  he  standard. 
A  severe  disciplinarian,  he  disgraced  on  the  spot  the 
two  other  Tribunes,  and,  though  scantily  attended,  fear- 
less of  personal  danger,  decimated  the  soldiers  who  had 
degraded  themselves  by  flight-t 

Having  destroyed  Perisabor,  the  Emperor  ascended 
a  tribunal,  returned  thanks  to  the  assembled  troops  for 
the  courage  which  they  had  displayed,  and  promised  each 
a  hundred  pieces  of  silver.  Perceiving  that  the  smallness 
of  the  donative  excited  murmurs  of  discontent,  he 
addressed  them  in  an  elevated  tone  ofindigna 
Speech  of  Yonder  are  the  Persians,  who  riot  in  wealth  ; 
Julian.  valour  and  unanimity  must  enable  you  to  enrich  your- 
self with  their  spoils.  The  Republic,  once  possessed 
of  immense  treasures,  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  of 
destitution  by  the  advice  of  Ministers,  who,  consulting 
only  their  private  interest,  have  taught  Princes  to  pur- 
chase a  disgraceful  Peace  from  the  Barbarians.  Our 
finances  are  disordered,  our  towns  exhausted,  onr  Pro- 
vinces depopulated.  As  for  myself,  though  of  noble 
parentage,  my  only  inheritance  is  a  soul  unconscious  of 
fear.  An  Emperor,  who  , places  every  good  in  mental 
qualities,  does  not  blush  to  acknowledge  his  honourable 
poverty.  The  Fabricii,  poor  in  estate,  having  glory 
their  only  treasure,  conducted  mighty  wars.  But  here, 
you  will  have  all  these  advantages  in  abundance,  if,  re- 
signing yourselves,  without  fear,  as  far  as  human  nature 
-allows,  to  the  will  of  Heaven  and  to  my  cautious  guid- 
ance, you  comport  yourselves  with  more  mildness  and 
submission.  But  if,  returning  to  the  scandal  of  your  old 
seditions,  you  resist  my  orders,— proceed.  1  alone,  hav- 
ing completed  so  signal  a  career  of  exploits,  will  die 
as  becomes  an  Emperor,  standing  ;£  in  full  contempt  of 
an  existence  of  which  one  little  fever  may  deprive  me. 
Or,  at  least,  I  will  retire,  for  I  have  not  so  lived  as  to 
be  unable  to  bear  the  lot  of  a  private  individual.  It  is 
a  consolation  that  I  shall  leave  behind  me  officers  who 
arc  fully  skilled  in  the  art  of  war.*§ 
This  address,  so  likely  to  work  on  the  different  pas- 

*  Aiamian.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  2. 
t  fiirf  o.  3. 

J  An  imitation  of  the  rxpreisioa  of  Vespasian :  Staatcn 


of  shame,  ambition,  and  cupidity,  came  home  to 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  and  converted  at  once  their 
complaints  into  assurances  of  implicit  submission. 
They  extolled,  with  heartfelt  zeal,  the  magnanimity  of 
their  Prince,  who,  anxious  to  communicate  the  ardour 
with  which  he  was  himself  inflamed,  used  every  etlbrt 
to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  the  incomparable  glory 
which  would  redound  from  the  completion  of  so  mo- 
mentous an  enterprise.  So  may  1  reduce  the  Per- 
sians under  the  yoke  !  So  may  I  restore  the  chattered 
Empire  of  Rome !"  was  the  form  of  oath  which  he  used 
in  order  to  elevate  their  courage  to  tike  highest  pilch.*. 

After  having  marched  about  four  miles,  they  found 
the  country  to  a  great  extent  overflooded  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, of  which  the  Persians,  to  impede  their  march, 
had  opened  the  locks.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  J  ulian. 
advancing  forward,  caused  a  great  number  of  small 
temporary  bridges  to  be  constructed,  over  which  the 
army  were  enabled,  though  not  without  difficulty,  to  pass. 

Shortly  after  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  town  of  Maogumnlche.  While  examining  the  state 
of  the  fortifications,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  two 
Persians  with  drawn  scimitars.  He  contrived,  however* 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  presence  of  miud,  to  in- 
tercept with  his  shield  two  blows  addressed  against  hioi 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strike  one  of  the  as- 
sailants dead  at  his  feet— an  act  of  prowess  which  coa 
firmed  the  admiration  of  his  troops. 

The  strength  of  Maogatnalcha  impressed  Julian  with 
an  imperious  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  it  before 
he  could  proceed  to  advance  further,  with  any  degree  of 
safely,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  regular  siege 
was  accordingly  commenced,  for  its  numerous  garrison, 
composed  of  chosen  men,  inaccessible  to  corruption, 
and  resolved  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city  rather  than  lo  submit,  led  no  other  alternative. 
The  undertaking  was  fraught  with  difficulty.  The 
aspect  of  huge  rocks,  which,  brokeu  into  winding  pre- 
cipices, begirt  the  place  in  all  directions,  and  preseutcd, 
on  their  lofty  summit,  the  citadel,  rising  amid  a  mass 
of  well-fortified  towers,  w  hile  the  acclivity  of  the  plain, 
towards  the  river  was  covered  with  military  works,  was 
sufficient  to  have  discouraged  a  less  vigorous  and' de- 
termined spirit  than  that  of  Julian.  The  utmost  effort* 
were  immediately  made ;  various  labours  were  regu- 
lated by  proper  divisions,  and  the  exertions  of  each  in- 
dividual confined  within  the  post  assigned  him.  The 
most  obstinate  fury  was  displayed  by  the  Persians,  h«», 
cased  in  impenetrable  steel,  used  every  art,  discharging 
missiles,  enormous  stones,  and  burning  torches,  to 
prevent  the  destructive  attack  of  die  Romans.  The 
engines  of  the  besiegers,  however,  after  a  continuance 
of  protracted  struggles,  had  battered  down  a  portion  of 
the  fortifications,  and  given  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  acts  of  the  greatest  valour,  when  the  Emperor 
learned  that  the  miners  bad  extended  their  subterra- 
nean passages  under  the  foundations  of  the  city.  An 
assault  was  at  once  directed  against  two  quarters  of  the 
walls,  insomuch  that  the  noise  of  the  works  under 
ground,  drowned  by  the  din  and  confusion  above,  was 
unnoticed  by  the  besieged.  Duriog  this  scene  of  tur- 
moil, some  Romans  emerged  from  their  retreats,  slaugh- 
tered such  as  dwelt  in  the  building  through  which  they 
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pent  (rated,  proceed  ed  with  cautious  steps,  an 
sentinels  on  (he  way,  who,  heedless  of  danger,  were  sing- 
ing the  customary  praises  of  their  Monarch.  The  city, 
thou  opened,  ou  the  third  day  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
enraged  soldiery,  who  wreaked  their  vengeance  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Some,  spectators  of  the  san- 
guinary ferocity  of  their  enemies,  threw  themselves  in 
despair  from  the  height  of  the  walls  and  craggy  rocks. 
Governor  Nabdatea,  however,  being  taken  prisoner 
eighty  of  his  guards,  was  at  first  treated  with  mild- 
and  clemency ;  but  was  afterwards,  however,  burned 
r.  partly  because  he  bad  not  accomplished  an  alleged 
of  delivering  up  the  city,  and  partly  because, 
I  of  pride  at  the  impunity  which  he  had  experienced, 
he  bad  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  Hormisdas.  His 
sentence  gives  but  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of 
the  vauuted  moderation  of  Julian. 

i  Were  bestowed  and  the  plunder  distributed 
'  to  the  merits  of  each  soldier.  The  Emperor 
to  claim  as  his  share  three  pieces  of  gold 
and  a  dumb  child,  fuU  of  vivacity  and  information,  whose 
pleasing  manner  of  conveying  ideas  by  signs  and  ges- 
ticulations excited  his  interest-*  Julian  appreciated 
highly  the  importance  of  his  conquest :  his  vanity, 
hitherto  unsatisfied,  immediately  broke  forth.  "  At 
length,"  be  exclaimed  to  Libanius,  ■  I  have  given  the 
Sophist  of  Syria  materials  for  an  Oralion."t  To  eulogize 
deeds  of  blood  was  the  task  gaily  proposed  by  tbe  mili- 
tary Philosopher,  who  prided  himself  on  his  humanity. 

Tbe  Roman  army,  continuing  its  march,  was  now  but 
a  small  distance  from  the  Capital,  after  having  taken 
a  ca_-.de,  before  which  Julian  had  almost  lost  his  life  by 
rash  exposure  of  his  person.  The  Capital  was  seated 
on  the  Tigris  in  front  of  the  canal  of  tbe  Euphrates, 
which  Julian  had  followed.  Where  these  waters  joined, 
stood  a  towu  near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  called  Coche, 
which  would,  by  its  intermediate  situation,  have  separated 
the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian.  But  the  Emperor  remem- 
bered that  a  canal  above  the  city  of  Seleucia  bad  been 
hollowed  by  Trajan.  Its  ancient  bed,  which  had  been 
filled  up,  having  been  discovered  and  cleared,  the 
Euphrates  was  turned  into  it,  and  the  fleet  entered  into 
the  Tigris.} 

\  •  Ammuu.  lib.  aahr.  e>,4. 

I  f  '=f ssfcse»e»  by  WfiHm,  if  Un  r*  tiff  M—i,  **ff*>  «■'« 
/*•,:».  I  u  i  lb  xiymt.  Ljban. 
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would  lia»e  separated  Uie  fleet  sod  army  of  Julian  ;  and  the 
tempt  uf  ste ermg  against  Uve  current  of  the  Tigris,  aod  forcing 
mj  Ihrosigh  the  midst  of  a  hostile  CipilaJ,  must  hare  been  at- 
traded  with  tbe  lutal  destruction  of  tbe  Human  nary.  The  prudence 
ef  tbe  iswpeiwr  foresaw  the  danger,  and  protidcu  tKe  remedy.  As 
he  bad  nuaaiely  studied  (he  operations  of  Irsjan  is  Uis  same  country, 
he  won  recollected  that  his  warlike  predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and 
Msagable  caul,  which,  leasior,  Coche  on  the  right  hand,  conveyed 

wooer  the  ciuca.  From  the  information  of  the  peesuus,  Julian  ascer- 
tajeed  the  vesiigee  of  this  asctenl  work,  which  were  almost  obliicrsted 
by  deign  or  accident.  By  tbe  indefatigable  labour  of  tl.e  soldiers, a 
broad  aod  deep  chasDel  was  speedily  prepared  far  the  rrceptiou  uf 
she  Euphrates,  A  strong  dike  was  constructed  to  interrupt  the  ordi- 
■awy  eatrreat  of  the  Nabar.Alalcba ;  a  flood  of  waters  rushed  imps- 
Cwously  iaio  their  new  bed  ;  aod  Uie  Roman  fleet,  steering  their 
triumutiai  i  oiiurae  ioto  the  Tigris,  derided  the  *sin  sad  ineffectual 
harriers  waicti  Ibc  Persians  of  ClraipUon  had  ereclrJ  to  oppose  their 
ige."  ttibuee,  Dtcluu  W  fotf,  i[c.  cb,  UUI.  Bui  sea  UkS 
>  of  VsJesius  in  Amm.  lib.  un.  c  6. 


A  career  of  continued  success  emboldened  Julian  to  Julianas, 
project  schemes  which  were  thought  to  border  on  teme- 
rity, lie  determined  on  the  apparently  impracticable 
scheme  of  effecting  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  the 
hostile  multitude  was  drawn  up  to  prevent  Having  un- 
loaded the  best  transports,  he  caused  eighty  men  to  em- 
bark in  each  ;  and  dividing  the  fleet  into  three  divisions, 
of  which  he  retained  the  principal,  be  ordered  one  to  sail 
at  the  beginning  of  the  night  under  Count  Victor,  in 
order  to  traverse  the  stream  and  occupy  the  opposite 
banks.  The  Generals,  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  so  daring 
a  project,  entreated  him  with  one  accord  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  But  Julian,  fixed  in  his  determination,  gave  \\.,.:„.r  0f 
immediate  orders  that  five  of  the  galleys  should  depart  the  Tigris, 
to  execute  his  directions.  On  approaching  tbe  banks 
of  tbe  river,  they  were  assailed  by  vol  lies  of  burning 
missiles,  which  set  them  on  fire.  The  rising  flame, 
glaring  through  the  darkness  at  a  distance,  which  pre- 
vented the  state  of  things  from  being  rightly  distiu 
guisfaed,  filled  the  Homans  with  a  degree  of  consterna- 
tion, winch  would  have  led  to  the  very  destruction  they 
foreboded,  had  not  Julian,  with  the  instinctive  prompt- 
ness and  felicity  which  characterised  his  expedients, 
exclaimed, — that  it  was  the  signal  of  his  own  men  to 
announce  that  they  were  safely  lauded.  The  invention 
succeeded :  the  remainder,  whose  apprehensions  were 
allayed,  rowed  with  redoubled  efforts,  and  the  soldiers, 
in  spite  of  a  galling  shower  of  stones  and  darts  which 
was  poured  against  them,  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
steep  borders  and  maintained  their  ground.  The  Per- 
sians, baffled  in  their  attempts,  fled  to  some  distance, 
and  formed  themselves  in  battle-array.  A  combat  en- 
sued, in  which  they  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  When  returning  thanks  for  this  victory  by  a  sa- 
crifice to  Mars  the  Avenger,  a  circumstance  look  place 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  with  most 
dismal  prognostics.  Of  ten  fine  oxen  to  be  offered  as 
victims,  nine  ftll  of  themselves  before  they  reached  the 
altar :  tbe  tenth,  which  broke  its  bonds  and  was  dragged 
on  with  difficulty,  presented  in  the  stale  of  its  entrails 
signs  of  the  worst  augury.  Juliau,  in  lite  heut  of  his 
exasperation,  protested  before  Jupiter  that  he  would 
never  again  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  War — a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  close  connection  between  impiety  aud 
superstition. 

The  Emperor,  now  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  Arrival  at 
deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  investing  the  place.  Ctcsipboa 
A  Council  of  the  principal  Officers  being  called,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some  that  it  would  be  a  rash  and  un- 
seasonable attempt  to  besiege  a  place  almost  impreg- 
nable, at  a  time  when  Sapor  was  approaching  with  a 
numerous  army.  Julian  considered  this  view  of  (he 
subject  us  the  most  judicious.  He  felt  himself  too  weak 
for  the  undertaking  in  the  absence  not  only  of  the  King 
of  Armenia,  who,  studious  of  his  own  interests,  and 
distrustful  of  his  Roman  ally,  whose  imperiousness  had 
kindled  his  indignation,  would  not  proceed  into  parts 
remote  from  his  territories,  but  also  of  the  two  Generals, 
Sebastian  and  Procopius,  who,  owing  to  the  want  of 
mutual  intelligence,  which  the  independent  nature  of 
their  authority  occasioned,  continued  to  linger  in  Meso- 
potamia. He  confined  his  exertions,  therefore,  to  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  rich  plains  of  the  vicinity, 
aod  made  ineffectual  trials  to  provoke  by  taunts  and  de- 
fiance the  inhabitants  of  Ctesiphon  to  I 
open  field. 

So  alarmed  was  Sapor  at  the 
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invader,  that  he  despatched  an  emissary  to  Horrnisdas, 
who,  clasping  his  knees,  conjured  him  in  the  most 
uffecting  manner  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  Peace  for  the  King  on  any  conditions.  Hor- 
mirdas  hastened  to  the  Emperor,  imagining  that  the 
intelligence  would  prove  of  the  most  gratifying  nature. 
He  had  mistaken  the  character  of  Julian.  Nothing 
short  of  entire  conquest  would  satisfy  his  grasping  mind. 
He  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition.  Fearing,  how- 
ever, lest  the  knowledge  of  a  refusal,  which  gave  an 
insight  into  the  extent  of  his  ambitious  scheme,  should 
transpire,  and  check  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  he  re- 
quested of  Horrnisdas  to  send  away  the  minister  of 
Sapor  in  a  secret,  unostentatious  manner,  as  if  his 
mission  had  been  merely  the  visit  of  a  private  friend.* 

Sensible  of  his  inability  to  reduce  C'tesiphon.t  Julian 
resolved  to  rensceud  the  Tigris?  and  to  proceed  to  meet 
the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  and  required. 
His  enthusiasm  could  have  found  no  spot  where  on  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  kindled  than  the  memorable  plains 
of  Arbela;  where  Alexander,  the  idol  of  many  nn  ar- 
dent and  heroic  Roman, ♦  had  laid  low  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy of  Persia.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  river  rendered 
the  ascent  of  the  ships,  which  were  drawn  along,  slow  and 
toilsome.  The  anticipated  succours  were  still  delayed, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  tedious  march,  to  terminate  in  an 
unprofitable  return,  exasperated  the  imputient  Emperor. 
In  this  indecision  an  event  occurred  which  affected  the 
whole  fortunes  of  the  war.  A  Persian  of  high  birth, 
who  had  determined  to  stak?  his  life  in  the  cause  of  bis 
Country,  came  and  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Julian,  feigning  that  he  bad  incurred  disgrace  in 
the  Persian  Court,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Roman 
camp.  He  was  an  old  man,  shrewd  and  adroit,  accom- 
panied by  other  deserters,  fitted,  by  their  cunning,  to 
take  subordinate  parts  in  the  stratagem  which  he  had 
devised.  His  artful  tale  was  woven  with  pathetic  ac- 
counts of  his  misfortunes,  with  protestations  of  impla- 
cable hatred  to  his  persecutors,  and  with  assurances  of 
his  ability,  if  his  counsels  were  followed,  to  place  Persia 
in  the  power  of  Ihe  Romans.  He  represented  the  King- 
dom as  on  the  verge  of  ruin ;  dejection,  the  presage  of 
nn  approaching  downfal,  was  university  prevalent,  and 
the  Monarch  himself  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  alarm. 
Still,  he  insidiously  added,  he  will  never  have  reason  to 
entertain  any  real  fear,  as  long  as,  shackled  by  your 
fleet,  you  confiuc  yourself  to  coasting  rivers,  and  enable 
bim  to  avoid  your  Brinies.  These  are  the  refuges 
of  indolence,  snares  which  cripple  your  efforts,  super- 
fluities which  hang  as  a  dead  weight  on  your  courage. 
Warriors  ought  to  trust  only  to  their  swords.  While  one 
half  of  the  Roman  army,  hesaid.  isexhausted  in  dragging 
the  other,  and  toiling  against  the  rapid  current  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Crown  might  luve  been  wrested  from  the 
brows  of  Sapor.  -  But  it  was  necessary,  he  urged,  to 
take  provisions  for  four  days,  as  a  Desert  was  to  be 
passed.    He  then  offered  to  conduct  Julian,  by  his 

» m   

*  See  Libm  Oral.  Partpl.  c.  130.  Stc.    Socrat.  lib.  iii. 

*  La  Bleterie  has  justly  observed  that  there  n  here  an  important 
enastn  in  the  text  of  Ammianui,  and  ha*  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  account*  of  other  writer*.  He  ha*  been  our  cbiet  (tilde.  See 
alio  Vale*,  not.  ■</  Anita.  Marcell.  lib.  xxt«.  e.  7. 

J  On  the  high  admiration  expressed  for  Alexander  by  Caw,  Augus- 
tas, Trajan,  Severn*,  and  other  Roman  Emperor*,  *ee  the  note  of  Spao- 
heim  in  hi*  translation  of  Ihe  Grwrrof  Julian,  (p.  139.)  It  was  • 
common  tradition  that  thus*  who  carried  a  portrait  of  Alexander, 
engraven  on  gold  or  irl.rr,  were  assisted  by  it  In  , " 


guidance,  to  infallible  success,  and  pledged  his  head  of 
the  truth  of  his  representations.  The  deep-laid  strata- 
gem, suggesting  a  measure  so  bold  in  execution  and  so 
grand  in  its  issue,  which  spared  him,  moreover,  the 
use  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  employed  in  the  fleet, 
succeeded.  Julian  suflered  himself  to  be  deceived. 
Prospects  of  mighty  conquests  thronged  on  his  inflamed 
mind,  and  opened  a  new  vein  to  ambitious  speculations, 
which  already  extended  to  the  subjection  of  India.  He 
forgot  the  lesson  which  he  himself  had  taught  his  sol- 
diers  when  they  entered  the  country  of  the  wily  Per 
sian  :  ••  Remember  Crassus  and  Antony." 

Hcrmisdas  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  craft  and 
duplicity  of  his  Countrymen  to  be  so  easily  deceived. 
He  warned  Julian,  therefore,  against  lending  a  credu- 
lous ear  to  the  story  of  the  refugee.  But  the  Emperor, 
tenacious  of  his  purposes,  and  flushed  with  recent 
victories,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  adoption  of 
a  scheme,  the  very  boldness  of  which  harmonized  with 
his  daring  spirit.  He  gave  orders  that  provisions  should 
be  taken,  not  for  four,  but  for  twenty  days,  and  that  fire 
should  be  applied  to  the  fleet.  A  general  murmur  fol- 
lowed this  extraordinary  command.  The  Romans  asked 
themselves  with  astonishment  whether  their  own  chief 
were  acting  in  concert  with  his  enemies.  The  appal- 
ling magnitude  of  the  danger  suddenly  forced  itself  on 
his  owu  mind.*  He  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  the  Persian  deserters  to  be  examined  by 
the  rack.  The  prime  actor  in  the  subtle  plot  had  made 
his  escape :  the  minor  agents,  tinder  the  sufferings  of 
torture,  confessed  the  deception  they  had  practised'. 
Of  the  fleet  nothing  could  be  saved  but  twelve  barks, 
which  were  put  aside,  to  be  carried  on  chariots,  ami  em- 
ployed in  cose  of  need.f 

In  this  desperate  situation,  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
Country,  where  desert  wilds  and  lofty  mountains  op- 
posed a  barrier  almost  insuperable  to  retreat,  Julian 
preserved  his  usual  unmoved  composure  and  firmness. 
Full  of  confidence  in  an  army,  disengaged  and  concen- 
trated, he  looked  forward  with  sanguine  anticipations 
to  the  issue  of  some  decisive  blow.  The  fertile  plains 
still  afforded  abundant  sustenance  to  his  troops.  But 
the  Persians  soon  perceived  their  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  They  destroyed  their  harvests  and  pastures ; 
and,  sometimes  in  combined,  sometimes  in  detached 


*  On  this  subject  see,  betide*  Ammianu*,  Liban.  Oral.  Pem*#> 
Zoairo.  lib.  ili.  Zcnar.  lib.  xiii.  Greg.  Nat.  m  JtUian.  Ortil.  ii.  Augus- 
tin.  dt  CivU.  Dri,  lib.  iv.  c.  29.  4c.  Gibbon  say*,  "  There  are  not 
wanting  aomr  tpeciou*  and  perhaps  solid  reason*  which  might  justify 
Ihe  resolution  of  Julian.    The  navigation  of  the  Ropbrnle*  never 

sboveOpi*.   The  di.. 
wu  not  very 
vain  and 

impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  Beet  against  the, 
stream  of  a  rapid  riser,  which  in  several  place*  was  embarra*Md  by 
natural  or  artificial  cataracU.  The  power  of  sails  and  otre  wa»  insuf- 
ficient; it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  Ihe  current  of 
the  river ;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  was  exhausted  ia 
this  tedious  and  servile  labour ;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  rrnrch 
along  tbe  banks  of  the  Tigris,  thry  could  only  expect  to  return  I 
without  achieving  any  enterprise  worthy  of  Ihe  geaius  or  form 
their  leader.  If.  on  the  contrary,  it  was  advisable  to  advance  into 
the  inland  country,  tbe  destruction*  of  the  fleet  and  magetinee  was  the 
only  measure  which  coutd  save  that  valuable  priie  flora  Ihe  handa  of 
the  numerous  and  active  troop*  which  would  suddenly  be  poured  from 
the  gates  of  Ctetiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victories*,  war 
should  now  admire  the  conduct  as  well  at  the  courage  of  a  hero  who, 
by  depriting  his  soldier*  of  the  hope*  of  a  retrtal,  left  them  only  toe 
alternative  of  death  or  conquest."    Dretint  and  FmH,  e)w.  ch.  sxiv. 

*  Ammian.  Iib.xjiiv.c7. 
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ied  above  Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  .bove  Opi*. 
of  the  last-mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was 
te rable  ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have  renuinccd  the 
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bodies,  kept  up  a  series  of  (he  most  harassing  attacks. 
'  The  Romans  were  soon  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 
Their  provisions  were  continually  diminishing,  and  the 
horrors  of  famine  menaced  them.  The  fleam  of  distant 
armour  rave  evidence  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
against  whom  they  were  unable  lo  rush.  Discourage- 
ment fell  upon  them,  which  Julian  tried  every  resource 
to  dispel.  He  ordered  the  Persian  prisoners  to  be 
brought  out  as  a  specimen  of  the  adversaries  with  whom 
they  had  to  contend.  Their  tawny  or  livid  bodies,  na- 
turally lank  and  meagre,  were  now  wusted  to  the  bone 
by  long  abstinence.  '*  Behold,"  he  cried,  pointing  with 
contempt  to  the  skeleton  figures  which  stood  before 
tbem,  "  behold  the  forms  whirl)  your  warriors  take  for 
men— mere  goats — squalid,  deformed,  hideous— and, 
as  experience  has  often  proved,  cowards,  who,  before 
they  close  hands  In  battle,  cast  away  their  arms,  and 
torn  to  flight."*  Out  neither  the  spectacle,  nor  the 
speech,  could  reconcile  the  Romans  to  their  disastrous 
situution.  A  Council  was  summoned,  and  long  discus- 
sions ensued.  The  army,  giving  license  to  its  feelings, 
called  loudly  lo  be  led  back  by  its  former  route.  But 
the  Emperor  strongly  resisted  the  measure,  and  many 
joined  with  him  to  demonstrate  its  impracticability. 
Almost  every  thing  in  the  immense  plain  before  them 
was  destroyed ;  the  few  huts,  which  still  remained,  were 
wholly  deserted  ;  snow  and  melted  ice  had  inundated 
all  the  roads,  and  the  swollen  torrents  already  caused 
the  rivers  to  overflow.  It  was  that  season,  moreover,  in 
which  the  oppressive  heat  drew  forth  from  marshy  lands 
cloud*  of  insects,  which  in  a  manner  darkened  the  sky. 
Indecision  prevailed.  Victims  were  butchered,  and 
their  entrails  consulted;  but  no  guidance  could  lie 
elicited  from  their  appearances.  The  necessity  of  coming 
to  some  conclusion,  rather  than  the  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  the  scheme,  induced  the  Emperor  to  fix 
upon  proceeding  to  Corduene,  a  small  Province,  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  in  the  South  of  Armenia.  The 
army  had  just  begun  to  march,  at  daybreak,  when  a 
dark  volume  of  rising  dust,  the  unknown  cause  of  which 
gave  rise  to  numerous  conjectures,  made  them  halt. 
They  stood  in  battle  array,  in  n  circular  figure,  having 
made  a  sort  of  rampart  of  bucklers.  Thus  they  re- 
mained, ignorant  of  the  cause  of  [this  cloud  of  dust, 
which  grew  denser  till  the  evening.  Filled  with  anxiety, 
■  they  passed  the  night,  without  daring  to  close  their 
eyes.  The  first  rays  of  the  morning  discovered  afar 
the  glittering  armour  of  the  King's  forces,  from  which 
they  were  separated  by  a  small  river.  They  burned 
to  rush  to  the  conflict ;  but  Julian  checked  their  im- 
patience. A  sanguinary  encounter,  however,  took 
place  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  scouts,  which 
"  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter. t  Moving 
,  the  army  arrived  at  a  place  called  Hucumbra, 
they  found,  during  two  days,  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency of  provisions,  and  burned  what  they  were  unable 
to  transport.  The  next  day  the  Persians  made  an  ab- 
rupt attack  oo  the  rear-guard,  which  would  have  been 


•  Hat  ei  re*  wt  tolartfmr  annot  milittt  Priuttpt,  eaptitt 
armei/tt  tmtpte  nahtrA,  ul  prni  nml  Pma?,  el  man*  jam  cim/rclot 
jwtat  m  mnitvm  rlurt  :  notlroufut  rrtpirttm,  "  Ea,"  imfuit,  "  </avi 
M«rtt<i  ula  fxctoro  rim  etrittimaHl,  dtffvrmtt  t/luvir  ra/W/oi  tt 
ttrtrat,  fltjue  crritn  tiocuervnt  tvtahu,  aaleyuam  ma?tus  comfkrnat, 
a^jrdu  armu  vrrienitt  Wirt  i*  fuaam"  Ammitn.  lib.  XXIV.  c.  7. 
AatBuiir  cipedieat  *u  tried  by  Ajwilau*.    S*«  PluUrch  im  AgttU. 
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easily  destroyed,  had  not  the  cavalry  immediately  per- 
ceived and  baffled  their  design. 

At  length  the  Persians  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  a 
regular  combat.  Their  immense  army,  commanded  by 
two  sons  of  the  King  and  several  Nobles  of  Persia,  was 
drawn  up  in  a  place  called  Marenga.  The  aspect  of 
troops  completely  locked  in  iron  armour,  admirably 
adjusted  to  their  limbs ;  their  faces  hidden  by  casques, 
shaped  like  human  visages,  which  admitted  but  the 
smallest  apertures  for  their  eyes  and  nostrils;  the  spear- 
men, standing  so  immovable  that  they  seem  rivetted  by 
chains  to  the  spot  ;•  near  them  the  archer*,  dreaded  for 
their  destructive  skill  in  the  management  of  the  bow ; 
and  next,  the  elephants,  scaring  with  terrible  noise 
the  Roman  horses,  and  mounted  by  riders,  ready 
with  drawn  knives  to  destroy  the  unwieldy  animals 
the  moment  they  became  unmanageable  ;  all,  says  the 
military  narrator,  f  presented  a  scene  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  view  without  alarm.  Julian  ranged  his 
army,  with  its  wings  bent  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and,  lest  the  archers  should  throw  it  into  confusion,  he 
advanced,  when  within  reach  of  the  arrows,  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  up  to  the  hostile  front.}  The  shock  was 
long  and  bloody.  But  the  Persians,  little  accustomed 
to  close  conflict,  at  length  gave  way,  discharging  in 
their  flight  showers  of  darts,  which  precluded  pursuit. 
The  loss  on  their  side  was  far  more  considerable  than 
on  that  of  the  Romans,  who,  fatigued,  but  revived  in 
spirits,  returned  to  their  camp,  there  to  find  a  very  dif- 
ferent, but  a  more  dreadful,  enemy. 

Want  of  food  was  now  felt  in  a  degree  scarcely 
tolerable.  Harvest?  and  pastures  had  been  wasted  by 
fire,  and  men  and  cattle  were  alike  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  It  became  necessary  to  distribute  among 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army  the  provisions  which  the 
Counts  and  Tribunes  had  destined  for  their  own  use. 
Alive  to  the  state  of  suffering  which  surrounded  him, 
the  Emperor  claimed  no  exemption  from  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  his  subjects.  In  a  small  tent,  he  not 
only  contented  himself  with  a  scanty  portion  of  the 
coarsest  fare,  but,  forgetful  of  his  own  wants,  shared  his 
humble  repast  with  the  most  indigent. 

One  night,  after  a  brief  interval  of  light  und  uneasy  juiim'a 
sleep,  having  awakened,  according  lo  custom,  to  indulge 
in  literary  composition,  for  even  at  this  critical  season 
the  Soldier  never  dropped  the  character  of  Sage,  while 
his  attention  was  profoundly  absorbed  by  some  Philoso- 
phical subject, — a  moment,  it  may  be  remarked,  when 
the  mind  is  most  open  to  superstitious  influences, — he 
imagined  he  saw  (as  he  related  to  his  friends)  the  same 
Genius  of  the  Empire,  whom  he  declared  to  have  ap- 
peared to  him  previously  to  his  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Augvstui.%  The  phantom  was  now  changed.    Its  head 


W»nt  of ' 
proviaioM. 


*  Part  omitt  dimicalmra  tlalml  tmmoMit,  af 
jinn  exittimaret.    Id.  lib.  xkv-  c.  ].. 

|  Aremian.  lib.  xxv.  e.  1.  They  Imitated  tht  iipeedy  maaner  of 
killing  then  followed  by  Hajdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and 
Unit  described  by  Virj:  E/rphattli  at/mm  «A  ijini  reetnriiut, 
furaa  oi  kotlt  itttrfttti.  Fatnlt  tea/pram  earn  met/to  habnSimt:  id. 

'  item  ac  rmtrt  in  mm  tatptrmnl,  mafitttr  imier  amrrt 
tmrni  m  rampant,  auAjumgtlmr  etptli  cmur,  quanlv  martma 
yolrral  iclu  adigttmt.  Ba  crirrrma  ma  mortu  in  tantat 
Mua  mvntla  trot,  M  rrgtndi  ipcn  vieuttl;  pnmutfue  id 
dmimt  inttiim-at.  (lib.  xxvii.  c  49.) 

J  lUatn  nmeUatiut  tignit  tptemJormm  tmpttmm  /refit.  Tb» 
Mine  raanoHirra  bad  bean  adopted  by  Miltiad**  at  ilia  battle  of 
Marathon.  (Herod,  lib.  ri.  e.  112.)   So  alto  ' 
Parihiani.  (Proatio.  lib.  11.  c.  S.) 
4  Soa  above,  p.  189. 
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and  iU  horn  of  abundance  were  covered  with  a  veil,  and 
it  retired  with  an  air  of  melancholy  from  the  Imperial 
pavilion.''  Recovering  from  a  momentary  impression  of 
amazement,  he  arose,  and  offered  to  Heaven  his  midnight 
sacrifice  to  avert  the  impending  misfortune.  While  per- 
forming this  rite,  he  beheld  a  furrow  of  light,  which, 
like  a  falling  meteor,  traversed  the.  air  and  vanished. 
His  excited  imagination,  gathering  Uie  most  sinister 
presages  from  tins  phenomenon,  viewed  in  it  the  me- 
nacing constellation  of  Mars,  t  Before  dawn,  Juliau,  in 
the  greatest  haste,  sent  for  the  Tuscan  haruspices,  who, 
having  declared  that  the  fatal  sign  had  warned  him 
against  undertaking  any  enterprise,  conjured  him,  if 
not  to  abandon,  at  least  to  postpone,  his  inarch.  Heed- 
less of  advice,  which  his  active  temperameul  must 
have  found  unpalateable,  and  the  existing  emergency 
might  have  rendered  dangerous,  he  ordered  Lis  tents  to 
be  struck  as  soon  as  day  appeared. 

The  Persians,  taught  by  frequent  disasters  that  they 
were  but  an  unequal  match  with  the  more  practised 
troops  of  the  Romans  in  regular  conflict,  contented 
themselves  with  the  devices  of  stratagem,  in  which  their 
proverbial  subtilty  was  more  likely  to  ensure  them  suc- 
cess. Keeping  to  their  heights,  they  watched  and  fol- 
lowed the  advancing  enemy,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  of  successful  annoyance  which  might 
arise. 

The  Romans  were  moving  onward  in  columns,  which, 
the  Romans,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  not  closely 
serried,  but  still  were  well  protected  in  flank ;  and  Julian, 
who  through  unwariuess,  or  perhaps  over-confidence, 
remained  unarmed,  was  in  front,  reconnoitring  the 
t  ^  country  through  which  their  march  was  to  be  held, 
when  sudden  information  arrived  that  the  rear  of 
the  army  was  attacked.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  stopping  to  put  on  his  armour,  he  hastily 
snatched  his  buckler,  and  flew  to.  the  scene  of  disorder. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  was  recalled  by  the  embarrass- 
ing intelligence,  that  thevauguard  was  equally  assailed. 
Aa  he  hastened  with  unabated  activity  to  stay  the  evil 
in  all  directions,  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  sheathed 
in  complete  armour,  poured  upon  the  centre,  and. 
stretching  themselves  to  the  left  wing,  which  had  liegun 
to  bend  haik,  dealt  merciless  havoc  among  the  Roman 
bands,  who  were  unable  to  sustain  the  appalling  noise 
and  onset  of  their.elephanta.  But  the  presence  of  their 
great  Commander,  reckless  of  perils,  throwing  himself 
into  the  thickest  ranks,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect 
on  the  infantry,  and  they  rallied  with  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful charge.  The  Emperor,  waving  his  hands,  poiutcd 
out  the  flying  enemy  to  his  troops,  urged  them  on  with 
an  animating  cry  to  the  pursuit,  and  mingled  with  head- 
long ardour  in  the  fray.  His  guards  admonished  him 
.  exposing  himself  thus  rashly  to  a  throng, 
■ ,  in  flight,!  J»»t  then  » javelin,  shot  by 
unknown  hand.§  grazed  against  his  arm,  and,  entering 
his  side,  remained  fixed  in  his  liver.  After  mangling 
his  fingers  in  useless  efforts  to  tear  out  the  double- 


J  cat*  imr  f*tr  ct«Ht  etmialhu  Montesquieu,  0W«r  et 
JOtentifcf  da  Rtmmm.    See  Joadot,  Hht.  de  Mitm,  p.  312. 

{  A  rumour  wU  apresd  that  be  hsd  bees  dais  by  the  Boiaaas 
iWel***.  (Amain,  lib.  nr.  e.  I.)  The  Cawtuiti  are  ch.rrod, 
without  any  appwrance  of  reason,  fti  haviitr  initialed  to*,  wuin. 

Lib".  Dtiricucrmi.JMi,a*.ntrt,c.  13.  Sot  Gfcboo,  DrUmm 
«**fatf,«;e.eh.xih-. 


Retreat  of 


Tbtyttai 


.  lib.  air.  c.  2. 
Sec  above,  p.  203. 
CAr»  imr  _/W  c'r'roif 


edged  weapon,  ho  fell  from  bis  horse,  and  was  carried 
by  his  followers  into  the  tent.  No  sooner  was  the 
wound  probed,  than  gradually  recovering  from  the  pain, 
he  called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  to  return  to  th« 
field  and  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  men.  Hut  his 
strength,  ill  responsive  to  the  mighty  spirit  that  yearned 
for  the  onslaught, forsook  him,  and,  exhausted  with  loss 
of  blood,  be  found  himself  unable  to  move  his  limbs. 

The  sight  of  Julian,  the  idol  of  the  army,  Iwrne  back  The  S»nic 
bleeding  to  the  camp,  filled  the  soldiers  with  the  liveliest  terminal 
emotions  of  grief  mingled  with  revenge.    Striking  <»oab*(,,1')r- 
their  spears  upon  their  bucklers,  they  resolved  to  inflict 
signal  punishment  on  the  authors  of  their  distress. 
Cbieflesa,— blinded  with  clouds  of  dust, — oppressed  by 
the  excessive  heat, — they  fought  with  the  frantic  courage 
uf  desperation.  The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  slowly 
preceded  by  their  elephants,  which  alarmed  both  men 
and  horses  by  their  enormous  masses  and  waving  trunks, 
rendered  themselves  almost  invisible  by  the  dense 
showers  of  arrows  which  they  discharged.    The  clash 
of  arms,  the  snorting  uf  steeds,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  continued,  says  the  narrator.*  to  be  heard 
afar,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  couflisi  and  separated 
the  two  parties,  wearied  out  with  fatigue  and  sated 
with  vengeance.    Fifty  Lords  and  Satraps,  with  two 
principal  Uenerals  and  a  great  number  of  interior  rank, 
among  the  Persians,  left  dead  on  the  field,  attested  the 
relentless  ferocity  of  the  struggle. 

Credulous  to  the  last,  Julian  did  not  consider  his 
wound  as  mortal,  because,  according  to  his  account* 
it  was  foretold  by  an  Oracle  that  he  would  ck>«e  his 
days  in  Phrygia,  which  he  understood  to  mean  the 
Province  of  Asia  Minor,  which  bears  that  name.  But 
on  learning  that  the  spot  on  which  he  lay  was  so  called, 
he  became  sensible  that  all  hopes  of  life  must  be  re- 
signed. 

His  friends  then  assembled  in  bis  tent  round  the  Julian'j  ir 
dying  Chieftain,  with  looks  in  which  Uie  deepest  dejec-  i»* 
tion  was  impressed.  Julian,  stretched  on  a  lion's  skin, 
his  customary  couch,  alone  betrayed  no  symptom  of 
weakness.  "  The  time  is  arrived,  my  beloved  friends," 
he  said,  "  when  I  am  summoned,  though  at  an  early 
seasou,  to  depart  from  life.  The  loan,  which  Nature 
redemands,  1  return  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  a  faitltful 
debtor,  and  not,  aa  some  might  imagine,  with  reluctant 
sorrow.  Taught  by  Philosophy  the  sur 
lance  of  the  Soul  over  the  body,  I  find 
rejoice  than  to  repine  at  the  emancipation  of  the  i 
from  the  baser  substance.  1  likewise  reflect  that  the 
(Jods  have  often  sent  death  as  the  highest  recompense 
of  piety.  1  reckon  it  as  u  blessing  which  has  prcveD»ed 
me  from  fainting  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  and 
from  committing  any  action  unworthy  at"  myself,  i 
have  observed  of  all  pains,  that  as  they  triumph  over  the 
weakandimpauaut,  so  they  yield  to  those  who  i 


I  am  not  stung  with  the  recollection  of  having  fallen 
Into  any  heinous  crime,  either  in  the  obscurity  of  early 
life  or  since  the  assumption  of  the  Purple.  I  have  re- 
garded the  Imperial  authority  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Gods,  which  I  trust  I  have  preserved  puie  and  unsul- 
lied, by  governing  my  People  with  moderation,  and 

If  my  efforts  have  not  always  been  success/til,  it  is 
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because  success  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  higher  power. 
/  Convinced  that  the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  sub- 
ject* ought  to  farm  the  sole  object  of  a  good  Prince, 
I  have  always,  as  you  know,  leaned  to  tranquil  and 
pacific  views,-  and  I  have  banished  from  my  con- 
duct that  licentiousBMs  which  ib  destructive  alike  of  the 
Moral  Principle* <and  of  the  prosperity  of  States.  But 
whenever  the  Republic,  whom  I  venerate  as  a  mother, 
has  called  me  to  open  dangers,  I  have  encountered  them 
with  the  firmness  of  one  accustomed  to  trample  under 
foot  the  varied  accidents  of  fortune.  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  it  bad  been  predicted  to  roe  that  I  should 
fall  by  a  violent  death.  1  offer  thanks  to  the  Ever- 
lusting  Deity  that  I  do  not  terminate  my  days  through 
secret  treason,  or  by  the  protracted  torture  of  disease, 
or  after  the  manner  of  condemned  criminals ,t  but 
that  I  have  earned  a  great  and  glorious  end  in  the 
mid-career  of  brilkaul  achievements.  In  the  opinion  of 
all  just  judges,  it  is  equally  pusillanimous  to  long  for 
death  when  it  behoves  us  to  live,  or  to  regret  life  when 
it  is  time  to  die.  My  failing  strength  prevents  me  from 
speaking  longer.  I  purposely  abstain  from  naming  my 
successor.  My  choice  might  be  erroneous,  and  if  re- 
jected, It  might  perhaps  expose  to  peril  the  person  to 
whom  it  poiuted.  But  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Republic, 
I  hope  she  may  obtain  after  my  death  a  virtuous  ruler."i 
Having  thus  spoken  in  the  most  composed  manner, 
he  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  removed  to  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  and  distributed  his  private  property  among 
his  roost  intimate  friends.  On  learning  Uie  death  of 
one  of  these,  Anatoli  us,  whom  he  had  desired  to  see, 
he  gave  way  to  his  affliction.  Yet  the  sume  man  had 
forbidden  lamentations  for  himself,  remarking  to  the 
melancholy  circle  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  that  it 


•  The  insincerity  of  this  atoertion  is  obvious.  Lttrnot 
ri  prtrtut.    (Anuuuui.  lib.  xxii.) 

♦  - Vet ditmnatarnm  fine.  Fiaremi.  MS.  The  common  reading 
"rfrAcii/tniai"  it  not  inconsistent  with  thr  character  of  Julian. 

J  As  *  sfsrciraen  of  the  style  of  ABimiaaox,  the  original  speech  ii 
o  nv,  mm  ahaandt  trmpmt  r  visa*  t*nj, -nUm 
i  rrpmfmtt  Au/yrir,  nt  Mi/»r  Swims'  JUn,  mMs- 

Umpitarnm  imtrntiu  general,  prrdictnM,  <fi*iHium  rvr/^rr  til  intior 
ammnt,  rt  rxmtrmploat,  yvutirt  cumiilw  medlar  a  drlmare  mat  mini , 
*rfm«Vm  me  fultai,  tjwtm  dolmdnm.  UM  tfKoyuc 
•pod  main  Iki  eirieilrt  rfndmtdiim  jwimiwij  < 
mmm  prtr-mutii  prrWerrw*/.  Atmnnt  nvinn  ui  tmht  delainm  vptime 
«e#o,  me  <4/*>eW/ari«uj  tmenmhrrttn  arduii,  nrvr  mr  piancwm  Mfaui 
nut  pniitrrnnm  :  erjrertui,  ynnd  du/om  miifi,  ut  ynvdtnnt  ufnuvit, 
ita  pmutentibut  cedunt.  Nee  m*  grttorum  pamttel,  out  r/mvu  fia- 
li«u  reeardotte  itringit,  vrl  ewn  in  antrum  et  amam  ,.„*/, 


roiiuj  rvynu.  rl 

tamrtti  prarpmtm 
c*rdent,  ^mwiom  ctryjtcrmn  ewntnt  Mpetit  ttbt  vimiicant  potrrtaiei. 
Rrputam  aufrm,  yueti  mr  ftnem  iwprm,  id>ed%rni\utn  etrmmodutn  et 
antutem,  ad  tetmqudtwra  trmprr,  ut  nvttu,  prvpennor  /in,  UeenJimti 
amnem  aW»&««  trwn  ritrrinuiuni,  rn'urn  rurrHptrtmn  rt  morvm : 
f«».f-«,Bf,  mien  seimi  quod,  u&inmjur  mr  «  rial  Imprrioea  parent 
wdmrtit  pmantii  abjteH  mpmblKa,  ttrti  /wantons*.  larUttet 
caJearr  ftrpmtmm  adtntefncUn.  Nte  /atm  pmdrdnl, 
mr  fern  dtidtun  dubci fide  fatidtrt  fwareimemU. 


r»«i  nrprraUtU,  veJ  damnnlorutn  fiat  deerdoi  *td  in  madia  curat 
fiarrntnwm  g/onarum  Mane  mervi  efarinn  i  mundo  digreuum.  jf-lona 
amtam  Jmmeta,  ja&ria  ttamuhny-ttt  ei  igmmama,  ami,  aim  non  oporlrt, 
man  dtuderat  t  e4  -ami  refwaial,  emtm  mil  tppcrttmnm.  Hxetmat 
Imjm  vty<>rr  rtnam  tnh*nte  tvffivtat.  Syprr  imp^ratftrr  vrrt  errand* 
tnmtt  relten,  ne> per  imprmdrnl tarn  dignum  fn  iHrrram  :  attt  mmitia- 
tnm,  jnem  maiilm  mr,  antrpoeilo  fitrtUmi  a/to  in  durnmrn  tUltmum 

.  (lib.sxv.c.A) 


w-as  but  weak  and  aVject  to  grieve  over  a  Prmcewho 

about  to  be  united  to  the  Heavem).*  While  they  strove 
to  stifle  their  emotions,  he  entered  into  a  subtle  dispute 
'with  Maxtmust  *n°'  Prise  us,  the  Philosopliers,  on  the 
excellence  of  the  Soul.  But,  as  his  wound  reopened 
and  the  inflammation  increased,  his  breathing  became 
embarrassed.  He  called  tor  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
and  had  no  sooner  drunk  it,  than,  about  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  expired  without  pam.t 

He  was  then  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  from  hit*  eleva- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  Ctnar,  three  "years  eirne  hie  as- 
sumption of  the  title  of  Augttxlvs,  and  one  year,  eight 
months,  and  twenty-one  days  since  he  bad  enjoyed  the 
undisturbed  possession  'of  supreme  power. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  after  a  brief 
but  eventful Teign,  one  of  the  only  Princes  who  appeared 
capable,  by  the  rare  endowments  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  checkered  life  developed,  to  coll  again  into  ex- 
istence the  ancient  discipline  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain 
the  character  of  the  Empire  on  the  precarious  elevation 
which  it  had  reached.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  his  last  moments  were  a  copy  of  the  death  of 
Socrates,  but  without  the  ease  and  natural  simplicity 
of  the  original.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  whole  scene 
a  certain  self-complacent,  theatrical  air,  not  very  con- 
srmant  with  true  greatness.  It  does  not  bear  the 
gentle  character  of  resignation.  It  exhibits  itself  too 
ambitiously  by  a  studied  display  of  phrases.  And  the 
visible  effort  to  produce,  as  it  were,  the  striking  and 
the  snblime  of  some  grand  catastrophe,  tends  to  deprive 
the  situation  of  the  essential  qualities  of  earnestness  and 
solemnity. 

In  person  Julian  was  of  the  middle  siae,  but  of  a  robust  His 
make,  and  thoroughly  well-proportioned  frame.  His  eyes  ««. 
were  full  of  fire,  and  his  eyebrows  handsome.  His  hair 
was  peculiarly  smooth;  his  beard  long,  and  terminated 
in  a  point.  His  nose  was  straight ;  his  mouth  rather 
large,  and  his  under  lip  hanging.§  His  neck  short  and 
bent ;  his  shoulders  thick  and  broad  ;  and  his  counte- 
nance neither  regular  nor  remarkable  for  beauty. || 
His  public  life  was  one  unremitting  struggle  against 
the  degenerate  habits  of  the  Age,  by  the  fatal  influence  of 
which  the  sinews  of  Roman  greatness  were  gradually 
g.    Combining  the  utmost  ability  with  heroic 


*  i/mnite  rue  carlo  tidrribuajtit  eoneitialum  tiger i  Prineipem 
Jtrrnt,  (Ammitn.) 

t  This  PMowjphcr.  w*o  bad  first  iosstred  Jalisn  with  sreraisn  for 


Chmiiin.tv,  h*i  inTUrdtoCosrtbybim.sndrect.TfJ  »iih.u«ks 
of  ••teem,  obicb  Ubsaio*  U.  pn.s«l  hiahl,,  (Or./,  sii.)  but  »hich 
Ammisaui  thought  below  the  Imperii!  dignity.  (AmmUu.  lib.  ssii.) 
He  was  «o  haughty  a*  to  be  leu  essy  of  scc«s»  thin  the  Koiperor 
him*elf.(KiiBip  c.  5  )  John's "  whole  C«ui«,".*sy»  Dr.  8eatley,  "  m 
s  manner  consisted  of  Haivspicof,  Sacrifisali,  sad  Fauosophors."  Jta- 
m—rkt  am  a  iatt  Vttcourtt  an  t'ret-tktnlamg.  Comp.  Juieuc/vprndm, 
p.  115,  oota. 

I  The  sbovo  scrouot  roll  on  the  testimony  of  the  honett  and 
well-informed  Ammtanus,  with  which  the  tales  which  ase  added  by 
Christian  writers  seen  iacoaaisUat.  It  isoraioodod,  thai  when  Julna 
:  be  «*  Jw«i  Cbri 


men,  MMgimmj  n«  >w  *m»,  v-ori.t,  hs  filled  kls 
band  with  blood,  and  cast  it  towards  beaten  with  tbe  blasphesa<ms 
eiclaniation :  "  Glut  thy «lf.  Tl»ou  hast  conquered,  Galilnjsn,  but  I 
still  renounce  thee,"  Ac.  See  Theodw.  lib.  lii.e.  20.  Sotom,  lih.  »i. 
c.  2.   Sec  tha  diflcrent  reports  of  his  death  in  Le  Beau,  Hitt.  du 

fiat-  Empire,  toot.  ui.  p.  374. 

(  Lain  tnfmare  dentine,  al.  sirsn.    It  vv,  pn 
poTitinf  Hp, like  that  < ' 
and  Wsfmrr,  rn  inc. 

||  Ammian.  lib.  XXT.  c.  4. 


proKaWr,  die 
See  ValMins 
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courage,  he  displayed  the  various  qualifications  or  a 
consummate  military  commander  uo  lest  in  the  conduct 
of  sieges,  the  disposition  of  marches,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  encampments.than  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  plans, 
the  fertility  of  his  evolutions,  and  the  boldness  of  his  at- 
tempts in  the  field  of  battle.  The  terror  of  his  arms  con- 
tinued long  after  the  blows  which  they  had  inflicted  were 
past ;  and  the  nigged  Tribes,  which  be  had  quelled  iuto 
submission,  remained  tranquil  until  his  death.  Possessing 
that  double  art  which  both  inspires  affection  and  enforces 
authority,  he  contrived  to  induce  his  troops,  even 
without  pay,  to  encounter  the  fiercest  adversaries ;  and 
be  succeeded  in  leading  on  bands  of  men,  long  accus- 
tomed and  devotedly  attached  to  the  bleak  regions  of 
Gaul,  into  distant  Countries  of  vast  extent,  through 
the  burning  plains  of  Assyria  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
Media.  So  singular,  indeed,  was  the  ascendency  which 
be  had  acquired,  that  the  mere  threat  of  retiring  into 
private  life  was  sufficient,  as  it  were,  to  silence  the  mur- 
murs of  the  discontented.  His  well-built  frame,  hard- 
ened by  long  practice,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  severest 
changes  of  climate  and  to  sustain  the  most  huratsiug 
fatigues.  Requiring  hut  little  sleep  or  sustenance,  lie 
divided  the  period  which  others  lost  in  rest,  between 
the  duties  of  personal  vigilance  and  the  pursuits  of 
literary  composition.  Of  the  Icsh  brilliant,  but  far  more 
Solid,  qualities  which  constitute  true  greatness,  his  love 
of  justice  and  moderation,  with  a  few  disgraceful  excep- 
tions, have  appeared  in  the  course  of  his  History. 
The  greater  |>art  of  his  lime,  when  at  Autioch,  was  de- 
voted to  judicial  proceedings.  Though  he  was  apt  during 
Trials  to  put  irrelevant  questions  respecting  the  Sect  to 
which  the  parties  before  the  Court  belonged,  his  de- 
cisions are  said  to  have  been  free  from  the  bias  of  re- 
ligious prejudice.  They  were  generally  marked  by 
precision,  though  sometimes  grounded  rather  on  natural 
equity  than  on  established  Law.  Taught  by  expe- 
rience the  odious  nature  of  calumny,  he  was  slow  to 
attend  to  the  charges  of  informers ;  and^  he  displayed 
the  most  dignified  contempt  for  points  to  which  weak 
and  unjust  Princes  would  have  attached  considerable 
weight.  He  rejected  accusations,  even  when  directed 
affuinst  men  for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal  dislike. 
Yet  the  impartial  Historian  has  stated  as  a  circum- 
stance which  but  ill  accords  with  his  character  for  equity, 
that  in  his  reign,  persons  who  complained  against 
Magistrates,  however  distinguished  might  be  their  own 
privileges,  connections,  and  services,  seldom  obtained 
the  redress  they  deserved,  and  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  purchase  by  secret  bribes  exemption  from  an- 
noyance. His  chastity,*  a  virtue  which  he  considered 
as  shedding  as  fair  a  lustre  on  the  mind  as  beauty  con- 
fers on  the  body,  was  not,  even  in  the  ardour  of  youth, 
exposed  to  the  slightest  suspicion  from  his  most  inti- 
mate followers.  When  in  Assyria,  a  Country  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  seductive  beauty  than  for  the  pliant 
morals  of  the  female  sex,f  he  preserved  unimpeached 
the  character  of  Stoical  indifference  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  refused  even  to  venture  c.'i  the  sight 
of  the  fair  captives  whom  the  chances  of  war  bad  placed 
in  his  possession.  J 

•  Mamert.  inPaneygr.  Vet.  Liban.  Oral.  Parent,  c.  83.  Rccole- 
,bol  urpi  dictum  Lfnti  BacchgkaUi,  quern  legeiol  Jocund*,  id  ad»e- 

rentem,  quod  ut  rgrrgiut  ptcJor  outturn  spoeiomm  effingil,  ita  puds-  H 

cilia  ertum  otumrutaJtm  wilam  exornal.    Ananias,  lib.  »>»•  c.  4.  K 

t  Quint.  Cart.  Lb.  e.  ax.  A 

1  Aa.miaa.lib.xsir.c4.  Sat 


In  a  word.* had  his  virtues,  flowing  in  a  more  natural 
and  equable  course  from  genuine  feeling,  depended  leas 
on  the  forced  and  film]  'suggestions  of  artificial  self- 
schooling;  had  a  proper  sense  of  dignity  imparted  the 
minor  attributes  of  grace  to  his  de*ueanour,  and  true 
magnanimity  enhanced  the  splendour  of  his  exploits,  by 
withdrawing  from  them  all  appearance  of  vanity  and 
ostentation  ;t  and,  above  all,  had  right  views  of  Religion 
inspired  a  more  just  and  benign,  as  well  as  more  ra- 
tional, spirit,  to  his  policy  and  conduct;  his  name, 
uniting  the  military  fame  of  Alexander  with  the  virtuous 
reputation  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  two  objects  of  his 
imitation, J  would  have  shone  among  the  roost  illustri- 
ous in  the  annals  of  History. § 

His  body  was  transported  to  Tarsus,  and  buried  near 
that  city.  His  monument,  rising  ou  the  banks  of  tbe 
Cydous,  was  regarded  by  the  Pagans  as  a  Temple,  and 
bore  engraven  on  it  the  following  simple  distich  : 

Julian,  having  pawed  the  rapid-rolling  Tigrii,  lias  here. 
He  united  the  qualities  of  a  good  i'nnce  and  a  brave  warrior. [] 


itu,  after  baring  shown  the  difference  between  tbe  character 
of  Julian  and  that  of  Martin  Aurelius  whom  he  affected  to  iaiilate, 
juMlv  observe*  :  Son  txttrirvr  HmI  ample,  torn  caroctirt  nr  feloit  pa*. 
Sri  ilurourt,  Its  adiom  atuieut  de  tappareil  el  lemUoient  avcr/tr  qu'  it 
(lo*t  grand.  Sotrez-le ;  m  pasmon  pour  la  ghnrc  peree  partaut.  li 
tmjaist  un  /Are/re  et  del  bultcmms  de  mxuni.  H  I'indigne  quon  Ira 
rrf.itt.  Jl  le  vengr,  H  raf  vrai,  plus  en  homme  oT esprit  qu'en  princa 
irrili  e/ari  nmmasidoit  a  cent  mille  kouunet;  maU  it  le  venge.  Ii 
court  i  la  renommsie  ;  tl  toppelle.   U  ttattt  pour  the  fialtt.    II  ten/ 


(ire  ton!  i  la  foil  Pinion, 
hi  Elogrs,  eh.  ax.) 
\  H(a  character, 


it 


Doctor  for  tutu 


it  well 
armu  ; 


Cauitilor  rt  tctjum  celeberrtuiui ! 
Coniullor  patriot;  led  nan  coniullor  habendsw 
Rrhgionii ;  amaus  I  er centum  mil/ia  Dieum. 
PerjUm  Me  Deo,  ted  no*  el  perfidui  Orbi. 
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hi.  defects: 


deviate!  i  frugt  bond,  permiltcm.  f Jaguar  fusions  ct  ndmodum  ran 
lUentii:  prana/iarum  leiicilatiani  nimisr  dedstui,  ul  atquipornre  rtde- 
rtlur  in  kic  port*  principem  Hadrionum :  wperitiliosvi  magi),  eunee 
sacrurum  Irgittmut  otntrvutor,  mnttmerai  line  pammomi  pm.ln 
ma^tant :  tit  ir&timarctur,  li  revert  uuet  de  Partkil,  bovei  jum  tirfutu- 
root  Jkfarci  Hliui  nnsrfts  Csmxrit,  in  quern  id  oeeepimm  dictum,  o,' 
Aieoa)  frill  msiossst  ry  Kssietus,  "Ai  n  nunrni,  ussssi  uTuXsfulu,  i  ulgi 
pUuiibut  tutu*,  laudmuj  elitun  ex  minimii  nous  intemprrans  adpeti- 
tor,  papuiarilatii  cupidHale  cum  uidignu  i-yui  Kept  ad/ectamt,  tut. 
(lib.xxr.) 

I  Contp.  Julias.  Ep.  ad  Tkemist. 

&  In  this  account  of  Julian,  besides  the  original  text  of  Ammianuf , 
we  hare  cSieflr  followed  the  elegant  Work  of  La  Blelerie,  fie  it  Juhrn. 
Additional  information  mav  be  found  in  Joadot,  Hiitaire  de  FKmo- 
pereur  Juhm,  2  «*U.  Parts,  1817.  Tbia  latter  Work,  though  it  con- 
tains many  just  atrictnret  on  the  conduct  of  the  H  to  prror,  it  (or  the 
naost  part  written  in  a  vein  of  declamatory  detraction.  The  author  ha 
food  of  drawiag  a  parallel  in  Ida  Notes  between  tlie  Ru««iu>  eipnlaiua 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  Parthian  war  of  Julian.  M.  Jondot  has  ukrwiao 
given  an  account  of  Julian  in  the  BtogrupAie  Unirent/le,  lorn.  xaii. 


'iie.ubjectofJul.an. 


Heyler  men 

Leber  den  A'ourr  Juluauit  taut  mm  Zettntttr. 
GtutM/de,  von  A.  Neaoder.    Leips.  IS  12. 

|1  IOTA1ANOC  MKT  A  TITT1N  ATAPPOOS  EK8AAE  KEITAf 
AMrOTEPON  DACIAETC  1*  ATAOOC  KPATKPOCT*  AtXMHTHC. 

Zoaamus. 

Criiremntaya:  Ti  iitrrmn  ****  i-rinuleh  U  KMnrusnrmurriXu 
suu  Mh  Ir  Xafmrnt  rnffuff  uoXnifssJu,  it  f  MyfrJ,,,  faytin  »•*), 
KTANQ  Ell'  APrTPOEMTl,  Alt'  ETOPHTAO  POAflN 
nEPCIAOO  KK  TAIHC  ATRAETTHTO  Eni  EPm 
KINHCAO  CTPATIAN,  TOAE  I0TAIAKOC  AAXE  CIMA, 

r  ArAcoc  KPATEPocr  ai: 

not-  in  Aram.  MarwU.  lib.  XXr.C.  10. 
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Hi»y.  The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  may' be  divided 
v-V^  into  the  Age  of  Invention,  and  the  Age  of  Illustration : 
the  one  gave  birth  to  those  earlier  speculations,  in  which, 
amid  all  their  incompleteness,  the  stamp  of  original 
genius  is  of  too  bold  and  brilliant  a  cast  to  be  mistaken : 
the  other  was  marked  by  general  attempts  to  explain,  to 
methodize,  to  expand,  or  to  modify  existing  theories. 
In  this  latter  period  arose  the  singular  system,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  combination  of  systems,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  rapid  sketch. 
sWEc-  Dogmatism,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  hod  pro- 
duced,  by  a  reaction  natural  to  the  human  mind,  its 
opposite  Pyrrhonism.-  But  the  state  of  universal  doubt 
into  which  many  of  the  Philosophers,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Christian  era,  had  been  thrown, 
was  too  unnatural  to  be  long  held  even  in  theory,  much 
less  to  be  practised  in  the  conduct  of  life.  A  desire, 
therefore,  was  soon  felt  to  reject  the  most  objectionable, 
and  to  select  the  most  excellent,  doctrines  of  the  various 
Schools,  which  divided  the  Philosophic  world  in  general, 
and  Alexandria,  the  seat  of  motley  disputants  of  all  Coun- 
tries and  characters,  in  particular.  This  amalgamation 
of  dogmas  was  calculated  to  promote  many  objects.  It 
associated  the  traditions  of  the  East  with  the  method  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  union, t  the 
Religious  enthusiasm  with  which  theOricntal  spirit  was 
deeply  imbued,  infused  itself  into  every  part  of  the  new 
Philosophy.  Hence  it  disguised  by  allegorical  ingenuity 
the  deformities  of  Polytheism,  and  borrowed  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Ethics,  which  were  gra- 
dually imparling  a  more  elevated  tone  to  the  morals  of 
the  time.  Hence,  too,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which,  breaking  beyond  the  limited  range  of 
Reason  into  the  mystical  contemplation  of  abstract  truths, 
it  sought,  in  process  of  time,  supernatural  aid  from  the 
Arts  of  Theurgy.}    In  this  manner  arose  the  School 


*  Emcyd.  Ssxt.  Bmpibioo*. 

J Cousin,  Court  it  CHiH.  it  la  Philor.pk.  torn.  I.  p.  317. 
t  M.  Dejrcrsndo  took*  upon  tan  School  of  Ihe  new  Platonints  ss 
dinging  itself  into  three  branchei;  the  School  of  Rome,  tiiat  of  Alcx- 
aadns,  tint  of  Athens.  In  (he  first,  trie  chiefs  are  Plolinus  and  IV- 
phyrr-  In  Ihe  second,  tanblieu*  and  Hieroeloi.  Is  tbo  third,  Plu- 
tsr'ch  and  Syrisnus  ;  it  is  represented  lo  u*  by  Proclu*,  the  only  one 

&W  of  Home  haa  lata  distinctive  chancier,  thai  U  it  essentially  a 


commonly  called  Eclectic*  and  also,  perhaps  with  more  p^,,, 
propriety,  by  reason  of  its  fundamental  principles,  Neo- 
Pttttonic.  Though  experience  soon  showed  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  consistent  whole  from  materials  often  dis- 
cordant ;  and  though  it  naturally  followed,  that  the  diver- 
sity of  tastes  and  feelings  which  had  occasioned  an 
original  difference  of  views  and  schemes,  would  operate 
to  prevent  an  universal  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of 
subsequent  rejection,  or  selection;  still  this  strange 
system,  conversant  with  themes  which  exult  the  mind 
beyond  "  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth,"  attractive 
too  by  its  Pantheistic  nature  no  less  than  by  its  spiritual 
ecstacies  and  Theurgic  pretensions,  exerted  extraordi- 
nary influence  on  the  course  of  Philosophic  opinions. 

Although  the  habit  of  uniting  parts  of  different 
Philosophical  systems  may  be  traced  to  much  earlier 
times,  and  is  particularly  observable  in  the  writings  of 
Plutarch,  Galen,  and  the  learned  of  a  later  period,  the 
first  who  instituted  the  Eclectic  Sect,  at  least  the  first 
who  systematically  introduced  it  into  the  Alexandrian 
School,  is  said  to  have  been  Potamo,  who  appears  to  Potsmo. 
have  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  I  Id  century. t  His 
Works,  one  of  which  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Tim  tent 
of  Plato,  and  another  a  Treatise  entitled  Elementary 
Science,  are  lost ;  and  the  very  meagre  account  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  is  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  us 


Philosophical  Eclecticism ;  that  it  shows  itself  bat  little  tinctured  with 
Oriental  tradition* ;  that  it  does  not  yet  invoke  the  services  of  the  An- 
cient Mythology.  Tbo  ScAocI  of  AlexxnUna,  on  the  contrary,  plunge* 
deeply  into  mystic  Theology :  it  is  a  Syncretism  of  Philosophical  and 
Religious  opinions.  The  School  of  Alkeiu,  he  thinks,  holds  a  middle 
course,  adopti-ig  Faith  as  s  sort  of  medium  between  direct  Revelation  and 
Reason,  and  preferring  to  rcascond  to  Um  sources  of  Greek  wtsdom : 
Orpheus  is  its  hero.  {Hit,  Comp.  dti  Syi.  Phil.  ton.  iii.  p.  477. 
noto  di.) 

*  Almost  the  only  Sect  with  which  the  Alexandrian  School  could 
not  coalesce,  was  the  Epicurean,  which  was  fundamentally  different 
from  the  Platonic.  It  shrank  from  the  contact  of  a  scheme  of  moral* 
which  would  degrade  and  deaden  the  feelings  it  was  its  aim  to  infnse, 
as  well  as  from  a  system  in  which  Man  is  but 

—  "  the  absndon'd  orphan  of  blind  chsnce 
Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disorder* d  dance." 

t  8uidas  places  Potamo  in  the  Age  of  Augustus.  But  Diogenes 
Uettros,  who  wroto  in  too  beginning  of  the  II Id  century,  say*  that 
Potamo  founded  tbo  Eclectic  Sect,  vfi  ixly,  -  a  litllo  b«W" 
Dejtf  riodo  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Potamo  mentioned  by  Porphyry 
is  a  different  person.    {Uitl.  Comp  PAU.  Um.  Mi.  p.  lil  ) 
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HISTORY. 


History,  to  judge  of  hiB  method  of  reasoning*  which  probably 
was  not  attended  with  distinguished  success,  hut  it  ap- 
pears not  from  it  that  he  made  Platonisrn  the  bo&is  of 
his  new  scheme. 

Ammonias  The  first  Philosopher  of  importance  who  attempted 
S*cc»».  a  regular  combination  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
different  Schools,  especially  the  Platonic,  was  Ammo- 
nius,  surnamed  Saccns.  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  II  Id  century.  According  to  Porphyry,  he 
passed  from  Christianity,  in  which  he  had  been  cducuted, 
to  Paganism  :  according  to  Eusebius  he  was  converted 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  The  contradiction  may 
perhaps  be  correctly  solved  by  supposing  that  the  Utter 
alludes  to  another  Ammonius,  who  wrote  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  From  a  fragment  of  Hierocles,  pre- 
served by  Photius.  it  appears  that  Ammonius  Saccas, 
disgusted  with  the  scandal  brought  upon  Philosophy 
by  the  acrimonious  disputes  which  existed  among  the 
Plutonists,  Aristotelians,  and  others,  and  which  had 
even  led  them  to  corrupt  the  writings  of  their  great 
masters,  attempted,  by  the  rejection  of  certain  super- 
fluous parts,  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  Aristotle. 
He  had  some  eminent  disciples,  in  which  number  are 
reckoned  Herennius,  Origen,  Longinus,  and  Plotinus. 
Herennius.  Of  Herennius,  nothing  is  known.  Origen  is,  probably, 
Origeo.      noi  (he  game  who  acquired  so  distinguished  a  name  in 

Ecclesiastical  History. 
Longinus  Dionysius  Longinus, f  a  native  of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  is 
known  to  posterity,  not  in  consequence  of  his  Philoso- 
phical opinions,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  extant 
memorials,  but  through  his  celebrated  Work  On  the  Sub- 
lime; which,  occasionally  fired  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  finished  models  of  better  days  would  naturally 
excite  in  a  high  and  noble  spirit,  continues  to  charm 
and  to  instruct  the  great  educated  mass,  while  the 
barren  speculations  of  his  Platonic  contemporary,  who 
refused  to  concede  to  him  the  title  of  Philosopher,  X  are 
confined  to  the  closets  of  a  few  learned  and  meditative 

His  private  history,  too.  is  of  a  nature  which  in- 
terests our  common  feeling*  in  a  high  degree.  After 
having  studied  under  the  most  distinguished  masters, 
and  visited  the  most  noted  seats  of  literature,  and 
A.  d.  acquired  so  extensive  a  fame  by  the  profundity  of  his 
27ft.  erudition,  as  to  be  called  the  Living  Library,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  at  the  downtaJ , 
and,  perhaps,  by  the  ingratitude,  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  whom  he  had  assisted  by  his  instructions  and 
defended  by  his  counsels.  From  the  slight  shreds  still 
remaining  of  his  Philosophical  Works,  it  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  that  he  rejected  the  sophistical  hypotheses, 
which  had  transferred  the  properties  of  Matter  to  the 
operations  of  Spirit,  and  had  resolved  all  mental  pheno- 
mena into  the  effects  of  mere  Mechanical  action. 
Plotittu*.  H"1*  undoubtedly,  in  Philosophical  History,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated follower  of  Ammonius  was  Plotinus,  from  whom, 
as  having  completed  the  Eclectic  system,  that  School 
afterwards  took  its  name.    He  was  born  at  Lycopolis. 


in  Egypt,*  in  the  year  205.  His  family  is  not  known,  and 
the  events  of  his  early  life  are  involved  in  obscurity.  After  s, 
having  finished  his  Grammatical  studies  at  Alexandria, 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  felt  anxious  to  attend  Philoso- 
phical Lectures,  but  the  mixture  of  collateral  knowledge 
on  literary  subjects,  which  entered  into  their  composition, 
dissatisfied  and  saddened  his  mind, which  yearned  for  pure 
Metaphysical  speculations.  Themethod  of Ammonius  was 
far  more  congenial  to  his  turn  for  mysticism ;  and  the  in- 
stant he  heard  that  Philosopher,  he  declared  that  he  was 
the  man  whom  he  sought,  and  he  continued  to  receive 
his  instructions  eleven  years,  The  praises  which  this  pre- 
ceptor had  lavished  on  the  transcendental  wisdom  of  the 
Magi  and  Brahmins,  filled  him  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
visiting  the  East ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  it  which  was  presented  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  Gordian  against  (he  Persians.    But,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disastrous  death  of  that  Emperor,  he 
was  forced  to  save  himself  by  flight  to  Antioch.  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome.    Here  he  observed  for  some 
time  the  secrecy  which  Ammonius  had  enjoined  respect- 
ing the  esoteric  portion  of  his  lessons ;  but,  on  learning 
that  it  had  been  violated  by  his  fellow-pupils,  Herennius 
and  Origen,  he  considered  himself  released  from  all 
scruples  on  the  subject.  His  Lectures,  during  ten  years, 
were  only  orally  delivered  ;  but  afterwards  he  committed 
parts  of  his  precepts  to  writing,  and  communicated  them 
to  persons  whose  judgment  he  respected.    At  length 
the  accession  of  Porphyry  to  the  number  of  his  disci- 
ples, induced  him  to  write  some  Works,  in  order  to 
explain  with  greater  accuracy  the  difficulties  which 
occasionally  arose.    During  the  six  years  that  Porphyry 
studied  under  him,  he  wrote  four  and  twenty  Books,; 
before  that  disciple's  arrival,  he  composed  twenty-one ; 
and  after  his  departure,  nine.    The  different  ages  at 
which  they  were  written  have  been,  perhaps  fancifully, 
marked  by  the  different  Style  of  these  several  parts — be- 
fore it  reached,  when  it  fully  possessed,  and  after  it  had 
passed  its  mature  strength.    His  mind  was  trained  to 
the  difficult  task  of  going  through  the  plan  or  composition 
of  a  whole  Work  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  his  sen- 
tences, when  delivered,  required  no  alteration,  and  ca- 
sual interruptions  were  not  known  to  disturb  the  thread 
of  his  meditations.  To  the  badness  of  his  hand-writing, 
the  incorrectness  of  his  orthography,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  neglect  of  revision  on  his  part,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  in  some  degree  the  confusion  which  is  still 
complained  of  in  his  Works,  notwithstanding  the  correc- 
tions of  Porphyry. 

Though  the  Lectures  of  Plotinus  were  of  too  abstruse 
a  nature  to  become  very  popular,  they  were  attended 
by  Romans  of  Senatorian  rank,  and  proved  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  some  to  resign  their  magisterial 
duties  in  order  to  indulge  in  a  Philosophic  life.  So  deep 
was  the  respect  which  was  entertained  for  his  integrity, 
that  numerous  lawsuits  were  referred  to  his  arbitration, 
and  many  persons  on  their  death-beds  intrusted  him 
with  the  guardianship  of  their  children.   The  Emperor 


Holmus 


•  See,  howew,  Diderot,  CEm-nt,  torn,  il  pi.  I.  p.  402.  See,  abo, 
Glaethner,  DUwrt.  «V  Ptlanum  Jtrraiulriui  PM/uupkd.  Lejps. 
1744,  in  4lo. 

t  Called  Cassias  UwRinra  in  Pfcol  Ln.  *.  Jippw.  See  aleo  Said. 
».  Juyy2»t.  la  a  laeeot  Treatise,  entitled  Rrmm*»  on  the  utppwrU 
llKxyayi  /yj^wnw,  the  aatbor  attempts  to  show  thai  the  Work  Iht 
Ike  SuHtme  m  written  in  the  Aaguetan  Age. 

4)    ^lAdkAaf  }W  '  i  ^i»W#a*^a*f  )#  §ttiVfditf , 


A.  D. 


*  Kunip.  ui  PUii».  Plolmus  hi itiM.-lf  would  act  tall  the  place  of 
kit  birth,  or  hi*  family  On  the  sane  principle — contempt  tot  his 
body — he  related  to  hate  his  picture  painted.  *'  As  if  forsooth  it  *eex 
not  eaough,' 
has 

sight  worthy  i 

cause,  inrtiiape, 

Vlu:,  ,o 


taough,"  he  said  to  AraeUus,  *  to  carry  the  inuge,  ra  whuih  Nature 
enrlowd  u- ;  you  thiak  we  abeuld  tnoamil  to  posterity,  as  a 
I  worthy  of  it«  «t«atien,  the  image  of  aa  wage !"    And  from  tbe 


,  avoiding  the 
(I'orphyr.M 
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Gallietius  and  the  Etnprcsi  Saloniua  paid  liisn  marked 
regard;  and  it  is  attributed  to  the  opposition  of  malevo- 
lent courtiers,  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  plan  to 
•L*  ■•tend-  have  a  city  in  Campania  rebuilt,  to  be  peopled  by  Philo- 
H  ft^<Ph^  soPhen'* na,i  K»»«nieU  by  the  laws  of  Plato's  ideal  Com- 
E-w;>kic*l  *"  uaonwealth.  Various  illncs»ea  and  infirmities,  occasioned 
e*ony.        perhaps  by  bis  neglect  of  bis  health,  filled  with  pain  his 
latter  days.    When  he  felt  his  end  drawing  nigh,  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  his  Philosophy,  "  I  strive  to 
return  the  Divine  Principle  within  me  to  the  Divine 
Being  who  animates  the  Universe."    He  died  in  the 
270,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.* 
Lsoaginus  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  understand 
many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Plotinus,  but  that  be 
loved  beyond  measure  and  venerated  his  manner  of 
writing,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  Philoso- 
phical arrangement  of  his  questions. t  His  mind,  natu- 
rally ardent  and  enthusiastic,  appears  to  have  bent  deeply 
tingled  with  fanaticism;  and  his  ecstatic  contemplations, 
or  pretended  visions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  bear  a  re- 
semblance  to  the  wild  extraragances  of  modern  mystics. 
To  express  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  cor- 
)>oreul  prison  in  which  the  Soul,  an  emanation  from  the 


Di  vi  i 


prison  in 
i  Nature,  i 


is  confined,  aud  t©  aspire  by  a  higli  degree 
ital  elevation  and  illumination  to  an  union  with  the 
God  who  fills  the  Universe,  seems  not  to  have  been 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  latter  Plato  nists.  "  In  all  Ages," 
as  L«ocke  remarlcs,  "  men,  ill  whom  melancholy  has 
mixed  with  devotion,  or  whose  conceit  of  themselves 
has  raised  them  into  on  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity 
with  God,  and  a  nearer  admittance  to  II is  favour  than  is 
to  others,  have  often  flattered  themselves  with 
of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  and  frequent  communications  Irom  the  Divine 

Spirit," x 

The  Plotinian  school  was  propagated  by  many  eminent 
men.  Amelias,  (whose  true  name  was  Gentilisnus)  a 
Tuscan,  in  the  year  246,  embraced  the  principles,  and 
drew  up  in  writing  some  of  the  instructions  of  Plotinus. 
One  of  the  books  which  he  wrote  was  to  »how  the  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrine  of  Nuincuius  and  that  of  Plo- 
tinus,  in  answes  to  the  accusation  brought  against  the 
latter  of  having  borrowed  from  the  former.  But  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  members  was  Porphyry,§  (or 

*  Mm  trtifirlm  ri  If  imJ*  tun  itmym  *tit  ri  I,  r».r<  fV».— 
(Porpbyr.  F»f.  Phltn.)  The  Ltfi  of  1'lotinui  by  Porphyry  gives  an 
account  of  hi<  Familiar  Spirit,  and  reprcwuta  him  as  poiieued  of 
miraculous  powers-    See  Baylc,  Did.  lliti. 

f  Ap.  Porphyr.  Vil.  Ptvlin.  The  only  Latin  tramla'ion  or  Plotinus 
n  that  of  ManiL  Picinus.  The  firs!  Grerk  ami  Latin  edition  U  iliat 
of  P.  Perna.  (1590)  A  complete  critical  edition  of  hia  Works 
which  U  much  wanted,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Ii 
C neuter,  Professor  at  Heidelbuig,  who  has  already  published 
edition  of  the  book  Dt  Pn/ekro,  with  a  reviled  transition, 
mttA  a  commentary. 

X  Ettny  en  Ike  fttemnm  Ontrrataiuiing,  book  i«\  c.  19. 
&  St.  Jerome  call*  him  Balanroltt.     Ce  nutl  a  fori  tourmrntf  In 
imterprele*.    ^awir-sv*  tie  B4ten  tm  Bntnn  en  Ptmletfine,  eomme  te 
t»*pp<*te  Btiromtu  f    Famt-H  vttr  damt  fiaJnnrotr  Mite  it/rVra/irm  dt 
B. m,  Bilkynlen  r  eat  n>  iw«.«t,,,  tetitmt ;  •«  tie  Bu<hm 


t-i*r,rm-.  nffatri {  otl  it  Bin, warm,  awlfnir  iPktrbet,  tehn  lerrytme 
tie  Pytkoytrr,  tm  Hen  feqmhaienl  dt  nouvcau  Bi(tu«,  el  tlexpmnon 
m\t  ia  kattvUfte,  dt  Is  prolan!/  repracktt  f a*/par-/*ti  a 
Ai  etmtr  dentin  kfpotkev,  pnpntt'e  per  Qtmdhitg,  mi  let 
ret  par  Strmimd,  HolHtnnu,  Tommegmi  Ijrfeivre,  Hi 


r*  plauttblti  ;  tt  t 
*****  mJmt  tmnUdiair  dt*  Itrmt  employe  par  Stunt  Jtrime,  dnmt  o» 
dit  EHmnt  de  Byttm  o»,  d~m*  bo*r<f  dt  Syr  it  t  apprlt  Brnttnem,  tt 
jr^Mpir  U'ua*  rolortee   Vyrtennr ;    it  »e  pet/mil  nne.nd  ett  ct  firm. 

prit,  povr  te  rtmmntur,  ee  ntm  de  Tyrirn,  el  one 


in  Syrian,  Malchus.)  a  Tyriau,  born  in  the  year  233,  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  His  early  education 
was  first  directed  by  a  Christian  preceptor,  Origen, 
and  afterwords  in  Athens  by  Longinus,  to  which  latter 
Philosopher  we  may,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  ascribe 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  the  extent  of  his  learning,*  and 
his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  Plotinus,  of  wlioin  we 
find  him  a  disciple  in  Rome,  about  his  thirtieth  year. 
His  attainments  recommended  him  to  the  especial  fa- 
vour of  his  master,  whose  tenets  be  defended  and  ex- 
plained, and  whose  writings  he  revised  and  corrected. 
The  morbid  turn  of  mind,  in  which  he  indulged,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  which  he  relates,  that  Plo- 
tinus deterred  bim  from  a  resolution  which  he  had  taken, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  of  releasing  himself  from  the 
burthen  of  life.  After  the  death  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
who  had  passed  from  Rome  to  Sicily,  appeared  as  one 
of  the  most  determined  and  formidable  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, against  which  he  wrote  fifteen  different  Treatises, 
of  which,  as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  we  have  extant  only  such  fragments  as  remain 
in  Ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  attacked  with  great 
zeal,  particularly  by  Methodius,  Apalliuaris,  and  Euse- 
bius.  On  his  return  to  Home,  Porphyry  publicly  taught 
the  tenets  of  his  master,  and  pretended  to  have  received 
Divine  communications,  with  u  confidence  which  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  eulhusiaMical  illusion,  not  unaccom- 
panied, perhaps,  with  imposture.  He  died  about  the 
year  304,  towards  the  end  of  Dioclesian's  reign. t 
The  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Porphyry  was 

*  His  learning  was  acknowledged.  Doclistimttt  pktl^ttpkornm 
Porphyrin! ,  quameu  Chri-ttunorum  acerrimu*  immicm.  (S.  Auguit. 
de  Ov.  Dei,  xix.'ti.  Comp.  Buwb.  Ptvp.  Evany.  V.  14,  ice.) 

f  The  life  of  Porphyry  was  written  by  Bunaptua,  and,  in  modern 
limns,  by  Luena  Ilolttenius,  in  hn  edition  of  IWphyry's  Life  of  I'y- 
th*.jerat.  Of  the  Work»of  fbrphyry,  (many  of  which  are  loat.)  hi* 
Treatise  De  Ahtlinenltd  an  Etit  AmmaJium  ;  Dt  fiti  Pylhtjor*  ; 
Srnlenlitt  ad  bttelligtbtiut  dmcenlet;  De  Antra  Symphttrum,  with 
a  fragment  Dt  Styge,  found  in  Stobaeus,  were  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  165J,  qVvo.  with  al>atio  version.  The  Life  of  Ptfthugvrat 
(of  which  the  beginning  and  end  are  wanting )  was  published  under  las 
name  of  Malchus,  by  Conrad  Kittendiusiut,  in  1610  ;  by  1.  Uonatui, 
in  1629;  and  by  Lucas  lloliteniut,  in  1030.  It  was  afterward*  pub- 
lished by  Kuster,  at  Annterdain,  in  1707,  and  aUo  by  M.  Theoph. 
Kahsdiog,  lordlier  with  that  written  by  JamUiewa.  The  Treatise  On 
Abttuttncx  from  Ike  Plttk  ofAmmaft,  ia  one  uf  the  be.t  Works  of 
Porphyry :  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  animal  food  is  to  be  avoided, 
at  least  by  those  who  aspire  to  a  perfect  life,  as  soliciting  too  strongly 
the  senses ;  be  treats  of  the  origin  and  object  of  sirrificrt,  to  answer 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  immolation  of  animals ;  he  maiotains 
that  aniniaU  are  gifted  with  reason,  and  entitled  lo  the  same  juMice 
which  is  exercised  by  men  one  to  another ;  and  lastly  he  collects 
authorities,  drawn  from  tha  examples  of  persons  and  nations  famed 
for  wisdom,  in  favour  of  his  reasoning,  and  con<  tudes  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  purity.  (See  tr.e  Abbe  Bicard,  CHmtrei  Martlet  de  P/ularane, 
lorn.  xiii.  Schoell,  Hitl.  de  In  UtUrature  Grecave,  lorn,  v.)  The 
bett  edition  is  that  uf  J.  de  Khrrur,  ^I'trechl,  I7C7,  in  4to.)  It  has 
been  joined  in  one  volume  to  the  edition  of  the  Work  On  Ike  Cave  of 
Ike  ifympkt,  which  had  been  published  in  176S,byR.  M.  VanCocna. 
The  Keteareket  or  Quttlumt  retptcttng  //oas<r,('C^ui(>aa  feni^Mira,) 
which  belonged  to  a  large  Work  on  the  /6oa,  were  published  by  J.  Las- 
caris,  at  Romo,  in  1518  j  by  Aod.  d'Asola,  in  1521  ;  by  J.  Bedout,  ia 
1539;  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  Homer  by  J.  Carnerarius 
and  Micyllus(  Basle,  1541, 1543,  and  1 55 1 ) and  J .  Barnes,  (Cambridge, 
1714.)  iris  Work  On  Prottdy  was  published  by  ViUouoa,  (AnectUl* 
Cr«ov,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  The  piece  Ili^i  ni  In  Xtyin,  Qa 
Phihtupky  ae-xrdiny  lo  Ike  Orae/rt,  and  his  Letter  It  ilarveil*,  bis 


riulinus. 


wife,  were  first  published  by  H.  Ang.  Maius,  ("Milan,  1816,  in  9vo.) 
and  have  been  reprinted  with  critical  remarks  in  the  Gnomic  Collec- 
tion of  J.C.  Orelli,  voL  i.  See  also  some  remarks  on  the  Letter  I* 
MurceJ/a  by  K.ioul-Itix'iiet:e  in  the  Jtmrnnl  dee  Satmtt,  Atriil  1817. 
For  an  account  of  his  other  extant  Works,  and  his  Treatise  on  the 


S~tinl  Jrr,',M1  Ftut  replace  dan*  ton  bourg  nm!al, 
f*  ^rpkyte.y 


Calryoriet  of  Aristotle,  Ac.,  sc-  Fabric iut,  /fit/. 


choell. 


(Oif.  Unit.  Art.     Dtta  Lttl.  Green.  Utm.v.;  and  his  Ufa  by  M.  Oaanou  ia  lbs  Htay. 
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HISTORY. 


Under  Con- 


Under  J». 


History.  Jambltcos,  of  Chalcii,  in  Csdo-Syria.  He  taught*  Uie 
Plotinian  theories,  if  with  less  eloquence  and  learning, 
with  eten  greater  celebrity  and  success.  Not  content 
with  the  aim  of  his  enthusiastic  predecessor  to  elevate 
the  mind  to  an  ecstatic  intuition  of  the  Divinity,  he 
laid  claim  to  Theurgic  powers,  pretending  by  certain 
i  and  ceremonies  to  call  down  and  command  the 
of  supernatural  Beings.  The  fame  of  his 
miracles  was  so  great,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Won- 
derful and  Divine  Teacher.  His  character  seems  to 
us  more  liable  to  the  charge  of  studied  imposture 
than  of  overheated  fanaticism.  But  we  are  aware  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  judge  by  the  cold  rules  of  ordinary  life 
the  conduct  of  such  men  as  are  born  with  intensely 
ardent  imaginations,  and  with  a  seusibility  more  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  varied  impulses  of  Nature,  and,  it 
may  be,  not  untinged  with  hypochondriacal  gloom. 

His  writings,  though  they  evince  much  reading  and 
throw  light  on  the  Alexandrian  School,  are  destitute  of 
clearness,  method,  and  originality. t 

Though  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of  Jambli- 
ens  are  not  known,  it  probably  preceded  that  of  Con- 
stantinc,  and  may  have  taken  place  about  the  year  363. 
The  Neo-Platonic  School,  though  widely  spread, 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  infiu- 
the  ascendancy  which  Christiauity  bad  gained 
over  the  declining  cause  of  Paganism  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine  and  Constantius.  But  on  the  accession 
of  Julian,  himself  an  enthusiastic  Philosopher,  and 
patron  of  Philosophers,  and  the  consequent  restoration 
of  the  ancient  superstitions  which  it  had  attempted  by 
various  allegorical  refinements  to  preserve,  it  resumed 
its  importance,  and  exercised  with  renewed  lustre  the 
Magical  powers  to  which  it  presumptuously  laid  claim. 
Though  Eusebius  of  Myndus  strove  to  restore  only 
the  Platonic  intuitive  contemplation  of  Intelligibles, 
jEdesius  of  Cappadocia,  and  others,  made  numerous 
and  successful  experiments  on  the  credulity  of  their 
followers.  Moximus,  Prise  us,  and  Chrysanlhius  swell 
the  list  of  Philosophers,  to  whom  the  zealous  Emperor 
extended  his  favour  or  his  reverence. 

Eunapius  of  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Theodnsius,  re- 
corded in  his  Li  vet,  J  still  extant,  the  extravagances  of  a 
School,  to  which  he  was  blindly  devoted  j  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Vth  century,  Hierocles,§  the  advocate  of 

•  HI*  Brat  teacher  had  been  Anatolius,  who  presided  in  a  Peripa- 
tetic School  at  Alexandria.  There  ia  •  rragmenl  of  Anatoliua  stilt 
extant,  entitled  Of  Sympalkiea  end  Anlipalhirt,  w  hich  wan  published 
with  the  version  and  outct  of  J.  Kendtorf,  by  Fabriciut,  in  the  old 
edition  of  hia  BiMiotk.  Grot.  torn.  iv.  p.  295. 

■f  Then  ia  no  entire  collection  of  the  Work*  of  Jamblicua,*  Hia  Lift 
af  Pglkagarta  waa  edited  by  Thcoph.  Kieaaling,  (Lei  pa.  1813,  2  voli. 
Bvn.)  Toe  piece  tlr/i  »tmt  fuJnnmrimnt  tvarra^iaf,  which  CM)* 
tain*  fragments  0f  the  old  Pythagorean  Philosophers,  waa  first  pub- 
lished by  Villolson,  in  hia  Antakla  Gnrca,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  and 
reprinted  by  J.  G.  Firis,  (Copenhagen,  1790,  in  4lo.)  His  commen- 
tary On  Nicomackut't  butiluta  of  Artlkmelic,  was  published  by  Sam. 
Tennuliua,  in  1667  and  1668,  (2  vol*.  4lo.)  The  carious  Work 
T«s  SssAaytwiiiM  tin  Afdftnraiit  w**  punted  at  Pari*  (in  1543, 4 to.) 
by  Christ.  VVcchel,  and  at  Leipiig  io  1817,  8vo.  with  notes  by  fr. 
Alt  Tlic  Treatife  o<i  the  Mytlerin  of  (he  Egyj'tinm,  which  ia  UDdcr 
the  name  of  Ahammon  M agister,  ascribed  to  Jamblieus,  waa  edited  by 
Th.  Gale,  Oaford,  1678,  fol.  Christ.  Meinere  thinka  it  ia  Dot  s 
Work  of  Jamblicua.  It  was  composed  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulties 
proposed  by  Porphyry,  in  his  Letltr  la  Ike  Egyptian  Anebo;  (JuJi- 
asm  <U  libra  qut  ie  Mgtltriu  ASgypl.  inttnbitur,  in  Comm.  Soe. 
Scienl.  Galling,  torn  iv.)  His  arguments  are  answered  by  Tennemaon. 
Stohaeat  hsa  preserved  s  fragment  of  the  Work  of  Jamblicut  On  Ikt 
Sou/,  and  also  several  part*  of  his  Lelltn. 
1  See  the  Edition  of  hia  Work  a  be  M.  Boitsonaite,  1607. 
\  Thia  it  not  the  Hieroclea  of  Bithynia,  who  wrote  s  Work  train*: 

"  1  b>  ~ 


Entebiua  or 
Myndut, 
jKdetiu*, 


Eclecticism,  maintained  in  his  Treatise  On  Providence,  Plotmes. 
that  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  recon-  *  ^v*** 
citable,  and  followed  the  same  method  in  his  Commcn- 
toriet  on  the  Golden  Verut  of  Pythagoreu.* 

Although  Alexandria,  where  Pythogorico- Platonic  School  it 
notions  found  warm  admirers,  was  the  cradle  of  the  A,hrn*- 
Eclectic  School,  it  was  also  established  at  Athens,  in 
which  ancient  seat  of  Learning  the  chair  of  Philosophy 
was  supported,  nt  first,  by  Imperial,  and  afterwards  by 
private,  liberality.  There  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nest  onus,  Plutarch, 
and  after  him  Syrianus,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  •fN** 
ArutolU,t  Mttaphytia,  and  On  the  Rhetoric  of  Hermo-  j^^, 
genet, t  still  remaining,  propagated  the  Alexandrian 
system. 

Proclus,  a  favourite  disciple  of  the  latter  Philosopher,  Prolut. 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  new  School.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  412  at  Constantinople,  though,  as  his 
parents  had  inhabited  X  on  thus  in  Lycia,  where  be 
received  the  first  elements  of  his  knowledge,  he  is 
often  called  a  Lycian.  After  having  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, and  having  learned  front  Olympiodorust  to 
blend  together  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  doctrines, 
he  visited  Athens,  where,  by  the  successive  instruc- 
tions of  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestorius,  and  of  Sy- 
rianustj  he  was  introduced  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
Philosophy.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  which  he  made 
in  these  obscure  pursuits,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
he  had  composed,  besides  other  pieces,  his  best  Work,  a 
CommentaryW  on  the  TimeeiuofPiaio.^  The  skill  which 
he  acquired  in  the  Theurgic  art,  as  well  as  in  the  mys- 
terious science  of  his  School,  pointed  him  out  as  worthy 
of  filling  the  office  of  public  Professor.  His  Lectures, 
full  of  dark  mysticism,  harmonized  well  with  the  taste 
of  the  Age,  and  won  him  many  followers.  His  very  cre- 
dulous, or  very  inventive,  biographer  and  successor  Ma- 
rinus,"  relates  that  he  prepared  himself  by  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  by  long  fastings  and  repeated  prayers. 


/nry,  and  ibe  Work  called  Fkcrtu*,  ('Anus;}  the  second,  the 
abridgement  of  the  Work  Om  Prwidtnet,  with  the  ettrtct  of  I'holins, 
and  the  frcgmen u  preserved  by  Stobirui,  together  with  the  version  of 
Curteriu*;  and  the  notes  ofSyltnrg,  Lilius  Gyraldut,  and  Steric 
Caaauhon.  The  second  edition  ta  that  of  P.  Needhara,  Cambridge, 
1709,  in  8vo.  Rich.  Warren  published  at  London,  in  1742,  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Cammmlaty  only.  For  further  infotmauon  see  Schoell, 
Hitl.  «fr  la  Lilt.  Greta,  torn. '  ii.  p.  99. 

t  The  Greek  text  of  the  CammtnlBry  an  Arutall*  ha*  not  vet 
been  published.  Jerome  Utgotini  baa  published  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  part  which  relates  to  Books  iil.,  tiii.,  and  xlv.  Venice, 
1658,  4to.  The  Cammtnlarg  an  Hermagrnta  may  be  found  io  the 
Aldioe  edition  of  the  Greek  Rhetorician*. 

J  This  it  not  the  Olympiodorus  who  wiute  Cmntrnlaritt  on  four 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  the  Ftrtt  AifMadei,  the  Pkayto,  the  Gorgiat,  and 
the  PktlAnn. 

I  The  tollowinf  modest  epitsph  ia  a  testimonr  of  the  affection 
which  Proclus  felt  for  his  master  Syrianos 

TleiaXH  lyw  y****1*9  A»Mf  >****,  #*  1^<a*'h 

"XeUt  kfui&it  lit  Ifrit  XianuuLiaf- 
■*••»  TiatntritmiU  is/wn  li^mn  riplUi 

A,Vl  m  mml  <l*Z*t  X^ft  ****!*«». 

liar.  >      JW  36.  p.  29.  wd. 


p.  29. 

H  At  lr.it  Commentary  duet  not  exlead  to  th*  whole  of  the 
Timieua,  it  maybe,  perhaps,  incomplete.  It  contains  the  Work  of 
Tims-us  the  Lacf Ian.  • 

•J  See  an  account  of  the  Ufa  of  Proems,  and  an  interesting  notice 
of  a  manuscript  containing  some  of  hi*  unpublished  Works  by  M.  de 
Burigny,  ia  iftaf.  afe  fAcadtm.  abw  s*aers>.  torn.  1.  p.  138 — 153. 

**  The  Work  or  N annua  waa  published  by  Fabeicius  (Hamburgh, 
1 700,  4lo.)  and  afterward*  subjoined  to  the  B&tbatM.  Latin.  1703, 
8vo.   The  beat  tdilioa  it  that  of  Boiwnade,  (Uipa.  1814,  nt  8vn.) 
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for  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Brinp.  and 
'  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  expelling  diseases,  and 
of  commanding  the  elements.    Proclus  died  of  the 
gout  in  the  year  485. 

His  Works,*  a  strange  mass  of  varied  fanaticism, 
discover  marks  of  a  rich,  but  unchecked,  fancy,  and  ex- 
tensive, but  misapplied,  learning. 

Mnrinus  chose  as  his  successor  Isidorus,  who  soon 
after  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  left  the  Platonic 
Chair  at  Athens  to  Zenodotus.  The  succession  of 
the  School  at  Athens  ended  with  Damascius  of  Syria, 
who  suffered  from  the  Persecution  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. His  Licet  of  Itidonis  and  other*,  and  some 
fragments  of  his  Philosophy,  still  remain. 

One  of  the  Alexandrian  Philosophers  was  Hypatia,the 
celebrated  daughter  of  the  able  Mathematician  Theon. 
Her  acquirements,  both  in  Literature  and  in  Science.wcre 
so  remarkable  as  to  qualify  her  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
become  a  public  preceptress  in  the  Plotinian  School. 
In  this  capacity  she  undertook  to  reconcile  Plato  and 
Aristotle  with  an  eloquence  which  flowed  from  a  hi^hiy 
cultivated  genius,  and  which  was  regttlated  by  a  sober 
judgment.  While  the  gracefulness  of  her  address  and 
lustre  of  her  personal  attractions  were  unobscured  by 
vanity,  the  purity  of  her  character  continued  untainted  by 
suspicion.  Among  the  crowd  who  enjoyed  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  admired  her  talents  and  virtues,  was 
Orestes,  the  Prsefect  of  Alexandria,  who  had  opposed  the 
measures  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Cyril,  who  filled 
the  Patriarchal  Chair  in  that  city.  Orestes,  insulted  by 
a  body  of  seditious  Monks,  had  put  one  of  their  leaders 
to  death,  and  Cyril  had  buried  him  in  the  church,  and 
caused  his  name  to  be  registered  among  the  Martyrs. 
The  partisans  of  the  Biahop  extended  their  resentment 
to  the  unfortunate  Hypatia.  As  she  was  one  day  re- 
turning home  from  the  Schools,  an  infuriated  mob  seized 
her.  drew  her  from  her  chair,  and  dragged  her  to  the 
church  called  Ctesarea,  where,  after  having  stripped  off 
her  garments,  they  killed  her,  and,  with  monstrous  bar- 
barity, consigned  her  mangled  limbs  to  the  flames.  Cyril, 
violent  and  haughty,  was  reproached,  perhaps  not  without 
foundation,  as  having  connived  in  this  atrocious  murder. t 

Many  learned  men,  though  not  professed  Philoso- 
phers, embraced  the  new  Platonic  doctrines.  Among 
the  most  noted  was  Macrobtus,{  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II.,  and  wrote,  among  other 
books,  A  Commentary  on  Scipio't  Dream,  as  described 
by  Cicero,  and  Saturnalia,  or  conversations  between  the 
most  eminent  men  of  Rome ;  a  curious  Work,  full  of 
critical  and  antiquarian  lore,  but  written  without  much 
spirit  or  accuracy.  Themistius  may  also  be  added,  an 
Orator  whose  honest  eloquence,  which  shines  with  a 
stronger  glare  on  the  darkened  theatre  of  degenerate 
literature,  procured  for  him  the  successive  favours  of 
Constantius,  Julian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius.) 

•  For  an  account  of  lb*  editions  of  the  rariou*  Work,  of  Proclus, 
wc  Schoell,  Lit.  Grtcf.  torn.  vii.  II.  V.  Couiis  has  publiihed  scat* 
of  hn  Works,  hitherto  unedited. 

Soma  of  the  Work*  of  Proelus  We  been 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  an  enthusiastic  Platooist. 

t  Hot  lit*  was  wriUea  by  the  Abbe"  Ooujat  in  torn.  v.  of  the  Mf- 
SMvYf  dt  batiratur*  by  Dcunolct*.  See  also  Eoficld'i  Hat.  af  PAH. 
ML  ii. 

t  The  beat  edition  of  Microbial  is  that  of  Lefde«,(lC7G,  in  8vo.) 
emh  the  Variorum  notes.   There  is  also  a  rood  edition  publiahed  in 
i  8vo. 


16*1,  in  I 

J  Th«  best  edition  of  Themistius  is  that  of  Harduia,  fot.  Paris, 
IBM.    See  p»rlu-ulirly  Ins  extract*  from  hit  Ha 
lyrits  in  Themis,  £•***  ssr  la  Sift,  ch.  xsi. 


The  Historian,  Ammianus  Marccllinas,"  also  speaks 

with  much  respect  of  the  Platonic  Philosophers.  A 
few  passages,  in  which  Ammianus  mentions  Chris- 
tianity in  favourable  terms.t  have  been  adduced  to  prove 
that  he  was  himself  a  Christian.  But  it  is  surely 
thing  to  approve  of  the  morality,  another  to  have 
braced  the  doctrines,  of  a  Religion  ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
contrast  the  intemperate  conduct  of  certain  Christians 
with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  their  professed  principles, 
and  another  to  have  himself  adopted  those  principles.  A 
Jewnotunfrequently  appeals  to  Christian  Charily,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  converted.  The  manner  in 
which  he  ascribes  sudden  relief,  in  a  moment  of  distress, 
to  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Temple  of  Castor,}  is,  per- 
haps, of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  was  a 
Pagan. 

Some,  who  devoted  their  time  chiefly  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy,  may  be,  with  more 
propriety,  considered  in  the  class  of  Peripatetic  Philo- 
sophers. Such,  for  instance,  were  Olympiodorus,  the 
Preceptor  of  Proclus,  and  Simpticius. 

Although  the  exalted  conceptions  of  Plato  had  filled 
the  minds  of  his  later  followers  with  high  and  fervent 
aspirations,  they  appear  to  have  despaired  of  attaining 
to  the  magic  of  his  inimitable  style.  The  language  of 
Plotinus,  teeming  with  ideas,  is  yet  confused,  imme- 
thodical,  and  unadorned.  It  is  a  task,  therefore,  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  develope  arguments  which  are 
rather  sketched  than  completed,  and  to  present  in  a 
clear  light  the  whole  of  a  system,  of  which  the  parts  are 
not  only,  separately  considered,  obscure,  but,  in  their 
general  relations,  ill-connected.  The  labours  of  Por- 
phyry, however,  insufficient  as  we  cannot  but  deem 
them,  have  doubtless  preveuted  the  confusion  from  being 
still  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

At  the  request  of  Plotinus,  whose  theories  his  habits 
of  intimacy  enabled  him  to  ascertain,  he  distributed  his 
Works  into  Enneadrt,  to  which  he  added  some  com- 
ments of  his  own.  This  Work,  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  ancient  monuments,  is  highly  useful  as  an  exposition, 
for  such  it  is,  rather  than  an  elementary  view,  of  the 
transcendental  Philosophy  of  his  Age.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  point  out,  though  in  a  very  concise  manner, 
its  most  teading  features. 

Each  of  the  VI  Enneade*  is  composed  of  IX  Books. 

*  The  ttyle  of  Ammianus  is  harsh,  inBatrd,  and  obscure.  But  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  style  not  only  of  a  soldier,  but  of 
a  Greek,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  at  a  period  when  most  Historical  Works 
were  destitute  of  elegance.  He  thus  conclude*  his  History:  /foe 
stf  mate  otMeufaai  it  Grama,  I  pmnpaln  Carta™  AVnw  rmtma 
adutque  f'alrntit  inttritm,  pro  virium  tjrpiiatvi  mrnnrri,  optu 
Vcrtlatrm  pnfauan  miaavam  (at  artilror)  «vw  tUeatio  um  cm— 
rumpere  ve/  mendneia.  Scribant  rcAowa  potwrct  mfate,  daetrmi* 
Jlarentrt.  Qw<t  id  (at  hb*erit\  agarttamraa,  praxudere  hnyuoi  ud 
vwjorei  tntmeotty/at.  Of  the  thirty-one  Books,  into  which  the  Hiitory 
of  Ammianus  was  divided,  only  the  last  eighteen,  beginning  after  Ibe 
death  of  Magnentius,  lo  333,  are  extant ;  though  lull  of  digressions, 
they  are  highly  valuable  for  the  information  dwy  contain,  and  the 
cumlour  they  evince.  There  Is  a  good  edition  of  Ammianus,  with  the 
notes  of  P.  Lindenbrogius,  Hen.  and  Hadr.  Valerius,  Jas.  Graooviue, 
Th.  Keineeius,  and  J.  Augustin.  Wagner,  by  O.Golllub.  Aug.  Brfurdt, 
in  3  tots.  Bvo.  Li|»«.  The  Dielmmnaire  Bit/ingrapUjat  remarks : 
11  y  a  me  traduction  Frameaim  d'Ammien  MarrtUin  that  f  ignore 
It  nam  it  fauteur,  tile  nt  ew  3  tou.  ia- 12,  tCabont  imprimce  i 
Berlin,  /mil  i  Lyon  en  1778.  (toot.  \y.  p.  18.)  The  author  of  tho 
translation  in  question  wan  M.  de  Muulioes,  who  undertook  it  st  the 
request  of  Frederick  II. 

f  Especially  because  he  say*  of  George,  the  Bishop,  Pn/nnanii 
w<r  "kUim,  our  nihil  inn  jmttnm  ntadet  el  lent,  ad  dHnturum  ana 
feraha  deicnceial .  (lib.  xsii.) 

:  Lib.  six.  e.  10. 


Plotinus. 

Ammianus 
Mirceliinu*. 


Characterof 
the  Plotinian 
Teaching. 


Tli*  Eime- 
adrt  cf  I'lo- 
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HISTORY. 


The  First 
Principle. 
Absolute 

Unity. 


History,  The  1st,  touching  essentially  on  Moral  subjects,  treats, 
among  other  point*,  of  Man.  of  the  Virtues,  of  Happi- 
ness, of  Beauty,  of  the  Chief  Good,  of  the  Origin  of  Evils, 
of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Srul  from  the  Body.  The 
Hd.  relating  essentially  to  Physics,  treats,  '  besides 
other  subjects,  of  the  World,  ol  Circular  Motion,  of  the 
Action  of  the  Stars,  of  the  two  kinds  of  Matter.  The 
Hid  treats  of  Destiny,  of  Providence,  of  each  man's 
Demon,  of  Love,  of  Eternity  and  Time,  and  other  Ge- 
neral Considerations  on  the  Laws  of  the  Universe.  The 
IVth  is  on  the  Essence,  the  Noture,  the  Faculties,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  its  descent  into  the  Body 
and  its  diversities.  The  Vth  is  on  Intelligence— on  the 
three  principal  Substances,  on  Unity,  on  Ideas,  4c. 
The  Vlth  and  last  is  a  kind  of  recapitulation,  treating 
on  Being,  Unity,  Numbers,  Ideas,  Liberty,  Ac.  The 
VI  Enneads  are  composed  of  three  divisions  :  the  1st 
contains  the  first  III  Enneads;  the '2d,  the  IVtb  and 
Vth;  and  the  8d.  the  Vlth. • 

The  Plolinian  doctrine  has  been  defined  "  the  theory 
of  absolute  unity,  perfect  and  primordial,  and  the  gra- 
dual rd  relations  by  which  variety  proceeds." 

The  Triads  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christians,  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  three 
Principles. 

The  First  Principle  is  above  all  things.  From  it  all 
things  proceed  ;  without  it  nothing  could  be.  It  is 
One.  It  is  simple.  From  it  emanate  motion  and  rest; 
but  itself,  having  no  place,  has  neither  motion  nor  rest. 
It  is  infinite,  not  as  matter  is  immense,  but  as  being  one, 
and  as  having  nothing  by  which  it  can  be  limited.  As 
there  can  be  nothing  better  than  that  from  which  all 
things  proceed,  it  is  the  best  of  all  things.  It  is  essen- 
tially good.  It  is  the  source  and  end  of  beauty.  It  is 
free,  but  its  freedom,  and  its  other  attributes,  must  not 
be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  arc  ascribed 
to  other  Beings,  but  in  a  manuer  altogether  inexpli- 
cable. 

The  Secoad     From  this  First  Principle  proceeds  Mind,  or  Intellect, 
&l"XV    i(s  ,ive|y  imnGe-    11  Proce*ds  from  >t  without  action 
IntaUigeBct, Bnd  »'i'h°»t  will,  without  altering  or  modifying  the 
First  Principle,  even  as  Light  proceeds  from  the  Snn. 
Intelligence  is  at  once  the  object  conceived ;  the 
subject  which  conceives ;  the  act  of  conceiving :  these 
three  things  are  identical.    It  contemplates  itself  inces- 
santly :  this  contemplation  is  its  essence. 
The  Third       The  third  Principle,  subordinate  to  the  two  others,  is 
Principle,    the  Universal  Soul,  the  Principle  of  Life,  subsisting,  as 
The  Soul.    w«||  B8  Intellect,  of  which  it  is  the  image,  in  the  Divine 
essence.    It  is  snpramundane.    It  is  the  source  of  the 
Principle  which  is  diffused  through  and  animates  the 
world. 

This  procession  is  not  operated  in  time  ;  it  is  from  all 
eternity.  The  three  Principles,  though  forming  a  hie- 
rarchy'in  order  and  dignity,  are  contemporaneous.t 

thr  Gnattia.  The 
the  two  Principles  and 


•  Hit  IXth  Book  of  the  lid  Bantu)  it  Artiintt 
object  of  Plotiau*  it  to  refute  the  theory  of  the 


Matter  is  considered  merely  as  the  receptacle  of  forms,  pjMiew. 
the  basis  of  qualities ;  itself  has  neither  figure,  quality,  Wv-^ 
magnitude,  nor  place,  and  must,  therefore,  be  defined  Matter,  a*, 
negatively. 

The  Intelligible  world — unchangeable  and  eternal — 
alone  embraces  true  Essences,  of  which  this  visible 
world  merely  presents  the  appearance.  The  Intelligible 
world,  or  Plenitude  of  Ideas,  rules  over  and  penetrates 
into  all  parts  of  the  Sensible  world  by  the  excellence  and 
energy  of  its  power. 

Among  celestial  natures  are  different  Orders,  possess- 
mg  different  gradations  of  excellence,  Gods,  Demons, 
Genii,  Heroes. 

The  Human  Soul,  derived  from  the  Supra  mundane 
Soul,  is  in  this  respect  sister,  as  it  were,  to  the  Soul  of 
the  world.  Preexisting  before  its  union  with  the  body, 
from  which  all  its  vices  arise,  H  returns,  after  its  sepa» 
ration,  to  the  divine  source  whence  it  emanated.  Here 
below,  the  Soul  is  not  in  the  body,  as  in  its  place  or  re- 
ceptacle, nor  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  nor  as  Form  is  united 
with  Matter,  but  it  is  present  to  the  body  as  its  ani- 
mating Principle.  The  Human  Soul  may  unite  itself 
with  the  Divine  Soul,  and  by  this  with  the  Divinity, 
whence  it  derives  all  its  knowledge,  for  the  most  pure 
and  exalted  source  of  knowledge  is  hi  the  contempla- 
tion of  Divine  forms.*   The  Soul  perceives  by  means 


rmtem,  omr  tit  imago  Dei,  at  Iter  ntlt  1  imtrllrrrum  hunt  general t 
«w<«.  Intctltctmn  ulutn  nulla  ftternpe  otjectnr)  in  te  habere, 
It  kinc  rw  mnitmrn  H  mn  rjut  actionem  tttt  intettigratiam, 
ipMurn  sua  moeto  mutitpjicem  em,  tt  competition.  Kempt  cumpteeti 
m  rtvera  rnttmln,  id  etl,  inlcUigibUia  rt  ideal  pro  canvMumt 
ratiomrm  lemaa/ium  in  m*nd» :  ideal  autem  at  at  at  tntetteetu 
dijferrr ,  ted  actum  tnntvm  tueswVf  i ,  ut  ntntta     amt  in 

tai  tttt,  ml  rtrmn  irrationa/ium,  ltd  prauaxlion  gradu.  ln\ 
rir/e  iwctrrporw  rut  Dru*  dmpbret  mitUigibUn  rt  inleUettmalti  { 
ittot  idem  cat,  Am  intrlirctnt  omnri  attrrna  idearum  conltmplattjne 
beotot.  Aniautmmtetedi  non  mundtinnm  toahrm  rmwt  led et  sHyrrrtntm- 
dnn  im.  Vrnercmque  4|iftrffli.  Irrrettrrm  rt  ceetetiem.  lianc  tvpra- 
tmtndanam  rjir  ett*nttaui  ci  rtirnttu  rmanantt»a  ft  rnitmtrm  u m*%t 
at  mtncrrm  gemerante :  ab  eo  gtmenri  animal  reJitpau,  Iteet 
Mm  tit  vbvjur.  Sunquam  fume  temput,  quo  uuicrrnim 
anttnatum  fiierii  /  nraut  mat  mam  umjuufn  infw  avem  p^tmite  i 
trrr,    Nim  rmm  carpus  tit, 

idmm 


qmwt  atdt/eiam  iptetoimn,  mm  uparatnn  utt  effrclort,  at  nee  ilbi 
tamrm  cvmmixtmn.  Qauymd  atlmoat  animam,  tic  inde  ptvjtd,  promt 
essentia  ammo*  natttrtititrr  or  kahent  *  omatum  vera  tut  rx  antmat 
pe.tetfa/r  f  rmm  tnrebvi  inanimatii  non  eeintnjntam  /firv-rr,  ted  trndrre 
in  ahud  ;  ram  rature  t^mma  a  tttmimi  ad  una  per  nrculiem.  Hem 
de  f/nncipiormn  trimdate  PUtttMl  tradjdit,  anar  aum  CAirwtta 
tnmtatr  em/analenda  kaud  tunl.  {Intl.  Hut.  Phi.  p.  335.) 

•  In  this  tyslern  Ihe  Human  Mind  may  al»o  act,  and  metre  I 
ledge  in  two  ordinary  ways ;  one  bv  participating  in  Intelligence.  Ihe 
other  by  Forma  I  in  the  first,  betag-'in  a  manner  titled  and  lllummated 
by  Int»l!;crT.«,  il  feels  awl  fw  il  imme.li.ulv ;  in  the  Other,  it  a*** 


by  tnteHigeaoe,  it  feela  and  teea  il  «mme<n»iely ;  .»  ...  — , 
certain  laws  or  cbaracten  engravee  in  u«,  for  God  baa  impnnted  in 
the  Human  Mind  the  rational  forms  of  thing*.  But  true  know  ledge  it 
that  in  which  the  thing  known  is  identical  with  theauhject  knowing : 
mch  is  that  which  the  Undemanding  has  of  iteetf.  (  Etm.  ir.  lib.  viii 
e.  4.  Em*,  v,  Hb.  Hi.c.  4.  Earn.  ni.  lib.  viii.  Em.  vi.lib.  i.e. 4.)  The 
facuttiea  of  the  Soul  are  of  two  sorts ;  one,  directing  themselves 
above  themselves,  constitute  T 


•f  Urncker  thus  describe*  the  Plolinian  Trinity,  Plotinu*,  he  aaya, 
taught,  f'nnrrpmm  oflnim  non  emu  mi  mm,  ted  tuprr  omnia  rt  palrt- 
tntrm  omnium,  nrmpe  mprr*nt  /  iVhuf  intet/eetvaJit  vittr  canam 
(tar,  rt  infinihrm  moth  mawieri  optimum  iM  tvjfinrnfiutmmm,  jnnU 
eAcvTiMRvm,  tih'rrttni/tu.  ifHvifi,  iptara  eitrnttam  ;  itec  hoc  m  ntia 
pnncipia  deducrtidamt  ted  kec  peoponto  tatrttrrtumdr\nt!r,  ymr./fty 
pnmc  inteUigit,  max  animam  peat  rvm  ea/hctrnda,  rt  ita  /rw  tan  hem 
in  dntnit  principia  panrndn  rur.  Hwfut  trimtatii  centrum  me 
taeidiuimmm,  Ineem  rx  tt  tcatnrient,  a/owe  chrwt)  modo  gen  »i»e 
majimicn  pott  Utad,  mm/cm  cue,  a  Ota  grmitam,  tttt  txro  ceka> 


aititute  Reatoa,  the  othert,  deectodlag  to  the 
f  neibility  and  VegetaUoe.  Rcnon  la,  aa  it  were, 
the  Un  ffrrtsndinr  end  the  Sense*,  il  acta  not  hy 


•f.      m-«        :    &e  ;..\r  f  fturl'.  i-t-KV  [Emm. 

v.  lib.  iii.  c.  2  E-tn.  ii.  lib.  i.  e.  T.)  The  tladerstaiidhig  b  aavcr 
pessii  c,  it  rrrrirei  not  form*  from  withoot ;  it  il  not  even  passive  ha 
aenaaticn,  as  some  Philosopher*  suppose.  In  sensstioa,  it  ia  not  modi* 
fied  by  an  impreaaww  reaching  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  art*  and  earriaa 
Itself  without.  Light  come*  not  from  the  ohjr-rt  lighted, but  from  the 
luminous  subject.  (£an.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Itb.  il.  c.  1.  Emm.  v.  Kb.  Vi 
c.  6.)  In  vWon.  the  Mind  places,  but  at  a  dtstaace,  the  object  per- 
ceived, and  attribute*  to  it  a  site  wry  different  from  that  of  which  It 
has  the  image.  (Sea  Emm.  Iv.  lib,  vi  c.  I,  t,  kc.) 
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of  the  First  Principle,  even  as  the  Eye  by  means  of 
Light.  The  vision,  or  intuition  of  God,  Ihe  great 
point  of  perfection  and  felicity,  by  which  the  Mind,  a. Jink 
in  tlie  chain  of  Intelligence,  ascends,  by  the  various  steps 
Of  purification,  to  the  peat  Source  of  Life  and  Being, 
—«os  the  high  object  of  the  Plotinian  School.  Porphyry 
relates  that  Plot  in  as  had  four  limes  during  his  life  en- 
joyed an  intimate  communication  with  the  Divine  Being, 
and  that  be  himself  had  attained  that  favour  owe." 

The  liberation  of  the  Soul  from  its  corporeal  prison, 
was  the  end  of  the  new  Platonic  Morals,  to  attain 
which  it  was  to  pass  through  several  degrees  of  Hu- 
man and  Divine  Virtues. t   The  Human  Virtues  are 
Physical,  Economical,  and  Political ;  they  relat  c  to  the 
care  of  the  body  and  the  duties  of  private  and  public 
life.    The  Divine  Virtues  are  Purgative,  requiring  ab- 
stinence and  mortification ;  theoretic,  comprising  theJu- 
tellectnal  exercise  of  contemplating  Intelligible  natures  ; 
and  Tbeorgic,  lending  by  immediate  communications 
with  superior  Beings,  to  obtain  power  over  Demons,  aud 
to  attain  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  Vision, 
iaea      It  is  evident  that  there  is  the  greatest  similarity  be- 
>u^tbe  tween  the  mystieism  of  the  Plotinian  School  and  that 
freSool  and   °^       Qvbtiit*  hi  later  times  who  regarded  an  intense 
att  and  undisturbed  contemplation  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tion* us  a  weans  of  obtaining  an  intimate  union  with 
the  Deity.    Indeed,  it  would  be  no  uninteresting  specu- 
lation to  compare  the  Plotinian  reveries  with  those  of 
the  HesychasU  and  or  the  Illuminati.  as  well  as  with 
those  of  Molinos,  Malaval,  Mad.  Guyon,  and  Fenelon 
—names  which  show  (and  it  is  the  best  lesson  of 
Charity)  how  often  mistaken,  and  eveu  dangerous, 
opinions  may  find  admission  into  minds,  to  which  it 
would  be  unjunt  to  deny  the  praise  of  amiable  and 
benevolent  and  pious  feelings 
Wereees       It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Pfotinus  not  merely  ex- 
b«r*eeo  the  tended,  but  even  departed  from,  the  doctrines  of  Plato. 
pF^Jl    For  iD9tance'  according  to  Pluto,  Matter  is  coeternel 
..i.  ta«  Dhriuity,  to  whom  he  alone  attributes  those 
s,  of  which  it  imposes  the  forms  on  Matter ;  ac- 
cording to  Plotinus,  all  that  is  real  is  in  the  Divinity, 
emanates  from  it ;  Matter  is  only  a  vain  appearance,  a 
mere  negation.    According  to  Plato,  the  object  of  Man 
is  to  draw  near  to  God,  to  endeavour  to  resemble  Him ; 
according  to  Plotinus,  Man  may  unite,  and,  as  it  were, 

sot  in  the  pretarvatioa  or  trace  of  received  impressious,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  io  a  developenienl  of  the  energy  of  the  Soul,  powerful  ia 
proportion  as  this  energy  ia  intense.  (See  £na.  iv.  lib.  if.  e.  3.  6te.) 
(Drgerando,  Hiat.dea  Sail.  Pkiloa.  torn.  iii.  c.  21.) 

*  There  are  three  wart  of  elevating  oneself  to  the  Pint  Princi- 
ple. Haraway,  Love,  Wisdom :  these  are  expressed  by  Plotiou* 
when  be  distinguished  three  states,  called  Ihe  Musician,  the  Lover, 
( Ef^ut,,)  and  the  Philosopher.  The  first  ii  .till  placed  in  Ihe  midst 
of  lower  objecU,  but  the  admiration  which  U  raised  within  him  by 
the  Image  of  Beauty  reflected  on  them,  prepares  hit  Soul  for  Truth  : 
the  second  resides  in  a  snore  exalted  sphere  ;  be  ia  engaged  in  the  lave 
of  immaterial  things  :  the  third  soars,  as  if  borne  on  wings,  to  the 
sphere  suUiras,  to  the  eontcrnpUli.-in  of  Intelligible?  in  their  very  source. 
Plotinus  recommends,  therefore,  his  followets  to  prepare  themselves 
by  pur locations,  by  prayers,  by  exercises,  whicb  adorn  the  mind  lo 
ascend  to  the  Intellectual  world,  to  nourish  themselves  with  the  celes- 
tial food  which  it  contains  ;  to  raise  themselves  to  that  height  where 
the  spectacle  becomes  identical  with  the  spectator;  where  the  Mind 
not  merely  sees  itself  in  itself,  but  every  thing  else ;  where  Essence  is 
one  with  Intelligence;  where,  confounded  in  a  manner  with  the  Uni- 
versality of  Beings,  it  embraces  it  not  as  being  external,  but  as  be- 
longing to  it.  Emit.  vi.  lib.  vil.  e.  38.  Degcrando,  HUl.  Camp,  dn 
Spat.  /»*»/.  torn.  iii.  p.  382. 

-v  See  the  learned  Dissertation  of  Fsurieius,  T)e  Gradtbttt  t'irtutum, 
<™  '«i«  7"«<u  P roe  km  laudat  Marinut,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  ihe 
Life  of  Proclusbyf' 


identify  himself  with  God.   According  lo  Plato,  ideas  Plotinus. 
are  only  present  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  ;•  accord-  '  ,_t~»  "* 
iag  to  Plotinus,  they  an  substances  identified  with  that 
Intelligence^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  consummate  Manner  m 
art  with  which  the  Eclectic  Philosophy  was  adapted  to  which  the 
thwart  and  perplex  the  progress  of  llevealed  Religion,  j^^^ 
By  the  help  of  allegory,  of  all  devices  the  most  accotn-  wi|  telcu? 
modatingly  flexible,  it  endeavoured  to  detect  aud  trace  |alC(t  u>  Im. 
tbc  features  of  hidden  wisdom  iu  those  monstrous  pede  Chris 
fictions  of  Paganism,  which  afforded  so  much  scope  to  tianity. 
the  sarcastic  severity  of  the  early  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity.   By  adopting,  too,  the  Oriental  theory  of  a 
scale  of  Divine  emanations,  and  by  representing  those 
toferiorSpiriis  as  Mediators  between  the  Supreme  Deity 
and  Mankind,  it  justified  and  enjoined  Polytheistic 
worship.    Moreover,  by  attempting  to  mould  into  ac- 
cordance the  chief  tenets  of  various  Schools,  it  under- 
took to  remove  the  objection  to  which  Philosophy  was 
re|>eatedly  exposed  by  the  disputes  of  its  most  eminent 
Professors  on  momentous  questions.    Again,  by  the 
elevated  tone  of  Morality  and  mysticism  which  it  as- 
sumed, a  strong  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  stigrnn 
of  incou&UU'ncy  which  .rested  on  the  character  of  a  Phi- 
losopher.   Aud  while  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
new  Religion  were  adroitly  jatroduted,  in  the  disguise 
of  expanded  and  embellished  Pletoiusin,  every  art  of 
falsehood  was  taxed  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  in 
enable  communications  with,  awl  miraculous  control 
ever,  the  Powers  of  the  invisible  world.} 

*   liiis  l'lalonic  doctnac  his  been  described  with  exquisite  beauty 

by  one  of  our  own  Poets,  w  hose  genius,  "  warm  from  Ihe  Schools"  of 
Athens,  and  truly  "  enchanted  with  Socratic  sounds,"  was  peculiarly 
,ted  in  lend  attractions  no  less  to  the  Philosophical,  thin  to  the 
mewls  of  Ancient  Greece  t 

Sprang  from  Ihe  Eost.or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 

The  moon  suspended  her  aerooer  lamp  : 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  adoro'd  the  Globe, 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  Lire — 
Then  lived  the  Almighty  One,  then,  deep  retired, 
In  his  aofdthomed  essence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forma  eternal  of  created  things  ; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lam 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  ih 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.  From 
Of  days,  on  them  his  lose  divine  he  fli'd, 
His  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete, 
What  he  admir'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  iraile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence  Ihe  breath 
Of  life,  informing  each  organic  frame  ; 
Hence  the  green  Karth,  and  wild-resounding  waves; 
Hence  light  and  shade,  alternate  warmth  and  cold, 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

Altenside,  Plearnm  of  /maginahtm,  book  I 
It  would  be  curious  to  compare  the  above  systems  with  that  of 
Malebranche. 

f  Degerando,  Hitt.  Camp,  an  Spf.  Phi.  torn.  ii.  c.  21.  The 
following  may  serve  aa  an  instance  of  ibeir  manner  of  combining,  or 
rather  confounding  the  opinions  of  different  Sects.  After  having  ex- 
plained the  Plotinian  cosmology,  Brucker  adds,  /-nrsuVn/cr  ex  hoc 
Piotimamr  phyaologiat  taviemate  conatare  potett,  fuo  ptteto  eetern-Ua- 
lem  mnndi  AruloteHeam  cum  Platonia  opmtonr,  mtmdmm  A  Deo, 
factum  em  Plotin.ua  eouci/iareril.  Inteiligi  aulcm  ex  ru  yvoque 
paint,  fiommla  Plotmtmm  aeeta  eanrlrm  de  rr-rum  origin*  kgpatketin 

Sam  idem  amove  oVcere  auti  ttmt,  ted  tigmjfcalianr  direni :  taenia* 
Drum  omnia,  ntinxyw  mat  mam  nan  prcrxutcntrm  el  xibi  tmSjeetam 
hobuitae,  ard  rx  no  ainu  Uhero  fJuntatia  titer  art»,  adeajne  ex 
nulfa  prerxialrnte  tubjrelo  eduxiat*.  Quod  exrmptum  rate  point, 
ijunm  tmrptter  hontm  Jiommum  'y*<rrhxinut  deertin  pSt/i'ti>f.ft''et^n, 
el  7'mis  vmtatrm  tHntem  compcrtt.  (Imttit.  Hut.  PkU.  p.  282.) 
I  See  Brocker,  JnatU.  Hi*.  PkU.  p.  275. 
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In  brief,  for  our  limits  forbid  us  from  entering  into 
'  the  obscurity  of  the  Neo- Platonic  subtilties,  the  doctrine* 
of  Plotinus  may  be  thus  recapitulated.  He  considers 
the  Metaphysical  generation  of  ideas  as  the  type  of  the 
generation  of  Beings,  or  rather  he  represents  both  ge- 
nerations as  identical,  for  he  admits  no  Beingi  but 
Spirit*.*  Spirit  in  its  turn  is  identical  with  its  own  ideas, 
it  has  no  object  out  of  itself;  the  intuition.  Immediate 
or  reflex,  is  also  the  source  of  all  Knowledge,  and  as 
particular  notions  are,  according  to  Metaphysical  order, 
comprised  in  the  most  general  notion,  the  First  Princi- 
ple comprises  all  realities ;  the  first  Intelligence  is  at 
the  same  time  the  Universal  Intelligence,  and  it  contains 
necessarily  all  other  Intelligences. t 

"  Even  the  errors  of  great  men  are  fruitful  of  truths," 
and  this  one  practical  advantage  at  least  may  be  derived 
from  a  survey,  however  brief,  of  Philosophical  errors, 
that,  in  enabling  us  to  trace,  it  teaches  us  to  avoid,  the 
aource  from  which  they  have  arisen,  and  the  mazes 
through  which  they  run.  The  History  of  the  Plotinian 
School — of  men  who  rendered  profitless  the  high  menial 
endowments  they  had  received  from  Nature,  by  substi- 
tuting "  ungrounded  fancies"  and  mystical  aspirations 
for  those  sober  inquiries  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  intellect — affords,  we  think,  a  useful  exemplifi- 
cation of  that  species  of  error,  which  the  great  Bacon 
has  placed  among  the  "  peccant  humours"  by  which 
Learning  has  been  corrupted.    It  has  proceeded  "  from 


too  great  a  reverence  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the 
mind  and  understanding  of  Man,  by  means  whereof, 
men  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  the  observations  of  experience,  and  have 
tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own  reason  and  conceits. 
Upon  these  Iutellectualists,  which  are,  notwithstanding, 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  Phi- 
losophers, Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying,  '  men 
sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  and  not  in  the 
great  and  common  world for  they  disdain  to  spell, 

*  Tiedemann,  in  lot  Work  on  the  Spirit  of  Spreula/tot  Phifatv 
phy,  regard*  the  Plotinian  system  as  grots  Spino*i<m,  became  Ploii- 
pus  considers  all  exiting  thiogs  as  parts  of  (lie  Divinity,  anil  die 
Divinity  itself  as  Die  firil  matter,  which,  by  diverse  transformations, 
reproduce*  itself  under  forrni  inftnitely  varied ;  and  at  tubllc  Spt* 
nosism,  became  he  makes  the  Divinity  the  original  subject  of  all  the 
varied  appearances  which  present  themselves  on  the  theatre  of  ex- 
perience, and  wishes  to  deduce  all  things  frum  the  sole  notions  of 
the  understanding. 

t  Dejerando,  //.V.  Comp.  da  SyU.  Phil.  torn.  ii.  c.  21. 


and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume  of  God's  Works ; 
and  contrariwise,  by  continual  meditation  and  agitation  * 
of  wit,  do  urge  and,  as  it  were,  invocate  their  own 
spirits  to  divine  and  give  oracles  unto  them,  whereby 
they  are  deservedly  deluded."* 

Such  is  a  faint  and  naturally  very  imperfect  outline  of 
the  peculiar  Philosophy, t  which,  generally  spread,  ex- 
erted mighty  influence  from  the  Hid  to  the  Vllth  cen- 
tury; which,  after  having  reappeared  in  the  MiddleAges, 
shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  XVth  and  XVI th  cen- 
turies \%  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  wildness  and 
extravagance,  still  |M:rhaps  may  be  destined  to  rise  into 
new  importance  by  the  united  efforts  of  Learning  in 
Germany  and  Enthusiasm  in  France. 

•  Of  the  Advancement  of  Leaning,  lib.  i.  c  6. 
T  Our  object  having  been  merely  to  present  a  clear  outline  of  the. 
most  prominent  feature*  of  the  Eclectic  School,  together  with  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  its  moat  soled  propagators,  we  hare  been  obliged  la 
avoid  entering  into  a  detail  of  its  Metaphysical  and  Theological  prin- 
ciples, or  into  notices  of  the  toog  train  of  eminent  men,  who  have 
successively  adopted  and  extended  Platonic  notions.  These  will  find 
a  more  appropriate  place  under  other  beads.  Accounts,  for  instance, 
of  Synesiut,  &e.  more  proper!  v  belong  to  the  Biographical  portion  of 
Ecclesiastic  HiiUiny.  Cbalcidius,  a  Platonic  Philosopher  oJ  the  Itlcf 
century,  has  been,  perhaps  erroneously,  considered  as  a  Christian. 
Boethius,  whose  elegant  Treatise  De  Qmwo/atiame  PhUontphmm  holds 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  most  happy  productions  winch 
writers  imbued  with  the  Alexandrian  Philosophy  have  left  us,  may  b« 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  Work.  Amuaa  the  authors  of  a 
marked  Platonic  cast,  w  ho  a<Jorn  the  annals  of  English  Literature, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  celebrated  names  ofTheopbilus  (sale,  of 
Henry  More,  and,  above  all,  of  R.  Cudworth. 

{  Degeraodo,  Uut.  Com/).  de*  Spl.  Phil.  Resides  this  abba 
Work,  by  which,  together  with  the  learned  {trucker's  His/.  Critic 
Phil.  torn.  ii.  and  Enfield's  Ihtt.  of  Phil,  wo  have  been  chieBy 
guided,  the  reader  will  find  additional  information  in  the  writing'  of 
Blather,  Tierlcmann,  Teenemann,  Buhle,  and  V.  Cousin.  See,  also, 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  Syttem,  with  Mosheim's  valuable  notes  to 
his  Latin  translation  j  tlosbctm  de  tut  beta  per  recentiertt  Plat—Mot 
Ecdetii.  Fabric.  iUbltoth.  Grtec.  lorn.  ix.  Ed.  II  arte*.  Creuier'a 
Letter  to  Wjttonbarh,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Fragment  of 
Plotinus,  De  Pulchro;  to  which  may  be  added  the  following 
Works,  noticed  by  Degerando,  (lom.  Hi.  note  p.  p.  478.)  Beausobre, 
Hi*,  de  rEeleclttme  ;  Obarius,  Diuerl.  de  Edecticu,  pre6xcd  to  the 
German  translation  of  Stanley  ;  CKlrich's  Commert.  de  Ucetrmh  I'lalmt. 
tfc;  Kolh,  Ihurrl.  Trout.  Platonic.;  Ledcr  M tiller,  Diwrt.  de 
TkenrgiA,  let. ;  Dicell.  Majer,  Sene$  retmrn  in  Sehol.  Alexandr. 
Dvttor.  ;  Hosier,  lit  ComtneHtitiii  Phil.  Ammonmnar  frattdih.  ti 
next*;  Keussling,  Or /nAm Hypnittuitnti  Plutini;  Habenftreet.iJssarTS'. 
or  Jnmbtic.  Phil.  Syr.  Doctnn.  ;  Hilsclicr,  De  .Seho/i  Alanndnn.  f 
a  Letter  by  M.  de  Ste.  Croix,  in  a  new  edition  of  tin-  Eclectic*  ;  a  Dis- 
sertation by  the  son  of  Fichle,  lie  Phhmphim  newr  P  atome. 

r,  t74«r  den  Kaiur  Jnlwn  and  icm  ZtUalter,  t[c. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JOVIAN  TO  THE  FINAL  DIVISION  OF  THE 
EMPIRE  UNPER  ARCADIUS  AND  HONORIUS. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Julian  the  Romans  found  them- 
selves surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. From  the  varying  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Em- 
peror fell,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  a  defeat  or  a  victory ;  but  the  privations  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  immediately  afterwards  exposed, 
rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether 
they  could  claim  a  triumph,  or  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  a  repulse.  Their  provisions  were  already 
exhausted ;  and,  as  the  Persians  had  lemoved,  or  de- 
stroyed, every  thing  which  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  invaders,  the  deepest  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained throughout  the  camp  that  the  Legions  would 
soon  be  compelled,  either  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  or 
to  fall  under  the  more  alarming  attacks  of  famine  and 
disease.* 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
the  principal  Officers  assembled  to  elect  a  Chief,  and  to 
deliberate  on  the  means  of  extricating  the  army  from 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  it  was  placed.  As  the 
death  of  Julian  was  sudden,  neither  of  (he  two  great 
factions  which  at  that  period  divided  the  Empire,  had 
an  opportunity  of  promoting  its  particular  interests  by 
securing  the  vacant  throne  for  one  of  its  partisans ;  and, 
as  the  safety  of  the  troops  required  the  aid  of  a  prudent 
and  experienced  leader,  the  voice  of  the  electors  was 
nearly  unanimous  in  offering  the  Purple  to  Sallustius, 
e  soldier  of  high  reputation,  and  who  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  Prefect  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Provinces.  This 
distinguished  veteran  justified  the  opinion  which  had 
been  formed  of  his  character,  by  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  refused  to  accept  an  office,  to  the  duties  of 
which,  he  alleged,  his  age  and  infirmities  had  rendered 
him  unequal.  His  self-denial,  however,  threw  the 
ibly  into  some  embarrassment;  and  the  Com- 


manders had  already  he 


to  listen 


the  suggestion 


of  an  inferior  officer,  who  advised  them  to  confine  all 
their  cares,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  removal  of  the 
army  from  a  wasted  and  hostile  Country,  and  to  post- 
pone the  election  of  an  Emperor  until  they  should 
reach  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  would 
receive  at  once  a  supply  of  food,  and  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  men,  when  a  few  individuals  shouted 
the  name  of  Jovian  as  the  future  master  of  the  Roman 
State.     The  tumultuary  acclamation  was  instantly 
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taken  up  by  those  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  who 
were  waiting  with  impatience  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference; and,  accordingly,  before  half  of  the  troops 
could  be  informed  that  the  nephew  of  Constant ine  had 
expired,  the  authority  of  his  successor  was  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  suffrages  or  acquiescence  of  their  Gene- 
rals. Ammianus,  indeed,  relates  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding from  the  camp  to  begin  their  march,  when  the 
new  Emperor,  decorated  with  the  ensigns  of  his  rank, 
made  his  appearance  amongst  them;  and  ihat,  as  his 
name,  which  now  resounded  from  every  quarter,  bore 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  the 
soldiers  imagined  that  Julian  felt  so  little  incon- 
venience from  his  wound  as  to  be  able  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  to  resume  the  fatigues  of  war. 
But  this  momentary  joy,  he  adds,  was  followed  by 
affliction  and  tears,  when  they  found  what  had  actually 
come  to  pass,  and  that  their  destiny  was  now  confided 
to  a  leader  whose  military  talents  had  not  yet  acquired 
their  confidence. 

Flavius  Claudius  Jovianus  was  the  son  of  Varro-  Uneig*  and 
nianus,  an  officer  of  talent,  who  commanded  one  of  the  cntric,*r 
corps  to  which  Diocletian  gave  the  name  of  Jovians;  p(* 
the  origin,  perhaps,  of  the  appellation  which  was  intro- 
duced into  his  family.  He  was  a  native  of  Mssia,  and 
probably  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  but  being  now  advanced 
in  years  he  lived  in  retirement,  enjoying  a  degree  of 
reputation  which,  it  has  been  insinuated,  reflected  upon 
the  successor  of  Julian  the  only  distinction  which 
attached  to  his  person.  Jovian  held  an  office  in  the 
Imperial  establishment,  which  conferred  a  considerable 
share  of  dignity,  and  was  usually  bestowed  as  a  mark  of 
favour,  or  as  a  proof  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the 
reigning  Prince.  As  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  power 
to  the  restoration  of  Christianity,  his  fame  has  been 
cherished  by  some  of  the  best  Writers  among  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Pagan  Historians,  who  have  laboured  to  depreciate  his 
abilities  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman.  The 
shortness  of  his  reign  did  not  supply  materials  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  establish  the  conjectures  of  either 
parly  :  but  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  least  favour- 
able of  his  biographers,  that  his  mind  was  generous 
and  his  manners  affable ;  that  he  was  fond  of  Literature, 
and  much  disposed  to  further  its  advancement ;  that  he 
was  active,  and  capable  of  prolonged  application ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  religious  preferences, 
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and  liberal  towards  those  who  retained  a  different  form 
of  belief.  It  is  not  denied,  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
panegyrists,  that  he  was  deficient  in  experience,  and 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  high  command ;  and,  more- 
over, that  in  matters  of  personal  indulgence,  he  did  not 
always  exercise  such  a  degree  of  restraint  as  would 
have  become  his  rank  in  the  Slate  and  his  profession 
as  a  Christian.  But  it  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that  even  Ammianus,  who  was  very  little  inclined  to 
flatter  his  memory,  acknowledges  that  the  few  faults 
with  which  be  was  chargeable,  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  respect  for  his  Imperial  dignity  would,  probably, 
have  led  him  to  correct.* 

While  Jovian  was  yet  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
army,  a  standard-bearer,  who  had  reason  to  dread  his 
resentment,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and,  upon  being 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  8apor,  informed  him  that 
Julian  was  no  more,  and  that  the  lowest  of  the  military 
had  set  up  in  his  place  the  mere  phantom  of  au  Em- 
peror, a  simple  guardsman,  equally  destitute  of  talents 
and  of  courage.  The  King  was  delighted  with  this 
intelligence,  which  relieved  his  mind  from  great  appre- 
hension. He  immediately  issued  orders  to  Lis  cavalry 
to  prepare  for  an  attack,  resolving  to  hang  upoa  the 
rear  of  the  Romans  during  their  retreat  towards  the 
Tigris. 

Searely,  then,  had  the  Legions  proceeded  from  their 
camp  when  they  found  themselves  o&sailed  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  horsemen,  supported  by  a  line  of  ele- 
phants. The  Roman  cavalry  were  thrown  into  some 
disorder  at  the  first  onset,  and  were  about  to  give  way, 
when  the  foot  soldiers  advanced  to  the  charge,  drove 
back  the  huge  animals  which  had  trampled  down  the 
light  squadrons,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  com- 
pelled the  Barbarians  to  retire.  But  the  Historian 
remarks  that  this  advantage  was  purchased  by  the 
Romans  at  a  dear  price,  for  it  cost  them  the  lives  of 
three  of  their  bravest  officers.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
Jovian  encamped  near  a  small  town  or  fortress  called 
Sumara;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  enemy 
hud  again  begun  to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  entrench  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army 
in  u  narrow  plain,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  elevated 
ground.  Here  the  Persians  discharged  upon  them 
showers  of  arrows,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  Imperial  tent,  by  bursting  through  the  Pratorian 
gate  with  a  band  of  determined  horseineu.  This  effort 
being  repelled,  the  Romans  continued  their  march  to 
Earcha,  from  whence  they  pursued  their  route  next 
day  to  Dura,  a  village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.t 

Not  more  than  four  days  bad  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Julian,  but  so  great  were  the  sufferings  of  (he 
troops,  aggravated  by  undefined  alarms  as  to  the  final 
result  of  the  campaign,  that  it  had  already  become 
extremely  difficult  to  dissuade  them  from  having  re- 
course to  the  most  desperate  measures.  At  the  posi- 
tion just  named  a  report  spread  through  the  army  that 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  were  at  hand,  separated 
from  them  only  by  the  river,  along  the  course  of  which 
their  march  had  been  for  some  time  directed.  Misled 
by  this  lalse  statement,  the  soldiers  addressed  the  Em- 
peror with  clamorous  importunity,  entreating  that  they 
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might  be  permitted  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  their 
rctrcut.  In  vein  was  it  that  Jovian,  with  the  principa 
officers,  opposed  this  rash  project ;  representing  to 
them  that  a  river  at  all  times  rapid,  and  now  swoln  by 
the  melting  snows  of  Armenia,  could  not  be  crossed 
but  by  the  most  dexterous  swimmers ;  that  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  both  banks;  and  that  if  a  few  of 
the  strongest  of  their  number  should  gain  the  opposite 
side,  it  would  only  be  to  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
wise  remonstrances  were  entirely  disregarded.  Threat- 
ening were  mingled  with  the  seditious  shouts  of  the 
Legionaries;  and  it  became  necessary  to  permit  a 
limited  number  of  Gauls  and  Germans  to  make  the 
attempt  The  Emperor  trusted,  that  if  they  perished, 
the  rest  would  become  more  reasonable,  and  that,  if 
they  succeeded,  means  might  be  devised  for  transport- 
ing the  whole.- 

Under  the  favour  of  night,  five  hundred  practised 
swimmers  threw  themselves  into  the  Tigris,- and  crossed 
it  in  less  time  titan  the  most  resolute  had  dared  to 
hope.  The  Persians,  who  guarded  the  right  bank, 
were  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and,  consequently,  fell  an 
easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Upon  the 
return  of  dawn  the  Germans  made  a  signal  to  announce 
their  success,  which  induced  the  Emperor  to  listen  to 
the  scheme  of  his  engineers,  who  undertook  to  con- 
struct a  species  of  bridge  formed  of  inflated  bladders 
nod  covered  with  reeds.  Two  days  were  spent  in  a 
fruitless  struggle  with  the  rapid  current,  which  inces- 
santly swept  away  the  frail  materials  which  the  archi- 
tects laid  upon  it ;  after  wliich,  as  the  soldiers  had  in 
the  mean  time  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  pro- 
visions, the  whole  army  became  quite  furious,  and  de- 
manded to  be  led  against  their  pursuers,  that  they 
might  die  with  arms  in  their  bands,  rather  than  sink 
by  slow  degrees  under  the  horrors  of  famine. 

At  this  important  crisis  overtures  for  Peace  were 
made  by  Sapor,  who,  it  is  thought,  being  unwilling  to 
drive  the  Romans  to  despair,  or  to  expose  himself  fur- 
ther to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  proposed  to  sell  to 
the  invaders  that  security  which  they  could  no  longer 
hope  to  procure  by  force  of  arms.  Ammianus  and 
Eutropius  both  served  in  this  disastrous  campaign, 
and  wrote  the  History  of  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  from  their  pages  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  Persian  Monarch  to  prefer 
negotiation  with  beaten  foes,  to  the  honour  of  expel- 
liug  them  from  his  territory,  or  of  retaining  them  in 
perpetual  servitude.  The  latter  of  these  writers  docs 
not  conceal  that  the  Romans  had  been  worsted  in 
more  than  one  action,  and,  hence,  that  the  Peace  which 
Jovian  made  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  disgraceful ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  maintaius  that  his 
couutrymen  were  uniformly  victorious,  and  that  the 
desire  for  an  armistice  was  suggested  to  Sapor,  not  less 
by  a  regard  to  his  own  situation,  than  by  any  feeling  of 
generosity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced 
him  towards  the  remains  of  Julian's  army.f 

Having  listened  to  the  propositions  of  Sapor,  deli- 
vered by  the  General  of  cavalry  and  another  indivi- 
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dual  of  similar  rank,  Jovian  thought  proper  to  amid 
two  deputies  to  the  Persian  quarters,  to  ascertain  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign  himself  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  consent  to  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties.   The  Officers  whom  he  chose  for 
were  Salluntius,  who  had  declined  the 
Arinthssus,  a  person  of  remarkable  strength  and  valour, 
and  esteemed  one  of  the  best  captains  of  his  age.  The 
conduct  of  the  aged  Monarch  did  not  justify  the  pro- 
fessions of  self-denial  and  humanity  which  he  had  in- 
structed his  representatives  to  make.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  gave  reason  to  suspect  his  real  motive  was  to 
gain  lime,  and,  by  detaining  the  Romans  in  his  Country 
till  their  strength  should  be  exhausted,  to  render  re- 
treat and  resistance  equally  impracticable.    It  was 
remarked  of  him  that  he  managed  a  negotiation  on  the 
same  principle  which  he  followed  in  carrying  on  war. 
The  more  the  envoys  of  Jovian  conceded,  the  more  he 
demanded,  and  in  proportion  as  they  removed  difficulties 
he  busied  himself  in  creating  them.    In  this  way  four 
days  were  consumed,  during  which.  Ammianus  informs 
w».  tiie  Romans  endured  the  severest  sufferings.  Had 
the  Emperor,  says  he,  penetrated  the  designs  of  Sopor, 
and  continued  his  march  while  the  Treaty  was  on  foot, 
be  would  certainly,  in  the  interval  which  was  lost,  have 
reached  the  strong  holds  of  Corduena,  a  fruitful  and 
friendly  region,  from  which  he  was  not  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.* 

As  the  strength  of  the  Romans  was  founded  on  de- 
spair, the  hope  of  Peace  melted  their  resolution,  and 
weakened  the  desire  of  resistance.  Hence  Jovian,  who 
had  been  deceived  by  the  arts  of  his  antagonist,  no 
louder  possessed  the  alternative  of  continuing  the  war. 
The  terms  dictated  by  the  wily  Persian  were  disadvan- 
tageous, and  even  disgraceful  to  the  Empire ;  for  he 
insisted,  not  only  on  having  restored  to  him  the  five 
Provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  bad  been  wrested 
from  hi*  «rrandfaiher  by  Maximinnus  Galerus,  but  also 
upon  receiving  the  impregnable  city  of  Nisibis,  Singara, 
and  a  place  of  arms  called  the  Castle  of  the  Moors,  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia.  Perhaps 
the  hardest,  or  at  least  the  most  humiliating,  of  oil  the 
conditions,  was  that  which  prohibited  the  Romans  from 
inteq>osing  in  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  and  even  from 
granting  assistance  to  Arsaces,  the  King  of  that  country, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
Powers.  On  this  basis,  so  little  creditable  to 
Empire  of  the  West,  was  a  truce  of  thirty 
ished,  duly  ratified  by  oaths  and  religious 
ceremonies,  aod  confirmed  by  the  exchange  of  hostages. 
All  that  Jovian  could  obtain  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Persian  raler  was  permission  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
castle*,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  which  were 
ceded  to  biro,  to  retire  with  their  families  into  the  nearest 
lands  of  the  Romans,  f 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Emperor  made  any  stipu- 
*on  for  obtaining  food  or  a  passage  across  the  river 
for  his  famished  soldiers.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable 
that,  as  the  Burharians  had  no  magazines,  they  could 
not  hare  drawn  a  supply  from  the  desolated  country 
through  which  the  armies  had  recently  marched ;  but 
they  had  formed  a  bridge  at  no  great  distance  from 
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iLtrntr,  ubmt  rrgt9»t»  rl  mctlrw,  rx  to  m  quo  lute  ogebantvr  cm. 
trmma  Up*U  dttparat*.    Aram.  Mir.  lib.  xxv.  c.  7. 
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Dura,  the  use  of  which  would  have  saved  much  time 
and  life  to  the  Romans,  now  fatigued  and  dispirited  in 
the  highest  degree.  Relieved  from  the  dread  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  the  troops  were  indeed  permitted  to  spread 
into  the  fields  in  search  of  fruits  or  water,  or  eveu  of  a 
shorter  road  to  the  place  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  pass  the  Tigris ;  while  some  of  them,  im- 
patient to  leave  a  Country  in  which  they  had  experienced 
nothing  but  various  forms  of  suffering,  threw  themselves 
into  the  stream,  with  the  faint  hope  of  reaching  the 
further  bank.  The  greater  part  of  these  perished  in  the 
water;  the  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens 
stationed  along  the  river,  who,  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
their  comrades,  recently  surprised  by  the  Gauls,  put 
their  captives  to  death  without  mercy.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Historians  have  Pass 
mentioned  the  precise  spot  where  Jovian  embarked  the  Uimgnttie 
relics  of  his  army.  The  passage  appears  to  have  been  D—rn  «"* 
effected  without  any  annoyance  from  the  enemy ;  but, 
owing  to  the  want  of  boats,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  1 
other  means  which  were  used  as  a  substitute,  the  sacrifice 
of  life  was  very  great.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  the  Tigris,  the  Romans  encamped  near  the  deserted 
city  of  Atra,  a  place  rendered  famous  by  the  fruitless 
attempts  to  reduce  it,  which  were  successively  made  by 
Trajan,  by  Scverus,  and  by  Artaxcrxcs,  the  founder  of 
the  second  Persian  Monarchy.  Nearly  two  hundred 
miles  of  wilderness  still  stretched  out  before  them,  in 
which  tlwre  was  neither  grass  nor  water  for  their  cattle, 
and  the  greater  part  of  which  presented  not  the  trace  of 
a  human  foot.  They  therefore  killed  a  number  of  their 
camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  supplied  them- 
selves with  as  much  water  as  they  could  carry ;  after  which 
they  proceeded  upon  their  dreary  march  through  the  Me- 
s6]x>lamian  Desert.  At  the  end  of  six  days  they  met  near 
the  castle  of  Urn  small  convoy  of  provisions,  forwarded 
by  the  Generals  Procopius  and  Scbastianus,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  election  of  the  new  Emperor,  had 
received  notice  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  army,  by 
means  of  a  Tribune  whom  Jovian  had  despatched  for 
that  purpose.  This  supply,  therefore,  was  the  more 
gratifying  to  the  Prince,  inasmuch  as  it  assured  him  of 
the  fidelity  of  two  Commanders,  whose  adhesion  to  his 
government,  in  his  present  circumstances,  was  of  the 
very  first  importance,  and,  in  fact,  implied  that  of  alt 
the  Oriental  Provinces.  At  length  the  remains  of  a 
powerful  army  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis,  leaving 
the  sandy  waste  strewed  with  their  arms,  their  baggage, 
and  even  the  unburied  bones  of  their  comrades,  and 
presenting  in  their  haggard  countenances  a  picture  of 
the  misery  which  they  had  survived,  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  still  continued  to  endurr.t 

The  intelligence,  which  now  rapidly  spread  throughout  Solutions 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  the  death  of  Julian,  created  by 
•nd  of  the  unfortunate  Treaty  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  lh*.T*  of 
created  everywhere  a  deep  sensation.    Disappointment  ™£„. 
prevailed  among  all  classes  of  men,  and  a  sincere  grief 
among  those  who  were  attached  to  ancient  maxims  in 
Religion  and  Philosophy.  Zosimus  relates  that  the  first 
person  who  announced  at  Carrhena  the  demise  of  the 
Emperor,  was  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  deprecated  with  the 
loudest  lamentations  the  fatal  conditions  of  the  Peace. 
They  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
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Sapor,  their  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  their  city  laid 
open  to  the  incursions  of  those  barbarous  Tribes,  which 
constantly  hovered  upon  the  borders  of  the  adjoining 
Desert.  The  only  hope  which  they  could  entertain  was 
founded  upon  the  importance  of  their  station  as  a  frontier 
town,  upon  their  unshaken  fidelity,  and  upon  the  ser- 
vices which  they  had  lately  rendered  to  the  Common- 
wealth.  They  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  Jovian 
would  persist  in  delivering  them  up  to  the  Persians, 
they  flattered  themselves  that,  Uiough  he  might  feel  his 
personal  honour  so  far  bound  by  the  oaths  which  he 
had  pronounced,  ns  not  directly  to  contravene  the  Treaty, 
he  would  nevertheless  allow  them  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  intrust  their  safety  to  the  strength 
of  their  walls." 

The  Emperor,  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  them  to 
their  fate,  refused  au  invitation  on  their  part  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  city,  and  to  occupy  the  palace  as  all  his 
predecessors  had  done.  On  the  following  day,  Bl- 
ueses, a  Lord  of  the  Persian  Court,  who  accompanied 
Jovian,  ns  well  in  the  capacity  of  a  hostage  as  to  press 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  entered  Nisibis  attended  by 
the  proper  authorities,  and  displayed  on  the  citadel  the 
standard  of  the  great  King.  The  sight  of  this  fatal  flag, 
and  the  order  which  the  inhabitants  received  to  with- 
draw from  their  native  dwellings,  threw  them  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  They  once  more  importuned 
their  Sovereign  for  leave  to  defend  their  fortifications, 
and  to  drive  from  their  gates  an  enemy  whom  they  had 
already  so  frequently  baffled.  But  he  was  more  deaf 
than  ever  to  their  entreaties  ;  and  the  only  reply  which 
he  vouchsafed  to  make  to  them  was  the  publication  of 
an  Edict,  commanding  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
depart  from  the  city  within  three  days. 

The  scene  which  followed  is  described  in  very  moving 
language  by  Ammianus,  whose  duty  called  upon  him  to 
witness  it  in  all  its  details.  Nisibis  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  place  taken  by  assault.  Persons  of  all 
ages  were  seen  collecting  what  they  esteemed  most  pre- 
cious in  their  houses,  and  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
while,  agitated  by  the  most  violent  passions,  they  were 
heard  mingling  the  accents  of  fury,  despair,  and  grief 
with  the  names  of  their  oppressors.  The  roads  were 
soon  covered  with  these  poor  fugitives,  groaning  under 
their  burdens,  and  seeking  the  first  asylum  which 
Providence  should  be  pleased  tn  offer  them.  The  most 
part  took  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  where  Jovian 
gave  directions  that  a  suburb  should  be  built  for  their 
reception,  which  continued  long  afterwards  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  town  whence  they  had  been  expelled. f 

As  soon  as  this  melancholy  task  was  performed, 
Jovian  despatched  Constantius,  a  Tribune,  with  orders 
for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  Castle  of  the 
Moors,  as  also  to  deliver  up  the  five  Provinces  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Officers  of  Sopor.  Thus 
was  executed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Dura,  which  is  regarded  by  most  authors  as  making  an 
epoch  in  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  as  inflicting 
a  wound  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Empire,  from  which  it 
never  afterwards  recovered.  It  was  ever  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  policy  of  Rome  to  refuse  to  yield  any- 
thing to  force  ;  and  never  were  this  people  more  proud 
and  unbending,  than  when  they  had  suffered  a  reverse. 
This  valuable  maxim  had  survived  the  Republic,  and 

•  Ann.  M»r.  lib.  xxr.  c.  8.   Zotira.  lib.  iii.  c.  34. 
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was  maintained  under  the  Monarchy  to  which  it  gave  Room 

birth  nearly  four  hundred  years ;  but  the  successor  of 

Julian  departed  entirely  from  its  spirit,  in  his  stipulation  v- "V* 

with  the  Persians,  and  rendered  himself  still  more  odious  Frt" 

by  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  Treaty,  than     *• °' 

even  by  the  conditions  to  which  he  thought  it  expedient  • 

to  submit.*  10 

The  conduct  of  Jovian  in  concluding  Peace  with  an  t^J?" 

enemy  in  whose  power  circumstances  had  placed  him,  op„,<,m 

has  been  made  the  subject  or  much  casuistical  discus-  to  tie  co 

sion,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.    Ammianus  ^act 

Marccllinus,  Eutropius,  Festus,  Zosimus,  Atralhius.  Jo,u"-  * 

*  It*  cK»- 


and  Valerius  have  condemned  the  measure 


bfi 


.S»  rict»r  «f 

equally  pusillanimous  and  unwise.  Some  of  the  early  peut. 
Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Tillemont  in 
the  last  century,  have  endeavoured  to  defend  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor;  alleging  thai,  although  the  truce  was 
an  unfortunate,  and  even  a  disgraceful,  occurrence,  it 
was  nevertheless  absolutely  necessary.  The  Abbe"  de 
la  Blet  erie  undertakes  to  moderate  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  to  show  that  while  the  charge,  on  the 
one  side,  has  l)cen  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  im- 
partial judgment,  the  ground  on  which  the  apology  is 
rested,  is  far  from  being  unobjectionable. t  The  remark 
of  Eutropius,  that  Peace  was  necessary,  applies,  he 
thinks,  to  the  state  of  things  after  the  injudicious  delay 
of  four  days  spent  in  negotiation  with  Sapor ;  and  T.Wr. 
hence  the  opinion  of  Ammianus  remains  unimpeached,  *,jJ  " f 
that  if  Jovian  had  pushed  on  his  army  towards  Corduena,  A 
he  might  have  reached  thut  fertile  Province,  and  have 
strengthened  his  ranks  by  the  reserve  which  had  been 
left  there  by  his  predecessor,  before  the  food  of  his  men 
were  altogether  exhausted.  Tillemonl's  principal  argu- 
ment is  founded  on  a  mistake.  He  imagined  that  Cor- 
duena was  situated  at  a  great  distance  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  river,  and  consequently,  in  his  defence  of 
Jovian,  be  ascribes  to  the  line  of  march  which  inter- 
vened all  the  difficulties  and  privations  which  were 
encountered  in  the  Syrian  desert.  But  the  Tigris  did 
not  oppose  his  progress  towards  the  district  in  which 
supplies  and  a  reinforcement  awaited  him  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  not  to  agree  with  Ammianus,  that 
the  necessity  which  drove  the  Emperor  to  the  ruinous 
course  he  adopted,  was  created  by  his  own  weakness, 
selfishness,  and  inexperience.  We  must  acknowledge, 
says  an  eloquent  writer,}  that  the  conclusion  of  so  igno- 
minious a  Treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition 
of  Jovian.  The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne 
by  fortune  rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  i 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  that  he  might  \ 
the  designs  of  Procopius,  who  commanded  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  establish  his  doubtful  reign  over  the 
Legions  and  Provinces  which  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the 
Tigris?.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  fatal  station  of 
Dura,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  without  Generals  or 
guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned,  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  Country,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  victorious  monarch.  But,  conscious  of  their 
superiority  over  the  Barbarians  in  arms  and  discipline, 
they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to  capitulate ;  every 

•  Zo«im.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  Sext.  Ruf.  dt  Prtm.  c  29.  Aoe.  «fc  Qn. 
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5!i*tcTT.,  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience,  courage,  and 
military  skill ;  and  the  memorable  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  Mo- 
narchy.  Similar  resolution  on  this  occasion  might  have 
been  attended  with  similar  success ;  and  it  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  the  loss  sustained  in  crossing  the  river 
and  the  dreary  waste  which  separated  the  Romans  from 
Mesopotamia,  would  not  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
struggling  warfare  to  which  they  might  have  been  ex- 
posed during  the  continuance  of  their  march.  While, 
however,  we  condemn  the  imbecility  which  led  to  the 
thirty  years'  truce  with  Persia,  we  are  compelled  to 
despise  the  special  pleading  by  which  it  was  meant  to 
protect  the  reputation  of  the  Emperor,  had  he  resolved 
to  violate  its  conditions. 
T-wrfooi  It  was  during  the  short  stay  which  the  army  made  at 
•^r*1  by  the  Castle  of  Ur,  that  Jovian  sent  two  trusty  messengers 
*  to  give  notice  to  his  family,  in  lllyrium,  of  his  elevation 
to  the  throne.  The  infirmities  of  age  had  rendered  his 
father  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  repose  had  withdrawn  his  affec- 
tions from  the  splendour  and  dignities  which  were  now 
within  his  reach ;  but  Count  Lucillian,  the  parent  of 
the  Emprcs*,  still  retained  sufficient  activity  and  zeal  to 
fit  him  for  the  most  important  duties,  and  was,  accord- 
ingly, nominated  General-in-chief  both  of  foot  and  horse. 
Thus  invested  with  paramount  authority,  he  was  desired 
to  select  some  Officers  of  merit  and  of  known  fidelity, 
and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Milan,  where  he  was  to  act 
as  the  Imperial  Lieutenant  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the 
West.  The  Emperor  de  prived  Jovinus  of  the  command 
in  Gaul,  which  he  conferred  upon  Malaric,  a  Frank  by 
birth,  but  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Romans. 
By  this  step  he  freed  himself  from  a  man  whose  talents 
made  him  dangerous,  and  put  in  his  place  a  stranger  who 
could  not  aspire  to  the  Empire,  Bnd  who  would  naturally 
regard  the  fortune  of  his  benefactor  as  the  foundation 
and  support  of  his  own.  The  Count  and  his  attendants 
were  instructed  to  announce  everywhere  the  death  of 
Julian  and  the  election  of  his  successor,  to  grant  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Provinces,  through  which  they  passed, 
commissions  from  the  new  Sovereign,  and  to  make 
known,  on  all  hands,  that  he  had  concluded  the  War  by 
au  advantageous  Peace.  In  obedience  to  these  direc- 
tions, they  marched  night  and  day  without  stopping;  but 
rumour,  more  swift  and  more  sincere  than  they,  antici- 
pated them  at  every  stage,  and  published  the  truth." 
T:«  Eap*.  Such  measures  being  adopted.  Jovian  proposed  to 
"  rough  the  Eastern  Provinces,  and  to  con- 
h  as  possible  the  uncertain  structure  of 
his  power  in  that  important  division  of  his  Empire. 
Immediately  after  fulfilling  his  engagements  to  the  Per- 
sians, he  confided  to  Procopius  the  duty  of  conveying  to 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  body  of  Julian,  conformably  to 
the  last  wishes  of  that  Prince.  Prom  Nisibis  the  Em- 
peror proceeded  to  Antioch  by  the  way  of  Edessa,  in 
which  latter  city  he  must  have  been  resident  on  the  si7th 
of  September,  according  to  the  date  of  an  Edict  issued 
from  it,  respecting  the  forage  of  the  cavalry.  In  the 
following  month  he  entered  Antioch,  very  little  gra- 
tified with  the  expression  of  feeling  which  had,  hitherto, 
attended  his  progress.  The  people  could  not  conceal 
the  melancholy  which  recent  eventa  had  struck  deeply 
into  their  hearts,  and  seemed  everywhere  to  look  upon 
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their  new  Sovereign  rather  as  the  ally  of  Persia,  than  as 
the  guardian  of  Roman  honours  and  ascendancy.  In 
spite  of  his  impatience  to  reach  Constantinople,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  atop  some  lime  in  the  Capital  of  Syria,  where 
his  reputation  would  not  be  exposed  to  an  unfavourable 
contrast  with  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  troops,  too, 
were  in  extreme  want  of  repose.  Antioch,  the  dwelling 
of  plenty  and  centre  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  was 
of  all  places  the  best  calculated  to  relieve  their  wants 
and  to  solace  their  griefs;  and  prudence  did  not  permit 
Jovian  to  separate  himself  from  an  army,  upon  whose 
suffrages  was  suspended  the  only  right  which  he  had  to 
the  throne.* 

The  affairs  of  Religion,  the  disputes  of  the  Catholics 
and  Arians,  and  even  the  claims  of  the  Pagan  Philoso- 
phers, engaged  the  attention  of  the  Prince  during  his 
abode  at  Antioch.  Disappointed  at  not  hearing  from 
the  Provinces  of  the  West,  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
during  the  inclement  month  of  December,  and  resolved, 
by  forced  marches,  to  arrive  at  the  seat  of  government 
before  the  season  should  return  for  active  service  in  the 
field.  At  Tarsus  he  assisted  at  certain  funeral  ceremo- 
nies which  were  performed  over  the  tomb  of  Julian. 
Ammianus  relates  that  he  satisfied  himself  with  giving 
orders  that  the  sepulchre  should  be  suitably  adorned; 
a  compliment  which  B  a  ran  i  us  regards  as  the  cause  of 
the  premature  death  which  soon  afterwards  befell  Jovian, 
who,  says  he,  decorated  the  grave  of  a  wretch,  that  de- 
served not  the  honours  of  a  turf.t  Tillcmont,  more 
liberal  than  this  Annalist,  apologizes  for  the  pious  cares 
of  the  Emperor  by  reminding  his  reader  that  it  is  lawful 
to  honour  human  nature,  the  quality  of  a  Prince,  and 
the  other  gifts  which  come  from  God,  even  in  the  person 
of  a  criminal.  J 

When  Jovian  arrived  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  he 
learned  from  the  Secretary  Procopius,  and  Memorides 
the  Tribune,  whom  he  had  sent  into  the  West,  that  Ma- 
laric had  refused  the  command  in  Gaul,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  Lucil- 
lianus,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  support  the  interests 
of  his  son-in-law  in  that  Province,  had,  by  his  intem- 
perate zeal,  excited  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  and 
lost  his  life.  This  accident  took  place  at  llheims, 
where  Valentinianus  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  whom,  however,  he  soon  in- 
duced to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Jovian.  Deputies  immediately  followed 
from  the  army  in  Gaul,  who  assured  the  Prince  uf  the 
fidelity  of  their  whole  body  to  his  government,  as  well 
as  of  the  steady  attachment  manifested  by  their  leader 
whom  he  had  displaced.  Upon  this  he  reinstated  Jo- 
vinus in  his  command  of  the  cavalry ;  praised  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  the  principal  Officers;  and  conferred 
upon  Valentinianus  an  appointment  in  the  Guards,  as  a 
reward  for  his  wise  and  resolute  conduct  at  Rheims.$ 

At  the  end  of  December  Jovian  entered  Ancyra, 
where,  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  he  cele- 
brated the  commencement  of  his  Consulate.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  assume  his  father  us  his  colleague, 
but,  upon  receiving  notice  that  he  was  dead,  he  substi- 
tuted his  own  son,  a  mere  child,  who  happened,  also,  to 
bear  the  name  of  Varronianus.    It  is  doubtful  whether 
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the  boy  was  present  at  this  ceremony,  although  the 
Oration  pronounced  by  Tbemistiue  proceeds  on  the  Wen 
that  botli  Consuls  were  actually  in  the  assembly  which 
lie  addressed.  Socrates,  however,  suggests,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  speech  was  not  delivered  till  the 
Emperor  had  reached  Dadastana,  o  smalt  town  on  the 
borders  of  Ualatia,  where  the  Rhetorician  arrived  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  from  Constantinople,  to  congra- 
tulate the  successor  of  Julian  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  Censors. 

Such  a  point  does  not,  indeed,  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  HiHtorian,  and  more  especially  as  the  young 
Prince  was  not  destined  to  occupy  any  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  eye  of  his  Country.  Jovian  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  prosperity,  had,  at  this  period,  nearly 
touched  the  end  of  his  government  and  of  his  life.  Hit 
two  Capitals,  the  Provinces,  and  the  armies  hud  already 
recognised  him.  The  Church  was  about  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
found peace ;  the  State,  united  in  all  its  parts,  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  repairing  all  its  losses ;  and  Jovian 
might  justly  promise  to  himself  a  long  and  glorious 
reign.  Constantinople  was  preparing  for  him  a  mag- 
nificent reception ;  llome,  who  flattered  herself  that  she 
would  soon  see  her  Emperor  within  her  walls,  was 
already  striking-  medals  to  celebrate  his  arrival ;  and  his 
consort  was  proceeding  to  meet  him  with  all  the  pomp 
which  became  her  high  rank,  wheu,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  February,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.* 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  not  ascertained.  No 
professional  inquiry,  it  is  true,  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose :  and,  at  the  present  day,  we 
have  no  authority  better  than  the  surmises  of  his  friends 
and  the  hints  of  his  enemies,  upon  which  we  can  form  on 
opinion  whether  it  was  natural  or  violent.  It  is  slated 
on  the  one  hand,  for  example,  that  he  was  suffocated 
with  the  smoke  of  charcoal  which  was  lighted  in  his 
chamber  to  dry  the  walls  which  had  been  recently 
plastered  ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  insinuated  that  his 
demise  must  have  been  occasioned  by  indigestion,  or  by 
the  bad  quality  of  the  food  which  he  had  taken  at  sup- 
per. Chrysostom  says  expressly  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  domestics;  and  Ammianus,  by  comparing  his 
fate  to  that  of  Scipio  Emilianus,  appears  to  have  given 
credit  to  the  rumours  that  his  days  were  shortened  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  But  amidst  the  various  doubts 
which  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  may  safely  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Abbd  de  la  Bleterie,  that  Jovian  was 
not  cut  off  by  the  ambition  of  the  Commander  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  hira  on  the  throne ;  for  it  was  not 
until  Sallustius  had  a  second  time  declined  the  dan- 
gerous elevation,  and  a  judgment  had  been  formed 
respecting  the  fitness  of  Januarius,  that  the  army  on  a 
sudden  declared  in  favour  of  Valentinianus,  who  hap- 
pened, at  that  critical  moment,  to  be  absent  on  military 
duty.t 

The  body  of  Jovian  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  deposited  among  those  of  his  predecessors, 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  At  Rome,  the  Se- 
nate placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  Gods.  But  his 
family  bewailed  his  loss  with  the  since  rest  grief.  His 
wife,  who  had  never  seen  him  as  an  Emperor,  was  on 
her  way  to  meet  him  when  she  received  the  news  of  bis 
death.    She  survived  him  several  years,  a  memorable 

•  Amn.  Mar.  lib.  nf,  e.  10.  Eul/op.  lib.  x.  c.  18.  Oro*  lib.  «i. 
c.31. 
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example  of  the  nothingness  of  nil  earthly  greatness.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  she  had  been  deprived  of  a 
father,  a  father-in-law,  and  a  husband ;  the  elevation  of 
which  last  she  had  only  learned,  to  feel  more  deeply  the 
pain  of  his  Ions.  What  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  the  comfort  of  a  mother,  was  the  principal 
source  of  her  uneasiness.  She  had  a  son,  an  infant, 
whom  accident  hud  associated  with  the  hope  of  Empire, 
but  who  had  now  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  was 
likely  to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  ruling 
Sovereign.  They  were  both  alive  in  the  year  380  ;  but 
a  barbarous  policy  had  already  deprived  him  of  one  eye, 
and  his  unfortunate  parent  was  in  continual  dread  lest 
a  destiny  still  more  severe  should  overtake  her  unhappy 
child,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  being  the  son  of  an 
Emperor. 

We  have  afforded  greater  space  to  Jovian's  reign  of  Rem«*< 
seven  months,  tluin  Uie  weight  of  his  character  may  Jj^^j1* 
appear  to  deserve.  But  the  events  which  took  place  ,vtot,cr 
under  his  government  were  much  more  important  than  bU  reign, 
his  personal  qualities,  or  even  than  the  spirit  of  the 
administration  which  he  began  to  exercise.  His  con- 
cessions to  Persia,  involving  the  surrender  of  a  strong 
frontier  along  the  Syrian  border,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  all  political  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Armenia, 
weakened  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  paved  the  way  for 
other  sacrifices  which  affected,  still  more  deeply,  her 
claims  to  universal  empire.  On  former  occasions,  ter- 
ritories had  been  abandoned  as  unworthy  to  be  retained 
at  the  expense  of  health,  and  of  the  other  privations 
re  incident  to  an  unfavourable  climate;  the 
had  been  defeated  and  their  Commanders  slain, 
or  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  an  infuriated  enemy  : 
Crassus  and  Valerian  us  had  endured  the  severest  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  exposed  the  Commonwealth  to  great 
loss,  as  well  as  to  a  temporary  disgrace.  But  never, 
says  Zosimus,  till  the  reign  of  Jovian,  did  the  Romans 
nceede  to  the  formal  surrender  of  any  Province  occupied 
by  their  troops,  and  consent  to  withdraw  from  it,  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  force,  and  in  virtue  of  a  stipula- 
tion ratified  by  the  head  of  the  government  The  God 
Terminus,  who,  in  protecting  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public, refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jupiter  com- 
manding him  to  retire,  at  length  condescended  to  give 
way  before  the  genius  of  Sapor  and  the  timid  policy  of 
Jovian.* 

The  sudden  death  of  that  Prince  left  the  Chiefs  of  the  Wrw 


army  quite  unprepared 


Upon 


their  arrival  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  their  first  thoughts, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  turned  to  Sallustius,  the  Prae- 
torian Pncfect,  who  again  urged  his  age  and  infirmities, 
and  resolutely  refused  the  honour  which  they  meant  to 
confer  upon  him.  it  was  next  proposed  to  reward  his 
merits  by  raising  his  son  to  the  throne;  buthisectf- 
denial  once  more  prevailed,  and  he  declared  that  the 
inexperience  of  the  youth  was  no  less  a  disqualification 
than  the  waited  faculties  of  the  old  man.  Several  days 
had  now  elapsed,  and  no  one  was  named  whose  talents 
and  character  could  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  military 
leaders.  At  length  the  services  of  Valentinianus  were 
called  to  mind.  Sallustius  recommended  him  with 
much  earnestness,  as  an  Officer  who  possessed  roost  of 
the  properties  fitted  for  sovereign  power  ;  end  the  same 
estimate  of  his  worth  had  been  formed  by  Arintheus. 
Master-General  of  the  Horse,  by  Dagalaiphus,  the  Corn- 
lib,  iii.  e.  32.    Sc»L  Ruf.  Kelt  Brtviar.  c.  39. 
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of  the  Domestic  Guards,  and  by  the  Patrician 
ily  in  his  favour  from  Ancyru. 
On  the  tenth  day,  accordingly,  after  the  demise  of  Jovian, 
the  election  of  Valentinianus  was  made  known  to  the 
army,  by  whom  it  was  confirmed  with  the  usual  shouts 
and  acclaniutions.* 

Hie  new  Emperor  was  the  son  of  a  Pannonian  Gene- 
ra), who,  by  bis  martial  qualities,  had  raised  himself 
from  humble  life  to  the  successive  command  of  the 
Legions  in  Britain  and  in  Africa.  Vali 
inherited  the  vigorous  constitution 
rage  of  his  parent,  gained  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-sol- 
diers by  a  minute  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, by  frankness  of  manners,  and  an  unimpeachable 
honesty.  Zosimus  describes  him  as  well  exercised  in 
war,  but  ignorant  of  letters,  and  regardless  of  those 
accomplishments  which  were  derived  from  the  Schools 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Julian,  however,  appreciated 
bis  merit,  and  gave  him  an  honourable  rank  in  tho 
army;  while  Jovian,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conduct  in  Gaul,  that  he  confided  to 
him  the  command  of  the  second  company  of  the  Domestic 
Guards.  His  personal  appearance,  too,  was  well  fitted 
to  gain  respect.  His  countenance  was  open  and  manly, 
his  stature  rose  above  the  common  height,  and  his  voice 
was  distinct  ond  powerful.  In  a  word,  he  possessed 
those  qualities  which  soldiers  at  once  esteem  and  fear, 
and  which,  while  they  inspire  confidence,  ensure  obe- 
dience and  submission.  He 
fortv-third  year  of  his  age.f 

Hardly  had  he  n*cended  the  throne  when  nn  occa- 
sion occurred  for  the  exercise  of  these  endowments. 
When  about  to  address  the  army,  from  the  tribunal  on 
which  he  first  presented  himself  to  them  as  Emperor, 
ha  was  interrupted  by  a  request,  expressed  in  a  loud 
and  rather  seditious  maimer,  thnt  he  would  begin  his 
government  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague  to  divide  with 
him  its  labours  and  responsibility.  With  the  utmost 
calmness,  he  remonstrated  with  th  em  on  the  folly  of 
raising  him  to  the  head  of  the  Empire,  if  they  meant,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  which 
belonged  to  his  office,  and  which  was  necessary  for  a 


cordingty,  he  be  slower!  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his  bro- 
ther Valens  ;  a  man  who  had  not  distinguished  himself 
in  the  arts  either  of  War  or  of  Peace,  and  who  wus  satis- 
fied to  discharge  in  the  government  a  subordinate  part, 
suited  to  the  moderate  talents  with  which  natnre  had 
endowed  him.    Ho  was  chosen  for  hia  affection  and 
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w»se  and  successful  administration  of  affairs.  He  told 
them,  that  it  was  uow  his  duty  to  deliberate,  and  theirs 
to  obey ;  upon  which,  he  desired  them  to  return  to  their 
quarters,  where  they  should,  in  due  time,  receive  the 
donative  usually  given  by  Emperors  on  their  accession. 
Hie  troops. 

overcome  by  his  firmness,  saluted  him  with 
snouts  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  and  afterwards  con- 
ducted him,  with  military  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  J 

Valenttnian.  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  sentimei 
pressed  by  the  soldiers  had  its  origin  in  a  higher 
ter.  took  an  early  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
Officers  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure  which  had 


been  suggested.  Dagalaiphus,  in  a  Bhort  reply,  satis- 
fied him  that  his  conjecture  was  well  founded,  and  also 
pointed  out  the  way  in  which  it  might  be  expedient  to 
proceed  in  gratifying  the  public  anxiety.  "  If  you  pre- 
fer to  be  guided  in  your  selection  by  family  love,  you 
have  a  brother ;  but  if  you  consider  only  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth,  you  will  make  choice  of  the  most 
deserving.'*    Upon  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  ac- 

*  lib.  Hi.  c.  36.  Amm.  M*r.  lib.  sxvi.  c.  1.  Philoitonr. 
lib.  viii.  c.  *. 
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t^jr ;  qualities  in  which  he  was  never  found  defl- 

About  Midsnmmer,  in  the  year  364,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  divided  into  two  Sovereignties,  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western.  The  former  extended  from  the 
Miptian  Provinces  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  of 
Nubia ;  the  latter  comprehended  the  vast  range  of 
country  which  stretches  from  the  Egean  Sea  to  the 
Grampian  Mountains  in  Scotland.  Valens,  who  was 
appointed  Emperor  of  the  East,  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
Government  at  Constantinople ;  while  his  brother,  who  - 
reserved  to  himself  the  more  warlike  Countries  of  Illy- 
ricum.  Italy,  Gaul,  Africa,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Bri- 
tain, planted  his  Court  at  Milan,  the  most  convenient 
position  for  the  ruler  of  the  West.  This  solemn  trans- 
action took  place  in  the  palace  of  Medians,  a  short 
distance  from  Nafssus;  where,  after  appointing  Officers 
and  Magistrates  for  the  administration  of  Civil  and  mili- 
tary duty  in  the  Provinces,  the  Imperial  brothers  took  a 
final  leave  of  each  other,  and  repaired  to  their  several 
Capitals.t 

The  renewal  of  war  with  Persia  during  the  following 
year  carried  Valens  into  Syria.    His  absence  appears 
to  have  supplied  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  of  raising 
up  a  competitor  for  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Proco- 
pius,  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  who 
commanded,  jointly  with  Sebastianus,  the  army  which 
that  monarch  left  in  Mesopotamia,  when  he  resolved  to 
advance  beyoiKl  the  Tigris.    It  was  even  whispered, 
that  he  was  secretly  destined  for  the  Purple,  to  supply 
the  wont  of  natural  heirs  in  the  family  to  which  he  was 
related ;  and  moreover,  that  Julian,  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Moon  at  Carrhac,  had  solemnly  invented  him  with 
the  title  of  Augustus.    We  learn,  however,  from  the 
Annalists  of  this  period,  that  it  was  fear  rather  than 
ambition  which  impelled  Procoptus  to  grasp  at  the 
sceptre  of  the  East    His  life  was  menaced  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  two  Sovereigns,  who  attempted  to  remove 
an  imaginary  rival,  and  thereby  converted  him  into  a 
real  and  formidable  enemy.    Esc  aping  from  his  retreat 
in  Cappadocia,  he  boldly  entered  the  Capital,  and, 
proclaiming  his  pretensions,  he  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledged Emperor  by  two  cohorts  of  Gauls,  who 
were  affectionately  attached  to  the  memory  of  Julian. 
This  force  was  soon  increased  by  large  bodies  of  troops 
stationed  in  Thrace,  and  by  levies  of  peasantry,  who 
with  contempt  or  distrust  the  government  of 
i.    Confident  in  his  growing  power,  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  army  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  re- 
duced some  of  the  principal  towns  to  obedience,  and  where 
he  was  gratified  by  the  accession  of  the  Jovians  and  Her- 
cnleans,  those  celebrated  Legions  who,  since  the  days  of 
Diocletian,  had  contributed  so  much  to  maintain  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name.    The  widow  of  Constantius, 
who  placed  herself  and  her  daughter  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  usurper,  added  no  small  degree  of  strength 
and  reputation  to  his  cause ;  for  the  House  of  Con- 
stantine  was  still  greatly  cherished  in  the  city  which 

*  Z'.sim.  lib.  i».  c.  1.  Amm.  Mir.  lib. xx*\.  c.4. 
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HUtory.    bore  his  name ;  and  his  descendants,  although  a  female 
and  a  child,  found  many  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
From     every  thing  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity  and  safety.* 
*•  D-        Valens  was  at  Cesarea  when  the  news  of  this  inxur- 
36S*     rection  were  conveyed  to  him ;  and  the  first  impres- 
to       sion  produced  upon  his  timid  mind  was  the  necessity  of 
*         negotiating  with  Procopius,  and  of  surrendering  to  him 
'     an  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne.    The  intelli- 
gence which  reached  Valentinian  was  still  more  gloomy 
and  alarming.    He  was  told  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  had  fallen  in  battle,  that  his  army  was  vanquished 
or  dispersed,  and  that  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of 
the  finest  Provinces  of  Asia.    Unable,  from  the  exi- 
gences of  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  beyond  the 
Alps,  to  repair  in  person  to  the  sccue  of  revolt,  he  in- 
duced the  aged  Sallust  to  resume  the  Prefecture  of 
Syria,  and  to  rally  round  him  the  faithful  veterans  who 
might  still  be  disposed  to  defend  the  privileges  of  a 
sovereign,  elected  by  the  army,  against  an  usurper,  who 
founded  his  claims  upon  a  fiction,  or  upon  the  shadow 
of  hereditary  right.    Valens  was  saved  by  the  vigour 
and  firmness  of  his  counsellors.    He  intrusted  his  army 
to  the  Prefect,  lo  Lupicinus,  to  Arinthaeus,  and  to 
Arbctio,  an  aged  warrior,  who  had  served  under  the 
great  Coostantine,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  the 
Consulship.    But  Procopius  was  likewise  followed  by 
brave  troops,  experienced  officers,  and  was  able  to 
dispute  in  two  desperate  engagements  the  dignity  to 
which  he  had  aspired.    The  first  battle  took  place  at 
Tbyatira,  where  the  balance  of  military  fortune  was  a 
long  lime  equally  suspended.    In  the  second,  however, 
which  was  fought  at  Nncaria,  his  troops  deserted  to  the 
H'u  defeat   enemy,  and  left  him  to  seek  safety  in  an  ignominious 
and  death,  flj^j,^    j|e  WM  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  his  adherents,  who  attempted  to  pur-  - 
chase  impunity  at  the  expense  of  his  life ;  and  having 
endured  many  painful  privations  in  the  wilds  of  Pbrygia, 
he  expiated  his  unfortunate  rebellion  by  suffering  death 
at  the  command  of  the  conqueror,  t 
ufe  Em-        We  learn  from  Zosimus  lnat  Vn,ens»  wl,o  possessed 
peror*"1*     "tt'e  vijf°ur  hi  the  field,  showed  much  activity  in 
punishing,  with  the  loss  of  life  and  of  goods,  all  who 
were  implicated,  however  remotely,  in  the  attempt  of 
Procopius.     His  deeds  of  cruelty  were  more  than 
equalled  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  whose  ardent 
temper  had  l>een  irritated  by  opposition,  and  rendered 
savage  by  fear.    The  ignorance  of  the  two  brothers, 
besides,  was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  effects  on  the 
peace  of  Society ;  for,  being  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  boundaries  which  separate  true  Science  from 
that  supernatural  power  over  Physical  causes  which  has 
been  claimed  by  fools  or  by  knaves,  they  extended  the 
control  of  their  police  to  the  imaginary  intercourse  of 
men  with  the  Spirits  of  darkness,  and  sought  to  prevent 
or  to  counteract  that  mysterious  process  by  which  the 
secrets  of  futurity  could  be  revealed,  and  the  malign 
influence  of  the  planets  could  be  directed  against  the 
Prevalence  persons  and  fortunes  of  individuals.     The  prevalence 
of  Magic;    of  Mogic  alarmed  both  divisions  of  the  Empire;  and 
fitcufTkeo.  tribunals  were  accordingly  erected  at  Antioch  and  Rome, 
<lore«.        to  punish  all  who  could  be  accused  of  committing,  or 
even  of  conniving  at,  that  atrocious  crime.  While 


conducting  a  tedious  and  uneventful  war  against  the  Romat 
Persians,  the  Sovereign  of  the  East  made  his  usual  Eoipir< 
abode  in  the  Capital  of  Syria;  at  which  place  he  first  v-^  — 
received  information  that  a  young  man,  attached  to  his  F"'ja 
Court  as  one  of  the  Imperial  notaries,  was  in  the  prac-     *•  D- 
tice  of  consulting  certain  adepts  in  divination,  as  to  the  8°3- 
name  and  quality  of  the  next  successor  to  the  throne.     K  °n 
To  satisfy  this  dangerous  curiosity,  the  soothsayers  3gt' 
erected  a  tripod,  which  was  so  contrived  as  to  exhibit 
at  pleasure  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and 
while  the  ambitious  secretary,  whose  name  was  Theo- 
doras, was  gazing  upon  this  instrument  of  deception, 
he  saw  successively  appear  on  the  magic  circle  the 
characters  O,  E,  O,  and  A.    Having  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  he  was  destined  by  fate  to  wear  the  Purple 
after  Valens,  he  communicated  his  hopes  so  freely,  that 
the  Emperor  at  length  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
dreams  of  future  greatness.  He  suffered,  says  Zosimus, 
the  punishment  due  to  his  offence.* 

Suspicion  being  thus  excited,  and  in  some  degree  Severe 
justified,  no  person,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  or  p«»»^ 
character,  was  exempted  from  its  malignaut  energy. 
Every  one,  especially,  who  had  paid  any  attention  to  p,,.^  „ 
Literature  or  Philosophy,  was  exposed  to  the  impu-  divLustw 
tation  of  knowing  the  secrets  of  that  Magic,  which 
undermined  at  once  the  foundation  of  thrones  and  the 
healdi  of  Princes.    A  wretched  soldier,  when  suffering 
under  the  lash,  screamed  out  the  names  of  many  in- 
dividuals, whom  he  described  as  accomplices  in  his 
crime,  or  at  least  as  being  privy  to  his  magical  operations. 
The  safety  of  the  State  was  immediately  committed  to 
the  Pnetorian  Prefect,  who  summoned  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Empire  all  those  who,  from  their  knowledge 
or  influence,  were  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  might  be  supposed 
addicted  to  political  divination.    The  learned  and  the 
noble  became  the  first  victims.   The  prisons  were  soon 
crowded  with  the  innocent  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex. 
A  universal  lamentation  filled  the  Provinces  ;  and  an 


•  Zoaim.  lib.  it.  c.  4.  Aoim.  Mar.  lib.  nvi.  c.  6.  Ptiiloitorg.  lib.  it. 
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Historian  relates,  that  more  men  were  seen  on  th 
dragged  along  by  the  officers  of  justice,  than  were  left 
iu  the  towus  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  The 
military  at  length  complained  that  their  cohorts  could 
not  supply  guards  to  watch  the  different  places  of  con- 
finement; and  stated  their  apprehension,  that  the 
prisoners,  now  far  exceeding  their  own  numbers,  would 
have  recourse  to  violence,  and  force  a  passage  to  effect 
their  escape.  Zosimus  selects  from  the  mass  of  those 
who  suffered  death,  Maximus,  a  distinguished  Philoso 
pher;  Hilarius,  a  native  ofPhrygia,  who  had  interpreted 
too  clearly  a  certain  ambiguous  oracle ;  Simonides. 
Patricius,  a  Lydian,  and  Audronictis,  from  Caria,  all  of 
whom  ltad  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  learning,  and 
whose  condemnation,  he  adds,  proceeded  from  envy 
rather  than  from  any  focling  of  justice.t 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  narrative  which  S»PP£ 
respects  this  infatuated  period  is  marked  with  some  ^  ,  rl 
degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  pages  of  Zosimus,  as  . 
well  as  in  those  of  Ammiauus.  The  character  of  the 
two  Emperors,  it  is  true,  however  different  in  their 
general  expression,  agreed  in  the  readiness  to  adopt 
severe  measures,  in  all  cases  where  their  own  interests 
appeared  to  be  at  stake.    The  excessive  timidity  of 

•  Zoiim.  lib.  it.  c.  13.    Amna.  Mar.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  1. 
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Volens,  no  less  thsn  the  boisterous  courage  of  his  bro- 
ther, supplied  a  specious  pretext  to  that  numerous  class 
of  persons  who,  within  the  precincts  of  a  despotic 
Court,  study  to  improve  their  fortunes,  or  to  greiifv 
their  revenge,  by  pointing  out  victims  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Prince.  Still,  from  the  good  sense  which  ap- 
peared in  the  administration  of  Valentinianus,  at  home 
and  abroad,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  we 
cannot  think  it  improbable,  that  the  love  of  rhetorical 
display  has  induced  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  His- 
torians to  colour  their  descriptions  a  little  too  highly- 

It  is  admitted,  at  all  events,  that  the  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity of  the  general  Laws  of  these  Emperors  farmed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  foolish  rage  with  which  they 
punished  the  professors  and  the  dupes  of  Magic.  The 
Emperor  of  the  West  enacted  a  severe  statute  against 
all  who  should  expose  their  new-born  children,  while 
he  established  an  able  Physiciun,  to  be  paid  by  the 
State,  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen  quarters  into  which 
Rome  was  divided.  Both  Princes  exerted  themselves 
to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
recent  commotions,  and  to  realize  every  useful  plan 
which  had  been  suggested  by  their  predecessors.  It 
was  their  intention  to  found,  in  the  chief  Town  of  every 
Province,  a  School  for  the  Arts  of  Rhetoric  and  Gram- 
mar, which  were  to  be  taught  in  the  two  languages  of 
the  Empire,  to  the  youth  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  Seminary  formed  at  Constantinople  employed 
thirty-one  Professors  in  the  different  branches  of  learn- 
ing, besides  a  number  of  Scribes,  or  Copyists,  whose 
pens  were  constantly  engaged  in  multiplying  manu- 
scripts of  those  ancient  authors  whose  Works  were  re- 
to  the  perusal  of  the  students.  The  literary 
ilentinianus  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
of  a  modern  University.  All  proper  motives' 
were  used  to  incite  the  indolent,  to  reward  the  active, 
and  to  restrain  the  vicious  or  inconsiderate ;  and  while 
we  read  the  rules  enforced  by  an  illiterate  soldier,  we  are 
struck  with  astonishment,  not  less  that  he  should  have 
placed  so  much  value  upon  Science,  than  that  he  should 
have  adopted  means  so  extremely  well  calculated  to 
accomplish  his  designs  for  its  promotion.* 

In  point  of  economy,  too,  and  a  wise  regulation  of 
the  finances,  the  Imperial  brothers  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  patriotic  Princes.  Valens, 
whose  views  of  advantage  were  more  restricted  than 
those  of  Valentinianus,  succeeded,  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  in  remitting  to  the  people  of  the  East  one- 
part  of  the  taxes  which  they  had  been  accus- 
to  pay.  The  policy  of  the  Roman  Emperor  led 
him  also  to  moderate  the  weight  of  imposts ;  but,  being 
more  desirous  that  the  Government  should  be  strength- 
ened, than  merely  that  its  expense  should  be  diminished, 
he  insisted  that  every  person  of  wealth  should  contri- 
bute according  to  his  means  towards  the  defence  and 
improvement  of  the  State.  His  wisdom,  in  this  respect, 
was  perceived  by  future  generations,  who  extolled  the 
benefit  which  they  derived  from  the  enlarged  revenue 
and  powerful  establishments,  Civil  as  well  as  military, 
which  he  had  thereby  accomplished. t 
Pnakaaat  But  the  most  important  events  in  the  Government  of 
*'  a»  a  soldier,  are  to  be  expected  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
£o»«a  the  management  of  a  campaign.  Nor  did  the  situation 
of  Valentinianus  long  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity  to 

*  A  mm.  Mir.  lib.  uxt  e.  14.  Zosim.  lib  iv.  Q>dcx  Thnd,  lib.  I. 
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signalize  his  courage  and  his  talents  as  a  General. 
Almost  immediately  upon  his  accession,  the  barbarous 
Tribes  of  Alemanni,  who  inhabited  the  right  hank  of 
the  Rhine,  made  an  inroad  into  Gaul,  with  the  view  of 
indemnifying  themselves  for  some  neglect  shown  to 
them  by  his  Lieutenants  in  that  quarter.  Their  success 
in  the  first  attempt  encouraged  a  repetition  during 
the  winter  ;  when  they  defeated  with  considerable  loss 
two  Roman  Commanders,  and  dispersed  the  united  army 
of  the  Heruli  and  Baiati,  two  German  nations,  who 
fought  under  the  Imperial  banners.  Valentinianus,  in 
order  to  punish  their  dastardly  conduct,  stripped  the 
Batavi  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  them  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  much  humble 
entreaty,  that  the  enraged  Emperor  allowed  them  to 
resume  their  swords,  and  to  have  a  chance  of  recovering, 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  the  reputation  which  they 
had  lost.  In  a  battle  which  took  place  soon  afterwards, 
they  fought  so  gallantly,  that,  according  to  Zosimus, 
few  of  them  returned  to  the  camp.* 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  366,  a  considerable  army  c*mptig:i 
of  horse  and  foot,  under  Jovinus,  was  sent  against  the  agsioit  ih» 
Alemanni, -who  still  retained  a  large  portion  of  Gaul, 
and  were  in  other  respects  so  formidable,  that  Dagalai- 
phus  declined  the  command  of  the  troops  w  hich  were 
appointed  to  attack  them.  Several  actions  ensued  with- 
out producing  any  decisive  result,  until  at  length  both 
armies  met  near  Chalons,  where,  after  a  bloody  conflict, 
which  lasted  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  Romans  were  rewarded  with  a  complete  victory, 
and  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  King.  The  glory  of 
this  exploit  was  not  a  little  tarnished  by  the  murder  of 
the  Prince  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  as  well  as 
by  the  countenance  which  was  afforded  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  a  similar  deed  at  the  Court  of  Vndotnius,  a 
Sovereign  whose  power  had  excited  the  apprehension 
of  the  Provincial  Government  iu  Gnul.f 

Valentinianus  was  instructed  by  the  constant  renewal  VaUmtiii- 
of  hostilities,  that  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  Empire  *»u<  erecti 
could  no  longer  be  protected  by  the  Legions  alone ;  but  fortificsUom 
that  the  sudden  inroads  of  the  various  Clans  which  oothcRbia*. 
composed  the  German  nation,  required  the  aid  of  strong 
fortresses,  entrenchments,  and  a  connected  line  of  mili- 
tary works.  With  this  view,  he  employed  engineers  to 
select  the  strongest  positions  along  the  Rhine,  on  which 
he  erected  castles  of  different  magnitudes,  furnished 
them  with  suitable  garrisons,  and  placed  them  under 
the  command  of  able  Officers.  The  Barbarians,  un- 
accustomed to  besiege  a  fortified  town,  or  even  to 
submit  to  the  delay  of  reducing  a  post  by  the  more 
tedious  operation  of  blockade,  relinquished  for  a  time 
their  predatory  warfare.  They  possessed,  however, 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  the  power  of 
Rome  was  shaken ;  that  her  troops  had  ceased  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  invincible ;  that  walls 
and  ramparts  were  now  substituted  for  swords  and 
bucklers  ;  and  that  a  little  time  would  turn  the  tide  of 
conquest  in  favour  of  the  native  courage  and  great 
bodily  strength  of  their  own  Northern  warriors.  But 
Valentinianus  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  fortifications,  in 
order  to  protect  his  borders  from  insult  and  violence. 
He  also  employed  the  arts  of  diplomncy  among  the 
rival  hordes  which  spread  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  their 
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restless  arms  against  one  another.  He  inflamed  the 
jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  Alananni  and  tlie 
Burgundians,  and  encouraged  the  latter  to  bring1  into 
the  field  a  force  exceeding  eighty  thousand  men,  to  act 
as  a  moving  guard  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  By 
these  means  he  secured  a  comparative  tranquillity  in 
that  part  of  his  dominions  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign.* 

The  attention  of  Valentinianus  was  drawn  to  a  new 
description  of  enemy,  who  before  his  days  had  never 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Provinces.  The 
Saxons,  an  enterprising  people  from  the  shore*  of  the 
German  Ocean,  gradually  extended  their  maritime, 
expeditions,  till  at  length  they  were  in  the  practice  of 
levying  contributions  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  of  Gaul, 
and  even  of  Spain.  The  Emperor  accordingly  found 
it  necessary  to  station  a  considerable  military  force  on 
the  sea-coast,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  those  savage 
mariners,  who  were  wont  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  every 
great  river,  pillnge  the  adjoining  country,  and  carry 
away  much  valuable  booty.  Several  skirmishes  took 
place  in  Armorican  Gaul,  in  which  the  Saxons  displayed 
the  utmost  valour,  and  sold  a  dear  victory  to  their  con- 
querors. The  Romans,  in  some  instunces,  were  so 
unwise  as  to  provoke  their  resentment  by  acts  of  cruel 
treachery,  and  thereby  gave  a  character  of  ferocity  to 
the  war  which  the  Northmen  afterwards  waged  on  the 
same  shores ;  but  these  Sea  Kings,  as  tliey  delighted 
to  call  themselves,  made  no  permanent  settlement  in 
the  Empire  during  the  administration  of  Valentinianus, 
anil  added  not,  till  a  later  period,  to  the  oppressive 
weight  which  already  bore  down  the  sovereignty  of 
Rotncf 

The  limits  of  a  very  important  Province  had  been 
already  contracted  by  the  incursions  of  an  enemy  not 
less  barbarous  than  the  Alananni  or  the  Saxons.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  with  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
poured  down  upon  the  civilised  districts  of  the  Island, 
and  drove  the  subjects  of  Rome  before  them,  until  the 
fugitives  with  their  savage  pursuers  reached  the  shores 
of  the  narrow  sea  which  divided  Gaul  from  Albion. 
Constans,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  attempted 
to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  British  Province,  but  his 
success  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  restoration 
of  some  degree  of  order  in  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Government,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
amoug  the  military.  There  is  nowhere  recorded  any 
exploit  against  the  Barbarians ;  who,  it  is  probable, 
may  have  retired  at  his  approach,  and,  like  the  waves 
of  the  sen,  returned  with  greater  violence  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost.  The  reign  of  ConBtnntius 
again  was  marked  by  so  much  feebleness,  particularly 
in  the  Provincial  Government,  that  the  calamities  in- 
flicted upon  the  Britons  were  only  aggravated  by  the 
corrupt  influence  which  directed  the  measures  of  the 
Court  Julian,  it  is  true,  infused  a  greater  degree  of 
vigour  into  all  branches  of  the  public  service;  he 
selected  Governors  and  Commanders  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  Commonwealth  at  heart;  he  discharged 
the  arrears  which  were  due  to  the  Legions  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  Empire,  and  put  an  end  to  those 
disgraceful  exemptions  from  military  duty  which  hia 
predecessor  had  uhowed  to  be  purchased  with  mosey. 
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But  the  sudden  death  of  that  Prince  and  the  trouhlrs 
which  ensued,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
people  from  the  miserable  condition  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects in  Britain;  and  it  was  not  until  Valentinianus  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  two  Commanders  with  the 
loss  of  n  great  body  of  troops,  that  he  appointed  Tbeo- 
dosius  to  assume  the  Government  of  the  Province.* 

The  deliverance  of  Britain  was  not  accomplished 
without  great  labour  and  peril.  Two  summers  were  Succ 
spent  in  driving  back  the  invaders  into  the  wilds  of  of  Theodtv 
Caledonia,  and  in  restoring  the  fortifications  which  they  61U»- 
had  broken  down.  Recovering  once  more  the  level 
country  which  occupied  the  space  between  the  Tweed 
and  the  Forth,  Tbeodosius  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Valentin,  and  thereby  connected  the  memory  of  his 
conquests  with  the  fame  of  his  Imperial  master.  With- 
out adopting  the  inflated  style  of  panegyric  employed 
by  Claudian,  we  may  yet  believe  that,  since  the  days  of 
Agricola,  no  Roman  General  had  impressed  a  deeper 
terror  upon  the  rude  warriors  of  the  North,  than  the 
Lieutenant  of  Valentinianus.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
to  his  credit  that,  in  those  days  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
be  left  his  command  with  an  unsullied  reputation,  and 
sought  no  other  reward  than  the  military  promotion  to 
which  his  services  had  entitled  him,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  a  Prince  who  was  qualified  to  appreciate  his 
uierits.t 

The  vast  ex  lent  of  the  Empire,  the  various  and  Be?* 
sometimes  incompatible  interests  whi 
numerous  Provinces,  the  short  reigns  of  several  i 
ive  Emperors,  and  the  venal  character  which  already 
disgraced  too  many  of  its  public  Officers,  produced 
aimost  necessarily,  from  time  to  time,  the  horrors  of 
insurrection,  and  even  of  positive  rebellion.  Africa  for 
many  yean  had  proved  an  obedient  and  valuable  acces- 
sion to  the  Roman  State;  it  paid  a  large  tribute  to  the 
general  Government,  and  required  nothing  in  return, 
except  occasional  protection  from  the  savages  of  the 
Desert,  who  sometimes  attacked  the  cities  and  de- 
stroyed the  crops.  But  the  military  Governor,  whose 
name  was  Romanus,  refused  in  one  instance  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  Provincials  unless  they  should  ad- 
vance such  a  supply  of  money  and  camels  as  they  could 
not  raise  within  the  specified  period.  Their  towns  w  ere 
accordingly  left  to  (He  rage  of  certain  Barbarian  Tribes 
which  issued  from  the  wilderness  of  Getuiia,  and  their 
vines  and  fruit-trees  were  destroyed,  almost  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  troops  which  ought  to  have  been  employed 
for  their  security.  The  inhabitants  of  OSa,  Laptu,  and 
Sabrata,  usually  called  TripoU*,  or  the  Three  Cities, 
suffered  the  most  from  the  attacks  of  their  predatory 
neighbours,  and  bad,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  en- 
dured even  the  miseries  of  a  protracted  siege.  Their 
complaints,  so  for  from  procuring  redress,  only  brought 
down  upon  them  an  increase  of  distress.  The  President 
of  the  United  Towns  was  condemned  to  be  publicly 
executed ;  four  eminent  citizens  were  put  to  death  an 
accomplices  in  a  false  accusution  agaiust  the  Imperial 
Commander,  and  the  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out. 
Irritated  by  this  inhuman  treatment,  the  Africans  joined 
the  rebellious  standard  of  a  native  Prince,  and  endea- 
to  dissolve  a 
ime  and  fatal.} 
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Prince;,  hod  a  numerous  family  of  sons,  two  of  whom, 
Zamraa  and  Firmus,  disputed  the  succession  to  their 
father  s  wealth.  In  a  quarrel  which  followed,  the  latter 
deprived  the  former  of  life ;  and  the  survivor  finding 
hi  instil  eagerly  prosecuted  by  the  Roman  Oovemor, 
under  whose  protection  the  paternal  inheritance  was 
placed,  resolved  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  and  try  hi.s 
fortune  in  arms.  The  Provincials,  no  longer  able  to 
bear  (he  tyranny  of  Romanus,  hailed  the  young  Moor 
as  their  deliverer,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Success 


Ft,* 


acknowledged  not  only  a*  an  African  Sovereign,  but  as 
being  worthy  to  assume  the  Purple  and  (rive  a  master 
to  the  world  ;  and  as  the  vanity  of  this  Chieftain  was 
more  than  equal  to  his  martial  skill,  he  is  said  to  have 
hesitated  whether  he  ought  not  at  once  to  proclaim 
himself  the  successor  of  Valentinianus,  as  Emperor  of 
the  West,  and  to  transport  his  victorious  hands  to  Italy.* 
No  sooner  had  the  insurrection  assumed  an  aspect  of 
sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
IMria)  Court  than  Theodosius  received  a  commission  to 
suppress  it,  and  to  inflict  a  condign  punishment  upon 
the  most  guilty  of  its  authors.  This  able  General, 
<ailint?  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  chosen  troops,  soon  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
hi  favour  of  his  master;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
of  Firmus,  who  attempted  repeatedly  to  aid  his 
atagems  by  political  frond,  he  at  length  re- 
him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  refuge  in  the  ter- 
ritorie*  of  Igmanen,  a  Getulian  Prince,  whose  friend  - 
ship  he  hud  gnined.  Theodosius,  well  aware  that 
hostilities  could  only  be  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
rebel,  renolved  to  pursue  him  into  the  depth  of  the 
solitude  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat ;  and  when 
he  was  challenged  by  Igmazen  as  to  the  object  of  his 
expedition  into  the  lands  of  an  independent  Monarch, 
he  described  himself  as  fhe  representative  of  the  Roman 
Kmperor,  the  master  of  the  world,  who  had  sent  him  to 
punish  a  traitor  and  robber.  He  demanded  that  the 
fugitive  should  be  forthwith  delivered  up  to  him  ; 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  that  the  King  himself 
and  his  whole  nation  should  soon  be  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  a  resentment  which  would  root  out  their 
Don«fs  from  among  the  Principalities  of  Africa.  Igmasen 
yielded  to  the  measures  of  the  Roman  leader,  and  con- 
sented to  give  op  the  son  of  Nahal.  As  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Theodosius  to  lead  his  captive  in  triumph  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  set  strong  gourds 
over  his  person  ;  but  Firmus  aware,  perhaps,  of  the 
fete  which  awaited  him,  disappointed  his  conqueror  by 
strangling  himself  in  prison.  The  dead  body  was  car- 
ried into  the  Province,  to  attest  the  complete  success  of 
Theodosras,.  and  to  crush  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected,  f 
The  future  history  of  this  great  Commander,  the 
founder  of  an  Imperial  family,  is  very  obscurely  indi- 
cated by  the  annalists  of  his  Age.  We  are  merely 
informed  that  he  became  the  victim  of  Court  intrigue, 
and  was  executed  at  Carthage  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Valentinianus,  as  a  person  too  powerful  or  too 
severe  in  his  manners  to  be  tolerated  under  a  youthful 
reign.  Romanus,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  crimes  and 
incapacity  were  fully  established,  had  the  good  fortune 
with  impunity.J 
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The  precautions  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman 
West  for  securing  his  frontiers,^ led  to  a  <Kspute  wiUi 

the  distribution  of  the  Provinces  on  the  Danube,  Valen- 
tinianus retained  under  his  immediate  inspection  the  rich 
plains  of  Hlyrirum  and  Pannonia  ;  and  finding  that  the 
Barbarians  who  dwelt  towards  the  North  and  East 
were  constantly  increasing  their  numbers  and  improv- 
ing their  troops  in  the  military  art,  he  extended  a  line  ryu 
of  fortifications  along  the  most  assailable  parts  of  his  with  the 
border,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    The  Quadi,  Qu»dl. 
suspicious  as  to  the  objects  of  a  policy  which  was  not     A.  D. 
less  calculated  for  attack  than  defence,  opposed  the  374. 
erection  of  a  particular  fortress,  on  the  ground  that  it 
encroached  upon  their  territories  ;  the  reasons  for  which 
complaint  appeared  so  just  to  Equitius,  the  Roman 
Governor,  that  he  issued  orders  to  the  engineers  to 
desist  from  the  undertaking  * 

Valentinianus,  who  resided  in  Gaul,  upon  hearing  of  MorWerof 
this  interroption,  gave  way  to  an  impulse  of  rage,  and  " 
instantly  sent  IV I  arcell  intra,  the  son  of  the  Prefect  of  that 
Country,  to  supersede  the  Master-General  of  fllyrician 
as  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  to  carry  on  the  works 
which  had  been  suspended.  Gabinius,  the  King  of  the 
Quadi,  lost  no  time  in  renewing  his  representations  to 
the  successor  of  Equitius,  who  received  him  with  much 
attention,  and  pressed  upon  him  an  invitation  to 
take  the  hospitality  of  his  table.  This  patriotic 
unsuspicious  of  fraud,  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Deputy  and  was  barbarously  murdered  ;  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  little  regard  which  was  now 
paid  by  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Empire  either  to 
personal  honour  or  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  subjects 
of  Gabinius,  justly  incensed  at  this  shameful  breach  of 
public  faith,  rushed  to  arms  and  vowed  an  ample 
revenge.  They  invaded  Pownonm  in  great  strength  of 
horse  and  foot,  before  the  crops  were  gathered  off  the 
ground ;  and  destroying  every  thing  which  they  could 
not  remove,  they  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  the 
whole  Province.  They  even  attacked  the  walls  of  Sir- 
tnium,  which,  however,  were  defended  with  great  reso- 
lution by  Petronius  Probus,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  who 
had  adopted  the  precaution  of  throwing  a  body  of 
archers  into  the  town.  But  thefr  disappointment  here 
was  folly  compensated  by  a  decisive  victory  gained  over 
two  Legions  which  Equitius  had  marched  against  them; 
while,  deriving  courage  from  the  success  of  their  coun- 
trymen, large  bands  of  recruits  daily  nocked  to  their 
standards,  determined  to  strip  the  Romans  of  all  their 
conquests  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  This  threat 
would  infallibly  have  been  realized,  had  not  Theodosius,  Good Icon- 
the  son  of  the  restorer  of  Britain,  displayed  in  the  eon-  ^ 
duct  of  the  war  a  consummate  degree  of  military  talent,  ^5o,iua. 
and  tired  or  defeated  the  successive  hordes  which  inua- 
duted  the  Province  of  Mtnia.f 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  375,  the  Emperor  left  V«l*nttnf- 
Treves  in  person,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which  «*■«  repairs 
could  be  spared  from  Oaul.    The  Sarmatian  Stales,  *>lllynci»«. 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  sent  ambassadors  to  meet 
him,  who  might  represent  the  grievances  which  they 
had  sustained,  and  propose  terms  for  a  lasting  Peace. 
Valentinianus  dismissed  them  with  an  evasive  answer, 
and  hurried  on  to  the  scene  of  action,  cherishing  in  his 
heart  a  firm  resolution  to  vindicate  the  Majesty  of  the 
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Roman  Government,  and  to  punish  the  temerity  of  the 
Burbarians  by  vrlvom  it  hud  been  insulted.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  impolitic  determination  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  at  Sirmium  than,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
murder  of  Gabinius,  and  setting  an  example  of  impar- 
tial justice,  he  commenced  a  war  of  devastation  and 
massacre  which  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my's country.  Having  successfully  retaliated  the  inva- 
sion of  Pannonia,  he  repassed  the  Danube  to  spend 
the  winter  at  a  town  called  Bregetio,  in  the  modern 
Hungary ;  intending,  upon  the  return  of  the  active 
season,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Quadi,  and 
establish  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis  the  tranquillity 
of  all  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  That  devoted  people, 
therefore,  made  another  attempt  to  awaken  his  clemency 
and  obtain  his  pardon.  Their  envoys  assured  him  that 
the  inroad  of  which  he  complained  was  not  sanctioned, 
but  rather  condemned  and  lamented,  by  the  public 
Council  of  their  nation,  and  lhat  they  were  ready  to 
forego  idl  the  grounds  of  dispute  which  had  led  to  the 
unfortunate  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  This 
statement,  which  they  hoped  would  disarm  his  anger, 
only  inflamed  it  to  a  "degree  of  unutterable  fury.  His 
violent  temper  assumed  the  mastery  at  once  of  his 
reason  and  of  his  constitution ;  his  whole  frame  was 
shaken  with  the  storm  which  raged  within  him,  and 
before  he  could  find  words  in  which  to  express  his  indig- 
nation, a  blood-vessel  burst,  and  he  fell  back  insensible 
into  his  chair.  In  a  few  minutes  Valentinianus  was  a 
corpse,  after  having  reigned  about  twelve  years  over  the 
most  important  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
event  suspended  for  a  time  the  progress  of  hostilities  on 
the  Upper  Danube ;  and  it  will  ufford  us  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  the  thread  of  History  as  it  respects  the 
dominions  of  the  East  and  the  policy  of  Valcns,  in  his 
wars  and  treaties  with  the  Goths  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  Persians  on  the  other.* 

Vnlens  succeeded  to  the  troubles  which  arose  from 
the  unfortunate  campaign  of  Julian,  and  from  the  still 
more  unfortunate  negotiations  by  which  that  campaign 
was  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  Jovianus.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Peace  which  Sapor  granted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Romans  was  an  entire  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  from  all  concern  iu  the  affairs  of  the  tributary 
Kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia.  The  Persian 
Monarch,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  these  two 
States,  immediately  marched  into  the  former  at  the 
bead  of  such  an  overwhelming  host  as  rendered  resist- 
ance equally  vain  and  impracticable ;  but,  being  unwill- 
ing to  have  recourse  to  violence  against  a  people  whom 
be  professed  to  regard  as  natural  subjects,  he  effected 
his  purpose  by  inducing  Tiranus,  a  weak  and  unsus- 
picious Prince,  to  listen  to  expressions  of  friendship  and 
assurances  of  protection.  A  sudden  death  soon  removed 
the  descendant  of  Arsaccs,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
reduction  of  Armenia  to  the  rank  of  a  Persian  Province. 
Iberia  was  next  invaded ;  and  Sauromaccs,  who  reigned 
in  that  Country,  being  expelled  by  a  superior  force,  the 
crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Aspacuras.  a.  person 
of  very  inferior  rank  and  character,  who  consented  to 
govern  as  the  Lieutenant  of  Sapor.f 

In  Armenia  one  city  alone  refused  to  acknowledge 

•  Aram.  Mar.  lib.  xxx.  c.  S.  On*,  lib.  iii.  c.  32.  Zuuttk  lib.  iv. 
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the  new  Government,  or  to  receive  a  parrison  of  Persian 
soldiers.  Arlogi'Tasxa  m  as  strong  from  its  natural 
position,  and  well  fortified  by  art,  and  besides  it  con- 
tained the  principal  treasury  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
widow  and  son  of  the  ill-fated  Tiranus.  Animated  by 
their  presence,  the  inhabitants  sustained  a  vigorous 
siege,  repulsed  several  attacks  made  upon  their  walls 
by  the  cuirassiers  of  the  great  King,  and  gained  re- 
peated advantages  over  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
in  the  open  plain.  But  the  troops  of  Sapor  were  con- 
stantly recruited,  and  ul  length  prevailed.  ArU>s<ratsa 
was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  the  conqoeror,  to 
deliver  up  into  his  hands  tlie  wife  of  its  late  Prince, 
and  to  accept  such  terms  as  he  might  be  pleased  to 
grant.  Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  made  his  escape 
through  the  Persian  lines  during  the  siege,  and  found 
bis  way  into  the  territory  of  the  Romans.* 

From  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  of  this  Persian  lortsono 
war,  it  would  seem  that  Valens  was  more  anxious  to  Arow» 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  made  by  his  prede-  ^jj^"* 
cessor  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  than  to  recover  the  |>°criiiaaL 
ascendancy  which  the  Empire  formerly  possessed 
among  the  nations  of  the  East    He  maintained,  in- 
deed, powerful  armies  on  the  frontier,  ready  to  act, 
should  a  proper  occasion  present  itself  for  asserting 
tlie  rights  of  tlie  ancient  allies  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Sauromaces  owed  to  the  menacing 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Legions  on  the  Euphrates  and 
the  confines  of  Armenia,  the  degree  of  power  which  he 
was  again  permitted  to  exercise  in  his  native  Country. 

Tlie  Iberians,  unable  lo  expel  the  Viceroy  of  Sapor, 
were  in  some  degree  consoled  to  find  their  lawful 
Sovereign  restored  to  the  half  of  his  Kingdom  ;  while 
the  people  of  Armenia,  equally  impatient  under  tbe 
Persian  domination,  cherished  the  hope  of  soon  seeing 
the  heir  of  their  throne  invested  with  the  rank  and 
power  to  which  his  birth  entitled  bim.  Valens,  mean- 
time, commanded  his  Generals  to  observe  tbe  strictest 
neutrality,  and  not,  by  drawing  the  sword  first,  to 
expose  his  administration  to  tbe  charge  of  perfidy. 
Skirmishes  between  tbe  outposts,  indeed,  threateued 
on  several  occasions  to  engage  both  armies  in  a 
general  action ;  but  the  leaders  -on  both  sides,  in- 
fluenced by  similar  views,  referred  the  decision  of  every 
dispute  to  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  exist- 
ing between  the  two  Empiros,  and  thus  shaped  their 
conduct  in  the  spirit  of  lawyers,  rather  than  iu  that  of 
military  antagonists.  In  this  manner  the  reign  of 
Valens  as  well  of  Sapor  was  brought  lo  an  end,  with, 
out  being  distinguished,  by  any  remarkable  occurrence 
on  the  theatre  of  war. t 

The  fortunes  of  Para,  the  Prince  of  Armenia,  have  Ri««rel 
left  a  deep  stain  on  the  weak  and  faithless  policy  which,  J^,'^ 
at  that  period,  swayed  the  Court  of  Constantinople.  rtnBJ 
This  young  man,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  left 
Artageraua  in  disguise,  a  short  time  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.    His  first  reception  by  tbe 
Emperor  was  extremely  gratifying  to  his  hopes,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  his  father's 
patrons,  whose  interests,  he  was  assured,  wer 
separated  from  those  of  the  Armenians.  Para 
accordingly  permitted  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  friends  in  his  native  country,  and  to  rely  upon  the 
aid  of  the  Legions,  which,  under  Count  Trajan  and 
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Vadomius,  King  of  the  Alemanni,  had  pitched  their 
esmp  on  the  Armenian  border.  But  Valens  had  not 
firmness  sufficient  to  resist  the  reproaches  of  Sapor, 
iRed  iiim  of  violating  the  principal  stipulation 
of  the  late  Peace ;  and  having,  perhaps,  some  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  himself,  he 
resolved  to  withdraw  him  from  a  scene  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  jealousy,  and,  ultimately,  to  involve  the 
Country  in  war.  With  this  view  he  invited  him  to  Con- 
stantinople under  pretence  of  arranging  with  him  cer- 
tain measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  their  com- 
mon interest,  but  secretly  with  the  intention  of  depriving 
him  either  of  life  or  of  liberty.  Not  imagining  that  such 
shameful  perfidy  could  be  practised  by  a  Roman  Em- 
prror,  the  youth  left  the  mountains  of  his  native  coun- 
try, where  his  adherents  were  the  moat  numerous,  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  the  Capital  of  the 
East.  lie  had  no  sooner  reached  Tartu*  in  Cilicio, 
however,  than  the  real  object  of  Valens  began  to  dis- 
close itself  in  the  pretexts  under  which  he  was  stopped 
from  advancing  further,  and  in  the  vigilance  with  which 
he  was  watched.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  hands  of  his  treacherous  allies ;  and 
communicating  his  intention  to  a  body  of  faithful  horse- 
men whom  he  bad  brought  as  nn  escort,  he  burst  from 
his  keepers,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  Euphrates. 
A  Legion  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  his  cavalry, 
lightly  armed  and  well  mounted,  soon  left  the  heavy 
troops  at  a  distance,  and  marching  two  days  and  two 
sights  without  intermission,  they  swam  across  the 
river,  although  its  banks  were  crowded  with  soldiers, 
and  arrived  in  safety  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
power.* 

*    But  the  perfidy  of  the  Imperial  Court  could  employ 
other  arms  besides  those  of  the  Legions  against  an 
enemy.  Count  Trajan,  who  commanded  an  army  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia,  received  instructions  to  remove 
the  Emperor's  fears  in  regard  to  the  Royal  fugitive ; 
aad  this  Officer,  who  proved  a  suitable  instrument  in 
the  band  of  his  pusillanimous  master,  used  every  art 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Para,  and  to  increase  his 
reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Romans.  The 
tragedy  which  was  acted  at  the  table  of  Marcellinus, 
was  repeated  at  that  of  Count  Trajan.    A  splendid 
bamjnet  was  prepared,  and  served  up  according  to 
the  forms  of  oriental  magnificence.    The  Prince  was 
received  with  distinguished  respect,  and  entertained 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  Sovereign  ally  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  as  soon  as  the  company  were  a 
little  heated  with  wine,  an  assassin,  who  had  waited  for 
the  appointed  signal,  rushed  from  his  hiding-place, 
threw  himself  on  the  King  of  Armenia,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. t 

A  more  active  war  employed  the  arms  of  Valens  in 
the  North.  The  Gothic  Tribes,  which  since  the  days 
of  Constantine  had  been  increasing  in  skill  and  num- 
bers, gradually  pressed  upon  the  Roman  frontier ;  and 
finding  themselves  no  longer  inferior  to  the  troops 
which  occupied  the  Thracian  Provinces  and  the  West- 
ern shores  of  the  Euxine,  they  shunned  no  fair  occasion 
of  measuring  their  strength  with  the  redoubted  soldiers 
of  the  Empire.  Herman ric.  Chief  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
had  founded  an  extensive  Kingdom  which  stretched 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  Lake 
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M<eoti»  to  the  sources  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  and 
being  thereby  rendered  master  of  the  powerful  energies 
of  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  of  Western 
Scythia,  he  thought  himself  authorised  to  interpose  in 
the  quarrel  between  Valens  and  Procopius  for  the 
sceptre  of  Byzantium.* 

It  was  as  a  kinsman  of  Julian,  and,  consequently,  as 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  that  Procopius 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Goths ;  and  when  the  latter 
granted  the  cooperation  of  their  arms,  they  imagined 
that  they  were  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  faith 
of  Treaties  which  had  already  subsisted  more  than 
twenty  years.  They  crossed  the  Danube  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  men ;  resolved  to  march  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
But  Valens,  imitating  the  defensive  system  pursued  by 
his  brother,  formed  a  chain  of  military  posts  strongly 
fortified,  by  means  of  which  he  at  once  checked  their 
progress  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  Want  of  food 
soon  rendered  the  Barbarians  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
steady  discipline  of  the  Romans.  Thousands  of  them 
surrendered,  and  were  scattered  over  the  adjoining  Pro- 
vinces as  slaves;  while  their  Generals,  who  denied 
that  war  bad  yet  been  waged  with  the  Empire,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  perfidious  conduct  by  which  they 
had  been  ensuared.  A  fruitless  negotiation  ensued, 
which  left  both  parties  more  irritated  than  before,  and 
gave  occasion  to  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  declin- 
ing condition  of  the  Roman  State  became  more  and 
more  apparent.t 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  807,  the  Gothic  Powers, 
under  the  command  of  Athanaric,  Chieftain  of  the 
Visigoths,  prepared  to  meet  the  Legions,  led  by  Victor 
and  Arinlhssus,  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  probable  that  Hermanric,  no  longer  able  to  take 
the  field,  had  instructed  his  Lieutenant  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the 
strong  grounds  which  skirt  the  Dacian  Provinces.  This 
policy  succeeded ;  for  the  Romans,  after  the  fatigues  of 
a  lengthened  campaign,  were  compelled  to  recross  the 
river  and  seek  winter-quarters  in  a  more  genial  climate. 
The  following  year  did  not  produce  any  events  of  a 
more  decisive  character.  The  Emperor  satisfied  him- 
self with  watching,  in  his  camp  at  Marcianopolu,  the 
movements  of  his  restless  foe,  and  with  Imposing  a 
strict  interdict  on  all  mercantile  transactions  with  the 
Provincials.  The  Goths,  who  had  now  acquired  a 
taste  for  luxuries,  felt  this  prohibition  very  sensibly, 
and  were  induced,  in  order  to  remove  it,  to  attempt 
more  active  hostilities  in  the  following  campaign. 
Athanaric  hazarded  a  general  action  on  the  plain,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and 
of  reputation.  A  reward  offered  for  the  head  of  every 
Goth  that  should  be  brought  into  the  Imperial  camp, 
quickened  the  pursuit,  and  added  greatly  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  vanquished.  So  signal  a  discomfiture,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  some  motives  which  were  addressed  to 
the  private  interest  of  their  leader,  induced  the  Barba- 
rians to  listen  to  overtures  for  peace.  Athanaric,  who 
had  bound  himself  by  an  oath  not  to  set  his  foot  on  the 
territory  of  the  Romans,  consented  to  meet  Valens  on 
the  Danube,  which  was  then  recognised  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  rival  nations;  and  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  a  Treaty  was 
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exchange!,  which  secured  at  least 
during  ihe  space  of  six  year*.* 

Valcutinianua,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  left  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom,  whose  name  was  Gratianus,  had 
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younger,  the  frail  of  a  second  marriage,  inherited  the 
name  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  same  appellation.  At  the  death  of 
their  parent,  Gratianua  was  at  Treves  superintending  the 
administration  of  Gaul ;  while  his  brother,  only  four 
years  old,  was  in  IUyricvm  with  the  Empress  Justina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  march  to- 
Danube.  This  combination  of 
an  opportunity  to  the  ambitious 
Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the  Illy- 
rian  and  Italian  Legions,  to  establish  their  own  power 
in  op|KM>ition  to  that  of  the  rightful  heir.  They  pre- 
vailed upon  the  troops  to  proclaim  the  young  Valen- 
tinianus  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  to  decorate  him 
with  Ihe  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  Gratianus,  whose 
cloims  and  power  could  not  be  questioned,  continued 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  Gaul ;  determined  to 
seize  the  first  occasion  for  punishing  the  authors  of  a 
conspiracy  by  which  his  dominions  were  curtailed,  and 
who  obviously  intended  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an 
infant  Monarch.  Meantime  he  cheerfully  received  his 
youthful  brother  as  a  colleague;  and  advised  the 
Empress  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Milan,  where  she 
could  attend  to  the  education  of  her  son,  reserving  to 
himself  the  defence  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  fruitful 
Provinces  to  which  it  proved  a  natural  rampart 

The  demise  of  Valentmianos  would  have  presented  to 
an  ambitious  mind  a  temptation  to  extend  the  power, 
exercised  at  Constantinople,  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
West ;  but  Valens,  who  found  his  arms  and  councils 
sufficiently  employed  by  the  numerous  enemies  who 
hemmed  in  his  dominions  on  the  East  and  North, 
allowed  his  two  nephews  to  exercise  jointly  the  undis- 
puted government  of  Rome.  At  either  extremity  of  the 
Empire,  indeed,  there  was  a  heavy  pressure  of  barbarous 
nations,  who,  impatient  of  their  ancient  boundaries,  and 
now  accustomed  in  pert  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments 
of  a  civilized  country,  threatened,  from  time  to  time,  to 
transfer  their  whole  population  into  the  Roman  territory, 
and  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  cities  as  well  as  of 
the  richest  lands.  The  Eastern  Emperor  had  recently 
established  Peace  with  his  Gothic  neighbours,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  concession,  and  hoped  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  various  miseries  which  attend  the  progress 
of  hostile  armies,  had  created  In  the  minds  of  all  the 
wandering  Tribes  which  hung  upon  his  frontier  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  war,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  abstain  from 
future  aggression.  In  this  feeling  he  repaired  to  An- 
tioch,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  which  he 
prized  more  highly  than  the  triumphs  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful campaign ;  to  give  countenance  to  the  reviving 
power  of  Armenia ;  and  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Persian  Monarch,  the  most  subtle  and  inveterate  of  all 
the  enemies  of  Rome.f 

Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  when  Valens 
was  informed  that  the  Visigoths,  impelled  by  a  vic- 
torious enemy  more  barbarous  than  themselves,  had 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
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craving  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  The  Huns,  dis- 
turbed hi  their  possession  of  Northern  Asia,  had,  during 
a  long  period,  been  gradually  approaching  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  376,  they 
were  found  to  have  extended  their  migration  beyond 
\ I  (tf fj &  ^"^rir* i f 1 1 ^,  mifl  t?vfc?ii  1.1)  i) n \€  toiiclicd  tlio  Ijc ^ rtl 
of  Dado.  In  their  progress  they  had  conquered  the 
Atani,  a  powerful  people,  who  occupied  the  plains 
which  stretch  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  riven 
Don  and  Volga,  as  also  the  Ostrogoths,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and  as  they  established  a 
permanent  residence  in  every  Country  which  they  sub- 
the  former  inhabitants,  unless  they  consented  to 
laves,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  new  lands,  cither  as  warriors  or  as  supplicants. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  Gothic  nations,  who  had  v»ko»  [ 
so  lately  met  the  Legions  of  Valens  in  the  field,  saw 
the  propriety  of  using  entreaty  rather  than  force.  They  cro^J  t(,j 
sent  ambassadors,  who  loudly  deplored  the  misfortunes  Daaubc 
of  their  countrymen,  importuned  the  Roman  Government 
to  grant  them  an  asylum  in  the  nearest  Province,  and 
gave  assurance  in  the  name  of  all  the  Visigoths,  that 
they  would  obey  the  laws,  and  protect  the  frontier  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Emperor  was  induced  to 
comply  with  their  request.  The  Governor  of  Thrace 
was  instructed  to  receive  them,  and  upon  the  express 
condition  of  delivering  tip  their  arms  and  their  children 
to  the  core  of  the  Romans,  to  supply  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient extent  of  soil,  on  which  they  might  raise  corn 
feed  their  cattle.  Fear  of  the  enemy,  or  a  desire 
the  best  land,  occasioned  a  tumultuov 
Many  were  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  tttc 
current,  and  drowned  ;  and  it  was  not  until  several 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  labonr,  that  the  whole 
colony,  including  two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  under 
Alavivus  and  Fritigem,  were  safely  conveyed  across  the 
swollen  Danube.  The  Officers  of  Valens,  more  Influenced 
bv  personal  considerations  than  by  a  sense  of  duty,  ac- 
cepted the  bribes  which  the  Goths  presented,  rn  order  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  weapons;  and,  accordingly, 
when  the  latter  mustered  their  strength  on  the  Southern 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Romans  beheld  a  formidable  army, 
ready  either  to  cooperate  with  them  in  repelling  inva- 
sion, or  to  strip  them  at  once  oftheir  independence  and 
of  their  territory.  Aware,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  ap- 
palling danger  to  which  he  had  thereby  exposed  the 
Mtesian  Provinces,  the  Emperor  refused  a  similar  peti- 
tion on  the  port  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  under  Alatheos 
and  Sophrax.  the  guardians  of  the  son  of  Hermanric, 
had  likewise  retreated  before  the  overwhelming  host  of 
Huns,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.* 

A  wise  people  would  have  acted  with  liberality  to-  Tbrirml 
wards  so  large  n  body  of  foreigners  whom  they  had  qo«nt  J 
received  into  their  bosom,  and  whom,  as  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  I  hey  could  subdue  them,  it  was  the 
worst  policy  to  irritate  and  treat  unjustly.  But  the 
Imperial  Lieutenants  on  the  Northern  borders  of  his 
dominions,  could  listen  to  no  counsel  which  did  not 
promise  to  gratify  their  avarice ;  and  observing  that 
the  Barbarian  fugitives  were  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  they  resolved  to  drain  it  from  them  by  the  most 
iniquitous  measures.  Lupicinius-  and  Maximus  exer- 
cised at  that  period  the  military  government  of  Thrace, 
of  whom,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  contemporaneous 
History,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  a  base  regard 
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the  leading  motive  of  their 
They  raised  the  price  of  provisions  to 
nudi  a  rate  thai  a  slave  was  demanded  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  ten  pounds  of  silver  for  a  small  quantity  of 
meat.  'JTie  murmurs  of  the  plundered  Visigoths  at 
length  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  their  oppressors  ; 
but  while  a  plan  was  forming  to  scatter  the  warlike 
portion  of  them  over  the  remoter  districts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, the  Ostrogoths  forced  a  passage  across  the 
Danube,  and  established  their  camp  in  the  territory  of 
the  Empire.* 

^  The  studied  insults  to  which  the  followers  of  Alavivus 
and  Fritigern  were  continually  exposed,  anon  led  to  a 
revolt.  A  battle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marti  a  nopal  it,  in  which  Lupicinius  sustained  n  marked 
defeat.  The  victors,  renouncing  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  strangers  nod  exiles,  assumed  possession  of  their 
LukIs  in  right  of  conquest ;  and  sending  their  martial 
hordes  into  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Thrace,  they 
avenged  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  the  injuries 
which  they  hail  received  at  the  hands  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment. They  were  soon  joined  by  additional  bands  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  a  feeling  of  wrong  as  well  as 
the  successes  of  Fritigern,  had  alienated  from  the  Roman 
standard.  Their  children,  too,  who  had  been  sold  into 
bondage,  recovered  their  freedom,  and  returned  with 
eelight  into  the  society  of  their  kindred;  stimulating, 
at  the  same  time,  by  an  account  of  the 
they  had  endured,  the  resentmei 
in  the  breast  of  every  Goth.f 
'tzJm  The  discomfiture  of  the  Legions  at  Marcianopoli* 
*il3kt  loused  Vale ns  to  some  degree  of  activity.  Instead, 
however,  of  attempting  to  soothe  the  rude  soldiers  who 
had  been  pillaged  aud  insulted  by  his  Generals,  he  re- 
solved to  crush  them  by  superior  numbers ;  for  which 
purpose,  be  called  in  his  best  troops  from  the  East, 
solicited  remforcements  from  his  nephew  Gratianus,  and 
expressed  a  determination  to  march  from  the  Capital  of 
Syria  to  Constantinople,  that  be  might  direct  in  person 
the  progress  of  the  war.  He  confided  the  immediate 
command  of  this  powerful  army  to  Count  Trajan  and 
Profuturus ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  could  marshal  the 
cohorts  which  were  atatioaed  in  'Hi race,  issued  or ' 
to  the  inferior  Officers  to  commence  a 
in  search  of  the  Barber 
had  raised  him  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Gothic 
camp,  had  collected  his  warriors  in  an  extensive  plain 
near  the  most  Southern  stream  of  the  Danube;  where, 
perceiving  from  the  dispositions*  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
manders, that  they  meditated  an  attack,  he  awaited 
their  approach  with  confidence  and  resolution.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  continued  with  vari- 
ous success  from  the  dawn  of  day  till  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Neither  side  could  claim  a  victory,  and  both  had 
suffered  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  to  renew  the  contest. 
The  Goths  remained  on  the  ground  which  they  had 
previously  occupied,  surrounded  as  usual  with  their 
luriiacatioii  of  cars  and  bile  the  Romans, 

whose  diminished  ranks  suggested  a  different  mode  of 
warfare,  adopted  the  plan  of  confining  the  Barbarians 
between  the  river  and  the  adjoining  mountains,  in  the 
hope  of  starving  them  into  an  unvconditional  submission. 
A  one  of  ramparts,  and  a  strong  body  of  horsemen 
Salurniniis  the  Muster-General  of  tlie  Cavalry, 


to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Legionaries, 
ordered  to  contract,  by  a  gradual  advance,  the 
limits  of  the  Gothic  encampment,  and  thereby  to  cut  off 
their  supplies  from  the  adjacent  country. 

But  hardly  was  this  scheme  arranged  when  intelli- 
gence arrived    that  new    swarms    had    crossed  (he 
Danube,  prepared  to  support  the  brave  Fritigern.  and 
to  share  the  lands  which  he  had  conquered.  Snturni- 
nus,  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded  by  these 
pected  invaders,  judged  it  expedient  to  retire ; 
the  chief  of  the  Visigoths,  equally  anxious  to 
against  future  events,  cultivated  an  alliance  with  Ala* 
theus  and  Kaphrax,  the  Kecrrnts  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
hud  now  a  common  interest  with  their  former  enemies. 
He  obtained  the.  aid  also  of  some  hordes  of  Huns  mid 
of  AlaxL,  who  had  found  their  way  into  Mtena ;  to 
whom  were  soon  united  a  strong  detachment  of  Sarma- 
tians,  animated  by  revenge  and  the  love  of  rapine.* 

In  the  manner  now  described  did  the  year  S77  pass 
away.    The  firm  footing  established  by  the  Barbarians 
in  two  important  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  called  into  v»l*o» 
exercise  the  little  energy  which  belonged  to  the  cha-  J^j^iJ, 
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racter  of  Valena 
at  Constantinople,  he  wus  accused  Irv  the  multitude  as 
the  author  of  that  unwise  measure  which  had  filled  their 
merciless  savages ;  and  urged, 
to  lead  forth  the  army  which 
the  Capital,  in  order  to  deliver  Thrace  from 
the  ravages  of  a  cruel  and  detestable  foe*  He  pos- 
sessed not  sufficient  independence  of  character  to  despise 
this  popular  rrmonstniuce ;  but  assembling  such  troops 
as  were  at  hand,  he  left  his  Palace,  and  proceeded  to 
the  camp  which  was  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Adri- 
anopte.  His  Generals,  meantime,  particularly  Sehas- 
liaaua,  the  Commander  of  the  Cavalry,  were  engaged  hi 
frequent  actions  with  the  enemy ;  and  although,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Roman  arms  were  successful,  it  had 
become  npparent  to  all  classes  of  the  soldiery,  that  the 
Gothic  war,  whatever  might  be  its  issue,  could  not  be) 
terminated  without  a  great  effusion  of  blood.  The 
more  considerate  among  the  superior  Officers,  accord- 
ing! v,  whose  opinion  the  Emperor  condescended  to 
him  from  a  hasty  attack  upon  the  en- 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  urged  him  rather  to 
exhaust  their  strength  by  keeping  them  constantly  under 
arms,  and  by  intercepting  their  supplies,  until  his 
nephew  Gratianus.  who  was  on  his  march  at  the  hend  of 
the  flower  of  the  Western  Legions,  should  have  time  to 
join  him.  Those  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wished 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  their  master,  and  to  soothe  his 
jealousy,  represented  to  him  the  advantages  of  a 
spirited  onset,  whilo  the  enemy  were  yet  under  the  im- 
pression made  upon  them  by  the 
and  also  the  injnry  that  might  result  to  his 
were  the  honour  of  victory  to  be  divided  with  the 
youthful  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  infatuation  of  Valens 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  deep  policy  of  Fritigern, 
who,  feigning  a  mixed  sentiment  of  penitence  and  alarm, 
professed  his  readiness  to  return  to  his  duty  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Empire,  provided  certain  waste  lands  in  Thrace 
were  (rranted  to  Ins  followers,  with  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  corn  and  eattle  to  support  them,  till  their  fields 
should  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

The  coil  1 1  sel  of  Srhustianus,  whose  abilities 
him  for  the  field  rather  than  for  the  cabinet, 
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and  the  Emperor  issued  orders  to  prepare  for  battle. 
It  was  on  the  9lh  of  August,  378,  that  Valena  proceeded 
from  his  camp  at  Adrianople  to  attack  the  Goths  who 
lay  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles ;  a  day,  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  inauspicious  that  ever  influenced  the  fortunes  of 
Rome.  The  march,  though  not  long,  was  performed 
under  a  sultry  sun  ;  while  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
subordinate*  O  Hi  cits  occasioned  so  much  delay  and  con- 
fusion before  the  troops  could  be  arranged  on  the  field, 
that  many  of  the  men  were  quite  exhausted,  aud  the 
confidence  of  the  greater  number  of  them  very  much 
depressed.  In  this  crisis,  when  an  active  commander 
would  either  have  withdrawn  his  squadrons  from  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  or  instantly  led  them  on  to  the 
attack,  Valens  had  recourse  to  negotiation,  and  even 
condescended  to  despatch  nn  ambassador  to  the  Gothic 
camp.  But  hardly  had  his  commissioner  departed, 
when  the  battle  began  by  the  advance  of  his  own 
troops.  A  body  of  auxiliaries,  under  the  direction  of 
Bucarius,  an  Iberian  Chief,  discharged  their  arrows 
upon  a  detachment  of  light  horse  which  happened  to 
pass  their  line  ;  but  not  being  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  army,  who  had  received  no  orders  to  engage,  they 
fell  back  with  precipitation  from  the  charge  of  the 
Gothic  spears,  and  spread  confusion  and  dismay 
throughout  the  wing  to  which  (hey  were  attached.  The 
action  soon  became  general,  and  terminated  in  the  en- 
tire defeat  of  the  Romans.  The  Emperor  was  wounded, 
and  either  was  crushed  under  a  heap  of  dead  bodies, 
so  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  friend  or  foe,  or,  as  is 
more  commonly  conjectured,  he  was  carried  to  a  cottage 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  he  and  his  attendants 
perished  by  fire.  The  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  very 
great.  A  large  proportion  of  their  bravest  officers  fell 
in  the  field ;  aud  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  common 
soldiers  shared  the  same  fate,  or  were  reduced  to  the 
roost  wretched  servitude.  Since  the  battle  of  Carina-, 
says  Atnmianus,  no  such  disaster  befell  the  Roman 
people ;  and  could  he  have  foreseen  the  fatal  effects 
which  resulted  from  it,  his  lamentation  would  have 
been  still  deeper,  and  his  regret  more  poignant.* 

The  victorious  Goths,  following  up  their  success,  laid 
siege  to  Adrianople ;  but  they  soon  fouud  here,  as  they 
had  experienced  on  former  occasions,  that  the  arms 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  in  the  field,  were  of  no 
avail  against  strong  walls  and  fortifications ;  and  also 
that  troops  who  turned  their  backs  in  the  open  plain, 
were  formidable  antagonists  when  stationed  behind  a 
rampart.  After  a  fruitless  attempt,  therefore,  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  city,  they  shifted  their  camp  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  Eastern  Capital ;  but  perceiving  that  the 
obstacles  to  which  they  had  just  yielded  at  Adrianople, 
presented  themselves  in  tenfold  greater  power  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  they  abandoned  the  hope  of 
the  rich  plunder  which  had  excited  their  avidity,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  defenceless  Provinces  of 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Illyricum.  The  ravages  which 
they  committed  in  these  Countries,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  and 
are  recorded  iu  the  pages  of  several  authors,  both 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  as  the  severest  punishment  with 
which  Providence  had  visited  the  human  race  for  many 
generations.  St.  Jerome  relates  that  the  fury  of  the 
Goths  extended  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
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the  air,  and  even  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  all  of  which 
diminished  in  number  before  the  insatiable  rapacity  and 
destructive  habits  of  the  enraged  Barbarians.  But 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  writers, 
whose  natural  feelings  were  as  much  injured  as  their 
property,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  Provincials 
were  subjected,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  to  all 
the  indignities  and  privatious  which  the  arms  of  a  : 
people  never  fail  to  inflict  on  civilized  Countries.* 

To  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the  more  Eastern  Massacre 
parts  of  the  Kropire,  a  measure  was  resorted  to  by  the  lbe  Godu 
local  Governors,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
horror  and  detestation.  Upon  the  stipulation  made 
with  the  Visigoths,  when  they  were  first  received  into 
Meetia,  their  sons  were  sent  into  the  cities  of  A*ia 
Minor}  where  they  were  instructed  in  the  polite  Arts, 
and  in  those  branches  of  literature  which  were  thought 
best  fitted  to  refine  their  manners  and  to  subdue  the 
natural  fierceness  of  their  temper.  Twelve  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  their  migration  across  the  Danube ; 
in  which  period  many  of  them  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  had  become  acquainted,  at  the  same  lime,  with 
the  events  of  the  several  campaigns  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  European  Provinces.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  daring  youths  would  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  assert  their  rank,  and  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  fathers,  who  had  just  annihilated 
a  Roman  army,  and  slain  an  Emperor  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Jt  was  therefore  resolved  to  ward  off  this  con- 
tingent evil,  by  putting  them  all  to  death.  An  order 
was  accordingly  set  forth  by  Julius  the  Master-General, 
that  all  the  young  men  of  the  Gothic  nation  should 
assemble  in  the  principal  city  of  their  respective  Pro- 
vinces; and  as  it  was  insidiously  reported  that  the 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  confer  upon  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  number  gifts  of  land  and  other 
marks  of  public  approbation,  the  summons  was  univer- 
sally obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  On  the  day 
appointed,  a  body  of  troops  was  prepared  in  the  several 
towns  to  which  the  sons  of  the  Goths  were  invited; 
who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  the  officers  in  command, 
fell  upon  their  unarmed  victims  and  left  not  one  of  them 
alive.  This  bloody  deed,  so  unworthy  of  a  great  people, 
relieved  the  Provincials,  perhaps,  from  immediate 
alarm ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  was  retaliated  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  posterity, 
it  seems  to  afford  some  degree  of  justification  for  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Empire.t 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  Grationus  was  on  his  march 
towards  the  theatre  of  war  when  his  ancle  came  to  the 
resolution  of  attacking  the  Goths  single-handed.  At 
the  moment  he  reached  the  confines  of  Macedonia  he 
learned  that  Valens  had  fallen,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  was  cut  iu  pieces ;  upon  which  he  in- 
termitted his  progress  into  a  hostile  country,  in  order 
that  he  might  consult  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire, 
and  name  a  successor  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
equal  to  the  arduous  duties  which  now  attached  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  East.  He  meant  that  his  choice 
should  confer  the  Purple  on  a  person  equally  distin- 
guished by  talent  and  by  virtue;  and  although  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  could  not  derive  much  assistance 
from  his  experience  of  human  character,  the  selection 
which  he  made  at  once  proved  his  discernment  and  has 
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ll"i«to»y.  secured  for  him  the  praiie  of  future  Ages.  About  the 
'~v— *  middle  of  January,  in  the  year  379.  he  presented  to  the 
arrnv  of  Illyricum'  his  new  colleague,  who  was  forthwith 
invested  with  the  title  and  powers  of  Augustus.  As 
the  successor  of  Valens  his  jurisdiction  extended  to 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  to  which,  as  Gratinnus  found 
himself  closely  pressed  by  the  AUmanni  on  either  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  were  now  added  the  adjacent  Provinces  of 
Dacia  and  Macedonia.  Pacntus  assures  us  that  the 
young  Emperor  reluctantly  accepted  the  honours  to 
which  he  was  elevated,  ami  that  his  objections  were 
expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he  sincerely 
wished  to  shun  the  distinction  for  which  so  many  others 
longed  as  the  greatest  earthly  felicity.* 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  events  which  throw 
a  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  we  shall  resume 
*r«r»  very  briefly  the  History  of  the  Western  Empire,  under 
L>pt  Gratianus  and  his  brother,  the  young  Valenthiianus,  in 
which  several  occurrences  took  place,  during  the  years 
878  and  379,  which  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  de- 
clining fortunes  of  Rome.  The  elder  of  these  Princes, 
as  we  have  already  sUted,  reserved  for  his  own  maturer 
genius  the  government  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Britain ;  while  he  committed  to  the  nominal  superin- 
tendence of  the  son  of  Justina  the  more  tranquil  Coun- 
tries of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyricum.  The  victories 
gained  by  his  father  over  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  did 
not  secure  for  Gratianus  the  enjoyment  of  a  lasting  Peace; 
for  we  find  that,  almost  immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  these  restless  Barbarians  poured  down 
upon  the  Rhine  and  threatened  even  the  seot  of  Govern- 
ment at  Treves.  The  Alemanni,  too,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  renewed  their  inroads  upon  the  Empire. 
Receiving  intelligence  from  one  of  their  countrymen, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  the  Imperial  Guards,  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  was  about  to  march  for  Pannonia 
to  assist  Valens  against  the  Goths,  they  resolved  to 
seize  the  favourable  moment,  to  elude  the  vigilaucc  of 
the  Officers  stationed  at  the  forts  along  the  frontier,  and 
to  push  their  bands  into  the  heart  of  the  Province. t 
^J™'  An  army,  accordingly,  numbering  from  forty  to 
criirtde-  ,CT*n'y  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  began 
\m*A  hj  their  usual  devastations  on  the  property  and  dwellings 
of  the  Provincials ;  but  as  the  Legions  had  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded to  any  great  distance,  they  were  speedily  recalled 
and  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  check  the  advance  of 
their  barbarous  enemy.  Gratianus  was  assisted  on  this 
occasion  by  the  experience  of  Nannienus  and  Mallo- 
bandes,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at  once  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Count  of  that  class  of  household  troops  who 
were  called  the  Domestics.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
Akmanni  did  not  shun  the  engagement  which  the 
Roman  Emperor  sought  to  bring  on.  The  hostile 
armies  met  at  Argenlaria,  in  the  district  of  AUatium, 
and  attacked  each  other  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
Long  did  the  valour  of  the  invaders  withstand  the  more 
disciplined  charge  of  the  Legions,  who  darted  amongst 
them  showers  of  missile  weapons,  but,  at  length,  their 
King  being  slain  and  the  best  of  their  warriors  cither 
killed  or  wounded,  they  turned  their  backs  and  fled  to 
the  nearest  woods  for  safety.    Gratianus  pursued  them 
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across  the  Rhine,  followed  their  retreat  from  bill  to  hill  Romm 
and  from  forest  to  forest,  into  the  very  centre  of  their  Empire, 
country,  and  had,  in  a  short  time,  the  satisfaction  to  see 
them  lay  down  their  arms  and  implore  his  clemency. 
He  yielded  to  their  prayer  on  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ing up  to  him  a  certain  number  of  their  young  men. 
who  might  serve  in  his  army  in  Illyricum,  or  be  retained 
in  Gaul  in  the  capacity  of  hostages.  Having  thus 
afforded  a  brilliant  proof  of  his  perseverance  and  deter- 
mination, not  less  than  of  his  military  skill,  the  young 
Emperor  at  once  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and 
impressed  the  German  Tribes  with  a  deep  respect  for  his 
Government- 

But  the  leisure  of  Peace  did  not  produce  upon  the  Clisrutero* 
character  of  Gratianus  the  same  happy  effects  which  re- 
suited  from  (he  vicissitudes  and  activity  of  War.  Upon 
his  return  to  Treves,  after  the  settlement  of  the  East, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  amusements  which,  although 
untinctured  with  vice,  did  not  accord  with  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  times,  while  they  withdrew  his  attention 
from  the  more  mighty  concerns  of  Government.  He 
spent  in  the  most  frivolous  occupations,  and  especially 
in  that  of  the  chase,  the  greater  part  of  every  day  ; 
leaving  the  Provinces  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  his 
ministers,  and  the  army  to  the  intrigues  of  certain  am- 
bitious spirits,  who  failed  not  to  exasperate  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  and  to  inveigh  against  his  general  ad- 
ministration. The  discontent  of  the  military  was  not  a  < 
little  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Emperor  had 
received  a  band  of  Alani,  a  Scythian  clau,  to  serve 
about  the  palace  in  the  honourable  situation  of  Guards, 
and  that  his  partiality  for  fhese  Barbarians  had  been 
excited  not  only  by  their  dexterity  as  archers  and  agility 
as  huntsmen,  but  even  by  their  wild  habits  and  savage 
dress,  both  of  which  he  condescended  to  imitate.  The 
purity  of  his  morals,  however,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners  strengthened  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  an  hereditary  reverence  for  the  sou  of  Valen- 
tiniaiius; and  it  was  not  until  the  emissaries  of  rebellion 
from  another  Province  unfurled  the  standard  of  wnr  in 
Gaul  that  Gratianus  was  made  aware  of  the  full  exteut 
to  which  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Empire. t 

The  uffuirs  of  the  East  were  conducted  with  oreat  Acces«ionof 
prudence  and  ability  by  Theodosius.  litis  celebrated 
Prince  had  acquired  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  the  0*74" 
most  distinguislied  General  of  the  late  reign,  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  practical  eminence  in  his 
various  campaigns  in  Britain,  Africa,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Western  Ocean.  On  the  death  ol'Valciilitiiaiius  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  Mtttia,  where, 
by  his  consummate  skill,  he  foiled  a  Inrge  host  of  the 
Barbarians  and  saved  the  adjoining  Provinces.  The 
fate  which  his  parent  underwent,  in  the  first  year  of  Gra- 
tianus, disgusted  him  so  much  with  public  employment 
that  he  retired  into  his  uative  country,  a  district  of 
Spain,  where  he  spent  his  days  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture aud  in  the  improvement  of  his  flocks.  From 
this  solitude  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
West  to  succeed  Valens  on  the  Throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  recover  from  the  arms  or  from  the  terror 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  Roman  territory.    He  was  now  in  the  thirty-third 
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year  of  his  age,  possessed  a  manly  countenance  and 
figure,  and  was  recommended  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
by  an  untainted  character,  as  well  as  by  the  fame  of  warlike 
achievements  seldom  equalled  by  the  oldest  Generals.* 
When  Theodoshts  first  took  the  field  as  Emperor,  he 
to       found  the  Legions  of  Thrace  so  deeply  panic-struck  by 
*■  ?•     their  recent  defeat,  that  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to 
u       i  .  inspire  them  with  such  confidence  in  their  discipline 

Hit  prudent       I  * 

policy  in  re-  un"  superior  tactics  as  was  necessary  to  ensure  success 
g*rd  to  the   in  a  great  battle.    He,  therefore,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  act  for  some  time  on  the  defensive.    Having  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Tketiuilonica,  the  principal  city  of 
Macedonia,  he  satisfied  himself  with  watching,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  movements  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
with  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  garrison 
towns  throughout  the  Province.  When  his  soldiers  had 
gained  repeated  advantages  over  the  predatory  bands 
of  the  enemy,  he  led  them  forth  to  a  general  action ; 
and  although  wc  have  no  details  illustrative  of  his  pro- 
gress in  the  reconquest  of  this  Country,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  his  success  must  have  been  frequent  and 
decisive.    It  appears,  however,  that  as  long  as  Friti- 
gern  lived,  the  Goths  maintained  their  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  that,  until  his  death  had  dissolved  the 
confederacy   of   those   powerful  Tribes,  Theodosius 
deemed  it  expedient  to  trust  more  to  the  cautious 
policy  upon  which  he  began  the  war,  than  to  the  valour 
of  his  troo|w,  who  were  still  unable  to  forget  entirely 
the  disaster  of  Adrianopotu.    Hut  afier  the  event  now 
alluded  to  had  spread  discord  and  jealousy  among  the 
leaders,  the  Emperor  found  little  difficulty  in  purchas- 
ing the  services  of  some  and  the  neutrality  of  others. 
By  the  aid  of  a  Chief  of  the  Amali,  who  was  induced 
to  join  his  ranks,  he  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  a 
large  army  of  that  people,  who,  with  their  allies,  the 
Huns,  had  learned  so  far  to  despise  the  Romans  as  to 
indulge  in  careless  dissipation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  camp.    Athanaric,  too.  the  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  had  long  experienced  the  caprice  of  fortune,  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  accept  the  friendship  of  the 
Empire.   Theodosius  met  him  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  Constantinople,  conducted  him  with  pomp 
into  the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  entertained  him  there 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  magnificence.    The  aged 
Monarch  was  not  destined  to  leave  the  Imperial  city. 
A  mortal  disease  terminated  his  eventful  life,  while  a 
guest  in  the  palace  of  him  who  had  succeeded  his  bit- 
terest enemy,  and  who  was  raided  to  the  throne  with 
the  express  intention  of  rooting  out  his  nation  and 
family.    Policy,  not  less  than  a  reeling  of  o  more  gene- 
rous nature,  induced  Theodosius  to  bestow  upon  him  a 
splendid  funeral  and  even  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory ;  a  measure  which  was  so  much  applauded  as 
the  proof  of  a  liberal  spirit,  that  the  whole  army  of 
Visigoths  made  an  oiler  of  their  services  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  f 

The  course  of  events  soon  brought  another  accession 
of  warriors  and  colonists  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
Ostrogoths,  under  the  command  of  Alatheus  and  Sa- 
phrax,  appeared  again  in  Dacia,  after  having  swept 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  filled  their  tents  with 
prisoners  and  spoil    The  Lieutenant  of  Theodosius, 

•  Atnm.  M«x.  lib.  xx\x.  e.6.    Pw.it.  lib.  sil.  e.  9. 
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commanding  a  strong  fleet  and  numerous  array  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  succeeded,  by  means  of  some  trusty 
spies,  in  prevailing  upon  the  Barbarians  to  attempt  a 
passage  in  the  night,  while  the  Romans,  as  they  were 
taught  to  believe,  would  be  entirely  off  their  guard  and 
buried  in  sleep.  The  followers  of  Alatheus,  accustomed 
to  conquer  and  impatient  of  delay,  embraced  with  avi- 
dity a  proposal  which  seemed  to  gratify  all  their  hopes. 
They  accordingly  embarked  in  three  thousand  small 
boats  the  bravest  in  the  van,  and  pushed  for  the  oppo- 
site shore ;  nor  had  they  any  suspicion  of  the  snare 
which  was  laid  for  them,  until  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Roman  galleys,  which  dispersed  and  sunk  ttie  greater 
part  of  their  flotilla.  The  King  with  the  best  of  his 
troops  perished  either  in  the  water  or  by  the  sword. 
The  remainder  of  the  multitude  on  the  Northern  bank, 
being  deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  finding  themselves 
incapable  of  resistance,  resolved  to  imitate  thr>ir  old 
rivals  the  Visigoths,  and  strove  to  obtain  by  negotiation 
that  which  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  extort  by  arms. 
They  offered  their  allegiance  and  services  to  Rome,  pro- 
vided they  were  to  receive,  in  return,  a  sufficient  extent 
of  vacant  land  to  accommodate  the  survivors  of  their 
of  being  scattered  over  the  Pro- 
with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  live  together,  and  occupy  exclusively 
the  districts  and  villages  which  might  be  assigned  to 
them* 

The  Emperor,  aware  that  his  savage  enemy  tiad  They  are 
recently  improved  in  arms  and  discipline,  judged  it  un-  «',fJ 
wise  to  provoke  ' 
the  tranquillity 
dreadfully 

promised  to  them  an  asylum  in  the  fertile  Countries  of 
Phrygia  and  Lybia.    Corn  was  supplied  to  meet  their 
present  necessities,  while,  to  encourage  them  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  were  exempted,  for  several 
years,  from  the  usual  tribute  paid  by  the  occupiers  of 
land.    The  Goths  accepted  these  benefactions  as  due 
to  their  character  and  prowess,  rather  than  as  oflenrig-s 
made  to  the  call  of  humanity.  They  refused  not,  indeed, 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor,  but 
they  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  privilege  of 
living  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  of  restricting 
their  obedience,  in  War  as  well  as  in  Peace,  to  the 
authority  of  their  native  Commanders.    Forty  thousand 
of  them  were  at  all  times  prepared  to  discharge  their 
military  obligations  to  Theodosius ;  but,  as  they 
soldiers  by  profession  and  accustomed  to 
dant  livelihood  at  the  point  of  the  s 
conceal  their  expectations  that  the  pay, 
other  appointments  provided  by  the  head 
ment  would  prove  suitable  to  the  rank  which  they 
bold  to  claim,  as  the  defenders  of  the  Empire.? 

In  tact,  it  soon  appeared  that  die  armed  colonists,  whom 
the  successor  of  Valens  had  received  into  the  bosom  of 
his  dominions,  might  declare  themselves,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  masters  and  conquerors  of  his  people.  The 
Provincials  were  treated  by  them  with  the 


roved  in  arms  and  discipline,  judpred  it  un- 
»ke  their  desperation,  aud  thereby  to  hazard  J^*1*  " 
ity  of  a  frontier  which  had  been  already  so   *A  D 
ivag«d.    He  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  g^' 
them  an  asylum  in  the  fertile  Countries  of 


word,  they  did  not 
pay.  clothing,  and 
ead  of  the  Govern- 


•  Zot.  lib.  i».  e.  35. 39.  Thewwt.  Or*.  »vL  Zn.  lib.  i*.  c.  3H— 
40.  Syivea.  rfr  Hrg.  p.  25,  2h\  Tillemout  (lorn.  ».  p.  218)  rx- 
pmse*  his  r»grrt  that  the  Goth*  were  not  acpantcd.  U  nil  {if  i  *ow- 
hatter  <jfe  fan  rut  ditftrtf  rrt  Barbartt  en  Hitrrt  rmtrnit;  pour  m 
itrr  fmt-a-fait  moitre .-  but  he  hinuelf  uxigitt  »  iufflcwnl  reuoo  why 
thry  dtd  not  foment  to  it 
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1  incapable  of  self-defence ;  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  safety  of  the  Romans  depended  much  more  upon 
the  division*  of  their  domestic  foes  than  upon  their  own 
vigour  or  patriotism.  The  Goth*,  who  were  strangers  to 
concord  in  their  own  Country,  did  not  learn  to  cultivate 
it  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence  in  the  Empire. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  divided  into  two  factions; 
one  of  which,  under  Fravitta,  professed  to  love  Peace, 
and  to  have  a  common  interest  with  the  Romans  ; 
while  the  others,  led  by  Eriulphus,  studied  only  the 
independence  of  their  Tribe,  and  the  most  favour- 
able opportunities  for  securing1  the  sovereignly  of 
the  land  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  occupy. 
I>j>9tt!x»^  brawl  between  these  Chiefs,  which  took  place  at 
tnntn  the  Imperial  table,  disclosed  to  Tbeodosius  the  mo- 
c  <u  tires  by  which  they  were  severally  actuated.  Fravitta, 
' incensed  and  alarrred  at  the  violence  of  his  rival, 
followed  him  on  his  retreat  from  the  palace,  plunged  a 
sword  into  his  breast,  and  thereby  allayed  for  a  time 
those  warm  contentions  which  threatened  a  Civil  war, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  the  dismemberment  of 
tlie  Kiistern  Provinces.* 

The  prudence  ot  Thendosius  pointed  out  to  him  the 
path  which  might  most  beneficially  be  pursued  in  such 
delicate  circumstances,  and  enabled  him  to  preserve 
that  just  balance  between  the  hostile  parties,  which  pre- 
vented both  from  acquiring  a  dangerous  ascendancy. 
By  these  means,  as  well  as  by  an  unremitted  attention 
to  the  fortifications  of  his  principal  towns,  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  Peace  at  home,  and  in  deterring  the  hordes 
of  Scjftkia  from  accomplishing  any  new  invasion.  We 
retnrn,  therefore,  to  the  affairs  of  the  West,  where 
Gratianus,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  forfeited, 
by  his  caprice  and  trivial  pursuits,  the  reputation  which 
be  had  ffaincd  in  early  youth, 
j.        The  diKtatisfoction  which  was  very  generally  felt  in 

w.  „  Gaul  broke  out  in  Britain,  where  Magnus  Clemens 

Maximus,  whose  rank  in  the  Province  has  not  been 
ascertained,  was  induced  to  countenance  an  insurrection, 
and  finally  to  aspire  to  the  throne.  This  Commander, 
who  was.  a  native  of  Spain,  bad  formerly  served  under 
the  same  standard  with  Tbeodosius ;  and  it  is  imagined, 
elings  of  envy  or  of  disapprobation,  which 
bis  ancient  fellow-soldier,  had  no  small  influ- 
in  determining  his  conduct  when  about  to  declare 
himself  a  rebel  against  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  It 
appear*  not,  however,  that  bis  views  were  originally 
directed  towards  the  Purple.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
may  believe  Orosius  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  be  was 
compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  assume  sovereign  power, 
m  opposition  not  only  to  a  sentiment  of  duty  but  to  his 
personal  inclination. t 

Having  displayed  the  fiag  of  rebellion,  he  resolved 
Gti      forthwith  to  carry  the  war  into  Oaul,  and  to  anticipate 
any  offensive  movement  on  the  part  of  Gratianus.  So 
popular  was  his  cause  among  the  British  Provincials  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes,  that  he  was  followed  across  the 
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channel  by  an  immense  colony  of  the  inhabitants,  rather 
than  by  a  select  body  of  warriors.    A  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  males  and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand 
females  arc  said  to  have  passed  over  on  that  occasion, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  Brittany,  a  Province  which 
owed  its  name  and  population  to  the  revolt  of  Maximus.* 
The  rapidity  of  this  movementcompletcly  disconcerted 
the  Emperor,  who  was  pursuing  at  Paris'  the  pastimes 
to  which  he  had  too  long  sacrificed  the  highest  interests  OraTilaus 
of  his  Government.   When  roused  from  his  fatal  security  cxn 
by  the  intelligence  that  a  hostile  force  had  established 
a  fooling  in  Gaul,  he  made  an  effort  to  assemble  the 
Legions,  and  tu  inspire  them  with  a  resolution  which  he 
himself  did  not  feel.    But  the  troops,  alienated  by 
neglect,  and  disgusted  by  his  preference  of  the  Barburian 
Guards,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  palace,  joined 
with  loud  ucclamations  the  standard  of  Maximus,  and 
avowed  their  resolution  to  support  the  usurper.  Even 
tbe  cohorts  which  were  stationed  in  the  Capital,  and 
appointed  to  the  duly  of  protecting  bis  person,  refused 
to  obey  his  orders.    Deserted  by  the  army,  Gratianus 
fled  towards  Lyons,  attended  only  by  about  three  hun- 
dred horsemen ;  and  he  was  doubly  mortified  to  find, 
as  he  hastened  his  retreat,  that  the  disaffection  which 
had  seized  the  military,  was  equally  prevalent  among 
the  peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Every 
gate  was  shut  against,  and  every  voice  was  lifted  up  to 
accuse  or  to  insult  him.  Had  he,  however,  continued  his 
flight  until  he  reached  the  confines  of  Italy,  where  the 
power  of  his  brother  Valenlinianus  remained  unshaken, 
he  might  have  retrieved  at  once  his  fortune  and  his 
character ;  for  it  is  not  denied  by  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  Western  Emperor  that  he  possessed  an  ample  share 
of  individual  courage,  as  well  as  considerable  talent  and 
experience  in  war.    But  he  trusted  to  tbo  ignorance  or 
perfidious  professions  of  the  Governor  of  Lyons,  who 
induced  him  to  halt,  and  make  a  stand  for  bis  life  and 
crown.    Whether  he  fell  the  victim  of  treason  or  of 
inconsiderate  zeal  must  for  ever  continue  doubtful ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  he  had  not  long  intermitted  his  retreat 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  Andragathius,  the  Cavalry 
General  of  Maximus,  and  almost  instantly  put  to  death. 
Several  of  his  Officers  and  attendants  shared  the  same  Aupwt, 
fate;  but  the  only  circumstance  of  any  importance  con-     *.  D. 
nccted  with  this  shameful  catastrophe,  is  the  refusal  of  383. 
the  rebels  to  deliver  the  body  of  his  brother  to  Valen- 
linianus, who,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  employed  St. 
Ambrose  to  make  the  rcquest.t 

Maximus  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  of  Gaul  than  Maximus 
he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Theodositis  to  acquaint  him  ieo<ti  aa 
with  his  elevation,  and  to  offer  him  the  alternative  of  JJJJ^fJ*..? 
friendship  or  of  war.  He  desired  his  representative  to 
assure  the  Emperor  of  the  East  that  the  murder  of 
Gratianus  was  perpetrated  by  the  soldiers  without  his 
knowledge;  that  be  had  not  thirsted  for  the  distinction 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Legions  of 
Britain ;  but  that,  as  fortune  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  most  warlike  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  rank  by  force  of  arms,  should 
his  title  be  disputed  by  either  of  his  colleagues. 
Tbeodosius,  however  much  disposed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  patron,  and  the  breach  of  fidelity  which 
had  led  to  it,  found  it  convenient  to  temporize.  He 
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could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  precarious  condition  of 
his  own  dominions,  surrounded  by  enemies  to  whom  the 
fatigues  of  war  were  the  most  agreeable  relaxation,  nnd 
possessed  by  allies,  whose  faith  could  not  be  expected 
to  resist  an  opportunity  of  procuring  plunder,  or  of 
extending  the  limits  of  their  territory.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Maximus  to  the 
chances  of  a  bloody  and  protracted  quarrel  with  htm, 
reserving,  by  a  distinct  and  specific  condition,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italv,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum,  for 
his  brother,  and  confining,  by  a  stipulation  equally 
explicit,  the  new  Monurch  to  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  image  of  Maximus  was  immediately  added 
to  those  of  Theodosius  and  Valentimanus,  and  exhibited 
in  public  for  the  recognition  of  the  people ;  but,  amidst 
these  demonstrations  of  harmony  and  confidence,  a 
discerning  eye  might  discover  tokens  of  suspicion  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  hatred  on  the  other,  and,  on  all  hands, 
the  elements  of  a  convulsion  which  could  not  long  be 
suppressed.* 

Four  years  passed  away  without  any  actual  rupture 
between  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
This  interval,  however,  had  not  elapsed  in  total  inactivity 
on  either  side;  for  each,  knowing  the  power  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  other,  was  exerting  all  the  while  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  augment  his  military  establishment,  and 
to  increase  his  warlike  resources.  Maximus  enlisted  a 
numerous  body  of  Germans,  whose  licentious  habits 
and  fierce  tempers  rendered  them  fit  instruments  for 
the  destructive  campaign  which  he  meditated ,  and  as 
he  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
without  awakening  the  fears  of  the  young  Valentinianus, 
he  pressed  him  to  accept  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
Gaul,  to  assist  the  I'antinnian  Legions  in  the  defence  of 
their  frontier.  The  ambassador  of  this  Prince,  alto- 
gether unsuspicious  of  the  design  to  which  he  was 
induced  to  lend  himself  a  tool,  consented  to  conduct 
the  soldiers  of  Maximus  to  the  borders  of  Italy ;  and 
the  stratagem  succeeded  to  far,  that  the  mountain  fort- 
resses were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  auxiliaries; 
the  passes  were  secured  for  the  march  of  a  larger  force 
which  followed  in  their  footsteps;  and  the  Emperor 
himself,  w  ith  the  flower  of  his  army,  pushed  on  with  so 
much  speed  that  he  was  within  sight  of  Milan  before 
any  intelligence  could  be  given  of  his  approach. t 

The  Empress  Justina  and  her  son  had  no  resource 
but  in  flight.  They  directed  their  course  to  the  strong 
city  of  Aquileia,  which  they  reached  in  safety ;  but 
womanly  apprehensions  soon  urged  a  further  retreat, 
upon  which  the  royal  fugitives  embarked  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  sailed  round  to  Theualoiiica.  Maximus  meantime 
entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  the  subjects  of  Valeti- 
tinianus,  finding  that  no  claim  was  made  upon  their  alle- 
giance, submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the  Government 
of  the  conqueror. 

No  sooner  did  Theodosius  learn  that  the  brother  of 
Gratianus  had  taken  refuge  in  his  territory  than  he  re- 
paired, attended  hy  his  counsellors,  to  the  port  of  Mace- 
donia, at  which  the  youth  and  his  parent  had  landed. 


•  It  deterves  notice  that  Oiwiu,  .0d  some  mW  writer,  do  not 
recciv*  Maxinus  into  the  number  of  Kmptron,  but  repretent  Theodo- 
sius as  reigning  alone  after  the  death  of  Gralianu*.  Anna  ok  ur6t 
CvndilH  1138,  ThtoHotiui rjaaJragnimtu pnwuii,  inltr/rclo  per  Most- 
mmH  Gratiamo,  Impmum  Homam  oruis  wlitt  ohlmttit,  i 
Maw  mdecim,  cum  jam  in  Orimlit  partibmt  ttx 
vrrenfe,  rtgniuttt.    Lib.  vii.  e.  35. 

t  Sulp.  Serer.  Dial,  iiu    Paeat  lib.sii.  c.  25,  26. 


In  the  presence  of  his  illustrious  guests  the  great  ques-  Komao 
tion  of  Peace  or  of  War  was  freely  agitated  ;  and  it  is 
not  concealed  hy  the  friends  of  Theodosius  that,  though 
he  was  alive  to  every  sentiment  of  gratitude,  of  patriot- 
ism, and  of  generosity,  he  hesitated  some  time  whether 
he  should  draw  the  sword  or  listen  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.  It  is  insinuated 
by  Zosimus  that  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  which  could 
not  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  policy  or  of  honour, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  softer  impulse  of  love.  The  sistec 
of  Valentinianus  pled  the  cause  of  the  West  and  of  the 
Imperial  family  with  so  much  effect,  that  he  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  He 
made  haste  to  solemnize  his  nuptials  with  the  eloquent 
Princess  ;  after  which  he  issued  orders  to  the  Legions 
on  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  to  make 
preparations  for  war.* 

On  no  occasion  did  the  military  talent  of  Theodosius 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his  arrangements 
for  the  campaign  against  Maximus.    Expecting,  from 
the  experience  of  the  latter  in  the  management  of  an 
army,  and  more  especially  from  the  great  interest  which 
he  had  at  stake,  a  formidable  resistance,  he  brought 
into  the.  field  u  large  body  of  his  finest  troops,  while  he 
employed  several  detachments  to  threaten  the  Gallic 
Provinces  near  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  thereby  to  Armies 
distract  the  attention  of  the  invader.    The  two  Era-  mcri  at 
perors  at  length  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  .Socio,  Siscia. 
a  town  of  Pannonio,  and  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  a  general  action. 

The  heavy  Legions  of  Germany  and  Gaul  viewed 
with  contempt  the  Barbarian  array  of  the  Scythian 
cavalry  and  mounted  archers  whom  Theodosius  had 
trained  to  the  regular  movements  of  war  ;  but  the  first 
charge  of  these  furious  horsemen  threw  them  into  such 
disorder,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Maximus  was  im- 
mediately disconcerted,  and  his  strongest  positions 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  his  enemy.  As  the 
battle  began  late  in  the  day,  the  conflict  was  interrupted  J*?*'™?*  ' 
by  the  approach  of  night ;'  but,  on  the  renewal  of  the.  ^ ^ 
fight  in  the  morning,  the  tide  of  success  ran  so  de-  wmrj*  pwt 
cidedly  in  favour  of  the  Eastern  army,  that  the  best  of  to  deaib. 
the  Gallic  and  German  troops  threw  down  their  arms 
and  acknowledged  the  conqueror.  Theodosius,  eager 
to  terminate  the  war  by  the  death  of  his  antagonist, 
pursued  him  with  so  much  speed  that,  on  the  second 
day,  he  reached  Aquileia,  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  other  entered  its  gates.  A  vigorous  siege 
soon  made  him  master  of  the  fortifications ;  and  the 
place  was  saved  from  military  execution  on  the  promise 
that  Maximus  should  without  delay  be  delivered  up  to 
his  clemency.  It  is  said  that  policy,  or  the  natural  ten- 
derness of  his  heart,  withheld,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
sentence  which  Theodosius  was  expected  to  pronounce. 
After  this  momentary  hesitation,  however,  he  resigned 
him  to  his  fate  ;  when  he  and  his  son  Victor,  whom  he 
had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  were  put  to 
death  by  military  executioners. t 

The  conqueror  spent  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  387  at  Milan,  with  the  view  of  reforming  the 
abuses  of  Government,  of  giving  vigour  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  and,  above  all,  of  reviving  the  sources  of 

•  Zo«.  lib.  it.  c.  46. 
c.  30-47. 

f  Zos.  lib.  iv.  e.  47. 
gaitea ;  and  that 
lib.  v.  c.  14. 


Oro*.  lib.  m  c.  35.  Paeat.  Pau&r- >*• 

that  Victor  was  slain  in  tb*  Alp*  by  A/bo- 
lt into  the  tea.  Socrates, 
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prosperity  in  all  the  brandies  of  national  industry  and 
public  wealth.  After  making  a  few  examples  of  just 
severity,  in  the  ease  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  he 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  console  and  relieve  the 
afflictions  of  the  Province.  He  not  only  restored  their 
lands  to  the  husbandmen  who  had  been  deprived  by 
the  usurper,  but  also  made  ample  compensation  for  the 
losses  whieh  they  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  His  generosity  was  further  manifested  in  con- 
ferring a  yearly  allowance  upon  the  mother  of  Maximus, 
and  a  good  education  upon  his  daughter  j  both  of 
whom  were  rendered  destitute  by  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Siscia,  and  who,  under  the  reign  of  a  less  hu- 
mane Prince,  would  have  been  left  to  their  miserable 
(ate.  Theodosius,  in  short,  has  deserved  the  singular 
commendation,  that  bis  virtues  always  seemed  to  ex- 
pand with  his  fortune  ;  the  season  of  his  prosperity  was 
that  of  his  moderation ;  and  his  clemency  appeared 
moat  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  commotions  of 
a  Civil  broil.* 

In  the  Spring  of 389,  the  Emperor  made  a  solemn  entry 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
at  once  as  a  conqueror  and  a  deliverer.  Various  abuses 
which  Itad  crept  into  the  Government,  during  the  suc- 
cessive usurpations  which  had  alarmed  Italy  since  the 
days  of  Julian,  were  corrected  with  a  gentle  hand  ;  but, 
such  was  the  delicacy  of  Theodosiux,  that,  although  he 
was  now,  in  fact,  the  master  of  the  Roman  world,  he 
gave  orders  that  every  public  measure  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  name  of  Valcntinianus,  and  that  his  au- 
thority should  be  recognised  in  every  legal  deed  and 
enactment.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  power  of  law  was 
wrain  sufficiently  established,  he  invited  the  young 
monarch  to  return  to  Milan  ;  when,  besides  restoring 
to  him  the  dominions  which  had  been  wrested  from 
his  authority  by  Maximus,  he  subjected  to  his  rule  all 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.f 

But  the  brother  of  G  rati  an  us  .appears  not  to  have 
possessed  sufficient  activity  and  resolution  to  govern  a 
people,  who  wanted  principle  to  be  loyal,  and  courage 
to  oppose  rebellion.  His  mild,  virtuous,  and  pliant 
character,  which  would  have  adorned  the  intercourse  of 
private  life,  served  only  to  excite  the  contempt  of  rude 
warriors,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  their  treachery. 
Arliogastes,  who  had  performed  essential  services  in 
the  late  war,  was  uppointed  Master-General  of  the 
armies  of  Gaul ;  and  it  should  seem  that  he  availed 
himself  of  the  influence  alForded  by  bis  rank  to  weaken 
the  interests  of  his  Prince  among  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
ject!), and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  accession  to 
supreme  power.  He  appointed  his  partisans  to  all 
offices  of  trust ;  officered  the  Legions  with  men  who 
were  devoted  to  his  cause  ;  and,  in  a  word,  usurped  so 
completely  all  the  functions  of  State,  that  Valcntinianus 
soon  found  himself  stripped  of  the  most  important 
privileges  of  royalty,  as  well  as  of  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  freedom.  The  distance  between  Milan  and 
Constantinople  increased  the  danger  of  his  situation ; 
for  although  he  apprised  Theodosius  of  the  perils  by 
whieh  he  was  surrounded,  he  could  not  expect  the 
arrival  of  military  aid  in  time  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
his  rebellious  General.  He  therefore  summoned  Ar- 
iato  his  presence  at  Treves,  whither  he  had 


•  P»c»t.  n  Pturgir.  IH.  ub.  C.  20.  Ambroi.  rol  ii.  Kpiti.  ji. 
f  Zo*.  Uk.  i».  C.  V. 


removed  his  Court,  reproached  him  with  his  treason-  Roman 
able  intentions,  and  finished  by  depriving  him  of  all  his  Eaipir*. 
offices.  The  Barbarian  smiled  at  the  impotent  resent- 
ment of  his  Sovereign  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  latter 
was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment.  As  there  was 
no  one  to  bear  witness  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
the  emissaries  of  the  traitor  laboured  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  that  it  was  voluntary  ;  an  argu- 
ment which  the  Master-General  of  the  Gallic  armies 
afterwards  employed,  through  the  medium  of  the  Im- 
perial ambassador,  when  he  communicated  to  Theo- 
dosius the  demise  of  Valcntinianus.* 

ArbogaHlCM  chose  to  govern  the  Empire  under  the  Eugenia* 
name  of  a  dependent  whom  he  had  resolved  to  elevate  r»«wd  eo  the 
to  the  throne.    Eugenius,  originally  a  Professor  of^mP!!*of 
Rhetoric,  was  first  employed  by  the  Governor  of  Gaul lhe  **•'" 
as  his  private  secretary,  and  subsequently  appointed 
by  him  to  the  duties  of  Master  of  the  Offices.    To  the 
still  higher  rank  which  was  destined  for  him  by  his 
patron,  he  is  said  to  have  acceded  with  reluctance ; 
being  aware  that,  although  clothed  with  the  Purple,  he 
must  still  continue  the  servant  of  Arbogastes,  and  be 
exposed  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  odium  and  danger  of 
Government  Theodosius,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  motives  whieh  had  guided  the  conduct 
of  the  Barbarian  General  in  his  selection  of  an  Emperor ; 
while  he  had  grounds  for  the  justcst  resentment  against 
him,  aa  the  author  of  his  colleague's  death,  and  of  all 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  were  likely  to  result 
from  it.    His  indignation  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  grief  of  his  wife,  who,  with  tears,  deplored  the 
unhappy  fate  of  her  brother,  and  urged  him  to  take  up 
arms  to  punish  the  rebellious  murderers,  and  reduce  to 
obedience  the  monarchy  of  the  West    After  due  pre-  Thtodoaiut 
therefore,  he  took  the  field  ;  having  under  his  prepare*  for 
"  the  troops  of  all  the  allied  or  tributary  na-  w,r* 
ttons  which  had  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  East 
and  the  North.    Scythians  and  Arabians,  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Alani  inarched  under  the  banners  of  their  native 
leaders,  among  whom  was  the  renowned  Alaric,  whose 
name  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  downfall  of  Ro- 
man independence^ 

Theodosius  met  with  no  resistance  till  he  had  de- 
scended from  the  Julian  Alps  into  the  plain  which 
extends  from  their  Southern  limits.  His  opponent,  the 
wily  Arbogastes,  knew  that  the  heavy  troops  of  Gaul 
and  Germany  would  prove  more  efficient  on  level  ground 
than  among  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
moreover  that,  if  he  should  gain  a  victory,  the  retreat  of 
his  enemies  would  there  be  more  easily  prevented,  or  at 
least  rendered  more  destructive.  The  event  had  nearly 
established  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations.  The 
Eastern  army  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  verge  of  the  lofty 
range  over  which  they  had  recently  passed,  while  the 
conqueror,  anticipating  such  a  result  threw  a  body  of 
light-armed  men  into  their  rear,  to  interrupt  their  flight 
towards  Pannonia.  The  triumph  of  rebellion  would  Victory  of 
have  been  complete,  had  the  soldiers  of  Eugenius  con-  Tbeodo- 
tinued  faithful  to  his  interests.  But  the  Legions  of*"" 
Gaul,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fortune  of  the 
Empire  and  the  fate  of  Theodosius.  were  placed  in 

*  Zo*.'  lib.  iw.  c.  47.  My*  that  he  had  the  benefit  of  hi*  motlier'i 
•driee ;  but  »b«  appears  U>  bare  dial  i  mmediately  after  hi*  reatoralioD. 
Oros.  lib.  rii.  c.  39.    Soc.  lib.  v.  e.  25.    Zo».  lib.  i».  c.  63. 

t  Zo*.  lib.  ir.  c.  54—68.    Clead.  ///.  Com.  Uomr.  396. 
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their  hands,  remembered  the  oaths  which  they  had 
taken  to  support  the  house  of  Valentinianus,  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  Prince  whom  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  cut  off.  Being  thus  unexpectedly  reinforced, 
the  Eastern  Emperor  renewed,  or  rather,  perhaps,  sus- 
tained the  attack,  on  the  following  morning,  when  he 
gained  a  decided  advantage  over  the  diminished  ranks 
of  his  antagonist,  and  thereby  quashed  the  insurrection. 
Eugenius  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  immediately  be- 
headed by  the  indignant  Guards.  Arbogastes,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  wandered  some 
time  in  the  mountains,  put  a  period  to  his  despair  by 
the  use  of  his  own  sword.* 

We  have  intentionally  passed  over  all  the  supernatural 
circumstances,  as  they  were  considered,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  so  much  care  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  IVth  century,  and  which  are  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  several  Works  ofTillemont.  The  storm 
in  the  Alps  for  example,  which  aided  the  arms  of  Thco. 
dosiux.  could  not  he  regarded  as  an  unusual  event  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains ;  while  the  miraculous 
intelligence  of  the  victory,  which  reached  Constantinople 
loner  before  the  swiftest  courier  could  have  accomplished 
the  journey  from  Aquilica,  must  be  ranked  with  those 
numerous  instances  in  which  rumour  anticipates  the 
progress  of  authenticated  fact.  The  authors  of  the 
Thcodosian  Age  were  credulous  and  superstitious  to  a 
very  high  degree;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that,  in 
selecting  materials  for  History,  they  exercised  very  little 
of  that  discrimination  which  scparutes  the  fictions  of  a 
pious  mind  from  the  simple  events  which  are  brought 
to  pass  by  Human  agency  and  the  operation  of  Physical 
causes.  We  admit,  however,  the  unimpeachable  honesty 
of  tlie  compilers,  whose  judgment  or  whose  knowledge 
we  find  so  little  reason  to  extol ;  and  thus,  while  we 
dissent  from  the  Philosophy  of  Ambrose,  Angustin, 
Socrates,  and  Theodoret,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  their  narratives,  bo  far  as  they  themselves  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  facts  which  they  have  embodied  in  their 
pages. 

The  young  Honorius  had  either  accompanied  hi* 
father  in  the  campaign  against  Arborrusles,  or  he  joined 
the  army  immediately  after  the  throne  of  the  West  was 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Eugenius.  Sozomeo 
and  Socrates  are  of  opinion  that  Theodosius  did  not 
send  for  his  son  until  he  felt  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
which  soon  afterwards  terminated  his  life.  It  was  at 
Milan  that  the  Emperor  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hono- 
rius the  sceptre  of  Rome,  and  with  it  the  Sovereignty  of 
Italy,  Spain,  the  two  Gauls,  all  Africa,  and  the  Western 
IUyricum.  At  the  same  time  he  nominated  Stilicho 
as  General- in-Chief  of  the  Legions  in  those  parts,  re- 
commending to  him  the  care  of  the  Prince,  whose  inex- 
perience he  knew  could  not  fail  to  encounter  many 
difficulties  in  the  government  of  nations  so  widely  scat- 
tered, and  influenced  by  views  of  policy  so  extremely 
different. t  Having  discharged  this  important  duty,  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  festivity  which  usually  ac- 
companied the  accession  of  an  Emperor;  and  the  last 
effort  of  his  strength  was  exhausted  in  returning 
acknowledgments  to  the  people  for  the  acclamations 
with  which  they  had  received  his  son.    Zosiinus  tells 
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ns  that  he  embraced  this  opportunity  to  dissuade  his 
Pagan  subjects  from  persevering  any  longer  in  their 
superstitious  rites,  urging  upon  them  a  cordial 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  the  more  reasonable  service 
which  it  eujoiued ;  but  he  adds,  with  visible  satisfaction, 
that  no  one  paid  any  respect  to  the  harangue  of  their 
Imperial  master."    He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  his  seal ;  for,  while  preparing  to  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  was  cut  off  by  dropsy,  in  the  fiftieth  of 
year  of  his  age.    His  body  was  embalmed,  and  sent  to  Tbeodotii 
the  Capital  of  the  East-t  J»"»7. 

Few  of  the  Roman  Emperors  died  more  lamented  a. 
than  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  sincere  attachment  to  395. 
Christianity,  aud  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  further  ^}'""{]' 
its  progress,  contributed,  it  is  true,  very  materially  to  WB1'' 
the  advancement  of  his  fame  among  a  large  and  influ- 
ential class  of  his  subjects ;  but  his  character,  on  other 
accounts,  exhibited  so  many  points  deserving  of  applause, 
that  even  the  most  determined  of  Ilia  enemies  among 
Pagan  writers  arc  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
and  to  praise  the  mild  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  he 
couducted  his  Government.  The  welfare  of  his  people 
seems  to  have  supplied  the  ruling  motive  of  his  policy 
in  peace  and  in  war ;  and,  although  bred  a  soldier  mid 
desirous  of  military  glory,  he,  on  all  occasions,  appeared 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  for  eburagc, 
than  to  earn  the  renown  of  a  hero  at  the  expense  of  life 
and  property.  In  drawing  the  sword  he  never  yielded 
to  the  dictates  of  passion  or  of  personal  interests ; 
while,  in  conducting  the  details  of  a  campaign,  he 
afforded  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  his  talents 
qualified  him  to  take  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  greatest 
Commanders,  as  well  as  in  that  of  enlightened  aud 
patriotic  Statesmen4 

The  times,  indeed,  in  which  be  lived  were  prone  to  Gtam! 
corruption,  and  disfigured  with  much  ignorance, 
stition,  and  crime.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  ' 
Constitution  had  almost  entirely  evaporated ; 
of  Country  had  been  succeeded  by  avarice,  luxury,  and 
venality ;  the  Legions  had  contracted  the  habits  of 
mercenaries  and  the  feelings  of  slaves ;  while  the  mass 
of  the  people,  eager  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  the 
toils  and  peril  of  war,  quietly  permitted  Barbarians  to 
fight  their  battles  and  to  elect  their  masters.  The 
Nobles,  generally  speaking,  had  ceased  to  take  any 
concern  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The 
despotism  to  which,  since  the  days  of  Tiberius,  then; 
had  been  forced  to  submit,  was  wielded  by  the  caprice 
and  supported  by  the  power  of  the  army ;  and,  in  fact, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  accession 
of  Theodosius,  the  seat  of  Government  was  in  the  camp, 
and  the  Imperial  Ministers  were  the  Prefects  of  the 
Guards,  or  the  Commanders  of  Cohorts.  The  power 
of  the  Church,  in  some  instances,  begnu  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  Law,  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  principles 
of  Morality;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  IVth  century,  the 
impure  tenets  of  Heathenism  still  divided  the  faith  of 
the  Empire,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  and  counte- 
nanced the  loose  maxims  on  which  the  intercourse  of 
life  was  generally  conducted.  Zosimns  accuses  the 
sloth  and  effeminacv  ot  Theodosius  as  die  cause  of  the 


corrupt  habits  which  prevailed  among  his  subjects  ;  but 
H  is  obvious,  that  the  example  of  a  Monarch,  whose 
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residence  varied  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Stale  and 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  who  was  half  his  life  at 
the  head  of  an  army  iu  the  field,  could  not  be  charge- 
able with  the  demoralization  of  all  the  nations  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest  stain,  perhaps, 
which  attaches  to  his  character  is  the  severity  which  he 
employed  in  punishing  a  popular  insurrection  at  Thes- 


in  punishing  a  po; 

In  that  citythedeath  of  a  favourite  General  was    until  the  repentance  of  his 
revenged  by  the  massacre  of  six  or  seven  thousand  per- 


sons, who  were  invited  to  the  Theatre  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  put  to  military  execution.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  be  remembered,  that  his  resentment  was 
inflamed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Minister 
Rufinus ;  and  also  that,  after  the  first  burst  of  passion 
which  accompanied  the  fatal  order,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  countermand  it,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  arrive 

could  be  of  no  avail. 
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The  accession  of  Honorius  in  the  West,  and  of  his 
brother  Arcadius  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
marks  on  epoch  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  division  which  took  place  when  Valcntinianus  I. 
intrusted  to  Valens  the  Government  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Lieutenant,  who  might  exercise  the  Imperial 
offices,  in  subordination  to  a  supreme  head.  But  when 
the  two  sons  of  Thcodosius  assumed  the  sceptre  of  their 
respective  dominions,  it  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood that  each  was  to  be  independent  of  the  other, 
both  as  to  the  ground  on  which  their  authority  rested, 
and  also  as  to  the  objects  for  which  it  should  be  em- 
ployed. We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  an  established 
fact,  that  the  Roman  world,  which  was  formerly  divided 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  was  henceforth  teparated 
into  two  parts,  as  distinct  kingdoms,  subject  to  different 
laws,  and  destined  to  follow  an  entirely  new  line  of 
succession.  To  Arcadius,  who  for  a  considerable  time 
had  held  the  rank  of  Augustus,  there  fell,  as  his  in- 
heritance, the  valuable  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  the  Eastern 
Iliyricum  ;  extending  from  Dalmatia  to  the  borders  of 
Persia,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  Honorius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pronounced 
the  master  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  of  Africa,  Spain,  Britain, 
the  Western  Iliyricum,  Noricum,  and  Pannouia :  a 
territory  which  embraced  the  most  important  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  and  comprehended  every  climate  which 
is  to  be  found  between  the  Grampians  and  Mount 
Atlas.- 

Our  attention  is  first  attracted  to  Arcadius,  who  is 
described  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  weak  and  pusilla- 
nimous Prince.  He  had  nothing  in  his  mind  or  body 
resembling  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  his  father. 
His  figure  was  small  and  badly  formed  ;  his  countenance 
was  sallow,  and  expressive  of  imbecility,  hesitation,  and 
languor,  marking  a  total  absence  of  genius,  and  even 
of  all  deep  passion  or  sustained  emotion.  Equally 
devoid  of  talent  and  of  energy  he  could  not  fail  to  become 
the  tool  of  some  one  of  those  ambitious  persons  who 
surrounded  his  throne  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself 
as  web  as  for  his  country,  the  power  of  government  was 
seized  by  the  hand  of  an  individual,  whose  abilities  were 
never  guided  by  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  rl 
piring  views  were  never  restrained  by  the 


humanity,  and  whose  heart  was  dead  to  the  slings  of  *ma 
compunction.  Rufinus,  who  imposed  upon  the  late  E 
Emperor  a  high  opinion  of  his  prudence  and  fidelity, 
was  raised  by  him  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  East, 
and  found  himself,  upon  the  death  of  his  patron,  still 
able  either  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  ruling 
monarch,  or  to  subdue  his  reluctance.  We  pass  over 
the  various  steps  by  which  this  favourite  ofTheodosius 
supplanted  his  rivals  and  deceived  his  master,  to  give 
an  outline  of  his  short  administration  as  the  repnuen-  A»d  of  8 
tative  of  Arcadius,  whose  name  was  only  used  to  veil  b" 
the  avarice,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  cruel  exac-  "tui- 
tions of  his  Minister.* 

As  Rufinus  was  not  called  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
State  in  the  carrying  on  of  War,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  Peace,  his  policy  was  limited  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  which  he  regarded  as  the  instrument  of 
power;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  he 
had  recourse  to  all  the  means  which  an  insatiable 
covetousness,  set  free  from  every  principle  of  justice 
and  compassion,  could  suggest  to  a  man  clothed  with 
unbounded  authority.  The  remark  of  Claudian  that  Croeliri 
one  house  received  the  rapine  of  the  whole  world,  has  n ' 
not  been  accused  oT  much  exaggeration  ;  for  whatever 
could  be  extorted  by  oppressive  taxes,  by  bribery,  by 
fines  and  confiscations,  by  forgery,  by  the  sale  of  jus- 
tice, of  favours,  and  of  public  offices,  was  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Prefect.  The  flame  of  his  avarice, 
says  the  poet  just  named,  could  not  be  extinguished 
with  rivers  of  gold.  His  parsimony,  too,  was  equal  to 
his  avarice;  and  hence  he  neglected  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  soldiers,  who,  had  they  shared  in  his  plunder, 
would  not,  it  is  probable,  have  called  in  question  the 
foul  expedients  by  which  it  was  obtained.  His  vin- 
dictive and  jealous  spirit,  moreover,  created  enemies 
among  a  class  of  men  who  were  less  exposed  to  his 
extortion  than  to  his  personal  resentment.  He  had 
procured  the  death  of  several  individuals,  whose  rank 
was  higher  than  his  own,  especially  of  Tatianus,  whom 
he  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed,  and  of 
Proculus,  the  son  of  this  distinguished  Officer,  who  was 
Prefect  of  Constantinople.  In  a  manner  equally  unjust 
he  took  away  the  life  of  Lucianus,  the  Count  of  the 
East,  who  had  purchased  from  Rufinus  himself  the  high 
preferment  which  now  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter.    He  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  vengeance 
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which  he  had  meditated  again st  this  delegate  of  his 
power ;  for  which  reason  he  made  a  rapid  journey  to 
Anlioch,  dragged  him  before  his  tribunal,  and  sentenced 
him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment." 

Such  unrelenting  ferocity  turned  against  the  Imperial 
Minister  the  rage  of  every  Order  of  the  people,  from 
the  Eunuchs  in  the  Palace  to  the  Generals  at  the  head 
of  the  army.    The  former,  who  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  purposes,  set  the 
nample  of  opposing  his  nefarious  schemes.    He  had 
fi  t  W  betrothed  "is  daughter  to  Arcadius,  and  by  this  marriage 
be  hoped  to  establish  his  authority  on  a  permanent 
•i<m».  basis;  but  the  Chamberlain  Eutropius,  acting  iu  con- 
^^'  errt  with  the  other  Eunuchs,  conducted  to  the  pliant 
tl  tt    Emperor  a  young  lady  named  Eudoxio,  whose  father 
commanded  a  body  of  Franks  in  the  service  of  Rome. 
Disappointed,  and  even  in  some  degree  the  object  of 
ridicule,  Rufinus  did  not  despair  of  maintaining  bis 
ascendancy  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
of  enjoying  an  ample  revenge  upon  all  by  whom  his 
plan  of  domestic  aggrandizement  had  been  thwarted.f 
To  effect  this  object  he  importuned  the  Government 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  send  back  the  troops  which 
Theodosius  bad  led  into  Italy  in  his  last  expedition. 
Stilicho,  who  presided  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  the 
name  of  Honorius,  expressed  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  this  request,  and  even  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
Eastern  contingent  to  Constantinople.  As  the  main  rea- 
son assigned  by  Rufinus  for  demanding  the  return  of  the 
troops  was  founded  on  an  alarm  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Huns  on  the  Syrian  border,  and  of 
Alaric  in  the  Provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the 
offer  of  the  Western  General  to  assist  with  his  presence 
and  advice  the  brother  of  his  Sovereign,  ought  not  to 
have  created  the  slighest  suspicion.  But  Stilicho  claimed 
the  guardianship  of  both  Emperors,  as  having,  be 
alleged,  been  intrusted  to  him  by  their  father  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was  therefore  suspected  that 
his  authority  might  derange  the  plan  of  administration 
adopted,  or  rather  tolerated,  by  Arcadius,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  ambitious  Prefect,  and  involve  the  two 
Empires  in  war.    He  was  accordingly  informed  that, 
although  the  Legions  of  the  East  were  still  expected  to 
obey  the  summons  forwarded  to  them  from  the  Capital, 
his  personal  attendance  would  not  be  accepted ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  if  be  passed  the  line  which 
separated  the  dominions  of  his  master  from  those  of 
Arcadius,  his  conduct  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
avowed  hostility.    Stilicho  abstained  from  a  measure 
which,  he  saw,  would  at  once  defeat  his  object,  and 
occasion  much  national  calamity  ;  but  he  intrusted  to 
Oainas,  a  Gothic  Chief  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence,  the  command  of  the  Eastern  forces  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  revenge.    When,  therefore,  the 
cohorts  had  advanced  within  a  mile  of  the  Metropolis, 
they  halted  until  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister  should 
Dae,,    come  forth  to  greet  their  arrival;  and  no  sooner  did 
Sit*    wey  see  the  enemy  of  their  General  and  the  oppressor 
l  a.    of  the  people  surrounded  by  their  ranks,  than  one  of 
J9i.    their  number  stepped  forth  and  plunged  a  sword  into 
his  breast.    The  fury  of  the  populace,  hitherto  checked 
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by  fear,  now  burst  out  without  restraint.  The  body  of 
Rufinus  was  literally  torn  in  pieces ;  and  his  wife  and 
daughter,  bad  they  not  taken  refuge  in  a  Religious 
Sanctuary,  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.* 

The  feeble  Arcadius  now  found  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  had  deceived  and  murdered  his  prin- 
cipal servant  The  Empress,  who  owed  her  elevation 
to  the  stratagem  of  Eutropius,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  her  husband ;  while  Gatnas,  who  could  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  army,  sought  no  other  patron. 
Zosimus  insinuates  that  the  influence  of  Stilicho  wus 
exerted  to  secure  the  promotion  of  his  tools  at  the  Court 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  the  General  of  Honorius 
still  aspired  to  the  government  of  both  Empires,  in 
capacity  of  guardian  to  the  two  young  Priuccs.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  the  former  part  of  this  sug- 
gestion, there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  his  interference 
in  the  administration  of  the  Eastern  State,  roused  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  his  policy  so  strong  and  de- 
termined, that  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  instead  of  af- 
fording mutual  support  against  the  powerful  nations 
which  were,  on  all  sides,  pressing  upon  the  limits  of 
their  respective  Provinces,  viewed  each  other  as  enemies 
to  be  weakened  or  subdued.  The  Roman  Empire  was 
thus  not  less  divided  in  interest  and  aifection  than  in 
territorial  dominions  ;  and  hence  its  decline  and  final 
overthrow  were  accelerated,  from  year  to  year,  by  the 
very  counsels  and  arms  which  ought  to  have  secured 
its  perpetuity. f 

An  inroad  of  the  Goths  under  the  celebrated  Alaric, 
revived  for  a  moment  the  union  of  the  two  Empires. 
After  the  most  patient  investigation  into  the  few  sources 
of  Historical  truth  which  still  remain,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  formidable  war  which, 
iu  the  year  396,  alarmed  the  interior  Provinces  both  of 
Italy  and  of  Greece.  Zosimus  and  O rosins  agree  in 
ascribing  it  to  the  arts  of  Rufinus  and  of  his  rival 
Stilicho;  each  of  whom  is  accused  of  wishing,  amid 
the  turmoil  which  must  ensue,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  thereby  to  raise  himself  to  the  su- 
preme power.J  This  charge,  as  it  respects  the  Minister 
of  Arcadius,  is  attended  with  a  considerable  show  of 
probability ;  and  his  memory  is  still  loaded  with  the 
atrocious  imputation  of  meditating  a  change  in  the 
Government,  to  be  effected  by  the  success  of  the  Bar- 
barians against  his  native  Prince,  the  son,  too,  of  his 
greatest  benefactor.  His  treason  is  attributed  to  the 
disappointment  which  he  sustained  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  with  Eudoxia  instead  of  his  daughter;  to 
avenge  which,  says  Claudian,  he  invited  the  Huns  into 
Asia,  and  laid  Europe  open  to  the  Goths.  He  lived 
not  to  witness  the  fatal  effects  of  his  wicked  policy. 

The  march  of  Alaric,  who  descended  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  through  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly  into  Achaia,  and  even  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
marked  with  blood  and  desolation,  with  the  sack  of 
towns  and  the  captivity  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  everywhere  placed  such  Officers  in  command 
either  could  not  defend  their  Country,  or  who  were 
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enough  to  receive  instructions  not  to  defend  it.  The 
straits  of  ThermopytiO  were  abandoned  without  drawing 
a  aword,  and  the  strongest  positions  in  Greece  were 
given  up  as  fast  an  the  enemy  could  advance  to  occupy 
them.  Phocis  and  Bcrotiu  could  not  resist  the  torrent 
of  Barbarians  which  were  thus  let  in  upon  them.  All 
the  men  capable  of  benriug  arms  were  massacred,  while 
the  women  and  children  were  reserved  for  the  most 
degrading  servitude.  Athens  saved  her  walls  by  a 
seasonable  capitulation ;  but  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta 
submitted  unconditionally  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
conqueror,  and  resigned  their  wealth,  their  ornaments, 
the  triumphs  of  Art  and  of  War,  and,  above  all,  the 
flower  of  their  inhabitants,  as  a  prey  to  hit  savage 
followers.  As,  however,  the  succeeding  events  of  this 
Gothic  insurrection  ure  more  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  West  than  of  the  East,  we  shall  not 
follow  them  out  to  any  greater  length  nt  present,  but 
resume  the  narrative  as  it  respects  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  of  his  unworthy  Ministers  nt  Constantinople.* 

Eutropius  was  on  many  accounts  the  most  odious 
and  contemptible  of  those  instruments  of  tyranny  which 
were  employed  or  permitted  by  the  weak  Monarch  of 
the  Grecian  Empire  to  oppress  his  subjects.  The 
origin  and  occupations  of  this  favourite  cast  a  shade 
upon  his  character  which  no  degree  of  power  or  of 
wealth  could  remove ;  while  the  insolence  with  which 
lie  a«suiled  men  of  the  noblest  birth,  and  the  rapacity 
with  which  he  plundered  all  classes  of  the  people,  ex'- 
cited  against  him  an  universal  feeling  of  indignation. 
His  avarice  was  equal  to  that  of  Burin  us,  without 
having  the  accompaniment  of  that  lofty  ambition  which 
stimulated  the  envetousness  of  the  latter.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  ihe  Roman  name,  he  appeared  in  the  Senate 
as  a  Consul,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  a  Com- 
mander; imitating  the  acts  which  were  performed  by 
Ciesiir  and  Camillus,  as  an  ape  mimics  the  doings  of  a 
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The  contempt  with  which  his  person  and  adminis- 
tration were  everywhere  regarded  soon  rendered  him 
Cruelly  and  impatient  of  superior  merit  as  well  as  of  illustrious 
ivranoy  of  genealogy.  Ahundantius,  who  had  introduced  him  to 
h  i  Uu.ero-  ihe  Palace  of  Constantinople,  was  the  first  victim  of  his 
spleen,  being  deprived  of  his  fortunes,  and  banished  to 
an  inhospitable  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
TitnasiuB,  the  Master-General  of  the  armies  under 
Tbeodosius,  was  the  next  whom  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  accuse  of  disaffection  towards  the  Emperor 
and  his  Prime  Minister.  He,  in  like  manner,  was 
stripped  of  his  immense  riche*.  and  doomed  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  desert  of  Lybia.  Nor  was 
it  held  sufficient  to  protect  himself  against  the  just 
anger  of  those  whose  rank  in  the  State  was  degraded 
by  his  presence  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign  :  he 
procured  a  law  of  treason  to  be  passed,  which  punished 
with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  every  one  who 
should  conspire,  either  with  subjects  or  with  strangers, 
against  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  Emperor  con- 
sidered as  the  Members  of  his  Government,  of  his  House- 
bold,  of  his  Civil  establishment,  and  even  the  principal 
Officers  of  his  army.  On  this  broad  ground  a  private 
quarrel  might  be  identified  with  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
the  State ;  and  as  the  intention,  if  it  could  be 


detected,  was  amenable  to  the  same  tribunal  with  the  R 
overt  act,  a  hasty  expression,  or  on  ambiguous  term,     Kn  ' 
exposed  the  most  illustrious  individuals  in  the  Empire  ^ 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  estate.    Nay.  to  complete  the      1  rir' 
reign  of  terror,  it  was  enacted  thai  the  sons  of  truitors,      s  ? 
although  not  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  the  charge 
of  their  parents,  should  be  rendered  inculpable  of  in-      ^  °c 
hcriting  propertv,  cither  on  the  side  of  the  father  or  on      ^  jq 
that  of  the  mother,  or  of  receiving  any  legacy  be- 
queathed to  them  by  kinsmen  or  by  strangers.* 

This  intolerable  oppression  found  an  avenger  in  a  Imuitw 
part  of  the  Empire  which,  perhaps,  was  the  least  ex-  ofT,fD't 
posed  to  its  weight.    The  Chief  of  one  of  those  Colonies 
of  Ostrogoths  which  had  been  planted  by  Thcodosius 
in  Phrygia,  influenced  either  by  the  desire  of  plunder 
or  by  the  secret  instigation  of  GiTnas,  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  clan,  and  displayed  the  standard  of 
rebellion.     Tribigild,   meeting   with   no  formidable 
resistance,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  richest 
Provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the  intelligence  of  which  no 
sooner  reached  Constantinople,  than  an  army  was  sent 
against  him  under  Leo,  a  rude  and  ignorant  soldier, 
while  Ga'fnas  was  ordered  to  proceed  into  Thrace  to 
defeat  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  in  that  quarter. 
The  incapacity  of  the  former  was  soon  made  manifest. 
The  Barbarians  attacked  hi*  camp  in  the  night,  and 
dispersed  his  troops ;  the  greutcr  part  of  whom  made 
haste  to  join  the  victorious  rebel,  and  to  encourage  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  ulterior  object,  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and,  as  they  imagined,  the  punishment  of  Eu- 
tropius.   The  failure  of  Leo  rendered  necessary  the 
presence  of  Gatnas  with  a  reinforcement  from  the 
Thracian  Legions  ;  but  this  Officer,  still  more  ineeuscd 
than  Tribigild  against  the  Imperial  favourite,  had  no 
intention  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  insurgents  or  to 
disappoint  their  hopes.    Instead  of  opposing  the  Ostro- 
goths, he  directed  their  movements  and  even  strength- 
ened their  positions  ;  and  when  he  had  thus  made  them 
formidable,  he  wrote  to  Arcadius  that  the  wnallness  of 
the  army  under  his  command,  as  it  rendered  the  issue 
of  a  battle  uncertain,  dictated  the  expediency  of  termi- 
nating the  contest  by  a  negotiation  for  Peace.  The 
Emperor,  who  could  contemplate  no  alternative,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  conditions  which  it  might  please 
the  victor  to  propose  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  the 
head  of  his  Minister  was  demanded  as  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  alarm.    His  wife 
Eudoxia,  who  valued  the  safety  of  her  throne  more 
than  the  life  of  an  Eunuch,  urged  his  compliance  with 
the  claim  of  Tribigild ;  insinuating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Eutropius  hud  recently  been  guilty  of  some  mis- 
demeanours which  gave  great  offence  to  her  feelings  of 
propriety.    The  miserable  being,  whose  life  was  thus  Audita 
madethe  priceof  Peace,  fled  to  the  Metropolitan  Church,  *?  ^uW 
where,  under  the  protection  of  St.  Chrysostom,  he  en-  p  A  „ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary  until  the  fury  of  the  gjj 
people  had  subsided.    He  was  in  the  first  instance 
banished  to  Ihe  island  of  Cypitts,  whence  he  was  almost 
instantly  recalled,  and  condemned  to  death. t 

But  the  ambition  or  revenge  of  Gain  as  was  not  satis* 
fled  with  the  downfal  of  Eutropius.  Displeased  at  the 
elevation  of  Aurelian  and  Saturninus,  two  individuals 


*  Claud.  >n  Kvfim.  lib.  ii.  Zoa.  lib.  r.  c.  16.  The  latter  hu- 
toruo  mention*  that  Athens  wu  saved  by  the  app*ariace  of  the 
•peetraof  Achillea. 


*  Claud,  in  F.ulrvp.  lib  i.    Zos.  lib.  v.  c.  0, 
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of  Consular  rank,  who  were  invested  with  the  offices  to 
which  he  aspired,  he  threw  olf  his  allegiance  altogether, 
united  his  force  with  that  of  Tribigild  in  the  Province 
of  Lydia.  and  forthwith  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont.  Arcadius  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  two  rebellious  Commanders. 
He  condescended  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
them  at  Chalccdon,  where  he  agreed  to  sacrifice  his 
new  Ministers  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  Gainas,  to 
make  the  latter  Master-General  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  to  permit  the  Capital  to  be  garrisoned  with  Gothic 
soldiers.* 

This  success  led  to  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  fortunate 
Barbarian.    Unable  to  repress  the  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  raised  with  the  insolence  of  conquest  the 
acrimony  of  Religious  controversy,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  learn  that  a  great  port  of  his  army  was  cut  off 
by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  who  had  risen  in 
defence  of  their  creed.    Gainas  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
loyal  troops  in  the  adjoining  Provinces  were  intrusted 
to  the  command  of  Fravitta,  a  Gothic  Chief,  whose 
fidelity  towards  the  Emperor  pointed  him  out  as  the 
fittest  person  for  that  important  charge ;  upon  which 
suitable  preparations  were  made  by  sea  and  land  to 
subdue  the  rebellious  Generals,  and  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  Government.   Of  the  war  which  ensued 
?o  few  details  have  been  preserved  that  we  can  only 
form  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  scene  on  which  it 
was  prosecuted,  and  the  immediate  results  which  it 
produced.    It  would  appear  that  a  succession  of  de- 
feats in  Thrace  induced  Gainas  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont  in  the  face  of  a  superior  Ibrce,  by 
which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  and  pursued 
towards  the  Danube.    In  these  circumstances  he  relin- 
quished whatever  designs  he  might  have  entertained  on 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  East,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  light  cavalry,  and  resolved  to  fight  his  way  into 
the  Countries  beyond  the  river,  where  he  hoped  to 
resume  the  power  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally possessed,  as  the  leader  of  a  small  Sept,  or 
Tribe.   But  Cldin,  the  King  of  the  Huns,  occupied  all 
tbe  strong  positions  on  the  Southern  bank  of  th'e  stream 
which  the  fugitive  intended  to  pass  ;  and  being  unwill- 
ing that  nn  adventurer,  at  once  so  bold  and  faithless, 
should  have  the  means  of  forming  an  army  in  his  rear, 
and  desirous,  perhaps,  to  recommend  his  services  to 
the  lin|>enal  Court,  he  opposed  the  further  retreat  of 
tbe  vanquished  rebel.    Gainas,  reduced  to  despair, 
made  several  furious  charges  upon  tbe  lines  of  his 
antagonist,  in  one  of  which  he  was  slain,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  devote.)  band.    His  head 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  relieved  the  unwarlikc 
Emperor  from  the  fears  which  had  recently  oppressed 
htm,  as  well  for  his  life  as  for  his  cruwti.f 

Tbe  Peace  procured  by  this  victory  appears  to  have 
conlinued  unbroken  till  the  death  of  Arcadius.  Seven 
years  elapsed  between  these  two  events ;  during  which 
period  the  Goths  and  Huns,  satisfied  for  the  moment 
with  the  share  which  they  had  obtained  of  the  best 
lands  in  the  Empire,  and  resolved  to  check  the  further 
inroads  of  their  countrymen,  who  came  to  plunder 
mher  than  to  occupy  the  cultivated  fields,  proved  the 
main  defence  of  tbe  N  orthern  frontier.   The  tranquillity 


of  the  Capital,  indeed,  was  occasionally  disturbed  by 
the  contests  of  the  two  great  Religious  parties,  which 
at  that  time  divided  the  Christian  World,  the  Ariuns 
and  the  Catholics.  Then,  as  on  other  occasions,  the 
interests  of  the  true  Faith  were  made  the  pretext  for 
indulging  personal  animosity  und  for  gratifying  ambi- 
tions views;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  thousands 
of  Itoth  sexes,  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage which  they  used,  nor  the  import  of  the  question 
which  they  discussed,  were  ready  to  inflict  and  to  suffer 
deuth,  rather  than  yield  a  single  step  to  their  theological 
opponents.  The  Empress  herself,  who  hud  taken 
offence  at  the  Archbishop,  the  celebrated  Chr)«ustoin, 
mingled  in  these  disputes ;  and.  on  several  occasions, 
carried  her  county  t>o  far  as  to  convince  every  one  that 
her  zeal  was  stimulated  by  private  resentment,  and 
not.  as  she  professed,  by  a  regard  for  evangelical  truth 
and  piety. 

Zosimus  relates,  too,  that  in  the  year  404,  a  part  of 
Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor  was  laid  waste  by  an  irruption 
of  the  Isuurians,  who,  bursting  from  the  fastnesses  of 
Mount  Taurus,  swept  away  from  the  husbandmen  of 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  the  fruits  of  their  land,  and 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages.  This  temporary 
invasion  was  checked  by  Arbazacius,  who  soon  drove 
the  freebooters  back  into  the  hills,  and  strengthened 
the  military  posts  along  the  border;  his  reputation, 
however,  did  not  pass  unsullied  by  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  sold  to  the  marauders  the  facility  of  escape,  and 
accepted  a  share  of  their  booty  for  permission  to  carry 
away  the  remainder.  But  this  occurrence  did  not 
materially  interrupt  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,  which, 
us  we  have  already  remarked,  was  not  menaced  by  any 
powerful  enemy  until  after  the  demise  of  Arcadius, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  ol  May  408.» 

The  family  of  the  Emperor,  at  his  death,  consisted 
of  three  daughters  und  a  son.  This  last,  named  Theo- 
dosiits,  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  the  throne 
of  the  East,  now  become  hereditary,  fell  into  his  pos- 
session. His  mother  had  recently  paid  the  debt  of 
nature;  his  uncle  H  on  or  i  us  was  incapable  of  rendering 
any  assistance  in  the  government  of  a  State,  which  was 
already  become  more  a  rival  than  an  ally,  and  hence 
the  care  of  his  person  and  authority  naturally  devolved 
upon  the  great  Officers  of  the  court  and  of  the  army. 
There  is,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Procopius 
a  traditional  narrative,  setting  forth  that  Arcudius  had, 
by  a  special  clause  in  his  will,  confided  the  fortunes  of 
his  son  to  the  generosity  of  the  Persian  Monarch  ; 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  regarded  as  less  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  ambitious  views,  than  the  turbulent  Chiefs 
by  whom  the  throne  of  Con>tantinople  was  at  that 
period  surrounded.  Agalhias  relates  that  the  report  of 
such  an  arrangement  had  reached  his  times,  and,  with- 
out positively  calling  the  truth  of  it  in  question,  directs 
his  criticism  rather  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  than 
to  the  evidence  upon  which  it  had  been  believed. 
Subsequent  writers,  however,  who  have  bestowed  upon 
the  testament  of  Arcadius  fully  more  attention  than  it 
deserves,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Procopius  must 
have  been  misled  by  a  popular  story,  and  that  the 
young  Theodosius  was  in  no  respect  indebted  either  to 
the  counsels  or  the  arms  of  Persia,  t 
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History.      Availing  ourselves  of  the  pause  created  by  the  death 
— '  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  we  resume  the  history  of  the 
Prom      West  under  the  government  of  Honorius.    We  inten* 
D-     tionally  omit  the  details  of  a  second  African  war, 
395.      excited  by  Gildo,  a  brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  and 
*°       which  ended,  like  the  former,  in  the  defeat  and  death 
410*     of  ,he  PrinciPal  rcDe'9-  year  398  was  signalized  at 

M^rrit  of  once  ^  succcss'  ant*  kv  marriage  of  the  Em- 
Ha:i"riul.0  Penir  w'tn  his  cousin,  the  daughter  oC Stilicho;  events 
which  appear  to  have  employed  the  panegyrics  of 
Poetry,  as  well  as  the  diligence  of  those  minute  Annal- 
ists who  measure  the  importance  of  things  by  their 
local  interest  rather  than  by  their  effects  on  the  public 
welfare.  We  pass  on  to  a  more  momentous  occurrence 
in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Alaric.  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Goths. 
Advsaetof  We  nave  a,read)'  described  the  operations  which 
AUric.  took  place  in  Greece  when,  in  the  year  396,  a  various 
army,  under  the  Chief  just  named,  carried  terror  and 
devastation  from  the  shores  of  the  Danube  to  the 
extremity  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Ministers  of  Arcadius, 
jealous  of|  the  power  possessed  by  Stilicho,  who  had 
been  sent  to  deliver  the  Eastern  Empire  from  the  hor- 
rors of  invasion,  opposed  the  measures  of  their  ally  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Goths  effected  an  easy  escape 
from  his  hands.  The  Roman  General  was  even  com- 
manded to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius; 
while  Alaric  was  received  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  whose  territories  he  had  ravaged,  and 
whose  authority  he  had  laboured  to  subvert.  After 
having  destroyed  the  fairest  parts  of  Greece  and  plun- 
dered Kpirus,  the  Gothic  Prince  was  raised  by  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  Master-General 
of  the  Eastern  Illyricum.  Nor  did  his  elevation  stop 
here;  for  his  followers,  animated  by  his  numerous 
victories,  and  assured  of  future  success,  proclaimed 
him  King  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  all  the  Tribes  who 
owned  their  kindred  or  allegiance.* 
Hii  wo  Situated  between  the  two  Empires,  Alaric  could  not 
ccswm.  fail  to  prove  formidable  to  both.  Enraged,  perhaps, 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Romans  directed  by  the  splendid 
talents  of  Stilicho,  and,  at  all  events,  regarding  them 
ns  a  much  more  powerful  enemy  than  the  effeminate 
bands  of  Constantinople,  he  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  lead  his  troops  against  Honorius,  and  to 
effee',  if  possible,  the  entire  conquest  of  Italy.  After 
two  years*  preparation,  accordingly,  he  advanced  into 
the  warlike  Province  of  Pannonia,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plains  of 
Istria  and  Vcnetia.  But  these  achievements,  it  is 
obvious,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  expense 
of  much  time  and  bloodshed ;  and,  hence,  although 
he  be^an  the  war  in  the  year  400,  it  was  not  till  th- 
third  summer,  that  the  terror  of  his  arms  disturbed  th 
repose  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Milan.  Many  battles 
ami  sieges  must  in  the  interval  have  occupied  his  atten- 
tion and  thinned  his  ranks,  and  there  is  even  a  great 
air  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  the  Gothic 
King  was  compelled,  oftetier  than  once  during  that 
period,  to  retire  towards  the  Danube,  and  recruit  his 
forces  among  the  native  Tribes  who  lined  its  banks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  third  season,  however,  he 
approached  so  near  the  residence  of  the  feeble  Hono- 
rius, that  it  became  necessary  for  the  latter  either  to 
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relinquish  Italy  altogether  to  the  Barbarian  conqueror, 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  drive  him  once  more  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  Prince  himself,  yielding  to  his 
fears,  was  inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who 
recommended  an  immediate  retreat  into  Gaul ;  but 
Stilicho,  unwilling  to  abandon  the  city  and  country  of 
the  Romans  into  the  hands  of  a  savage  host,  which 
would  plunder  and  debase  the  venerable  memorials  of 
their  ancient  fame,  entreated  his  Sovereign  to  maintain.  Energy  of 
if  possible,  his  ground  at  Milan,  until  a  sufficient  army  Sulicbo. 
could  be  raised  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invader. 
With  this  view  the  gallant  General  repaired  to  the 
Northern  frontiers,  whither  the  best  disciplined  portion 
of  the  Legions  had  been  despatched.  He  crossed  the 
Alps  amidst  the  ice  and  snow  which  still  lingered  in 
their  valleys,  and  attacked  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Rhietia 
a  powerful  body  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  a  descent 
into  the  low  country.  He  induced  several  Tribes  of  the 
Alemanni  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
take  arms  against  a  people  who  were  already  become 
formidable  to  all  the  Western  nations  of  Europe.  In 
like  manner,  he  summoned  from  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  and  even  of  Caledonia,  every  cohort  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  immediate  defence  of  those  Provinces, 
and  ordered  them  to  hasten  their  march  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Italy.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  emergeucy, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  receive  into  his  ranks  a  nume- 
rous body  of  Alanian  horsemen,  although  former  events 
bad  taught  him  to  distrust  alike  their  discipline  and. 
their  fidelity.* 

But  the  activity  of  Stilicho  could  not  keep  pace  with  H«  u<h 
the  ambition  of  Alaric,  or  with  the  fears  of  Honorius.  Hunonm  i 
The  Gothic  army  having  crossed  the  Addua,  the  Roman 
Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  feeble  band  of  courtiers,  fieri 
Into  Liguria,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier  of  Gaul ;  but 
being  pressed  by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  he 
Bought  a  temporary  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Asta. 
The  King  of  the  Visigoths,  eager  to  terminate  the  war 
by  the  capture  of  the  Prince,  invested  the  place  with 
his  whole  force ;  and  as  the  means  of  defence  were 
email,  and  the  resolution  of  the  garrison  was  unsus- 
tained  either  by  courage  or  talent  in  their  leader,  the 
filege  would,  probably,  have  ended  in  a  speedy  capitula- 
tion, had  not  the  father-in-law  of  Honorius  descended 
from  the  adjoining  heights  with  a  body  of  soldiers 
determined  to  save  their  Em|>eror,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  appearance  of  this  able  Officer  soon 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Alaric,  who  imagined 
that  all  the  honour  and  wealth  to  be  gained  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asta  were  already  in  his  hands,  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  himself  surrounded,  and  exposed  to 
the  instant  attack  of  a  numerous  and  indignant  army. 
The  Chiefs  of  his  camp  compelled  him  to  adopt  the 
imdential  measure  of  retreating,  as  long  as  it  was 
in  their  power  to  escape,  and  to  carry  with  them 
the  load  of  booty  with  which  their  march  was  encum- 
bered.f 

From  Asta  we  trace  the  position  of  the  Goths  to  the  rVfriu  u, 
neighbourhood  of  Polentia,  where  they  appear  to  have  Cwh» »» 
pitched  their  tents.  On  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday, 
in  the  year  403,  Stilicho  attacked  them  whilst  employed 
in  their  devotions,  and  gained  an  important  victory. 
The  abilities  of  Alaric  were  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  he  mora  than  once  turned  the  tide  of  • 
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ff-Jary.  battle  against  the  assailants ;  but  the  steady  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans  finally  prevailed,  forced  the 
iotrenchmcnts  of  his  camp,  and  drove  him  from  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  cavalry.  The  spoils 
of  Greece,  which  the  Barbarians  still  carried  about  with 
them,  rewarded  the  success  of  the  conquerors  ;  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  felt  into  their  hands,  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  wife  of  Alaric,  still  loaded  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  and  recently  elated  with  the  hope  of 
occupying  the  throne  of  the  West. 
The  Gothic  Commander,  superior  to  the  caprice  of 
k^m to  fortune,  resolved  to  occupy  the  time  which  was  spent 
lew.  by  bis  enemies  in  congratulation,  in  the  bold  enterprise 
of  seizing  upon  Rome  itself,  and  thereby  of  indemnify- 
ing his  soldiers  for  their  loss  at  Polentia.  His  cavalry, 
which  had  retreated  in  tolerable  order,  was  still  equal 
to  a  rapid  march  across  the  Apennines;  and  hoping  to 
take  the  Capital  by  surprise,  he  had  no  doubt  of  grati- 
fying the  avarice  and  revenge  of  his  followers,  before 
any  considerable  body  of  troops  could  be  sent  against 
him.  But  the  vigilance  of  Stilicho  could  not  be  de- 
ceived. Rome  was  made  aware  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  it,  aud  supplied  with  a  garrison  from  the 
'•"•?"•»  neighbouring  territory.  Disappoiuted  a  second  time, 
the  despair  of  the  Barbarians  might  have  impelled 
them  to  some  rash  attempt  not  less  destructive  to  the 
country  than  a  more  regular  triumph  in  the  field  ;  a 
consideration  which  induced  the  Roman  General  to 
a  Truce,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  invaders  the 
of  retiring  without  further  loss  of  honour  or  of 
property.  The  conditions  were  accepted  on  the  part  of 
Alaric ;  but  as  every  concession  had  been  wrung  from 
him  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Chieftains,  who  exercised  a 
separate  authority  in  his  camp,  he  never  cordially  re- 
linquished the  determination  which  he  expressed  upon 
his  entrance  into  Italy,  of  finding  within  its  limits  either 
a  kingdom  or  a  grave.  It  is  upon  a  reference  to  such 
feelings  only  that  we  can  account  for  his  attempt  upon 
Verona  while  pursuing  his  retreat  towards  the  Rhcctian 
Alps.  His  intention  was,  by  a  sudden  assault,  to  take 
that  important  city,  the  key  of  the  fine  country  by  which 
it  is  surrounded ;  but  his  design  being  made  known  by 
certain  traitors  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Stilicho,  he  was  attacked  in  front  and  flank  by  a  supe- 
rior force,  and  punished  with  a  defeat  not  less  st' ve  re 
than  he  had  sustained  at  Polentia.  On  this  occasion 
owed  his  personal  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
and  to  an  unskilful  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
.thuii,  who,  iu  their  eagerness  to  conquer,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  thereby  made  an  opening  for  the  Gothic 
cavalry  in  charge.  Alaric,  although  discomfited,  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  field  against  Stilicho,  until,  finding 
his  men  sinking  under  (he  weight  of  disease  and  famine, 
hn  thought  proper  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  cap- 
tains, aud  embrace  the  opportunity  which  was  held  out 
to  him  for  effecting  a  retreat.* 
Rome,  recently  delivered  from  the  terror  of  an  as- 
<--»ntami  iault,  exprtssed  an  ardent  desire  to  receive  within  her 
x.  d.  walls  the  son  of  Thcodosius.  After  some  delay  he  was 
induced  to  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Senate  ; 
and,  at  length,  in  the  month  of  December,  403,  he  en- 
tered the  city  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  ancient  Triumph  ; 
having  by  his  side  in  the  same  chariot  the  indefatigable 
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Commander,  by  whose  talents  and  courage  Italy  was 
for  a  time  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  sanguinary 
foe.  In  the  Games  which  followed,  Honorius  abolished, 
by  a  formal  decree,  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  Gladiators ; 
following  in  this  measure  not  only  the  counsels  of 
Religion,  but  also  the  softer  spirit  of  the  Age,  which 
had  begun  to  take  offence  at  the  sight  of  blood  so 
profitably  and  cruelly  shed.* 

The  Capital  of  Italy  had  not  for  many  years  been  Fixu'th'e 
regarded  as  the  residence  of  her  Sovereigns.  During  teat  of  hu 
the  preceding  century,  indeed,  Rome  had  only  three  r 
times  witnessed  the  presence  of  an  Emperor;  and  as  41 
the  reasons  assigned  for  transferring  the  Court  to  a 
position  nearer  the  important  frontier  of  the  Pannonian 
Provinces,  had  reconciled  the  citizens  to  the  change,  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  detain  Honorius 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Carsars.  The  people  of  Milan 
solicited  him  to  return  to  their  city ;  but  the  alarm  which 
he  had  suffered  on  the  approach  of  Alaric  determined 
biro  to  make  choice  of  a  situation,  where  he  might  more 
easily  obtain  the  means  of  defence,  or  of  flight.  He 
selected  Ravenna,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  after,  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  Government  and  the  Metropolis  of 
Italy.f 

A  series  of  events  about  this  period  distracted  the  tmuion  o. 
Western  Empire  ;  but  they  arc  so  indistinctly  arranged  July  by  Rv 
by  Zosimus,  the  only  regular  Historian  to  whom  we  dagaism. 
can  refer,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
order.    It  was,  probably,  in  the  second  year  after  the 
repulse  of  Alaric,  that  a  German  Prince,  named  Rada- 
gaisus,  descended  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  host  of  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Bur- 
gundiaus,  to  attack  Italy  and  Gaul.    This  mighty  army, 
consisting  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  section  of  which, 
under  the  personal  and  of  the  Sovereign,  ad- 

vanced towards  the  Upper  Danube,  with  the  view  of 
pouring  down  upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Hono- 
rius. The  safety  of  Rome  and  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  were  once  more  intrusted  to  the  prudent  valour 
of  Stilicho  ;  but  so  unexpected  was  the  inroad  upon 
Pannonia,  and  so  reluctant  had  the  people  of  Italy 
become  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  attempt  the  protection  of  a  distant  frontier, 
or  even  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  Legions 
were  accordingly  reinforced  with  large  bodies  of  Bar- 
barian auxiliaries,  Huns,  Goths,  and  Alans,  who  appear 
to  have  engaged  on  either  side  indifferently,  and  to 
have  chosen  the  standard  of  Stilicho  or  of  Radagnisus, 
according  to  their  individual  preferences.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman  General  to  make  no  d^wUo,, 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy  until  he  could  of  hU  army 
attack  him  with  his  whole  assembled  force,  and  in  nu  l>y  Sulielio. 
advantageous  position.    In  his  camp  at  Pavia  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Germans  had  issued  from 
the  mountains,  crossed  the  Po,  and  even  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Florence,  which  they  were  preparing  to 
besiege.    It  grieved  him  to  hear  that  several  of  the 
finest  towns  in  the  upper  Provinces  were  pillaged  and 
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destroyed  ;  but  as  his  arrangements  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted, he  confined  his  exertion*  to  the  increase  and 
discipline  of  his  army.    At  length,  when  the  Barba- 
rian* had  for  some  time  wasted  their  strength  against 
the  walla  of  Florence,  he  advanced  to  complete  their 
destruction.  He  began  by  surrounding  their  camp  with 
a  deep  ditch  and  rum  part,  which  at  once  cut  them  off 
from  retreat  and  from  a  supply  of  provisions.  Several 
skirmishes,  indeed,  appear  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  which  were  attended  with 
various  success ;  but,  in  the  end,  Radagaisus  found 
himself  confined  to  a  narrow  space  of  ground  between 
the  city  and  the  eircumvallalion  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested, and  rendered  alike  incapable  of  commanding  a 
field  in  which  to  tight,  or  an  opening  by  which  to 
retire.    He  resolved,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  a 
treaty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  listen  to  a  proposal  to  that 
effect  made  by  his  prudent  antagonist ;  who,  as  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  recruit  his  Legions,  avoided 
every  occasion  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  nieti.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  motives  in  which  it  originated, 
the  negotiation  was  followed  by  nn  issue  fatal  to  the 
lite  of  the  German  Prince  and  to  the  tame  of  Stilicho. 
Under  some  pretence,  which  has  not  been  explained, 
Radagaisus  was  disgracefully  belicndetl,  and  his  people 
were  sold  for  slaves,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
surrounding  country.* 
The  remain.     1"nc  otni'r  divisions  of  the  grand  army,  which  had 
4erofhn    descended  to  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  turned  their 
army  in-     line  of  march  towards  the  West,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
wde»  GmI.  entered  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Uaul.   This  invasion 
is  the  more  memorable  from  the  fuct  that  the  mixed  host 
of  Vandals,  Burgundians,  Alans,  anil  Sueviaus  never 
afterwards  retreated,  but  made  a  final  settlement  in  the 
country  which  they  overran.    To  save  Ilulv,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Honor  ins,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
successively  withdrew  the  regular  troops  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  leaving  all  the  C  ountries 
beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Forth,  to  the 
of  Barbarian  warfare.    The  forts  on  the  Rhine 
dismantled,  the  garrisons  were  removed,  and  the 
interests  of  Rome,  on  that  important  frontier,  were  con- 
fided to  the  arms  of  the  friendly  Tribes  w  ho  had  accepted 
the  alliance  of  her  Generals.     Hence  the  German  in- 
vaders met  with  no  effectual  resistance  in  their  march 
through  the  seventeen  Provinces  of  Uaul.    Two  or  three 
cities  might,  perhaps,  withstand  a  siege ;  and,  in  some 
places,  the  raw  levies  which  were  raised  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  might  dispute  a  strong  pass  w  ith  the  van- 
guard of  the  conquerors;  but,  in  the  annals  of  that 
period,  so  few  indications  remain  of  a  resolute  defence 
or  a  protracted  struggle,  that  we  follow  the  advance  of 
the  Burgundians  and  their  allies  from  the  river  to  the 
Pyrenees,  as  if  they  were  marching  through  a  peaceful 
territory  f 

A  similar  cause  produced  a  similar  efTect  in  Britain. 
The  principal  stations  in  that  Island  were  stripped  of  the 
troops  which  usually  kept  the  surrounding  country  in 
awe ;  upon  which  the  Provincials,  who  had  long  been 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  rushed  to  arms,  and  asserted 
for  a  moment  a  precarious  independence.  They  raised 
to  the  British  throne  two  Emperors,  whom  they  almost 
immediately  afterwards  deposed  Hnd  murdered.  Fn*ci- 
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nated  by  the  mere  sound  of  a  uame,  they  next  exalted  to 
the  Imperial  dignity  a  private  soldier  called  Constan- 
tino, who  had  neither  talents  nor  experience  to  qualify 
him  for  his  high  office.  But  he  had.  nevertheless,  pe- 
netration enough  to  perceive  that  his  safety  would  be 
most  effectually  secured  by  giving  employment  to  his 
rude  subjects,  and  by  directing  their  impetuous  valour 
against  a  people  whom  thev  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  their  natural  enemies.  He  conducted  a  large  body  of 
them  across  the  Channel  into  Gaul,  where  he  announced 
himself  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  West,  and  invited  the 
allegiance  of  all  the  districts  which  were  not  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  German  conquerors.  He 
then  marched  against  the  Vandals  and  Burgundians. 
over  whom,  as  he  generally  surprised  them  in  detached 
bodies,  he  gained  repeated  advantages.  He  even  foiled 
the  Imperial  General  whom  Honorius  commanded  to 
send  his  head  to  Ravenna;  and.  finally,  pursuing  his 
fortune  into  Spain,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
authority  among  all  the  nations  of  that  fine  Peninsula. 
The  son  ol 'Theodnsius,  who  despaired  of  subduing  him, 
admitted  his  claims  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  West,  and 
even  asked  his  assistance  to  expel  the  Goths  from  Italy, 
to  the  fairest  parts  of  which  they  now  began  to  main- 
tain an  hereditary  right.* 

It  would  appear  that  Constantino  crossed  the  Alps  to 
cooperate  with  his  Imperial  ally  against  their  common 
enemy ;  but  the  result  of  the  expedition,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  is  concealed  in  the  turbulent  scenes 
which  followed.  Spain  was  excited  to  insurrection  by 
the  Count  Geroulius,  one  of  the  bravest  Generals  of  the 
British  monarch  ;  and,  hence,  Constuntine  had  no  sooner 
returned  to  Aries,  the  seat  of  his  Government,  than  he 
found  his  title  disputed  by  Maximus,  (whom  the  rebel- 
lious Commander  had  invested  with  the  Purple.)  and  hia 
Capital  besieged.  While  Gerontius  lay  before  the  walls 
of  Aries,  a  Roman  army,  which  had  passed  the  moun- 
tains, appeared  under  the  banners  of  Coustantius,  whose 
commission  instructed  him  to  depose  both  pretenders 
and  to  restore  Spain  and  Gaul  to  the  sceptre  of  Houo- 
rius.  The  insurgent  Chief  escaped  across  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  put  himself  to  death ;  Maximus  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  underwent 
a  similar  fate ;  aud,  consequently,  none  remained  but 
Constantino,  who  h.  d  to  contend  with  a  captain  far  hia 
superior  in  courage  and  military  science.  Sensible  of 
the  dangers  which  environed  him,  the  King  of  Britain 
and  Gaul  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Franks 
and  Alrmanni,  who  engaged  to  assist  him  with  a  nume- 
rous army ;  but  Coustantius  anticipated  the  motions  of 
these  allies,  met  them  in  their  own  country,  and  visited, 
them  with  a  tremendous  defeat.  The  usurper,  unable 
to  take  the  field,  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  conqueror;  and,  having  obtained  a  promise  of  per- 
sonal safely,  he  set  out  in  company  with  his  son  on  the 
way  to  Ravenna.  To  excite  the  veneration  or  fears  of 
the  Emperor,  the  deposed  monarch  caused  himself  to 
be  clothed  with  the  character  of  a  Priest,  an  expedient, 
however,  which  did  not  avail ;  fur  when  he  and  the 
young  Prince  had  nearly  attained  the  end  of  their 
journey,  an  order  from  the  Palace  consigned  them  both 
to  the  hands  of  a 
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Htbxj.      Bat  the  course  of  events  recalls  ns  to  the  History  of 
A  Uric,  who  wax  about  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  characters  of  tiiat  interesting  drama  which 
preceded  the  downfal  of  the  Western  Empire.    On  his 
retreat  from  Italy  after  the  defeat  i  t  Verona,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  suffered  many  privations,  and  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  army  ;  hut  die  King  of  the  Goths  had 
long  been  exercised  in  all  the  casualties  which  belong 
to  war,  and  could  hear  them  with  equanimity,  while  his 
ranks  received  an  immediate  accession  from  bis  mi- 
grating countrymen  who  hung  on  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  and  whom  the  fame  of  his  exploits  and  the 
hope  of  plunder  attracted  to  his  standard.    He  was, 
therefore,  very  soon  iu  a  capacity  to  take  the  field  cither 
*s  the  enemy  or  as  the  ally  of  Hrmorius.    In  virtue  of 
the  office  which  be  held  under  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
Master-General  of  the  further  Illyricum,  he  was  entitled 
to  maintain  a  considerable  military  force ;  and  ns  his 
secret  object  was  to  extend  his  power  on  both  sides  of 
the  Adriatic,  it  seems  to  hove  been  to  him  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  indifference  whether  he  should  begin  by 
•Hacking  the  Sovereign  of  Ravenna,  or  his  feeble  brother 
at  Constantinople.    Stilicho,  who  joined  to  the  expe- 
rience of  a  warrior  the  penetration  and  wisdom  of  a 
consummate  politician,  determined  to  gain  the  Gothic 
King,  by  raising  him  to  nn  honourable  station  in  Italy, 
and  by  pointing  out  a  profitable  employment  for  his 
iifj  arms.    Alaric  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the  chief 
:-   command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  1  llyriun  Praefecture, 
and  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  nn  inroad  into 
the  territories  of  Arcadius,  to  w  hich,  for  certain  reasons 
of  state,  Stilicho  thought  it  expedient  to  revive  the  claims 
of  hi%  master.    He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  pre- 
tended to  obey  the  orders  communicated  to  him  from 
the  Court  of  Kavenna ;  but  discovering,  perhaps,  the 
true  motive  which  guided  the  policy  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  lie  soon  relinquished  his  enterprise  against 
in:      Thessaly  and  Epirns  and  removed  his  camp  to  the 
ruv    confines  of  Italy.    Actuated  by  the  most  various  and 
inconsistent  motives,  Alaric  now  demanded  a  reward 
for  liis  services  in  the  East ;  insinuating,  in  no  ambi- 
guous language,  that,  if  Hunorius  did  not  immediately 
accede  to  his  wishes  he  would  w  ithout  delay  indemnify 
himseif  and  his  followers  by  seizing  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  adjoining  Provinces.* 
r. ■  ■rvtu-    In  this  very  difficult  crisis,  Stilicho  anticipated  some 
C.*jX"  ,<1va,lla£e  frnm  consulting  the  Senate.    He  repaired  to 
•;ronr*«  ^ofne>  whither,  aUo,  he  appears  to  have  conducted  the 
<<  *<«     Emperor  ;  and  there,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars,  he 
t»'*tl   laid  twfore  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation  the  state 
of  public  a  flairs,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  such  advice  as 
might  enable  him  to  save  at  once  the  honour  and  peace 
of  the  Country.    The  spirit  of  Brutus  seemed  to  revive, 
for  a  moment,  within  the  walls  of  the  Senate-house. 
The  Memhers.  generally,  denounced  the  system  of  go- 
vernment which  had  put  the  weapons  of  the  Romans 
into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  and  brought  on  the  dis- 
graceful alternative  either  of  purchasing  forbearance,  or 
of  violating  the  national  faith.    Stilicho  applauded  the 
patriotism  of  the  Senators,  and  approved  the  display  of 
independent  sentiments  which  animated  their  delibera- 
tions ;  but  be  reminded  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Gothic  camp  overlooked  the  richest  plains  of  Italy,  that 
it  was  full  of  soldiers  to  whom  war  had  become  a  pastime 
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or  a  trade,  and  that  if  they  did  not  gratify  the  demands 
of  Alaric,  they  must  consent  to  behold  their  cities  levelled 
with  the  ground,  their  fields  laid  waste,  and  their  pas- 
tures stripped  of  their  flocks.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
that  four  thousand  |>ounds  of  gold  should  be  presented 
to  the  King  of  the  Goths,  in  name  of  compensation  or 
of  subsidy  ;  an  arrangement  which  was  justly  described 
by  one  of  the  speakers  as  a  Treaty  not  of  Peace  but  of 
servitude.*  • 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  principles  adopted  in  Disgrace 
the  government  of  Stilicho,  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  ""'V'"'?' 
the  Goths  by  conceding  too  much  to  the  pusillanimous  ° 
feelings  which  prevailed  among  the  Italians.  The  Bar- 
barian auxiliaries  were  now,  in  fact,  become  the  standing 
army  of  the  Empire;  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to 
complete  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  name,  but  the 
elevation  of  a  Gothic  Prince  to  the  throne  of  Augustus. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fear  of  this  disgraceful  result,  which 
excited  against  the  Minister  that  suspicion  or  hatred 
which  soon  afterwards  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his 
influence  and  of  his  life.  His  authority  was  gradually 
undermined  in  the  Palace  by  the  crafty  measures  of 
Olympius,  who  irritated  the  pride  and  alarmed  the  fears 
of  Hunorius.  by  representing  to  him  that  the  absolute 
rule,  exercised  by  his  father-in-law,  diminished  the 
splendour  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  was,  probably, 
meant  to  pave  the  way,  on  the  part  of  the  General,  for 
the  assumption  of  a  title  of  which  he  had  long  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges.  Similar  intrigues  propagated  similar 
apprehensions  in  the  camp  at  Pavia,  where  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  army  continued  to  practise  the  forms  of 
ancient  discipline.  The  friends  of  Stilicho  were  the 
first  victims  of  insurrection ;  mid  among  them  were  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  Stale  and  Uie  prin- 
cipal Officers  of  Government.  At  length,  the  hero  himself, 
who  had  repaired  to  Ravenna,  was  seduced  from  the 
altar  under  an  oath  of  protect  ion,  and  insUutly  beheaded 
by  the  sword  of  Count  Heraclion.t 

The  blind  rage  which  thus  deprived  the  Empire  of  its  The  perw 
last  defence,  could  not  be  satisfied  while  any  one  sur-  'huti*V^ 
vived  who  bore  the  name  or  blood  of  Stilicho.  His  sou  11 
Euchcrius,  whom  it  was  said  he  meant  to  raise  to  the 
Sovereign  power,  was  pursued  and  put  to  death.  His 
personal  adherents  were  persecuted  under  various  pre- 
texts, and  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  being  privy  to 
a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  deposition  of  the  weak-minded  Honorius.  The 
vindictive  temper  of  Olympius  allowed  no  individual  to 
escape  who  had  contributed  to  the  fame  or  shared  the 
bounty  of  the  Master  General  of  the  West ;  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  Claudiun  the  Poet,  whose  muse  was 
never  silent  when  the  arms  of  Stilicho  were  successful, 
was  involved  in  the  calamities  which  overtook  the  fur- 
tunes  of  the  latter.  He  employed  his  wit  against  a 
powerful  courtier  who  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  his  patron, 
and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  n  degree  of  danger  which 
could  only  be  averted  by  a  humiliating  acknowledgment 
of  his  offence.  A  cloud,  indeed,  hangs  over  the  close  of 
his  history,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  last  days  were 
embittered  by  the  comity  of  those  who  haled  him  for 
the  love  which  he  expressed  for  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths.J 
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While  the  infatuated  Ministers  of  Ilonorius  were 
pursuing  the  objects  of  their  private  revenue,  or  grati- 
fying the  cupidity  of  their  partisans,  Alaric,  who  no 
longer  dreaded  the  Italian  Legions,  resumed  his  inten- 
tion of  marching  to  Rome.  The  subsidy  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  Senate  was  not  yet  paid ;  and  the 
w  ily  Barbarian, who  still  retained  his  position  at /Emona, 
had  penetration  enough  tn  perceive  that  the  failure  of 
the  Imperial  treasurer  in  regard  to  the  main  cundi'.iun 
of  the  Treaty,  supplied  him  with  a  pretext  for  invading 
Mom:  Italy,  which  might  be  turned  to  much  greater  udvautage 
thatt  he  could  gain  from  the  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
He  covered  his  ambitious  designs,  however,  with  a  fair 
show  of  moderation.  He  listened  to  the  excuses  which 
were  urged  by  the  Ministers  of  Ilonorius,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  grant  delay,  on  condition  that  two  young 
noblemen  should  be  sent  to  his  camp,  as  pledges  for 
the  sincerity  of  their  fathers.  The  Court  of  Ravenna, 
still  ignorant  of  the  character  from  whom  they  had  so 
much  to  fear,  attributed  the  negotiations  of  Alaric  to 
his  sense  of  weakness,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  his 
late  disasters  ;  but  while  they  were  cherishing  this 
groundless  persuasion,  the  Gothic  King  descended  from 
Cross*!  the  the  Alps,  passed  the  Po,  and  reduced  some  of  the  most 
P*>  opulent  cities  in  the  North  of  Italy.    Aquileia,  Altinum, 

r»t  dues*"  ^°"cor*lia.  ar>d  Cremona  opened  their  gates  at  his 
approach;  while  the  numerous  bands  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Empire,  ashamed  of 
the  apathy  which  had  sunk  down  upon  their  leaders, 
and  smitten  at  the  same  time  with  the  desire  of  sharing 
the  triumphs  of  their  native  Prince,  crowded  to  his 
standard,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand.  Not  choos- 
ing to  incur  delay  by  attacking  Ravenna,  he  pushed  on 
his  columns  till  he  had  secured  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  from  which,  without  the  slightest  interruption, 
he  continued  his  march  to  the  walls  of  Rome.* 

When  the  Capital  of  the  Western  World  was  first  be- 
sieged by  Alarirt,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  not  less 
titan  twelve  hundred  thousand,  including  all  ages  and 
both  sexes ;  and  as  the  principal  supplies  of  food  were 
conveyed  by  water,  and  usually  from  a  great  distance, 
the  miseries  incident  to  an  interruption  of  the  usual 
communication  by  the  Tybcr,  could  not  fail  to  prove 
extremely  distressing.  The  Gothic  General,  aware  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  citizens  were  placed, 
did  not  attempt  to  batter  down  their  walls  nor  storm 
their  ramparts  ;  but,  trusting  to  the  surer  operation  of 
famine  and  disease,  satisfied  himself  with  watching  their 
gates,  and  stopping  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  Ro- 
mans, at  first  indignant  that  a  Barbarian  should  presume 
to  make  himself  master  of  their  magnificent  city,  were 
soon  brought  to  feel  that  the  pride  of  name  and  of  an- 
cient nice  is  of  no  avail  if  unaccompanied  with  valour  ; 
and  they  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  the  skill 
and  prudence  which  formerly  distinguished  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Commonwealth,  were  now  inherited  by 
an  illiterate  Scythian.  In  their  impotent  rage  they 
took  away  the  life  of  Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilicho, 
Screoa.  whom  they  accused  of  holding  a  traitorous  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy ;  but  used  no  means  to  drive  from 
before  their  walls  the  Barbarian  host,  whose  presence 
they  regarded  as  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  terror. t 
Senate  pro-  The  sufferings  which  they  endured  before  they  would 
poi«  to  ci-  consent  to  propose  terms  to  the  invader,  atoned  in  some 
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degree  for  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the  Senator*,  in 
their  quality  of  soldiers  and  as  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  people.  Famine  had  rendered  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  familiar  with  the  greatest  evils  which  can 
afflict  human  nature.  Thousands  had  died  from  want, 
or  from  the  use  of  improper  food ;  and  a  pestilence, 
created  by  the  stench  of  putrid  bodies,  rapidly  thinned 
the  renmiuing  population.  In  this  distressing  crisis,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  to  address  the 
clemency  or  the  avarice  of  Alaric.  Two  ambassadors 
proceeded  to  his  camp,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
willinptess  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Empire  to  enter 
into  u  Treaty  with  htm,  founded  on  such  terms  as  might 
be  compatible  with  the  honour  of  Romans,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  an  Imperial  city.  They  reminded  him  of 
the  formidable  numbers  who  still  peopled  the  streets  of 
the  Capital,  and  of  their  determination  to  die  with  arms 
iu  their  hands,  rather  than  nubmit  to  a  disgraceful  capi- 
tulation. The  Goth  listened  to  their  harangue  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  and  cooly  replied,  the  "  thicker  the 
hay,  the  more  easily  is  it  mowed."  This  remark  he 
accompanied  with  a  loud  laugh  ;  after  which  he  conde- 
scended to  return  to  the  question  of  Peace,  and  informed 
the  envoys  that  he  would  remove  from  their  city  on 
condition  of  receiving  all  the  gold  it  contained,  all  the 
silver,  the  richest  of  their  furniture,  and  all  the  slaves 
of  Barbarian  extraction.  "  If  you  take  these  things  from 
us,"  said  one  of  the  ambassadors, "  what  may  it  be  your 
pleasure  to  leave  to  us  f  "  Your  lives,"  rejoined  the 
haughty  conqueror.  This  answer  shut  their  mouths,  K*P*7  °( 
and  seemed  to  banish  all  hope.  They  requested  per-  |jJ^;JJ" 
mission  to  return  to  the  city  to  receive  further  instruc-  tion»  a^rei 
tions  from  their  constituents.  Alaric  consented  to  this  upon, 
proposal,  and  even  granted  a  short  truce,  in  order  that 
the  Senate  might  deliberate  in  perfect  security.  De- 
spairing of  all  assistance  from  without,  and  unable  to 
resist  any  longer  the  progress  of  disease  within  the 
walls,  the  Magistrates  of  Rome  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  their  situation,  and  begged  to  be  informed  by 
their  enemy  on  what  conditions  he  would  relieve  them 
from  his  presence.  In  reply,  he  insisted  upon  tlie 
immediate  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes 
of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth, 
and  of  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pepper.  Hav- 
ing obtained  this  costly  ransom  he  withdrew  his  army 
into  the  Tuscan  Province,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
the  winter;  having  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  to 
find  his  ranks  increased  by  the  accession  of  forty  thou- 
sand slaves  whom  he  had  liberated  from  their  Roman 
masters.* 

In  the  following  year,  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  Moderaiio 
by  a  hundred  thousand  devoted  warriors,  Alaric  might  oftbeGoui 
at  once  have  resumed  tlie  conquest  of  Italy,  and  even 
aspired  to  the  supreme  power  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.    But,  instead  of  following  up  his 
advantages  with  a  strong  hand,  he  showed  himself 
ready  to  listen  to  terms  for  a  lasting  Peace.    In  fact,  he 
had  all  along  declared  himself  the  friend  of  tranquillity 
and  of  Rome  ;  ond  even  in  the  moment  of  his  most 
splendid  successes,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  nothing 
more  lofty  than  the  appointment  of  Master-General  of 
the  Italian  Provinces.    Tlie  facility,  loo.  with  which  he 
had  uniformly  opened  tuts  ears  to  the  offers  of  Stilicho, 
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and  had  withdrawn  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Country, 
while  the  tide  of  fortune  was  still  running  high  in  his 
favour,  presents  a  remarkable  proof  in  support  of  his 
sincerity;  while,  on  the  occasion  now  more  itnmedi- 
diately  before  us,  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  of  vic- 
tory which  lay  open  before  him,  he  proffered  to  Hono- 
rius the  support  of  his  arms,  on  the  easy  conditions  of 
being  invested  with  the  military  office  already  mentioned, 
of  being  supplied  with  a  small  subsidy  of  corn  and  money, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  exercise  a  separate  command 
in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Noricum.  In  point  of  territory 
he  would  even  have  been  satisfied  with  Noricum  alone, 
rather  than  involve  the  Empire  again  in  the  perils  of 
war.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  motive  for  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Gothic  Prince.  That  he  had  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  Sovereignty  of  some  portion  of  Italy, 
from  the  first  hour  that  he  entered  it,  is  certain 
from  the  resolution,  which  he  repeatedly  expressed,  of 
finding  in  it  either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave  ;  and 
that  he  continued  to  cherish  this  lofty  ambition  ad- 
mits of  little  doubt,  from  the  perseverance  with  which 
be  renewed  his  invasion  whenever  he  could  find  a  pre- 
text for  attacking  Hnnorius.  But  it  may  be  presumed 
that  neither  his  hopes  nor  his  wishes,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, extended  to  the  occupation  of  all  the  Italian 
Provinces ;  and,  moreover,  that,  either  from  superstition, 
or  an  undefined  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Roman  World,"  he  was  desirous  to  abstain  from 
violating  the  sanctity  of  her  walls.  The  city  of  the 
Crura  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  Christianity  West- 
ward of  the  Adriatic ;  was  hallowed  by  many  sacred 
associations  connected  with  the  History  of  the  true  faith, 
f  well  as  with  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  its  most 
distinguished  ministers ;  and  contained,  besides,  many 
relit*  of  the  Apostles,  and  buildings  consecrated  to 
their  memories.  His  respect  for  the  authority  of  Reli- 
gion was,  indeed,  fully  manifested,  when  he  finally 
obtained  possession  of  Rome  ;  and  the  fear  of  sacrilege 
was  fmrnd  to  check  the  avarice  of  his  followers  in  cases 
where  the  most  rigid  military  discipline  would  have 
been  entirely  disregarded. 

But  the  moderation  of  Alaric,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  proceeded,  produced  not  the  proper  effect 
on  the  foolish  Ministers  of  Honorius.  Viewing  the  in- 
vader's abstinence  as  a  proof  of  weakness,  they  received 
his  proposals  with  contempt,  and  answered  them  with 
insolence ;  and,  in  order  to  bind  themselves  to  nn  unde- 
viating  system  of  hostility,  they  swore  by  the  life  of  the 
Emperor,  tbat  they  would  not  in  any  circumstances 
listen  to  any  terms  of  pence  with  the  Barbarian  who 
had  dared  to  dishonour  them  by  offering  to  treat  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  The  Gothic  Ruler  had  the  means 
of  revenge  in  his  own  hands.  The  Emperor  and  his 
Cocrt,  it  is  true,  were  defended  by  the  marshes  of  Ra- 
venna, and,  if  hard  pressed,  could  make  their  escape 
by  sen ;  but  Rome  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  Alaric,  and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Straits  of  Sicily,  had  neither  garrisons  nor  armies  to 
withstand  the  progress  of  his  warlike  multitudes.  In- 
stead, however,  of  renewing  the  siege  of  the  city,  he 
resolved  at  once  lo  cut  off  its  supplies,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  Ostiu,  its  principal  port,  situated  ut  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  terror  of  famine,  on  this 
occasion,  brought  the  inhabitants  to  an  immediate  sub- 
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mission.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Goths,  they  con- 
sented to  raise  Attatus,  the  l'ra;fect.  to  the  throne  of  the 
West,  and  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  son  of 
Theodosius,  who  had  sacrificed  their  interests  through 
obstinacy  and  pride.* 

Alaric  soon  discovered  that  the  tool  which  he  meant 
to  employ  in  the  person  of  Attalus  could  not  be  used 
either  with  safety  or  advantage ;  and  finding,  besides, 
that  his  elevation  to  the  Purple  would  prove  an  insuper-  Attalus  d«- . 
able  obstacle  to  the  pacific  arrangements  which  he  p°»»a.  Th» 
professed  to  have  in  view,  he  reduced  him  once  more  G»<»>*«<" 
to  a  private  station.    In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and  offer  «*■"• 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  Goths 
and  Romans,  the  new  Emperor  was  publicly  stripped 
of  the  diadem  and  robe  of  State,  which  were  sent  to 
Honorius  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  and  Peace.  But 
no  concessions  made  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Visigoths 
could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Imperial  Ministers. 
On  the  contrary,  they  prevailed  upon  their  master  to 
publish,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  that  the  guilt  of  Alaric 
could  never  be  effaced,  and  that  it  had  for  ever  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  most  distant  hope  of  accomplishing 
an  alliance  with  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Empire.f 

The  indignant  Prince  immediately  turned  the  van  of  Alirie 
his  army,  for  the  third  time,  towards  Rome,  where  he 
meant  to  punish  the  arrogance  of  Honorius  and  the  lhlnl  k 
infatuation  of  his  counsellors.  J  The  Senate,  aware  of  take*,  and 
the  provocation  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  in-  sacks  it. 
vader,  made  preparations  to  defend  the  walls  until 
relief  could  be  brought  to  them  from  the  nearest  mili- 
tary station  ;  from  Ravenna,  or  even  from  Africa  ;  but 
the  people  at  large,  remembering  the  horrors  of  (he 
former  siege,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their 
Government,  could  not  be  induced  to  cooperate  with 
this  sudden  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Nobles.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  one  of  the  gates  was  opened,  by 
which  the  Goths  rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  without  resistance  ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  first 
instance,  without  bloodshed.  Their  Chief  had  given 
the  most  ample  permission  to  seize  upon  the  riches  of 
the  vanquished  wherever  they  could  find  them  ;  but  he 
commanded  his  soldiers,  at  the  same  time,  to  respect 
every  building  and  utensil  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Religion ;  and,  above  all,  to  spare  the  lives  of  those  who 
appeared  in  the  streets  unarmed.  There  is  but  too 
much  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  enormities 
usual  upon  the  sucking  of  a  large  town  disgraced,  in 
some  measure,  the  triumph  of  Alaric.  Among  his 
followers  there  were  many  who  looked  for  authority  and 
example  to  their  immediate  leaders,  who,  ngnin,  acknow- 
ledged but  a  very  slight  dependence  upon  the  Sovereign 
under  whose  banners  4hey  fought ;  and  hence,  what- 
ever might  be  the  humane  policy  of  Alaric,  we  cannot 
refuse  our  belief  to  the  statements  of  Procopius  and 
St.  Jerome,  both  of  whom  assure  us  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  Romans  was  very  great.  Thousands,  too,  were 
reduced  to  indigence  and  servitude ;  for,  in  order  to 
prevent  murder,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Golds  lo 
expose  their  prisoners  lo  sale.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
it  caunot  be  denied  that  the  professions  of  Alaric  in 
favour  of  Peace  and  of  Rome  were  justified  to  a  great 
extent  by  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion  ;  and 
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HUtory.  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Capital  of  the 
Western  Empire  suffered  less  from  the  arms  of  the 
Goths  than  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, or  even  from  those  of  the  Germans  ten  centuries 
later* 

In  reviewing  the  principal  events  recorded  in  this 
section,  the  reader  of  History  is  naturally  seized  with 
astonishment  at  the  great  change  of  character  in  the 
Roman  |>eop!e,  as  well  as  with  the  |x>wer,  the  military 
skill,  and  political  prudence  of  the  Northern  nations, 
by  whom  they  were  so  often  defeated,  and  finally  con- 
quered. The  spirit  which  established  the  Common* 
wealth,  and  extended  the  arms  of  Rome  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ancient  World,  had,  in  the  days  of  lionorius, 
and  even  of  his  renowned  father,  given  place  to  the 
love  of  ease,  or  to  a  pusillanimous  dread  of  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  war.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
recruit  the  Legions,  raised  even  for  the  defence  of  the 
Italian  frontier,  without  having  recourse  to  such  means 
ns  ut  once  disgraced  the  soldier,  and  proved  that  he  was 
unfit  for  the  duties  to  which  he  was  called.  A  con- 
temptible superstition,  the  first  fruits  of  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity, had  directed  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  to 
mystic  dreams  and  ridiculous  riles ;  while  the  luxurious 
mode  of  living  pursued  by  the  great  had  vitiated  the 
habits  of  the  lower  orders,  and  prepared  them  to  become 
slaves  lo  their  appetites  before  they  were  compelled  to 
become  servants  to  the  Goths.  Rome,  in  truth,  pre- 
sented within  her  walls  the  condensed  vice  and  misery 
of  a  large  nation.  Her  Nobles,  who  could  squander 
individually  the  wealth  of  a  whole  Province,  had  palaces, 
gardens,  and  even  parks  in  the  city,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  cultivated  land  beyond  the  fortifications ;  while  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could 
not  find  ground  on  which  to  erect  dwelling-houses,  were 
obliged  to  rear  their  buildings  to  an  inconvenient  height, 
piling  floor  over  floor,  and  thereby  exposing  their 
families  to  disease  and  accident.  Still  the  amusements 
and  dissipation  of  the  Capital  presented  to  the  degraded 
populace  so  many  attractions,  that  a  miserable  garret, 
in  a  crowded  street,  brought  a  higher  rent  than  a  villa 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  country.  Such  men,  it  is 
obvious,  were  incapable  of  inheriting  the  glory,  or  of 
imitating  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Romans :  they 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  Gothic  horn  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Tyber  ;  and  feeling  themselves  destitute  of  cou- 
rage to  fight  for  independence,  they  made  haste  to  pur- 
chase, with  the  spoils  which  their  ancestors  bad  won, 
the  clemency  of  their  Barbarian  conquerors. f 
Chirac-tor  The  Scythians  and  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  who 
tffuwGoth..  had  profited  by  the  discipli  ne,  the  Arts,  and  tactics  of 
Rome,  were  still  comparatively  free  from  the  enervating 
effects  of  luxury.  The  scanty  food  and  severe  climate 
of  their  native  deserts  prepared  them  for  the  camp  from 
their  earliest  days.  The  rich  fields  and  mild  skies  of 
Italy  afforded  at  all  times  ai 
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agreeable  canopy  under  whioh  to  repose  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  battle  or  the  march ;  and  hence  the  Gothic  armies 
uniformly  preferred  the  free  exercise  which  they  could 
enjoy  in  the  tented  plaiu  to  the  soft  beds  and  dainty  fare 
of  the  pulixhed  city.  Iii  point  of  morals,  again,  the  few 
plaiu  maxims  which  regulated  their  conduct  had  a 
greater  efficacy  iu  racommendiug  Good  and  deterring 
from  Evil,  thau  the  ambiguous  system  of  Ethics,  which 
was  reared  on  the  doctrines  of  Cicero  and  the  precepts 
of  Antoninus.  Their  Religion,  too,  although  not  very 
complete  in  point  of  tenets,  was  still  unsullied  by  that 
pernicious  enthusiasm  which  withdraws  the  duty  of  Man 
from  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  places  it  oo  useless 
penances  nod  mechanical  devotion.  The  rules  of  the 
Gospel  were  mode  known  lo  them,  unconnected  with 
any  of  those  fanciful  theories  which  had  misled  the 
judgment  of  Origrn,  and  sometimes  darkened  the  path 
of  Hieroninius,  while  engaged  in  the  search  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  They  had  teamed  thul  Jesus  Christ  preached 
humanity,  and  that  His  Apostles  inculcated  forbearance 
and  brotherly  love ;  and  these  great  principles  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds,  softened  the  barbarity  of 
their  manners,  restrained  their  native  ferocity  in  the 
field  of  Imttle,  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the  claims  of 
compassion,  even  amid  the  excitement  and  rage  which 
attend  the  capture  of  a  city.  In  fact,  the  moderation 
aud  clemency  of  the  Goths  in  the  Sack  of  Rome,  has 
been  regarded  by  several  of  the  Fathers  as  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  feelings  of  our  corrupted 
nature.  Tillemont,  whose  views  of  History  are  in  general 
equally  just  and  pious,  takes  much  pleasure  in  repeating' 
the  testimonies  of  St.  Augustin,  Orosius,  and  Jerome 
on  this  head ;  and,  in  fact,  he  supplies  so  many  proofs 
iu  support  of  his  position,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for 
doubt  that  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  displayed  more  un- 
questionable tokens  of  civilization  than  the  depraved 
people  whom  they  subdued. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans,  although  exempted  Sufcriip 
from  the  extremes  of  military  execution,  were  such  as  to    ^  *■* 
excite  universal  commiseration.    Many  fled  from  the1"" 
city  in  the  first  alarm,  and  took  refuge  in  some  of  the 
small  islands  contiguous  to  the  Tuscan  shore ;  others 
allowed  their  fears  to  carry  them  to  a  greater  distance, 
to  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Africa,  where  they 
were  compelled,  by  their  necessities,  to  stoop  to  a 
voluntary  servitude.    St  Jerome  relates  that  every  day 
witnessed  the  arrival,  at  Bethlehem,  of  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  birth,  and  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
abundance,  who  were  obliged  to  beg  lor  food.    AH  the 

Seople  of  the  East,  says  Augustin,  mourned  the  fall  of 
Lome,  and  in  the  remotest  Countries  which  bad  acknow- 
ledged her  sway,  the  large  cities  exhibited  public  tokens 
of  their  affliction  and  pity.  The  news  of  this  sad  event 
made  the  tongue  of  the  learned  cam  men  tutor  fir.st  named 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  pen  fall  from 
his  hand  ;  while  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  equally  grieved 
and  provoked  by  the  insulting  language  of  the  Pagans, 
who  ascribed  the  fate  of  Rome  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  could  never  banish  the  recollection  of  it 
from  his  mind  as  long  as  he  lived.* 
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fta»».  Having  granted  to  hit  troops  the  full  license  of 
plunder  during  the  greater  part  of  a  week,  Alaric  with- 
drew them  from  a  scene  wherein  their  moral*  and  disci- 
pline were  in  equal  danger  of  being  impaired.  Orosius 
says  that  the  Gothic  Prince  left  Rome  on  the  third  day, 
but  other  authorities  are  unanimous  in  extending  his 
residence  to  the  Capital  to  double  that  period ;  various 
assigned  by  the  different  Historians  for  a 
pWr.  step  which,  however,  presented  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  policy  he  had  all  along  pursued.  He  directed  his 
march  Southwards  through  the  fertile  Province*  which 
eiiend  between  the  Tyber  and  the  Straits  of  Rhegium ; 
plundering  the  country  and  destroying  such  of  the  cities 
as  presumed  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  beauty  or 
riches  of  Sicily  tempted  the  eyes  of  his  followers ;  and 
be  resolved  to  gratify  them  by  the  conquest  of  an  island 
which  bad  contributed  so  much  to  the  fame  and  luxury 
of  the  Romans.  But  this  enterprise,  easy  and  unim- 
portant when  compared  with  the  other  exploits  of 
Alaric,  baffled  the  skill  of  his  rude  soldiers,  and  excited 
among  them  a  degree  of  apprehension  to  which  they 
had  ever  been  strangers  in  the  midst  of  greater  perils. 
At  this  juncture,  too.  the  death  of  their  renowned  Chief 
r  fears  and  perplexity.  Despairing  of 
they  relinquished  the  undertaking,  and  directed 
all  their  cares  to  the  funeral  of  their  King.  That  his 
obsequies  might  be  worthy  of  his  character  and  fortune 
laey  turned  aside  the  stream  of  a  small  river,  dug  a 
spacious  cavern  under  its  vacant  bed,  adorned  the 
sepulchre  with  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  of  which 
they  had  stripped  the  inhabitants  of  Rome ;  and  when 
they  had  deposited  the  remains  of  Alaric,  they  slew  the 
persons  employed  to  construct  his  tomb,  admitted  agaiu 
the  waters  of  the  Barentinos,  and  thereby  effectually 
concealed  the  spot  wherein  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
reposes.* 

>,at*^    The  command  of  the  Goths  was  confided  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Adaolphus,  upon  whom  was  also  con- 
bi..Uu|.  fc|Ted  'he  regal  dignity,  which  appears  to  have  been  at 
p-.m.      that  time  strictly  elective.    Inheriting  the  moderate 
»  of  his  predecessor,  be  at  once  resumed 
with  the  Court  of  Ravenna  to  effect  a  per- 
and  honourable  Peace.    We  nowhere  find  the 
details  of  this  Treaty  recorded  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
bis  overtures  were  favourably  received,  and  tliat  he  was 
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even  acknowledged  as  a  Roman  General,  because  he  im-  Remm 
mediately  nfterwards  led  his  army  into  the  Southern  Pro-  Empire, 
vinces  of  Gaul,  where  he  took  possession  of  Narbonne, 
Thoulousc,  and  Bourdeaux.  in  the  name  of  Honorius. 
His  alliance  with  the  Imperial  interests  was  soon  still 
further  strengthened  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia.  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  whom  he  found  as  a 
hostage  or  n  captive  in  the  train  of  Alaric.  The  pride 
which  might,  perhaps,  become  the  successors  of  Augus- 
tus, opposed  for  a  time  a  serious  obstacle  to  this  union 
of  a  Princess  with  a  Chief  of  Barbarians ;  but,  as  the 
wishes  of  the  maiden  herself  were  not  averse  to  the 
match,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence  and  expense  which  exceed  even  the 
fictions  of  a  Fairy  Tale.* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  Ministers  of  Hono- 
rius, who  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  prudence  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  wur,  had  yet  enough  of  feeling 
and  political  wisdom  to  adopt  means  for  compensating 
those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  suffered  the  most  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Goths.  The  wasted  Provinces  were 
gradually  restored  to  wealth  and  security ;  the  Capital 
was  adorned  with  new  buildings,  and  strengthened  by 
the  daily  arrival  of  additional  inhabitants ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  traces 
of  invasion  and  conquest  could  no  longer  be  perceived, 
either  in  the  city  or  in  the  fields.  The  tranquillity  of  so 
extensive  an  Empire,  however,  could  not  remain  long 
undisturbed.  Count  Heracliou,  who  had  so  faithfully 
supported  the  cause  of  bis  master  when  oppressed  by  i„iurrec_ 
the  arms  of  Alaric,  was,  in  the  year  413,  indue  d  by  tion  of 
some  of  his  ambitious  retainers  to  display  the  Standard  UeracWa. 
of  Rebellion  in  Africa,  and  to  assume  the  title  of 
Emperor.  Embarking  with  a  considerable  army  he 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  and  proceeded 
towards  Rome ;  but  being  met  by  Constant i us  one  of 
the  Imperial  Commanders,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  rebel  was  completely  routed,  and  compelled  to  seek 
salety  in  a  disgraceful  flight.  If  we  may  credit  Orosius, 
the  armament  with  which  he  left  Carthage  consisted  of 
more  than  three  thousand  ships ;  but  his  retreat  was  so 
precipitate,  that  he  returned  to  hiB  Province  with  only  a 
single  vessel  and  very  few  attendants.  The  Africans, 
who  had  instantly  repented  of  their  treason,  despised 
the  pusillanimity  of  their  Governor,  and  regretted  not 
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to  sec  his  crime  punished  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
He  was  beheaded  in  the  Temple  of  Memory,  his  private 
fortune  was  confiscated,  nnd  his  public  deeds  cancelled 
from  the  national  record.* 

The  feeble  administration  nf  Honorius  naturally  pro- 
voked insurrection  in  the  remoter  Provinces,  where  his 
name  was  neither  feared  nor  respected.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  revolt  of  Constantino  in  Britain 
and  the  subsequent  commotions  in  Gaul.  No  sooner 
was  his  rebellion  quashed  by  the  valour  of  Constantius, 
than  Joviuus,  another  usurper,  assumed  the  Purple  in 
Germany,  whence  he  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  contiguous  Provinces.  The  General  of  Honoring 
temporized,  and  the  King  of  the  Goths  looked  on  with 
apparent  approbation :  meanwhile  Joviuus  associated 
his  brother  Sebastian  in  the  Empire,  and  prepared  to 
assert  his  pretensions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  At 
length  Adaolphus,  enraged  at  the  favourable  reception 
of  Sums,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  House,  in  the  camp 
of  the  usurpers,  took  the  field  ngainst  them,  defeated 
them  in  battle,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor,  at  Ravenna, 
the  heads  of  the  two  brothers.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  five  years,  seven  Pretenders  yielded  to  the  fortune 
of  a  Prince  who  was  incapable  of  lending  a  cohort  to 
action,  or  even  of  presiding  in  the  deliberations  of  his 
Council. 

If  the  fidelity  of  Adaolphus  ever  wavered,  it  was 
completely  restored  by  the  issue  of  the  war  against 
Joviuus.  The  allegiance  of  Gaul  was  the  first  fruit  of 
his  victory ;  immediately  after  which  he  prepared  an 
armament  for  the  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  arms  of 
the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  who  had  been  induced  to  pur- 
sue their  success  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
began  by  reducing  Barcelona,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and  where  also  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be 
informed  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom  he  named  Theo- 
dosius,  alter  the  renowned  father  of  Placidia.  His 
rejoicings,  however,  were  not  of  long  duration,  for  the 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  a  few  weeks,  and  he  himself 
was  assassinated  in  the  Palace  of  the  same  city,  by  one 
of  the  followers  of  Saru.s,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
service.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
Singeric,  the  brother  of  Sarus,  who  was  raised  to  the 
Gothic  throne,  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
by  murdering  the  sis  children  of  his  predecessor,  born 
to  him  by  a  fonner  wife.  Placidia,  likewise,  endured 
much  suffering  and  indignity,  being  compelled  to  march 
on  foot  among  a  crowd  of  captives,  anil  do  reverence  to 
the  Barbarian  who  had  assassinated  her  husband ;  but 
the  Goths  soon  avenged  the  cause  of  humanity,  for, 
being  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  their  new  Sovereign, 
they  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  seventh  day  after  his 
accession  to  the  kingly  powcr.t 

The  Gothic  sceptre  was  next  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Wallia,  whose  talents  and  ambition  pointed  him  out  as 
worthy  to  succeed  the  great  Aluric.  As  soon,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  found  himself  nt  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
army,  he  opened  his  mind  to  magnificent  schemes 
of  universal  dominion.  He  overran  Spain,  and  then 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  wealthy  Provinces  of  Africa, 
which  stretched  along  the  opposite  shore;  but  fail- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  transport  part  of  his  troops,  he 
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was  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Roman  Government,  which  was  desirous  to  secure 
his  services  at  almost  any  price.  To  strengthen 
their  arguments,  the  ambassadors  from  Raveuua  in- 
formed him  that  Constantius  was  on  his  march  to  attack 
the  Goths  with  an  overwhelming  force.  The  pressure 
of  famine,  too,  had  already  begun  to  afflict  the  soldiers 
of  Wallia,  and  prepared  them  to  receive  the  overtures 
of  Honorius  with  less  reluctance.  A  Treaty  was  com- 
pleted in  due  form,  by  which  were  stipulated,  on  the 
one  side,  the  restoration  of  Placidia  to  the  Court  of  her 
brother,  and  the  military  allegiance  of  all  the  Goths  in 
Gaul  and  Spain ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  immediate 
delivery  of  600,000  measures  of  wheat,  and  a  regular 
supply  of  pay,  arms,  provisions,  and  clothing  for  the 
future. 

No  sooner  did  Wallia  pledge  his  fuith  to  the  Empire,  Wbo  rt. 
than  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  warlike  followers 
to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  from  the 
domination  of  the  German  invaders.  In  the  course  of 
three  years  heexterminated  several  Tribes,  and  compelled 
the  remainder  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Ho- 
norius. The  Alatii,  who  lost  their  King  in  battle, 
sought  protection  among  th<;  Suevi  and  Vandals,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  glad  to  shun  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Goths,  and  seek  for  shelter  among  the  fortresses  of 
the  highest  mountains.  The  successes  of  Wallia  were 
duly  reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  induced  to  cele- 
brate them  by  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  Capital,  eight 
years  after  it  was  sacked  by  the  hands  of  the  same  people 
whose  victories  had  just  reestablished  his  authority  in 
the  fairest  Provinces  of  his  transalpine  dominions.* 

But  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  Gothic  The &- 
triumphs  on  the  happiness  and  stability  of  the  general  1 
Government,  they  produced  no  advantage  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Provincials.  A  change  of  masters,  and  a  slight 
difference  in  the  mode  of  exacting  tribute,  were  the  only 
circumstances  which  varied  the  oppression  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accustomed.  The  soldiers  of  Alaric, 
who,  like  himself,  preferred  the  mild  climate  and  rich 
plains  of  the  South  to  the  severer  sky  and  barren  regions 
whence  they  emigrated,  were  disposed  to  settle  in  the 
Countries  which  they  had  overrun ;  and  it  would  appear 
that,  among  the  other  conditions  granted  to  Wallia, 
when  be  embraced  the  Imperial  cause  in  Spain,  was 
permission  to  choose  lands  for  his  veterans  in  a  favourite 
Province  of  Gaul.  The  maritime  district  which  stretches 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  was  conceded  to 
him ;  whereupon  he  issued  an  order  to  displace  the 
original  occupants,  or,  at  least,  to  seize  tlie  best  of  their 
fields  for  the  use  of  his  people.  Proceeding  under  the 
mask  of  law  and  even  of  friendship,  the  Gothic  colonists 
denominated  themselves  the  guests  of  the  proprietors 
whose  grounds  they  took,  and  whose  houses  they  eutered; 
and,  while  they  pillaged  the  subjects  of  Honorius,  they 
failed  not  to  magnify  his  authority,  to  boast  of  their  own 
allegiance,  and  to  place  their  greatest  honour  in  acting 
under  his  commission.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  in 
short,  were  oppressed  and  dismembered  by  Barbarian 
Chiefs,  who,  acting  as  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Emperor, 
ventured  not  to  assume  an  independent  authority ; 
while  he,  satisfied  with  a  nominal  sovereignty  over 
Provinces  w  hich  had  long  been  wrested  from  his  actual 
government,  permitted  the  foundations  to  be  laid  of 
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H-iorr.  several  powerful  Kingdoms,  which  have  since  eclipsed, 
in  wealth,  science,  learning,  and  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  social  life,  even  the  mighty  Republic  over  which  it  was 
his  fortune  to  reign. 

The  middle  of  the  Vth  century  presents  to  the  Histo- 
rian and  L-iwyer  many  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest ; 
for,  at  that  period,  several  of  those  Institutions  which 
distinguish  the  polity  of  modern  from  ancient  nations, 
are  known  to  have  assumed  a  silent  origin,  and  to  have 
arisen,  in  fact,  from  the  peculiar  circumstauces  into 
which  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Stale,  and  the  ascend* 
ancy  of  the  Gothic  interests  had  thrown  the  greater 
part  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  comparative  freedom 
which  prevailed  in  the  camps  of  the  Northern  nations, 
extended  gradually  to  the  government  of  the  cities  and 
territory  which  fell  into  their  hands ;  and,  hence,  even 
in  the  latter  years  of  Honorius,  we  perceive  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Representative  system  assuming  a  some- 
what regular  form,  arid  applied  to  the  administration  of 
considerable  Provinces.  In  those  districts  of  Gaul,  for 
example,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Western  Pyrenees 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  annual  Assembly,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  was  held  for  the  framing  of 
laws,  for  the  equal  imposition  of  taxes,  for  interpreting 
and  executing  the  Imperial  Edicts,  and  for  consulting, 
generally,  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Country.  The 
constituent  Members  were  the  Pnetorian  Prefect,  the 
Provincial  Governors,  the  magistrates  and  clergy  of 
about  sixty  cities,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  occupiers 
ofland.  Here  were  the  elements  of  a  free  Constitution 
generated  by  the  weakness  and  tyranny  of  a  despotic 
Government ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  zeal  and  mu- 
tual confidence  to  restore  the  power  of  Rome  to  a  higher 
pitch  thnn  it  had  reached  even  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
The  Romans,  however,  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  advantages  which  were  thus  held  out  to  them.  The 
representatives  of  the  National  Council,  who  could  de- 
rive from  it  neither  honour  nor  gain,  refused  to  sacrifice 
their  time  to  idle  deliltcrntions ;  and,  although  their 
attendance  was  compelled  by  n  heavy  fine,  they  still 
•.bowed  much  reluctance  in  accepting  the  boon  for  which, 
as  Honorius  reasonably  expected,  they  ought  to  have 
expressed  the  deepest  gratitude.* 

Similar  advances  towards  political  improvement  were 
observable  even  in  Britain.  After  the  usurper  Con- 
stantine  withdrew  the  Legions  to  prosecute  his  ambitious 
schemes  in  Gaul,  the  natives,  who  had  borrowed  from 
their  Roman  masters  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of 
Civil  institutions, laboured  to  perfect  the  plan  of  muni- 
cipal government  which  they  had  established  in  the 
principal  cities.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  armies  of  the  Empire  left  this  island 
as  conquerors ;  whether  they  at  any  ti  me  afterwards 
visited  it  merely  as  allies,  and  whether,  in  the  final  war 
against  the  Picts  and  Caledonians,  they  attempted  to 
recover  the  Province  for  themselves,  or  only  to  secure 
it  entire  for  their  late  tributaries,  the  Britons.  But  it, 
nevertheless,  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  larger  towns,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  political  im- 
portance, and  even  attracted  the  respect  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  During  the  period  between  the  retirement  of 
the  Romans  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saxon  pirates,  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British  families  re  as- 
sumed some  portion  of  the  influence  and  dignity  which 
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had  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  repaired  their  castles,  Rosso 
and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  followers ;  Empire, 
while,  in  the  larger  cities,  the  Clerical  Order,  alrendy 
risen  to  authority,  with  the  Council  of  magistrates  and 
freemen,  now  annually  elected,  maintained  the  weight 
which  was  due  to  the  best  informed  classes  of  the  people. 
But  we  must  not  allow  these  reflections,  on  a  state  of 
tilings  which  so  soon  passed  away,  to  divert  us  from  the 
main  object  of  this  section,  which  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  military  and  political  events  which  preceded  the 
subversion  of  the  Western  Empire.* 

Honorius,  who  never  waged  any  foreign  war,  was 
exempted  from  the  alarms  of  domestic  insurrection 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Pla- 
cidia,  to  whom  fortune  had  presented  herself  under  so 
many  various  aspects,  became,  at  length,  the  wife  of  the 
brave  Constautius,  a  faithful  Counsellor  and  an  able 
General.  His  services  entitled  him  to  this  mark  of 
Imperial  favour  ;  and  as  the  widow  of  Adaolphus  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  titles  and  privileges  of  royalty, 
she  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  accept  a  colleague  in 
the  person  of  her  new  husband.  But  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  accession  to 
power,  left  the  son  of  Theodosius  once  more  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  Italian  throne  ;  upon  which,  becoming 
impatient  of  the  ascendancy  which  Placidia  had  acquired 
at  Court  and  among  the  Gothic  soldiers  who  surrounded 
the  Palace,  he  compelled  her  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
territories  of  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 
She  met  with  a  cordial  reception  at  Constantinople  from 
the  young  Theodosius,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
jwrtunity  of  renewing  some  connection  with  the  politics 
of  the  West;  for,  as  Honorius  had  no  children  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  government  of  Rome,  and  as  Valenti- 
nianus.  the  son  of  Placidia  by  Constautius,  was  still  a 
mere  infant,  he  could  not  fail  to  anticipate  a  crisis  which 
might  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and,  perhaps, 
add  to  the  boundaries  of  his  Empire.  Accordingly,  a  0f 
few  mouths  only  elapsed  when  the  throne  of  the  West  be.  Hoaoriiu. 
came  vacant  by  the  demise  of  his  uncle.  It  was  seized,  a.  d. 
iudeed,  by  the  principal  Secretary,  John,  (better  known  423. 
in  H  istory  us  John  the  Notary,)  and  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  usurper  to  maintain,  by  arms,  the  power  which 
he  had  assumed  ;  but  a  numerous  army  commanded  by 
the  best  Generals  of  Theodosius,  and  accompanied  by 
Placidia  and  her  children  to  the  bauks  of  the  Po,  de- 
feated the  tumultuary  levies  which  were  brought  against 
them,  deprived  the  traitor  of  life,  and  removed  all  ob- 
stacles to  the  accession  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Valeuli- 
niamis  Ill.f 

To  secure  the  advantage  of  connection  we  will  pursue 
a  little  longer  the  History  of  the  West,  before  we  resume 
the  narrative  of  Eastern  affairs,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Arcadius.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  a  common  danger,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
unites  for  a  time  the  interests  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  presents  a  point  ut  w  hich  their 
annals  naturally  converge.  Till  we  arrive  at  that  epoch, 
therefore,  our  attention  shall  be  restricted  to  the  events 
which  occurred  under  the  Regency  of  Placidia,  who,  in 
the  name  of  her  son,  governed  the  Provinces  Westward 
of  the  Adriatic  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
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When  the  rebellion  excited  by  the  usurpation  of  John 
was  completely  subdued,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  con- 
sented to  place  on  the  throne  of  Ravenna  his  young1 
cousin  Valentinianus.  The  very  natural  desire  of  uniting: 
once  more  under  one  sceptre  the  serious  dominions 
possessed  by  his  ancestors,  seems  to  have  distracted  for 
a  moment  the  Councils  of  the  Eastern  Monarch  ;  but 
the  prudential  motives  -which  were  addressed  to  his 
consideration  by  the  most  experienced  of  his  Ministers, 
induced  him  to  relinquish  the  empty  title  of  ruling 
distant  Countries  which  had  long  nbjured  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  Constantinople.  He 
satisfied  his  ambition  by  detaching  from  the  Italian 
Crown  the  Western  Ulyricum,  the  maritime  districts  of 
Dalmatta,  and  the  Provinces  ofPannonia  and  Noricum. 
To  this  arrangement  no  objection  appears  to  have  been 
urged  :  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  all 
laws  which  might  be  thenceforth  passed  by  either  Sove- 
reign, should  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  respective 
dominions.* 

Valentinianus  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  to  succeed 
his  uncle.  The  administration  of  affairs  was  directed  by 
his  mother,  who  confided  chiefly  in  the  assistance  of  jEtius 
and  Boniface,  two  Generals  of  established  reputation. 
The  latter  had  approved  his  fidelity  to  the  House  of  Theo- 
dosius  when  the  attempt  was  made,  on  the  demise  of 
the  late  Emperor,  to  transfer  the  succession  to  the 
person  of  a  traitor;  but  the  other,  more  versatile  in  his 
attachment,  had,  it  is  said,  promised  to  support  the 
claims  of  John  by  bringing  to  his  aid  a  numerous  army 
of  Huns  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Boniface 
commanded  in  Africa  ;  jEtius  was  Master-General  of 
the  Legions  in  the  Provinces  of  Italy ;  and,  as  each 
was  jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  other  was  sup- 
posed to  exercise  over  the  measures  adopted  at  Court, 
the  Empire  was  doomed  to  suffer  from  their  quarrels  a 
serious  loss  both  of  troops  and  territory.  The  fears  of 
the  African  Pnefect  were  industriously  raised  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  rival,  who,  by  means  of  false  letters 
addressed  to  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Placidia  on 
the  other,  contrived  to  destroy  their  mutual  confidence, 
and,  finally,  to  drive  the  unsuspecting  soldier  into  actual 
rebellion.f 

The  Vandals  and  Sucvi,  although  greatly  reduced  in 
number  by  the  repeated  victories  of  the  Goths,  still  re- 
tained a  footing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain. 
The  first-named  of  these  Tribes,  which  had  received  the 
remains  of  the  Alani  into  their  camp,  had  also  added  to 
its  strength  by  compelling  the  submission  of  the  other,  as 
well  as  by  a  decisive  triumph  over  a  Roman  army  sent 
against  them  by  Honorius.  Boniface  despatched  to  the 
King  of  this  warlike  people  a  trusty  messenger,  who 
was  desired  to  make  an  offer  of  a  strict  alliance,  as  also 
of  an  advantageous  settlement  in  the  richest  parts  of 
Africa.  The  Vandals  listened  to  the  flattering  pro- 
posal ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  course  of  hostilities  bring 
their  wandering  bands  within  sight  of  the  sea,  than  they 
seized  the  ships  which  they  found  at  Carthagena.  trans- 
ported themselves  to  the  island  of  Majorca,  and, 
finally,  displayed  their  standard,  as  the  allies  of  Count 
Boniface,  on  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.^ 
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Genseric  was  King  or  the  Vandals  when  they  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Mauritania.  The  character  of  this 
Prince,  which  combined  the  ambition  of  Alaric  with 
the  austerity  of  Attila,  inspired  terror  rather  than  re- 
spect ;  and  when  he  first  appeared  among  the  natives  of 
Africa,  they  viewed  him  as  an  enemy  who  had  come  to 
deprive  them  of  their  lauds,  and  not  aa  a  confederate 
on  whose  cooperation  they  might  rely.  Jomandes  de- 
scribes him  as  passionate  and  revengeful,  of  a  deep  and 
impenetrable  mind,  capable  of  lofty  designs,  and  alto- 
gether unscrupulous  about  the  means  which  might  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  them.  He  could  court  the 
alliance  of  Tribes  which  he  hated,  provided  their  as- 
were  useful  to  his  immediate  purposes,  and 
mong  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  contention  and 
In  the  present  instance,  he  clearly  foresaw  that 
he  would  soon  have  to  contend  in  the  field  of  bnttle 
with  the  very  General  who  had  solicited  his  alliance, 
and  either  to  retain  as  a  conquest  the  lands  which  he  had 
been  invited  to  occupy,  or  to  cultivate  them  as  a  slave. 
Under  this  impression  he  laboured  to  gain  the 
of  the  Moors,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Roman 
and  to  increase  his  ranks  by  potting  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  savage  multitude  which  traversed  the 
desert  between  the  sea  and  mount  Atlas.* 

Boniface,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  discovered  the 
treachery  by  which  he  was  seduced,  soon  repented  of 
the  rash  step  by  which  Africa  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  Vandals.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  to  their 
duty  the  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  served  in  different  parts  of  the  Province  ;  but  he 
could  not  induce  the  crafty  Genseric  to  reimbark  his 
Barbarian  forces,  nor  to  pledge  his  faith  that  they  should 
be  employed  only  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  Finding- 
argument  of  no  avail  he  marched  against  him  at  the 
head  of  his  best  troops,  with  the  view  of  compelling  him 
to  relinquish  his  prey ;  but  the  Vandals  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  regular  soldiers  of  Boniface,  and  were,  there- 
fore, able  at  once  to  repel  his  attack,  and  to  visit  him 
with  a  severe  defeat.  On  a  sudden,  the  whole  country 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  was  overrun  by  the  conquerors, 
who  laid  waste  the  f  ice  of  the  soil,  rooted  up  the  olives; 
and  other  fruit-trees,  murdered  their  prisoners,  and 
afflicted  the  inhabitants  with  every  species  of  indignity 
and  torture.  The  fierce  spirit  of  Genseric  was  so  irri- 
tated by  opposition  and  inflamed  by  religious  bigotry, 
that  he  resolved  to  avenge  his  losses  by  the  ruin  of 
every  city  which  refused  to  open  its  gates ;  and  so  fully 
in  this  respect  did  he  realize  his  savage  purpose,  that 
Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  were  the  only  places  of 
strength  which  could  resist  his  arms.t 

Into  the  last  of  the  cities  now  named,  did  Boniface 
retire,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  Vandalic  forces. 
He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Genseric,  who  knew 
that,  as  long  as  the  Count  lived,  his  possession  of  Africa 
could  not  be  secure.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandals 
in  the  art  of  reducing  fortifications,  nnd  a  free  access  to 
the  Ocean,  whence  abundant  supplies  were  obtained, 
enabled  the  defenders  of  Hippo  to  foil  the  efforts  of  their 
Barbarian  foes, duringlhc  long  period  of  fourteen  months. 
Famine,  at  length,  compelled  the  assailants  to  withdraw 
from  before  its  walls ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Placidia 
importuned  her  nephew  Theodosius  to  sen  J  a  reinforce- 
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roebt  of  men  and  ships  to  cooperate  with  her 
the  defence  of  the  African  Provinces.  A  large 
ment  sailed  from  Constantinople  under  the 
of  Aspar,  an  experienced  Officer  who  had  rescued  Italy 
from  the  usurpation  of  John,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
accession  of  the  young  monarch.  As  soon,  then,  as  the 
forces  of  the  East  and  West  were  united  under  Boniface, 
it  was  resolved  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  war.  A 
great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  soldiers  of  Genseric 
were  again  victorious,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  was 
completed.  The  Roman  General  threw  himself  on  board 
a  ship  and  set  sail  for  Italy ;  where,  soon  afterward* 
meeting  with  ^Etius,  his  personal  enemy,  and  the  author 
of  his  unfortunate  disaffection,  he  challenged  him  to 
single  combat  and  died  on  his  spear.* 

A  miserable  scene  of  proscription,  plunder,  and  death 
was  witnessed  in  Africa  during  the  succeeding  ten  years. 
The  arms  of  Genseric,  which  were  succewful  against 
th«  Legions  of  Rome,  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
more  dangerous  enemies  who  lurked  in  his  own  camp, 
and  who  either  envied  his  greatness,  or  impatiently 
tolerated  his  severe  command.  He  had  risen  to  the 
throne  by  violating  the  rights  of  two  nephews,  the  sons 
of  bis  brother  Gonderic  ;  and  to  secure  the  power  which 
he  thus  unjustly  acquired,  he  afterwards  ptit  them  und 
their  mother  to  a  violent  death.  Unable  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  invasion  which  was  directed  against  him 
from  all  the  ports  of  Italy  and  Spain,  he  consented  to 
negotiate  for  a  treaty  of  Peace,  and  even  to  deliver  up 
his  son  Hunneric  as  a  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
engagements.  Still  he  felt  himself  exposed  to  incessant 
conspiracies,  which  his  cruel  policy  could  neither  pre- 
vent nor  subdue ;  and,  although  more  Vandal  bh»od  is 
said  to  have  been  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
tKan  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  the  throne  of  Genseric 
did  not  appear  to  rest  on  a  stable  foundation. t 

At  length,  however,  the  reduction  of  Carthage  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  resisting  as  well  as  of  retaliating  the  naval 
expeditions  with  which  he  had  been  so  frequently  as- 
sailed from  the  opposite  shores.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty  five  years  had  elapsed  fiom  the  memorable  epoch, 
when  the  younger  Scipio  put  an  end  to  the  ancient 
Heptiblic  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  levelled  their  walls. 
But  a  new  town  had  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
and  orrived  at  such  a  degree  of  wealth  and  splendour, 
as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  next  to  Rome  among  the  cities 
of  the  West.  Carthage  received  the  treasures,  the  arms, 
and  the  industry  of  six  opulent  Provinces,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the  fertile  territory  which 
stretched  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
jnurney  of  ninety  days.  Nor  was  Genseric  ignorant  of 
the  great  value  of  the  prize  which  had  thus  fallen  into 
his  bands.  He  divided  the  best  of  the  lands  among  his 
followers,  enriched  them  with  the  spoils  of  the  Pro- 
vincials, and  taught  them  to  look  towards  Italy  itself, 
as  the  scene  where  they  were  finally  to  obtain  the  fidl 
reward  of  their  laljours,  and  an  ample  gratification  of 
their  revenge.  He  issued  an  Edict,  enjoining  all  per- 
sons to  deliver  up  to  the  officers  whom  he  had  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  costly  furniture  in  tlieir  possession  ;  giving  notice, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  attempt  to  keep  back  any 
pan  of  the  property  tltereiu  si«>cified,  would  be  punished 
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with  death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
State.  Allowing  his  avarice  to  be  further  stimulated  by 
sectarian  bigotry,  he  prosecuted,  by  fines  and  banish- 
ment, all  who  would  not  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  Arian 
Heresy,  or,  at  least,  abjure  those  which  were  held  by  his 
theological  opponents.  Thousands  of  both  sexes  fled 
from  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  compassion  of  their  countrymen  in  Italy, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Syria.  The  calamities  which  at- 
tended the  sack  of  Rome,  were  repeated  in  Africa  ;  and, 
although  the  range  of  suffering  might  be  bounded  by 
narrower  limits,  the  savage  character  of  the  conqueror 
made  them  more  severely  felt.* 

The  determination  of  Genseric  to  create  a  naval  power  Ulterior 
was  most  steadily  pursued.  Behind  him  were  the  woods  «le»igni  of 
of  Mount  Atlas,  which  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  Gen»*"e' 
timber ;  while  lie  found  at  Carthage  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ports  a  sufficient  number  of  carpenters  to  construct 
ships,  and  of  seamen  to  equip  and  navigate  them.  His 
Vandals,  whose  courage  was  equal  to  the  most  daring 
enterprise,  condescended  to  learn  from  their  slaves  the 
important  resources  of  the  nautical  art ;  while  the  Moors 
ond  other  native  Africans,  desirous  to  revenge  the  op- 
pression which  they  hud  endured  under  the  Romans, 
eagerly  listened  to  the  invitation  of  the  conqueror,  and 
presented  themselves  in  crowds  to  man  his  fleet.  Once 
more  the  squadrons  of  Carthage  were  about  to  claim 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  carry  con- 
quest to  the  shores  of  Europe.  The  able  Prince  who 
directed  their  movements,  first  tried  their  skill  and 
prowess  against  the  Island  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
coast;  and  finding,  from  the  reduction  of  Palermo,  that 
he  could  trust  to  their  efficiency  in  more  im|x>rtont  un- 
dertakings, he  already  held  himself  master  of  Rome. 

But  as  the  designs  of  Genseric  on  the  Western  Em- 
pire might  not  have  been  realized  without  the  coopera- 
tion which  he  received  from  a  strong  power  that  had 
already  shown  itself  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
we  must  now  return  to  the  History  of  Constantinople 
under  the  successors  of  Arcaditis. 

It  was  in  the  year  408  that  the  sot:  of  the  great  Stale  of  ike 
Theodosius  left  the  throne  of  the  East  to  a  child  of  the  j****™ 
same  name,  and  the  actual  government  of  his  dominions  , 
to  a  woman.    The  minority  of  the  Prince  was,  indeed,  ,nenl  0f 
faithfully  directed  hy  the  wisdom  of  Aiilliiinin the  Prus-  Pukberia. 
feet,  whose  excellent  abilities  were  not  uur-qusil  to  the  ar 
duous  task  which  wascommi'ted  to  his  cure.  He  re|telled 
the  first  aggressions  of  the  Huns,  strengthened  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Capital,  and  established  a  respectable 
force  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.    But  he  (bund  it 
expedient,  cither  with  the  view  of  removing  jealousy,  or 
of  £rratif\  ii.tr  the  ambition  of  Pidchcria,  the  sister  of  the 
young  Emperor,  to  associate  her  in  the  management  of 
affairs ;  for  although  she  was  only  two  years  older  than 
Theodosius,  her  mind  was  much  more  mature  aud  vigor- 
ous, and  in  all  respects  better  fitted  to  take  a  shec  in 
the  duties  of  government.    At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
accordingly,  she  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augusta. 
Yielding  to  the  impression  of  the  period  in  which  her 
lot  was  cast  Pulchcria  made  choice  of  u  life  of  celibacy* 
and  even  prevailed  upon  her  sisters,  Arcadia  and 
Marina,  to  unite  with  her  iu  the  establishment  of  a 
religious  society ;  in  which,  removed  from  the  vexations 
and  frivolities  of  the  world,  they  might  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  study,  devotion,  and  other  spirituat 
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History,  exercises.  The  avocations  of  piety,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  more  important  claims  of 
business.  Avoiding  the  ostentation  of  sovereign  power, 
she  continued  to  influence  all  public  measures ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that,  though  arrayed  in  female  attire, 
she  was  the  only  individual  among  the  descendants  of 
Theodosius  who  exhibited  any  tokens  of  his  manly 
spirit.  She  superintended,  at  the  same  time,  the  edu- 
cation of  her  brother,  whose  mind  she  soon  discovered 
to  be  incapable  of  rising  above  the  mere  forms  of 
polished  life ;  and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  has  been 
candidly  supposed,  she  limited  her  instructions  to  those 
external  observances  which  might  qualify  him  to  repre- 
sent the  majesty  of  the  East,  while  the  real  authority 
and  patronage  of  office  might  still  be  retained  in  her 
own  hands.  She  even  chose  a  wife  for  him  in  the  per- 
son of  Eudocia,  an  Athenian  maid,  who  first  presented 
herself  at  Court  as  a  supplicant,  and  who,  as  the  consort 
of  Theodosius,  was  destined  to  experience  a  great 
variety  of  fortune.* 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  away  under  the  mild 
»»'•  government  of  Anthem  ins  and  Pulcheria  when  a  dispute 

in  the  East  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire. 
Some  Christians  resident  within  the  Persian  boundary 
were  accused  of  destroying  a  Pagan  Temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sun.  The  worshippers  of  Fire  resented  the 
injury,  and  raised  a  persecution  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Gospel;  and  the  altercation,  at  length,  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  excite  hostilities  between  the  rival  Empires. 
Armies  on  both  sides  took  the  field;  various  battles 
were  fought ;  several  cities  were  taken ;  and  splendid 
vic  tories  were  claimed  and  celebrated  at  Susa  as  well 
as  at  Constantinople.  After  a  fruitless  war  of  two 
years'  duration,  a  conference  was  held  on  the  limits  of 
the  two  nations  by  deputies  authorized  to  treat  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  Sovereigns ;  on  which  occasion 
a  truce  of  a  century  was  stipulated  and  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  ambassadors ;  who  thereby  bound  their  abseut 
masters  to  abstain  from  all  aggression,  insult,  and  vio- 
lence, during  their  own  lives,  and  to  transmit  a  pacific 
disposition  to  their  successors  on  the  throne. 
Seitinnent  Few  treaties  have  been  more  faithfully  observed  than 
of  Armenia.  thttt  between  Varanes  and  the  younger  Theodosius. 

The  interests  of  Armenia,  at  one  period,  threatened  to 
interrupt  the  good  understanding  which  it  had  esta- 
blished between  the  two  Governments.  The  unfortunate 
capitulation  which  followed  the  death  of  Julian  threw 
the  greater  part  of  that  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambitious  Sapor;  but  the  friends  of  the  House  of 
Ar>accs  soon  recovered  the  Western  division  for  their 
native  Prince,  and  placed  themselves  and  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  For  a  lime 
Armenia  had  two  Kings,  one  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and 
the  other  of  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Ministers  of  Areudius  advised  him  to  suppress 
the  regal  government  altogether,  and  to  reduce  the 
Armenian  Provincials  to  the  condition  of  Roman  sub- 
jects ;  while,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  a  similar 
policy  induced  the  Persians  to  dethrone  the  successor  of 
Chosroes.  and  to  incorporate  his  dominions  with  their 
own.  Thus  the  descendants  of  Arsaces  were  deprived 
of  the  royal  dignity  which  they  had  enjoyed  nearly  six 
hundred  years;  and  their  inheritance  was  divided 
between  the  two  great  Monarchies  which  had  alternately 
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oppressed  and  defended  them,  rendering  their  fine 
Country,  on  many  occasions,  the  scene  of  mutual  con- 
tention and  the  pretext  for  bloody  wars.* 

But  an  enemy  was  at  hand  who  soon  afterwards 
fully  avenged  the  cause  of  Armenia,  and  of  all  the  other 
nations  which  had  felt  the  heavy  pressure  of  Roman  or 
Persian  ascendancy.  The  Huns,  deriving  their  origin 
from  the  extreme  East,  had  pushed  before  them  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  Scythic  hordes,  to  the  con- 
fines of  Europe,  and  had  now  themselves  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  Finding  an  ample  territory  in  the  district  which 
has  since  borne  their  name,  they  confined  their  depre- 
dations for  several  years  to  the  remotest  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  contented  themselves  with  exercising  their 
arms  on  such  of  the  Barbarian  Tribes  as  might  dispute 
their  occupation  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary.  Under 
Rugilas,  the  uucle  of  the  celebrated  Attila,  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  had  approached  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  in  order  to  support  the  usurper  John,  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  seized  the  vacant  throne  of 
Honorius.  The  death  of  the  Secretary  rendered  their 
aid  unavailing ;  but  Rugilas  insisted  that  the  service  of 
his  Huns  should  be  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Panno- 
ii ia,  a  condition  to  which  iEtius,  who  had  invited  them, 
found  it  necessary  to  yield.  In  this  position,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  new 
settlers  soon  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  both 
Empires.  The  Court  of  Constantinople  deemed  it  wiser 
to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  Rugilas  than  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  war;  and,  accordingly,  conferring  upon  the 
King  of  the  Huns  the  title  of  General,  he  consented  to 
pay  for  the  nominal  duties  which  attached  to  that  office  an 
annual  salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold.f 

The  only  chance  of  safety  that  remained  for  Rome 
arose  from  the  divisions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Huns  themselves.  The  authority  of  Rugilas  was  so  far 
from  being  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  followed 
his  standard,  that  the  Chiefs  of  four  Tribes  claimed  the 
privileges  of  an  independent  command;  showing,  on 
Borne  occasions,  a  greater  desire  to  intrigue  with  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  than  to  prosecute  the  plans  of 
conquest  in  which  they  professed  to  engage.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Barbarian  monarch  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  his  power  would  derive  its  firmest  support 
from  a  lasting  Pence  with  the  Romans ;  provided  the 
Emperor  should  confine  the  negotiation  to  him  as  the 
Generalissimo  of  the  Huns,  and  reject  the  pretensions 
of  his  rivals  as  sovereign  Princes.  Ambassadors  were, 
accordingly,  named  to  form  and  ratify  a  treaty  ;  but  the 
death  of  Rugilas,  which  occurred  before  the  terms  of 
amity  could  be  adjusted,  interrupted  and,  finally,  put  an 
end  to  this  friendly  intercourse.  J 

The  throne  of  the  Huns  was  immediately  ascended 
by  Attila  and  Bleda,  the  nephews  of  Rugilas;  who, 
instead  of  negotiating  through  the  medium  of  accredited 
Ministers,  proposed,  at  once,  a  personal  interview  with 
the  representatives  of  Theodosius.  Near  Margus,  a 
city  of  the  Upper  Maesia,  the  young  Kings,  who  refused 
the  condescension  of  dismounting  from  their  horses, 
dictated  to  the  envoys  of  Constantinople  the  conditions 
on  which  their  master  might  enjoy  Peace,  if  he  shrank 
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from  the  chances  of  war.    They  insisted  that  the  annual 
■alary  or  tribute  paid  to  the  leader  of  the  Huns  should 
be  doubled ;  that  a  greater  facility  of  trade  on  the 
Danube  and  in  the  neighbouring  Provinces  should  be 
secured  to  them ;  that  the  Romans  should  deliver  up 
all  the  captives  who  bad  escaped  from  the  camp  of 
Rugilas,  or  submit  to  a  fine  for  every  one  who  could 
not  be  recovered ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  Em- 
peror should  withdraw  his  faith  from  every  engagement 
enured  into  with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns.    It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Imperial  Ministers  acceded  to  terms  so 
hnrailiating  to  their  Country,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
Altila  expected  such  compliance ;  but  he  thereby  gaiued 
the  twofold  object  of  impressing  the  Eustem  Romans 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  of  inspiring  his  followers 
with  contempt  for  a  people  to  whom  he  could  with  im- 
punity address  propositions  which  bore  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  laws  of  a  conqueror  than  to  the  conditions 
of  a  voluntary  and  equal  alliance.* 

The  History  of  Attila,  whose  short  stature,  swarthy 
complexion,  flat  nose,  and  large  bead  proclaimed  his 
affinity  to  the  Tartar  race,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
even  in  the  annals  of  Asia,  where,  above  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  influence  of  individual  character  has 
been  felt,  in  changing  the  face  of  Society  and  the  forms 
of  Government.  His  ambition,  which  all  along  pointed 
to  the  highest  objects,  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
assistance  not  only  from  his  invincible  courage  and 
warlike  talents,  but  also  from  the  arts  of  superstition 
which  gained  for  him,  at  once,  the  confidence  and  the 
veneration  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  acquire  possession  of  the  fabled  sword  of  Mars, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rude  herdsmen  of  Scythia, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  certain  conqueror,  and  the  right- 
ful master  of  the  whole  world ;  and,  hence,  when  he  first 
buckled  on  his  celestial  armour  to  extend  the  dominions 
of  the  Huns,  he  saw  his  standard  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  warriors  who  longed  to  share  in  the  triumphs 
and  spoils  which  they  firmly  believed  were  destined  to 
fall  into  his  hands. t 

Before  Altila  directed  his  arms  against  the  Empire, 
he  bad  subdued  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Scythia 
and  Germany.  The  Goths  and  Vandals,  to  escape  from 
his  savage  warfare,  had,  in  various  places,  precipitated 
themselves  across  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps ; 
end,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  conquest,  they 
had  invaded  the  Provinces  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  where 
they  either  perished,  or  conquered  a  settlement  among 
the  subjects  of  Honorius.  The  Huns  successively  oc- 
cupied the  lands  which  the  others  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate ;  and  Attila,  either  in  person  or  by  his  Lieute- 
nants, had  already  left  tokens  of  his  victories  on  the 
ehores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Western  Ocean,  on  the 
borders  of  France  and  of  Holland,  on  the  Euxinc  and 
Caspian  Seas,  on  the  limits  of  Persia,  and  even  in  the 
remote  territories  of  Upper  India  and  China.  J 

Having  his  forces  thus  spread  aloug  the  whole  breadth 
of  Europe  and  the  Provinces  of  Western  Asia,  the  King 
of  the  Huns  could  attack,  at  pleasure,  either  division  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  even  the  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Siusaii.  The  Ministers  of  Constantinople  had  hoped 
that  Attila  would  waste  his  resources  by  invading  the 
Persians,  and  in  an  attempt  to  push  his  conquests  into 
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Arabia  and  Egypt,  the  riches  of  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  excited  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but  Gcnseric,  the  Vandal,  who  found  his  position  in 
Africa  threatened  by  the  combined  armies  of  Theodosiits 
and  Valenlinianits,  prevailed  upon  the  Huns  to  break  the 
truce  which  confined  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  pour  down  upon  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  A 
pretence  soon  occurred  for  consummating  the  treachery 
suggested  by  the  Vandal  Prince.  A  quarrel  among  the 
dealers  who  frequented  the  markets  of  the  North,  sup- 
plied to  the  Huns  an  occasion  for  attacking  the  Pro- 
vincials with  fire  and  sword ;  immediately  after  which, 
the  main  body  of  their  forces,  in  that  quarter,  was  put 
in  motion  by  the  master-genius  of  Attila  himself,  who 
soon  carried  conquest  and  desolation  to  the  gates  of  the 
Eastern  Capital. 

The  danger  of  the  State,  which  conld  not  withdraw  Devntatwn 
Theodosius  from  his  usual  pursuits  of  amusement  or  ^^m" 
piety,  compelled  him  at  least  to  recall  the  troops  which  focaid 
had  been  assembled  for  the  recovery  of  Africa,  to  sum-  armit*. 
mon  the  Legions  from  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  even  to 
collect  the  garrisons  from  the  forts  in  Illyricum  and 
Dalmatia.  But  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  now  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  which  had  enabled  them  to 
conquer,  and  no  longer  guided  by  able  Commanders, 
could  not  resist,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  impetuous 
valour  of  the  Huns.  In  three  successive  engagements, 
fought  in  different  parts  of  Thrace,  the  fortune  of  Attila 
prevailed ;  and  so  great  were  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
vanquished,  that  their  numbers  were  altogether  insuf- 
ficient to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  who 
wasted  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
walls  of  Constantinople  protected  the  Emperor  and  hia 
Ministers ;  but  the  approach  of  famine  and  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of  soothing 
the  victor,  and  of  purchasing  from  him  a  short  interval 
of  Peace.  Seventy  cities  had  already  sunk  before  his 
arms,  the  buildings  of  which  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  either  massacred  or  sold 
into  captivity.  The  Capital  itself  might,  at  no  distant 
period,  share  the  same  fate ;  for,  although  Attila  might 
retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  to  recruit 
his  army  and  obtain  provisions,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  would  return,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Greece  and  even  of  Asia  Minor.* 

When  the  King  of  the  Huns  was  solicited  to  grant  a  ™£~°*i,M 
suspension  of  arms,  he  assumed  the  right  of  dictating  Pe4Ct  .  |h> 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Treaty  was  to  be  founded,  ^nd;,;,,,,, 
He  insisted  that  the  Emperor  should  resign  an  extensive  on  which 
territory  situated  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  it  »«• 
and  which  stretched  from  Singidunum  as  far  as  Nova*  «™ated, 
in  Thrace.    The  breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague 
measurement  of  fifteen  days"  journey,  and  was  deter- 
mined  by  limits   satisfactory  to  Attila.     He  next 
demanded  that  the  annual  subsidy,  first  paid  to  his 
uncle  Rugilas,  should  be  augmented  from  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  to  two  thousand  one  hundred, 
besides  on  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  in  nome  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
late  war.    In  the  last  place,  he  stipulated  that  all  the 
Huns,  taken  in  war,  should  be  released  without  ransom ; 
that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  escaped,  should  be 
compelled  to  purchase  his  freedom  at  the  price  of 
twelve  pounds  of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  deserters  from 
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bit  standard  should  be  unconditionally  delivered  up  to 
military  justice.* 

Attiia  soon  found  reason  to  complain  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  Theodosius,  either  from  want  of  honour  or  want 
of  treasure,  did  not  fulfil  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  withdraw  bis  troops  from  their  territory. 
He  therefore  sent  repealed  embassies  lo  Constantino- 
ple, urging  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  stipu- 
lations to  which  they  had  pledged  their  faith,  and,  more 
especially,  that  they  should  deliver  up  all  lite  fugitives 
sad  deserters  who  had  taken  refuge  within  their  walls. 
To  snoUify  his  resentment,  it  was  resolved  to  despatch  to 
bis  campacourtierof  considerable  rank, who  might  explain 
to  the  Hunaic  Sovereign  the  reduced  state  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  sought 
out  every  individual  who  owed  allegiance  to  lus  Crown. 
Maximin  was  the  name  of  the  envoy  who  was  charged 
with  this  important  commission,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied on  his  journey  by  Vigilius,  by  Priscus  the  Histo- 
rian, who  w  us  attached  to  him  by  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  by  Orestes  and  Edecon,  the  ambassadors  of  Attiia. 
The  camp  of  the  Huns  was  stationed  on  the  Southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Constantinople,  whither  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Sar- 
dica  and  Naissua.f 

While  Edecon  was  at  the  Court  of  Theodosius,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Chamberlain  Girysaphius,  who, 
by  promises  of  unbounded  wealth  and  favour,  seduced 
him  so  far  from  his  duty  as  to  listen  to  a  proposal  far 
assassinating  Attiia.  Vigilius.  who  was  appointed  to 
attend  Maximin,  was  privy  to  this  disgraceful  plot,  and 
engaged  to  assist  in  its  execution  ;  but  Edecon,  either 
repenting  his  base  design,  or,  it  is  more  probable, 
never  having  had  any  serious  intention  to  accomplish  it, 
revealed  the  secret  to  his  master,  before  the  Romans 
were  admitted  into  bis  presence.  The  Hun  restrained 
bis  indignation,  or  only  gave  expression  to  it  in  such 
terms  as  could  affect  the  conscious  feelings  of  Vigilius, 
who  trembled  at  the  implied  menaces  which  reached  his 
ears.  Maximin,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  import  of  the  remarks  which 
alluded  to  it  in  the  speech  of  Attiia,  confined  his  en- 
deavours to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  business  on 
which  he  had  been  commissioned ;  but  the  Burbarian, 
either  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  Emperor  or  to  gratify 
his  own  vanity,  declared  that  he  could  come  to  no  de- 
termination until  be  bad  met  tbc  ambassadors  of  the 
Western  Empire,  also,  who  were  on  their  progress 
towards  his  Capital,  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Upper 
Danube.  A  journey  of  several  days,  through  a  wasted 
or  barren  country,  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  the 
Romans,  who  were  entertained  at  the  successive  stages 
with  sincere  hospitality,  and,  in  one  place,  by  the  widow 
of  Bleda,  the  brother  of  Attiia,  whom  the  latter,  in  a 
divine  impulse  as  it  was  esteemed,  had  put  to  death  with 
the  sword  of  Mars.) 

The  royal  village  of  Attiia,  situated  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  pre- 
sented a  singular  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  The  Palace  of  the  King 
himself  was  constructed  of  timber,  and  covered  witL 
'  or  reeds ;  and  the  houses  of  his  principal  Officers 
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did  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  huts,  such  as 
by  the  shepherds  of  the  great  Indian  desert,  when 
encamped  in  their  summer  pasturages.  The  interior, 
it  is  true,  was  decorated  with  much  rude  magnificence, 
displaying  the  gold  and  silver  vessel*  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  swords  and  splen- 
did harness  on  which  they  lavished  the  greater  portion  of 
their  wealth.  The  wives  of  Attiia  were  arrayed  in  the 
rich  garments  which  had  been  fabricated  for  the  ladies 
of  the  Eastern  Court ;  their  robes  were  embroidered 
with  the  most  costly  materials,  and  their  shoes  were 
studded  with  pold  and  precious  stones.  The  monarch 
alone  despised  the  finery  of  the  nations  which  he  had 
subdued,  and  retained  fn  his  dress,  his  arms,  and  the 
furniture  of  his  horse,  the  plain  simplicity  which  had 
distinguished  his  ancestors.  His  table  was  covered 
with  wooden  dishes ;  his  food  was  simple  flesh  without 
"bread  or  seasoning ;  and  he  drank  out  of  a  vessel  which 
may  have  been  formed  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary.* 

During  the  audience  which  he  had  granted  to  the  AUiU£ 
ambassadors  and  Vigilius  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  cwer»  M 
he  insinuated  against  the  latter  the  guilt  which  he  had 
meditated  in  conjunction  with  Edecon.  The  interpreter, 
who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  allusion,  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  seek  safety  in  fiight ;  and 
even  when  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Attiia, 
he  persevered  in  asserting  his  imtoeence,  rill  the  threat 
of  inflicting  instant  death  upon  his  son  drew  from  him 
a  full  discovery  of  his  criminal  intentions.  The  King: 
of  the  Huns,  on  this  occasion,  pnt  to  shame  by  his  mag- 
nanimous conduct  the  low  arts  adopted  by  Theodosius 
and  his  Ministers.  He  declared  that  if  his  hands  were 
not  bound  by  the  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  law  of 
nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to  a  cross, 
and  leave  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the 
air.  He  would  not  therefore  put  him  to  death,  but  treat- 
ing him  like  a  captive  whom  he  hud  taken  in  battle,  he 
should  estimate  his  life  at  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 
He  reserved  for  the  ear  of  the  Emperor  himself  a  me«- 
,  sage  of  remonstrance,  admonition,  and  reproof,  which 
his  consent  to  the  conspiracy  of  Chrysaphius  very  na- 
turally suggested.  "Theodosius,"  said  he,  "  is  the  son 
of  an  illustrious  father,  and  so  am  I ;  but,  by  consei 
to  pay  me  tribute,  he  has  fallen  from  his  greatness 
has  become  my  servant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  right  that 
he  should  forget  his  duty,  and  like  a  wicked  slave  enter 
into  treasonable  designs  against  my  life.'t 

The  envoy,  who  pronounced  this  reproof  in  the  pre-  a  hw 
sence  of  Theodosius,  was  further  instructed  to  demand 
the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  the  author  of  the  plot.  The 
Emperor,  whose  resentment  was  overcome  by  his  fears, 
warded  off  the  impending  storm  by  promising  to  send 
to  the  Court  of  Attiia  ambassadors  of  high  rank,  and 
invested  with  full  power  to  settle  all  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Hons  nnd  Romans.  With  this  view 
he  selected  Nomitisthe  Great  Treasurer,  and  Anatolius 
the  Master-General  of  the  Army,  whom  he  loaded  with 
gifts  to  soften  the  enraged  Barbarian,  and  through 
whom  he  conveyed  the  most  positive  assurances  that  all 
the  articles  of  the  late  Treaty  would  be  most  punctually 
observed.  These  concessions  on  the  part  of  Theodo- 
sius, the  magnificent  presents  with  which  they  Mere 
accompanied,  and,  above  all,  the  dignified  Order  from 
which  the  ambassadors  were  chosen,  (faltered  the  vanity 
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of  Attila,  and  disposed  him  to  moderation  and  clemency. 
He  consented  thut  Chrysnphiiis  hIiouIi!  live,  and  that 
Viirtlius  should  be  restored  to  favour;  binding-  himself, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  soieom  stipulation,  to  preserve 
inviolate  all  the  conditions  of  the  Peace,  to  releuse  a 
certain  number  of  captives,  and  to  restore  part  of  the 
territory  which  he  had  claimed  by  right  of  conquest" 

It  has  been  made  a  question  by  a  distinguished 
author  whether  Attila,  in  acceding  to  this  Treaty,  wan 
actuated  by  moderation  or  by  selfishness.  He  maintains 
thnt  in  all  such  resolutions  be  only  followed  the  maxims 
of  his  nation,  which  led  him  to  subdue  the  more  wealthy 
States  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  but  not  to  extirpate 
i.t  The  question,  perhaps,  might  be  found  to 
itself  into  a  more  profound  policy  than  the  King 
<if  the  Huns  ever  assumed  for  his  guide,  either  in  Peace 
or  in  War;  and  as  the  balance  of  power  was  constantly 
in  his  own  hands,  he  had  no  occasion  to  adjust  the 
relative  preponderance  of  rival  Kingdoms,  nor  to  mea- 
sure with  a  watchful  eye  the  precise  extent  to  wbich  it 
might  be  convenient  to  depress  his  enemies.  As  long, 
too,  as  he  possessed  the  means  of  extorting  from  the 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  the  treasure  or 
lands  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  required  by  his 
followers,  he  was  a  greater,  or  at  least  a  more  inde- 
pendent, monarch  in  bis  royal  village  beyond  the 
Danube,  than  if  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne  of 
Rome  or  of  Constantinople. 

While  these  interesting  events  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  world,  Theodosius  met  his  death  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  huating.  As  he  left  no  heirs  to 
the  throne,  his  sister  Pulcheria  was  invested  with  the 
supreme  power,  and  proclaimed  Empress  of  the  East. 
To  obtain  assistance  in  the  duties  of  Government,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Marciamis,  a  Senator  of  high  reputation 
both  in  Civil  and  military  life ;  whom,  however,  she 
received  as  a  colleague  rather  than  as  a  husband,  hav- 
iag  devoted  herself  to  celibacy  under  the  obligation  of 
a  religious  oath.  No  sooner  was  Marcianus  raised  to  the 
Imperial  dignity  than  he  gave  proof  of  the  great  talents 
ana  mild  disposition  which  had  recommended  him  to 
the  daughter  of  Arcadius.  He  increased  the  number 
and  improved  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  ;  he  re- 
formed the  abuses  of  administration  ;  while  his  example, 
adorned  with  piety  and  virtue,  checked  the 
nanners  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Capital. 
To  repair,  in  some  degree,  the  evils  produced  by  the 
timid  counsels  of  the  late  reign,  he  resolved  to  brave 
the  hazards  of  war  rather  than  to  submit  longer  to  the 
arrogant  claims  of  Attila,  who  not  only  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  insufferable  insolence,  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy,  but  desired  that  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  tri- 
bute of  a  vanquished  people  to  their  conqueror,  or  as 
the  acknowledgment  of  vassals  to  their  liege  lord.  He 
informed  the  King  of  the  Huns  that  he  was  disposed  to 
reward  with  becoming  liberality  the  friendship  of  a 
faithful  ally  ;  but  reminded  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Empire  still  possessed  ample  means  of  defence,  and 
that,  if  gold  must  be  lavished  to  procure  military  ser- 
vice, it  were  wiser  to  distribute  it  among  the  subjects  of 
Pulcheria  than  to  bestow  it  upon  the  troops  of  Attila. 
He  added,  through  his  ambassador,  that  if  the  Barba- 
rians attempted  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  they  should 


be  encountered  hy  an  army  I 
to  punish  their  aggression." 

Unaccustomed  to  nucIi  language,  Attila  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  passion  in  the  most  haughty  terms  imagi- 
nable. He  resolved  to  subdue  both  Empires,  and  to 
find  a  Palace  In  the  Capital  of  each :  he  i 


as  well  as  at  Constantinople;  and  to  assure  both  Valen- 
tinianus  and  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  that  he  would  u[" 

chastise  their  tardy  obedience  in  the  heart  of  their  domi-  Alula, 
uions.  His  plan  of  conquest  required  that  be  should 
l>egin  with  Italy  and  Gaul— an  arrangement  which 
carries  us  oni-e  more  to  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  West-f 

The  death  of  Boniface  threw  the  Government  of  State  of  tbe 
Vakntiniaous  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  vEtius,  Western 
who  soon  succeeded  in  recovering  the  confidence  of  Empire, 
Placidia.  The  deceit  practised  by  this  Commander 
against  his  rival,  had  involved  Italy  in  confusion,  and 
deprived  the  Empire  of  a  valuable  Province;  but  a 
seasonable  Peace,  which  he  contracted  with  the  King  of 
the  Vandals,  removed  for  a  time  the  fears  of  invasion, 
while  his  able  conduct  in  Gaul  and  Spain  had  extended 
the  Imperial  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  those 
fine  Provinces.  It  was  the  fortune  of  .Etuis,  too,  in 
early  life,  to  spend  a  long  period  in  the  camps  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns,  to  both  of  whom,  at  different  times, 
he  bad  been  delivered  as  a  hostage.  He  had  entered 
into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Attila,  to  whose  care  he 
subsequently  committed  the  military  education  of  his 
son ;  und  during  a  long  intercourse  in  War  as  well  as  in 
Peace,  the  two  Commanders  never  entirely  forgot  the 
kindness  which  had  passed  between  them  in  the  tents 
of  Rugilas.  It  is  probable  that  the  influence  which  the 
General  of  Valentinianus  could  thus  exercise  over  tbe 
impetuous  temper  of  the  Hun,  delayed  his  meditated 
irruption  into  Gaul ;  but  the  resistance  which  was  now 
systematically  made  to  the  demands  of  the  latter  had 
so  far  inflamed  his  resentment,  that  Jitius 
vinced  tbe  storm  could  no  longer  be  averted, 
the  Alps  or  on  the  Rhine.  For  this  reason  he  laboured 
to  strengthen  tbe  interests  of  the  Empire  among  the 
various  Tribes  of  Gothic  or  German  extraction,  who 
already  occupied  a  large  portion  of  GauLf 

The  Visigoths  were  now  under  the  Government  of  Its  Vul 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  and  occupied  Vths. 
that  district  in  the  Southern  part  of  Gaul,  of  which 
Thoulouse  is  the  Capita).  About  fifteen  years  prior  to 
the  perio  d  at  which  our  narrative  has  arrived,  the  young 
King  made  several  attempts  to  extend  his  dominions, 
which  were  all  defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  military 
skill  of  Jitius.  At  length  a  just  appreciation  of  mutual 
advantage  led  Theodoric  and  tbe  Roman  General  to 
establish  a  lasting  Peace ;  and  the  arms  of  the  former 
would  have  instant  lv  been  turned  against  Gen  aerie,  the 
Chief  of  the  Vanda'ls,  had  not  the  menaces  of  Attila 
confined  the  attention  of  the  new  allies  to  the  defence 
of  Gaul. 

The  Franks,  after  an  unavailing  contest  with  the  The  Franks. 
Romans  and  the  experience  of  several  defeats,  were 
content  to  limit  their  Kingdom  to  the  Province  which 
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extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.  On  the  death 
of  Clodion,  one  of  the  earliest  Sovereigns  of  the  first 
rare,  a  dissension  took  place  between  his  two  sons ; 
one  of  whom  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Government,  while  the  other  solicited  the  aid  of  Attila. 
The  Hun,  who  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Western 
Empire,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  his  object,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  an  injured 
Prince,  who  courted  his  alliance. 

Besides  the  Visigoths  and  a  large  body  of  the  Franks, 
the  Lieutenant  of  Valentinianus  had  secured  the  services 
of  a  detachment  of  the  Alani,  which  still  possessed  a 
part  of  Gaul,  and  of  an  army  of  Huns,  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  main  camp  on  the  Danube. 
There  was  some  reason  for  doubt,  indeed,  whether, 
when  opposed  to  Attila  in  the  field  of  battle,  their 
national  predilections  would  not  overcome  their  more 
recent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire ;  and  it 
required,  besides,  no  small  degree  of  address  to  prevent 
their  hereditary  dislike  of  the  Goths,  Franks,  and  Bur- 
gundians,  from  precipitating  all  the  Provinces  South  of 
the  Rhine  into  (he  desolation  of  a  Civil  war.  But  no 
extent  of  preparation  could  save  that  fertile  country 
from  the  projected  inroad  of  the  Huns.  After  a  march 
of  seven  hundred  miles  from  his  head-quarters  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  Attila  mustered  his  formidable  host 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul ;  where,  after  being  joined  by 
those  Franks  who  supported  the  claims  of  the  elder  son 
of  Clodion.  he  began  hostilities  by  attacking  the  nearest 
towns,  and  by  laying  waste  the  fields  whence  they  drew 
their  supplies.* 
.  The  History  of  this  invasion  of  the  Huns  presents  the 
Tide*  Q«ul  U8Ual  description  of  havoc,  ruin,  and  individual  wretch- 
ed i,y,  '  edness,  which  marked  the  path  of  those  savage  warriors 
sitgc  to  in  all  the  Countries  which  they  overran.  Most  of  the 
OrUaot,  cities  North  of  the  Loire  were  besieged  and  stormed. 
a.  d.  ancl  generally  given  up  to  military  execution  ;  in  which 
™L  case  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  wns  promiscuous, 
involving  the  aged  sire  and  the  infant  at  the  breast,  the 
h  e  1  pless  female  and  the  priest  before  the  alter.  Orleans, 
the  walls  of  which  had  been  recently  strengthened,  had 
the  resolution  and  skill  to  make  a  successful  resistance. 
iEiius,  it  should  seem,  had  promised  to  relieve  it,  and 
entreated  the  brave  defenders  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay 
until  he  could  bring  up  an  army  sufficiently  strong  to 
combat  the  Huns.  But  the  time  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  object  somewhat  exceeded  his  first  calculation. 
The  Bishop,  whose  name  was  Anianus,  encouraged 
meanwhile  the  perseverance  of  the  garrison,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  lend  their  aid  in  repelling  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Barbarians  ;  assuring  them  that,  before 
the  close  of  another  day,  the  expected  succour  would 
arrive,  and  their  ancient  city  would  be  saved.  He  sent 
a  messenger  tp  the  highest  tower,  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  appearance  of  troops  in  the  distent  horizon  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  been  twice  disappointed, 
that  the  welcome  intelligence  was  announced  to  him  of 
a  small  cloud  of  dust  rising  at  the  remotest  verge  to 
which  the  eye  could  reach.  *'  It  is  the  aid  of  God !" 
exclaimed  the  pious  Prelate,  and  his  words  were  instantly 
repeated  in  shouts  of  joy  by  all  the  citizens.  Every 
eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  distant  object  which  had 
revived  their  hopes  ;  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
they  could  clearly  distinguish  the  banners  of  the  Empire 
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mixed  with  those  of  Theodoric,  the  King  of  the  Visi- 
goths, moving  on  rapidly  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.* 

Attila,  whose  ranks  had  been  thinned  by  the  active 
service  in  which  his  army  was  engaged  since  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  saw  the  danger  of  risking  a  battle  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  Country  where  he  had  neither  friends 
nor  allies  but  such  as  were  within  the  limits  of  his  camp. 
He  therefore  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  re- 
treated towards  the  extensive  plains  of  Chalons ;  in  Oife»n<  re- 
which,  should  he  find  it  necessary  to  come  to  an  action,  lieved  by 
his  cavalry,  he  imagined,  would  secure  him  a  great  jffj*'"}^ 
advantage  over  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  Roman  General.  °^'e 
The  Visigoths,  meanwhile,  under  Torismond,  the  eldest  vuigoth*. 
son  of  their  King,  pressed  upon  his  rear  so  closely,  that 
he  could  not  prevent  several  bloody  contests,  in  one  of 
which  uot  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  of  bis  Barbarians 
fell  by  the  sword ;  and  hardly  had  he  arrived  in  the 
open  country  where  he  had  determined  to  make  a  stead, 
when  he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  powerful  host, 
recruited  from  five  or  six  different  nations,  but  all  ani- 
mated with  one  spirit,  and  directed  by  the  prudent 
valour  of  jEUus.  He  could  not,  had  he  been  inclined, 
pursue  his  retreat  any  further.  Resolving,  therefore, 
to  fight,  he  laboured  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of 
his  1  lun.s,  by  reminding  them  of  their  former  exploits, 
and  by  holding  out  the  certainty  of  a  decisive  triumph 
in  the  approaching  combat.  He  had  indeed  consulted 
his  priests,  who  found,  in  the  entrails  of  their  victims, 
indications  of  disaster  to  the  Scythian  warriors,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  could  assure  the  King  that  the  success 
of  his  enemies,  if  it  occurred,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
death  of  their  principal  leader. 

Whatever  might  be  his  impressions,  he  began  the  Battle  of 
conflict  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  used  every  argu-  c,',ilj^il 
ment  which  could  affect  the  pride  or  superstition  of  bis  *f  Auill> 
men,  to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example.  A  frightful 
scene  of  carnage  ensued.  The  fortune  of  battle  seemed 
to  waver  between  die  bravery  of  the  contending  armies, 
and  the  issue  was  long  doubtful.  Theodoric,  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Visigoths,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  horsemen ;  but  his 
son,  the  gallant  Torismond,  soon  revenged  his  death,  by 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  nation,  and  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  a  united  charge  upon  the  exhausted 
lines  of  the  Huns,  who  were  compelled  to  turn  their 
backs.  The  approach  of  night  enabled  Attila  to  with- 
draw his  troops  within  the  entrenchment  of  waggons, 
whiah  usually  formed  his  camp;  while  the  victors, 
unwilling  to  irritate  the  despair  of  so  determined  a  cha- 
racter, did  not  attempt  to  expel  him  from  his  temporary 
fortress.  In  trulh,  the  slaughter,  which  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  had  weakened  both, 
sides  so  much,  that  the  battle  was  not  renewed ;  and  it 
was  only  because  Attila  dreaded  some  ulterior  movement 
on  the  part  of  his  able  adversary,  by  which  his  commu- 
nication with  the  Danube  might  be  intercepted,  that  he 
resolved  upon  returning  across  the  Rhine,  and  relin- 
quishing all  his  conquests  in  Gaul.f  . 

In  the  following  year  the  inundation,  which  had  rolled  ™£  f*' 
back  from  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  desolated  the 
fairest  parts  of  Italy.  The  King  of  the  Huns,  whose 
prey  was  snatched  from  his  hands  by  the  military  talent 
of  jEtius,  augmented  his  forces  during  the  winter,  and 
was  ready,  in  the  early  months  of  Spring,  to  pass  the 
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mountain  barrier  which  protected  the  land  of  the  Caesars, 
and  to  resume  his  course  of  victory  within  sight  of  the 
wails  of  Ravenna.  The  siege  of  Aquileia  first  occupied 
his  arm*,  and,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  his  men  in  the 
art  of  reducing  fortresses,  delayed  his  progress  more 
than  three  months.  The  resolution  and  skill  displayed 
by  the  defenders  exhausted  the  patience  of  Attila  :  his 
provisions  were  consumed,  and  his  troops  were  becom- 
ing clamorous ;  the  season  for  active  operations  was 
fast  passing  away,  and  time  was  given  to  the  Imperial 
Generals  to  reinforce  the  Italian  armies,  and  to  arrange 
their  plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign.  These  considera- 
tions had  induced  him  to  issue  orders  for  raising  the 
siege,  when  the  simple  circumstances  of  seeing  a  stork 
leave  its  nest,  built  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  fly  away 
towards  the  country,  revived  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
vader, and  inspired  new  hope  into  his  followers.  A 
furious  assault  was  made  on  the  fortifications ;  the 
Huns  effected  an  entry ;  and  Aquileia  soon  ceased  to 
exist  but  as  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  similar  fate  awaited 
the  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as 
the  river  Po,  including  Allinum,  Concordia,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  and  Verona.  Milan  and  Pavia,  which  opened 
their  gates  on  the  first  approach  of  the  conqueror,  and 
which  could  sooth  his  avarice  by  the  surrender  of  their 
wealth,  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  public  edifices, 
and  even  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants. 
But,  in  general,  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of 
their  property,  deprived  of  their  dwellings,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  distant  flight  Thousands  of 
them  took  refuge  in  those  small  islands  which  stud  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  sea;  and  there,  by 
exercising  the  industry  which  had  already  begun  to 
adorn  and  enrich  the  towns  from  whence  they  were 
expelled,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Venetian 
commonwealth.* 

JEUus.  meanwhile,  exerted  all  the  influence  which 
belonged  to  his  commanding  character  to  raise  an  army 
that  might  enable  him  to  repeat,  in  the  plains  of  Italy, 
the  noble  triumph  which  he  had  gained  the  former 
year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons.  He  urged 
Valentiniaous  to  call  his  people  into  the  field,  and  soli- 
cited the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  send  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum ;  so  that,  by 
catting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians  through  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  they  might  complete  the  destruction 
of  their  main  Body,  and  terminate  for  ever  the  career  of 
Alula.  But  the  son  of  Placidia  was  a  stranger  to  the 
alarms  and  duties  of  war ;  and  rather  than  expose  his 
person  to  the  clanger  and  fatigue  of  protracted  hostility, 
he  would  have  consented  to  abandon  the  finest  part  of 
his  Empire  to  the  ravages  of  the  Huns.  That  he  might 
have  the  means  of  escaping  into  Gaul,  whenever  the 
advance  of  Attila  should  render  his- position  insecure, 
he  left  the  strong  fortress  of  Ravenna,  and  removed  his 
Court  to  Rome.  In  such  circumstances  all  the  efforts 
of  JJtius  proved  unavailing.  At  the  head  of  the  small 
Imdy  of  troops  who  were  attached  to  his  interests,  and 
who  preferred  death  to  the  dishonour  of  their  Country, 
he  hovered  round  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  attacked  their 
outposts,  and  harassed  their  march.  But  as  the  mass 
of  the  Romans  were  now  unacquainted  with  the  exercise 
of  arms,  and  bad  long  ceased  to  feel  those  generous 
emotions  which  rendered  their  ancestors  invincible,  the 
liberator  of  Gaul,  so  far  from  being  supported  in  his 
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patriotic  endeavours,  was  charged  with  betraying  Italy 
to  its  ferocious  invaders.* 

No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the  Capital, 
than  it  was  suggested  by  his  counsellors  that  an  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila,  and 
to  procure  Peace.  The  K.iog  of  the  Huns  had  for 
several  years  claimed  Honoria,  the  sister  of  Volentini- 
nnus,  as  his  wife ;  and  even  after  that  Princess  was 
married  to  another,  he  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  p^^^. 
of  the  dowry  or  territorial  rights  which  were  supposed  uined  by 
to  belong  to  her  as  the  grandaughter  of  Theodosius.  ih«  Romans. 
The  Roman  Senators,  employed  to  negotiate  the  Treaty,  ]^ePr'»<:«« 
informed  him  that  his  claims  were  now  folly  recognised  Ho,wu- 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  if  he  would 
withdraw  his  army  beyond  the  Alps,  the  wealth  of 
Honoria  should  be  put  into  his  hands.  The  Bar- 
barian Chief  was  gratified  with  this  concession,  as 
well  as  with  the  respect  shown  to  his  character  in  the 
selection  of  the  embassy;  for  he  beheld  in  his  camp,  as 
suppliants  from  the  Emperor,  Avienus  and  Trigctius, 
men  of  Consular  dignity,  and  who  had  discharged  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State,  as  also  Leo,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  great  celebrity.  He  granted 
the  Peace,  which  was  aske  d  in  a  manner  so  fl tittering  to 
his  vanity,  and  accepted  the  treasure  bestowed  in  the 
numc  of  Honoria;  but  so  far  was  he  from  relinquishing 
his  imaginary  right  to  her  person  that,  if  she  were  not 
delivered  up  to  his  ambassadors  within  a  limited  period, 
he  threatened  to  renew  the  invasion  of  the  Empire  at 
the  head  of  a  more  formidable  army  than  had  yet  ap- 
peared under  his  banners. t 

But  the  final  term  of  his  conquests  and  of  his  life  Death  of 
was  now  nearly  expired.  Upon  his  return  to  the  royal " 
village  beyond  the  Danube,  he  solemnized  his  marriage 
with  Ildico,  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  chose  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  wives,  and  was  found  dead  in  bed 
the  morning  after  the  festivity.  The  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  deprived  the  Huns  of  their  warlike  monarch, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  Europe.  The  various 
nations  which  had  assembled  under  his  standard,  and 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  immediately  separated, 
and  turned  their  arms  against  one  another ;  while  the 
sons  of  Attila,  instead  of  striving  to  perpetuate  the 
unity  of  their  father's  Empire,  quarrelled  about  the 
succession,  and  partitioned  his  territories.  The  Gepidae, 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Alani,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Heruli, 
after  losing  the  best  of  their  warriors  in  a  succession  of 
battles,  seized  the  Provinces  on  either  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  spread  out  their  colonies  from  Pannonia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  remainder  of  the  Huns 
retired  into  Scythia,  and  laboured  to  preserve  their 
name  among  a  kindred  people ;  but  the  fortune  of  war 
still  proving  unfavourable,  they  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  a  more  powerful  horde  from  the  North,  and 
finally  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  an  independent 
sovcreignty.f 

Three  years  before  the  death  of  Attila,  the  mother  of  Vitatioi* 
Valentinianus  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  left  him  to  ana*  nor- 
the  intrigues  of  the  eunuch  Heraclius.    This  unworthy  °"»  • 
Minister  succeeded  in  stirring  up  in  the  weak  mind  of    *•  °* 
his  master  a  deep  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  jEti us,     '*  • 
the  main  protector  of  his  Country.    The  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  war  with  Attila,  his  great 
wealth,  and  the  attachment  of  the  army,  did,  no  < 
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Hirtory.   confer  upon  the  Patrician  a  decree  of  power  incom- 
«— patible  with  the  rank  of  a  subject.    But  the  victor  of 
Fiea     Chalons  had  on  all  occasions  employed  his  influence 
a.  d.     for  the  welfare  of  the  Stale  and  the  security  of  the 
410.     Throne,  and  had  studiously  rendered  his  ambition  sub- 
10      servient  to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  and  to  the  duty  of 
A*  D*     a  Commander.    Animated  with  the  consciousness  of 
455>     innocence,  or  regardless  of  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  he  went  to  the  Palace  to  remind  the 
Emperor  of  a  promise  iu  favour  of  his  son  ;  and  while 
he  was  urging  his  claim  with  some  degree  of  vehemence, 
Valculini&nus  drew  his  sword  and  plunged  it  in  the 
breast  of  the  General,  to  whom  he  had  been  twice  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  his  Couutry.* 
Dfitli  of        ''0  l'u*  h°rr'u'c  crime  the  son  of  Placidia  soon  added 
v'fc&iini-    another,  which  brought  upon  him  the  punishment  ofboth. 
«uuS         Having  fraudulently  enticed  the  wife  of  Petmnius  Maxi- 
a.  o.     mus  into  the  Palace,  he  accomplished  by  force  that  which 
455.     he  had  not  been  able  to  gain  by  all  the  arts  of  seduction, 
and  thereby  entirely  alienated  from  him  the  minds  of  all 
the  noble  families  resident  in  Home.    Maximus  did  not 
allow  his  revenge  to  slumber ;  and  finding  fit  agents 
among  the  friends  of  JElius,  he  stimulated  them  to  an 
act  which  their  affection  fur  their  late  patron  invested 
Willi  the  character  of  justice  and  gratitude.  Seizing 
an  opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  Valentiuiauus 
at  some  Military  Games  in  the  Camput  Martiu*,  they 
rushed  upon  him  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.    Iu  this  manner  fell  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  Mouse  of  Theodosius,  despised  for  his  weakness, 
and  abhorred  for  his  crimes ;  one  whose  conduct  in  bis 
latter  years,  and  especially  towards  JStius  and  Maximus, 
fully  justified  the  comparison  made  in  his  hearing  by  an 
honest  courtier,  who  likened  him  to  a  man  who  cuts  off 
his  right  hand  with  his  left-t 
Pi'trou'm*       Petrutiius  Maximus,  whose  domestic  injury  had  ren- 
N.i«ifim»     dcred  vacant  the  Throne  of  the  West,  was  immediately 
»-«i>J«ih«  summoned  by  the  shouts  of  the  people  to  receive  the 
Imperial  dignity.    His  birth  was  illustrious,  his  fortune 
was  ample,  and  he  had  already  filled  the  highest  offices 
which  could  be  discharged  by  a  subject    To  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  able  conduct  in 
public  life,  he  added  the  wise  enjoyments  of  literature 
and  elegant  society  at  home ;  and,  till  the  moment  that 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  arrayed  in  the  Purple,  his 
condition  might  be  regarded  as  a  rare  instance  of  human 
felicity.    To  strengthen  his  Government,  indeed,  he 
procured  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter uf  the  late  Emperor }  and  with  the  same  view,  per- 
haps, he  insisted  on  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valcnti- 
nianus,  becoming  his  own  wife.    But  the  means  which 
lie  thus  employed  to  ensure  a  happy  reign,  and  to  trans- 
mit to  his  family  a  hereditary  right  to  the  Empire, 
proved  the  occasion  of  bringing  his  days  to  a  close,  and 
of  involving  his  Country  in  misery  and  disgrace.  The 
Empress,  indignant  at  the  violeuce  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  her  feelings,  and  suspicious  that  Maximus 
had  planucd  the  murder  of  her  former  husband,  resolved 
to  be  revenged  on  the  usurper,  although  this  solace  to 
Eudoxia     ner  >njurad  affections  should  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
iimtoY  tb«  penae  of  the  Roman  people.    She  invited  Genseric  to 
Vandal*.     undertake  the  invasion  of  Italy,  an  object  for  which  he 
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had  long  been  making  preparations,  and  waited  only  for  Roma, 
a  plausible  pretext  to  cover  the  ambition  and  avarice  Empire 
which  mingled  with  his  other  motives.*  v-» 

No  sooner  had  the  King  of  the  Vandals  landed  at  the  *na 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  than  the  fate  of  Maximus  was     *•  j?' 
decided.    The  soldiers  joined  with  the  populace  in       *  * 
their  detestation  of  a  Prince  who  was  only  bold  to  ^ 
avenge  his  private  wrongs,  and  had  taken  no  steps  to      , . 
secure  the  public  safety.    He  was  overwhelmed  with  a  De41h  „f 
shower  of  stones  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  his  body  Maximui 
thrown  into  the  river ;  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  late  Emperor,  being  among  the 
most  active  of  the  assailants. 

Genseric  advanced  towards  Rome,  prepared  to  con-  TVYmj 
tend  for  the  prize  which  it  contained  with  the  army,  »dvaac«  t 
which  had  been  formed  during  the  active  ailmiiiis-  Hon*, 
tration  of  the  Patrician  ^tius.  But  the  Capital  of  the 
world  no  longer  trusted  for  her  defence  to  the  arms  of 
her  soldiers.  The  Barbariuu  auxiliaries,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  her  Legions,  felt  no  interest  iu  the  protec- 
tion of  a  city  with  which  they  were  not  connected  by 
any  recollections  of  ancestry  or  sentiments  of  honour. 
The  Vandals,  accordingly,  met  with  no  opposition  as 
they  approached  the  walls  ;  but  as  they  drew  nearer,  they 
saw  issuing  from  the  gates  a  procession  of  priests  and 
anchorites,  headed  by  the  Bishop,  coming  forth  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  invader,  to  entreat  that  he 
would  spare  the  helpless  multitude  within,  and  to  save 
the  buildings  from  fire.  The  voice  of  Leo  again  soothed 
a  conqueror ;  and  Genseric,  like  Atlita,  consented  to 
revcreuce  the  seat  of  Religion,  reserving  to  himself, 
however,  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  on  the  luxu- 
rious and  the  wanton  as  the  justice  of  Heaven  might 
direct  him  to  administer. f 

The  Vandals  and  Moors,  not  feeling  themselves  bound  Sick  ft. » 
by  Uie  scruples  of  their  leader,  pillaged  the  city,  and  cany  of 1 
carried  off  to  their  ships  whatever  wealth  had  been  left  P)*^j*J 
by  Alaric,  or  had  been  accumulated  during  an  interval  *r™»^ 
of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  precious  ornaments  of  the 
Capitol  were  torn  down  and  removed,  and  the  spoils 
which  Titus  brought  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the 
golden  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  seven  branches  com- 
posed of  the  same  material,  were  hurried  on  board  and 
conveyed  to  Carthage.  The  rich  furniture  of  the  Palace, 
the  massy  plate,  and  the  rare  jewels  which  decorated 
the  ensigns  of  office,  were  seized  by  the  rude  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  and  classed  with  the  common  booty.  Nor 
were  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  State  pro- 
tected from  robbery  and  violence.  Even  Eudoxia  her- 
self, who  had  expected  to  meet  a  friend  in  Genseric, 
was  deprived  of  her  most  costly  ornaments,  and,  with 
her  two  daughters,  compelled  to  join  the  train  of  the 
couqueror,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Africa.  Thou- 
sands of  meaner  captives  were,  in  like  manner,  forced 
into  domestic  servitude,  or  sold  for  slaves  in  the  streets 
of  Carthage ;  many  of  whom,  from  chunge  of  climate 
and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  sank  under  the  pressure 
of  disease,  and  thus  surrendered  in  a  foreign  land  the 
lire  which  bad  been  deceitfully  spared  in  their  own 
Country.  J 
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SACK  OF  ROME  BY  THE  VANDALS  TO  THE  EXTINCTION 
OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 
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Thb  inactivity  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  during  these 
misfortunes  of  Rome,  cannot  be  regarded  without  sur- 
prise. Few  of  the  Sorereiirns  who  filled  that  throne 
have  left  to  posterity  a 
or  appear  to  hare  been  n 
to  the  happiness  of  their  subject*  ;  and  it  it  difficult  to 
assign  a  motive  for  his  seeming  indifference  to  the 
calamities  of  the  Sister  Empire.  In  the  deficiency  of 
sot  hen  tic  materials  for  the  History  of  his  reign,  we  have 
been  presented  with  a  legend,  which,  nevertheless, 
when  stripped  of  its  marvellous  accompaniments,  may 
not  be  without  a  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  said  that 
Marcianus,  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Patrician 
A  spar  during  the  African  war,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Gfiiseric.  The  captive  was  brought  into  the  Palace 
Court  preparatory  to  an  inspection  by  the  Barbarian 
King,  and  there,  while  awaiting  his  arrival,  Marcinnus, 
overpowered  by  fatigue,  fell  asleep  upon  the  ground. 
In  this  position,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a 
Tropical  sun,  the  prisoner  was  not  without  assistance ; 
an  eagle  hovered  over  him  while  he  slept,  and  expaoded 
his  broad  wings  as  a  shade.  Genseric,  who  accidentally 
viewed  this  occurrence  from  his  apartment,  interpreted 
it  as  a  prodigy ;  and  concluding  thut  his  captive  was 
destined  to  be  the  future  possessor  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  granted  bin  liberty,  upon  a  stipulation  that  he 
would  never  make  war  upon  the  Vandals.*  The  Em- 
peror remembered,  and  adhered  to  his  promise. 

The  decease  of  the 
years  before  that  of  her  nominal  husband, 
the  odour  of  virginity,  and  her  treasures  having  been 
bequeathed  to  charitable  uses,  she  was  a  successful 
claimant  of  the  honour  of  canonization.  The  Festival 
of  St.  Pulcheria  is  still  observed  by  the  modern  Greeks  ; 
and  similar  honours  are  partaken  by  her  consort.  If, 
during  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  he  did 
the  glory  of  a  warrior,  he 
self  in  the  affections  of  his  subject*,  by  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  by  extraordinary  piety,  and  by 
seal  for  Religion. 

Aspar  has  not  escaped  suspicion  of  compassing  the 
death  of  his  Sovereign;  nevertheless,  since  from  Reli- 
gious scruples  he  refused  to  renounce  his  profession 
the  sole  barrier  between  himself  and  the 


Roman 

Empire, 


Imperial  diadem,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  been 
unjustly  accused.  But  the  power  which  he  was  too 
or  too  prudent  to  accept  openly ,  in  his 
he  resolved  to  wield  through  that  of 
Hereditary  command  during  three  genera- 
tions had  placed  the  armies  of  tile  East  at  bis  disposal, 
and  the  wealth  which  he  had  long  painfully  accumulated, 
and  now  lavishly  distributed,  secured  to  him  the 
willing  suffrages  of  the  Capital,  which,  if  it  had  shown 
reluctance,  he  was  equally  prepared  to  overawe.  His 
choice  fell  upon  a  private  individual,  of 
Leo,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  who  hither! 
no  higher  offices  than  those  of  Military  Tribune  and 
Chief  8 1*  ward  of  As  par's  household.  The  new  Em- 
peror was  elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate, 
and  bis  inauguration  was  attended  with  an  unusual 
solemnity.  Anastatius,  the  J'atriarch  of  Constantinople, 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  brows,  and  established  a 
precedent  which,  in  after-times,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  adopted  throughout  all  Christian  Monarchies. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Leo  I.  is  necessarily  intermingled 
with  the  particulars  which  are  presently  to  be  described 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  West  We  shall  in  this  place 
treat  only  of  his  more  immediate  personal  History.  In 
his  domestic  administration  he  was  gentle  and  munifi- 
cent, a  patron  of  Learning  and  the  Arts,  and  studiously 
pacific.  Hie  chief  troubles  of  bis  reign  were  occasioned 
by  those  bands  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne. 
Ariadne,  the  eldest  of  his  two  daughters,  was  bestowed  _ 
in  marriage  upon  Andaburius.  the  son  of  Aspar ;  but  ™n  „"  p" 
the  haughty  Patrician,  in  his  eagerness  to  elevate  his  A»par. 
family,  forgot  those  maxims  of  prudence  which  had 
tempered  bis  own  ambition  when  the  sceptre  was  within 
his  RTasp.  He  demanded  the  title  of  Cusar  for  his  son, 
and  having  urged  upon  his  Prince  the  heavy  debt  of 
obligation  which  was  his  due,  and  the  powerful  means 
which  he  possessed  of  enforcing  his  demands,  be 
crowned  his  importunities  by  an  act  of  gross  personal 
affront.  Laying  hold  of  the  Imperial  robe,  he  shook  it 
with  indignation,  and  added,  "  It  is  not  fit  that  he  who 
wears  the  Purple  should  stoop  to  a  falsehood."*  The 
Emperor  replied  with  dignity  uod  moderation,  "  Neither 
is  it  fit  that  he  should  surrender  his  judgment,  like  • 
to  the  will  of  a  subject  ' 
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able  interview,  it  is  asserted  that  Andaburius  was 
declared  Caesar ;  but  any  reconciliation  between  the 
offended  Prince  and  his  presumptuous  General  thence- 
forward must  have  been  confined  to  outward  profession. 
The  populace  of  Constantinople  loudly  expressed 
their  discontent  at  the  appointment ;  and  in  their  hatred 
of  Arianism.  they  forgot  both  the  splendour  of  A  spar's 
military  reputation,  and  the  frequency  of  his  largesses. 
I*eo  was  not  backward  in  profiting  by  these  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  feeling,  and  he  secretly  encouraged 
the  dislike  which  seemed  to  promise  him  a  release  from 
the  insufferable  burden  of  a  master.  We  are  ill  ac- 
quainted with  the  precise  nature  of  the  occurrences 
which  at  length  placed  Aspar  in  open  rebellion.  It 
seems  as  if  a  protracted  struggle  ensued,  and  that  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  more  than  once  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  contending  parties.  But  in  the 
end  the  fortune  of  the  Emperor  prevailed,  and  Aspar 
And  death.  anc*  n's  s<)n  ^  by  the  hands  of  the  Eunuchs  of  the 
Palace.  The  widow  of  Andaburius  became  the  bride 
of  an  I  saurian,  the  fortunate  Trascalisseus,  who  ex- 
changed that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appella- 
tion of  Zen©,*  under  which  he  afterwards  ascended  the 
Throne  of  his  father-in-law. 

The  reign  of  Leo  continued  seventeen  years,  and, 
though  undistinguished  by  brilliant  events,  Historians 
have  concurred  in  bestowing  upon  him  a  title  which 
has  rarely  been  earned  at  so  cheap  a  rate— it  may  be 
added,  and  the  recollection  is  a  melancholy  one,  at  so 
small  a  sacrifice  of  human  happiness.  It  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  distinguish  him  from  the  many  other  and  more 
weak  Sovereigns  who  have  borne  the  same  name,  that 
he  is  known  as  the  Great.  Before  his  death  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  the  Empire,  the  infant  son  of 
Zeno  and  his  daughter  Ariadne,  a  child  scarcely  six 
years  of  age.  A  single  year  after  the  decease  of  his 
grandfather  terminated  the  rule  of  this  unhappy  boy. 
The  title  of  Csesar  had  already  been  bestowed  upon 
Zeno,  and  the  premature  death  of  bis  son  opened  the 
way  to  a  succession,  contrary  to  the  order  of  Nature, 

which  it  had  been  secured.  ^The  turbulent  scenes 
which  followed  will  find  a  more  convenient  place  in 
another  part  of  our  narrative.  We  now  return  to  tl»e 
transactions  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Ariuit  it  The  next  Emperor  owed  his  elevation  to  the  partiality 
rmiwd  to  the  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  power  of  Theodoric,  the  King 
of  the  Visigoths.  Maximos,  to  relieve  his  Italian  Go- 
vernment from  the  care  of  the  Provinces  beyond  the 
Alps,  had  nominated  Avitus,  a  native  of  that  Country, 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  as  well  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Civil  affairs,  in  all  the  districts  South  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire.  The  new  Master-General  soon 
discovered  that  the  Visigoths  exercised,  in  the  Gallic 
Assembly,  a  degree  of  influence  which  entirely  super- 
seded the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  more  for  his  interest  to  stand  well  with  the 
Court  of  Thoulouse  than  with  the  Senate  of  Rome. 
Theodoric  was  at  this  time  theSovereign  of  the  Goths, 
having  put  to  death  his  elder  brother,  the  brave  Toris- 
mond,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  his 
countrymen  at  the  battle  of  Chalons.  When  the  news 
reached  Gaul  that  Maximus  hod  fallen  the  victim  of 
popular  fury,  the  Gothic  Prince  urged  Avitus  to  assume 
the  Purple ;  promising  not  only  to  assist  him  with  his 
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arms  in  subduing  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  but 
also  to  promote  his  interests  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  by 
waging  war  with  the  Suevi  and  the  other  Barbarous 
nations  within  the  Pyrenees,  who  still  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Empire.  The  Genera] 
hesitated  until  the  consent  of  Marcian  could  be  obtained ; 
after  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  announced  as  the 
successor  of  Maximus,  and,  in  due  time,  crossed  the 
Alps  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  people.0 

The  short  reign  of  this  monarch  derived  its  sole  Yj*t0Ti* 
glory  from  the  triumphs  of  Theodoric  over  Rechiarius,  j^s**1™ 
the  King  of  the  Suevi.    Several  sanguinary  conflicts  0 
took  place  between  these  rivals,  which  ended  in  the  j'^g 
entire  defeat  and  death  of  the  latter ;  but  the  success 
which  attended  the  ally  of  the  Romans  did  not  materially 
strengthen  their  interests  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
for  the  Sovereign  of  the  Visigoths  looked  rather  to  the 
extension  of  his  own  dominions  than  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Imperial  Government.    Avitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  neither  ambition  nor  activity  sufficient 
to  excite  his  vigilance  or  carry  him  into  the  field  in  per- 
son.   Heplunged,  with  an  avidity  unbecoming  his  age, 
into  the  luxuries  and  even  the  dissipation  of  the  Capita!, 
and  thereby  soon  dissolved  the  slight  bonds  which  had 
united  him  with  the  affections  of  his  people.   The  feel- 
ings of  the  Senate,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Master- General  of  Gaul,  were  readily 
penetrated  by  Count  Ricimer,  the  grandson  of  Wallia, 
King  of  the  Visigoths ;  who,  after  having  displayed  his 
valour  against  a  fleet  of  Vandals,  which  threatened  the 
Court  of  Italy,  had  just  returned  to  Rome  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  populace.    He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
feeble  administration  of  a  Prince  who,  on  that  side  of 
the  Alps,  could  not  be  viewed  but  as  an  usurper ;  for 
which  reason  he  intimated  to  Avitus  that  it  were  wise 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  toils  of  Government,  and 
enter  once  more  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  private  life. 
The  Emperor  was  easily  induced  to  exchange  his  Throne 
for  the  Chair  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Placentia  * 
but  soon  afterwards,  when  attempting  to  escape  into  tj^h  rf 
Gaul,  he  was  overtaken  either  by  disease  or  by  the  hand  Atitm. 
of  an  assassin,  and  died  before  he  could  descend  from     a.  d. 
the  mountains  into  his  native  Province  of  Auvergne.f  4545. 

Ricimer,  whose  Barbarian  origin  might  still  have 
been  viewed  as  an  obstacle  to  the  highest  preferment, 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  adopted  Country,  by  raising 
to  the  Throne  a  true  patriot  and  a  distinguished  soldier. 
Mujorianus  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  <£tius,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached  by  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  respect,  and  to  whose  military  reputation 
he  had  greatly  contributed  by  his  steady  valour  and 
professional  knowledge.  He  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  high  office  of  Master-General  of  the 
army,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  grandson  of  Wallia  resolved,  since  he 
himself  durst  not  aspire  to  the  sovereign  power,  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  and  People  by  support- 
ing his  election.  J 

The  short  reign  of  Majorianus  is  a  bright  spot  amid 
the  general  gloom  which  dimmed  the  evening  of  the 
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Western  Empire.  His  contemporaries  are  loud  and 
unanimous  in  his  praise,  and  the  panegyric*)  of  (he 
i  fr»»  orators  of  the  Court,  which  might  not  be  admitted  with- 
l  i.  b.  out  very  reasonable  suspicion,  are  corroborated  by  the 
iii.  less  doubtful  eulogies  of  disinterested  Historians.  The 
Epistle  which  the  new  Emperor  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
on  his  investiture  with  the  Purple  at  Ravenna,  is  still 
extant,  and  gives  a  fair  promise  of  the  exercise  of  those 
Ci  Ff«Ue  {loyal  virtues  in  which  Procopius  assures  us  that  the 
^Wit*  Monarch  in  truth  excelled  all  his  predecessors.*  In 
this  Letter  he  entreats  assistance  from  the  Uods,  to  guide 
him  in  his  administration  of  that  power  to  which  indeed 
he  had  not  aspired,  but  which  he  would  have  been 
forgetful  of  civic  duties  if  he  had  refused  when  tendered. 
He  calls  upon  the  Conscript  Fathers  for  support,  and 
urges  them  to  aid  the  Prince  whom  they  had  created, 
and  to  join  their  efforts  with  his  own  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  Empire.  His  sole  denunciations  arc 
addressed  to  the  base  rabble  of  informers,  (delaiora,) 
who  had  long  fattened  on  the  richest  blood  of  Rome. 
These  he  had  condemned  as  a  subject,  and  as  a  Prince 
he  determined  to  punish.  •'  You  now  understand,'' 
concludes  Majorianus,  in  this  address  worthy  of  the 
better  times  of  his  Country,  "  the  maxims  of  tny  Go* 
vernmcnt :  you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and 
sincere  assurances  of  a  Prince  who  has  formerly  been 
your  companion,  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 
Senator,  and  who  is  anxious  that  you  should  never 
repent  of  the  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in 
his  favour.Mt 

The  labours  of  Majorianus  to  revive  the  authority  of 
Law,  to  rekindle  among  the  youth  of  Italy  a  martial 
pert* «.  spirit,  and  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  Imperial  city, 
manifested  a  disposition  which,  had  he  succeeded  im- 
mediately to  the  great  Theodosius,  might  have  preserved, 
daring  another  century,  the  splendour  of  Rome  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  But  good  laws  were  of  little 
avail  when  opposed  to  universal  corruption  of  man- 
ners, and  the  example  of  a  warlike  Prince  made  no 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  a  people  who  were  said 
to  tremble  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  lessen  and  equalize  the 
taxes,  which  in  most  places  had  become  disproportion- 
ate to  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants,  as  also  in  the  plans 
which  he  adopted  for  restoring  the  coin  to  its  proper 
weight  and  standard.  The  severest  of  his  laws  were 
directed  against  the  dilapidation  of  the  public  edifices 
in  Rome,  which  had  lately  suffered  more  from  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  than  from  those  of  the  Barbarian  con- 
querors ;  and  he  attempted,  by  similar  means,  to  enforce 
the  duties  of  marriage  and  of  chastity,  in  order  that  the 
Republic  might  be  supplied  with  numerous  subjects, 
trained  up  in  virtuous  maxims,  and  with  a  veneration 
for  the  manners  of  purer  times.  J 
i^m  He  carried  his  arms  into  Gaul,  and  gained  several 
*  **tt  advantages  over  Theodoric,  whom,  however,  he  treated 
*»  more  like  an  ally  than  an  enemy.  He  pursued  his 
course  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  restored  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Empire  several  nations  of  Barbarian  origin, 
which  affected  independence.  But  his  main  object  was 
the  recovery  of  Africa,  which  was  still  held  by  Gcnseric 
and  his  Vandals ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Romans 
continued  to  regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  a  Province 
from  which  they  had  derived  so  much  of  their  wealth 
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and  luxury.  To  accomplish  this  important  end,  Ma- 
jorianus prepared  u  large  fleet  in  the  harbourof  Cartha- 
gena,  and  collected  a  formidable  army  from  among  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  Alatii,  which  he  intended  to  embark  with  the 
first  fair  wind.  But  Genseric,  who  had  tried  all  the 
arts  of  negotiation  without  success,  was  delivered  from 
impending  destruction  by  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  Some  disaffected  individuals 
offered  their  service  to  the  King  of  the  Vandals  and 
enabled  him  to  attack  by  surprise  the  immense  flotilla 
which  had  excited  his  fears,  and  to  destroy  the  greater 
number  of  the  ships.  This  event  contributed  to  shorten 
the  reign  of  Majorianus.  His  various  efforts  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  limes  had  created  in  many  quarters  a 
strong  feeling  of  enmity  ;  and  Ricimer,  who  found  his 
own  power  diminished  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor, 
agitated  the  inconstant  passions  of  the  people  and 
urged  them  to  demand  au  abdication.  He  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  his  return  towards  Italy  when 
the  sedition  which  broke  out  in  his  camp  dictuted  the 
step  which  it  behoved  him  to  take.  He  laid  aside  the 
Purple  without  regret ;  anil  his  death,  said  variously 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  disease,  or  of  poison  admi- 
nistered by  command  of  Ricimer,  followed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  five  days.* 

The  Count  again  exercised  his  influence  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Sovereign  ;  but  remembering  the  error 
which  he  bad  committed  on  the  former  occasion,  he 
selected  a  person  who  would  neither  oppose  his  mea- 
sures nor  eclipse  his  talents.  Libius  Severus  is  hardly 
mentioned  in  History  except  as  the  tool  which  Ricimer 
employed  to  cover  his  ambition  and  to  accomplish  its 
objects.  It  is  not  stated  even  how  long  he  lived  nor 
what  was  the  manner  of  his  death ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  survived  till  the  year  467,  when  Anthemius, 
recommended  by  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  invited 
to  occupy  the  Italian  throne.  The  veil  which  Ricimer 
threw  over  his  plot  was  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
his  selfish  motives  were  fully  appreciated  by  moat  of 
the  principal  Officers  at  home  and  in  the  Provinces. 
Marcellinus  in  Dalmatia,  for  example,  and  jEgidius  in 
Gaul,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  Prince 
who  possessed  no  freedom  either  of  thought  or  of  action. 

The  former,  who  had  not  renounced  Paganism, 
exclusive  of  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  established 
by  great  military  prowess,  and  by  learning  extraordinary 
in  a  soldier,  was  regarded  with  a  superstitious  reverence 
by  the  adherents  of  the  abolished  worship,  as  being 
gifted  with  mysterious  powers  of  divination.  Prompted 
more,  doubtless,  by  his  natural  sagacity  than  by  any 
supernatural  assistance  from  the  Gods  whom  he  sup- 
ported, Marcellinus  had  early  placed  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tyranny  of  Valentinianus.  The  mild 
sway  of  Majorianus  had  retained  him  in  nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  Empire ;  but  the  death  of  that  Prince, 
and  the  treacherous  artifices  by  which  Ricimer  endea- 
voured to  seduce  his  mercenaries  from  their  fidelity,  at 
length  compelled  him  to  assert  his  independence,  and 
quitting  his  Government  of  Sicily,  he  established  him- 
self as  Sovereign  of  Dalmatia.  The  Adriatic  was 
swept  by  his  fleets,  and  his  power  was  acknowledged 
by  an  embassy  from  Leo,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  the  Romans  unmolested.    Aigidius,  the  Maater- 
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(Jrneral  of  Gaul,  denounced  Ricimer  as  the  murderer 
of  his  Sovereign.  Beyond  the  Alps  he  remained  in 
security,  and,  during'  an  interval  of  four  yearn,  he  pre- 
sented the  singular  spectacle  of  a  Roman  King  on  the 
Throne  of  the  Frank*,  that  people  having  elected  him 
on  the  banishment  of  Childeric.  The  restoration  of  the 
native  Prince  terminated  the  Royalty  but  not  the  power 
of  jEgidiuH,  and  he  continued  to  defy  the  open  violence 
with  which  Ricimer  was  desirous  to  overwhelm  him, 
till,  as  was  confidently  believed  by  his  friends,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  secret  and  more  sure  arts  of  poison. 
But  the  evil  which  pressed  with  the  greatest  severity 
uis  Vandals,  on  the  Government  of  Severus  was  the  incessant  hos- 
tility of  the  Vandals  ;  who,  being  masters  of  the  sea 
and  accustomed  to  live  on  plunder,  equipped  every 
year  a  predatory  armament  and  laid  the  shores  of  Italy 
under  contribution.  Having  no  fleet.  Ricimer  cooM 
not  meet  the  pirates  before  they  landed,  nor  even  an- 
ticipate the  spot  against  which  they  might  direct  their 
force  ;  and  as  the  Barbarians  generally  embarked 
horsemen  as  well  as  foot  soldiers  in  their  ships,  they 
spread  their  ravages  along  the  coast  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  set  at  defiance  the  most  diligent  movements 
of  a  regular  army.  It  was  a  consideration  of  these 
circumstances  which  induced  the  Count  to  apply  to 
Leo,  then  on  the  Throne  of  Constantinople,  to  assume 
the  administration  of  the  West,  or  lo  nominate  a  Prince 
with  whom  he  might  be  pleased  to  cooperate  in  the 
defence  of  the  Italian  Provinces.*  This  step  appeared 
the  more  necessary,  as  Genseric,  whose  eldest  son  had 
the  hand' of  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Valen- 
,  perpetrated  his  attacks  ou  the  Roman  territory 
the  specious  claim  of  an  hereditary  right  now 
vested  in  his  family. 

Leo,  whose  importance  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
this  application,  made  choice  of  Anthemius,  an  Officer 
of  great  wealth,  and  who  had  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  Marcianus.  The  election  of 
the  Eastern  monarch  was  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  and  Anthemius,  who  repaired  to  his  Capital  with 
great  pomp,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  month  of 
April  467.  Ricimer,  the  malign  influence  of  whose 
ambition  bad  blasted  the  prosperity  of  the  two  former 
reigns,  was  gratified  by  becoming  the  son-in-law  of  the 
new  Sovereign  ;  an  event  which  was  regarded  by  all  as 
likely  to  prove  a  firm  basis  of  security  aud  happiness 
to  the  State.t 
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Preparations  were  now  made  in  both  Empires  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Vandalic  power  in  Africa,  which 


the  enterprising  spirit  of  Gcnaeric  had  rendered  so 
formidable.  Constantinople  sent  forth  eleven  hundred 
and  thirteen  ships,  on  board  of  which  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  mariners  amounted  to  more  thau  a  hundred 
thousand.  Marcellinus,  too,  who  made  haste  to  offer 
bis  allegiance  to  Anthemius,  appeared  in  the  Adriatic 
with  a  considerable  fleet,  well  manned  with  experienced 
sailors.  But  the  command  of  this  important  expedition 
was  intrusted  to  Basiliscus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Leo, 
whose  want  of  ability  or  of  heartiness  in  the  cause, 
rendered  the  whole  abortive.  He  landed  at  a  con- 
venient fort  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage,  where, 
being  supported  by  Marcellinus  and  by  the  Prefect 

"  !  Desert  from  the  borders 


of  Egypt,  he  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
Vandals.  Had  he  pushed  on  to  the  Capital  and 
availed  himself  of  the  consternation  into  which  the 
inhabitants  were  thrown,  he  might  have  terminated 
the  campaign  by  extinguishing  the  Kingdom  of  Gen- 
seric  ;  but  being  betrayed  by  the  wily  Barbarian  into 
a  negotiation,  he  gradually  forfeited  all  his  advan- 
tages, saw  the  natives  recover  their  confidence,  while 


his  own  soldiers  were  surrounded  with  difficulties  which 
increased  every  day.  At  length  the  plan,  meditated 
by  Genseric  during  this  hollow  truce,  was  ready  to  bo 
accomplished.  The  wind  shifted  round  to  a  favourable 
point  ;  when  he,  having  filled  some  of  his  largest 
vessels  with  combustibles,  ran  them,  under  the  cloud  Defeat  of 
of  night,  into  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  fleet  and  pro- 
duced a  general  conflagration.  A  fearful  carnage  en- 
sued both  on  board  the  galleys  and  on  the  adjoining 
shore,  and  thousands  escaped  from  the  flames  only  to 
fall  into  the  bands  of  an  infuriated  enemy.  Basiliscus 
himself  with  part  of  his  ships  reached  the  Straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
indignation  and  scorn.  More  than  half  of  the  seamen 
and  troops  whom  he  had  under  his  command,  were  left 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  either  to  perish  in  an  unequal 
war  with  Barbarians,  or  to  linger  out  a  miserable  life 
in  the  most  revolting  servitude.  The  brother  of  the 
Empress  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople, until  her  tears  had  softened  the  resentment 
of  Leo,  who  saw,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Vandals,  the 
disgrace  of  the  East  and  the  speedy  extinction  ol  the 
Western  Empire.  The  brave  Heraelius  fell  back  into 
die  Desert  and  effected  his  retreat  to  the  Province  of 
Cyrene  ;  while  Marcellinus,  whose  fleet  appears  to 
have  suffered  less  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  sailed  back 
to  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
assassinated.* 

This  attempt  to  subdue  the  Vandals  oury  added  to 
their  strength  aud  increased  their  enmity.  They  im- 
mediately resumed  their  piratical  war  along  the  coasts, 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  subjected  die 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  te  their  domiuion,  and 
extended  their  establishments  ou  the  African  shore 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  policy  of 
Genseric  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  resources  of  his 
own  Kingdom.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  whose  ambition  he  frequently  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  objects  closely  con- 
nected with  his  peculiar  interests.  His  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  Tlieodoric,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  atU 
milted  him  to  the  councils  of  the  Court  of  Thoulouse  ; 
white  bis  power  at  sea  recommended  him  as  a  useful 
ally  in  every  attempt  made  by  his  brothers-in-law  on 
the  Spanish  Provinces,  which  they  eagerly  desired  to 
incorporate  with  their  territory  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenecs-t 

After  the  death  of  Majoriauus  the  power  of  the  Visi- 
goths extended  rapidly  both  iu  Gaul  and  in  Spain. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  government  exercised  by 
Ricimer,  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  had  alienated 
from  the  Empire  the  important  district  which  waa 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  jEgidius ;  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Anthemius,  so  far  from  reviving  the  authority 
of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  rather  gave  spirit  to  the 
Goths  and  increased  the  despair  of  the  Provincials. 
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Baric,  the  third  son  of  the  first  Theodoric,  had  as- 
cended the  (hrnne  of  Thoulousc  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  and  already  made  great  progress  in  the  re- 
daction of  Spain.  Having  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with 
a  larire  army,  he  defeated  the  Chiefs  of  the  various  na- 
tions into  which  tint  Country  was  then  divided ;  and 
carrying  hia  conquests  to  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
the  fortunes  of  which  form  so  interesting  an  episode  in 
the  History  of  Europe.  His  success  in  Usui  was  hardly 
leas  brilliant ;  and  bad  he  not  been  opposed  by  the 
fortifications  of  some  of  the  stronger  cities  in  the  South, 
he  would  have  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the 
Provinces,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  connection 
Home  and  the  best  of  her  Transalpine  de- 
pendencies.* 

The  weakness  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  dissensions  which  prevailed 
between  Anthemins  and  his  son-in-law  Ri timer.  The 
'  latter,  who  seemed  determined  to  rule  whoever  should 
be  on  the  Throne,  finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Emperor,  withdrew  from  Rome  aud 
fixed  his  bead-quarters  at  Milan ;  where  he  might  be 
ready  to  intrigue  with  his  warlike  countrymen  who 
occupied  the  extensive  region  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Danube.  To  avert  the  evils  which  could  not  fail 
to  attack  a  divided  Country,  the  Bishop  of  Pavia  in- 
terjMised  his  good  office  with  the  view  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation ;  but  altlwugh  both  parties  professed  a 
readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  feeling  to  the  public 
good,  it  was  obvious  that  neither  was  sincere,  and  that 
each  would  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  for  crushing 
the  other.  Rieimer,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  his  plans 
were  matured,  advanced  towards  the  Capital  with  an 
army  of  Barbarians,  prepared  to  depose  Anthemius, 
sod  to  establish  a  successor. f 

The  candidate  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  factious 
Count  possessed  some  claims  to  the  dignity  to  which 
he  was  taught  to  aspire.  Olybrius,  for  this  was  his 
name,  had  married  Placid i a,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Valentiutanus,  who  was  carried  away  captive  from 
Rome  by  Genseric  in  the  year  455,  and  afterwards 
restored  with  her  mother  Eudoxia  to  the  Court  of 
Constantinople.  His  pretensions  were  supported  by 
the  Vandals,  who  had  suddenly  become  the  advocates 
of  hereditary  right,  and  by  Leo,  who,  for  some  reason 
which  is  not  recorded,  had  withdrawn  his  favour  from 
Anthemius.  But  the  Seuate  and  People,  jealous  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  Rieimer,  and  unwilling  that  their 
ancient  sceptre  should  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand 
at  his  pleasure,  shut  their  gates  against  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  resolution  to  submit  to  the  horrors  of  a 
Civil  war  rather  than  to  his  haughty  dictation. J 

The  siege  of  Rome,  which  continued  three  months, 
terminated  once  more  in  the  sack  of  the  city  and  in 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  Cruelly  and  intemper- 
ance disgraced  the  triumph  of  Rieimer ;  and  the 
successor  of  Anthemius  ascended  the  Throne  amidst 
the  '.ears  and  execrations  of  the  whole  people.  Nor 
did  Olybrius  long  possess  the  dignity  which  was 
purchased  by  him  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood 
and  desolation ;  for  about  three  months  aAer  his 
entry  into  the  Capital  over  the  bodies  of  the  citizens,  he 
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was  carried  out  a  corpse,  leaving  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with  Placidia. 
The  turbtdent  Rieimer  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  a 
short  time  previously  ;  but,  as  if  with  the  view  of  per- 
petuating the  power  of  his  family  and  the  means  of 
disturbing  the  Government,  he  left  the  command  of  the 
army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  a  Burgundiau  Prince, 
who  had  assisted  him  iu  the  reduction  of  Rome. 

In  virtue  of  the  right  which  thus  appeared  to  de-  r>etth  0f 
see  rid  to  him,  the  young  soldier  elevated  to  the  supreme  Olybrius 
authority  an  obscure  person  whose  name  was  Glycerius,  Accession 
and  who  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  which  could  °'  ^lv" 
recommend  him  to  the  nation  over  which  lie  was  ap-  " 
pointed  to  rule.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Court  of 
the  East  had  chosen  for  the  successor  of  Olybrius,  a 
relative  of  the  Empress  and  a  nephew  of  Marcelliuug, 
and  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force  to  de- 
mand the  allegiance  of  his  Italian  subjects.  Julius 
Nepos,  upon  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  found  that  the  bn^^S"^ 
active  policy  of  Gundobald  had  anticipated  the  more  °*  "ePsf 
leisurely  decisions  of  Leo,  and  that  it  might  be  ue-  k:Jt' 
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cessary  to  fight  for  the  occupation  of  a  throne  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  accept.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that,  as  Glycerius  had  not  acquired  any  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  Romans,  and  as  the  Bur- 
gundian  Prince  was  called  away  by  the  duties  of  his 
station  beyond  the  Alps,  the  dangers  of  the  field  might 
be  averted  by  a  private  negotiation.  The  Emperor  of 
the  West  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Salona,  and  willingly 
resigned  to  Nepos  the  cares  and  perils  of  royalty.* 

The  new  reign  promised  happiness  aud  security  to 
tlte  Empire,  and  began  to  remove  those  painful  appre- 
hensions which  clouded  the  views  of  every  patriot, 
relative  to  its  independence  and  perpetuity.  The  Visi- 
goths, it  is  true,  pursued  their  course  of  victory  in 
Gaul,  and  had  already  seized  upon  the  finest  Provinces 
of  that  Country  ;  but  as  their  ambition  was  soothed  in 
the  mean  lime  by  the  cession  of  Auverguc,  a  sacrifice 
which  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would,  in  return,  prove  a  barrier  against  the  inroad 
of  more  hostile  Barbarians  who  continued  to  advance 
from  the  North.  These  visions  of  tranquillity  were  uot 
realized.  The  mixed  army,  raised  for  the  defence  of  j 
Italy  aud  recruited  chiefly  iu  the  Countries  between  the  ^  Orwtei-" 
Alps  and  the  Danube,  was  always  more  ready  to  obey 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  blood  than  that  of 
any  puppet  which  might  be  set  up  to  occupy  the  Im- 
perial Throne.  Orestes  had  served  under  Attila,  and 
even  represented  his  person  in  repeated  embassies  to 
the  Court  of  Constantinople.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
renowned  Autocrat,  the  Panuonian  Chief  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  to  whoso 
fortunes  he  adhered  with  laudable  constancy,  and  even 
received  from  the  hands  of  Nepo3  himself  the  dignity  of 
Patrician  and  the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  troops 
cavalry  and  infantry.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  seditious  impulse  began  with  the  commander  or 
with  the  soldiers  ;  but,  before  any  assistance  could  be 
procured  from  the  East,  Orestes  was  on  his  march  to- 
wards Ravenna,  to  terminate  the  reign  of  the  effeminate 
Greek.  Julius  fled  to  Dalmatia,  where  he  appears  to  pe,t[,  0f 
have  resumed,  during  two  or  three  years,  the  govern-  j„iiUI 
mcnt  of  his  Principality,  and  aAerwardi  to  have  fallen  Ncpo*. 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.f 
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Orestes,  now  the  master  of  Italy,  refused  the  Purple, 
which,  however,  he  allowed  to  be  conferred  upon  his  son 
Augustulus,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  West.  But,  although 
the  General  might  be  satisfied  with  his  distribution  of 
honour  and  power,  the  troops  who  accomplished  the 
revolution  complained  that  their  interests  bad  not  been 
consulted  in  the  settlement  of  aflkirs.  They,  therefore, 
insisted  that  one-third  part  of  Italy  should  be  assigned 
to  them  as  a  permanent  residence ;  a  grant  which  they 
maintained  to  be  necessary  to  place  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  countrymen  in  Gaul,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Orestes,  who  figured  to  himself  the  misery 
which  must  result  from  the  expatriation  of  so  large  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries ;  upon  which 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  Odoacer,  an  ambitious  par- 
tisan, who  encouraged  their  importunity  and  promised 
them  succcbs.* 

The  individual  now  named  was  the  son  of  Edecon, 
the  ambassador  of  Attila,  who,  at  the  Court  of  Theo- 
dosius,  listened  to  the  proposal  of  Chrysaphiua  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  master.  It  must  for  ever  remain 
doubtful  whether  the  colleague  of  Orestes,  on  that 
remarkable  occasion,  was  seduced,  even  for  a  moment, 
from  his  duty  to  the  King  of  the  Huns,  or  whether  he 
did  not,  from  the  very  first,  intend  to  expose  the  du- 
plicity of  the  Imperial  Ministers.  At  all  events,  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Edecon  justifies  the  more  fa- 
vourable alternative,  as  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Attila  when  it  was  most  depressed,  and  fell  in  battle 
with  the  flower  of  his  Tribe,  in  a  last  effort  to  support 
the  family  of  his  Sovereign  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Ostrogoths.  His  two  sons  Onulf  and 
Odoacer  became  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  obtained  an 
honourable  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Empire.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  rose  to  a  high  runk  in  the  Guards, 
and  was  at  length  appointed  General  of  those  united 
bands  the  Heruli,  the  Alani,  the  Scyrri,  and  the  Ru- 
giuns,  which,  at  the  period  in  question,  constituted  the 
military  force  of  Italy.  When  opposed  by  Orestes  in 
their  demand  for  a  grant  of  territory,  they  assembled 
round  the  standard  of  Odoacer,  and  marched  to  attack 
the  Patrician  in  the  Palace  of  his  son.  Orestes  fled  to 
Pavia,  whither  he  was  pursued  and  finally  put  to  death. 
A  battle  was  fought  near  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  in  which 
the  loyal  troops  were  beaten  or  dispersed,  and  Augus- 
tulus  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
the  conqueror,  f 

We  arc  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
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Odoacer  to  decline  the  gift  of  Sovereign  power,  which 
his  triumphant  followers  urged  him  to  accept.  The 
melancholy  fal«  of  all  the  successors  of  Vulcntinianus 
might  indeed  have  taught  him  that  the  Throne  of  the 
West  could  no  longer  be  held  with  safety,  except  by  a 
Prince  who  should  lead  his  life  in  a  camp,  and  convert 
his  subjects  once  more  into  Roman  soldiers.  The  jea- 
lousy, too,  of  Imperial  authority,  which  had  sunk  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  the  Barbarian  Chiefs,  and  which  was 
certainly  the  reason  why  Ricimer  and  Orestes  chose  to 
rule  through  the  medium  of  a  second  person,  might 
have  no  small  influence  in  deterring  the  son  of  Edecon 
from  an  experiment  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  others. 
But  he  had  resolved  that  no  one  else  should  enjoy  the 
preferment  which  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  refuse.  He 
provided  liberally  for  the  youth  whom  he  had  stripped 
of  the  Purple,  and  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  the  villas 
of  Lucullus,  in  the  beautiful  coast  of  Campania ;  after 
which,  he  made  known  his  determination  that  Augus- 
tulus  should  have  no  successor,  but  that  the  Imperial 
dignity  in  the  West  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  The 
Eastern  Emperor,  after  some  hesitation,  acceded  to  this 
proposal ;  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed  as  sole 
monarch  of  the  Roman  world;  and  finally  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  Senate, 
the  Imperial  insignia  and  the  ornaments  of  the  Palace, 
which  were  no  longer  required  for  the  more  humble 
office  of  a  deputy  or  vicegerent.  These  envoys  were 
instructed  to  inform  Zeno,  now  on  the  Throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  the  Senators  of  Rome  were  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  one  Emperor  was  sufficient  for  the  Go- 
vernment both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  that  they 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  talents  of  Odoacer.  as 
a  Commander  and  as  a  Statesman  ;  and  that,  as  they 
now  relinquished  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
ruler,  they  petitioned  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  invest 
him  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  to  intrust  to  his 
administration  the  Provinces  of  Italy.* 

Were  it  not  that  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Vth  century,  had  ceased  to  appreciate  or  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  no  reader  could  peruse  the 
narrative  which  we  have  just  concluded  without  the 
deepest  emotion.  But  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the 
love  of  independence  had  been  long  unknown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ; 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  resembled  the 
death  of  a  man  whose  vital  powers  had  been  gradually 
oppressed  by  an  irresistible  disease,  and  who  at  length 
shut  his  eyes  upon  the  sun,  the  light  of  which  he  could 
not  any  longer  endure. 
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Hating,  in  our  preceding  pages,  contemplated  the 
long  agony  and  inglorious  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  we  pause  on  the  boundary  which 
fa  usually  defined  to  separate  the  History  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  World.  The  line  thus  drawn  by  the 
common  agreement  of  Historians  is  merely  conventional  : 
but  the  division  is  not  altogether  imaginary.  The  fall 
of  the  gigantic  fabric  of  Roman  Sovereignty  presents 
the  most  stupendous  vicissitude  in  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  universe.  It  put  a  final  period  to  that  mighty 
power,  which  had  for  seven  hundred  years  overshadowed 
the  Earth  with  its  universal  dominion ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  centuries  more,  the  growth,  the  rise, 
and  the  origin  of  all  the  existing  institutions  of  civilized 
Government  and  Society  remain  to  be  traced  up  to  the 
same  determinate  and  memorable  epoch.  The  extinc- 
tion or  suppression  of  the  polity,  the  jurisprudence,  and 
the  manners  of  classical  antiquity  ;  the  sudden  substi- 
tution of  new  laws  and  customs,  new  Orders  of  men, 
and  even  new  principles  and  feelings,  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  European  communities ;  the  last  rude 
':  which  overthrew  the  crumbling  edifice  of  the  old 
's  grandeur  and  glory ;  and  the  settlement  on  its 
of  the  Barbarian  nations,  which  the  lapse  of  suc- 
ceeding Ages  was  to  expand  and  consolidate  into  the 
enduring  monarchies  of  these  latter  times ;  all  identify 
the  appropriate  commencement  of  Modern  History, 
with  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans. 

Before  the  consummation  of  that  event,  we  have 
seen  that  the  hardy  Barbarians  of  the  North  had  already 
spread  their  victorious  swarms  over  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Every  movement  of  these 
hoHcs  was  the  migration  of  an  entire  people  with  their 
families,  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  all  the  appen- 
dages of  their  rude  association.  Wherever  they  pene- 
trated, they  successively  overthrew  and  subjected  either 
the  Imperial  forces,  or  the  less  powerful  Tribes  who  had 
preceded  them  in  the  march  of  conquest ;  and,  fixing 
themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  they  converted 
them  into  the  permanent  settlements  of  their  nations, 
and  rivetted  their  strong  yoke  upon  the  servile  necks  of 
the  old  population. 

To  many  of  the  most  famous  races  of  these  Northern 
Barbarians,  the  faint  light  of  tradition,  and  the  more 
probabilities  of  Geographical  position  unite  in 


Barbarian 
Nalio 


assigning  a  common  source.  Whether  we  believe  the  Settlement 
obscure  legends  of  romance,  that  the  infancy  of  these  uf  tbe 
mighty  nations  was  cradled  in  the  dark  forests  of 
Scandinavia,*  or  admit  only  the  certain  evidence  of 
their  contiguous  expansion  in  the  Age  of  Tacitus  over 
the  Northern  shores  of  Germany, f  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  numerous  Tribes  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  all  sprang  from  one  great  stock.  J  The 
principal  division  of  the  former  name  into  Ostrogoths 
and  Visigoths — Eastern  and  Western  Goths — equally 
maiks  their  original  relative  position,  and  describes  the 
track  of  their  subsequent  conquests:  but  the  main  host 
of  the  Vandals  was  a  part  only  of  a  numerous  race, 
of  whose  collateral  branches  two  chiefly  became  after- 
wards known,  by  the  monarchies  which  they  founded, 
under  their  appellations  of  Burgundians  and  Lombards. 

Of  all  those  fierce  Tribes  which  seized  on  the  various  j.  The  V»q. 
fragments  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Vandals  were  dala  ia 
foremost  in  the  rapid  flight  of  migration  and  conquest.  Africa. 
After  forcing  their  way  in  a  few  years  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Me* 
ditcrranean,  and  overrunning  the  extent  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  they  had  been  impelled  by  the  onward  pres- 
sure of  the  Visigothic  power  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
invited  by  the  treason  of  a  Roman  Governor,  to  cross 
over  into  Africa.    There,  subjugating  the  Imperial 
Provinces,  they  erected  a  new  Kingdom,  and,  before 
the  middle  of  the  Vth  century,  made  Carthage  a  second 
time  the  Capital  of  an  independent  State.f   About  u.  -p,,  vi. 
twenty  years  later,  the  Visigoths,  already  seated  in  the  aipun  in 
beautiful  Provinces  of  South-Western  France,  had  Spain  and 
filled  the  vacant  traces  of  the  Vandals  without  desert-  Aqaitaiae. 
ing  their  former  possessions ;  and  they  thus  established 
the  power  and  extent  of  their  monarchy  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Loire,  to  the  maritime  limits  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.||  lit.  The 
The  Ostrogoths,  on  the  other  hand,  gathering  from  the  Onrogoths 
Danube,  overhung  the  Alps  like  a  thunder-cloud,  which  in  |U,T- 


•  Jontaadei,  De  Rrlta  Geiicu,  c.  4.  Pialu*  Waraefridu*,  (IHseo- 
noa,)  Dt  Gnlit  La*m>t>arJU,  Jib.  i.  c  2. 

t  Tecltua,  A»n«l<,,  lib.  iL  c.  63.    So  sho  tbe  I 
Ptolemy,  ht  EmnjHt  Tat.  4. 

1  Pracopiai,  Dt  flrJ/o  Vandal,  lib.  I.  e.  I. 
i  IbuL  fib.  i.  ii. 

,,VtB*.  Get.  C.4S-47. 
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shortly  to  burst  upon  the  plains  of  Italy  ;*  while 
'  that  Country  was  for  the  present  occupied  by  the  bands 
of  Barbarian  mercenaries  of  various  Tribe*  and  promis- 
cuous composition  which,  under  Odoocer,  had  precipi- 
tated and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  Of 
France,  besides  the  Southern  division  possessed  by  the 
Visigoths,  the  Burgundians  hnd  seized  a  second  por- 
tion, and  settled  themselves  on  the  Saune  and  Rhone  in 
that  fine  tract  of  country  which,  after  them,  was  thence- 
forth to  acquire  its  distinctive  title  of  Burgundy.f 
Another,  and  destined  to  be  a  yet  more  celebrated 
people, — the  Franks,  u  German  Tribe,  or  confederacy  of 
Tribes,  long  seated  on  the  Rhine,  hud  now  crossed  that 
river,  established  themselves  on  its  left  bank,  and  torn 
a  third  fragment  from  the  dismembered  Roman  Pro- 
vince of  Gaul:*  of  which  the  remainder  for  a  season 
longer  yet  acknowledged  the  phantom  of  the  imperial 
Sovereignty.  Meanwhile,  the  great  expanse  of  Ger- 
many itself,  from  which  so  many  streams  of  popula- 
tion had  poured  Westward  and  Southward,  was  still 
possessed  by  the  numerous  remains  of  its  native  Tribes. 
The  Alemanni,  the  Thuringii,  the  Davariatts,  and  other 
people,  occupied  its  Southern  moiety  ;  and  the  Saxons, 
once  an  olwcurc  Gothic  race  from  the  mouth  and  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,§  had  overspread  the  whole  Northern 
portion,  or  at  least  extended  their  name  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  other  Tribes,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine. || 
The  situation  of  the  Saxons  had  originally  invited  them 
to  habits  of  maritime  enterprise  and  piracy ;  and  the 
ferocity  and  success  of  their  expeditious  on  the  Ocean 
had  long  rendered  them  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the 
maritime  Roman  Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  Empire,  while  their  conti- 
nental confederacy  was  still  spreading  itself  through  the 
interior  of  Northern  Germany,  invitation  or  accident 
prompted  some  of  the  associated  Saxons  from  the  sea- 
coasts  to  make  that  first  settlement  in  Britain,  which 
successive  fleets  and  swarms  of  their  countrymen  im- 
proved into  the  gradual  conquest  ami  permanent  pos- 
session of  our  island. 

The  signal  and  universal  change  which  was  wrought 
throughout  Europe  iu  the  organization  of  Society  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Barbarous  nations,  is  a  more  im- 
portant subject  of  Historical  contemplation,  than  the 
mere  extent  and  division  of  their  territorial  establish- 
ments. The  Philosophical  business  and  the  utility  of 
History  consist  far  less  in  the  dry  narration  of  wars 
and  conquests,  than  in  the  illustration  of  those  features 
of  social  policy,  which  have  in  different  ages  affected  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind.  In  sur- 
veying the  novel  aspect  of  the  Monarchies  founded  by 
the  Barbarous  nations,  we  are  equally  struck  with  their 
total  unlikeness  to  all  the  societies  of  civilized  antiquity, 
and  with  their  generic  and  intimate  resemblance  to  each 
other.  This  remarkable  coincidence  in  their  manners, 
their  sentiments,  and  their  laws,  might  be  sufficient,  if 
other  evidence  were  wanting,  to  establish  the  presump- 
tion of  their  common  origin  :f  it  also  facilitates  the 


attempt  to  embrace  the  Political  state  of  Europe,  ira-  Settlem* 
mediately  after  the  subvention  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
under  otic  brief  and  geueral  view.  Aud  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  picture  becomes  the  more  interesting,  when  , 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  its  obscure  lineaments  even 
through  the  remote  darkness  and  anarchy  of  Barbarism, 
that  agreement  of  principles  and  institutions,  which 
suggested  a  common  law  for  the  international  relations 
of  later  times,  and  has  produced  the  present  harmonious 
system  of  European  Government  and  Policy. 

The  primitive  character  and  condition  of  the  Barba-  Primitive 
nan  conquerors  of  Europe  must  be  studied  in  the  living  ch*j,e,*f 
pages  of  Tacitus  and  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  the  JjJ,",.  M 
delineation  is  clearly  attested,  and  may  be  closely  iden-  i,»0,, 
tified,  iu  its  perfect  agreement  with  the  maimers  and 
customs  which,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  still 
prevailed  among  these  nations  when  they  emerged  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  native  forests.  The  same  cha- 
racteristics seem  to  have  pervaded  all  the  Tribes  of 
Gothic  or  Scythian  origin,  who  were  spread  over  that 
vast  region  extending  from  the  Danube  and  the  Rhiiic, 
as  tar  as  the  frozen  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and  beyond 
the  uttermost  limits  of  Eastern  Europe.  They  were 
animated  by  a  common  impatience  of  control  and  re- 
straint, a  tierce  love  of  war  and  rapine,  a  restless 
necessity  of  excitement  and  change,  and  an  equal  re- 
pugnance, from  indolence  and  contempt,  ibr  the  peace- 
ful occupations  of  laborious  industry.  These,  perhaps, 
ore  no  more  than  the  ordinary  features  of  savage  life, 
lis  it  lias  existed  in  all  Ages  and  climes  of  the  world. 
But  the  untutored  mind  of  the  great  Gothic  race  was 
further  distinguished  by  two  qualities,  which  have  not 
equally  been  found  to  attend  the  same  stage  of  uncivi- 
lized Society.  These  were  a  noble  spirit  of  independ- 
ence in  each  man,  and  on  universal  respect  and  consi- 
deration for  the  weaker  sex.f  It  might  be  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 


alii  in i;m  oi  language,  religion,  manners,  and  physical  constitution, 
aa  well  as  tbe  agreement  of  tradition,  are  all  opposed  to  his  arbitrary 
conclusion.  Mr.  Turner  (.4ngh-  Sajrom,  vol.  i.J  ha*  in  hi*  Introduc- 
tory chapter*,  and  especially  at  p  106 — 110,  traced  the  common 
and  Scythian  origin  •(  the  German  or  Gothic  nations  with  eqaal  in- 
genuity and  caution,  erudition  and  judgment. 
*  iAr  Afortkui  Grrow*.  c.  i — *lvi. 

•f  An  elegant  and  Philosophical  writer  has  contented  himself  with 
observing  of  the  institutions  of  the  Barbarians  ia  their  native  forest*, 
that  they  were  "  such  as  travellers  have  found  among  nation*  in  the 
•use  stage  of  manners  throughout  the  world."  (Italian,  View  *f 
tit  HtuUUe  -Ign,  vol.  i.p.  143.)  But  Ins  acute  spirit  of  research 
would  entitle  him  to  decide,  and  must  oblige  him  to  admit,  that,  in 
no  other  portion  or  Age  of  the  world,  has  any  trail  of  magnets  been 
discovered  among  savage  nations  at  ail  analogous  to  the  respect  and 
the  Gothic  nations  held  their  wo 


lib.ii.e.M. 


•  Jornandes,  Itr  Rrt.  Grl.  c.  55,  56. 

t  Gregory  of  Toon,  (Uitl.  < 

J  At  lib.  ii.  aas/r. 

i  Ptolemy,  ubi  npra. 

|1  See  thi*  extension  ably  traced  by  Mi. 
jlmglu-  Su-oiu,  sol.  i.  boot  li.  c.  5. 

1  Robertson,  (Hit*,  of  Charia  y,  vol.  i.  note  6.)  ia  hastiness  of 
juJgtnent  or  indolence,  seems  disposed  to  reject  with  some  ridicule 
the  idea  of  the  common  origu>  of  tat  Gothic  nations.   But  tbe 


J  lit  firry  1>f  tkt 


Robertson,  fail  tuprA,)  to  maintain  bis  denial  of  a  commoa  origin 
to  those  nations,  has  laboured  to  prove  that  similarity  of  political 
condition  sufficiently  accounts  for  identity  of  social  characteristic*; 
and  he  has  accordingly  instituted  a  parallel  between  the  Gothic  Tribes 
and  North  American  Indians,  but,  with  respect  to  the  grralesl  dis- 
tinction, of  the  state  of  Woman,  which  he  prudently  passes  aver  in 
silence,  this  comparison  is  peculiarly  infelicitous  for  the  support  of 
hi*  theory.  The  North  American  squaw  is  the  slave  of  a  brutal 
tyrant ;  and  hers  is  no  more  than  the  orcinary  lot  of  Woman  in  savage 
life,  fiom  which,  indeed,  she  has  not  always  been  emancipated  in 
more  advanced  stage*  of  Society.  Wt  juetly  held  the  respectful 
treatment  of  Woman  to  be  in  itself  the  lest  of  civilization ;  but  tbe 
homage  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  to  the  weaker  sex  had  no  precedent 
among  tbe  most  polUhed  people  of  antiquity;  and  tbe  devoted  senti- 
ment of  these  rude  Barbarians  might  here  put  tu  shame  tbe  boasted 
refinement  of  Greece  and  Rome.  From  Use  Gothic  spirit  aiene,  and 
not  tbe  classical,  do  we  derive  thai  deference  for  tbe  softer  sex — the 
ami  roe  of  all  social  elegance— which  so  remarkably  diatioguitbes 
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tu"f*. 


HUiorr.  held,  that  the  Gothic  women  were  chaste  end  hi^h- 
-^v™—/  minded  :  but,  to  the  blended  influence  of  these  unusual 
i.  d.  traits  of  savage  life  in  both  sexes,  may  at  least  with 
476.  safety  be  ascribed  much  of  the  peculiar  character,  which 
the  Northern  nations  exhibited  in  their  new  settlement-*, 
tit  wot*  Conscious  superiority  of  valour  and  a  thirst  for 
•  new.  warlike  glory  had  made  them  an  Order  of  irresistible 
conquerors :  the  pride  of  individual  independence 
dered  them  nations  of  freemen.  A  sentiment  of 
tonal  dignity  begot  the  principle  of  personal 
and  faithfulness ;  and  the  estimation  which  Woman  pre- 
served in  their  societies  gradually,  as  the  Arts  of  luxury 
and  elegance  began  to  be  cultivated,  moulded  their 
fierce  manners  into  the  softer  forms  cf  assiduous  gallan- 
try. Such  were  the  germs  of  those  Ister  institutions, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  observe,  producing  the  vigor- 
ous and  graceful  shoots  of  modern  civilisation  and 
freedom :  of  the  Feudal  compact  which,  though  in  the 
midst  of  disorder  and  rapine,  inculcated,  as  far  as  it 
extended,  the  reciprocal  claims  of  protection  and  fide- 
lity, of  prescriptive  right  and  honourable  obligation : 
of  the  loftier  spirit  of  chivalry,  with  its  beautiful  code 
of  social  duties  and  courtesies,  which,  when  refined 
by  the  generous  pursuits  of  Literature,  and  chastened 
by  the  higher  morality  of  the  Gospel,  has  engendered 
all  that  is  humane  and  delightful  in  the  polished  inter- 
course of  modern  life. 

But  we  should  greatly  err  in  our  estimate  of  the  state 
of  Europe  during  many  centuries  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Barbarian  nations,  if  we  imagined  that  they  were 
times  either  of  virtue  or  happiness.  It  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  attendant 
and  the  ultimate  consequences  of  that  great  moral  con- 
vulsion, which  swept  away  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
civilisation,  and  inundated  the  Earth  with  a  new  deluge 
of  Barbarism.  The  immediate  circumstances  of  military 
conquest  are  little  favourable  to  the  course  of  human 
improvement.  In  the  insolence  of  success,  the  fierce 
impulses  of  a  rude  and  warlike  race  were  indulged 


■  cfiht 


teipt,  «H-hout  restraint,  and  generated  with  appalling  inten- 
sity. Violence  and  spoliation,  oppression  and  injustice, 
were  the  natural  passions  of  Barbarians,  who  recog- 
nised, in  practice  at  least,  no  other  law  than  force,  and 
no  rights  except  those  of  the  bravest  and  strongest. 
But  these  savage  vices  were  frightfully  multiplied  and 
deepened  in  atrocity  by  the  new  incentives  to  Evil  which 
property  engendered,  and  the  rapacious  cravings  which 
grew  with  increasing  wants.  The  ignorant  Barbarian 
of  the  Northern  forests  was  single-minded  in  his  fero- 
city :  his  descendant,  the  Prince  or  the  Noble  of  the 
Bark  Ages,  with  scarcely  more  mental  illumination,  was 
often  perfidious  and  cruel,  as  well  as  bold  and  tyran- 
nical, in  the  perpetration  of  wrong :  insatiable,  re- 
vengeful, and  remorseless,  in  the  struggle  of  avarice, 
of  hate,  or  of  ambition.  In  pursuing  the  annals  of 
the  first  six  centuries  which  followed  the  settlement  of 
the  Northern  nations,  we  are  presented  only  with  an 
unrelieved  and  revolting  picture  of  public  wickedness, 
and  shocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and  licentious 
manners.  In  the  long  and  gloomy  waste  of  these  six 
hundred  years,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  spot  on  which 
the  mind  can  repose  with  interest  or  satisfaction  ;  and 
to  every  part  we  may  almost  equally  extend  the  repro- 
bation which  a  great  authority  has  applied  to  a  single 
Age  of  it :  that  it  would  be  difficult  within  the  same 
Historical  apace  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.* 

•  Gibbon,  Dtdmc  and  Fall,  $c.  vol.  vi.  p.  340. 


If  we  were  not  to  direct  our  views  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  during  this  dismal  epoch  of  violence 
and  wretchedness,  humanity  might,  perhaps,  seem  to 
have  gained  little  by  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
despotism.  But  the  seeds  of  improvement  in  the  Bar- 
barian communities  were  abundant,  though  long  smo- 
thered and  latent:  the  turpitude  of  the  system  which 

had  become  incurable.    The  Northern  Previom 
were  at  least  free,  hardy,  corruption 
in  the  race  of  degenerate  and  pusillani-  °rjj|* 
mous  slaves  who  still  presumed  to  arrogate  the  Roman 
nil  me  in  the  Capitals  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire, 
every  spark  of  manly  courage  and  intellectual  force  hud 
long  been  totally  extinguished.    The  pillaged  wealth 
and  the  contagious  luxury  of  the  East  had  originally 
debauched   the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners,  and 
sapped  the  vitals  of  tl»e  mighty  Republic ;  and  after 
the  last  image  of  liberty  and  political  virtue  had  pe- 
rished, the  Empire  had  gradually  swollen  into  one  hugo 
confluent  mass  of  voluptuousness  and  depravity.  An 
abject  and  lethargic  submission  to  an  universal  tyranny 
everywhere  extended  the  influence  of  the  same  effemi- 
nate vices.    Under  the  degrading  despotism  of  the 
Casars,  the  Roman  World  had  sunk  into  such  a 
of  utter  and  hopeless  sloth  und  corruption,  that 
less  than  the  total  dissolution  of  the  existing 
of  society  could  have  rekindled  the  moral  vitality,  and 
reanimated  the  mental  powers  of  mankind. 

The  vigour  of  the  Barbarian  character  and  instits>  Slow  no- 
tions infused  this  fresh  and  more  healthful  spirit  into  a  provemont 
diseased  and  sluggish  body.    With  their  new  feelings  f,^^1 
and  habits,  the  Northern  conquerors  doubtless  intro-  B»rbarun 
duced  their  own  strong  passions  and  violent  crimes;  co»que»u. 
but  the  im  pet  nous  tendency  to  vicious  excesses  wns 
mingled  with  better  capacities  for  generous  sentiment 
and  virtuous  action ;  and  the  furious  collision  of  savage 
energies  evolved  the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature. 
The  long  and  painful  transition  from  Barbarism  to  re- 
finement convulsed  the  aspect  of  Europe  for  many  Ages ; 
but  when  the  struggling  rays  of  knowledge  began  at 
length  to  pierce  through  the  thick  clouds  and  darkness 
which  had  shrouded  the  Earth,  and  the  pure  light  of 
Religious  reformation  afterwards  broke  over  the  trou- 
bled scene,  its  tempestuous  agitations  readily  subsided 
into  the  fair  forms  of  civilization  and  order. 

The  rude  Political  institutions  which  the  Northern  Yn\\t\e*\  m- 
conquerors  introduced  in  their  new  seats  were,  like  u.iutmni  of 
their  generic  manners  and  qualities,  the  natural  products  ">e  B»tu- 
of  their  primitive  condition.    The  Kings  whom,  by  a  mttu 
mixture  of  hereditary  and  elective  preference,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  German  or  Gothic  Tribes  to  take 
out  of  particular  families,  were  the  leaders  of  their 
armies,  and  became  the  Sovereigns  of  their  new  mo- 
narchies.   But  the  authority  of  the  Kin^s  was  so  ex-  Limited  «u- 
tremely  limited  that  they  were  no  more  than  the  Chief-  thoriiy  »f 
tains  of  voluntary  associations  of  freemen.    Every  l,,e"  So,e" 
army  or  nation  (and  the  term  was  here  synonymous)  "'P"1 
was  a  military  democracy,  whose  choice  placed  the 
General  or  Prince  at  its  head,  and  whose  assembled 
and  deliberate  voice,  whether  in  the  camp  or  the  settle- 
ment, was   equally  required  for  the  sanction  of  all 
measures  of  importance.    Other  Chiefs  there  were  of  tn<i 
subordinate  rank  to  the  King,  both  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Tribe  ia  war,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
functions,  if  such  they  might  be  called, 
turbulent  and  uncontrollable  community.* 

•  T»citm,  tM  mfri. 
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But  these  individuals  owed  their  preference  entirely 
to  their  reputation  for  superior  worth  in  valour  and 
activity,  wisdom  and  skill.  As  it  rested  with  every 
freeman  to  choose  whether  he  would  dwell  or  march 
with  hi*  Tribe  at  all.  ao  every  freeman  who  engaged 
himself  of  his  own  good  accord  in  a  warlike  enterprise, 
was  equally  at  liberty  to  attuch  himself  to  whichever 
Chieftain  he  would.  The  rank  of  each  leader  was 
therefore  determined  only  by  the  estimation  which  he 
had  won  in  his  Tribe,  and  the  number  of  his  brother 
freemen  who  were  converted  by  their  respect  for  him 
into  his  followers.  lie  was  less  their  Chief  than  their 
chosen  of  companions :  they  were  not  so  much  his 
soldiers,  or  dependents,  as  his  self-appointed 
in  the  forest  and  the  field,  his  emulous  comrades  in  the 
battle  and  the  chase,  and  his  devoted  guard  and  pro- 
tection in  every  peril.  It  was  their  pride  to  share  the 
renown  of  a  distinguished  warrior:  Am  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  the  most  gallant  and  fiery  youth  of  the 
Tribe.  The  hope  of  conquest  and  plunder  made  the 
relation  one  of  ambition  and  cupidity:  but  it  was 
equally  on  both  sides  the  result  of  free  choice;  and  the 
iutcrcnauge  of  faithful  services  and  lavish  generosity 
converted  it  iuto  a  mutual  obligation  of  attachment  and 
gratitude.* 

When  the  Barbarians  settled  themselves  in  the  con- 
quered Provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  polity  of  their  new 
Kingdoms  reflected  the  image  of  their  Camps.  The  lands 
of  which  they  dispossessed  the  ancient  population  were 
everywhere  parcelled  out  among  the  King,  the  Chiefs 
and  the  warriors  of  each  army.  The  degree  of  this 
spoliation  varied  in  the  practice  of  the  different  nations  ; 
but  the  same  principle  of  forcible  acquisition  was 
adopted  by  all.  In  Italy,  tbe  followers  of  Odoacer,  and 
after  them  the  Ostrogoths,  were  contented  with  a  third 
part  of  all  the  lands,  and  left  the  remainder  to  the  Roman 
:t  at  a  later  period  the  Lombards,  when  they 
the  Ostrogothic  Monarchy,  abstained  from 
seizing  the  soil,  but  equally  extorted  a  third  part  of  its 
produce  from  the  servile  cultivators.}  In  Spain  and 
France,  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  took  two  thirds 
of  the  subject  lauds  ;§  and  the  Franks  made  an  uncer- 
tain, and,  perhaps,  a  more  arbitrary  division,  by  general 
or  individual  violencc.||  In  Britain,  the 
a  vet  more  savage  and  ruthless  nation  of  the 
race,  seized  the  whole  country ;  aud,  in  the  progress  of 
their  conquests,  either  extirpated  the  Keltic  population, 
or,  more  probably,  fixed  them  in  permanent  bondage  to 
the  soil.*] 

The  scale  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
lands  was  regulated  among  the  Barbarians,  has  escaped 
every  effort  of  modern  research :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  unequal.  The  Sovereign  had  natu- 
rally by  far  the  largest  share  in  the  division ;  and  his 
demesnes  were  the  source  from  which,  in  later  Ages, 
the  Royal  bounty  flowed  to  Provincial  Governors,  and 

•  Tacitus,  uti  npri.    Ammianu*  Marcellinua,  Httt.  lib.  mi. 
f  Procopiui,  De  BtUo  Golkim,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

♦  I'aulus  Warnefridus,  Dt  Gcrti,  Lamgot.  lib.  ii.  c  31. 

$  The  industry  of  Gibbon  (vol  vi.  p.  354)  has  collected  the 
scattered  proof*  of  thi*  division  from  the  Burgundies  and  Visigoth  ic 

||  Tbe  degree  end  mode  of  the  spoliation  are  here  unknown  and 
disputed  :  the  general  fact  certain.    Gibbon,  ubi  $*prH. 

%  See  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Turner  against  tbe  extirpation  of  the 
British  race,  Anglo- Saxo»$,  vol.  i.  p.  311  which,  however,  only 
echo  Ihone  of  Gibbon,  (vol.  *i.  p.  395—4.)  without  the  production  of 


to  various  favoured  subjects,  in  the  shape  of  benefiett 
or  gifts  of  lands, — the  origin  of  the  Feudal  fiefs.*  The 
Chieftains  also,  according  to  the  rank  and  estimation 
which  they  had  obtained  among  their  Tribes,  acquired 
a  commensurate  proportion  of  the  territorial  spoil ;  but 
every  freeman  and  warrior  received  at  least  some  share. 
All  these  lands  were  originally  held  without  any  other 
condition  than  the  tacit  obligation  of  the  owner  to  ap- 
pear in  arms  for  the  public  defence ;  and  the  nature  of 
their  acquisition  and  tenure  became  afterwards  contra- 
distinguished from  the  benefices  of  feudal  creation  by 
the  term  of  alodial,  or  obtained  by  lotf  With  the 
duty  of  military  service  to  the  community,  the  inde- 
pendent alodialiat  retained  his  place  in  its  Constitution 
and  his  voice  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  nation ; 
and  thus  the  rugged  features  of  a  free  and  warlike 
Democracy  were  still  presented  under  the  settled  form 
of  Monarchical  Government. 

This  bold  aspect  of  Barbarian  liberty,  however,  was 
gradually  modified  in  character,  and  affected  in  dura- 
tion, by  the  particular  fortunes  of  each  State.  In  the 
Royal  line,  the  Crown  became  more  decidedly  here- 
ditary, and  its  powers  were  extended  and  habitually 
recognised.  The  Provincial  Governors  of  Royal  ap- 
pointment,— the  Dukes  and  their  subordinates,  the 
Counts,  whose  original  duties  were  only  to  administer 
justice  in  their  districts,  and  to  lead  the  free  proprietors 
on  occasion  into  the  field,  began  to  acquire  the  personal 
and  even  the  hereditary  influence  of  a  noble  aristocracy. 
To  a  people,  no  longer  collected  in  migratory  camps, 
but  dispersed  in  their  fixed  settlements  over  the  surface 
of  a  subject  Country,  it  was  found  an  impracticable 
effort,  or  intolerable  burthen,  to  attend  the  national 
assemblies ;  and  with  the  disuse  of  tbe  duty,  was  natu- 
rally lost  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges.  The  assem- 
blies were  frequented  by,  and  in  time  composed  only  of, 
the  chief  proprietors,  the  Provincial  Governors,  and  the 
great  functionaries  of  the  nation.  The  mass  of  free- 
men, or  lesser  olodialists,  by  degrees  lost  their  estima- 
tion, their  importance,  and  some  of  their  rights  in  the 
community.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty,  nevertheless, 
was  not  extinguished  in  the  Slate.  It  only  passed  away 
for  a  time,  among  the  Dukes,  tbe  Counts,  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  great  estates,  to  reappear  in  a  more  general 
form.  From  them  it  slowly  returned  its  diffusion 
throughout  that  great  landed  aristocracy,  which,  with 
its  chain  of  descending  ranks  and  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, at  length  completed  the  bonds  of  the  Feudal  rela- 
tion. But  it  was  not  until  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
centuries  from  the  settlement  of  the  Barbarian  King- 
doms, that  this  revolution  was  principally  accomplished. 
It  had  its  remote  causes  in  the  original  inequality  of 
the  division  of  lands  at  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  not  its  immediate  birth  in  that  event ;  and 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Feudal  Systkm  will,  more 
properly,  demand  our  attention  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
great  epoch  before  us. 

The  similar  forms  of  manners  and  policy  which  are 
observable  in  the  Gothic  nations,  were  naturally  re- 
peated iu  their  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  same  features, 
for  the  most  part,  pervade  all  the  Barbarian  codes. 
These,  which  were  reduced  to  writing,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Letters  among  the  conquerors,  at  various  periods 
after  the  settlement  of  the  new  Kingdoms,  ^lid  little 

•  Du  Cango,  Cl—tarwrn,  ad  «v, 
latwr  word  in  Spclman's  Obt$mry. 
f  Du  Cange,r.  " 
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more,  it  may  be  concluded,  than  embody  the  oral  tra- 
dition* and  practice  of  their  customary  Law.  The 
Ripuary  and  Salic  codes,  by  which  the  Franks  were 
governed,  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  that  were 
either  distinctly  originated  or  formally  promulgated.  The 
completion  of  the  Visigothic  and  Burgundian  laws  was 
the  work,  and  bears  the  impress,  of  a  rather  later 
period ;«  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  VHth 
century  that  those  of  the  Lombards  in  their  Italian 
Kingdom,  which  have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect 
of  all  the  Barbarian  codes,  were  solemnly  ratified  by 
the  consent  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  People,  and  re- 
corded in  Teutonic  Latin. f  The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy 
had  previously  shown  more  desire  to  embrace  the  rules 
of  the  Roman  legislation,  than  to  consolidate  their  own 
institutions:  but  the  German  codes  of  the  Alemanni, 
the  Bavarians,  the  Thuriugians,  and  the  Saxons, 
breathe  the  native  spirit  of  the  Barbarian  communi- 
ties ;J  and  the  jurisprudence  which  the  latter  people 
established  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree perpetuated  in  our  island,  is  clearly  deducible  from 
the  same  source.§ 

An  analysis  of  these  various  but  similar  Barbarian 
codes  is  denied  by  our  limits,  and  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose ;  but  a  brief  notice  of  their  leading  and 
common  characteristics  may  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
condition  of  Society  under  their  influence.  Their  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  principle  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  crimes,  which  extends  almost  universally 
throughout  them.  In  Ages  when  violence  and  injustice 
were  regarded  less  as  offences  against  the  peace  of  the 
community  than  as  individual  wrongs,  and  when  re- 
venge for  injuries  was  exercised  as  a  personal  and 
exclusive  right,  this  principle  of  compensation  marks 
the  first  persuasive  effort  of  the  legislator  to  mitigate 
the  ferocity  of  passions,  which  he  wanted  the  power  to 
control.  In  the  cupidity  which  was  nourished  by  the 
new  distinctions  of  wealth,  the  Barbarian  was  induced 
to  estimate  even  the  price  of  blood  ;  and  when  this 
commutation  for  sanguinary  vengeance  was  ouce  recog- 
nised, the  graduated  fine  of  atonement  for  the  life  of  a 
relttive,  for  a  wound,  a  blow,  or  even  an  opprobrious 
word,  was  readily  established:  measured  with  the  same 
scrupulous  diligence,  and  accepted  with  the  same 
facility.  By  the  Salic,  the  Lombard,  the  Saxon,  and 
other  Teutonic  Law,  the  weregild  was  in  general  regu- 
lated by  the  rank  of  the  murdered  person,  and  always 
payable  to  his  family.||  Among  the  Franks,  the  life  of 
an  Amrustion.  or  nobleman,  was  valued  at  600  pieces 
of  gold,  and  that  of  a  Barbarian  freeman  at  200 ;  while 
the  ignominious  existence  of  an  ordinary  Roman  or 
Gaul  was  rated  in  the  descending  scale  at  the  lowest 
worth  of  50  pieces.  The  life  of  every  Lombard  freeman 
***rn»  to  have  been  protected  by  the  general  fine  of  900 


•  See  itipw  >rv«ral  codes  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Benedictine 
Collection,  RteutU  da  Hutvhnu  <U»  Outlet  et  d»  ia  Prone*. 

t  This  code  U  printed  ia  the  first  volum«  of  M  union's  grwt  col- 
lection, ScnpJom  Hrrun  Ita/icarutn. 

I  For  these  German  codes  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  collection 

Of  Un<ienb.-ogiu»,  Codex  / ryum  Antif.  fol. 

$  A  InrceU  writer  conclude*  that,  of  the  earliest  IcgitUtioa  of  the 
Sums  on  the  Continent  and  io  England,  very  Utile,  can  be  ascertained 
«  smbority  soflcienlly  ancient.  Turner,  ^h-Sunu,  vol.  i.  p.  528. 
But  see  lb«  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  La.hnitt,  Seriptort*  Rer. 
Bmtmiemnmm,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  not  noticed. 

||  Leget  Sahca,  c.  43—58.  (io  vol.  is.  of  tbo  BeoeJictioe  Rrtmtil 
*»  Hafritm,  «/e)  Leget  (Z-anjoft.)  Rotharii,  (apud  Mutator!,) 
P  1—169.  Lr3rtA»gteJ>axv»><:ar,  e.  43—110.  (apud  Wilkin*,  folio, 
1781.)  . 
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pieces  of  gold  ;  bat  the  weregild  of  the  classes  of  our 
free  Saxon  population  varied  from  12  to  200  solidi. 
The  life  of  the  King  rose  in  value  to  six  times  the 
higher  sum  ;  but  that  of  a  native  Briton  or  Welohman, 
even  if  free,  was  prized  but  at  twenty  shilling*.*  The 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths,  indeed,  who  by  the  priority 
of  their  settlements  in  the  Empire,  had  somewhat  the 
advance  of  the  other  Northern  nations  in  civilization, 
visited  the  crime  of  murder  with  death  ;f  and  their  ex- 
ample was  successively  imitated  by  the  other  continental 
people,  until,  before  the  end  of  the  VIHth  century,  the 
capital  punishment  of  homicide  had  been  universally 
introduced  among  them. 

But  the  compensation  by  fine  for  all  lesser  crimes  had  Aod  for 
been  equally  preserved  in  the  Burgundian  and  Visi- 
gothic,  as  in  the  other  Barbaric  codes ;  and,  in  all,  the 
nice  regulation  of  the  scale  is  worthy  of  i 
proving  how  universally  the  right  of  private  i 
for  injuries  was  recognised,  and  how  carefully  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  individuals  were  protected.  In 
any  of  these  Constitutions  we  must  not,  indeed,  look  for 
express  acknowledgments  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  limits 
imposed  on  the  regal  and  executive  authority.  All 
existed  independently  of  the  laws :  but  the  cir- 
which  characterized  nations  of  uncivilized 
freemen  was  the  regulation  of  punishments  for  each 
offence  with  a  precision  that  might  appear  ludicrous  in 
our  eyes,  if  we  could  forget  that,  in  a  rude  and  turbu- 
lent Age,  it  formed  the  only  security  of  individuals 
against  arbitrary  inflictions. 

The  modes  of  judicial  trial— if  it  deserves  the  name  Modes  ofju. 
—which  were  sanctioned  by  all  the  Gothic  codes,  afford  «*«*1  «"*>• 
a  more  strange  ami  unfavourable  picture  of  manners ; 
and  exhibit  the  union  of  Baibarian  simplicity,  supersti- 
tion, and  ferocity.    These  were  the  various  expedients 
of  purgation  by  oath,  and  of  the  "Judgments  of  God, ' 
or  ordeal  by  fire  and  water  and  by  single  combat.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  accused  party  was  allowed  to  jus-  By  compar 
lify  his  innocence  by  the  oaths  of  a  certain  number  of  cation, 
friendly  witnesses,  or  compurgators,  who  solemnly  de- 
clared their  belief  lhat  he  was  not  guilty.    It  was 
probably  the  gross  and  manifest  perjury  incited  and 
produced  by  this  custom,  which  prompted  the  legislator 
to  supply  the  defects  of  human  testimony  by  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  water.  J    This  was  founded  on  the  belief  judgments 
that  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  interpose  to  protect  of  God, — 
the  innocent  or  discover  the  guilty :  upon  the  fanciful  BJ ,na 
absurdity  that  fire  would  not  burn  the  one,  nor  the  pure 
element  of  water  suffer  the  other  to  sink  into  its  bosom. § 
In  the  latter  case,  the  accused  was  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  was  innocent  if  he  sank,  guilty  if  be  floated. 
The  modes  of  the  fiery  ordeal  which  were  most  in  use 
consisted  in  handling  a  hot  mass  of  iron,  or  plunging 
the  arm  into  boiling  water.    If  the  limb  healed  without 
surgical  assistance  in  three  days,  the  accused  was  ac- 
quitted :  if  not,  he  suffered  the  |>enalty  of  his  offence. 
That  the  test  was  faithful,  credulity  itself  may  now 
refuse  to  believe:  that  many  persons  established  the 
opinion  of  their  innocence  by  its  means,  numerous  re- 
cords of  the  times  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  measure  of 

•  Kmdem.  Skid. 

\  Leget  UwgmJL  tit.  li.  L-get  WiugMk,  lib.  vi.  tit  V. 
the  Benedictine  Collection. 

•  Gibbon,  v«iL»i.  p.  351. 
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The  ordeal  by  fire  sod  water  appear*  to  haw  been 
employed  only  for  the  determination  of  felonious  guilt : 
the  judgment  of  God  by  single  and  mortal  combat, 
which  gradually  superseded  it,  was  challenged  indiffer- 
ently in  all  ordinary  claims  of  property  and  civil  litiga- 
tion, aa  well  as  in  criminal  trials.    The  wager  of  battle 
was  congenial  to  the  fierce  sentiment  of  a  warlike  ruce, 
who  could  not  believe  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to 
suffer,  or  that  a  coward  deserved  to  live.t  This 
and  cruel  appeal  from  doubtful  right  to 
and  strength,  which  oppressed  the  weak,  who  most 
needed  protection,  and  favoured  the  brutal  insolence 
and  triumph  of  furce,  was  long  the  stain  and  reproach 
of  the  Gothic  communities.    It  little  mended  the  evil 
that  the  peaceful  and  the  feeble — ecclesiastic*,  women, 
and  aged  and  infirm  persons — were  permitted  to  intrust 
the  safety  of  their  lives,  or  the  assertion  of  their  rights. 
In  the  uncertain  superiority  or  questionable  faith  of  a 
friendly,  or  more  frequently  a  mercenary,  champion. 
The  sanctuary  of  justice  was,  at  best,  wantonly  defiled 
with  blood  ;  and  human  life  must  have  been  perpetually 
sacriticed  in  the  unsuccessful  cause  of  innocence  and 
right.    The  enlightened  Barbarian  who,  in  the  VIHth 
acknowledged  and  condemned  the  impious 
of  the  judgment  of  God.:  was  still  compelled  to 
its  practice  to  the  sanguinary  prejudices  of  his 
people  and  his  times  ;  and  the  reign  of  judicial  violence, 
which  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  Lombard  Prince 
could  not  arrest,  nor  the  uniform  censures  of  the  Church 
discourage,  continued  more  or  less  throughout  the 
middle  Ages  to  deform  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe.§ 

In  a  review  of  the  Barbarian  polity,  the  condition  to 
which  H  reduced  the  Roman  Provincials,  or  native  ia- 
of  the  conquered  Countries,  who  formed  so 
Provincials,  large  a  portion  nf  the  European  population,  naturally 
deserves  oar  attention.    On  this  subject,  the  inequality 
of  the  weregild,  or  composition  for  homicide,  affords 
some  remarkable  evidence.    By  the  laws  of  the  Franks 
and  Saxons,  we  have  seen  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  or 
native  was  avowedly  rated  at  a  far  less  price  than  that  of 
:   and  the  codes  of  the  Lombards  and 

the  coaouered.  The  more 
liberal  institutions  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  of  Spain 
alone  laboured  to  unite  both  people  under  the  same 
legislative  Government.  But,  with  perhaps  some  ex- 
ception in  this  instance,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in 
all  the  Countries  which  were  subjugated  by  the  Barba- 
rians, they  had  condemned  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
ruml  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  servitude,  that  was  only 
more  or  less  modified  by  the  accidents  of  conquest. 
L'nder  the  Franks,  one  class  of  the  Gaulish  population 

*  Compare,  on  this  curium  mbjecl,  *o  Car  as  regard*  Uta  practice 
of  oar  Saxon  ancculon,  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Turner  (Anglo- Saxon*, 
vol.  iii.  p.  .V95— 8)  anil  of  Dr.  Lingard.  (Hittorn  of  England,  voLi. 
»  495  )  The  Protestant  Hiatoriaa  ingeniously  expose*  lb*  facility 
and  temptation  of  fraud  oa  the  part  of  the  clergy,  to  whose  discretion 
the  procaa*  wa*  contained.  The  Rowao  Catholic  Historian  ro- 
fu«o»  the  cooclmion,  widi  a  posiuveues*  that  would  scarcely  leave 
any  other  inference  than  (hat  of  a  rniraeulou*  interporitioo. 
\  Gibbon*.  t$bi  tntprtk. 

\  Laitpraad.  f-rgn  tjtngob.  in  Muratori,  vol.  H.  p.  65. 
Y  The  best  philosophical  commentary  on  the  law*  of  the  Birha. 
nan*  will  be  toad  in  Montesquieu.  I>r  FEtprit  dtt  Ijotr,  lib.  xviu. 
— xxxl. ;  and  the  analytic  ha*  been  admirably  reviewed  and  con. 
denied  by  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxmi.     from  which  many  of  U>»  remarks  in 

1**0  t*?Xt  haA6  bcCQ  t~ 


certainly  retained  lands  of  their  own,  exempt  from  tri- 
bute, and  enjoyed  freedom  and  consideratk 
ouly  ui  degree  to  that  of  the  conquerors.*  But 
and  probably  the  larger  proportion  of  the  aa 
reduced  to  cultivate  tor  their  Barbarian  masters  the 
estates  which  the  laLtcr  had  seized  ;  and  these  Roman 
tributaries,  as  they  were  called,  seem  to  have  been 
forced  into  a  situation  little  better  than  that  of  absolute 
bondage  to  the  SOiL    In  Britain,  as  we  have  observed, 
the  Saxons  subjected  the  remains  of  the  Keltic  nice 
to  the  lowest  condition  of  predial  and  do- 
;  and  in  Italy  the  whole  agricultural 
population  were  almost  equally  the  slaves  of  the  Lom- 
bard freemen  ;  since  they  were  originally  divided  among 
the  Barbarians  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  land, 
and  compelled  to  pay  a  third  part  of  its  produce  to  their 
foreign  masters. 

The  cruel  and  degrading  institution  of  personal 
waa  not  introduced  by  the  Barbarians :  it 
from  all  antiquity,  and  was  universally  in 
in  the  Roman  World.    But  the  Northern 


ser-  Penoc* 


State  of  the 
conquered 
population, 


populaJioa,  _.bil,_t, 
or  Koman  ' 


conquerors  had  certainly  multiplied  the  number  of  un- 
happy persons  in  that  condition  ;  for,  like  the  other 
ancient  nations,  they  made  slaves  of  their  unredeemed 
captives  who  had  been  token  iu  war,  as  well  as  of  a 
portion  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  Countries  fn 
which  they  settled.  And  their  customs,  unlike  those  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  permitted  even  the  national 
freemen  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  by  crime,  by  want  of 
means  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  even  by  their  own 
suicidal  act,  the  consequence  of  distress  or  loss  fa 
gaming,  or  other  imprudence. t  After  the  Barbarian 
settlements  in  the  new  Kingdoms,  these  fatal  sur- 
renders of  personal  liberty  were  familiarly  practised 
among  them.  In  seasons  ef  famine,  which  perpetual 
wars  and  the  miserable  state  of  cultivation  rendered 
frequent,  artisans  and  labourers  were  compelled  to  sell 
themselves  for  bread.  Others  became  slaves  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  powerful ;  many  from  inability  to 
pay  the  pecuniary  fines  for  crime  ;  and  some  even  sur 
rendered  themselves  to  Churclve*  und  Monasteries,  from 
the  strange  superstition  of  exchanging  temporal  liberty 
and  property  for  such  benefits  as  they  might  reap  f 


Aggravated  by  the  consequence s  of  these  barbarous  it*  inert 
practices,  the  yoke  which  the  free  Northern  conquerors  tarn*  i 
had  imposed  upon  a  great  mass  of  the  native  and  subject 
inhubitants  recoiled  heavily  upon  their  own  race.  Histo- 
rians have  seldom  insisted  sufficiently  upon  the  effects 
which  the  policy  or  violence  of  the  Northern  nations  in 
their  conquests  produced  to  the  corruption  of  their  < 
rode  liberty.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  their  laws  i 
had  a  pernicious  and  rapid  tendency  to  enslave  the 
majority  of  their  own  independent  population.  Through 
the  obscurity  of  the  Dark  Ages,  we  may  discern  that 
persoual  servitude  was  continually  on  the  increase ; 
that  the  lords  of  large  possessions  and  numerous  tribu- 
taries easily  acquired  the  more  strength  thereby  to 
oppress  their  defenceless  neighbours;  and  that  the 
number  of  free  alodialists  of  small  property  was  con- 
stantly diminishing,  by  the  facility  with  which 

*  See  the  salitfaetory  eoncluuon*  of  MoottKjuieu  oa  this 
generally,  Etpril  dct  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  c_  13. 

t  The  Anglo-Saxon  law*  even  formally  established  a  regular  < 
assay  (or  this  degradation,  voluntary  or  compulsory.    Ltyro,  K91. 
1  See  the  vanou*  example*  ol  all  these  practices  collected  by  Mr. 
r*dd/e^a)voLi.p.216_2ia 
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rights  and  conditions  might  be  surrendered,  or  their 
political  existence  swallowed  up  in  the  accumulation  of 
the  grt^ater  domains.  Even  of  the  Saxon  race  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  always  remained 
free,  at  least  two-thirds,  before  the  FXth  century,  had 
sunk  into  predial  bondage  to  their  own  aristocracy  j* 
the  lower  Orders  of  the  Freakish,  and  Lombard,  and 
German  races,  equally  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Roman  Provincials,  had  omversany  shared  the  same 
fete  in  their  several  Countries ;  and  the  intermediate 
ranks  between  the  Noble  and  the  Slave  were  becoming 
almost  everywhere  obliterated  by  the  operation  of  vio- 
lence and  want,  oppression  and  weakness.  At  this 
epoch,  it  was  happy  for  the  well-being,  and  almost  the 
existence  of  Society,  that  the  feudal  system,  with  its  long 
chain  of  defined  relations,  its  manly  spirit  of  mutual 
and  fixed  obligations,  arose  to  preserve  the  social  frame 
of  Europe  from  a  state  of  indiscriminate  Asiatic  servi- 
tude. 

It  has  been  usual  with  modern  writers  to  extol  the 
liberal  principle  of  the  Barbarian  codes,  which  left  the 
Roman  Provincials  in  the  possession  of  thrir  own  Civil 
institutions,  and  farther  allowed  every  man  to  declare 
under  what  Law  he  would  be  governed.  But  the  first 
permission  served  only  to  prolong  the  distinction  of  the 
conquering  and  conquered  races :  the  extent  and  de- 
gree of  the  latter  indulgence  are  both  very  uncertain, 
until  a  much  subsequent  period.  The  Roman,  or  at 
least  native,  population  of  Prance  and  Italy  werr,  how- 
ever, always  suffered  by  the  conquerors,  from  the  outset, 
to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Theodosfan  code  in  their  Civil 
and  domestic  affairs,  and  to  appeal  to  its  protection  in 
the  Courts,  even  against  a  plaintiff  or  accuser  of  the 
victorious  stock.  Among  the  Barbarians  themselves, 
whose  different  races  came  to  be  mingled  in  the  same 
Country,  the  utmost  license  was  afforded  to  every  free- 
man to  choose  under  what  national  Law  he  would  lire ; 
and,  in  the  legal  deeds  of  the  times,  a  formal  declara- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  subscriber,  of  his  adherence 
to  the  Salic,  the  Burgundian,  Lombard,  Gothic.  Ba- 
varian, or  other  German  code,  forms  the 
preamble,  f  At  whatever  period  in  the  lapse  of  time 
the  same  privilege  of  adopting  a  Barbarian  nation  and 
Law  had  been  silently  acquired  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  population,  the  odious  distinction  of  a 
dominant  and  subjugated  race  in  the  same  community, 
must,  by  that  circumstance,  have  merged  into  an  equa- 
lity of  rights,  varying  only  in  the  hereditary  preference 
of  legal  forms.  And  this  separation  of  laws  seems  to 
have  subsisted,  in  France  especially,  by  the  mere  force 
of  caprice,  for  centuries  after  it  had  ceased  to  form  the 
badge  of  conquest  or  servitude.} 

But  a  much  more  powerful  cause  In  eradicating  this 
distinction  was  the  influence  of  a  common  Religion. 
The  Northern  nations  owed  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Letters,  to  Roman  teachers  ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  sacred  and  profane  learning,  corrupted  and 
obscured  as  it  was,  enabled  the  subjugated  race  to  re- 
cover, by  their  superiority  in  knowledge  and  mental 
cultivation,  the  temporal  wealth  and  dominion  which 
had  been  lost  by  their  degeneracy  in  the  field.  The 

•  Tura«r,  Angio-S*x»nt,  vol.  lit.  p.  213. 

f  Mvrttori,  jHti^triialn  tialur,  Dumt.  axil.  Vauaetht  el  D« 
Vie,  Hut.  Oim.  de  xVuywnfec,  mL  ii.  J/f.  p.  56—70, 


Barbarians  naturally  excluded 
•  many  Ages  after  they  had  embraced  the 
Christian  worship,  from  the  ministry  and  offices  of  the 


erjry  in  the  new  Kingdoms  were 
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Church;  the 

posed  almost  wholly  out  of  the  Roman  population  ;  and 
the  arrogant  conquerors  surrendered  their  consciences 
and  their  wills,  with  all  the  blind  devotion  of  a  super- 
stitions Age,  in  spiritual  dependence  on  an  order  of  voured  < 
their  subjects  and  tributaries.    The  rate  of  the  compo-  *nion  «' 
aition  for  homicide — the  great  test  of  political  condition  "** 
in  the  Barbaric  codes — denotes  the  respect  and  the 
sanctity  in  which  the  Clergy  were  held.    By  the  laws 
of  the  Prankish  Monarchy,  for  example,  the  life  of  the 
lowest  Minister  of  Religion  was  made  equivalent  in  value 
to  that  of  two  freemen  ;  a  simple  priest  was  rated  with 
a  Nobleman  ;  and  the  compensation  for  the  blood  of  a 
Bishop  rose  to  one  half  more  than  for  that  of  the  highest 
Civil  dignitary  under  the  Crown.*    No  distinction  of 
Frankish  or  Gaulish  birth  was  here  preserved  in  the 
protection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  ;  but  the  estimate 
silently  marks  the  power,  not  of  a  Barbarian,  but  a 
Roman  Order,  who  filled  the  Church. 

The  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Christian  Q«»«nl  in- 
Church  in  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  be  flutnc«  of 


more  properly  related  in  that  division  of  our  pages.  tioBiof 
which  is  assigned  to  Ecclesiastical  History  :  but  the  Christianity 
influence  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  on  the  state  on  the  Dirk 
of  Society  among  the  Northern  nations  is  closely  con- 
nected  with  their  Political  annals  ;  and  its  considera- 
tion belongs  to  our  present  subject  of  inquiry.  Nor, 
throughout  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  can  the  tem- 
poral condition  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Church,  which 
exercised  so  pervading  and  paramount  an  ascendancy 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  European  Monarchies,  be 
separated  from  the  narrative  of  their  Political  vicissi- 
tudes. The  rapid  conversion  of  the  Barbarian  nations 
to  Christianity,  had  accompanied  their  dismemberment 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  their  new  seats,  they  found 
the  Clergy  everywhere  endowed  with  considerable  Growth  of 
and  the  lavish  munificence  of  their  new  E^c,,*i^i" 
added  to  the  former  wealth  of  the  Church.  "„d"ter. 
The  mixture  of  a  superstitious  imagination  with  violent 
passions,  which  entered  into  the  character  of  all  the 
Northern  nations,  contributed  to  swell  the  amount  of 
these  pious  donations.  Believing  that  offences  might 
be  expiated  by  the  measure  of  their  offerings  at  the 
altar,  they  were  actuated,  in  the  intervals  of  their  rapine 
and  outrage,  by  remorse  and  Religious  apprehension,  to 
satisfy  the  pangs  of  conscience  in  this  manner.  En- 
dowments of  land  to  the  Episcopal  sees,  and  still  more 
to  the  Monastic  foundations,  poured  in  from  every 
quarter ;  and  Monarchs,  powc  rful  Lords,  and  petty 
Barons,  al  I  felt  the  necessity  of  atoning  for  the  disorders 
and  crimes  of  their  past  lives  by  accumulated  bequests 
to  the  Church.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  territorial 
property  in  every  Country  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Episcopal  and  Monastic  Clergy  ;  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Order  obtained,  in  all  the  new  Monarchies,  a  large 
share  of  positive  temporal  possessions  and  power,  and 
a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ments.! 

The  revolting  spectacle  of  ignorance  and  supersti-  **or»I 

tion,  of  crime  and  anarchy,  which  ia  presented  in  the  ch^iaaity 

~~  ;         "  "  iBthos* 

•  Ijrgtt  Saiicm,  c.  -19. 
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aspect  of  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages,  might  lead  us, 
on  a  cursory  view,  to  question  the  beneficial  effect*  of 
the  Barbarian  conversion  on  the  state  of  Society.  Nor 
have  endeavours  been  wanting  to  depreciate  and  deny 
the  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  over  those  times,  by 
a  certain  class  of  writers,  who  have  delighted  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the 
wickedness  of  its  Ministers  and  Professors.  Unques- 
tionably the  Romish  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  Body, 
were  very  corrupt :  their  private  lives  were  frequently 
dissolute  ;  their  covetousness  and  rapacity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  unbounded ;  their  ambition  worldly  and 
unholy ;  their  hypocrisies,  frauds,  and  impostures 
manifold  ;  their  ignorance  extreme ;  and  the  sacred 
truths  of  Christianity  were  violated  and  perverted  in 
their  doctrines  by  the  gross  admixture  of  a  thousand 
Pagan  superstitions  and  idolatries.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  laity  should  attain  a  higher  standard  than  that 
of  their  teachers ;  and  while  the  Clergy  were  them- 
selves ignorant  and  vicious,  the  people  were  natu- 
rally plunged  into  a  lower  deep  of  impurity  and 
darkness. 

But  admitting  the  operation  of  all  these  debasing 
influences  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  is  still  easy  to  discern, 
on  an  attentive  and  candid  examination,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  Northern  nations, 
though  in  its  most  corrupted  form,  had  a  signul  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  aspect  of  Society.  To  judge 
the  question  fairly,  we  should  compare  those  times,  not 
with  the  enlightened  period  to  which  they  have  given 
birth,  but  wifh  the  previous  state  of  the  world.  We 
should  endeavour  to  conceive  the  fate  of  Europe,  if  the 
Gothic  nations  had  been  permitted  to  plant  the  bloody 
idolatry  of  Woden  and  Tbor,  with  its  reeking  hecatombs 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  its  brutal  promises  of  an  im- 
mortality of  drunkenness  or  slaughter,  in  those  favoured 
regions  of  the  globe,  which  had  received  the  dawning 
light  of  Truth,  humanity,  and  civilization.  We  should 
imagine  the  ferocious  passions  of  the  Barbarians  in  an 
era  of  universal  conquest,  encouraged  by  that  gloomy 
and  inexorable  superstition  of  their  forests,  in  which 
war  and  bloodshed  were  the  creed  of  virtue ;  instead  of 
being  mitigated  by  the  precepts  of  a  Religion  which, 
however  imperfectly  heard  and  obeyed,  breathed  nothing 
but  mercy  and  peace.  The  ameliorating  power  of  a 
purer  spirit  often  went  forth,  even  from  among  the 
clouds  of  error  and  falsehood  which  veiled  the  divine 
form  of  Revelation.  If  that  power  was  insufficient  to 
direct  the  actions  and  control  the  passions  of  rude  and 
ignorant  men,  it  sometimes  touched  their  consciences, 
and  frequently  awakened  their  remorse.  The  political 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  Dark  Ages,  were  not,  we 
may  confess,  so  beneficial  as  its  individual  influence ; 
but  they  were  as  good  as  the  constitution  of  Society 
would  admit,  and  far  better  than,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, any  mere  human  restraint*  of  Law  or 
opinion  could  possibly  have  produced.  Even  a  cele- 
brated Historian,  who  has  rendered  his  name  unhappily 
proverbial  for  hostility  to  the  Christian  faith,  has  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  universal  benefits  which 
followed  its  introduction  among  the  Barbarian  nations, 
in  inculcating  Justice  and  mercy;  in  alleviating  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  moderating  the  insolence  of  con- 
quest; in  preventing  the  total  extinction  of  ancient 
Civilization.  Learning,  and  Science ;  and  in  producing 
that  union  of  the  European  Republic,  that  community  of 


of  the 
B*rb*rU 
Nation- 


jurisprudence,  manners,  and  Arts,  which  has 
the  bonds  of  humanity  through  the  modern  World.* 

Nor,  in  the  exaggerated  tone  of  declamation,  which 
it  has  been  usual  for  almost  all  controversial  Protestant 
writers  to  adopt,  in  stigmatizing  the  vices  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  has  justice  been  rendered  to  their 
memory,  even  for  the  real  benefits,  which  they  either 
positively  conferred,  or  were  instrumental  in  engrafting,  ihe'iUiTr 
on  Society.    Their  efforts  were  in  general  unceasingly  Clergy  « 
directed  to  soften  the  ferocity,  and  humanize  the  feel-  'gprsied 
ings  of  their  times.    They  constantly  opposed  the  san-  Benefits 
guinory  institution  of  the  judicial  duel,  and  fulminated  which  "* 
every  species  of  Ecclesiastical  censure  against  that  ab*urd  ^ol4f«'T«d 
and  cruel  practice.     With   equal  consistency,   they  Society, 
laboured  strenuously,  by  exhortation  and  anathema,  to  i.  Bj  ^ 
repress  the  private  wars  of  the  Barons,  which,  in  rather  rcproUbo 
a  later  Age,  had  converted  every  Kingdom  of  Europe  ofpr««e 
into  one  great  battle-field.    The  periodical  observance  7""  "A 
which  they  attempted  to  enforce  of  the  Truce  of  God,f 
was  a  humane  endeavour  to  suspend,  at  least  for  brief 
seasons,  the  fury  of  those  inextinguishable  and  bloody 
feuds ;  to  afford  the  harassed  and  wearied  people  some 
short  intervals  of  breathing  and  repose  ;  and  to  tempt 
even  their  tyrants  with  the  familiar  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity.   The  success  of  their  efforts,  indeed,  was  not 
immediately  visible :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
spiritual  prohibitions  of  the  Church  exercised  a  great 
influence  both  in  hastening  the  disuse  of  trial  by  com- 
bat, and  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  private  wars. 

In  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  Clergy  often  2.  BtAa 
discharged  a  yet  higher  and  holier  vocation.  The  right  protects 
of  sanctuary,  which  was  very  early  established,  secured  of  ib*  op- 
persons  from  seizure  within  Uie  hallowed  vicinity  of  Pre*-e  - 
churches ;  and  this  superstitious  privilege  which,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Countries  of  modern  times,  has  only 
impeded  the  operation  of  justice,  had  some  very  different 
consequences  in  the  lawlessness  and  tyranny  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  undoubtedly  enabled  the  Clergy  to 
shelter  many  defenceless  and  persecuted  individuals 
from  the  hand  of  violence  and  cruelty.  If  it  afforded  an 
asylum  for  malefactors,  it  was  also  the  only  secure  re- 
fuge for  weakness  and  innocence;  and  we  may  readily 
conceive,  with  an  elegant  writer,  how  much  this  pro- 
tection must  have  enhanced  the  veneration  for  Religious 
institutions,  how  gladly  the  victims  of  internal  war  must 
have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  Baronial  castle,  the 
dread  and  scourge  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  those  vene- 
rable walls,  within  which,  not  even  the  clamour  of  arms 
could  be  heard  to  disturb  the  chant  of  holy  men,  and 
the  sacred  service  of  the  altar.} 

Among  these  Religious  institutions,  the  Monasteries  3  Blro* 
especially  seem  to  have  been  everywhere,  in  those  Ages,  •ymrr 
a  blessing  to  the  surrounding  districts.    In  ameliorat-  |aM.of 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  some  of  the  virtues  of  the.   40  *" 
Monks  had  the  most  benign  effects.    The  Clergy  of  all 
denominations  were  continually  enjoining  upon  laymen 
the  duty  of  enfranchising  their  slaves:  though  indeed 
they  are  accused  of  not  being  equally  ready  to  set  the 
example  of  manumission  on  their  own  lands.    But  ^  £Bfns. 
when  we  find  them  inveighing  against  the  sin  of  keeping  ji,^ „,( 
Christians  in  bondage,  and  observe  how  frequently  the  of  »U*ei 
manumission  of  slaves  is  expressly  performed  in  testa- 
mentary  acta  from  Religious  motives,  we  may  safely 

•  (jibbon,  voLvi.  p.  276,  278. 

f  SmDu  Cun,  ad  v.  Trtuge. 

I  Hills*,  Aflitfr  Af«,  voL  lii.  p.  361. 
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to  the  peaceful  occupations  and  superior 
of  the  Monks,  we  are  indebted  for  the  agri- 


Hutocy.  afcribe  the  practice  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Clergy.* 
w>yW  The  general  exercise  of  charity  by  the  Monks  in  the 
i.  d.  relief  of  indigence,  too,  is  undisputed ;  and  (he  condi- 
476.  tion  of  the  peasantry  on  the  church  estates,  was  always 
i,  Superior  superior  to  that  of  the  vassals  of  lay  lords.  It  was  a 
oaduioa  common  saying  of  the  people,  that  men  lived  more 
! ,  "i  ,'e*  happily  under  the  crosier  than  the  sceptre.  The  lands  of 
civch  (he  Monasteries  were  far  better  cultivated  than  any 
ludi.  ;  other  ;f  and  to  the 
t .Thereto-  mtellig* 

cultural  restoration  of  great  part  of  Europe.  J  Many  of 
the  grants  to  Monasteries,  which  appear  enormous,  were 
of  tracts  absolutely  desolated  by  wars,  that  would  pro- 
bably have  been  reclaimed  from  sterility  by  no  other 
means. 

But  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  benefit 
for  which  the  modern  world  is  indebted  to  the  Clergy 
and  the  Monastic  institutions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  is  the 
preservation  of  ancient  Learning.  However  gross  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  Clergy  were  themselves  involved, 
they  were  the  only  Order  which  retained  any  glimmerings 
of  knowledge ;  and  their  Monastic  houses  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  neglected  remains  of  classical  Litera- 
ture.   The  Latin  language  itself  was  rescued  from  ex- 

•  Du  fang*,  ad  rr.  Trtiammtum  and  JSamamuio. 
f  8«e  uw  proofs  of  tbi»  in  England,  coileelcd  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Aj/ikSitom,  Tol.  ii.  p.  167. 
;  And  bjr  Mr.  Haiku,  vol,  iii.  p.  -J36. 


7*4  lit 
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ti  action  only  by  iu  corrupted  use  in  the  liturgy,  the 
theological  writings,  and  the  decretal  correspondence  of 
the  Church.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  great  classical 
authors  must  have  been  utterly  lost  and  destroyed 
amidst  the  disorders  and  Barbarism  which  followed  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  if  they  had  not  been 
preserved  by  the  care  of  the  Monks.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  assert,  that  the  very  use  of  Letters  and  the 
of  Learning  might  have  perished  in  the  pro- 
as which  had  overspread  Europe,  but  for 
tlie  studious  occupations,  ill-directed  and  tasteless  as 
they  were,  of  the  Monastic  communities.  Even  the 
vilest  legends  which  they  produced,  kept  alive  some 
sparks  of  intellectual  light ;  and  from  these  were  slowly 
kindled  that  sacred  flame  of  Truth  and  Science  which, 
when  the  improved  relations  of  Society  began  to  foster 
its  diffusion,  at  last  burst  into  a  splendid  and  general 
illumination.  It  was  thus  in  the  fate  of  Learning,  as  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  Civil  and  Political  institutions,  that 
the  dispensations  of  a  beneficent  Providence  ordained 
Good  out  of  Evil,  harmony  and  light  out  of  chaos  and 
darkness ;  that  the  efforts  of  superstition  in  their  pro- 
gress dispelled  the  clouds  which  they  had  most  thickly 
collected,  that  Knowledge  gained  something  in  every 
stage  after  the  lowest  point  of  its  obscurity,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Human  Reason  and  Divine  Truth  has  never 
ceased  to  advance,  since  that  period  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  have  approached  the  verge  of  its  extreme  and 
total  ruin. 


of  ihe 
Barbarian 
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Italy, 
a.  D. 
476. 


Haviko  offered  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  at  the  settlement  of  the  Barbarian  nations  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  proceed  to  follow 
out  the  annals  of  the  Kingdoms  which  they  founded. 
While  the  dominion  of  Rome  filled  the  world,  the 
biography  of  the  Ctesars  embraced  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind ;  and  under  their  universal  sovereignty,  it  was  easy 
to  confine  the  current  of  general  History  within  a  single 
mighty  channel.  But  the  inundation  of  the  Barbaric 
conquests  broke  out  into  as  many  different  and  devious 
torrents  as  there  were  chasms  rent  in  the  dismembered 
Empire.  To  define  with  clearness  the  wandering 
course  of  these  streams,  to  mark  their  occasional  con- 
fluence, and  their  frequent  diversion,  becomes  a  tusk  of 
no  ordinary  perplexity.  In  tracing  the  affairs,  during 
the  Dark  Ages,  of  numerous  Slates  whose  Political  rela- 
tions were  at  intervals  variously  interwoven  and  sepa- 
rated, it  is  difficult  to  attend  to  the  strict  chronological 
order  of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  any 
Historical  chain  of  international  connection.  As  far  as 
possible,  however,  to  combine  these  objects,  there  seems 
no  better  method  than,  restricting  our  view  to  the  for- 
tunes of  a  single  State  at  a  time,  to  pursue  them  to 
remarkable  point,  at  which  their  conjunction  with 
of  a  second  Country  may  lead  us  to  shift  the 
of  our  observation.  In  this  manner  we  shall 
successively  be  attracted  to  the  condition  and  annals  of 
all  the  prominent  European  nations  under  the  same 
epoch ;  and  the  insulated  story  of  States  less  conspi- 
cuous in  themselves,  or  less  connected  with  the  rest, 
may  afterwards  be  brought  down  in  an  episodical  form 
to  the  corresponding  period.  Our  transitions  must  thus 
necessarily  be  frequent,  but  will  more  lucidly  and  natu- 
rally conduct  us  through  the  complicated  vicissitudes  of 
our  subject,  than  if  we  attempted  either  to  confound 
their  distinct  character  under  one  general  view,  or 
throughout  to  maintain  several  unconnected  heads  of 
narration,  for  events  whose  course  is  rather  irregularly 
blended  than  uniformly  parallel  and  separate. 

In  this  projected  arrangement,  the  fallen  majesty  of 
the  seat  of  ancient  empire  seems  to  claim  our  first 
notice  for  Italy.  The  revolution  which  had  finally 
delivered  over  that  Country  to  the  rule  of  a  Scythian 
Chieftain,  was  a  less  violent  change  than  the  ordinary 
process  of  Barbarian  conu  uest  The  elevation  of 
Odoacer  was  effected  by  no  new  swarms  of  Northern 
invaders ;  and  the  settlement  of  bis  followers  in  the 


Italian  Provinces  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  esta- 
blishment, in  a  firmer  posture,  of  those  bands  of  foreign 
and  licentious  mercenaries,  who  had  long  formed  the 
only  defence,  while  they  were  also  the  terror,  of  the 
degraded  State.  After  the  deposition  of  the  feeble 
Auguslulus,  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of  the  Empire 
of  the  West  was  suppressed  by  the  modesty  or  prudence 
of  the  fortunate  adventurer,  who  had  raised  himself,  on 
the  revolt  and  the  choice  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  to  the 
supreme  authority ;  and  during  fourteen  years,  Odoacer 
reigned  under  only  the  general  title  of  King.  He  was 
not  unworthy  of  a  Throne ;  and  the  calamities  of  Italy, 
so  long  desolated  by  war  arid  anarchy,  and  finally  sub- 
jected to  the  rapine  of  the  victorious  and  insolent  mer- 
cenaries, were  alleviated  and  arrested  by  his  wisdom 
and  humanity.* 

The  virtues  and  courage  of  Odoacer,  however,  could 
not  ultimately  protect  his  Throne  against  the  superior 
genius  and  power  of  a  foreign  rival.  Theodoric,  King 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  were  alrcudy  seated  in  Pan- 
nonia,  was  induced  by  the  facility  of  his  position,  or  the 
proposal  of  Zeno,  Emperor  of  the  East,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  Greek  despot  was  not 
sorry  to  be  relieved  by  this  expedition  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  dangerous  ally  and  a  turbulent  people ;  and  though 
Zeno  had  maintained  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
Odoacer,  and  accepted  his  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Byzantine  Throne,  Theodoric  entered  Italy  to 
reign  as  the  lieutenant  or  the  royal  vassal  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor.  His  standard  was  attended  by  the  whole 
martial  host  of  his  people  ;  and  the  entire  nation  of  the 
Ostrogoths  descended  upon  the  Italian  plains  with  their 
wives  and  families,  their  cattle  and  waggons,  and  all 
their  most  precious  effects.  Odoacer  defended  with 
unshaken  resolution  the  Crown  which  his  sword  had 
won.  He  suffered  repeated  defeats,  and  lost  all  Italy 
except  Ravenna;  but  in  that  strong  city  he  still  main- 
tained himself,  and  for  three  years  balanced  the  fate  of 
the  contest.  It  was  at  last  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment, which  gave  equal  and  undivided  authority  over 
Italy  to  the  two  leaders,  and  admitted  Theodoric  within 
the  walls  of  Ravenna.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  conse- 
quent rejoicings,  Odoacer  was  treacherously  stabbed  by 
the  hand  or  at  the  command  of  his  rival ;  the  remains 
of '  t  lie  mercenary  bands,  who  had  so  long  held  possession 
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of  Italy,  were  everywhere  massacred  by  the  Goths ; 
and  Theodoric  reified  without  opposition  from  the 
Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria.* 

Happily  for  the  fate  of  the  Italians,  the  King  of  the 
Ostrogoths  united  in  his  person  all  the  heroic  qualities 
of  a  Barbarian  conqueror,  witli  the  milder  virtues  and 
intelligence  of  civilized  life  ;  and  notwithstanding'  the 
foul  act  of  perfidy  which  sullied  its  commencement,  his 
long  reign  was  an  era  of  tranquil  felicity  for  the  subju- 
gated population.  Under  his  vigorous  but  impartial 
ud ministration,  they  enjoyed  safety  and  consideration; 
to  Romans  alone  (for  so  they  were  not  ashamed  to  call 
themselves)  were  the  Civil  offices  of  Government  con- 
fided ;  and  the  natives  retained  their  laws  and  language, 
their  personal  freedom,  two-thirds  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, and  protection  from  the  violence  of  their  Barba- 
rian conquerors.  The  military  employments,  and  the 
defence  of  the  State,  were  reserved  to  the  Goths,  wbo 
were  spread  over  the  Kingdom  in  possession  of  one-third 
of  its  soil,  and  held  their  lands  by  the  general  condition 
of  this  martial  tenure.  In  a  new  and  happy  climate, 
their  numbers  multiplied  with  formidable  rapidity ;  and 
in  a  few  years  after  their  settlement,  they  could  muster 
two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  besides  their  women 
ami  children. t  It  was  the  politic  desire  of  Theodoric 
to  maintain  the  separation  of  his  Italian  and  Gothic 
subjects,  by  their  restriction  respectively  to  Civil  and  to 
military  occupations :  but  in  their  fixed  seats  the  Goths 
readily  imbibed  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  lost  a  por- 
tion of  their  warlike  spirit  in  a  taste  for  the  refinements 
of  luxurious  indulgence. 

The  fame  of  Theodoric  extended,  his  power  was 
dreaded,  and  his  sovereignly  even  was  recognised,  far 
beyond  the  Alpine  burners  of  Italy.  Northward 
and  Eastward,  he  continued,  or  rendered  himself, 
master  of  the  Pannonian,  Rhciian,  and  other  territory, 
from  the  source  of  the  Danube  to  the  site,  on  its  lower 
banks,  of  the  modern  Belgrade ;  and  his  arms  repelled 
and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In 
the  new  Barbarian  Kingdoms  of  the  West,  Ins  conquest 
of  Italy  had  excited  general  alarm  ;  but  this  feeling  was 
changed  by  his  moderation  into  amicable  and  respectful 
deference.  By  his  domestic  alliances,  he  connected  his 
family  with  the  Royal  Houses  of  the  Franks,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  Thuringians ;  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  kindred  nation  of  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain  and  Aquitaine,  rendered  him,  as  the 
natural  guardiun  of  his  orphan  grandsons,  the  Protector 
and  the  Regent  of  that  oppressed  Monarchy  against  the 
Frankish  ambition.  The  territorial  communication 
between  the  two  races  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
was  completed  by  Theodoric's  defeat  of  the  Frankish 
Sovereign,  and  his  acquisition  of  Aries  and  Marseille*  ; 
»»d  the  great  Gothic  Monarchy  extended  under  his 
Sceptre,  as  King  or  as  Regent,  from  Sicily  and  the 
Southern  capes  of  Spain  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  parallel  course  of  the  latter  river. 
The  true  glory  of  Theodoric,  however,  rests  on  the 
1  pacific  triumphs  of  his  reign.  With  singular  modera- 
tion this  enlightened  Barbarian,  in  the  pride  of  victory 
and  the  flower  of  his  age,  renounced  the  prosecution  of 
farther  conquests  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  Civil 
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government.  By  the  terror  of  his  nome.  and  under 
the  mild  vigour  of  his  administration,  his  Kingdom 
constantly  preserved  from  foreign  insult,  and  flourished 
in  recovered  prosperity.  Amidst  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  beneath  his  fostering  encouragement.  Agriculture 
was  restored,  Navigation  was  pursued  in  security,  and 
Commerce  increased  and  multiplied.  For  three  and 
thirty  years,  Theodoric  watched  with  laborious  anxiety 
over  the  common  happiness  of  his  Gothic  and  Italian 
subjects.  Few  Sovereigns  have  in  an  equal  degree 
merited  to  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind :  yet  it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  evening  of  his  life 
was  clouded  by  popular  disaffection,  soured  by  ingrati- 
tude, and  defiled  with  virtuous  blood.  Difference  of 
Religion  interrupted  the  harmony  between  him  and  his 
Italian  subjects.  Like  most  of  the  Barbarians,  Theo- 
doric had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  Heresy ;  and  the 
discontent  of  a  Catholic  people  was  unjustly  produced 
by  his  firm  maintenance  of  a  general  Religious  toleration, 
of  which  they  had  themselves  enjoyed  the  immunity. 
His  protection  of  the  Jews  and  punishment  of  their  op- 
pressors was  resented  as  a  crime  against  the  Orthodox 
Church ;  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholics  provoked  the 
King  to  the  verge  of  persecution.  The  hatred  of  the 
Italians,  forgetful  of  the  benefits  of  bis  reign,  was  ex- 
cited, with  equal  want  of  reason,  by  the  imposition  of 
necessary  taxes ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodoric,  stung  to 
indignation  by  their  fanaticism  and  ill-founded  mur- 
murs, was  filled  with  suspicions  of  treason.  The  murder 
of  his  rival  Odoacer  was  a  slain  upon  the  fair  fame  of 
bis  manhood ;  and  the  execution  of  his  minister,  the 
learned  and  pious  Boethius, — the  last  of  the  Romans, 
says  a  great  author,  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  have 
acknowledged  for  their  countrymen,* — and  of  the  inno-  H»d«aib, 
cent  and  venerable  Patrician,  Symmachtis,  branded  the 
old  age  of  the  Monarch  with  indelible  infamy,  and  em- 
bittered his  last  hours  with  unavailing  remorse.t 

The  splendour  of  the  Gothic  annals  terminates  with  Fill  ofihs 
the  reign  ofTheodoric ;  and  the  total  duration  of  their  OetrogoiMe 
Monarchy  iu  Italy  only  survived  his  death  twenty-seven  r°wtr' 
years.  Into  this  narrow  period  were  crowded  the  rapid 
succession,  the  troubled  reigns,  and  the  violent  deposi- 
tion or  death  of  six  Princes  ;  two  bloody  and  calamitous 
struggles  against  the  forces  of  the  East .  rn  Empire;  aj 
many  exterminating  invasions  of  the  Franks  ;  the  over- 
throw and  surrender,  the  general  revolt,  and  the  finul 
subjection  of  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  to  the  Imperial 
Sceptre.  Such  an  epoch  of  slaughter  and  anarchy, 
devastation  and  horror,  will  be  sufficiently  noticed  in 
its  general  results  :  it  is  neither  within  our  purpose,  nor 
would  it  profit  the  reader,  to  burthen  his  memor\  with 
the  details  of  barbarous  wurs,  obscure  crimes,  and  daily 
revolutions.  The  possessions  off  heodoric,  who  hud  no 
son,  descended  upon  the  children  of  his  daughters.  To 
his  infant  grandson  AthoJaric  he  bequeathed  the  Ostro- 
gothic Crown,  and  to  Amalasonthn,  the  guardianship 
both  of  ber  son  and  the  Italian  Kingdom.    In  the 
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•  The  intellectual  acquirement* of  Boethim, — which  mi^l**  have  re- 
IWied  lu»tre  oti  a  more  au<piri^in  era. but  which  serve  only  todecr»en 
the  obecurity  of  his  own  timet  with  the  solitary  gleam*  of  evniu*  and 
Philosophy. — will  entitle  him  to  further  and  hunourable  nntjrr.  <mong 
the  few  names  that  form  the  acanty  aura  of  Literary  llittorf  during  toe 
Dark  Acei. 

•f-  Ca«*iodoriua,  in  Chrem.  rl  Variorum  f.H     Pineopius  Gnlhiat, 
lib.  L— ii.         ad  c.  6   Jomandet.r .  57-59    Among  the  modern*, 
Gibbon  ha«derorr4  ►»  Ihirtr-nmlh  c«-a»ter.— a  iplend'd  monument,— 
to  the  life  and  re...,  the  character  a.d  action.  ..f  riirodune 
*  O 
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History,    mbility  and  virtue*  of  her  Government,  thin  Princess 
for  some  years  proved  herself  the  worthy  daughter  of 
Theodoric :  but  her  sex.  which  by  tlic  Gothi.-  Law  had 
excluded  her  from  the  Throne,  also  prevented  the  felici- 
tous exercise  of  her  wis- lorn  and  power.    The  Goths 
endured  with  impatience  the  prudent  and  salutary  admi- 
nistration of  a  woman ;  atid  her  youthful  son  was 
taught  to  spurn  her  authority.    Some  of  the  Nobles, 
his  instigators,  fell  the  victims  of  her  deadly  revenge ; 
and  when  premature  iutcuipcruB.ee  had  hurried  the 
young  Prince  to  his  grave  before  the  age  of  manhood, 
ber  attempt  to  preserve  her  regal  power  by  a  marriage 
with  her  weak  and  vicious  cousin  Theodatus,  who  had 
some  claims  to  the  Crown  as  the  nephew  of  Theodoric, 
was  followed  by  her  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  noble  blood  which  she  had  tyrannically  shed,  ren- 
dered her  justly  odious  to  a  free  people  ;  and,  by  the 
faction  hostile  to  her  rule,  her  new  husband,  the  object 
of  her  undisguised  contempt,  was  easily  exasperated  to 
connive  at  her  imprisonment  and  strangulation.  The 
attention  of  Justinian,  who  now  filled  the  Throne  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  had  been  eagarly  attracted  to  the  state 
of  the  Gothic  Court    Under  the  guise  of  mediation, 
his  ambassadors  had  fomented  its  disscusions,  and 
secretly  prompted  the  murder  of  Amalasontha;  but 
she  was  no  sooner  detid,  than,  in  their  master's  name, 
they  dvnonuced  war  and  retribution  against  live  un- 
grateful usurper,  who  had  repaid  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  by  becoming  the  assassin  of  his  Queen  and  his 
benefactress. 

Conquest  of     I n  a  moment  of  fallacious  vigour,  the  transient  and 
their  Italian  unnaturai  effort  of  expiring  strength,  the  arms  of  the 
bVih«b>Ls  ^'e™  Empire  had  just  achieved  the  conquest  of 
of  the  K«t-  Africa  and  the  destruction  of  the  Vsndalic  Monarchy; 
er.Ei.pirt,  and  Justinian  was  now  encouraged  by  this  success  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Oslrogothic  power  and 
the  recovery  of  Italy  from  the  Barbarian  domination. 
The  vain  image  of  a  Roman  Empire  was  still  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  Sovereigns  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  formidable  array  and  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Legion  were  replaced  by  scanty  and  mercenary  bands, 
of  various  Countries  and  animated  by  no  common  feeling 
of  patriotism  or  national  spirit ;  and  the  only  strength 
of  the  small  Imperial  Army  which  disembarked  in  Italy 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  was  to  be 
found  in  the  courage  atid  military  talents  of  its  leader 
Belisariua.    The  despicable  Theodatus,  too  inactive  or 
too  pusillanimous  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  invaders, 
536\     was  dePose<l  °y  tn«  indignant  voice  of  his  nation,  and 
to  "     murdered  by  a  private  enemy  as  be  fled  from  the 
a.  d.     popular  vengeance ;  and  Belisarius  entered  Rome  in 
540.     triumph.    From  Ravenna,  the  Gothic  Capital,  Vitiges, 
who  was  called  to  the  Throne  by  the  election  of  hi* 
fellow  warriors,  advanced  with  an  immense  host  to 
avenge  the  national  disgrace;  and  for  above  a  year  the 
heroic  Belisariua  sustained  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
whole  Gothic  power.    At  the  conclusion  of  that  period, 
the  tardy  arrival  from  the  East  of  a  reinforcement  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Goths  ;  Belu>arius  became  again  the 
assailant ;  and  the  reduction  of  Ravenna,  and  surren- 
der of  Vitiges,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  completed 
the  incredible  conquest  of  a  great  Kingdom  and  a 
warlike  |>eople,  by  a  force  which  seems  never  to  have 
exceeded  twenty  thousand  men.* 

*  l'i»c»uiu>,  Dr  Hrtfo  Galium,  lib.  i.— ill.  c.  1.  Muralori,  Aiatth 
fltolu,,  ,0t.v.     i..  5JG-itl>. 


The  mean  jealousy  and  base  ingratitude  of  Justinian 
recalled  his  illustrious  General  from  the  Italian  com- 
mand ;  und  Bclisarios  had  no  sooner  departed,  than 
the  Goths  revolted,  and  the  fruits  of  his  successes  were 
lost  by  the  misconduct  and  cowardice  of  the  Imperial 
Commanders,  Without  troops  and  without  supplies,  the 
aged  hero  was  a  second  time  despatched  to  Italy,  only 
to  become  the  powerless  and  mortified  spectator  of  the 
Gothic  progress;  and  his  second  recall  was  granted  to 
his  own  solicitation.    After  the  ephemeral  elevation      A  „ 
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and  murder  of  Hildebald,  the    brave  and  virtuous 
Totila  was  raised  to  the  Gothic  Throne  ;  and  his  valour 
and  ability  had  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
before  Justinian  was  roused  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  anna.    His  favourite,  the  eunuch  Naraes,  no  tin-  The*  Si.- 
worthy  successor  of  Belisariua,  and  far  better  supported 
by  the  Imperial  countenance,  landed  in  Italy  with  a   '  ^* 
well-equipped  amy  ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  Mo-  Vl,,' 
narchy  was  finally  accomplished  by  his  victorious  arm*. 
But  the  struggle  was  fierce  end  obstinate ;  and  in  the 
desperate  extremity  of  their  fortunes,  the  Goths  dis- 
played more  of  the  unyielding  spirit  of  freemen  than 
they  had  evinced  in  the  pride  of  their  power  ami 
strength.    The  Gothic  war  did  not  terminate  before 
Rome  had  been  lost  and  won  for  the  fifth  time  ;  and 
until  the  heroic  Totila  and  Teias.  the  two  last  Sove- 
reigns of  their  nation,  had  successively  fallen,  as  be- 
came t)i em,  iu  die  field  of  battle.   A  tremendous  defeat 
which  Nurses  subsequently  inflicted  on  an  invading 
host  of  the  Franks  and  Alemauni,  gave  security  to  hia 
conquests;   and  all  Italy  reposed  in  obedience  and  Eum 
peace  under  the  Sceptre  of  the  Eastern  Empire."  Kaput. 

The  iuternal  disscusions  of  the  Goths,  the  hatred  Eit«w« 
which  the  subject  population  of  Italy  had  ever  borne  0,rt^ 
to  their  Barbarian  conquerors,  and  the  affection  with  jj^-g.'" 
which  they  welcomed  the  Imperial  arms,  had  all  assisted 
the  genius  and  fortune  of  Belisarias  and  Nantes.  Yet 
under  every  evil  of  intestine  disunion,  the  Gothic  King- 
dom, with  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  combatants, 
could  not  have  been  twice  subjugated  by  for  inferior 
numbers,  whose  imperfect  courage  was  with  difficulty 
sustained  by  the  talents  of  their  leaders,  if  the  Goths 
had  not,  during  their  Italian  settlement  of  leaa  than 
sixty  years,  already  lost  the  better  part  of  their  original 
spirit.  The  sudden  annihilation  of  a  brave  people  is 
among  those  gigantic  vicissitudes  of  human  fate  which 
can  never  be  contemplated  without  awakening  some 
portion  of  commiseration  and  interest.  The  mass  of 
the  Gothic  warriors  had  been  destroyed  by  the  sword, 
or  by  famine  and  disease.  The  remnant  emigrated 
Northward,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Imperial  ser- 
vice, or  was  compressed  into  the  servile  population 
of  Italy ;  and  from  this  epoch  the  very  name  of 
the  Ostrognthic  nation  totally  disappears  from  the  an- 
nals of  Europe.  This  subjugation  of  a  numerous 
and  warlike  race  of  the  North,  by  a  handful  of  degene- 
rate Greeks  and  promiscuous  mercenaries,  presents  a 


strange  and  inexplicable  spectacle ;  and  the  extinction 
of  a  nation  which,  but  half  a  century  before,  had  struck 


lury 

terror  into  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  founded  n  great 
and  flourishing  Monarchy,  most  be  numbered  among 
the  unsolved  problems  which  perplex  the  obscure  His- 
tory of  a  barbarous  Age. 

As  the  lieutenant  or  representative  of  the  Emperor, 
Narses,  under  the  title  of  Exarch,  and  from  the  Gothic 

*  t*rocnpiu>,  OoMjco,  lib.  ill.  c.  2.  nr.  cU.  atuatori,  jfimnA, 
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Capita)  of  Ravenna,  administered  the  Government  of 
Italy  with  wisdom  and  vigour  for  about  fifteen  years. 
But  his  Political  virtues  wera  sullied  by  personal  rapa- 
city :  his  rule  became  odious  to  the  Italians,  and  on 
some  complaints  of  his  avarice  and  oppression,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office.  The  sentence  of  his  recall  by 
the  Byzantine  Court  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  an  insulting  message  from  the  Empress  Sophia, 
the  consort  of  Justin  II.,  "  that  the  Eunuch  should 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his 
proper  occupation  of  handling  the  distaff  among  the 
maidens  of  the  palace."  According  to  the  vulgar  be- 
lief of  the  Age,  the  bitter  retort  of  the  hero.  *'  that  he 
would  spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  should  not  easily 
unravel,"  was  explained  in  the  immediate  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Whether  this  enterprise  was 
really  instigated  by  his  revenge  for  the  ingratitude  of 
the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Italians  may  be  doubled 
hut,  whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  popular  tale,  the 
coincidence  of  the  Lombard  invasion  with  the  recall 
and  death  of  Narses  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  He 
shortly  expired  in  extreme  old  age ;  and  his  decease 
removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

That  People,  whose  enterprise  was  to  perpetuate  their 
name  in  the  fruitful  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  were  one 
of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  Tribes  of  Vandal ic 
origin.  They  had  ibr  about  forty  years  occupied  Pan- 
nonia  in  the  traces  of  the  Ostrogothic  settlements ;  and 
the  whole  nation,  under  their  Sovereign  Alboin,  now 
descended  from  the  Julian  Alps.  The  new  Exarch,  the 
helpless  successor  of  Narses,  could  offer  no  opposition 
in  the  field ;  the  pusillanimous  Italians  were  not 
ashamed  to  believe  without  a  trial  that  the  Barbarians 
were  invincible  ;  and  the  whole  country  to  the  gates  of 
Rome  and  Ravenna  rapidly  passed  under  their  domi- 
nion. The  strong  city  of  Pavia  was  the  only  place 
which  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the 
invaders.  The  siege  lasted  three  years;  and  when 
famine  bad  0|>ened  the  gates,  Alboin  spared  the  inha- 
bitants, nnd  established  among  them  the  Capital  of  his 
new  Kingdom  of  Lombardv.  The  arms  of  Alboin  and 
his  numerous  aud  martial  nation  appeared  irresistible, 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  Greek  Empire  over  its  Italiau 
Province  seemed  to  touch  the  verge  of  iu  destruction : 
yet  the  invaders  unaccountably  failed  to  achieve  the 
completion  of  their  conquests;  and  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna  continued  to  divide, 
though  unequally,  the  possession  of  Italy  with  the 
Lombard  Princes.  The  Province  of  Ravenna,  the 
Pentapolis  of  Romagna,  and  the  maritime  districts  of 
the  South,  remained  under  the  Government  of  the 
Exarchs.  Rome,  with  her  Bishops,  long  preserved 
her  fidelity  to  the  Eastern  Emperors,  less  from  affec- 
tion to  them  than  terror  and  hatred  of  the  Barbarians ; 
and  even  the  Italian  fugitives  from  the  Continent,  who 
at  different  periods  had  sought  security,  and  founded  a 
Republican  independence,  in  the  islets  of  the  Venetian 
shallows,  acknowledged,  in  a  large  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Lieutenants.  With  some  exception,  the 
Kingdom  of  Lombardy,  therefore,  may  be  described  in 
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general  language  as  comprehending  only  the  Northern  Italy, 
half  of  Italy  ;  but  a  Chieftain  of  their  nation  penetrated 
with  his  followers  into  the  South,  and  there  founded 
the  Lombatd  Duchy  of  Benevento ;  which,  yielding  no 
more  than  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  Court  of  Pavia, 
survived  the  Monarchy,  and  for  five  hundred  years 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  present  Kingdom  of 
Naples.* 

The  imperfect  dominion  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  ch»«ct«r 
subsisted  with  considerable  splendour  for  two  hundred  »»J  dura- 
and  six  years.  Their  national  character  appears  among  tju" 
the  fairest  in  the  History  of  the  Barbaric  races  ;  their  \^'"^ 
spirit  was  equally  generous,  brave,  and  free  ;  nnd  their  1  ' 
laws  and  institutions  may  be  fayourably  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  Northern  conquerors.    Like  the  rest 
of  the  States  of  German  origin,  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Lombards  was  in  principle  elective  :   but  the  whole 
Kingdom  was  parcelled  out,  immediately  after  its  settle- 
ment, into  thirty  Provincial  Governments  or  Duchies  ; 
and  a  great  territorial  aristocracy  was  thus  created, 
which  soon  became  hereditary  in  Italy  in  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lombard  Dukes.    But  the  election  of  their 
Kings  and  the  confirmation  of  their  laws  were  equally 
the  necessary  acts  of  the  People,  and  the  proof  of  their 
freedom.    That  freedom  was  often  Barbarian  license ; 
and  crime  and  disorder  throw  an  occasional  stain  over 
the  Lombard  annals  :  but  many  of  their  Princes  were 
honourably  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  virtues; 
and  their  reigns  are  occasionally  contrasted  with  the 
turbulence  of  a  Hide  and  violent  Age  by  the  blessings 
of  order  and  internal  tranquillity. 

Alboin,  the  warlike  founder  of  their  Italian  Monar-  The  Lorn 
chy,  who  possessed  the  usual  qualities  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  savage,  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  ol  his 
success  ;  but  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  only  four 
years,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Queen  Rosamond.  Her 
father,  the  King  of  the  Gepidac,  had  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Lombards  before  her  forced  union  with 
thejr  Monarch  ;  and  her  brutal  lord,  during  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a  fear.t  in  his  palace  near  Verona,  obliged  her 
to  drink  from  a  goblet  which  had  been  formed  of  the 
skull  of  her  parent.  She  vowed  to  wipe  out  the  insult 
in  his  blood;  and  the  indulgence  of  an  adulterous 
passion  was  superadded  to  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
After  the  murder,  the  Queen  tied  to  Ravenna,  where 
she  listened  to  the  addresses  of  the  Exarch:  but  her 
former  paramour  anticipated  her  in  the  attempt  to  make 
way  for  this  new  union  by  poison;  and  she  was  com- 
pelled herself  to  receive  from  his  hand  the  deadly  cup 
which  she  had  prepared  ibr  him.  On  the  premature 
death  of  Alboin,  Clcpho.  a  noble  Chieftain,  was  elected, 
by  the  suffrages  of  a  National  Assembly  at  Puvin,  to  the 
Kingly  dignity:  but  the  stroke  of  a  domestic  ussaasiu  *•  »- 
closed  bis  mortal  career  in  less  than  two  yean ;  and  574. 
the  Lombards  seem  then  by  common  consent,  whether 
disgusted  by  the  Government  of  Clepho,  or  moved  by 
the  artful  ambition  of  their  Dukes,  to  have  suspended 
the  Regal  office  for  about  tan  years,  during  the  minority 
of  his  son  Autharis.  Throughout  this  interregnum, 
Italy  was  delivered  over  to  the  oppression  of  numerous 
Ducal  tyrants :  until  the  disorderly  aggressions  of  these 
Chieftains,  both  upon  the  French  frontiers  and  the 
Provinces  of  the  Exarchate,  provoked  the  alliance  of 
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the  Frankish  and  Imperial  arms;  and  the  sense  of 
common  danger  then  united  the  Lombard  Dukes  and 
nation  in  the  nrce«sity  of  restoring  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  Authoris,  who  had  now  attained 
the  age  of  manhood.  The  young  Priuce  justified  the 
election  of  his  People  by  the  display  of  valour  and 
ability.  He  successfully  defended  his  Kingdom  against 
three  formidable  invasions  of  the  Franks,  and  the 
feeble  cooperation  of  the  Greek  arms  ;  overran  the 
Imperial  Provinces  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  Cala- 
bria ;  and  confirmed  and  extended  the  Lombard  power, 
though  he  did  not  consummate  the  subjugation  of 
Italy.* 

From  the  death  of  Autharis  to  the  accession  of  Luit- 
prond,  we  may  pass  over  (he  successive  reigns  of  twelve 
Lombard  Sovereigns,  and  the  lapse  of  above  a  cctttury, 
in  which  there  is  little  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Italy 
to  arrest  our  observation.  Yet  the  names  of  two  active 
l*rinces  in  this  long  interval  deserve  to  be  honourably 
rescued  from  the  general  obscurity.  less  for  their  mili- 
tary achievements  than  for  the  judicial  benefits  of  their 
reigns.  By  Rntharis,  the  seventh  King  of  the  dynasty, 
who  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  wisdom,  if  not 
also  in  military  skill,  the  first  written  code  of  the  Lom- 
bard laws  was,  with  the  national  assent,  formally  pro- 
mulgated ;  while  his  successes  against  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna  long  established  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
Kingdom.  Under  Grimoald,  the  eleventh  in  succes- 
sion from  Alhoin,  a  Prince  of  equal  valour  and  mode- 
ration, the  Emperor  Constans  II.  was  disgracefully  de- 
feated in  a  personal  expedition  into  Italy ;  and  the 
Lombard  Monarch  was  no  sooner  relieved  from  the 
cares  of  war,  than  he  applied  himself  zealously  to 
those  of  Civil  Government,  and  made  considerable  im- 
provements in  the  laws  of  Rotharis.  From  the  epoch 
of  this  revision,  the  liberal  and  impartial  benefits  of  the 
Lombard  jurisprudence  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
Italian  as  well  as  the  Barbarian  subjects  of  the  Monar- 
chy ;  and  the  reign  of  Grimoald  is  also  remarkable,  in 
connection  with  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Lombards  from  the  Arian  to  the  Catholic  faith,  f 

The  pacific  virtues  of  Luilprand,  whom  we  have 
already  characterized  as  the  most  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane of  the  Lombard  legislators,  were  shaded  by  the 
more  questionable  attributes  of  a  warlike  and  ambi- 
tious spirit.  He  aspired  to  render  himself  the  sole 
master  of  Italy  ;  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  Greek 
Empire  might  excite  his  hopes  of  reducing  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Exurchatr,  and  the  new  Ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence of  Rome,  under  his  own  dominion.  The 
origin  and  consideration  of  the  famous  dispute  relative 
to  the  worship  of  images,  which,  during  his  reign, 
agitated  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  produced  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  belong  to 
Ecclesiastical  History:  our  present  subject  requires  us 
only  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  Religio  us  contest  in  (he 
revolt  of  I'nly  from  the  Byzantine  Sceptre,  the  rise  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  the  ruin  of  the  Lom- 
bard Monarchy,  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West. 

To  explain  the  progress  of  these  memorable  events, 
it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  state  of  Rome  during 
the  period  of  iliree  centuries  which  has  been  reviewed 
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in  the  present  Chapter.  The  condition  of  that  once  My. 
mighty  and  fallen  Capital  of  the  world  had  been  affected  v^/* 
by  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  Italy.  Under 
the  great  Theodoric,  her  citizens  had  enjoyed  the  secu- 
rity and  happiness  which  were  common  to  his  Kingdom  : 
in  the  wars  of  his  successors  with  the  Generals  of 
Justinian,  they  had  undergone  every  extremity  of  suf- 
fering. Their  city,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was 
five  times  taken  and  recovered  by  Goths  and  Greeks 
before  Narses  had  achieved  the  reduction  of  Italy,  and 
placed  an  Imperial  Prsefect  in  the  Capitol.  Uuder  the 
Gothic  Kings  and  the  Exarchs  who  succeeded  them, 
Ravenna  became  the  Capital,  and  Rome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  place  among  the  Italian  cities :  when 
Pavia  boasted  the  Throne  of  the  Lombard  Kings  and 
the  Assembly  of  their  nation,  "  the  eternal  city"  sank 
perhaps  to  the  third  place.  By  what  means  Rome  was 
preserved  from  the  Lombard  yoke,  it  is  difficult  to  on 
derstand  :  the  conquests  of  the  Barbarians  extended 
almost  to  her  waits,  their  arms  were  repeatedly  at  her 
gates ;  but  they  never  acquired  possession  of  the  city, 
and  the  Italian  fugitives  from  the  Provinces  who 
swelled  the  population,  might  give  it  strength  to  re- 
sist the  conquerors.  Theological  hatred  sharpened 
the  motives  of  patriotism  or  fidelity  in  animating  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  citizens  against  the  Lombard 
assaults.  The  Barbarians  were  first  Pagans,  then 
Arians  :  in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  Catholics  their  mis- 
belief and  heresy  equally  converted  resistance  to  their 
arms  into  a  Religious  duty  ;  and  this  principle,  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  was  easily  identified  with  the  obligations  of 
loyalty,  first  to  the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  afterwards 
more  deservedly  to  those  Ecclesiastical  Governors.  The 
Popes  of  this  period,  who  were  usually  Romans  by 
birth,  and  chosen  by  the  Clergy,  Senate,  and  People, 
appear  in  general  to  have  merited  their  elevation  by 
their  virtues  j  and  the  Romans,  deserted  by  the  feeble 
Court  of  Constantinople,  withdrew  their  respect  and 
confidence  from  the  Emperors  to  repose  obedience  on 
their  nearer  protectors. 

But  Iwth  the  Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  of  Bi»»«r*e 
the  Popes  was  of  very  gradual  and  silent  progression,  ^'j'1"!*5"" 
In  the  early  Ages  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Bishops  of  ^  . 
Rome,  as  residing  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  universe,  p„w««rf 
and  governing  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  of  the  the  Peps- 
Western  Churches,  had  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
Episcopal  rank  of  dignity  and  consideration  ;  and  their 
diocese  had  constituted  one  of  the  three  Patriarchates 
into  which  the  Church  was  divided  before  the  Capital 
of  the  Empire  was  transferred  to  Constantinople." 
The  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  (he  Roman  See,  as  the 
only  Patriarchate  of  Western  Europe,  might  naturally 
extend  over  Italy  and  the  Latin  Provinces  of  the  old 
Empire ;   but  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popedom 
had  its  later  origin  entirely  in  the  neglect  of  Rome 
by  the  feeble  Emperors  of  the  East,  and  their  tacit 
abandonment  of  its  defence  to  the  Bishops  and  the 
Citizens.     The  Pontiffs  were  recommended  to  the 
Romans  by  their  personal  qualities,  and  endeared  as 
the  objects  of  popular  suffrage.    The  wants  of  their 
defenceless  flock,  and  the  danger  of  their  own  position, 
compelled  them  to  undertake  the  duties  of  i 
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Knu>7.  Governors.  In  the  imagination  of  some  writers,  these 
early  Popes  had  already  conceived  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versal power :  but  their  temporal  authority,  at  least, 
was,  more  honourably,  the  insensible  result  of  thei 
struggles  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  their  Sec; 
and  the  ambition  which  in  after  Ages  oppressed  the 
world  with  its  audacious  pretensions,  was,  perhaps, 
first  kindled  in  the  most  virtuous  exercise  of  those 
duties  of  Civil  protection  as  well  as  spiritual  govern- 
ment, which  were  alike  demanded  from  the  Ecclesi- 
astical pastor  of  a  helpless  community.* 

The  most  remarkable  and  energetic  character  among 
the  early  Roman  Pontiffs  was  the  first  Gregory ;  and 
it  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  advert  to  his  Pon- 
tificate, in  the  beginning  of  the  Vilth  century,  as  the 
era  of  the  earliest  decided  increase  of  the  Papal  power. 
Notwithstanding  his  professed  contempt  of  learning 
and  his  superstition,  he  deserves  to  be  favourably  re- 
membered for  his  paternal  government  of  Rome.  He 
actively  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the 
Lombards  ;  and  his  spiritual  eloquence,  or  his  gold,  di- 
verted a  formidable  attack  of  the  Barbarians.  With 
the  Sovereigns  mid  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Western  King- 
doms, he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence ;  and 
in  his  pretensions,  the  divine  authority  and  office  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  were  first  clearly  defined,  and 
is  strangely  acknowledged  by  the  ignorant  nations  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. t  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
power  of  the  Papacy  received  no  remarkable  accession, 
though  the  lapse  of  time  was  confirming  its  authority ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  schism,  produced  by  the  con 
trove rsy  on  Image-worship,  that  the  next  great  impulse 
was  given  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Popedom,  and  that  the 
independent  temporal  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff* 
was  filially  established  in  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  world. 

This  important  revolution  occurred  during  the  Pon  - 
tificate  ol  Gregory  II.    The  Clergy  and  the  people  of 
Italy  were  equally  attached  to  the  superstitious  worship 
•  Nig*,  of  Images;  and  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  Leo  the  Ico 
noclast,  for  their  demolition,  produced  a  general  re- 
volt in  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  and  Pentapolis.    The  furious  spirit  of  the 
Italians  left  no  alternative  to  the  Pope,  but  to  adopt  the 
course  to  which  his  own  zeal  and  policy  sufficiently 
impelled  him.    He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
fcnriof    popular  resistance  to  the  Imperial  edict;  addressed  an 
f-'j^U  mten,I,erate  remonstrance  and  defiance  to  his  heretical 
li',*"    Sovereign;  authorized  the  Romans  to  renounce  their 
obedience  to  the  Eastern  Empire  ;  and  directed  their 
rebellion  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Re- 
public of  which  the  real  administration  devolved  on  the 
Papacy.} 

'flie  rebellion  and  distraction  of  the  Imperial  States 
promised  to  realize  the  long-cherished  project  of  the 
Lombard  Monarchy  for  the  subjugation  of  all  Italy. 
While  the  Eastern  Emperors  were  labouring  to  chastise 
the  revolt  of  their  subjects.  Lnitpraud  was  prompted 
by  his  ambition  to  declare  himself  the  champion  of  the 
holy  Images.    Assisted  by  the  popular  disaffection  to 
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the  Imperial  Sovereignty,  he  rapidly  reduced  the  whole 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  even  planted  his  victorious 
standard  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  Capital. 
But  the  Pope,  having  secured  his  own  authority,  the 
independence  of  Rome,  and  the  preserva'jou  of  the 
favourite  worship,  had  no  desire  to  strengthen  the  more 
formidable  power  of  his  Lombard  neighbours,  by  totally 
overthrowing  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Imperial  Sove- 
reignty. By  the  exhortations  of  Gregory  himself,  the 
Venetian  Republic,  already  respectable  by  its  maritime 
resources,  was  induced  to  cooperate  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Exarch  in  the  recovery  of  Ravenna ;  and  that  city 
was  successfully  surprised  before  Luitprand  could 
march  to  its  relief.* 

The  Lombard  Monarch,  after  alarming  Rome  itself 
by  his  threatened  vengeance,  closed  his  existence  in 
amity  with  the  Church ;  and  his  death  suspended  the 
prosecution  of  the  Lombard  conquests.  But  the  Greek 
power,  which,  under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name, 
bad  long  concealed  the  extent  of  its  decline,  now  ap- 
proached the  period  of  its  subversion  in  Italy.  Astol- 
pho,  the  third  Lombard  Monarch  in  the  series  from 
Luitprand,  bursting  into  the  Exarchate,  easily  made 
himself  master  of  Ravenna,  and  finally  extinguished  the 
government  and  office  of  the  Imperial  Exarchs.  As- 
tolpho  was  stimulated  by  this  conquest  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Rome  itself :  all  Italy  lay  prostrate  before 
him ;  and  the  hour  seemed  to  have  arrived  which  was  to 
complete  the  consolidation  of  the  Lombard  power 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  But,  contrary  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  the  crowning  effort  of  the  Lombard  Princes 
prepared,  not  the  triumph,  but  the  ruin  of  their  Monar- 
chy. The  reigning  Pope,  Stephen  III.,  in  his  extre- 
mity, cast  his  eyes  beyond  the  Alps,  and  sought  in  per- 
son a  protector  and  avenger  in  the  puissant  Monarch 
of  Prance.  At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  host  of  his 
devout  and  warlike  nation,  the  first  French  King  of 
the  Carlovingiau  race  proclaimed  himself  the  soldier  of 
the  Church  against  the  oppression  of  Astolpho.  He 
descended  from  the  Alps;  compelled  the  Lombard 
Prince,  after  a  weak  resistance,  to  conclude  a  dis- 
graceful Peace ;  obliged  him  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  would  respect  the  sanctity  of  die  Papal  See ; 
and  restored  Steplieu  in  triumph  to  his  Ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  Throne.  The  faithlessness  nod  the  infa- 
tuation of  Astolpho  and  his  successors  precipitated  the 
impending  fall  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom  :— but  at  this 
period,  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  mighty  Power  which  effected  its  final  subversion, 
iu  the  History  of  France  during  the  preceding  Ages.t 


If  we  listen  implicitly  to  its  zealous  genealogists,  p»ANcm, 
the  origin  of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  the  regular  Origin  of 
lineage  of  its  Sovereigns,!  ascend  to  a  period  long  fnnch 
antecedent  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    But  we 
may  safely  decline  the  hopeless  inquiry  into  the  for- 
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II.  (in  the  IUd  volume  of 
',dtt  kowcUutet.  Muratori, 


*  Paul.  Dixeon.  lib.  vi.  c.  44 — W.  Moralori,  ad  ann, 
f  Paulus  Dixcoous,  Ot  (Jtttu  LmgtAardn,  lib.  vi.  to  the  end  of 
thix  excellent  Chronicle,  and  the  brief  fragment  uf  iu  continuation 
by  another  hand,  (Script.  Rrr.  U*l.  \a\.  i.  part,  ii  p.  1»3,  Ac.) 
AnaxtxMux,  in  vild  StrpAani  III.  (alio  in  the  aame  collection,  »ol  iu.) 
Murxlori,  Annali  d"ila/t«,  ad  A.  D.  755. 

t  See  the  vaoou*  Diweilxtiona  on  tliit  nibject,  in  the  Afc'»wr«-i 
dt  rAcculemi*  da  Utcripiumt,  particularly  tola.  up.  2*9,  xx.  p.  M, 
p.  5i7. 
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tn  ties  and  even  the  existence  of  the  real  or  imaginary 
Pbaramond  ;  we  may  equally  confess  ourselves  ig- 
norant of  the  era,  the  reign,  and  the  identity  of  that 
Meroveus  from  whom  the  first  dynasty  of  the  French 
King*  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name :  and  we 
can  with  certainty  trace  the  authentic  succession  of 
the  long-haired  *  Princes  of  the  Franks  no  higher 
than  two  generations  before  Chlodwig,  LuHuin,  or 
Clovis — the  contemporary  of  Odoacer  and  Theodoric 
the  Great,  and  the  true  founder  of  the  French  Empire. 

Ten  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  Italy,  Clovis  first  appears  in  History  as  the 
youthful  Sovereign  of  the  Salian  Franks  :  the  principal 
Tribe  of  their  nation  or  confederacy,  and  the  possessors 
at  this  time  of  a  narrow  district  of  Belgic  Gaul,  from 
Arras  and  Tournay  on  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouths  of 
that  river  and  the  Rhine.  It  was  from  this  circum- 
scribed territory  and  remote  quarter  that  Clovis,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  twentieth  only  of  his 
age,  began  a  career  of  conquest  which  gradually  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  the  greatest  part  of  GauL 
Tbe  military  force  of  his  own  Tribe  did  not  exceed  a 
few  thousand  warriors:  but  the  numerous  kindred 
races  of  the  Franks  were  everywhere  established  in  the 
surrounding  territory  of  the  old  Belgica,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  and  Moselle,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine ; 
and  the  martial  reputation  of  the  young  Salian  Chief, 
or  the  mere  report  of  his  enterprise,  was  sufficient  to 
attract  a  host  of  voluntary  followers  to  his  standard. 
The  condition  of  Gaul  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  his  arms.  The  Visigothic  Monarchy,  which 
had  filled  all  its  Soulh-Western  Provinces,  and  but  a 
few  years  before  threatened  ils  total  subjugation  as  far 
a«  the  Rhine  and  the  coasts  of  the  North,  had  now  de- 
clined in  vigour,  and  fallen  under  the  feeble  sceptre  of  a 
minor.  The  Burgundian  Kingdom  was  convulsed  by 
Religious  dissensions.  And  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Provinces  in  the  E»st  and  North,  which  still  professed 
a  vague  allegiance  to  the  shade  of  the  extinguished 
Empire,  were  broken,  partly  into  an  uncertain  confede- 
rntion.t  and  partly  under  the  authority  of  Syagrius,  a 
Roman  Patrician,  reigning  by  the  dubious  title  of  an 
Imperial  Governor  or  an  hereditary  usurper.  At  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army  of  confederate  Franks,  Clo- 
vis invaded  the  Roman  Province ;  encountered  and 
totally  routed  Syagrius  at  Soissons  ;  and  easily  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  his  whole  government  by  that 
victory.  From  the  battle  of  Soissons  may  be  dated  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Roman  Sovereignty,  and  the 
ancient  name,  of  Ganl ;  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Barbarian  Franks  in  the  civilized  territory  which 
they  had  reduced  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mo- 

•  In  the  Merovingian  race,  tong  hair  was  the  peculiar  and  in- 
dispensable symbol  of  the  regal  dignity;  and  to  drpiive  one  of  ill 
Princes  of  hit  Sowing  loeki  was,  therefore,  (o  Incapacitate  him  from 
reigning.  After  the  Franks  had  embraced  ChrtMianity,  abating 
and  seclusion  in  a  Monastery  became  the  uveal  form  of  Royal  degra- 
dation ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  tonsure  was  rendered,  in  a  double 
aense,  a  perpelu.it  divjual  6c»t»on  from  exercising  the  functions  of 
Sovereignty. 

t  ll  would  he  beyond  our  purpose  to  examine  the  doubtful  eaist- 
ence  of  a  Repnblican  Union  at  this  epoch  among  the  cities  of  Armo- 
rica,  (the  modern  Brittany,)  which  a  celebrated  French  Antlqnary 
(Du  Bos,  Hnlttt  Crilixftf  de  fElattiurmrnt  dn  Fmnfnit  itmt 
In  Gau/n)  has  lalioured  toprore,  bnl  which  succeeding  writers  hare 
generally  discredited  The  evidence  adduced  by  the  imsginatise 
Abbe  ia,  perhaps  ia~a.ci.nt:  the  fact  itself  is  at  all 
porunt. 
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narchy  of  France,  in  the  Country  which  \ 
to  be  called  after  their  nation.* 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  new  reign  of  Clovis  seems 
not  to  have  been  extended  by  further  conquests :  but 
his  own  marriage  with  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  Prin- 
cess, and  that  of  his  sister  with  Theodoric  the  Great, 
intermediately  mark  the  equality  of  his  intercourse 
and  his  power  with  the  other  Barbarian  Sovereigns  and  p 
Kingdoms  of  the  West.    The  union  of  the  Pagan  0°™e 
King  of  the  Franks  with  Clotilda,  who  was  a  Chris-  Kingdom  ■ 
tian  and  an  orthodox  Catholic,  had  some  memorable  France, 
consequences.    In  the  eleventh  year  after  the  battle  of 
Soissons,  Clovis  marched  against  a  formidable  host  of 
the  Alemanni,  to  chastise  their  oppression  of  his  kin- 
dredallies,  the  Ripuarian  t  Franks.    At  Zulpeh.  near 
Cologne,  he  engaged  a  German  nation  as  valiant  and 
ferocious  as  his  own ;  the  battle  was  fiercely  contested ; 
and  it  was  not  until  their  King  had  fallen  that  the 
Alemanni  fled  from  the  field  of  carnage.    The  submis- 
sion and  subsequent  allegiance  of  the  remnant  of  their 
nation  to  Clovis,  extended  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  his 
Kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe :  but  another 
event  which  shortly  followed,  and  which  is  attributed  to 
the  same  day,  had  a  still  greater  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  conqueror.    In  his  perilous  extremity 
during  the  battle  of  Zulpich,  Clovis  was  believed  to  Comvskn 
have  successfully  invoked  the  aid  of  the  God  of  the  ofO'iiu 
Christians ;  and  by  the  persuasion  of  his  Queen,  he  Christisaii: 
noon  after  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  Catholic     *-  D- 
Faith.   He  was  solemnly  baptized  at  Rheims  with  three  *96> 
thousand  of  his  hereditary  subjects ;  and  the  mass  of 
bis  Frnukish  followers  soon  imitated  the  example.^ 

Wbulever  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  the  occasion  fa  iatpr. 
of  this  conversion  of  Clovis,  of  the  sinceritv  of  his  belief  tin  i 


or  the  depth  of  his  conviction,  it  is  certain  that  no  qucaco. 
measure  could  have  been  more  politic.    The  Visirroths 
and  Biirgondians  who  shurrd  the  dominion  of  Gaul 
with  the  Franks,  were  Ariuns ;  the  native  Clergy  and 
subject  people  of  the  Country  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  Orthodox  Faith  ;  and  after  the  conversion  of  Clovis, 
the  Roman  population  were  everywhere  induced,  by 
hatred  of  their  heretic  masters,  to  give  their  zealous 
support  to  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  King.    Aided  by  Ifo  triusp 
their  disaffection,  Clovis  obtained  considerable  advan-  owtb« 
tages  over  the  Burgundian  power,  and  reduced  the  B*"*"* 
Sovereign  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  condition  of  a  sub-  fc 
ject-rilty.     A  war  which  he  commenced  against  the  ^ 
Heretic  Monarchy  of  the  Vivgoths,  under  the  express 
pretence  of  Religious  zeal,  was  signalized  by  a  yet  more 
triumphant  result.    In  one  great  battle  near  Poictiers, 
in  which  Alaric  the  Gothic  King  fell,  by  the  hand  as  it  and  VWr 
is  said  of  Clovis  himself,  the  power  of  that  nation  in  thic  pox 
Gaul  was  completely  broken.    The  weakness  of  a  mi-      *  ». 
nority,  a  disputed  succession,  and  u  divided  and  dis-  507. 
spirited  notion,    delivered  the  Visigothic  territories 
Northward  of  the  Pyrenees  an  easy  prey  to  the  Frank- 
ish  conqueror.    The  powerful  interference  of  Theodoric 
the  Great,  on  behalf  of  an  infant  grandson  and  a  kin- 


•  Oregorii  Turonensis.  Hitl.  lib.  i.— li.  ad  c.  26.  The  tutrices 
History  of  Gregory  of  Tours  i«  the  authority  most  needy  contemporary 
witb-and  in  fact  the  only  original  and  detailed  Chronicle  of-the  reign 
of  Clovis 

s>  Ripuarii,  («  ripit,)  far  Ihey  were  dwellers  on  the  *■»*•*  of  the 

Rhine  and  other  Belgic  rivers.    The  origin  of  the  distinctive  name 
or  the  Sahao  Franks  ia  more  doubtful.   Tbe  most  probable  conjecture 
derives  it  from  their  settlement  on  the  i ' 
I  tiieg.  Turoo.  lib.  ii.  c.  'J7— 31. 
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dred  people,  saved  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  severe  defeat  which  the  Ostrogothic  Sovereign 
inflicted  upon  the  arms  of  Clovis  in  the  battle  of  Aries, 
checked  their  career  in  the  South.  But  the  great 
Province  of  AquWaine  had  been  already  torn  from  the 
Visigothic,  and  annexed  to  the  Frankish  Kingdom, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  remain- 
ing possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  in  Gaul 
were  restricted  by  a  Treaty  of  Peace  to  the  narrow 
maritime  Province  of  Septimania  between  those  moun- 
tains and  the  Rhone." 

The  foreign  conquests  of  Clovis  terminated  with  the 
Gothic  war ;  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power  was  in 
a  few  years  arrested  by  a  natural,  though  premature, 
g^rt  death  in  the  rigour  of  his  age.  To  the  political  anti- 
CW  quarics  of  his  Country,  we  may  resign  the  task  of 
illustrating  the  obscure  and  uninviting  subject  of  his 
government  ;t  nor  is  there  any  temptation  to  dwell  on 
tile  revolting  transactions  of  his  domestic  reign.  As  a 
conqueror,  he  may  be  shortly  characterised  among  the 
most  able  and  the  worst  of  his  species.  The  great 
talents  which  he  must  unquestionably  have  possessed 
were  not  enlightened  by  a  single  ray  of  benevolence  : 
his  Religion,  if  it  was  not  cool  calculating  hypocrisy, 
consisted  only  in  a  gross  and  ferocious  fanaticism ;  his 
boasted  policy  was  distinguished  but  by  deliberate,  in- 
exorable cruelty  -,  and  his  whole  reign  was  defiled  with 
injustice  and  blood.  His  sanguinary  ambition  in  the 
field,  and  his  oppression  of  foreign  rivals,  appear  as 
graceful  virtues  in  comparison  with  his  domestic  assas- 
sinations ;  uud  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
in  France  did  not  scruple  to  secure  the  unity  of  his 
power  by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  all  the  Princes 
of  the  same  Royal  race  who  reigned  over  the  collateral 
Tribes  of  the  Ripuarian  and  German  Franks.  J 

The  same  character  which  is  impressed  on  the 
actions  nf  Clovis  is  repeated  more  faintly  in  that  of  hia 
descendants;  and  the  Annals  of  the  Frankish  Monarchy 
^■itUtn.  ^or  *b°ve  a  century  present  only  a  revolting  uniformity 
u  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  Unlike  the  series  of  the 
Visigoibic.  the  Ostrogothic,  and  the  Lombard  Kings, 
the  barbarous  succession  of  the  Merovingian  Sovereigns 
of  the  Franks  is  relieved  by  no  fair  examples  of 
humanity  and  moral  virtue ;  nor  docs  a  single  Prince 
of  their  number  deserve  to  be  distinguished  either  for 
the  benignant  attributes  of  his  government,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  legislation,  the  encouragement  of  civilizing 
and  peaceful  Arts,  or  for  any  other  quality  than  the 
brute  courage  and  desolating  ambition  of  ferocious  Bar- 
barians. The  national  character,  indeed,  of  the  Frank- 
ish Tribes  appears  in  no  advantage  beside  that  of  moat 
of  the  other  Barbaric  races  ;fc  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
•elect,  from  the  scanty  records  of  their  political  and 
domestic  life  which  have  descended  to  us,  any  trait  of 
benevolent  conduct  or  generous  sympathy.    To  trace 

•  Ctej.Turoo.Ub.ii.  e.  31-37.  The  .overture  of  CJov»  bv 
tb«  Eiitern  Emperor  Anastttiu.,  two  year-  after  the  *uee«»«  of  this 
Gothic  «ar.  with  the  ilea]  Cun.ulatitp,  (a»  related  be  Gregory.lib.  ii. 
e.  38  )  ha.  bee,  gifted  by  Du  Boi  end  other,  with  'more  unportaace 
U»n  that  empty  pageant  deferred. 

f  Ttiii  hit  been  ably  examined  by  the  Due  da  Niveraaia,  Mim. 
it  t Ar>\tltmir  dtx  liuenptwiu,  »td.  xx.  p,  147,  &c. 
J  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  e.  37— 43. 

4  Etneo  is  the  Vllth  aad  VIHttt  centuries,  the  Roman,  the  Gothic, 
sad  the  l.ombard  Cbmnirten  of  llaty  all  represent  the  Franks  as  the 
atoft  cruel  in  J  mercileaa  of  invader*.  There  may  be  national  preju- 
dice in  the  picture :  hut  its  uniformity  ii  else  ia 
with  the  Uaour  of  the  Frankish  AanaU. 


with  minuteness  the  successive  reigns  and  the  mono- 
tonous crimes  of  a  cruel  dynasty,  or  to  paint  in  detail 
the  perpetual  anarchy  and  atrocities  of  a  fierce  and 
savage  people,  would  be  an  useless  as  well  as  a  dis- 
gusting task ;  and  wc  may  be  contented  to  dismiss 
with  a  general  survey  the  transactions  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury, during  which  the  mind  would  in  vain  seek  a 
single  circumstance  whereon  to  dwell  with  complacency 
or  interest. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  four  sons  made  a  par- 
tition of  his  extensive  dominions.  Thierri,  the  eldest, 
received  the  Eastern  or  German  portion,  which,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Mcuse  to  the  Elbe,  with  Mete  for  its 
metropolis,  came  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Kingdom 
of  Austrasia.  The  other  three  divisions,  which  de- 
volved to  Clodomir,  Childebert,  and  Clotaire,  were 
termed  from  their  Capitals  respectively  the  Kingdoms 
of  Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soissnns  ;  and  these  three  States 
were  also  comprehended  loosely  under  one  general 
designation  as  Neustria,  or  Western  France.  But 
Aquitaitie  was  excepted  from  this  latter  classification  ; 
ond,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Vllth  century,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Monarchy  under  a  subordinate  Ducal 
line  of  the  Merovingian  race.  Burgundy,  too,  though 
politically  annexed  to  one  of  the  States  of  Neus- 
tria, appears  lo  have  been  always  considered,  in  a 
Geographical  sense,  as  forming  a  distinct  division  of 
France.  The  conquest  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  is 
the  most  important  event  in  the  simultaneous  reigns  of 
the  sons  of  Clovis.  Its  strength  had  been  shattered  by 
the  arms  of  that  Monarch ;  and,  about  twenty  years 
after  his  death,  the  French  Princes,  under  the  plea  of 
avenging  the  early  family  wrongs  which  their  mother 
Clotilda  had  sustained  in  the  murder  of  her  parents, 
attacked  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Burgundian  dy- 
nasty with  overwhelming  force,  extirpated  their  race 
with  a  shocking  retaliation  of  cruelty,  uud  completed 
the  subjugation  of  their  Monarchy. 

The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Clovis  by  his  sons, 
instead  of  satisfying  the  ambition  of  the  four  Princes 
and  cementing  their  fraternal  union,  produced  only  the 
interchange  among  them  of  open  enmity  and  frightful 
crimes,  as  often  as  their  interests  or  their  passions  came 
into  collision.  But  passing  over  their  mutual  perfidies, 
injustice,  and  violence,  our  attention  need  be  arrested 
only  by  the  relapse  of  their  various  succession  into  a 
single  line.  The  fall  of  Clodomir  in  an  engagement  ia 
the  Burgundian  war;  the  inhuman  murder  of  his  infant 
sons  by  the  hands  of  their  uncles  Childebert  and  Clo- 
taire ;  the  death  of  Childebert  without  issue ;  and  the 
rapid  extinction  also  of  the  male  line  of  Thierri  in  the 
third  generation  ;  finally  delivered  the  whole  Frankish 
Monarchy  into  the  possession  of  Clotaire.  Notwith- 
standing the  dimensions  of  the  brothers,  its  limits  had 
been  considerably  enlarged  since  the  death  of  Clovis. 
Thierri  had  annexed  the  German  Kingdom  of  Thuringia 
by  conquest  to  that  of  Australia ;  and  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Belisarius  and  Nurses  in  Italy,  the  terror,  if 
not  the  dominion,  of  the  Australian  arms  had  been 
spread  beyond  the  Alps.  Through  those  mountains 
Theodohert,  the  son  of  Thierri,  led  an  immense  force 
of  his  Eastern  Franks  to  attempt,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  subjugation  of  all  Italy;  and  under  the 
minority  which  followed  his  death,  the  power  «f  the 
Au&trasian  Kingdom  was  a  second  time  evinced  in 
that  invasion  of  the  same  Country  by  a  host  of  Franks 
and  subject  Alemanni,  which  Narses  with  dttftcadty 
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Uinory.  repelled.  By  the  acquisition  of  Burgundy  and  Thurin- 
gia,  and  the  Country  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Fraiikish  Monarchy  extended 
without  interruption  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser.  and  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Alps  to  the  Northern  Ocean;  and  when  Clo- 
tuire  reunited  its  Sovereignty  in  his  person,  he  was 
master  of  the  whole  of  Ciaul  (except  the  small  Visi- 
golhie  Province  of  Seplimania)  and  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Germany.* 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  of  its  evils,  a  second 
partition  of  the  French  Monarchy  look  place,  on  the 
death  of  Clotaire  I.,  among  his  four  sons.  The  King- 
dom of  Paris  fell  by  lot  to  Caribert.  those  of  Soissons 
and  Australia  to  Chilperic  and  Sigebert,  and  Orleans 
(to  which  Bunrundy  was  annexed)  to  Centrum.  The 
subsequent  History  of  the  divided  Empire  is  but  a 
darker  repetition  of  the  events  which  followed  the  death 
Spectacle  of  of  Clovis.  Amidst  a  host  of  assassinations,  and  in  the 
universal  prevalence  of  wickedness  under  every  conceivublc  lorm, 
two  Queens  of  rival  pretensions  iu  beauty,  address,  and 
ambition,  but  rather  demons  in  the  form  of  human 
loveliness  than  women,  were  conspicuous  even  in  their 
own  Age  for  the  number  and  enormity  of  their  crimes. 
These  were  Brune'iilda,  or  Brunehaul.f  a  Visigothic 
Princess  of  Spain,  and  consort  of  the  Australian 
"n/"*1*"  Monarch  Sigebert;  and  Fredegonde,  a  female  ori- 
ginally  of  low  birth  and  infamous  reputation,  first  the 
concubine  and  then  the  wife  of  Chilperic,  King  of 
Soissons.  The  mutual  hatred  of  these  women,  their 
artful  influence  over  their  husbands  their  iniquitous 
interference  in  the  administration  of  the  Prankish  King- 
doms, and  their  restless  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of 
their  own  power,  occasioned  repeated  Civil  wars,  which 
were  attended  with  dreadful  bloodshed  and  signalized 
by  every  species  of  cruelty  and  perfidy.  After  a  num- 
ber of  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Merovingian  family 
had  perished  violently  and  miserably  ou  both  sides  by 
their  remorseless  machinations,  Fredegonde,  with  a 
happier  fate  than  her  atrocities  deserved,  was  sulfered 
to  die  a  natural  death :  but  Brunehaut,  who  survived 
her  with  various  authority  over  Ihe  Prankish  King- 
doms for  fifteen  years,  at  last  met  with  the  retribution 
of  her  crimes;  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  II., 
the  son  of  her  deceased  rival,  was  put  to  death  with 
every  aggravation  of  cruelty  which  the  savage  ven- 
geance ol  the  times  could  invent  or  inflict.} 
The  Frank-  By  th*  extinction  of  all  the  other  Royal  branches  of 
ith  Mo-  the  lour  Kingdoms  which  had  been  completed  before  the 
death  of  Brunehaut,  Clotaire  II.  remained  the  sole 
Merovingian  Sovereign ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
li!"  Fraiikish  Monarchy  was  again  reunited  under  his 
A.  d.     sceptre.    The  government  of  Clotaire  was  less  sullied 

613.  •  Oreg.  Turon.  lib.  .i.  — iv.  .^7217" 

f  The  gallantry  of  tome  modern  French  Historians  (particular 
Veily,  Hul.  tit  Framct,  vol.  i  p.  193)  ha«  been  amused,  it  the  dm- 
tartce  uf  ten  crnturies,  in  vindicating  the  character  ol  Brunehaut, 
while  lh»y  are  ■ininimi>u«  in  branding  that  of  her  rival.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  in  relating  the  lint  marriage  of  Brunehaut,  (lib  iv.  c.X?.) 
rather  praise*  her:  bul  the  subsequent  facts  of  her  ambition  and 
cruelty  are  loo  strong  for  her  advocaiet;  and  the  moat  that  can 
rationally  be  decerned  in  her  favour  i»,  that  bcr  lite  vraa  *  shade  lets 
iniquitous  than  that  of  her  rival. 

t  GT  Turon.  lib.  iv.  c.  22.  «rf/i»,  lib.  x.  Fredegarii  Cftranirvn, 
(in  lh*  tame  volume  of  the  Benedictine  Collection  of  Preach  Hi». 
lorian.)«/c.42.  Grata  Fra-wmm,  (al-w  ip  the  tame  vr.|ume.)d//c.37. 
The  History  of  Gregory  of  Tours  concludes  before  the  death  of  Fre- 
degonde ;  and  neither  the  Chrmuctw  of  Frrdegariu*  his  cnntinaalor, 
nor  the  anonymous  text  of  the  Grtl;  it  at  all  deterving  of  equal 
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by  disorders  and  distracted  by  Civil  wars,  than  that  of  Fraare  »n 
any  one  of  his  predecessors  since  Clovis ;  and  under  Gtr.,:an3 
his  reign  the  power  of  Ihe  Merovingian  line  had.  per- 
haps, attained  its  meridian  height :  the  Annals  of  the 
next  hundred  years  present  only  its  decline  and  fall, 
and  the  rise  of  the  second,  or  Carloviagian  dynasty  of 
France  and  Germany.    To  Clotaire  himself  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  the  error  of  having  laid  the  preparation 
for  the  ruin  of  his  House,  by  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace.    The  holders  of  a  dignity  which 
was  to  acquire  so  extraordinary  and  famous  a  charac- 
ter, were  originally  the  principal  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold in  the  Merovingian  Courts,  next  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters, and,  ultimately,  the  masters  of  their  feeble  Sove- 
reigns.   To  recompense  the  services  of  the  Mayors  of 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
securing  possession  of  those  Kingdoms,  Clotaire  seems  tfiejuW 
to  have  been  the  first  French  Monarch  who  confirmed  vinjisa 
their  office  for  life.    That  which  they  acquired  by  pre-  ty"'*?- 
vious  agreement  or  favour,  their  successors  demanded  as  ^f^'1" 
a  right ;  the  prerogative  of  their  appointment  strangely  pjjj. 
lapsed  from  the  Crown  ;  and  their  dignity  was  thence- 
forth suffered  to  become  partly  hereditary,  partly  elec- 
tive by  the  Nobles  or  people,  like  lhat  of  the  original 
Sovereigns  themselves  of  the  Franks.    The  distinct 
power  and  gradual  independence  of  the  Mayors  of  the 
Palace  in  the  three  Kingdoms  of  Neustria,  Austrasia, 
and  Burgundy,  prolonged  the  division  of  the  Monarchy 
under  even  a  more  decided  form  than  the  partition  of 
the  Royal  inheritance.* 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Clotaire  II.  the  The  pro- 
extent  of  this  impending  usurpation  was  little  felt :  hut  ?ir*»«( 
the  luxurious  indolence  and  vices  of  his  son  Dagobcrl  ll>'-lr  "'"P 
favoured  tile  political  ascendancy  of  the  Mayors;  and  *  v*'  ^ 
the  minority  of  lhat  Monarch's  children  completed  the  ^ 
extinction  of  Ihe  Royal  authority,  and  threw  Ihe  whole  ' 
power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  those  Officers.    Hy     k_  „, 
their  artful  ambition,  the  education  of  the  Princes  was  /jq;. 
studiously  neglected :  their  youth  was  condemned  to  rrd»rr-  -\ 
sluggish  inaction  and  grovelling  occupations ;  they  Mcr*,-- 
were  prevented  from  engaging  in  public  ull'uirs ;  and  **"  K'T 
bolh  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties  were  purposely  de-  Cln^f"'' 
based  and  enfeebled.    It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  enu- 
meration of  a  series  of  titular  reigns,  iu  which  the 
Monarchs  were  pageants  and  the  Mayors  supreme. 
The  talents  and  energy  of  all.  and  ihe  wise  and  just 
administration  of  some  of  these  vice  regal  governors, 
are  the  best  apology  for  their  ambitious  usurpation. 
Gri mould  and  Ebroiu,  the  Mayors  of  Austrasia  and 
Neustria,  the  first  of  their  order  who  very  openly  arro- 
gated the  supreme  power,  and  whose  administration 
occupies  the  Fraiikish  Annals  during  the  middle  of  the 
Vllth  century,  bolh  paid  the  penally  of  their  tyranny  pcf,;„ 
or  ambition  by  violent  deaths.    But  Pepin  d'Heristaf.  d'lirrittt 
a  subsequent  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  Austrasia,  after  u 
totally  defeating  the  rival  viceroy  of  Neustria,  reunited  ^^"^ 
once  more  the  whole  Fraiikish  Monarchy  under  his  aj^^^ 
sway  ;  and  suffering  the  phantom  King,  Thierri  III.,  to      A_  b> 
retain  the  semblance  of  Royulty,  governed,  under  his      454,7 _ 
name  and  by  the  title  of  Mayor  or  Duke,  for  twenty-  ln 
seven  years  with  equal  vigour,  splendour,  and  pni-      a.  d. 
•t  7V4 


•  The  original  unctions  and  increasing  povreri  or  ihe  Mayor*  of 
the  Palace  may  be  traced  in  Fredegarint,  Chnm.  c.  54.  101. 105,  Ac. 
Gain  Region  Framormn,  c  36.  45.  etc. 
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At  the  elevation  of  Pepin  d*Heri»tal,  as  the  period 
from  which  the  supreme  power  became  hereditary  in 
his  family,  some  writers  terminate  the  dynasty  of  Clovis, 
and  date  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingian  race.  But 
the  imbecile  and  sluggard  Kings  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  the  Rois  Faint  ant  of  the  French  Historians,  were 
still  for  above  half  a  century  exhibited  to  the  people  as 
State  puppets,  and  suffered  by  the  discreet  ambition  of 
their  masters  to  reflect  the  vain  image  of  Sovereignty. 
After  the  death  of  Pepin,  his  son  Charles  Mart  el,  a  still 
more  illustrious  personage,  asserted  in  arms  his  suc- 
cession to  the  same  office  with  consummate  ability,  and 
governed  the  Frankish  Empire,  though  still  under  only 
the  modest  title  of  Duke,  with  increased  lustre  and 
power.  But  the  most  brilliant  and  lasting  renown  of 
his  memory  has  been  established  by  one  great  exploit, 
of  which  the  effects  have,  perhaps,  to  this  day  influenced 
the  Political  and  Religious  aspect  of  the  universe.  The 
Saracens  (whose  rapid  conquests  and  diffusion  of  their 
Faith  in  Asia  and  Africa  will  form  a  distinct  subject 
of  narration)  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  VII Ilh  cen- 
tury carried  their  arms  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
overthrown  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  of  Spain,  and 
established  their  sway  in  that  Peninsula.  Pursuing 
their  ambitions  and  fanatical  scheme  of  universal  domi- 
nion and  proselylism  by  the  sword,  their  leaders,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Charles  Martel,  passed  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  immense  Mohammedan  host,  and 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  before  the  Christian 
hero  could  assemble  the  forces  of  that  Empire  to  oppose 
them.  In  a  memorable  battle  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  Charles  Martel,  with  a  boldness  which  waa 
only  justified  by  the  result,  staked  the  fate  of  Christen- 
the  issue  of  a  single  contest.    The  Moham- 


medans suffered  a  tremendous  defeat,  with  a  slaughter 
which  the  Monkish  Chroniclers  have  exaggerated  to 
the  incredible  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  of 
their  number.*  The  remains  of  their  host  evacuated 
France  with  precipitation ;  the  memory  of  their  ter- 
rible reverse  secured  the  Frankibh  Empire  against  any 
serious  repetition  of  invasion  from  the  Saracens  of 
Spain ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  Franks  tore  from  the 
Infidels  the  Province  of  Septimania,  (of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  Visigothic 
Monarchy,)  and  finally  drove  them  back  within  the 
Pyrenees. 

Such  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  Frankish  vic- 
tory :  its  general  consequences  to  the  world  can  he 
estimated  only  on  the  presumption  that  a  contrary 
result  might  have  plunged  the  European  mind  in  bond- 
age to  a  false  Religion,  and  subjected  the  nations  of 
the  West  to  the  debasing  influence  of  an  Oriental 
despotism.  But  the  vain  and  narrow  calculations  of 
political  sagacity  arc  ever  mocked  by  the  intervention 
of  a  Superior  Power.  The  destinies  of  Mankind  and 
the  doctrines  of  eternal  Truth  are  placed  beyond  the 
event  of  battles,  or  the  blind  chances  of  Historical  spe- 
culation ;  nor  u«  it  for  human  judgment  to  discern  the 
causes  and  the  means  which  are  shaped  to  further  the 
inscrutable  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  victory  of  Charles, — whose  quaint  surname  of 
Martd,  or  "  the  Hammer,"  is  derived  from  the  iron 
which  be  wielded  on  the  day  of  Poitiers  with 
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the  personal  prowess  of  a  hero  of  romance — had  an 
obvious  effect  in  strengthening  lus  own  dominion  and 
perpetuating  the  grandeur  of  his  family.  Even  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  times  and  the  imperfect  intercourse  of 
nutions.  the  peril  which  had  menaced  all  Christendom 
was  too  palpable  and  imminent  to  be  overlooked  by 
general  apprehension ;  and  the  glory  which  the  con- 
queror acquired  throughout  France  and  Europe  waa 
proportioned  to  the  terror  which  the  progress  of  the 
Saracens  had  everywhere  excited.  His  name  and 
power  became  equally  respected  and  feared ;  and  on 
his  death  he  peacefully  transmitted  the  government  of 
the  French  Empire  to  his  three  sons.*  Of  these,  on 
the  voluntary  retirement  of  tlie  eldest  Carloman  to  a 
Monastery,  and  the  misconduct,  deprivation,  and  death 
of  Griffon,  the  youngest,  Pepin,  sumamed  Lt  Bref,  or  pepj„  u 
the  short,  became  the  sole  ruler  of  France.  He  proved  Bret 
himself  the  heir  to  his  fathers  genius  as  well  as  his 
power ;  and  either  more  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of 
joining  the  name  to  the  authority  of  King,  or  finding 
the  circumstances  of  his  Empire  better  matured  for  the 
event,  he  finally  resolved  to  assume  the  Regal  dignity, 
from  which  his  father  had  always  abstained,  and  to 
complete  by  ita  assumption  the  splendid^  elevation  of 

Tue  state  of  Italy  proved  highly  propitious  to  the  Hbsswmp. 
designs  of  Pepin ;  and  the  support  of  the  Church  £M  of  lb* 
enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  title  to  the  Frankish  c,°*"* 
Throne  in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Age  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Religion.  In  the  pressing  danger  which  threat- 
ened their  independence  from  the  Lombard  arms,  the 
sagacity  of  the  Popes  had  early  discovered  the  policy 
of  appealing  for  mediation  and  protection  to  the  power- 
ful rulers  of  France.  Even  during  the  government  of 
Charles  Martel,  Gregory  III.  had  addressed  a  flatter- 
ing overture  to  that  hern  to  prove  himself  a  faithful  son 
of  the  Church  by  the  defence  of  the  Holy  See  against 
its  Lombard  oppressors ;  and  though  Charles  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  embrace  the  Papal  cause  in  arms,  the 
dread  of  his  power,  or  the  influence  of  his  great  charac- 
ter, gave  almost  equal  effect  to  the  peaceable  exercise  of 
his  good  offices.  Luitprand,  who  then  filled  the  Lom- 
bard Throne,  was  induced  by  his  remonstrances  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  before  Rome,  and  to  restore  the 
lands  which  he  had  seized  from  the  Church.  The  ser- 
vice which  Charles  thus  rendered  to  the  Roman  Sec, 
led  to  a  close  intercourse  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
French  Court,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Imperial 
title  of  his  descendants.  His  son  improved  the  advan- 
tage by  cultivating  the  friendship,  not  only  of  succes- 
sive Popes,  but  also  of  the  Clergy  of  the  French  States, 
with  whom  Charles  had  lived  on  indifferent  terms. 
The  pious,  or  prudent,  liberality  of  Pepin  to  the  Church, 
and  his  attention  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Order,  secured 
their  devoted  attachment ;  and  fortified  by  their  sup- 
port, he  proposed  a  formal  and  solemn  reference  to  the 
reigning  Pope  Zachary  on  a  case  of  conscience: 
Whether  considering  the  incapacity  of  the  Merovingian, 
and  the  merits  of  his  own  family  in  the  administration 
of  the  French  Empire,  it  were  not  expedient  that  he, 
who  already  exercised  the  duties,  should  assume  the 
name  of  King  ?  Tlie  part  of  Zachary  in  this  strange 
farce  had  already  been  prepared  ;  and 
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bis  decision,  which  was  obviously  dictated  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  Holy  See,  was  more  favourable  to  its 
future  pretensions  of  a  dispensing  power  over  the  tem- 
poral Thrones  of  the  earth,  than  to  the  general  cause  of 
Royal  und  hereditary  right.  He  pronounced  in  favour 
of  Pepin .-  That  having  considered  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  who  held 
the  reigns  of  government  should  also  bear  the  title  of 
King.  This  judgment  was  received  by  the  Frankish 
Nobles  as  a  sufficient  release  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  last  Royal  descendant  of  Clovis;  nnd  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Church  removed  every  scruple 
from  the  minds  of  a  devout  people  against  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Merovingian  line.  The  feeble  Chil- 
deric  III.  was  consigned  to  a  Monastery;  Pepin  was 
plaeed  on  his  Throne  by  the  acclamations  of  a  National 
Assembly  of  the  Franks ;  and  to  give  the  more  solem- 
nity to  his  coronation  and  sanctity  to  his  person,  a 
Papal  I<egate  anointed  and  consecrated  him  after  the 
manner  of  the  Rings  of  Israel.  This  was  the  first 
very  memorable  adoption,  in  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms, 
of  a  ceremony  which  has  ever  since  been  preserved  at 
the  coronation  of  the  French  Sovereigns,  and  imitated 
in  all  the  other  Monarchies  of  modern  Europe.* 

With  what  interest  the  first  of  the  Carlovingian 
Sovereigns  redeemed  his  obligations  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  repaid  the  services  of  Zachary  to  bis  suc- 
cessor Stephen,  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Italian 
Annals.  The  continued  bad  faith  of  Astolplio  the 
Lombard  King,  his  impatience  at  the  disgraceful  Treaty 
which  Pepin  had  forced  npon  htm,  and  his  renewed  op- 
pression of  the  Papacy,  roused  the  powerful  Monarch 
of  the  Franks,  at  the  supplication  of  Stephen,  again  to 
cross  the  Alps  for  the  deliverance  of  Rome.  His  second 
expedition  was  equally  triumphant  with  the  first,  and 
distinguished  by  n  severer  chastisement  of  the  Lombard 
and  a  more  important  aggrandizement  of  the  Papal 
power.  He  easily  drove  the  restless  but  comparatively 
impotent  Monarch  of  the  Lombards  from  his  receut 
conquests  ;  besieged  him  in  his  Capital  of  Pavja ;  und 
compelled  him,  as  the  humiliating  atonement  for  his 
aggravated  attacks  upon  the  Holy  See,  to  relinquish 
the  Provinces  forming  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which 
he  had  so  lately  torn  from  the  Greek  Empire.  These 
fruits  of  his  expedition,  the  French  King  formally  be- 
stowed upon  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  me- 
morable donation  of  Pepin,  which,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  modern  Geography,  comprehends  the  Province 
of  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  is  the  authentic 
foundation  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty  over  those  States,  t 

The  all-powerful  interference  of  Pepin  in  the  Papal 
cause  foreboded  the  approaching  subjugation  of  Italy  to 
the  Frunkish  sceptre;  and  the  subsequent  success  of  that 
Monarch  in  other  undertakings,  equally  prepared  the 
extended  supremacy  of  his  Empire.  On  its  Eastern 
frontiers  he  quelled  and  severely  punished  the  revolt  of 
the  tributary  Saxons  and  Sclavonians;  and.  on  the 
West  and  South  he  consolidated  his  immediate  domi- 
nion by  re-annexing  the  great  dependent  Province  of 
Aquilaine,  and  compelling  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to 
swear  the  allegiance  of  a  subject,  to  the  French  Crown. 

•  Cootin.  Fredcgarii,  c.  110 — 117.     Egiohartiu,  Atamitt  »h 
Mi/to  pd  ad.  750.   The  Annali  of  Eginhart,  the  Secretary,  aoo-ia- 
law,  and  biographer  of  Cbarietnafne,  (if,  indeed,  they  are  really  hia 
production.)  camawnce  with  the  reiga  of  Pep  la. 
f  Anaitaiiiit,  w  vi/d  Slrfham  11L\»\  ' 
,  ad  *.  o.  756,  fte. 


Amidst  these  triumphs,  his  mild  though  vigorous  go-  Fr»n«  ,oJ 
vcrnment  secured  the  love  and  admiration  of  hia  own  G«rm»»T. 
subjects,  and  the  respect  and  awe  of  surrounding 
nations.    His  reign  established  the  fortunes  of  bis  dy-  'ren 
nasty;  and  his  death  opens  a  new  era  in  the  meridian  !!' 
grandeur  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire.* 

A.  D. 

768. 
Hit  Atuti. 

During  the  three  centuries  embraced  in  the  present  it. 
Chapter,  the  Annals  of  Italy  and  of  the  Frankish  Mo-  fSH, 
narchy,  if  for  the  most  part  uninteresting  in  their  im- 
mediate character,  and  often  disgusting  in  their  details,  Snu*. 
are  at  least  diversified  by  the  quick  series  of  conquest     »,  D. 
and  revolution,  and  important  in  their  permanent  in-  475. 
fluence  upon  the  general  polity  and  aspect  of  European  to 
Society.    For  they  illustrate  the  gradual  consolidation     *-  d. 
of  the  Barbarian,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  insti-  755. 
tutions ;  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power ;  and  the  formation 
of  the  great  Frankish  or  Curlovingian  Empire,  which 
at  length  overshadowed  the  West,  and  prepared  the 
establishment  of  the.  Feudal  system.    The  vicissitudes 
of  the  Ostrogothic.  the  Lombard,  and  the  Fraukish 
nations  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  are  accordingly 
too  various  in  themselves  and  too  complicated  in  their 
results  to  have  been  embraced  and  dismissed  in  a  sin- 
gle view:  but  the  fortunes  of  the  Visigothic  race  in 
Spain  during  the  same  period  are  contained,  and  may  Moeutny 
be  sufficiently  expressed,  in  one  great  event,  which  of  1**  \iv- 
suddenly  overthrew  their  monotonous  dominion.    Our  80,la 
retrospect  to  their  Annals  from  the  Yth  to  the  Vlllth 
century, — from  the  settlement  of  their  Monarchy  in 
Spain  until  its  subversion  by  the  Saracen  conquest  of 
the  Peninsula — will,  therefore,  naturally  be  as  rapid  as 
our  materials  for  the  subject  are  meagre,  valueless,  and 
uncircumstantiaL 

When  Odoacer  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Itt  «tatc  1: 
Western  Empire,  the  Visigothic  Throne  was  filled  by^FtHo/ 
Euric,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Aloric.  The  new 
Sovereign  of  Rome  is  declared  to  have  propitiated 
bis  friendship  by  formally  resigning  to  him  the  Provinces 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,!  which  were  neither  left  for  I  be 
imaginary  reversion  of  the  Imperial  authority  to  bestow, 
nor  for  the  real  power  of  Odoacer  to  withhold.  At 
that  juncture,  indeed,  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  had 
attained  the  meridian  point  of  its  grandeur  and  strength. 

his  Capital  of  Toulouse.  Eunc  reigned  with  m  Roi^n  of 
unt  or  immediate  authority  over  the  whole  of  u 
pain  and  the  greater  part  of  Gaul.    In  Ihc  bands  of  ,nau 


an  active,  warlike,  and  powerful  Prince,  the  visigothic 
sceptre  promised  to  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  when  the  accident  of  Euric's  premature  death  Hi*  death 
and  the  succession  of  his  infant  son  Alaric  revealed  the     a.  d. 
first  symptom  of  decay  in  the  vigour  of  his  Monarchy  Abb. 
and  the  energies  of  his  nation.    The  long  minority  of 
Alaric.  the  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Provincials  of  Gaul 
for  their  Arian  musters,  and  the  dissensions  amon^  the 
Goths  themselves,  threw  the  cause  of  their  Monarchy 
into  a  very  unequal  balance  against  the  arms  and  the 
machinations  of  Clovis.    It  has  already  been  shown  Lose  of 
that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alaric  delivered  the  Visi-  Aquitum 
golhic  dominions  in  Gaul  an  easy  prey  to  the  Catholic     A-  °' 
King  of  the  Franks ;}  and  that  the  powerful  iulerpo-  &07- 

•  Coolio.  Krederarii.c.  117-130.  Egiahartaa, 
TM—76H. 

f  Procopiui,  Dt  BtUo  Gotiico,  Ub.  i  e.  1*. 
j  FiJt  mpra,  p.  286. 
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sition  of  Theodoric  the'Great  alone  saved  a  little  rem- 
nant of  their  possessions  to  the  North  of  the  Pyre* 
uees,  and  perhaps  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Spain  itself, 
from  subjection  to  the  sword  of  Clovia.* 

After  this  loss  of  the  great  Province  of  AquHaine, 
the  Visigothic  Monarchy  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be 
■aid  to  have  been  restricted  to  Spain,  and  its  seat  of 
Government  was  transferred  from  Toulouse  to  Toledo. 
We  have  seen  that,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  ins 
daughters  with  Alaric,  Theodoric  the  Great  had  become 
the  natural  protector  of  the  Visigothic  Crown,  and  the 
g\Kirdi an  of  his  infant  grandson,  Amalaric.  While  the 
Regency  of  Theodoric  united  the  two  kindred  nations 
of  the  Gothic  stock.  History  has  scarcely  preserved  a 
trace  of  the  domestic  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom; 
nor,  when  the  death  of  that  great  Monarch  again  sepa- 
rated the  Annals  of  the  two  natious  in  Italy  and  Spain 
and  bequeathed  the  Visigothic  sceptre  to  Amalaric, t 
dues  the  subsequent  reign  of  that  Prince  present  any- 
thing worthy  of  arresting  our  attention. 

Thm  obscure  and  unimportant  character  of  the  Viai- 
gothic  Annals  extends  over  their  whole  duration. 
From  the  accession  of  Amalaric  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Monarchy  in  the  person  of  its  last  Sovereign  Rodrric, 
we  are  required  to  survey  a  dreary  waste  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  barren  alike  in  events  either  of  intrinsic  in- 
terest or  foreign  value.  Through  the  thick  darkness 
which  shrouds  all  this  period,  we  may  indeed  faintly 
discern  the  confusion  and  crimes  or  Barbarian  revolu- 
tions ;  the  disorders  of  a  Regal  succession,  which  was 
rather  elective  in  the  noble  blood  of  the  Goths  than 
absolutely  hereditary  ;  endless  Civil  wars  and  disputed 
pretensions  to  the  Throne  ;  the  usual  assassinations  and 
atrocities  which  denied  all  the  Palaces  of  Europe  with 
Mood  and  violence  during  the  same  Ages ;  and,  above 
aO,  the  fierce  bigotry  of  Religious  persecution,  which 
even  already  seemed  to  have  fore-marked  the  Penin- 
sula for  its  chosen  and  durable  theatre.  But  these 
domestic  vicissitudes  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  exer- 
cised no  influence  upon  the  contemporary  affairs  of 
other  nations,  and  are  totally  undeserving  «f  record  in 
themselves.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
Pyrenean  barrier  and  the  Ocean,  the  Visigollis,  after 
they  were  confined  to  their  Spanish  settlements  and  the 
Barrow  March  of  Septimania,  appear  for  two  hundred 
years  to  have  maintained  little  intercourse  with  the  other 

Sople  of  Europe.  The  Principality  of  the  Suevi  in 
allicia,  which  had  long  survived  the  first  shock  of 
the  Visigothic  arms,  was  not  entirely  subjugated  and 
incorporated  iuto  the  Monarchy  by  Leovogild,  until  uear 
the  close  of  the  Vlth  century ;  and,  about  thirty  years 
later,  Sisebert,  another  of  the  most  able  and  warlike  of 
the  Visigothic  Kings,  by  tearing  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire the  few  maritime  possessions  which  it  had  hitherto 
preserved  in  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Ocean, 
completed  the  consolidation  of  the  Monarchy.  At 
this  epoch — the  beginning  of  the  VI  1th  century— the 
dominion  of  the  Visigothic  Sovereigns  of  Spain  had 
attained  its  greatest  height;  it  embraced  the  whole 
Peninsula,  with  the  Gaulish  frontier,  and  even  ex- 
tended in  the  opposite  direction  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  over  some  part  of  Mauritania  J 

The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy, 
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though  far  less  interesting  than  that  of  the  Frankish  Spa 

and  Lombard  Kingdoms  which  expanded  into  the  Feu- 
dal  system,  may  seem  to  demand  a  passing  notice.  Its 
chief  distinction  from  them  was  in  the  still  greater  in- 
fluence arrogated  by  the  Clergy  in  temporal  affairs. 
The  Visigothic  Prelates  are  admitted  in  some  degree  to 
have  deserved  this  superior  power.*  While  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Frankish  Empire  had  degenerated  into 
fighting  and  hunting  Barbarians,  the  Visigothic  Bishops 
respected  themselves  and  were  respected  by  the  Public; 
and  the  regular  discipline  which  they  maintained  in 
their  Church  had  some  beneficial  though  imperfect 
effects  upon  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom.  The  spiritual 
Convocation,  or  National  Council,  of  the  Clergy  appear  |mmwe 
to  have  had  a  concurrent  power  with  the  Nobles  and  great  power  of  (he 
functionaries  of  the  State,  if  not  also  the  initiative  voice,  Clergy, 
in  temporal  legislation ;  and  many  salutary  laws  of  the 
Visigothic  Code  owed  their  enactment  to  this  mixture 
of  Barbarian  freedom  and  Ecclesiastical  policy  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Noble  and  Episcopal  Orders. 
The  election  to  the  Crown,  and  the  subsequent  control 
of  the  Royal  administration,  were  vested  in  the  united 
choice  of  the  Bishops  and  Palatines,  and  preserved  in 
the  privileges  of  a  powerful  Aristocracy ;  and,  after  the 
failuie  of  the  Royal  line  of  Alaric,  the  succession  was 
still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blow!  of  the  GothA-t 
We  may  add  a  fact  to  this  summary  w  hich  has  escaped 
the  great  authority  from  whom  we  are  borrowing,  that, 
though  revolution,  cruelty,  and  anarchy  disturbed  the 
series  of  the  Visigothic  perhaps  as  thickly  ns  of  the 
Merovingian  Kings,  the  unity  of  the  Stale  was  never 
broken  by  the  mischievous  custom  of  Regal  partitions ; 
and  the  laws  and  the  internal  polity  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  were  on  the  whole  far  more  equuble  and 
uniform,  and  probably  better  administered,  than  those 
of  the  Frankish  Empire.! 

To  this  favourable  exercise  of  Ecclesiastical  influence  Roligiaus 
must  be  darkly  contrasted  tlie  horrid  spectacle  of  the  perseeadon 
Religious  persecution,  which  it  was  employed  to  ex- 
cite and  aggravate.    The  Visigoths,  at  the  epoch  of 
their  couquest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  for  above  a  cen- 
tury after  wards,  like  most  of  the  Barbarian  nations, 
professed  the  Arian  Heresy  ;  the  descendants  of  the  Aritainn  of 
Roman  Provincials  of  Spain  adhered  to  the  Orthodox  Um  Vai- 
Creed ;  and  this  diversity  of  Religion  was  sufficient  lo  f  " 
produce  and  perpetuate  tiut  worst  excesses  of  a  furious 
bigotry.    The  cruellies  to  which  the  Arias  Bishops 
stimulated  their  Monarchs  against  the  subject  Cai ho- 
lies, the  sudden  conversiou  of  the  Visigothic  Court 
and  Clergy  to  the  oppressed  Faith,  and  the  proscription, 
to  which  the  Arian  opinions  were  in  turn  exposed,  are 
events  belonging   rather  to  Ecclesiastical  than  Poli- 
tical History.    Two  circumstances,  however,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Visigothic  Church  deserve  mention  in 
this  place  for  their  connection  with  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  Monarchy.    In  the  reign  of  Leovogild,  the  Re-  Rei«n  of 
ligious  divisions  of  the  State  produced  a  furious  CivU  Lews 'id. 
war,  in  which  the  rebels  were  led  by  bis  own  son.  Her- 
menegild.    That  young  Prince  had  espoused  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Merovingian  Kings  ;  and  the  sh  umef.il  vio- 
lence to  which  Uie  Religious  constancy  of  his  Catholic 
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bride  wan  cxpoied,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  stepmother, 
followed  by  his  own  conversion  from  Arianistn 
and  revolt  against  the  Royal  and  paternal  authority. 
The  disaffected  Catholics  supported  his  cause ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle 
that  their  rebellion  was  subdued.  Hermenegild  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  parent,  and  his  repeated  trea- 
sons justly  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  mercy  with  which 
he  was  at  first  treated :  though  even  his  aggravated 
guilt  can  scarcely  excuse  the  ultimate  and  unnatural 
severity  of  a  father,  who  pronounced  the  alternative  of 
his  son's  death  or  return  to  the  Arian  profession.  Me 
sealed  the  sincerity  of  his  convention  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  with  his  blood ;  and  the  Romish  Church  has  ca- 
nonized hid  memory,  and  perpetuated  one  of  her  gloomi- 
est legends  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Hermenegild.* 

This  shocking  tragedy  clouded  the  glory  and  happi- 
pineas  of  a  reign,  which  had  otherwise  been  distin- 
guished as  the  brightest  in  the  Annals  of  the  Visigothic 
Monarchy  of  Spain.  But,  by  what  must  appear  an 
unaccountable  change  of  opinion,  unless  we  attribute 
a  strong  revulsion  of  popular  sympathy  to  the  fate  and 
the  cause  of  Hermenegild,  the  Arian  Clergy  and  nation 
within  a  few  years  voluntarily  adopted  the  Creed  which 
they  had  strenuously  proscribed.  Recared,  the  brother 
of  the  martyr,  had  embraced  the  same  Faith :  but  with 
more  timidity,  or  prudence,  or  filial  reverence,  he 
avoided  to  disturb  the  last  days,  and  perhaps  to  aggra- 
vate the  remorse,  of  his  unhappy  parent;  and  it  was 
not  until  Leovogild  had  sunk  into  the  grave,  that  the 
new  King  avowed  himself  a  Catholic,  and  invited  his 
people  to  share  his  conversion.  Notwithstanding  a 
conspiracy  and  a  partial  revolt,  which  he  quelled, 
Recared  at  once  succeeded  in  his  purpose ;  a  general 
Council  of  the  Arian  Prelates  and  Nobles  yielded  to  his 
exhortations ;  and  the  mass  of  the  Visigothic  nation 
strungely  hastened  to  abjure  in  one  boar  the  Heresy  to 
which  they  had  clung  for  two  centuries.f 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  we  have  referred, 
in  the  connection  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Poli- 
tical  Annals  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  That  unhappy  race  hsd  settled  in  great  num- 
bers in  Spain  long  before  the  epoch  of  the  Visigothic 
conquests ;  and  the  wealth  which  their  industry  had 
gradually  accumulated  seems  to  have  offered  the  first 
temptation  to  oppress  and  ruin  them.  The  Canons  of 
the  Visigothic  Councils,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
VHth  century,  are  filled  with  traces  of  the  spoliation, 
the  tortures,  and  the  misery  of  every  kind,  by  which 
the  Jews  were  punished  for  the  exercise,  and  compelled 
to  the  objuration,  of  their  Faith ;  and  these  merciless 
enactments  but  too  closely  anticipated,  if  they  did  not 
first  suggest,  the  detestable  spirit  of  the  more  modern 
Inquisition.  By  Sisebert,  near  an  hundred  thousond  of 
the  Jews  were  compelled.  On  pain  of  death,  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  Chintilla,  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, decreed  the  banishment  of  the  whole  race ;  and  it 
was  only  a  refinement  of  avarice  and  cruelty  that  re- 
scinded the  sentence,  to  detain  the  victims  of  repeated 
confiscation  and  persecution  within  the  gratp  of  their 
tyrants.  The  political  effects  of  Persecution  are  iri  all 
Aires  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  detestation  which  the 
Jews  cherished  against  their  Christian  oppressors, 
naturally  impelled  them  to  become  the  secret  but 


active  auxiliaries  of  the  Saracens  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  Monarchy  of  Spain.* 

That  memorable  event,  however,  was  immediately 
produced  or  precipitated  by  intestine  disunion  among 
the  Visigoths  themselves ;  and  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest of  the  Peninsula  was  first  invited  by  the  treason 
of  a  Christian  Chieftaiu.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  successors  of  Mohammed  had  extended  yjj'^'j,, 
the  empire  of  their  Religion  and  nation  to  the  Western  vUigoutk 
limits  of  Africa;  and  the  victorious  career  of  Mousa,  | 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Walid.  was  only  arrested 
by  the  walls  of  the  Visigothic  fortress  of  Ccuto,  in 
Mauritania,  and  the  bravery  of  its  Governor,  Count 
Julian.    The  motives  which  suddenly  converted  the 


I  ant  defence  of  that  Nt 


-man  into  a  traitorous  alii 


Id 


•  Mariana,  Hut.  <U  F'lna  Hit*,  lib.  »,  e. 
f  H»d.  lib.  v.  e.  M,  15. 


ff"1 —  •  -  •   -    c* 

ance  with  the  infidel  enemy,  are  involved  tn  much  real 
obscurity;  and  a  suspicious  tale  of  Romance f  is  all 
that  remains  to  supply  the  want  of  better  Historical 
materials  for  the  barbarous  annals  of  a  troubled  and 
calamitous  epoch.  It  was  the  dishonour  of  Count 
Julian's  daughter  by  his  Sovereign  Roderic  according 
to  the  legend,  which  provoked  the  treason  and  suggested 
the  fatal  revenge  of  the  Chieftain.  But  this  story  is 
scarcely  sustained  by  the  few  authentic  facts  of  the 
Saracen  conquest  which  have  descended  to  us  ;  and  the 
distracted  state  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy,  which  at 
the  time  was  torn  by  the  feuds  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobles, 
and  divided  in  allegiance  between  the  reigning  Sove- 
reign and  the  sons  of  the  last  King,  Witika,  may  jus- 
tify the  suspicion,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Saracens 
was  leas  the  work  of  one  man  and  the  vengeance  of  his 
private  wrongs,  than  the  desperate  project  of  an  am- 
bitious and  broken  faction. 

The  crimes  of  Witika  had  provoked  the  revolt  of  his  Rears  of 
subjects;  and  on  his  deposition,  Roderic,  the  represen-  Bodsrk. 
tative  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Houses  of  the  Gothic 
lineage,  had  been  raised  to  the  Throne.    In  the  inso- 
lence of  his  Regal  fortunes,  Roderic  might  forget  the 
practice  of  former  virtue,  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  fate  of  his  licentious  predecessor.    He  is  accused 
of  having  wasted  his  talents  in  debauchery :  it  is  otdy 
certain  that,  whether  through  hit  vices,  or  their  restless 
turbulence  and  factious  spirit,  a  portion  of  the  Gothic 
Clergy  and  Nobles  had  become  disaffected  and  estranged  Dualtcu 
from  his  Government.    Encouraged  by  this  temper  of  of  to*  H* 
the  Aristocracy,  the  sons  of  Witika  secretly  asserted  their  blss. 
title  to  the  Crown ;  their  uncle  Oppas,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Primate  of  the  Kingdom,  favoured  their  preten- 
sions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Count  Julian  had  en- 
tered into  the  same  cause,  and  incurred  the  disgrace 
and  danger  of  an  abortive  conspiracy.    But,  whatever 
were  his  political  fears  and  disgusts,  or  his  private 
injuries,  the  station  which  the  Count  occupied  in  the 
Monarchy  gave  him  but  too  ready  a  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  policy  or  vengeance.    His  exten- 
sive domains,  bis  high  rank,  and  hia  numerous  re- 
tainers made  nira  a  powerful  leader  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment both  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
and  its  African  dependencies  enabled  him  to  betray  the 
keys  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  formidable  enemies  who  Treaao-  < 
were  already  at  its  pates.    To  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Count  Jo 
Caliph,  he  exposed  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  bis  baa. 

•  Mariana,  lib.  vi.  c.  1—18.  pa$tim. 

f  Mariana  has  laboured  hard  (lib.  vi.  c.  21.)  to  weave  the  Romance 
of  Count  Julias'*  daughter  Cava  into  tbe  thread  of  genuine  Hwtnrjr  t 
but  be  qnotea  no  contemporary  evidence  ;  nor,  in  (act,  dora  soy 
exist  for  this  legend  of,  probably,  tome  much  •ubsequeat  creation. 
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Tiiof).  Country:  the  slothful  vices  or  unpopular 

of  the  King ;  the  disaffection  of  the  NoWe* ;  and  the 
corruption  of  a  people,  who,  in  the  long  disuse  of  arms 
and  the  temptations  to  luiurious  indulgence,  had  utterly 
degenerated  from  the  energy  and  prowess  of  the  old 
Gothic  character. 

Fired  with  ambition  at  the  prospect  of  so  splendid 
and  easy  a  conquest,  Mousa  delayed  only  for  the  per- 
mission of  the  Caliph  to  undertake  the  enterprise;  and 
an  experimental  descent  of  a  few  hundred  Mohammed- 
an1; on  the  Spanish  coast  having  sufficiently  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  traitor,  and  proved  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  Kingdom,  a  more  serious  invasion 
was  repeated  in  the  following  summer.  In  transports 
provided  by  the  Gothic  Count,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
seven  thousand  Arabians  and  Moors,  (or  Africans,) 
Tarik.  an  intrepid  Saracen,  crossed  the  strait  between 
the  ancient  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  pitched  his  first 
camp  in  Spain,  on  the  rock  which  owes  its  modem 
appellation  of  Gibraltar  *  to  his  name.  Conducted  hy 
Count  Julian  and  his  followers,  and  reinforced  from 
Africa,  the  Saracens  were  rapidly  successful  ;  and  the 
defeat  of  a  Gothic  army  under  Edico,  mused  Roderic 
himself  from  his  dream  of  indolent  security  to  the 
opposite  error  of  a  presumptuous  rashness.  His  sum- 
mons to  the  nalional  defence  was  obeyed  by  the 
Nobles  and  Clergy  of  the  Gothic  Monarchy  at  the  head 
of  near  one  hundred  thousand  followers :  but  the  num- 
bers of  this  disorderly  host,  unpractised  in  arms  and 
divided  by  treason,  were  feebly  opposed  to  the  firm 
array  of  twenty  thousand  veteran  Arabians  and  Moors, 
breathing  a  common  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  flushed 
with  the  promise  of  an  opulent  realm. 

The  temerity  of  the  Gothic  King  staked  the  fortune 
of  the  Monarchy  on  a  single  buttle  ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gandalete,  near  the  town  of  Xtres,  the  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  armies  met  in  the  menwrahle  and 
sanguinary  encounter,  which  was  to  deliver  the  fairest 
portion  of  Spain  to  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  for  eight 
hundred  years.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  their  na- 
tional vigour,  and  the  evils  of  their  disunion,  the  Goths 
still  fought  with  some  remains  of  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
ancient  renown  ;  and  the  event  was  for  several  days  ad- 
verse to  the  Saracens,  until  the  treachery  of  the  Archbishop 
Oppas,  who,  with  his  nephews,  suddenly  drew  off  his 
troops  from  the  Chri*tian  line  and  charged  his  asto- 
nished countrymen,  spread  dismay  through  their  ranks, 
and  produced  irretrievable  disorder,  a  general  flight, 
and  a  tremendous  carnage.  Roderic  himself  escaped  from 
the  field  only  to  perish  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadil- 
quivir;f  his  fall  involved  the  immediate  ruin  of  the 
Monarchy;  and  the  long  series  of  the  Visigothic  King* 
of  Spain  terminates  with  his  death. 

Before  the  panic-stricken  and  disunited  Christians 
had  leisure  to  collect  their  scattered  strength,  or  reco- 
ver their  broken  spirit  from  the  fatal  field  of  Xeres, 
Tarik  had  rapidly  advanced  to  the  Gothic  Capital  of 
Toledo ;  received  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and.  by  seizing  that  seat  of  the  Monarchy,  prevented 
any  attempt  to  fill  the  vacant  Throne.  The  surrender  of 
the  Capital  was  imitated  by  every  city  in  the  Saracen 
liue  of  march  ;  and  in  a  few  months  Tarik  triumphantly 

•  GrM  Tor*,  or  the  mountain  of  Tank-tbe  ancient  Mount 
Cunt 

t  Su«h,  in  reposition  W  tt«  romantic  imariainei  of  the  Snaonh 
»/'*.rs  i«  lb*  vnvarnl>l»f<i  relation  of  RutlrrM:'*  death  in  lite  bent 
7X»«W*.  4robc*  Hup<ma,  vol.  ii.  p.  9t7. 


overran  the  whole  length  of  the  Peninsula  from  South 
to  North,  and  extended  the  Musulman  conquests  from 


the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  So  rapid 
was  the  career  of  Tarik  that,  wheu  Mousa,  whose 
jealousy  was  unworthily  excited  hy  the  glory  which  hia 
officer  had  acquired,  hastened  to  supplant  him  by 
landing  with  a  fresh  army  in  Spain,  there  remained 
little  more  for  him  to  accomplish  than  the  reduction  of 
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the  cities  which  had  lain  out  of  the  route  of  his  precur-  SjC* 
sor.    Of  these.  Seville  and  Merida  alone  resisted  with  ,„i,  \,y 
obstinacy  before  they  submitted  to  the  common  lot  of  Saracens, 
capitulation;  and  in  less  than  three  years  from  their  first     a.  n. 
descent,  the  Arabians  had  securely  established  the  long  713. 
dominion  of  their  race  and  their  Religion  in  Spain. 

The  fate  of  the  mass  of  the  subjugated  nation,  nnd  Fate  of  ti>e 
the  settlement  of  the  Musulman  conquerors  in  their  co»n,i»er»4 
new  possessions,  will  each  claim  a  brief  notice,  and  PCH"«»B- 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  same  rapid  view.  After 
the  first  excesses  of  warfare  were  over,  the  Saracens 
treated  their  new  subjects  with  remarkable  lenity :  the 
Christians  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  ex- 
ercise of  their  Religion  and  laws ;  the  tribute  which  the 
conquerors  imposed,  did  not,  except  where  the  resist-  Tg]ertt;pa 
ance  had  been  obstinate,  exceed  the  usual  taxes  of  the  puled  to, 
Visigothic  Kings ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nnd  tribute 
general  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  Spanish  Provinces,  '™po»eJ 
and  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  numbers  of  the  people,  c^aiians. 


were  largely  improved  and  multiplied  under  the  oene- 


ficent  rule  of  their  Arabian  Lords.  The  toleration, 
which  was  only  permitted  to  the  Christians,  was  mea-  ptTOOr 
sured  with  a  more  abundant  and  cordial  spirit  to  the  ..Wnioihe 
Jewish  population  of  Spain.  That  oppressed  and  Jews, 
persecuted  race  had  hailed  the  Saracen  invasion  as  the 
p-lad  signal  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  They  had. 
both  in  secret,  and  afterwards  more  openly,  rendered 
the  conquerors  most  important  services '  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise ;  and  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  Mohammedans  with  almost 
every  immunity  and  privilege  which  they  could  possibly 
desire.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  the  Moorish  Provinces  of  Spain  the  happiest  seats 
any  where  permitted  to  them ;  and  the  bonds  of  fidelity 
and  protection  between  them  and  their  Musulman  mus- 
ters remained  unbroken  until  the  final  ruin  of  the 
Arabian  Monarchies. 

The  alliance  between  the  invaders  and  the  traitorous  Faith  kept 
faction  of  the  Goths,  which  had  introduced  them  into  w,,k. ,h* 
the  Kingdom,  was  probably  less  sincere :  but  it  does  ph.r|stU» 
not  appear  that  the  Saracens  violated  their  faith  even 
towards  the  instruments  whose  baseness  they  must  have 
despised.    Of  the  fate  of  Count  Julian  himself,  indeed. 
History  has  preserved  no  authentic  trace;  and  the 
natural  hope  that  he  did  not  escape  the  retribution 
which  hia  crime  bad  deserved,  baa  been  indulged  only 
in  the  romantic  creations  of  a  Poetical  justice.    But  it 
is  known  that  the  sons  of  Witika  were  invested  by  the 
Saracens  in  their  private  and  patrimonial  estates ;  even 


their  subsequent  family  disputes  were  equitably  adjusted 
before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Caliphs ;  and  the 
Gothic  origin  of  their  descendants  was  gradually  min- 
gled, by  intermarriage,  with  the  noblest  blood  of  Arabia. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  the  violence  of  con-  Settlement 

?uest  could  equally  respect  the  rights  of  the  whole  »'  •**  An. 
Christian  population.     The  numerous  bodies  of  the  Jj*M 
victorious  Saracens,  who  seated  themselves   in  the 
until,  by  colonisation  or  conversion,  they 
the  - 
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people,  must  originally  have  been  established  in  their 
lands  at  the  expense  of  Christian  proprietors ;  and 
though  the  manner  in  which  the  spoliation  was  coo- 
ducted  is  not  recorded.  H  cannot  be  doubted  that  many 
of  (he  Goths  must  have  been  violently  dispossessed  of 
their  lands.  It  maybe  conjectured  that  the  confiscated 
estates  of  those  numerous  adherents  of  the  unfortunate 
Koderic,  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  Country, 
or  who  preferred  an  honourable  resistance  or  exi'.e  to  an 
ignwninioussubmission  beneath  the  Infidel  yoke,  afforded 
a  great  means  of  provision  for  the  Saracen  colonists. 
But  the  numbers  of  the  original  conquerors  were  per- 
petually reinforced  by  hordes  of  fresh  adventurers  from 
the  various  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  who  arrived  uuder 
the  command  of  the  successive  Lieutenants  of  the  Ca- 
liphs; and  the  distinction  of  their  races  in  the  Spanish 
CitieR  and  Provinces  was  long  cherished  by  the  pride 
of  their  descendants.  The  Asiatic  bands  of  Palestine, 
of  Etneaa,  and  of  Damascus,  were  seated  at  Medina- 
Sidonia,  at  Seville,  and  at  Cordova  ;  the  Gothic  Capi- 
tal of  Toledo  was  occupied,  and  the  central  Provinces 
were  thinly  overspread,  with  Tribes  of  Persian  and 
Arabian  birth;  and  the  beautiful  region  of  Grenada, 
the  longest  preserved  and  the  most  precious  gem  in  the 
Spanish  Empire  of  the  Arabs,  was  assigned  to  a  nu- 
merous colony,  who  boasted  a  peculiar  descent  from  the 
purest  and  noblest  blood  of  their  native  deserts.  The 
crowd  of  Africans,  who  had  followed  the  standards  of 
Mouse  and  his  successors  from  Mauritania  and  Egypt, 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
might  be  distinguished  on  its  opposite  shores,  in  the 
Provinces  of  Portugal  and  in  Murcia:  but,  by  a  curi- 
ous caprice  of  fortune,  the  Moors  of  Africa,  the  pro- 
selytes, the  subjects,  and  the  inferior  companions  of 
the  Saracens  have  been  suffered  to  embrace  in  their 
familiar  name  tbe  whole  Arabian  population  of  Spain.* 
The  subsequent  Annals  of  Spain  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabians  belong',  according  to  our  plan,  rather  to 
the  Mohammedan  than  the  Christian  division  of  Poli- 
tical History.  But  the  slow  revival  of  a  Christian  Mo- 
narchy in  the  Peninsula  is  a  portion  of  onr  present 
subject.  After  tbe  fall  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom,  great 
.  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  Eastern  Provinces 
tied  Into  France :  but  a  few  of  the  hardier  spirits,  who 
embraced  the  nobler  alternative  of  resistance,  had  re- 
tired iuto  the  lofty  mountains  of  Astarias ;  and  a  small 
inland  district  in  tbe  most  inaccessible  part  of  those 
natural  fuslnexse*.  became  the  cradle  of  the  modern 
Monarchy  of  Spain.  Pelogius,  or  Pelnyo,  a  Goth  of 
noble,  or  perhaps  even  of  Royal  blood,  who  is  said  to 
bave  rallied  the  poor  remnant  of  the  national  army 
after  the  battle  of  Xerea,  became  the  leader  of  these 
fugitives  in  the  North,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  Chris- 


tian Kingdom  :  but  not 


in  be  more  obscure  and 


uncertain  than  the  first  foundation  of  the  little  State 
which  was  gradually  to  expand  into  the  Monarchy  of 


s 


*  The  original,  or  at  leaat  earliest,  authorities  for  tbe  Hillary  of  tbe 
Saracen  eooqueat  of  Spain,  are  contained  in  the  Arabic  wriier*,' copied 
iate  tbe  BMiettoca  Antm-Kipm**  of  Caairi.  vol.  ii.  loiim  from 
31  to  331  ;  sad  io  tbe  Chronicle,  of  King  Mpho.w  ill.  of  Leon, 
Pagi,  CnUce,  vol.  iii.)  a»d  e»"  Rodcric  of  Toledo,  ad  e.  9.  See  alw 
'  a  mof e  modern  teal  of  Mariana,  Hut.  it  Arena  tiupamim,  lib  *L 
c  19orfAV  Amjng  our  Kngli>h  Historian*  lhe«ubject  ha*  been  adorned 
hy  tbe  labour*  of  'iibbon,  e.  51  ;  and  nl  Mill*,  IhHerw  o/ AfwAain- 
-1.  8d  Edit.  p.  lOS-lH,  sa  etegaot  specimen  of  learning 
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Leon  and  Castile.    Tradition  has  justly  consecrated  tbe 

constancy  and  patriotism  of  the  handful  of' 

who.  amidst  the  wreck  of  their 
still  disdained  a  base  submission  to  tbe  8a 
cen  yoke  ;  and  who  chose  rather  to  assert,  at  tbe  point 
of  their  good  swords,  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in 
the  barren  mountains  of  Asturias,  than  to  share  tbe 
wealthy  servitude  of  their  degenerate  Countrymen.  But 
Pelayo  and  his  followers  were,  it  is  probable,  in  the 
outset,  enabled  chiefly  to  maintain  their  independence 
by  the  obscurity  of  their  retreat  and  the  neglect  of  tbe 
conquerors.  Seven  years  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Xeres  and  the  date  assigned  by  tbe  Spanish  Chroni- 
clers to  the  first  encounter  between  the  Sar  ceos  and 
the  Asturian  Christians ;  and  even  the  story  of  the 
expedition  despatched  by  the  Caliph's  Lieutenant, 
Alakor,  against  their  reviving  State,  and  of  the  tremen- 
dous overthrow  given  by  Pelayo  lo  his  numerous  army 
in  the  mountains,  is  disfigured  and  exaggerated  by  the 
Monkish  Legends,  into  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Infidels. 

If  we  credit,  in  any  degree,  the  magnitude  of  this  and  Favoured 
a  subsequent  defeat  which  Pelayo  is  declared  to  have  •*  'I"  ^ 
inflicted  on  tbe  Saracens,  it  must  seem  very  inco twist-  JJJ*]JJJS_ 
ent  with  the  sagacious  policy  which  tempered  the  faaa- 
ticrem  of  the  Mohammedans  in  those  Ages,  that  they 
should  have  turned  aside  from  the  task  of  reducing  an 
enemy  already  so  dangerous  in  the  heart  of  their 
Spanish  Empire,  to  undertake  the  more  distant  and  ar- 
duous conquest  of  France.    It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  shock  which  their  power  sustained  from  the  arms  of 
Charles  Mart  el  in  that  disastrous  expedition,  the  de- 
clining vigour  of  the  Caliphate  itself,  and  the  dissensions 
among  the  Spanish  Arabians,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded its  triple  division  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  alt 
conspired  to  favour  the  silent  and  neglected  growth  of 
the  Christian  Stale  in  the  Asturias:  which  in  its  origin 
could  scarcely  have  sustained  an  open  and  regular 
struggle  against  the  undivided  force  of  the  Saracen 
conquerors.    We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  internal  Qm  j^, 
condition  of  the  North  of  Spain  in  that  dark  and  trou-  Christie* 
blous  era:  but  it  was  perhaps  the  same  dissensions  e&ar>nu 
of  the  Moorish  Governors,  that  cherished  the  first  germs  °\A{Jf* 
of  two  other  free  Christian  States  in  the  Pyrenean  nm  ' 
mountains,  which  afterwards  swelled  into  the  Kingdoms 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre.    The  increase  of  the  Asturian  Alfoea*  I, 
Slate  is  more  distinctly  marked.    After  the  interme-  King  of  A*, 
diatc  rule  of  Favila,  the  sword  or  sceptre  of  Pelayo  ,un*»- 
descended  to  his  son-in-law,  Alfonso  I.,  the  real  foun-     *•  * 
der,  perhaps,  of  the  Asturian  Monarchy  ;  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  internal  distractions  of  the  Moors,  broke 
from  his  mountains  into  Gallicia,  reconquered  that  7ag 
Province,  and  consolidated  the  strength  and  compact-  Triple  «Si« i- 
ness  of  his  Kingdom.    It  was  during  his  reign  that  ,joo  of  in* 
Spain,  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  Saracen  Caliphair. 
Empire,  afforded  the  splendid  seat  for  an  independent  Abdalrat- 
Caltphate,  and  the  revival  of  an  Ommiadan  dynasty  in  J^J-j,^ 
the  West,  under  Abdalrahman :  but  at  this  epoch  we 
may  conveniently  postpone  both  the  Christian  and     A.  t>. 

of  the  Peninsula,  for  a  future  755. 
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•  The  revival  of  the  Christian  Monarchy,  and  the  Arabian  Anne!* 
of  Spam  from  rto^f^aett  to  the  triple  divnioe  of  the  Caliphate, 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


THE  REIGN  AND  EMPIRE  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT,  OR  CHARLEMAGNE. 


«,.  d.  768.  to  a.  n.  814. 


l  a. 

?«. 

u 

».  ft. 
814. 


Tim  reign  of  Charlemagne  *  stands  out  in  prominent 
'relief  from  the  History  of  the  Dark  Ages:  a  distinct 
epoch  of  solitary  grandeur  dividing  two  long  periods  of 
Barbarian  tumult  and  disorder.  It  forms  that  signal 
and  equidistant  point  between  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  slow  revival  of  social  cultiva- 
tion, which  alone  breaks  the  doll  continuity  of  six  cen- 
turies of  anarchy  ;  and  it  offers  the  only  contrast  of  or- 
ganized power  on  which  the  mind  can  repose  amidst 
the  disraptured  elements  of  political  civilization.  It 
intervene*  between  two  examples  of  degenerate  dynas- 
ties and  two  periods  of  corrupted  Barbarism  :  between 
the  common  decay  of  the  original  Royal  Houses  of  the 
Northern  nations,  and  of  the  Imperial  line  which  sup- 
planted them ;  between  the  dissolution  of  the  free  Go- 
thic Democracies,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Feudal 
system. 

W«  at  Notwithstanding  the  fatal  experience  of  the  Merovin- 
MmiiA  gUn  custom  of  partition,  it  was  imitated  by  the  second 
k?  Royal  line  of  the  Franks.  Pepin  le  Bret  bequeathed 
his  extensive  dominions  between  his  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Carloman  ;t  and  the  usual  evils  of  the  division  were 
immediately  shown  in  the  quarrel  of  the  brothers  and 
the  insurrection  of  their  tributary  States.  These  turbu- 
lent members  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  compressed  into 
unity  and  obedience  under  the  vigorous  sceptre  of  Pepin, 
were  immediately  encouraged  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  their  imlcpe  udence  hy  the  youth,  the  inexperience, 
and  the  dissensions  of  his  sons.  If  the  talents  of  the 
young  Princes  hod  been  similar  and  their  lives  equally 
prolonged,  their  rivalry  would  have  perpetuated  th«t 
first  disorders  of  their  common  reign :  hut  Charles  i 
prised  his  enemies  by  an  early  display  of 


rf  P» 


-  me  oniy  on^nu  antno 
Piiiory  of  the  reign  and  actii 

tSe  Annals  of  the  Carlo,  in  pi  a 


*  The  only  original  authority  that  can  be  relied  upon  Tar  the 
actions  of  Charlemagne  i*  hi*  Secretary, 
>olh  a  well-known  Lile  of  the  Emperor,  and 
Ciriormpio  Monarchy,  which  we  have  before 
These  Works,  with  the  occasional  light  thrown  on  the 
'lit  of  Charlemagne  by  his  Laws  or  Capitularies,  (which  have 
>  collected  in  the  Work  of  Stephen  Balow,  Cnprty/artm  Rtgtmt 
Franrwum,  '1  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1680.)  form  the  only  authentic  mate- 
rnal* osjtof  which  various  modern  writers  hue  raised  their  Historical 
««per*tmcfure. 

f  Thii  pirtiiion,  however,  was  rather  In  fact  ultimately  the  work 
•a*  a  National  AsnMnUy,  after  the  death  of  Pepin.     Frmci,  facto 
tmrrali   convmtu,    say    Rginhart,  ajnone  «r£i  rrgn 
Kg  inharti,  Ftla  On/I  Magxi,  c.  4.    They  ret  * 
i ;  or  rather,  it  jboold  asem,  made  a  new  one. 


ability  and  valour;  and  his  fortunes  at  once  acquired 
the  decided  ascendant  over  those  of  his  feebler  brother. 
He  forcibly  stripped  Carloman  of  a  part  of  Anstrasia, 
which  was  in  dispute  between  them  ;  quelled  an  effort 
of  the  deprived  Duke  of  Aquitaine  to  reestablish  his 
independence  and  overawed  both  the  tributary  Sove- 
reigns of  the  Bavarians  and  Lombards,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  renounce  their  allegionce.  The  politic  mar- 
riage of  Charles  with  the  daughter  of  Desiderio,  the 
}>t>inbard  Monarch,  gave  a  hollow  promise  of  friend- 
ship, which  was  shortly  broken  by  the  death  of  Carlo- 
man.  Seizing  the  inheritance  of  his  brother's  infant 
sons  with  little  opposition,  Charles  was  no  sooner 
master  of  the  whole  Fran  Irish  Empire,  than  he  insult- 
ingly divorced  his  Lombard  Princess ;  and  'the  resent- 
ment which  Desiderio  rashly  betrayed,  and  the  asylum 
and  countenance  which  he  afforded  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Carloman,  entailed  a  total  ruin  upon  the 
declining  Monarchy  of  the  Lombards. 

That  Kingdom  was  in  no  degree  equal  to  a  contest 
with  the  power  of  the  Frankish  Empire,  even  if  Desi- 
derio, with  the  usual  imprudence  or  fatality  of  his 
ot  also  outraged  the  Papacy,  and  by  his 
i  compelled  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Adrian  I., 
to  implore  the  succour  of  the  hereditary  protector  of  the 
Holy  See.  At  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Frankish 
Monarch,  like  his  father,  descended  with  alacrity  from 
the  Alps,  besieged  Desiderio  in  bis  Capital  of  Pavia,  and 
compelling  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  finally  extin- 
guished the  national  independence  and  dynasty  of  the 
Lombards.  The  widow  and  children  of  Carloman.  as 
well  as  Desiderio  and  his  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor,  who  is  said  to  have  conveyed  all  these  Royal 
captives  to  France.  History  is  silent  on  their  subse- 
quent fate;  and  the  Lombard  Monarch  and  his  chil- 
dren may  either  have  perished  by  violence  or  have  been 
suffered  to  languish  out  their  days  in  obscurity :  but 
there  can  be  less  doubt  that  the  infant  nephews  of 
Charles  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  his 
usurpation.    The  conquest  of  Lombnrdy  was  not  com- 

*  Though  composing  an  integral  potUnn  of  France  itself,  the  Pro- 
vine*  of  Aquitaine  was  not  completely  brought  under  the  jonnc'lrate 
dominiou  of  the  Crown,  until  ihe  repealed  rebellion  of  in  Duke*  had 
neen  punished  by  confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  death.  Gaillard, 
the  modern  biographer  of  Charletnagwe,  hu  laboriously  attempted 
( Hulout  Jt  Charlrmmgnt.  vol.  n.  p.  MO,  tt  are.)  to  trace  the  Merovin- 
gian descent  of  rlieie  Princes. 
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pleted,  until  after  a  revolt  which  was  punished  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  a  Duke  of  Friuli :  but  another  great 
Chieftain,  whose  family  had  established  the  Lombard 
Duchy  of  Benevento  in  Southern  Italy,  successfully 
resisted  the  Frankish  arms,  and  was  Anally  permitted 
to  preserve  at  least  the  forms  of  independence.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  conqueror  rather  to  annex  the  Lom- 
bard Kingdom  by  an  equal  union  to  his  Empire,  than 
to  treat  it  as  a  subjugated  Country.  The  great  aristo- 
cracy of  the  Lombard  Dukes,  or  Governors  of  Provinces, 
whose  functions  and  power  had  become  hereditary,  re- 
mained undisturbed ;  the  people  were  buffered  to  retain 
their  own  national  laws  and  customs ;  and  Charles  was 
contented  with  the  paramount  Sovereignty  and  the 
gent-ral  allegiance  of  Northern  Italy.* 

From  the  easy  task  of  completing  the  valuable  con- 
quest of  that  Peninsula,  by  the  acquisition  of  its  South- 
ern Provinces,  which  were  still  subject  to  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  the  ambition  of  the  Frankish  Sovereign  was 
strangely  diverted  to  the  wild  and  distant  forests  of 
Saxony.  Though  a  considerable  portion  of  Germany 
had  been  embraced  within  the  Merovingian  Monarchy, 
the  fierce  and  Pagan  Tribes  or  confederacy  of  the 
Saxons,  which  extended  over  its  Northern  regions,  had 
always  in  a  lurge  sense  maintained  their  independence. 
The  bold  spirit  of  freedom,  with  which  this  rude  people 
disdained  a  foreign  yoke,  was  associated  with  an  insur- 
mountable repugnance  to  Christianity ;  and  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  and  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Saxons, 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  excited  and  aggravated  by 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  Frankish  Monarch.  In  his 
first  or  second  expedition  into  Saxony,  after  a  sangui- 
nary contest,  of  which  the  details  would  be  odious  to 
humanity  and  are  little  worth  particular  record.  Charles 
had  received  the  submission  and  enforced  the  reluctant 
Baptism  of  several  thousands  of  the  people,  when  his 
attention  was  invited,  by  the  arrival  of  a  Saracen  Emir 
in  his  camp  at  Paderborn  iu  Westphalia,  lo  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  his  dominions. t 

Die  dissensions  among  the  Moorish  Governors  of 
Spain  had  at  this  period  attained  their  height  in  the 
struggle  betwen  the  adherents  of  the  Abbassidan  and 
Ommiadan  dynasties  of  the  Caliphate ;  and  the  Emir 
of  Saragossa,  after  being  expelled  from  his  possessions, 
had  traversed  France  and  Germany  to  implore  protec- 
tion from  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  his  national  Faith. 
Charles  promptly  accepted  an  office  which  gratified  his 
insatiable  thirst  of  dominion;  and  soon  after  assembling 
a  great  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  he  descended 
from  the  Pyrenees  and  penetrated  without  difficulty  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ehro.  The  tremendous  renown  of  his 
grandfathers  victory  had  not  been  effaced  by  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  from  the  memory  of  the  affrighted  and 
degenerate  Saracens  ;  their  divisions  or  fears  made  his 
power  irresistible;  and  the  capitulation  of  Saragossa 
completed  the  rapid  conquest  of  the  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Ebro,  which,  under  the  title  of 
the  Spanish  March,  he  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Frankish  Empire.  The  Emir  of  Saragossa  was  faith- 
fully restored  to  his  government :  but  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  March  was  confided  to  a  Frankish 
Count,  who  resided  at  Barcelona,  and  whose  successors 


continued  for  four  centuries  to  acknowledge  at  least 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  Crown. 

The  termination  of  Charles's  Spanish  expedition  was 
remarkably  contrasted  both  with  its  substantial  success 
and  the  general  splendour  of  his  reign.    While  his  vic- 
torious forces,  on  their  return  into  France,  wound 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Gascons:  an  aboriginal,  or  at  least 
Keltish  race,  whose  possession  of  that  region  had  sur- 
vived the  long  revolutions  of  Ages,  and  the  vicissitudes  Memorob 
of  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Saracenic  conquests.  * 
In  the  pass  of  Roncesvallcs,  these  hardy  mountaineers  BJQt£TI' 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  rear  guard  of  the  Frankish  !„. 
host,  and  capturing  the  immense  booty  which  encumbered 
its  careless  or  toilsome  march.    History  obscurely  be* 
trays  the  real  circumstances  of  a  disgraceful  and  cala- 
mitous defeat,  of  which  the  magnitude  is  more  strongly 
attested,  since  the  memory  has  been  imperishably  pre- 
served, in*the  wildest  traditions  of  Romance.    One  of 
Charles's  principal  Commanders  was  slain  in  the  rout ; 
and  the  prowess  and  fall  of  the  Paladin  Rolando  <n  the 
fight  of  Roncesvalles,  was  long  the  dearest  theme  of 
those  early  fables  of  chivalry,  which  have  been  so 
luxuriantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  rnuse.f 

From  the  Spanish,  tlic  attention  of  the  King  of 
France  reverted  to  the  Italian  Peninsula ;  and  hts 
next  visit  to  the  latter  Country  was  principally  employed 
in  settling  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  upon  bis  infant 
son  Carloman,  or  Pepin.  He  accordingly  caused  the 
young  Prince  to  be  solemnly  presented  with  the  ancient 
diadem  of  the  Lombard  Kings,  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Italy :  that  symbol  of  an  imaginary  ri^ht,  which  was  in 
after  ages  so  often  to  form  the  prize  of  foreign  con- 
flict ;  and  which,  in  our  own  times,  after  typifying  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  the  modern  Charlemagne,^ 
has  descended  upon  the  brows  of  an  Austrian  dynasty. 
The  infant  King  of  Lomburdy  was  left  to  grow  up 
among  his  new  subjects  ;  but  the  restless  activity  of  hi 
parent  was  soon  summoned  a  second  time  from  the 
Italian  plains  to  the  forests  of  Northern  Germany,  by 
the  intelligence  of  a  fresh  insurrection  among  the 
Saxons.  The  unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  or  the 
blind  hatred  of  Christianity,  which  distinguished  that 
people,  was  animated  by  the  hero  Witikend,  who.  like  PWt  A 
another  Amiinius,  headed  his  nation  in  the  obstinate  tlx 
struggle  against  the  double  yoke  of  conquest  and  civi-  J**'  1 
ligation.  Disdaining  submission  to  the  force  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  withstand,  the  Saxon  Chieftain, 
during  the  former  successes  of  Charles,  had  retired  into 
Scuudinavia  :  but  the  general  revolt  of  his  Countrymen 
was  the  signal  for  his  return ;  and  before  Charles  could 

•  L'Arl  it  tcrijttr  Iri  Dale$,  rol.  ii.  p.  271. 
f  TVu  Spanish  expedition  of  Charlemagne  is  briefly  related  in  tba 
IXlh  chapter  of  Kg>aharf,  our  only  original  authority  of  credit.  But 
tba  fabulous  exploits  of  Charles  aud  hi ;  Paladins  against  the  Serar-rus, 
which  form  the  darling  theme  of  the  Romance*  of  the  Middle  Aaes, 
are  reflected  and  multiplied,  like  many-coloured  buet  of  prismatic 
light,  from  the  lustre  of  his  real  achievements. 

J  At  a  dialanee  of  tea  ceoturiet,  the  reesublishmeot  of  a  French 
Empire,  suggested  to  literary  adulation  the  obvious  resemblance 
between  ita  brM  and  second  founder*  ;  and  several  act*  of  Napolaoa 


*  Kgioharti.  Atmatet,  ad  annnt  768 — 776.  Vkm  Car.  c.  5,  &c 
Anmt/n  Brrtiniani,  upud  Murelori,  Script,  Her,  *«/.  roL  ii.  p.  475— 

t  Bginbaxti,  Jmaht,  *d  am.  778. 


attested  his  eageraesa  lo  accept  the  comparison.  Hi*  a*tu  >  ption  of 
the  Imn  Crown  waa  a  palpable  copy  of  Charlemagae  ;  and  bi*  leg  b> 
letive  labour*,  hi*  patronage  of  Letter*  and  the  Arts,  awl  the  magnifi- 
cence of  hi*  public  works,  might  have  justified  the  parallel : — if  the 
enlightened  conqueror  of  our  times  had  expiated  the  culd  wlfi«hne»aof 
Ass  desolating  ambition  with  the  same  eaaJTecled  sympathy  and  xeat 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people)  wbich  bjave  I 
memory  of  the  illustrious  Barbarian. 
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reach  the  theatre  of  action,  Witikend  had  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  his  Lieutenants.  The  approach  of 
the  Frankish  King  with  a  formidable  army  revived  the 
terror  of  hi*  power ;  the  Saxons,  as  usual,  submitted  at 
his  presence,  only  to  await  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  insurrection  ;  and  Witikend,  deserted  by  his 
followers,  fled  again  for  refuge  to  the  North.  Charles 
then  resolved,  with  a  cool  and  detestable  cruelty  which 
has  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  memory,  to  quell  the 
tiMittdln  *P'r'*  °^  tne  whole  Saxon  people  by  an  appalling  ex* 
Oii.-tn:  ample  of  severity.  All  the  principal  men  of  the  nation 
tabit  being  convened  to  attend  his  camp  at  Verden  for  the 
purpose  of  homage  or  counsel,  the  peaceful  assembly 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  his  troops  and  disarmed  ; 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  of  the  noblest 
blood  of  their  natioo  were  led  out  and  beheaded  on  the 
same  spot.* 

Hits  horrible  butchery,  so  far  from  producing  the 
desired  effect,  only  goaded  a  brave  and  ferocious  people 
to  fury  and  vengeance.  They  everywhere  flew  to  arms ; 
Witikend  once  more  appeared  as  their  leader ;  and  a 
war  of  extermination  raged  for  two  years  longer,  until 
Charles,  either  relenting  in  his  policy  or  sincerely  weary 
of  endless  massacre,  converted  his  victories  into  the 
means  of  conciliation.  The  courage  of  the  surviving 
Saxon  leaders  had  been  broken  by  repeated  defeats , 
they  gladly  listened  to  his  overtures  of  merry ;  and  even 
Witikend  himself,  as  if  yielding  to  the  spell  of  inevitable 
rfKiaS.  'k*'"'*'  al  'ast  tendered  a  faithful  submission,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  Religion  oud  dominion  of  the  victor. 
His  example  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  Country- 
men :  but  it  did  not  prevent  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
insurrection  and  massacre ;  nor  were  the  Saxons  finally 
subdued,  and  the  remains  of  Paganism  extirpated  in 
Germany,  until  after  above  thirty  years  had  elapsed  of 
frightful  persecution  and  bloodshed.  Even  in  the  total 
subjugation  of  their  Country,  the  most  resolute  freemen 
or  the  fiercest  idolaters,  preserving  their  spirit  tmtame- 
able,  retired  to  the  forests  of  Scandinavia  ;  end  carrying 
with  them  their  hatred  of  the  Frankish  name,  while  they 
gradually  mingled  their  blood  with  the  Tribes  of  the 
Northmen,  or  Normans,  these  Saxon  exiles  swelled  the 
piratical  swarms  which  were  shortly  to  issue  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  took  a  deadly  vengeance  on 
the  Carlovingian  Empire  for  the  original  wrongs  of  their 
nation,  t 

The  great  talents  and  incessant  activity  of  Charles, 
the  magnitude  of  his  power,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
fortune,  had  barely  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  a  people, 
whose  rebellion  was  renewed  as  often  as  he  withdrew 
his  armies  or  even  his  presence  from  among  them.  A 
transfusion  of  races  was  adopted  as  the  only  alternative 
of  petpetual  revolt  or  gradual  extermination.  By  the 
wisdom  of  the  conqueror,  Frankish  colonies  were  settled 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser:  and  bodies  of  the  Saxons 
were  compelled  to  transport  themselves  to  Italy,  and 
more  numerously  into  Flanders  and  Brabant :  in  which 
latter  Provinces  they  still  maintained  that  inextinguish- 
able passion  for  freedom,  and  resistance  to  tyranny, 
which,  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  Commerce,  became  for 
many  centuries  the  proverbial  inheritance  of  their  brave 
and  industrious  desceudunta.  In  their  native  seats, 
the  remains  of  the  Saxons  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
owo  laws ;  they  were  governed  by  Dukes  of  their  own 
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and  while  their  union  with  the  body  of  the  J"*™* 
Frankish  Empire  was  gradually  effected,  the  indepen-  j^j™4^' 
dence  and  distinction  of  their  national  character  were  in 
a  great  measure  preserved. 

The  victories  by  which  Charles  subjugated,  or  at 
least  curbed,  the  other  barbarous  nations  who  disquieted 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  his  Empire,  were  associated 
with  circumstauces  less  repugnant  to  humanity,  and 
almost  equally  important  in  their  result*.    The  Sclavo- 
nic Tribes,  who  had  overspread  the  modern  regions  of  Victories  of 
Bohemia,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  were  in  general  com-  {j^?^"*" 
pelted  to  acknowledge  obedience  to  his  sceptre ;  and  njc  fribei 
the  first  of  those  Countries,  at  least,  may  be  numbered  ud  Hubs. 
among  the  conquered  Provinces  which  he  annexed  to     a.  d. 
his  dominions.    It  required  a  more  arduous  effort,  und 
a  sanguinary  and  devastating  struggle  of  several  years, 
to  reduce  the  Huns  or  Avares  of  Pnnnoniu  to  a  similar 
subjection :  but  after  the  Frankish  arms  had  penetrated 
to  the  Royal  village  of  those  Barbarians,  and  all  the 
flower  of  their  race  had  perished  in  several  engage- 
ments, the  wreck  of  the  nulion  accepted  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror  ;  and  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  was  per- 
manently extended  over  a  part  of  the  modern  Hun- 
gary and  Dalmutia,  to  the  junction  of  the  Danube  with 
the  Save,  and  the  shores  of  the  Istriun  gulf.* 

These  conquests  on  the  Eastern  extremity  of  th«Co»»oli.' 
Frankish  Empire  seemed  to  pot  the  seal  to  its  grandeur 
and  security.  The  traitorous  machinations  and  fre-  Empire, 
quenl  rebellions  of  Tassillon,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
kinsman  of  Charles,  in  concert  with  the  Saxons  and 
Huns,  had  justified  a  lenient  sentence  of  deposition  ;  the 
whole  of  his  great  Duchy  was  incorporated  into  the  gene- 
ral Monarchy ;  and  theCarloviugian  dominions  extended 
without  intermission  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  and  the 
Lower  Dauube,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic,  over  a  part  of  Spain,  the 
whole  of  France,  and  Germany  Proper,  with  portions 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  some  Dalmatian  Provinces, 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  present  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Greatness, 
The  completion  of  this  geographical  circle  by  the  arms  power,  sad 
and  the  activity  of  Charles  opens  the  most  glorious  ^ji*1',0" 
epoch  in  his  long  and  fortunate  reign.  The  supremacy  * 
of  his  power  and  the  renown  of  his  great  talents  were 
acknowledged,  not  only  in  his  vast  dominions,  but 
throughout  the  Western  world,  in  the  respect  and  fear 
of  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  in  the  reverence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Monarchs  of  Gallicia  and  Aeturias,  and  in  the  ho- 
mage of  the  Scottish  and  perhaps  of  the  Saxon  Princes 
of  Britain. f  The  fame  of  his  greatness  extended 
even  to  the  distant  Court  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers 
of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  Haroun  Alraschid,  his  con- 
temporary, and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Abbassidan 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  sought  an  interchange  of  embassies 
and  compliments  with  his  Throne,  and  cultivated  a 
ceremonial  friendship,  which  was  protected  by  distance 
from  any  interruption,  and  could  not  be  endangered  by 
the  collision  of  political  interests.  J 

Upon  less  doubtful  motives  than  curiosity  or  vanity,  His  inter, 
the  reputation  and  power  of  the  Frankish  Monarch  with 
commanded  the  respect  and  excited  the  dread  of  the  *•  K**u™ 
only  Potentate  who  might  pretend  to  dispute  with  him  K■>IH'•• 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian  world.    'Die  sceptre  of 

*  Eginhart,  Atmn/n.  ad  oiw.  788— 79*.  Fit*  Cur.  c.  15. 
«•  The  respectful  correspondence  of  oar  Saxon  Egbert  with  Chtri*. 
appear*  ruber  apocryphal.   Rat  aw  Gai  Hard,  int.  ii.  ad  p. 
384,  he. 
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the  Eastern  Empire  was  now  held  by  a  woman  and  a 

mother,  whose  unnatural  ambition  was  defiled  with  the 
deposition  and  cruel  mutilation  of  her  own  son.  After 
depriving  him  of  his  birthright  and  his  eyes,  Irene 
reigned  alone  as  Empress  of  the  East ;  and  her  alarm 
at  the  increasing  power  of  the  Frankish  Monarchy  had 
been  artfully  evinced  in  the  intrigues  by  which  she  had 
instigated  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Benevento  and  the  Sclavonic  Barbarians. 
After  the  failure  of  these  machinations,  she  endeavoured, 
if  the  Chroniclers  of  her  own  nation  may  be  believed, 
to  divert  the  hostility  and  allure  the  ambiliou  of  Charles, 
with  the  hope  of  sharing  the  Imperial  title,  and  uuit'mg 
the  Frankish  and  Grecian  Empires  by  the  possession 
of  her  hand.* 

With  whatever  truth  and  sincerity  the  proposal  may 
have  been  made  and  accepted,  its  fulfilment  was  frus- 
trated by  a  revolution  which  '  suddenly  precipitated 
Irene  from  the  Throne  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
formal  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  dignity  was 
reserved  for  another  political  architect.  This  was 
Pope  Leo  HI.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  I.  A  sedition 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  nephews  of  the  late  Pontiff  com- 
pelled Leo  to  fly  for  his  life,  reduced  the  new  Pope  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Charles,  and 
paved  the  way  for  a  signal  exhibition  of  his  gratitude  to 
his  benefactor.  Charles,  after  restoring  the  fugitive 
Pope  in  triumph  to  his  seat,  proceeded  in  person  to 
Rome;  heard  the  accusations  of  Leu's  enemies;  con- 
stituted himself  the  judge  of  bis  innocence ;  and  feigned 
a  reluctance  to  receive  the  recompense  of  this  service, 
for  which  it  is  probable  that  he  had  privately  stipulated. 
Leo  was  popular  at  Rome ;  and  his  restorer  was  wel- 
comed in  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  world  with  the 
euthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  citizens.  Ever  since  the 
first  delivery  of  Rome  from  the  oppression  of  the  Lom- 
bards by  the  Cariovingian  arms,  both  Pepin  and  Charles 
had  exercised  a  general,  though  not  very  definite  Sove- 
reignly over  the  city,  with  the  vague  and  unmeaning 
title  of  Patrician,  which  had  originally  been  borne  by 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  A  more 
august  appellation  was  now  to  confess  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  assert  the  succession  of  the  Frank- 
ish Sovereigns  to  the  purple  of  the  Cresars.  During 
the  celebration  of  high  mass  at  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
on  the  last  year  of  the  Vlllth  century,  and  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  while  the  French  King  knelt  before  the 
altar,  Leo  suddenly  approached  him  and  placed  an  Im- 
perial crown  on  his  head,  with  the  exclamation,  which 
w  as  immediately  echoed  in  the  shouts  of  the  people,  of 
"  Long  life  to  Charles  Augustus !  crowned  by  the  hand 
of  God :  the  great,  pious,  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the 
Romans!"  The  aulhority  of  the  Pope  to  confer  this 
dignity  might  vainly  be  demanded,  but  the  new  Empe- 
ror was  at  least  worthy  of  the  honour ;  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  formally  dated  from 
the  solemn  event ;  and  the  coronation  of  Chajueuaonb 
has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single  circumstance, 
indissnlubly  united  the  well-merited  epithet  of  greatness 
with  his  name.f 

•  Theophanes,  Chrtmvgniflua,  p.  401—403.   In  the  reiea  ef 

Nicephorus,  (he  successor  of  Irene,  a  •olemn  Treaty  was  concluded 
between  bim  and  Charleraajoe  which,  (a.  o.  802,)  on  the  b»»ie  of 
coasesaioa,  adjusted  the  limits,  aad  proclaimed  the  alliance,  of  the 
Baelrrn  and  Western  Empires. 

t  Egiuhart,  Amai**,  ad  ami.  799 — 800.    la  the  contest  for 
i  between  the  Empire  aad  the  Pepedoat,  which  fiercely 


The  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Imperial  dignity 

introduces  the  most  splendid,  the  pacific  glories,  of  his 
protracted  dominion.  In  a  natural  division  of  his  reign, 
that  event  marks  the  triumphant  term  of  his  conquests, 
and  the  settlement  of  his  Civil  administration.    In  a 


r«rn 


Hililics,  he  had  extended  his  possessions  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe  anil  the  Save,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Ebro,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria : 
the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  almost  Paciiic  gt> 
wholly  occupied  in  unwearied  and  laudable  efforts  to  con-  rino/hU 
solidate  and  ameliorate  the  institutions  of  his  Empire.  ^^uta 
An  era  of  general  peace  was  inamtainad,  with  few  inter-  " 
ruptions,  by  the  fame  of  his  talents  and  power,  and  the 
dread  of  his  arms  and  activity  ;  and  the  establishment 
of  tranquillity  was  followed  by  efforts  for  universal  im- 
provement  in  jurisprudence,  learning,  manners,  and  "S^"*"0* 
morals.    Among  the  Franks,  he  restored  the  regular 
convocation  of  the  National  Assemblies,  which  bad 
fallen  into  some  disuse  under  the  Merovingian  Kings, 
lie  laboured  to  introduce  order  into  their  meetings,  and 
encouraged  their  legislative  deliberations  for  the  com- 
mon weal.    While  he  left  the  people  of  the  conquered 
Provinces  as  much  as  possible  iu  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  he  endea- 
voured to  modify  and  ameud  their  Barbarian  institu- 
tions.   He  even  meditated  the  comprehensive  design 
of  reducing  and  reconciling  the  contradictions  of  the 
Roman  and  Barbarian  law  into  one  uniform  Code  of 
jurisprudence  throughout  his  whole  Empire ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  this  conception,  which  a  single  life  was 
too  short  to  mature,  at  least  attests  the  capacity  of  bia 
mind  and  the  elevation  of  his  views.    Me  also  mingled 
actively  in  the  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  Empire  ;  and  ?n£TI'™y 
even,  with  the  tone  of  command  or  protection  to  tht  j. 
Latin  Church,  interposed  in  her  controversies  and  die-  r^n, 
tated  the  proceedings  of  her  Councils.   It  was  in  the 
same  plenitude  and  security  of  his  own  power,  that  be 
lavishly  increased  ihe  privileges  and  authority  of  the 
Clergy,  whom  lie  intrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  Empire.    With  too  abundant  a 
confidence  iu  their  superior  qualifications  for  office,  he 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hishops  over  his  tempo- 
ral tribunals ;  ha  forbade  the  lay  Magistrates  to  enter- 
tain causes  against  churchmen ;  and  he  thus  elevated 
the  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Order  above  all  former 
example  and  authority.* 

With  less  questionable  advantage  to  his  subjects,  Mf,nm  * 
this  great  Monarch  reformed  the  coinage  of  the  Empire  "* 
and  enacted  the  legal  divisions  of  money,  provided  by  1 
his  laws  for  the  correction  of  innumerable  abuses  of 
administration,  and  laboured  to  ameliorate  the  slavish 
condition  and  to  diminish  the  oppression  of  the  common 
people. f   The  same  wise  and  benevolent  zeal  for  the 


agitated  til*  Middle  Agr*  and  bat  been  more  barmlenly  oontiuued  to 
modern  time*  by  Ihe  teal  of  literary  aad  antiquarian  parti  mot,  the 
circumstances  of  Charlemagne's  coronation  havo  been  variously  re- 
garded :  bat  the  simple  fart  remains  the  same,  thai  the  Pope  first 
firmfrrred  thr  Imprriul  disarm  up.m  x  Phin't  wHnxr  grnrml  sove- 
reignly he  hid  alnradj  acknowledged,  and  afterwards  paid  him  thr 
homage  of  a  4uf>jeet.  See,  chiefly,  sfuretori,  Annmfi  Wf/eaVa.  auf 
««».;  Pagi,  Crittcu,  vol.  in.  p.  418  j  Ciaunoire,  ( Itttrta  Ji  AieeoA,) 
to!.  1.  p.  395;  Oaillard,  vol.  ii.  p.  412 — 146 ;  St.  Mere,  Abrigt 
GtrMiaAyiew,  rol.  i.  p.  -140—450. 

•  8teph.  Baluiii,  Capitularia,  (Caroli,)  vol.  i.  p.  227,  904,  985. 
1105.&C. 

f  Baluiii,  Capil.  pauim. 
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in  Ihe  number  and  variety  of  the  public 
<s  which  he  directed :  in  the  construction  of  road* 
nnd  bridges,  the  opening  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the 
creation  of  a  marine  to  foster  the  commerce  and  pro* 
tect  the  coasts  of  the  Empire.  Among  these  projects, 
the  attempt  to  complete  a  communication  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Euxme  by  connecting  the 
Rhine  and  the  Dnnub*  with  a  canal,  deserves  a  parti' 
cm  far  and  honourable  mention  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
>!e*ign,  although  it  miscarried  in  the  execution  *  The 
feature  has  been  imputed  to  the  rude  state  of  the  Arts 
and  the  ignorance  and  unskilfulnes*  of  a  dark  Age :  yet, 
if  the  difficulties  of  the  work  were  not  really  inauper- 
ab'e,  it  is  a  greater  reproach  to  the  superior  Intelligence 
aiwl  power  of  modern  times,  that  nt  the  distance  often 
centuries  the  magnificent  conception  of  a  Barbarian 
mind  remains  still  unaccomplished. 

to  associate  his  greatness 
of  bis  people  hare  justly  raised 
rdrtfoo.  and  perpetuated  the  renown  of  Charlemagne  Car  above 
npaeot  of  the  ordinary  fame  which  is  lit  up  in  the  desolation  of 
conrjufst.    Yet,  to  the  eye  of  scholastic  enthusiasm,  It 
is  Ms  amnions  endeavours  for  the  eneonrnpement  of 
Learning,  imperfect  and  transient  though  they  were, 
which  have  shed  tht  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on 
his  memory ;  and,  with  their  usual  prodigality  of  grati- 
tude,  men  of  letters  have  delighted  to  confer  that  im- 
mortality on  the  genius  of  Charlemagne,  which  Princes 
nave  ever  cheaply  won  by  the  patronage  of  intellec- 
tual studies.    But  after  every  detraction  for  the  taste- 
lessness  and  superstition  which  disfigured  his  purposes, 
the  foundation  of  Schools  and  the  collection  of  Libraries, 
to  form  an  Academy  in  his  Court,  and  the 
and  successful  desire  to  gather  the  few 
of  every  Country  around  his  person,  are 
all  positive  evidences  of  a  real  sympathy  for  literary 
excellence,  which  not  only  overcame  the  original  defi- 
ciencies of  a  neglected  education,  but  rose  far  i 
to  the  rude  spirit  of  his  times. t 
(i^j    All  the  glory  and  fortune  of  Charlemagne,  however, 
i*>cfarag  could  not  exempt  his  declining  years  from  the  heavy 
mn.      cases  of  Empire  and  the  ordinary  afflictions  of  humanity. 
The  perpetual  anxiety  for  the  repression  of  abuses  which 

so  the  in< 


inefficacy  of  his  best 
efforts,  and  reveals  the  internal  disorders  of  his  reign  and 
the  miseries  of  the  lower  class  of  people.  The  very  ex- 
tension of  bis  conquests  had  served  only  to  enlarge  the 
available  circle  of  his  dominions;  and  his  subjugation 
and  settlement  of  Northern  Germany  first  threw  down 
the  barrier  which  had  concealed  the  general  weakness 
of  Europe  from  the  fierce  natives  of  Scandinavia.  At 
least  the  advancement  of  the  Frankish  frontier*  to  the 
Elbe,  and  the  flight  of  the  Saxon  exiles  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  were  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
emerging  of  those  piratical  fleets  from  the  Scandinavian 
which  in  a  few  veers  spread  desolation  through- 


out  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean.  The 
a.  o.    genuine  origin  or  fortuitous  union  of  those  merciless 


N.S. 


so  terrible  to  the 
.of 


*  Rgtahait,  Ammlf,  mi  mm.  794  >  wHa  a  eoamteatary  an  \bt 
Irsial,  In  I  tie  Mi m«r»«  rff  f  Avtdtmw  U„  huvnpfum*.  vol.  ivtt. 


•Uempt,  ll 

t  Kginhart,  ta  tUi  Cmr.  pouum,  wiu  tt^tcMj  c.  25. 
But  the  effort*  of  Cnartcnugiic  for  the  promotion  «f  Leaning  u*  belt 
collected  »nJ  developed  ia  the  Hitl.  LiUcrmrt  dt  Frawf,  vol.  iv 

.  ■ :  •  r- 


Normans,  or  Danes,  is  buried  In  the  obscurity  of  Scan- 
dinavian legends;  but  the  Age  and  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  first  witnessed  and  sustained  the  scourge 
of  their  perpetual  invasions.  Nursed  in  the  wild  storms 
and  cold  of  their  native  regions,  and  habituated  to  a 
tempestuous  navigation,  these  Northmen  fearlessly 
braved  every  peril,  and  were  unequally  opposed  by  the 
less  hardy  people  of  milder  climates,  whose  defenceless 
coasts  invited  their  roving  activity,  and  Whose  posses- 
sions tempted  their  ravenous  appetite  for  plunder.  In 
a  few  years  after  their  appearance  on  the  Ocean,  they 
extended  their  desultory  ravages  along  the  shores  of 
Germany,  England,  France  and  Spain.  Their  descents 
were  sometimes  repulsed  hy  the  vigilance  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  victories  of  his  navy :  but  all  his  power 
was  insufficient  to  check  the  incessant  expeditions  and 
avert  the  progress  of  their  numerous  fleets.  Even 
during  his  life  they  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  on  the  first  spectacle  of  their  vessels  from  a  port  ifl 
that  sea,  the  aged  conqueror  is  said  to  have  wept  in 
prophetie  sorrow  at  the  evils  which  threatened  his 
Empire. 

In  his  family  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  was  doomed 
to  suffer  some  of  the  severest  trials  which  belong  to  the 
parental  condition  :  to  witness  and  survive  the  death  of 
his  children.  Hin  eldest  son,  Pepin,  whose  legitimacy 
is  doubtful,  hud  engaged  in  an  unnatural  rebellion,  and 
was  justly  punished  by  confinement  to  a  Monastery  in 
which  he  died.  Two  other  of  his  sons  also,  Charles 
and  Pepin  Cartoman,  closed  their  lives  before  him  ; 
and  the  ieath  of  his  favourite  daughter  Rotrude  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  affliction.  These  misfortunes, 
indeed,  were  soothed  by  the  filial  piety  of  Lewis,  his 
only  remaining  son,  whom  he  rewarded  by  associating 
with  him  in  the  Government.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Emperor's  life,  a  solemn  Assembly  of  his  States  was 
convened  at  Aix-ln-Chapelle,  to  confirm  his  intention  ; 
and  the  Imperial  Crown  being  laid  on  the  altar,  Charle- 
magne, as  if  be  foresaw  and  desired  to  prevent  the 
usurpations  of  the  Church,  commanded  the  Prince  to 

Klaee  it  on  his  own  head,  in  token  that  he  received  and 
eld  it  alone  of  God,  his  father,  and  his  people." 
Charlemagne  survived  this  remarkable  ceremony  only 
a  few  months;  breathing  his  last  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign.f 

The  character  of  Charlemagne  has  been  perhaps 
sufficiently  described  in  the  political,  the  military,  and 
the  domestic  transactions  of  his  memorable  fife.  But, 
on  a  formal  estimate  of  his  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
our  judgment  Bhould  in  fairness  be  confined,  and  bis 
real  merit  should  be  measored  only  by  Hie  moral  and 
intellectual  standard  of  his  own  times.  Apart,  indeed, 
from  the  accidents  of  his  position  at  an  epoch  of  thick 
barbarism  and  ferocious  violence,  we  may  readily  dis- 
cover in  many  features  of  his  conduct  the  true  and  un- 
changeable elements  of  greatness.  His  universal  am- 
bition of  excellence,  the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions, 
his  benevolent  purposes  of  socinl  improvement,  and  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  his  spirit,  could  be  the  natural 
products  of  no  particular  state  of  civilisation,  and  less 
than  any,  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  whatever 
age  of  the  world  he  had  filled  a  Throne,  these  capacities 
would  probably  have  numbered  him  among  the  most 
hluatrioM  of  mankind  :  but  the  positive  as  well  as  the 
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Hlstory.  apparent  splendour  of  his  character  becomes  immea- 
surably enhanced  by  a  contrast  with  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  it. 

Considering  him  merely  as  a  conqueror,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  detract  largely  from  the  lame  of 
his  exploits  and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  It  has  l»cen 
objected  against  the  originality  of  his  merit,  that  he  did  no 
di,  more  than  conquer  with  the  means  which  the  two  heroes 
hl*  «thi«v*'  °f  n,s  race  wno  preceded  him  had  prepared  and  be- 
bm«U  queathed  to  his  hand :  but  neither  were  the  most  celebrated 
conquerors  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  Alexander, 
the  first  two  Carsars,  Mahomet  II.,  Charles  XII.,  aud 
Napoleon,  anymore  than  Charlemagne,  the  absolute  cre- 
ators of  the  military  power  which  they  wielded.  There  is 
more  justice  in  the  remark  that  it  was  the  fortune  of 
Charlemagne  never  to  encounter  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
his  arms,  or  equal  in  strength,  discipline,  and  iinioti  to 
the  content  with  his  troops.  Enemies  utterly  incapable 
alike  of  singly  resisting  the  force  of  his  Empire  or  of  con- 
federating for  their  mutual  defence,  were  easily  subjugated 
in  detail  by  his  numerous  armies.  It  extremely  depre- 
ciates the  value  of  his  achievements,  that  his  best  tro- 
phies were  torn  only  from  the  degenerate  Lombards, 
the  barbarous  Saxons  and  lluns,  and  the  disunited 
Saracens  of  Spain  -,  and  both  his  martial  genius  and 
his  glory  are  heavily  impeached  iu  his  disgraceful  and 
uurcvenged  defeat  by  the  mountaineers  of  Gascony. 

The  policy  which  directed  the  arms  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  theatre  of  their  employment,  has  been  as  freely 
questioned  as  the  merits  of  his  success.  It  has  natu- 
rally excited  the  surprise  of  Historians,  that  he  aban- 
doned the  brilliant  completion  of  his  rich  couquest*  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  consume  thirty  laborious  campaigns 
in  the  forests  and  wilds  of  Germany  aud  Pannonia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  needed 
far  inferior  efforts  to  extend  his  Empire  over  the  whole 
of  those  two  Southern  Peninsulas  of  Europe,  than  he 
wasted  in  the  barren  consummation  of  his  victories 
the  Saxons.  The  weakness  of  the  Greek  Empire 
have  delivered  its  Provinces  of  Southern  Italy  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Prankish  arms :  the  fatal  dissensions 
of  the  Saracens  iu  Spain  offered  a  splendid  prize  to  his 
ambition.  Nor,  if  his  strong  but  misdirected  anxiety 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  be  held  to  account 
for  his  perseverance  in  the  Saxon  wars,  is  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  pursuit  of  his  Spanish  conquests  the  more 
explicable  :  since  his  Religious  zeal  and  his  thirst  of 
glory  might  have  been  equally  gratified,  and  his  ambi- 
tion would  have  been  more  highly  rewarded,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Infidels  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  ancient  Kingdoms  of  Christian  Europe.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  suggested  that,  in  his  expeditions  be- 
yond the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  Charlemagne  perhaps 
aspired  to  save  his  Monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  tame  the  enemies  of  civilization, 
and  to  oppose  a  rampart  to  the  North  against  the  future 
torrent  of  the  Barbarian  migrations.  But  this  defence 
of  a  policy, — which,  besides,  is  onlv  imagined  in  the 
opinion,  without  being  supported  by  any  contemporary 
declaration  of  the  purpose, — is  rather  plausible  than, 
justified  by  the  event.  The  futility  of  the  precaution 
would  be  signally  exposed  in  the  subsequent  devasta- 
tions of  the  Norman  pirates ;  and  the  Northern  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  could  not  extinguish,  if  they  did 
first  rouse,  the  fierce  energies  of  the  Scandinavian  race, 
ercilessly  lacerated  anew  the  Provinces  of  the 
Western  Empire,  with  the 


which  the  earlier  Barbarian  invaders  had  inflicted  on 
the  first. 

Whatever  errors  may  Ic  fairly  imputed  to  the  mili- 
tary conduct  and  judgment  of  Charlemagne  as  a  con- 
queror, are  deeply  aggravated  when  we  view  them  in 
connection  with  his  intolerant  and  sanguinary  bigotry. 
With  the  furious  zeal  of  a  Barbarian,  he  outraged  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Christianity,  when  he  attempted  the  for- 
cible conversion  of  the  Saxon  idolaters;  and  true  Religion 
and  policy  must  equally  condemn  the  cruel  and  inju- 
dicious violence  which  substituted  the  horrors  of  perse-  001  iatoU- 
cution  for  the  persuasive  truths  of  the  Gospel.    The ruca 
laws  of  a  conqueror  who  punished  the  refusal  of  Bap- 
tism, the  relapse  to  Paganism,  and  even  the  eating  of 
flesh  during  Lent,  with  the  penalty  of  death,  degrade 
the  bigotry  of  Charlemagne  even  below  the  ignorant 
ferocity  of  Clovis,  or  the  fanatical  proselytism  of  tho 
Korau.    The  perpetual  revolts  of  the  Saxons  were 
chiefly  provoked  by  these  atrocious  edicts ;  and  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  offer  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  that  people,  and  an 
eternal  reproach  to  his  own  memory.    Nor,  without 
even  the  same  excuse  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  Religion,  -J*"* 
was  he  incapable  of  yet  greater  cruelties  in  the  unscru-  ^ 
pulous  gratification  of  his  ambition ;  and  both  the  fate 
of  bis  brother's  children  and  the  shocking  massacre  of 
the  Saxon  thousands  in  cold  blood,  are  paralleled  only 
by  the  worst  atrocities  of  a  Tartarian  despot. 

These  excesses  of  Religious  and  Political  cruelty  are  Central  or 
the  deep  shades  in  the  bright  character  of  Charlemagne  :  wi«d*it  xti 
the  darkening  vices  of  a  great  nature  which,  though  far  l*?*™^* 
from  sanguinary  by  temperament  or  in  wantonness,  ^muton- 
rould  scarcely  be  expected  to  escape  from  the  conta-  faa. 
ginus  influence  of  a  superstitious  and  ferocious  Age. 
Iu  the  judgment  of  more  humane  and  enlightened 
times,  it  requires  nothing  less  than  the  benevolent 
attributes  of  his  Civil  administration  to  redeem  the 
offences  of  his  ambition  and  bigotry :  but,  even  in  ana- 
lyzing his  crimes,  we  ought  at  once  to  lose  their  re- 
membrance, when  we  compare  the  benefits  of  his  reign 
with  the  previous  and  subsequent  misery  of  Europe. 
Seldom  has  the  violent  acquisition  of  power  been 
equally  sanctified  by  its  use ;  and  posterity  has  done 
justiceito  tbe  merit  of  Charlemagne,  when  it  has  rested 
his  greatness  chiefly  on  the  qualities  which  were  least 
appreciated  in  his  own  times,  and  conceded  to  his 
legislative  labours  for  the  public  happiness,  his  encou- 
ragement of  pacific  Arts,  and  his  protection  of  Learning, 
the  renown  which  it  detracts  from  his  sanguinary  con- 
quests and  persecuting  fanaticism. 

In  the  Civil  administration  of  Charlemagne,  however.  Dtkdt  of 
some  prominent  faults  are  readily  discernible.  His  bis  goverv 
legislation  extended  only  to  the  wants  of  his  own 
immediate  reign ;  and  the  unsettled  Constitution  of 
his  Empire,  neither  provided  fbr  the  stability  of  iu 
foundations,  nor  secured  the  fabric  of  Society  beyond 
the  term  of  his  own  life.  Though  he  frequently  con- 
voked the  National  Councils  of  the  Franks,  he  neither 
organized  any  vigorous  system  for  perpetuating  an  ab- 
solute Mooarchy,  nor  dictated  any  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  composition  of  those  Representative 
Assemblies  which  are  the  essence  of  all  free  Govern- 
While  his  sons  lived,  he  even  intended  the 
of  that  custom  of  partition  which  had  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  Merovingian  Monarchy  ;  and  his  saga- 
city was  not  displayed  in  any  effort  to  prevent  the  dis- 
of  his  ill-cpinented  Empire. 
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But  the  most  striking  Political  error  of  his  Govern- 
ment was  the  encouragement  which  he  (rave  to  the 
power  of  the  Clergy.  In  this  he  was  doubtless  actu- 
ated by  the  most  magnanimous  trait  in  his  character  ■ 
that  respect  for  intellectual  superiority,  which  led  him 
to  cherish  an  Order  who  engrossed  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  times.  His  esteem  for  Learning,  the  remains  of 
which  tbey  alone  possessed,  his  anxiety  for  the  support 
rV»i«tof  °f  Religion  and  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  his 
(titter/,  conviction  of  his  own  strength,  might  all  impel  him  to 
select  the  Clergy  for  the  most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 
pliant  instruments  of  his  designs.  But  this  generous 
confidence  had  some  fatal  effects  for  his  own  posterity, 
and  the  independence  of  Society.  It  gave  to  an  ambi- 
tious Hierarchy  the  future  means  of  subjugating  the 
Thrones  of  Europe  to  their  influence:  the  Imperial 
supremacy  which  restrained  the  pretensions  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Order  expired  with  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne; the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  if  not  also  of  the  Papacy  itself,  were  in  a  great 
degree  of  his  creation ;  and  the  despotism  which  the 
Bishops  established  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Empire  almost  immediately  after  his  death,  may  clearly 
be  traced  to  the  share  in  Civil  administration  which  he 
had  habituated  them  to  exercise. 

In  estimating  the  private  character  of  this  great 
iLTtr?:  Pnnce,  the  same  large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the 
"  manners  of  the  times,  which  is  demanded  in  the  con- 
sideration of  his  public  conduct.  The  licentiousness  of 
his  domestic  life,  the  unscrupulous  divorce  of  nine 
wives,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  innumerable 
amours,  arc  sufficieut  stains  upon  his  morals :  without 
the  aggravated  charge  of  an  incestuous  passion,  which 
appears  to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  in  Uie 
popular  mistake  of  some  modern  writers.*  The  frugal 
economy  of  his  Imperial  household,  and  the  temperate 
simplicity  of  bis  own  habits  in  apparel  and  diet,  which 
Eginhart,  his  Secretary  and  Biographer,  lias  minutely 
described,  may  be  favourably  contrasted  with  these 
grosser  propensities,  though  they  will  not  extenuate 
their  scandal ;  and  his  amiable  and  generous  qualities 
as  a  parent,  a  master,  and  a  friend,  at  least  prove  that 


tut 


*  This  trior  ha*  strargely  originated  in  a  palpable  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a  pasMjre  in  Egmliart,  Vila  Cmr.  c.  19.  which  indeed  gently 
iaaiaotlcs,  in  no  vary  enigmatical  language,  not  the  infamy  of  lbs 
father,  but  the  scandalous  reputation  of  Liu  tlaugblerj. 


bis  moral  infirmities  were  associated  with  all  the  finer 
and  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  But  it  is  his  intel- 
lectual testes  and  occupations  in  the  midst  of  the  coarse 
and  brutalizing  ignorance  of  Society,  which  most  grace- 
fully redeem  his  subjection  to  the  common  vices  of  his 
Btation  and  times.  His  own  education  was  defective 
and  late ;  and  he  was  indebted  to  perpetual  and  labo- 
rious study  in  his  mature  years,  and  even  in  old  nge, 
for  the  sum  of  his  acquirements.  As  a  scholar,  these 
were  not  perhaps  great,  even  in  comparison  only  with 
the  most  erudite  of  his  contemporaries:  but  the  solicit- 
ations and  liberality  with  which  he  attracted  men  of 
Learning  and  merit  to  his  Court,  and  the  delight  which 
he  took  in  their  conversation,  show  his  eagerness  to 
repair  his  own  deficiencies,  and  explain  the  mode  in 
which  he  improved  his  knowledge.  Eginhart  cele- 
brates his  familiar  command  of  Latin,  his  ready  perusal 
of  Greek,  aud  his  acquaintance  with  the  chief  Sciences, 
such  as  they  were,  of  the  times:  Grammar,  Rhetoric. 
Logic,  and  Astronomy.  The  fluent  eloquence  with  which 
these  acquirements  were  displayed  might  be  a  natural 
gift;  a  quick  apprehension  probably  enabled  him  to 
gather  most  of  what  he  knew  from  oral  communication ; 
xnd  we  are  astonished  by  the  plain  testimony  of  Egin- 
hart to  his  ignorance  even  of  the  mechanical  rudiments 
of  writing,  which  it  was  the  laborious  and  imperfect 
effort  of  his  latter  years  to  acquire."  But  the  illus- 
trious qualities  and  accomplishments  of  Charlemagne 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pedantry  of  the  Schools. 
Iu  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  his  intellectual 
character,  we  shall  find  it  still  surrounded  with  all  the 
originality  and  loftiness  of  a  truly  great  mind :  his 
errors  and  vices  were  those  of  his  Age,  his 
virtues  were  bis  own.t 

•  The  fond  seal  of  the  Rood  Benedictine*  (aVinf.  Lift.  He  Pratt) 
fcr  Ilia  memory  uf  ao  Ulualnou*  a  patron  of  Loiter*  haa  tempted  Item 
In  disregard  the  plain  confession  of  Kgiobarl,  (#"i/u  Cur  c.  Itt.)  that 
hi»  Imperial  ranter  *•  lemlaml  teriktre,  JSfC.  ul  manum  rffnarniitt  liltrii 
t—urftcrrrl.  SfJ  par  urn  prwprri  tmcetail  labor  pr*spv*ttnu  el 
ami  incAoaftft. ' 

+  f  no  moat  elaborate  view  of  the  lib,  Empire,  and  character  of 
Charlemagne  i»  to  ho  found  in  the  Work  of  Gaillard,  (4  tola.  1 2mo.) 
before  quuted.  But  it  err*  in  Uie  u>ual  partiality  of  biography.  An 
opposite  fault  may  be  objected  to  the  oil>erwi»e  masterly  sketch  of 
Gibbon,  c  49—  who  cannot  forgire  the  meinoiy  of  |i  c  Emperor  for 
bin  support  and  elevation  of  the  Church.    The  i  ' 


Clrnt  ral 
grandeur 
and  eleva- 
tion of  his 


ttal  Schmidt  (//«/.  dtt  MtmaiuU,  vol.  ii.)  i*  here 
ellUr  the  French  Biographer  of  tho  English  Hiitorian. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  JULIAN,  a.  d.  «3.  TO  THE  END 

OF  THE  IVth  CENTURY. 


Wicyof 


A.  x. 


Wb  now  resume  the  thread  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  aa  yet,  baa  not  guided  n*  beyond  the  death  of 
Julian.  Darin*  his  abort  reign,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  intermediate  period,  from  the  secession  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  exUmai  History  of  the  Church  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  Civil  and  Political  History,  that  we  have 
thought  it  more  convenient  to  treat  them  together  than 
separately.  In  the  present  Chapter  we  propose  to  ofler 
a  rapid  sketch  of  tilt  chief  outward  events  ufTectine;  the 
fortunes  of  Religion  for  the  few  remaining  years  till  the 
closeof  the  IVtb  century;  andwe  shall  afterward*,  in  pur- 


review  the  '.hicf  Kcclesiastical  Writers  and  Heresies 
who  adorned  or  distracted  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  same  century.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  premise,  thet  if  we  here  speak  of  certain  Heresies  not 
yet  noticed,  as  if  the  reader  were  already  familiar  with 
them,  this  anticipation,  which  is.  indeed,  a  matter  of 
necessity,  must  neither  surprise  him,  nor  create  a  sus- 
picion that  ought  is  omitted.  A  full  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Arians  and  of  the  disputes  excited  by 
them  will  be  given  onder  the  head  of  Heresies.  They 
bear  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  transactions  of  this 
period,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
them  in  writing  the  external  History  of  the  Church. 

Jovian,  the  soccessor  of  Julian,  n  zealous  Christian, 
conducted  himself  with  great  temper  and  moderation 
in  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  lost  no  time  in  restoring 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  abo- 
lishing the  Laws  enacted  by  Julian  to  degrade  and 
oppress  the  Sacerdotal  Order.  He  restored  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  Church,  placing  it  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Con- 
stantine.  He  recalled  the  Prelates  banished  during  the 
preceding  reign.  He  manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
Orthodox  Believers  in  the  Trinity  by  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  the  illustrious  Athanasius,  who  became  his 
principal  adviser  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ;  and  by 
checking  the  petulance*  of  the  Arians  when  they  per- 
tinaciously attempted  to  regain  the  ascendancy  lost  since 
the  time  of  Constanlius.  But,  though  decidedly  Or- 
thodox, he  wisely  and  magnanimously  forbore  to  per- 


•  San*  original  doeumeau,  eaaUiniaf  a  earioiu  account  of  the 
conference*  between  Jovian  tad  the  Arien  deputies  from  Alexandria, 
are  inserted  ia  the  ltd  voluese  of  the  Works  of  Athaaasiut. 
Blelcrie,  Huimrt  d»  Jovun,  torn.  i.  p.  138— 147. 


sectite  either  the  Sectaries  or  the  Pagans."    He  granted 

a  full  and  free  toleration  to  ah4  Religious  opinions  and 
ail  modes  of  worship,  and  he  showed  a  sincere 
to  allay  Religious  animoeify.t  and  to  promote 
and  unity  ia  the  Chareh.  * 

Vatentinian,  whose  (treat  qualities  as  a  Sovereign  and 
a  legislator  were  etrangrely  contrasted  with  the  natural 
violence  and  ferocity  of  his  disposition,  steadily  pursued! 
the  temperate  and  judicious  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
He,  indeed,  severely  prohibited  the  nocturnal  sacrifices 
of  the  Pagans,  and  magical  incantations,  and  occasionally 
Sectaries  §  who 
itity,  or  obnoxioi 
public  peace.  Bat,  with  these  few  exceptions,  he  al- 
lowed the  free  exercise  of  Religious  worship  to  aD, 
extending1  the  equal  protection  of  the  Law  to  Heretics, 
Jews,  and  Heathens.'!  In  consequence  of  this  mo- 
deration, and  of  the  Emperor's  strict  and 
administration  of  the  Laws,  the  Western  Churches, 
rally  speaking,  were  little  dtstmrbed  by 
animosities  or  rancorous  Persecutions,  so  Hisprareti 
the  reign  of  Constantius.^f 

>  Jo*  .an  « 
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363. 
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•  Tfceodorat  (lib.  v.  c  21.)  repr 
the  worship  of  Idol*,  and  Uu*  ataiemeat  i>  adopted  by  many  asoJern 
Ecclesiastical  Historiao*.  But  Tiiemntwas,  a  contemporary  Orator, 
and  hinuelf  it  fleslheo,  pcalUtely  aucrU  liic  contrary  ;  and  has  teaU- 

nooy  is  quoted,  and  ant  coatrauicied,  by  Socrates. 

f  II  i*  probable  thai  either  die  direct  influence  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  knowledge  of  bis  pscific  sentiments,  brought  about  the  Synod  of 
Anlioch,  in  which  a  sort  of  reconciliation  took  place  between  tha 


to  party  of  Acaciu*  of  Cesarca.  and  Ik*  Catholic*  who  ad- 
hered lo  Melelios,  Bishop  of  AnUoch.  The  former  agreed  to  receive 
the  definition*  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  latter  abated  something 
of  their  rigour  respecting  tbe  us*  of  the  term  cvntmUtantia/.  Tbs 
consequence  was  that  the  sincerity  of  the  Acaciaoi  was  doubtful ,  aod 
Meletius  and  his  friends  were  stigmatised  as  Serai-Ariaos  and  Mace- 


donians. 

J  Por  a  more  detailed  account  of  Jovian'*  proceedings,  Die  reader 
i*  referred  to  Socrates,  lib.  iii.  c.  24,  25.  Soumen,  lib.  vl  c.  3,  4,  5. 
Tbeodoret,  lib.  iv.  e.  1  —4. 

y  Particnlarly  the  Maoichcans  and  the  Dooatista,  the  former  of 
whom  were  accused  of  licrntiouane**,  and  of  practising  magical  in- 
esnution*  at  their  tec  rat  meeting*.  Tbs  Donatist*  were  regarded,  not 
only  as  rebels  against  the  Civil  authority,  but  a*  guilty  of  sacrilege  ia 
rebjptiiing  the  member*  of  a  different  communion. 

||  Alter  the  death  of  Julian,  tbe  Heathen  Temple*  were  often  at- 
larked,  and  sometimes  ilrmulithed  in  popular  tumult*.  Valenliniaa 
allowed  guard*  to  be  stationed  for  their  protection,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  consulted  the  feeling*  of  hi*  Christian  aubjecls  by  forbidding  any 
Christian  soldier  to  be  employed  ia  that  service. 

J  Socrates,  lib.  ir.  c  f.  I 


lib.  vs.  c.6.  Tbeodoret,  lib,  is. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  peaceably  go- 
'  rented  by  Iaiberius,  who,  after  his  return  from  banish- 
ment, retracted  his  profession  of  Arianism  and  his  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius,  and  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
Orthodox  pany.  That  party,  superior  in  numbers,  nnd 
no  longer  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Constantius,  or 
insidious  policy  of  Julian,  speedily  regained  the 
ascendancy.*  On  the  death  of  Iiberius,  a 
and  disgraceful  conflict  arose  between  two  rival  ■ 
dales  for  the  meant  See,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the 
aiuiali  of  Christian  Rome,  though  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  later  Ages.   Ddidmus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was 


Unite,  elected  to  succeed  Li 


de,  it  ap 


pears,  in  due  form  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  public 
authorities ;  but  a  considerable  party  in  the  Church, 
dissatisfied  with  his  character  and  with  his  conduct 
during  the  Ariao  Persecution,  protested  against  his  ap- 
pointment, and  elected  one  Ursicinus  in  opposition  to 
him.    The  Prelect  Juveatius  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop 
to  those  irregular  proceedings  ;  upon  which  a  popular 
commotion  was  excited,  and  a  number  of  the  friends  of 
Ursiciuus  assembled  in  the  Basilicn  of  SicmitJtis.  There 
they  were  attacked,  and  many  cruelly  massacred  by  the 
armed  psurtisaast  of  Damasus.    The  popular  fury  on 
both  side*  was  so  ureal,  that  the  Prefect  was  compelled 
to  provide  for  hie  safety  by  leaving  the  city ;  nor  could 
the  tumult  be  quelled  but  by  the  utmost  exercise  of  Im- 
perial authority.  The  vietory  remained  with  Damasus ;{ 
bis  election  was  con  tinned ;  and  the  rival  Pope,  with 
assay  of  his  abettors,  wan  banished  from  Rome.  With 
Uii*  exception,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Western  Churches 
experienced  no  material  interruption  during  the  reign 
of  Valeutiiiiaa,  and  Christianity  continued  to  make 
kit  at  but  rapid  advances,  both  in  the  Roman  Provinces 
sod  among  the  independent  Barbarians.    By  the  viper- 
ous, and,  in  the  main,  judicious  enactments  of  Valtm- 
Uuian,  the  prosperity  of  the  Western  Church  was  greatly 
promoted,  and  increased  dignity  and  importance  were 
attached  to  the  Christian  profession, 
r*    Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  under  the  rule  of  Vaiens,  brother  to  Valen- 
tinian,  but  resembling  hire  in  nothing  but  hit  ranks. 
A  proselyte  to  the  opinions  of  Eudoiiua,  the  Arian 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  he  was  bap. 

•  Liberm*,  in  hit  Epitllt  to  those  Eastern  fliidopa  who  renounced 
WacMonitnwm  and  Sern't-Ariantsm,  (apmt  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c  12) 
represents  aM  the  Westers  Biitiopi  as  having  disavowed  the  profct- 
««i  of  Rimini,  and  embraced  lh«  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council. 
TWs,  however,  most  be  understood  with  some  linitatioo,  a>  the  iro- 
porUat  See  of  MiUo  to  then,  aiu)  for  aotne  lime,  after  occupied  by 
IS*  Ariaa  Pretale  Auientius.  In  the  year  36.4,  Hilary,  Bishop  of 
Poit>«rs,  litdn  igornus contest  with  Auxentiu*,  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  be  was  a  Heretic,  aod  uoworthy  of  the  situation  which  he  held. 
But  Vatrntmian,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  being  either  de- 
ceived by  in  ambiguous  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  op  by  Auxeatius, 
or  resolved  to  pre*»f»e  a  strict  impartiality  in  those  contests,  not  only 
ht  the  possession  of  his  See,  but  ordered  Hilary  to 


t  la  a  petition  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  two  Presbyter*  of  the 
party  of  Orsicinus,  it  is  assarted  that  Damasus  marched  in  person  to 
Ota  attack,  at  the  head  of  his  Clergy  and  a  body  of  hired  Gladiators, 
and  Hitlef  a  hundred  and  sixty  dead  bodies  which  were  found,  not 
on*  belonged  to  bis  parly.  This  accusation  excites  the  choler  of 
Bnru«io«,  ltKJ  (■  discreetly  p*s*e<l  over  in  silence  by  Flcurv  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  Historians.  The  reflection*  which  the  Heathen 
ius  MsTcellmus  tales  occasion  from  this  incident  to  make  on 


the  ambition,  luxury,  end  worldly.ajiiodedncas  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
are  t«o  well  knows  to  need  quoting. 

oiooi.  lib.  vl.  c.23 


X  8oer.  lib,  is  e.  29. 
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fixed,  he  is  said  to  have  solemnly  sworn,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  that  Prelate,  to  exert  all  his  power  in  favour  of 
the  party  espoused  by  him,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
Cathulicistii.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  molested  the 
I'u^uns,  or  even  the  Heretics  ;  but  all  who  adhered  to 
the  Nicene*  opinions  were  exposed  to  a  severe  Perse- 
cution. At  Constantinople,  and  in  many  other  places, 
the  churches  were  forcibly  taken  away  from  tbe  Ortho- 
dox and  transferred  to  the  Arians.  Meletius,  Bishop  of 
Antioeh,  Eusebius  of  Samoaata,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
many  other  Catholic  pastors,  were  banished,  and  the 
most  arbitrary  measures  were  employed  to  force  |>ersons 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  conditioo  to  abjure  their  Faith. 
In  Cappadocia  those  measures  were  opposed,  with 
some  degree  of  success,  by  the  seal  and  activity  of 
Basil,  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  his  friend  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen ;  the  high  character  and  firm  and  intrepid  con- 
duct of  both  of  whom  commanded  the  respect,  or  excited 
the  awe  of  the  Emperor,  and  procured  them  an  indul- 
gence which  wait  granted  to  few.  At  Alexandria,  also, 
Admnasius  was  protected  from  the  Imperial  officers  by 
their  fear  of  a  popular  commotion  ;  and  during  his  life 
hit  followers  experienced  comparatively  little  molesta- 
tion. Afler  his  death,  the  Arian  a,  supported  by  the 
Pra-fect  Palladium,  forcibly  introduced  Lucius,  a  man 
previously  conspicuous  by  hit  rancorous  opposition  to 
Athanasius,  into  the  vacant  See.  Peter,  who  bad  been 
appointed  to  it  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Catho- 
lics, was  imprisoned  ;  all  the  Clctfry  who  espoused  his 
cause  were  banished  ;  and  throughout  Egypt  innumera- 
ble acts  of  cruelly  and  oppression  were  exercised  upon 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Nicene  doctrines,  especially 
the  Monks,  whose  zealous  opposition  to  Arianism  t 
rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

The  Arians  mipht.  perhaps,  have  been  more  sue- 
ceasful  in  their  eflorts  to  secure  a  complete  ascendancy 
if  they  bud  not  been  weakened  by  their  own  dissensions. 
Their  numerical  strength  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  tlie  Goths  \  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace,  who,  at 
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*  A  copious,  and,  probably,  somewhat  exaggerated  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Orthodox  under  Velcns,  is  giten  by  Socrate.%  lib.  nr. 
c  4.  tt  sen.,  Solum,  lib.  si.  c.  G.  el  $ej^  sad  pemcularty  by  Tbea* 
doret,  lit.  iv.  c.  22—36. 

f  tiibbon  (vol.  i>.  c.  21.)  extenuates  the  Persecution  of  Valeos, 
and  tries  to  make  it  appear  l>ial  bis  agent*  often  exceeded  their  mas- 
ter's io»trU"  tioirt  a.id  intentions.  In  such  matters  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disciiminate  between  the  portion  of  blame  due  to  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  or  to  his  adti»er»  and  agtnls;  but  ilie  maxim,  V""  font 
per  alttrum,  /aril  prr  it,  seems  as  jiuuy  applicable  to  Princes  as  to 
persons  of  an  inferior  claas.  It  is  certain  that  many  severities  wen* 
exercised  against  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  rigurout  prohibition  of 
their  Religious  worship  was  not  the  least.  It  is  no  less  certain  that 
V aiens  often  interfered  personally  in  the  conlroterty  is  a  busy  med- 
dling manner;  an  I  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  impartial  Mar- 
cellinus,  wbo  represents  bun  as  ot  crudcldatrm  pmc/imm,  wbrngrmtU 
in'/inMm  itijuriunim,  trariMaVao,  c/rratAamtiDifa  asne  dtJ^TcnliA  vtntt 
fain  facile  patenlcm,  would  not  Irad  us  to  suppose  that  be  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  in  hi*  name  on  a  Body  of  mea 
wbo  thaailed  bis  views  and  inclination*  ;  but  rather  stake  us  suspect 
that,  on  some  occasions,  hi*  direct  share  io  them  wsa  greater  tbsa 
Gibbon  it  willing  to  admit 

J  The  time  of  the  first  conversion  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
tlie  Goths  to  Christianity,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  em- 
bracing /.danism,  are  so  variously  slated  by  lite  Ecclesiastical  Uista» 
risns,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  oa  those 
points.  Tlie  different  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers  are  industri- 
ously brought  Ingetberby  Mascou,  Gtttkiektt  <trr  TntKhtn,  book  vii. 
sec.  39, 40.  p.  317 — Hi.  However,  tl:*re  seem*  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  many  of  them  embraced  the  Christian  Faith  early  in  the  IVtfi 
century  ;  that  about  a.  d  372,  Die  Pagan  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
instituted  a  soerc  Persecution  against  many  of  his  l«b- 
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it  is  said,  through  the  influence  of  their  Bishop,  Ul- 
philas,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arius  in  the  time  of 
Valens,  and  by  their  subsequent  conquests  disseminated 
them  through  n  great  part  of  Western  Europe.  But 
the  division*  *  among  them  were  almost  infinite,  and 
(though  frequently  relating  only  to  minor  point*  of  doc- 
trine) effectually  preveuted  all  unanimity  and  concert 
in  their  proceedings.  Many  of  the  Semi-Arians  and 
Macedonians  were  so  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
pure  Arians,  that  rather  than  hold  any  communion  with 
them,  they  chose  to  reunite  themselves  to  theCatholics.f 
The  Eunomians  were  at  variance  with  all  other  sects, 
and  even  among  themselves;  so  that  though  Valens 
was  able  for  a  time  to  harass  and  depress  the  Orthodox, 
he  could  not  organize  bis  own  party,  composed  of  such 
discordant  materials,  into  a  compact  and  permanent 
society. 

Gratian,  the  son  and  successor  of  Valentinian,  though 
of  a  mild  and  pacifie  disposition,  did  not  exercise  his 
.  father's  impartiality  in  Religious  matters.  Imbued  by 
y  St.  Ambrose.;  Bishop  of  Milun.  with  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  and,  perhaps,  with  something  of  an 
intolerant  spirit,  he  soon  showed  a  disposition  to  circum- 
scribe §  the  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Sectaries.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  tolerated  the  Arians ;  ||  but  the 
Eunomians,  the  Pholinians,  and  the  Manichnans  were 
prohibited  from  holding  any  public  Religious  assembly  ; 
and  the  Donatists  were  commanded  to  surrender  all  the 
churches  in  their  possession  to  the  Catholics,  and  for- 
bidden, under  severe  penalties,  even  to  hold  any  private 
conventicle.  When  the  death  of  Valens  placed  Gratian 
at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  exiled  4]  Prelates 
were  immediately  recalled ;  and  though  not  immediately 
restored  to  their  lost  dignities  and  emoluments,  espe- 
cially where  the  Arians  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  contemplation.     The  Pagans,**  though  nominally 


jeeti  oe  account  of  tbeir  attachment  lo  it ;  and  that  their  lap*  into 
Arianism  look  place,  during  the  reign  of  Valeos. 


t  This  reconciliation,  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  took  pi  tea 
in  the  ytir  365,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Kustethius  of  Sebaale, 
whose  subsequent  conduct  made  it  appear  that  he  acted  more  from 
policy  than  conviction,  on  this  occasion. 

J  Upon  the  death  of  Aoxentins,  a.  d.  374,  Ambrose,  who  was  then 
Governor  of  the  Province,  was  chosen  to  succeed  birn  by  popular  ac- 
clamation. Though  a  Uvman,  and  not  even  baptized  at  the  lime  of 
hit  election,  he  applied  himself  to  zealously  to  hit  new  profeuion, 
that  he  quickly  surpassed  mo«t  of  hia  contemporaries,  and  became, 
through  his  talent*,  and  hi*  infli 


arbiter  of  the  affair,  of  the  Wealero  Churches.  It  it  aaay  to  perceive 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  Tery  ioaigoincaut  coo- 
pared  with  that  exercised  by  Ambrose. 

$  Sofom  lib.  vii.  c.  1. 1  and  for  Gratian'*  Laws  against  Heretic*, 
tee  CM.  Tkroda*.  lib.  xvi.  til.  5. 1  4,  5. 

|]  The  A  riant  would  not  have  escaped,  if  the  second  Constitution  of 
Oratiaa,  published  a  o.  379  against  Heretic*,"  Owttn  neii/er,"  had 
been  acted  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  the  letter.  But  this  does 
uot  seem  to  hate  been  the  cane ;  at  least  the  Arians  were  allowed  lo 
retain  their  churches,  even  those  which  they  had  usurped  from  the 
Catholics,  till  *ome  time  after  the  secession  of  Theodosius. 

•j  Though  persons  who  have  suffered  under  Religious  Persecution 
are  seldom  di-posed  lo  show  much  forbearance  towards  those  whom 
the-  retard  at  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes,  some  of  the  restored 
Cuholic  itUhr-p*  had  the  magnanimity  to  offer  to  leave  their  Ariao 
c  unoetitort  in  possession  of  their  Sees,  in  case  they  would  content 
tv  embrace  the  Nirene  faith.    8070m.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

Gratian's  Laws  againtt  the  Pagan*  do  not  now  appear  in  the 
/•eWwrion  Cade.  They  are,  however,  mentioned  by  the  Heathen 
Orator  Symmaebat,  /testa,  ad  /Wen/in,  aa  well  as  by  Ambrose,  in 
bis  Reply  lo  Symmaehas,  and  are  appealed  to  in  a  subsequent  Consti- 
tution of  HoDorias,  CW.  7W».  lib.  xvi.  tit.  10.  L  20.  Dr 
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tolerated,  were  subjected  to  various  vexatious  restric-  nf  the 
lions  ;  their  Priests  were  deprived  of  manv  privileges  Christ** 
and  exemptions,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  tbem  ;' and  plain  Chunht ' 
indications  were  given  that  the  liberal  policy  observed 
by  Jovian  and  Valentinian  was  about  to  be  succeeded  ^ 
by  a  very  different  system.  ' 

It  was  reserved  for  Theodosius,  a  Prince  of  greater  u' 
talents  and  energy  than  Gratian,  but  acting  upon  the  A.  „ 
same  maxims,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ad  vis-  400' 
era,  to  carry  this  change  into  effect  Immediately  after  PoKr?  K 
his  baptism,  *  his  seal  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  displayed  letVaiw 
itself  in  a  scries  of  intolerant  enactments  against  Here-  ofT""^ 
tics.f  On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  where  Arian-  ** 
ism  had  predominated  daring  forty  years,  Demophilus, 
the  successor  of  Eudoxius,  was  immediately  required  to 
embrace  the. Nicene  Fuith,  or  renounce  his  Bishopric. 
As  he  refused  lo  change  his  principles,  he,  and  the 
Clergy  who  adhered  lo  him,  were  expelled  from  the 
city.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Valens,  had  come  lo  take  charge  of  the  oppressed  and 
scattered  Catholics}  of  Constantinople,  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacant  See,  by  the  arbitral  y  interposition  of  the 
Emperor,  rather  than  by  a  regular  canonical  appoint- 
ment. $  The  Sectaries  were  prohibited  from  holding  any 
Religious  assembly  within  the  walls  of  towns,  and  a 
commission  was  issued,  by  which  the  Imperial  officers 
were  empowered  to  eject  them  from  the  churches  which 
they  had  usurped,  and  to  reinstate  the  Catholics.  This 
mandate  was  rigidly  enforced,  and,  shortly  after,  the 
Heretica  were  forbidden  to  consecrate  Bishops,  or  to 
erect  places  of  worship,  either  in  the  cities  or  the 
country.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  these  sweeping 
measures.  In  many  districts  the  Arians  were  in  an  hu- 
miliating minority ;  in  others,  where  their  numbers 
were  greater,  they  were  so  divided  into  factions,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  unity  of  purpose.  Their  Religious 
principles,  moreover,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  support 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  ||  They 
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system  ;  and  thus  the  public  profession  of  that  doctrine. 


triumphant  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  was 
suppresswl  almost  without  a  straggle. 

While  Theodosius,  in  the  East,  thus  endeavoured  to  Coaooct 


*  Theodosius  was  baptised  in  Ihe  beginning  of  the  year  380,  at 
Thesaalooica,  by  Aseholiut,  Bishop  of  that  place.  The  famous  Law, 
"  CWncfee  Duptr/ot,"  which  declares  tbafailb  professed  by  Pope  Dn- 
masus  ana  Peter  of  Alexandria  lo  be  the  only  true  one.  and  every 
departure,  from  it  to  be  impious  and  heretical,  was  promulgated  a  few 
days  alter.  Soiom.  lib.  vii.  c  4,  and  compare  Cod.  Tk-d».  lib.  xvi. 
tic  1.1.  2  ne  Fuk  Colho/id. 

f  The  7%ea<AM>a*  OxtV  (lib.  xvi.  tit.  5.  Iff  Htrrrtmi)  contain 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  rigorous  Constitutions  by  this  Emperor  against 
toe  various  denominations  of  Sectaries. 

J  The  exerciseof  the  Catholic  worship  had  been  so  completely  tup- 
pressed  al  Constantinople  that  Gregory  was  forced  lo  assemble  hit  con- 
gregation in  a  private  apartment;  and  even  this  ptoerrd.ng  was  at- 
tended with  some  risk.  The  apartment  was  called  ./ihuIuki,  is  being 
the  place  of  the  rrtmrrrction  of  the  Nicene  Kaiih.  Soiom.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 

$  The  question  of  the  validity  nf  Gregory's  appointment  was  ren- 
dered still  more  perplexed,  by  Masirous  Ibe  Cynic,  a  worthless  per- 
son, who  first  insinusted  himself  into  Gregory's  favour,  and  then 
surreptitiously  obtained  consecration,  as  Archbishopjsf  Constantinople, 
by  the  Egyptian  Bishupe.  The  Weatera  Prelates  were  at  variant  o 
with  those  of  the  Bast  about  this  time,  and  for  a  while  they  espoused 
the  cause  of  Maximo*,  and  opposed  the  promotion  of  Gregory. 

||  Gibbon's  remarks  on  Ihe  cause  of  the  want  of  t!rnuM«s  manifested 
by  the  Arians  at  this  lime,  (vol.  v.  ch.  xxvii.)  though  made  in  no 
friendly  spirit,  are,  upon  the  whole,  just  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  whole  tenour  of  KcclcMSMical  History  shows  that  a  Christian 
Seel,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  carries  a  principle  of  decay 
in  iU  own  bosom. 
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suppress  Heresy  by  penal  enactments,  and  to  unite  the 
Orthodox  (with  whatever  success)  by  the  convocation 
of  tbe  Council  of  Constantinople,*  Ambrose  exerted 
himself  zealously  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  West. 
Through  his  influence,  Pnlladius  and  Secundianus,  the 
only  Arian  Bishops  of  note  within  Gratian's  dominions, 
were  condemned  and  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  Aquilcia. 
The  accession  of  the  younger  Valentinian  revived,  how- 
ever, tbe  hopes  and  spirits  of  that  Sect  His  mother, 
had  long  been  a  proselyte  to  their  doctrines, 
though  she  concealed  her  sentiments  during  her  hus- 
ban<rs  lifetime.  The  virtual  sovereignly  of  Italy  and 
Illyricum  having  fallen  into  her  hands  by  the  death 
of  Gratia i),  she  employed  it  to  secure  a  free  exercise 
of  their  Religion, t  and  an  equality  of  privileges  for  her 
own  party.  But  when,  in  pursuance  of  those  objects, 
•he  demanded  that  one  of  the  principal  churches  in 
Milan,  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  should  be 
surrendered  for  her  accommodation,  she  was  encoun- 
tered by  Ambrose,  who  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer 
every  extremity  rather  than  allow  the  churches  of  God 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  worship  of  Heretics.  The  Em- 
press strained  every  nerve,  not  neglecting  intimidation, 
to  carry  her  point,  but  the  firmuess  and  intrepidity  of 
the  Archbishop  prevailed.  Shortly  after,  Justina,  or 
hrr  ministers,  contrived  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment against  Ambrose,  apparently  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  infringed  the  toleration  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror to  his  Aiiao  subjects.  But  the  Archbishop,  fore- 
seeing the  dangers  to  which  his  flock  would  be  exposed 
during  his  absence,  boldly  refused  to  obey  the  sentence, 
and  though  matters  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  that 
he  was  actually  besieged  in  his  Cathedral  by  the  Impe- 
rial troops,  his  firmness,  aided  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal 
of  the  people  of  Milan  in  his  cause,  and  by  the  dexte- 
rous interposition  of  a  few  miracles,  {  (a  species  of  ma- 
chinery already  extensively  employed,)  finally  triumphed 
over  all  opposition. §  The  influence  which  Theodosius 
soon  after  obtained  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  finally  extin- 
guished the  hopes  and  completed  the  downfal  of  the 
Arian  faction  in  the  West. 

Though  Theodosius  was  severe  in  enacting  penalties 
against  Heretics,  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  lenient  in 
enforcing  ihem,  and  was  satisfied  with  preventing  the 
public  profession  of  obnoxious  opinions.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  usurper  Maximus,  aided  by  two  Catholic  Pre- 
lates of  very  equivocal  character,  to  set  the  first  example, 


one  alas!  too  fatally  followed,  of  persecuting 
to  death  for  their  Religious  opinions.  Their  victims 
were  Priscillian,  Bishop  of  Avila,  in  Spain,  with  several 
of  his  followers,  male  and  female.  He  had  imbibed  a 
system,  compounded,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  errors  of  the 
ManichiEans  and  of  the  Gnostics,  first  introduced  into 


Of  the 

C  briil  i-in 
Church, &c. 


•  This  Synod  created  more  divisions  than  it  healed.  Tha  Mace- 
doniina.  whom  the  Emperor  hoped  to  reconcile,  were  completely 


u -       w  no  [ia[.-i>ntfr*i  rum.    asnom.  no.  sit.  c.  / 
f  ll  if  extraordinary  that  the  Constitution 
jranU  his  Ariat,  auhjecl*  the  moot  ample  liberty 
which  he  even  seem*  to  adroit  the  Orthodoxy  ol 


Spain  by  an  Egyptian  named  Mark ;  and,  by  his  elo- 
quence and  address,  he  had  made  many  proselytes. 


the  difference*  already  existing  between  the  Western  nod 
the  Eastern  Churche*  were  augmented,  and  the  illustrious  and  amiable 
Gregory  Naziartzen  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  hu  brother  Pre- 
tties, hein£  forced  to  resign  his  Archbishopric  in  order  lo  make  room 
for  Nectartns,  a  man  much  inferior  to  Oregory  in  every  respect,  and 
elected  under  circumstances  highly  discreditable,  both  to  himself,  and 
those  who  patronised  him.    Soxom.  lib.  sit.  c.  7,  8. 

whereby  Valentiaiaa 
of  conscience,  and  in 
>  Orthodoxy  of  Ihe  Creed  of  Rimini, 
is  still  eitaat  is  the  Tkrodetiam  Cult,  under  lha  titles  Dr  Ftde  t'a/Ao- 
•rat 

,  J  lie  was  directed,  in  a  dream,  to  the  bodies  of  two  unknown 
martyrs,  Gervasiut  and  Protasius,  by  which  holy  rttict  the  usual  ntJ- 
rtrulous  cures  were  wrought.  The  Arians  discerned  the  artifice,  and 
exclaimed  against  it ;  bat  the  Empress  and  her  advisers  dared  not 
coo ictt (J  against  the  Religious  frenzy  of  the  people. 

{  We  have  a  circumstantial  account  of  these  contests  with  Julias 
fioro  the  Den  of  Ambrose  hirnsell.    Eput.  20,  21,  22,  tVc.  Compart 
lib.  vil.  c.  13. 
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His  errors,  or  his  popularity,  excited  the  alarm  of  "Ida-  40O. 
cius,  Bishop  of  Meriola,  and  Ithacius,  Bishop  of  Sos-  Pete  of 
suba,  by  whose  joint  influence  his  doctrines  were  con-  M«*jll»» 
demned  at  the  Council  of  Saragossa,  Not  satisfied  foU 
with  this  triumph,  they  obtained,  after  much  importu- 
nity, a  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  Emperor  Gra- 
tian  against  Priscillian  and  his  followers.  The  leaders 
of  the  party,  however,  contrived  to  procure  the  revo- 
cation of  that  sentence,  and  the  restoration  of  their 
churches.  On  their  reinstatement  they  engaged  the 
people  and  the  Imperial  officers  so  completely  in  their 
interest,  that  Ithacius  was  in  his  turn  compelled  to  fly. 
Full  of  rcseutmeut,  be  applied  to  Maximus,  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  Gratiau  had  led  that  usurper  in  possession 
of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  represented  the  principles  and 
Conduct  of  the  Priscillianists  in  the  most  odious  light. 
Maximus  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and  ordered  Pris- 
cillian and  his  principal  associates  tn  be  apprehended  and 
tried  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod  at  Bourdeaux.  Pris- 
cillian having  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  the  Cause  was 
carried  before  the  Civil  Tribunal,  and,  notwithstanding 
thp  humane  intercession  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  who 
represented  that  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  Church 
would  be  a  sufficient  punishment,  and  that  it  was  a 
thing  unheard  of,  that  Secular  Judges  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  errors  in  Faith  and  Doctrine,  he  was  finally 
condemned  and  executed.    Six  of  his  associates,  among 


whom  were  Euchrocia,  a  noble  Aquitanian  matron,  and 
Latronianus,  an  eminent  Poet,  shared  the 


a.  n. 
384. 


Instantius,  a  Spanish  Prelate,  already  condemned  by 
the  Synod  of  Bourdeaux,  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
Scilly  ;  the  meaner  disciples  were  dispersed  through 
various  parts  of  Gaul.*  These  proceedings,  equally 
irregular  and  barbarous,  excited  general  reprobation ; 
and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Ambrose  aud  St.  Martin, 
whose  zeal  for  the  Catholic  Faith  sometimes  amounted 
to  intolerance,  that  they  openly  and  fearlessly  expressed 
their  abhorrence  of  the  sanguinary  conduct  of  Maximus, 
and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  hold  Religious  commu- 
nion either  with  him,  or  his  instigators,  Idacius  and 
Ithacius. 

The  Religious  liberty  of  the  Pagans,  though  consi-  Downfal  of 
derably  abridged  by  Gratinn,  was  yet  greater  than  had 
been  allowed  by  the  Laws  of  Constantine  and  his  im- 
mediate successors.  The  Priests  and  Vestals  were  de- 
prived of  their  immunities ;  the  revenues  of  the  Tem- 
ples were  confiscated  for  the  service  of  the  State ;  but 
the  Heathen  rites  of  their  forefathers  were  still  allowed 
to  those  who  were  conscientiously  attached  to  them, 
provided  they  abstained  from  nocturnal  sacrifices  aud 
magical  incantations.  But  when  Theodosius,!  in  tbe 
early  part  of  his  reign,  prohibited  the  immolation  of 
victims,  their  superstition  wus  attacked  in  its  most  vital 


*  Sutpic.  Sever.  Mitt.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  c  65. 

t  The  Laws  of  this  Emperor  and  his  successors  ajsinst  Hcslhenism, 
which  arc  numerous,  are  preserved  in  the  TheoJanm  Code,  lib.  iri, 
lit.  10.  Or  P«gOm»  Saerijkiu  H  Tnsse/u. 
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part,*  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  success  of 
his  measures  against  Heresy,  and  his  triumph  over 
Maxlmus  emboldened  him  to  proceed  to  steps  of  a  still 
more  decisive  kind,  am)  to  attempt  the  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  already  tottering  fabric  of  Paganism.  A  Com- 
mission was  issued  to  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  directing 
him  to  close  all  Heathen  Temples  within  his  jurisdiction ; 
and  while  the  Imperial  officers  were  engaged  in  this 
task.t  assisted  by  the  Clergy,  and  especially  by  the 
Monks,  with  a  vigour  not  always  strictly  legal,  Theo- 
dositis  gradually  increased  the  rigour  of  his  legislative 
prohibitions.  A  Law  was  passed  in  the  year  391, 
declaring  that  to  enter  a  Heathen  Temple,  with  a 
Religious  purpose,  was  an  offence  liable  to  a  fine  of 
fifteen  pounds  of  gold  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  not 
only  all  public,  but  even  all  private  and  domestic,  exer- 
cise of  Heathen  rites  was  interdicted  under  the  severest 
penalties. I  In  some  few  instances,  the  intemperate  and 
tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  Monks  in  destroying  the 
Temples,  excited  the  opposition  of  the  fanatical  Heathen 
peasantry,  and  at  Alexandria  a  serious  commotion, 
fatal  to  many  Christians,  was  occasioned  by  the  injudi- 
cious measures  of  the  Patriarch  Theophilus.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  Pagans  showed  little  disposition 
to  incur  the  rigorous  penalties  of  the  Laws,  still  less  to 
become  martyrs  for  a  Religion  so  little  calculated  to 
inspire  real  faith  or  fortitude.  Some  show  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Paganism  was  made  at  Rome,  where  the 
votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition  still  had  a  strong 
party,  both  among  the  Senate  and  populace.  But  trie 
eloquent  exertions  of  Symmnclnts,  the  champion  of 
Heathenism,  were  easily  baffled  by  Ambrose, $  who  en- 
countered him  with  equal  ability,  better  argument,  and 
a  confident  reliance  on  the  support  of  his  Sovereign ; 
and  not  long  after,  a  more  important  victory  was  gained, 
in  an  enactment  by  the  Senate,  carried,  through  the 
influence  of  Theodosius,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
that  Christianity  should  fur  the  future  be  the  sole  Re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  State.  This  decisive  measure 
sealed  the  ruin  of  Paganism  in  Rome  and  its  depen- 
dencies. The  Senators  and  Nobles  hastened  to  con- 
firm, nominally  at  least,  to  the  dominant  Religion ;  the 
inferior  citizens  followed  their  example,  and  St.  Jerome 
was  in  a  little  while  able  to  boast  that  every  Heathen 
altar  in  Rome  was  forsaken,  and  every  Temple  had 
become  a  place  of  desolation.  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
the  sons  and  successors  of  Theodosius,  trod  closely  in 
his  steps ;  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Clergy,  especially 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  work  of  conversion  and 
instruction,  powerfully  seconded  the  vigorous  measures 

*  There  h  an  ambi|jruityin  the  l*w  published  a.  a.  381.  &'  etna 
Telilu  •acryftiu.  ((W.  TkroHut.  lib.  mi.  lit.  A*  I.  7.  /Je  Pafamu) 
which  mig  hi  teem  to  justify  the  inference  that  every  species  of  secri- 
Being  wu  not  prohibited.  Zoeimus  and  Libaniua  both  concur  in 
affirming,  that  the  immolation  of  victim*  was  forbidden  a  boot  this 
time,  and  that  only  the  ate  of  incense  was  allowed ;  bat  it  it  not 
quite  clear  whether  they  allude  to  the  above  Liw,  or  to  the  one 
addressed  to  Cynegios,  a.  ».  385.  Vid.  Cod.  Thtodat.  lib.  xvl.  tit.  s. 
I.  9.  with  Godnfroy'e  commentary. 

f  Theodorat,  I.  v.  c.  21.  and  Sommen.l.vii.  c.  II.  give  an  Account 
of  the  destruction  of  Idolatry  in  the  Eastern  Umpire. 

I  The  terms  of  the  Lav  are  sufficiently  comprehensive:  Nuiltu 

crdal ;  vtt  teretiart  pimlt,  Lartm  iy<tr,  mem  Gorrant,  Prmle* 
wuturt  tvnem/at,  tettndat  /aasuao,  impontJ  /era,  trrta  mtprntiml. 
CW.  Thnd.  lib.  xvi.  lit.  x.  L  VI.  The  penalty  imposed  wis  confisca- 
tion of  tho  house  or  property  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or, 
ia  certain  cases,  a  fine  of  tweoty-fivn  pounds  of  gold. 
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of  the  Emperors,  so  that,  at  the  clow  of  the  IVth  cen-  Of  tie 
tury,  the  open  profession  of  Paganism  was  confined  to  ^mia- 
the  inhabitants  of  some  obscure  Provinces,  and  to  a  „ 
few  Philosophers  and  men  of  rank,  whose  talents,  ou 
the  one  hand,  or  whose  Civil  and  military  services,  on 
the  other,  induced  their  Governors  to  tolerate  or  connive 
at  their  Religious  opinions.  Of  the  converts  thus  ob- 
tained to  Christianity,  many,  doubtless,  were  honestly 
and  fairly  convinced  by  force  of  argument,  and  thus  far 
were  the  interests  of  true  Religion  promoted.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Theodosius 
were,  upon  the  whole,  injurious  to  the  purity  and  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  churches  were  filled  with 
hypocritical  pretenders,  who,  influenced  by  secular  force 
or  sordid  self-interest,  assumed  the  denomination  of 
Christians  .while  their  hearts  were  still  attached  to  their 
former  superstitions.  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  Christian  Church  if  the  evil  had  been  confined  to 
the  mere  admission  of  these  spurious  members.  But, 
unfortunately,  their  Spiritual  rulers,  aware  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  this  portion  of  their  converts,  and  anxious  to 
conciliate  them,  rashly  compromised  the  dignity  and 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  adulterating  it  with  Pagan 
superstitions  and  human  inventions.  The  evils  caused 
by  thus  alloying  pure  Religion  with  superstition  and 
falsehood  have  subsisted  ever  since  ;  and  most  of  the 
gross  and  debasing  practices  which  deform  Christianity 
in  Roman  Catholic  Countries,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  this  source. 

The  retrospect  of  the  IVth  century,  the  most  impor-  Prorrr«  <f 
tant  period,  perhaps,  between  the  first  promulgation  of  ChrmiuM'./ 
Christianity  and  the  Reformation,  is  in  some  points  of 
view  not  unfavourable.    The  boundaries  of  the  visible 


Church  were  extended,  and  the  numbers  of  her  subjects 
were  considerably  increased.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  success,  and 
Churches  were  organized  in  Armenia,  Iberia,  and 
Abyssinia  A  considerable  Tribe  of  Saracens,  also, 
subject  to  Queen  Muvia,  or  Moavia,  is  said  to  have 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Valeria.  Many 
of  the  Pagan  Gauls  were  converted,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  In  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Gospel  began  to  make  some  progress 
in  the  frontier  Provinces  of  Germany  ;  Bnd  if  the  Irish 
Annalists  may  be  credited,  the  Culdees  formed  various 
establishments  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  laboured  diligently  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
barbarous  natives.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  grati- 
fying picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  has  its 
dark  side:  indeed,  a  full  and  impartial  m>-.»     i  the 


Uiry. 


subject  is  calculated  to  give  the  enlightened  and  pic 
Christian  almost  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  As  the 
Church  increased  in  numbers,  she  also  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  and  the  evils 
which  seldom  fail  to  follow  in  the  train  of  prosperity, 
soon  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Artful  and  unprin- 
cipled men  perceived  the  power  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion upon  the  human  mind,  and  abused  it  to  their  own 
evil  purposes.  Ambitious  Sovereigns  learned  to  make 
the  Church  an  engine  of  State,  and  equally  ambitious- 
Ecclesiastics  conceived  the  bold  design  of  subjecting 
the  Civil  power  to  Spiritual  tyranny.  Errors  in  doctrine 
were  made  inveterate  by  severity  and  injudicious  oppo- 
sition ;  errors  in  practice  were  frequently  connived  at 
through  sordid  and  selfish  motives.  Thus  Schisms  and 
Heresies  were  multiplied  and  perpetuated ;  seeds  of 
corruption  were  sown,  which  speedily  grew  up  in  rank 
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P.»fty  and  mischievous  luxuriance ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  nearly  all  the  erroneous  doctrines, 
fn°  corrupt  practices,  and  Religious  factions  of  the  present 
day  may  be  traced  to  this  period. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  Church  suffered  but 
(UD  little  from  external  violence,  at  least  within  the  limits 
jqq'  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  we  except  the  Persecution 
ir**-  om^fr  Valcns,  the  effects  of  which  were  transient,  she 
was  uniformly  protected  by  the  Civil  power,  and  her 
worst  foes  were  those  of  her  own  household.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Athanaric  the  Goth, 
ire  probably  exaggerated ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  martyrdoms  occurred  among  them. 
NicetAS  anil  Sabbas  are  spoken  of  as  the  most  eminent 
victims :  of  the  former,  little  is  known;  the  Ad*  of  the 
latter  have  been  preserved,  and,  making  allowance  for 
an  alloy  of  the  marvellous,  from  which  few  Histories  of 
martyrdoms  are  exempt,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  authenticity.  The  last  Persecution  under  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,*  between  the  years  830  and  370,  was 
of  a  more  serious  character.  That  Monarch,  exasperated 
by  Political  and  Religious  causes  against  his  Christian 
(objects,  pursued  them  with  such  unrelenting  rigour, 
that  the  Church  in  that  Country  never  completely  re- 
covered from  its  effcets. 
Vct»a»  Th*  disposition  already  shown  by  the  Bishops  of 
*  h*us  Rome  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  their  brethren. 
>"■»*»•  was  held  in  check  during  the  lives  of  Theodosius  and 
'  ^tto.  A'Bhroee.  The  Pontiff  Oamasus  was  succeeded,  in 
365,  by  Siricius,  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  and  re- 
markable only  as  the  first  Pope  of  whom  we  have 
any  genuine  Decretal  Epistles.  He  was  succeeded, 
a.  o.  399,  by  Anastatius,  whose  claim  to  notice  rests  only 
on  his  condemnation  of  the  Works  of  Origen,  which 
he  probably  did  not  understand,  and  on  his  persecution 
of  the  learned  RufBnus,  Origen's  apologist  and  trans- 
lator. At  the  same  time,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, placed  by  a  Decree  of  the  Second  General 
Council  on  an  equality  with  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  began 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction  and  their  prerogatives. 
Their  views  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  celebrated 
Chrysostom,  who  succeeded  Nectarius  in  398,  and  who 
soon  showed  that  his  ambition  equalled  his  genius.  On 
the  death  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  Timothy,  a  man  of 
little  note  or  influence,  governed  that  See  for  about  four 
years.    He  was  succeeded  by  Theophilus,  an  able,  bold. 


•  The  b*»t  account  of  the  Persian  Persecutions  U  contained  ia  the 
Syria*  Martyreiagy,  published  by  Stephen  Assemsnoi.  In  the  ftrst 
put  of  the  Work,  attributed  la  Marulha*,  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Sapor  are  described  in  a  staple,  una  fleeted  manner, 
and  without  the  nraiah  of  improbable  ruiraclci,  so  usoal  io  Btrretire* 
of  this  k.nd. 


active,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  man,  famous  for  bis     Of  the 
vigorous  proceedings  against  Heathenism,  and  still  p?*1"?''* 
more  so  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Origenista,  and  (^h^ci'^&c,' 
his  rancorous  persecution  of  Chrysostom.    In  the  mean     ~  v 
time  the  Church  of  Antioch  was  disturbed  by  a  singular  A'°™ 
Schism.    When  Eudoxius  was  translated  from  AntJoch  3/33 
to  Constantinople,  Meletius  was  regularly  ordained  in      to  * 
his  room.    A  small  faction,  however,  called  the  Eusta-     a.  u. 
thians,  suspecting  his  Orthodoxy,  refused  to  acknow-  400 
led^e  him  as  their  lawful  pastor,  and  persuaded  Lucifer, 
Bishop  of  Calaris,  to  consecrate  a  Presbyter  named 
Paulinus,  in  opposition  to  him.   The  Schism  was  pro- 
longed and  aggravated,  first  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Popes 
and  other  Western  Bishops,  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Paulinus ;  and  afterwards  by  the  perverseness  and 
bad  faith  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  appointing  Flavian  as  Meletius's  successor,  in 
spite  of  an  express  pledge,  that  upon  the  demise  of  one 
of  the  rival  Prelates,  the  survivor  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  disputed  See.   After  the 
death  of  Paulinus  in  389,  his  party,  not  choosing  to 
acknowledge  Flavian,  elected  one  Evagrius.  The  dispute 
was  not  terminated  till  the  year  398,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Evagrius,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  had  the 
address  to  prevail  upon  his  party  not  to  appoint  any 
successor ;  and  Chrysostom  persuaded  the  Western 
Bishops  to  admit  Flavian  to  their  communion. 

The  death  of  Theodosius  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  Cooditioaof 
Sectaries,  as  Arcadius  and  Honorius  rather  increased  lhe  P"nf'- 
than  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  father's  laws  against  ect* 
Heresy.  At  the  close  of  the  IVth  century,  the  different 
denominations  of  Arians,  and  the  Macedonians,  weak- 
ened by  their  own  dissensions  and  by  the  want  of  able 
leaders,  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance,  and 
in  many  places  conformed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Manichseans,  though  proscribed 
and  declared  infamous,  were  still  numerous,  and,  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  evaded  the  rigorous  laws 
directed  against  them,  by  dissembling  their  opinions, 
and  disguising  themselves  under  a  variety  of  appella- 
tions. The  steadfastness  with  which  the  Novations 
adhered  to  the  Nicene  Faith  during  the  Arian  Perse* 
cution,  procured  them  a  degree  of  indulgence  scarcely 
experienced  by  any  other  Sect ;  and  their  Church  at 
Constantinople,  under  the  directiou  of  Sisinnius,  an 
able  and  accomplished  Prelate,  is  described  as  being  in 
a  flourishing  condition  in  the  time  of  Arcadius.  The 
numbers  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  African  Donatists, 
rendered  them  exceedingly  troublesome  both  to  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  power.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  this  Sect,  and  the  various  Synods  which  were  assem- 
bled in  order  to  repress  them,  will  be  treated  in  another 
Chapter. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  Christian  Writers  of  the  IVth  century  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  lid  and  If td ;  and 
their  Works  are,  generally  speaking,  more  voluminous, 
and  of  a  more  elaborate  nature.  Wc  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  dilate  much  on  their  general  character  as 
authors,  since  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  merits 
and  defects  of  their  predecessors  are  no  less  applicable 
to  them.  In  learning,  eloquence,  and  in  the  graces  of 
composition,  many  of  them  equalled,  or  perhaps  even 
excelled,  their  most  eminent  Heathen  contemporaries  : 
but  these  excellences  are  greatly  obscured  by  their 
want  of  method  and  precision ;  their  frequent  sub- 
stitution of  declamation  for  argument ;  and,  most  of  all, 
by  their  willingness  to  adopt  or  connive  at  the  growing 
superstitions  of  the  Age,  and  to  adulterate  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  with  human  inventions. 

As  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  furnish  regu- 
lar Biographical  accounts  of  all  the  Theological  writers 
of  this  century,  or  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  their  voluminous  productions,  we  shall  omit  those 
of  whom  no  writings,  or  only  a  few  inconsiderable 
fragments,  have  been  preserved,  and  we  shall  compress 
our  remarks  upon  the  others  into  as  brief  a  space  as  pos- 
sible. Instead  of  making  two  distinct  classes  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  we  shall  henceforth  arrange 
them  all  according  to  the  strict  chronological  order,  os 
nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 


ARNOBIUS. 

CIBCITEft  A.  D.  303. 

Arnohius  was  a  native  of  Africa :  the  date  of  hit 
birth  and  that  of  his  death  are  equally  unknown.  Little, 
indeed,  can  be  ascertained  respecting  his  personal 
history,  except  that  he  was  originally  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Heathenism,  and  that  he  taught  Rhetoric 
at  Sicca  Venerea,  a  city  of  Numidla.  Being  convinced 
of  the  falsehood  and  folly  of  Paganism,  and  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  he  composed  his  Work  Adoertu*  Genie*, 
while  yet  a  catechumen,  ch  iefly,  as  St.  Jerome*  informs  us, 
with  the  view  of  satisfying  bis  spiritual  instructors  of  the 
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sincerity  nf  his  conversion.  This  Work  consists  of  Vtl 
Books  ;  it  is  of  a  polemical  character  throughout,  being 
a  direct  attack  on  the  whole  system  of  Heathenism. 
After  refuting  the  popular  calumnies  aguinst  Christianity, 
and  vindicating  the  character  of  our  Saviour  and  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  cxj>oses,  . 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  all  the  acrimony  of  a 
new  convert,  the  ubsurdilies  of  Polytheism,  and  the 
irrational  nature  of  the  Religious  services  of  the  Pagans. 
As  might  be  expected  of  a  catechumen,  he  shows  him- 
self only  moderately  acquainted  with  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel ;  and  is,  throughout  his  Treatise, 
much  more  successful  in  attacking  the  system  which  he 
had  renounced,  than  in  pleading  the  cause  of  that  which 
he  had  recently  embraced.  His  style  is  of  a  declama-  Siyl*. 
tory  cast,  somewhat  harsh,  and  occasionally  disfigured 
by  African  barbarism,  and  an  affectation  of  antiquated 
words.  It  is,  however,  animated,  nervous,  and  forcible ; 
and  the  whole  Work  plainly  shows  the  author  to  have 
possessed  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  to 
have  been  a  person  of  considerable  research  and  infor- 
mation. 

The  early  editions  of  Arnobius  were  printed  from  Edin«s> 
faulty  manuscripts,  and  are  consequently  very  incor- 
rect. The  Plantin  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1532,  is  much  superior  to  all  preceding,  and  the  editor 
(Canter)  has  appended  a  number  of  useful  notes.  A 
good  Variorum  edition  was  published  at  Ley  den,  in 
1652,  by  Le  Maire,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Thysius,  and  reprinted  in  1657.  A  copious  analysis  of 
the  Work,  together  with  many  judicious  remarks  on  its 
merits  and  defects,  is  inserted  in  Le  Nourry's  Apparatus 
ad  Bibliothecam  Maximam  Pal  rum,  torn.  ii.  dissertat.  ii. 
p.  257.  et  $eq.  Consult,  also,  Tillemont,  Memo  ire* 
EcdU.  vol.  iv.  art.  Arnobe ;  Dupin,  Biblioth.  vol.  i. 
cent  iii. ;  and  Fabricius,  BM.  Lot.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  72S. 

There  is  a  abort  commentary  on  the  Psalms  bearing  Commc* 
the  name  of  Arnobius,  which  is  evidently  a  production  Ur7  00 ' 
of  the  Vth  or  Vlth  century. 

LACTANTIUS. 

a.  d.  303—320. 

Lucius  Cftlius  Firmianus  Lactanlius  was.  it  is  said, 
a  native  of  Italy,  but  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known. He  studied  under  Arnobius,  at  Sicca  Venerea, 
where  his  talents  displayed  themselves  to  so  much 
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four,,  advantage  that  hewas  invited  to  open  aSctiool  of  Rhetoric 
Wyw  at  Nicomedia.,  in  Bithynia,  which,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
Empire.    Not  meeting  with  the  success  which  he  ex- 
pected, he  commenced  author  by  profession,  and  during 
Diocletian's  Persecution  laudably  exerted  his  talents  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow-Christians,  in  vindication  of  whom 
he  wrote  several  spirited  Treatises.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Constantine,  he  went  into  Gaul,  and  received  the 
honourable  appointment  of  tutor  to  Crispus,  Constan- 
tme's  eldest  son.    Notwithstanding  bis  fame  as  an 
author,  and  his  credit  with  the  Emperor,  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  assure  us  that  he  was  so  poor  as  frequently  to 
want  the  common  necessaries  of  life.*    He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  probably  a  short  time  before  the  Nicene 
Council. 

ADiw*     The  most  considerable  Work  of  Lactantius  is  the 
Nun**-  Treatise  De  Divinis  Institutionibu*,  which  professes  to  be 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Heathenism,  and 
of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity.  It  is  divided 
into  VII  Book*,  the  first  two  of  which  are  entitled, 
De  FaUd  Rrligione,  and  De  Origine  Erroris.    In  these, 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head, to  explode  the"  fabulous  Deities  of  the  Heathens, 
and  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
paid  to  them  by  their  deluded  votaries.    In  the  Illd 
Book,  De  Faha  Sapienlia,  he  attacks  the  whole  system 
of  Pagan  Philosophy  as  vain  and  lutile  ;  and  from  his 
tlrmonstr.it ion  of  its  utter  worthlessness,  concludes  that 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  is  the  only  true 
wisdom.    In  the  IVth  Rook,  De  Vera  Sapient  id,  he 
delivers  a  succinct  account  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  occasionally  vindicating  them  from  the  ob- 
eclions  of  the  Heathens.    The  chief  object  of  the  Vth 
Dr  Jutfiti'i,  is  to  claim  a  toleration  for  the  pro- 
of Christianity,  and  to  show  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  the  severities  inflicted  on  them  by  their  per- 
secutors.   In  the  Vlth  Book,  De  Vera  Cvlht  Dei,  he 
shows  that  the  true  worship  of  God  consists  in  the 
inward  purity  and  devout  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and 
In  the  active  discharge  of  moral  duties,  dilating  nt  con- 
siderable length  on  the  necessity  and  excellence  of  the 
latter.   The  last  Book,  De  Vita  Beat,1,  is  a  discourse  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  reality  and  nature  of  a 
future  state,  and  the  certainty  and  awfulnesss  of  the 
last  judgment.    The  whole  concludes  with  an  eloquent 
and  solemn  exhortation  to  mankind  to  be  converted,  and 
embrace  the  salvation  offered  by  the  Gospel  while  they 
have  the  opportunity.    The  epitome  of  this  Work,  exe- 
cuted by  Lactantius  himself,  is  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  III  Books. 
We  have,  moreover,  a  short  Treatise  by  Lactantius, 
¥(.tt      lie  Ira  Dei  ;  and  another,  De  Opi/iein  Hominis,  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  the  reality  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence by  a  review  of  the  bodily  powers  and  mental 
faculties  of  man,  the  most  excellent  of  God's  works. 
The  small  Work,  De  Mortibm  Peneattorvm,  though 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  was  long 
supposed  to  be  lost,  till  it  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
Baluze,  who  published  it  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in 
the  lid  volume  of  his  Miscellanea.   It  is  written  with 
■pirit  and  elegance,  and  is  of  value,  from  containing 
several  Historical  facts  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
But  the  general  tone  of  it  is  loo  acrimonious  and  un- 
charitable, and  the  author  falls  into  the  same  error  of 
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which  the  Christians  of  that  period  justly  accused  their 
Pagan  adversaries — of  being  too  ready  to  interpret 
every  signal  calamity  as  a  token  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  sufferers. 

The  following  Works  of  this  author  ore  no  longer  ex- 
tant: Sympoxium,  (a  juvenile  production)';  'Ocotropirov, 
a  Poem  in  which  he  described  his  journey  from  Africa 
to  Nicomcdia  ;  Ad  Asdepiadem,  lib.  ii. ;  VIII  Books 
of  Epistles.* 

In  classical  elegance  of  style,  Lactantius  far  excels  Style, 
all  his  contemporaries;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  does  not  surpass  every  Latin  prose-writer 
since  the  time  of  Augustus.  His  language  is  at  once 
clear,  copious,  flowing,  and  energetic ;  and  of  all  imi- 
tators of  Cicero,  he  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  successful. 
With  respect  to  his  matter,  his  Ethics  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently pure  and  rational,  but  his  Theology  is  loo  often 
erroneous  and  unsound.  Like  his  master  Amobius,  he 
was  less  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  than  in 
the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  the  Heathens,  whose 
errors  and  superstitions  he  attacked  while  he  was  ns  yet 
but  imperfectly  emancipated  from  them.  Hence  he  is 
to  be  read  with  some  degree  of  caution,  and  must  \vi 
regarded  as  a  very  indifferent  authority  on  Religious 
subjects,  particularly  on  points  of  dogmatic  Theology. 
Many  editions  of  Lactantius  have  been  printed  :  the 
Geneva  edition  of  1613,  and  the  Leyden  one  of  1660, 
are  esteemed  for  their  accuracy ;  they  want,  however, 
the  Trcotise  De  Mortibut  Pertectttorum,  as  do  all  edi- 
tions published  before  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century. 
This  defect  is  supplied  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  1684, 
and  in  all  subsequent  to  it 

Vide  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eedet.  lorn.  vi.  Art.  I Ha  net ; 
Dupin.  Biblioth.  Cent.  iii. ;  Cave,  Hi$t.  Lit.  vol.  i.  sec. 
4.  p.  161,  ct  seq. ,  Nourry,  Apparat.  torn.  ii.  Dissert.  3. 
c.  1,  art.  2. 

COMMODIANUS. 

DATE  UNCERTAIN. 

The  Country  and  the  personal  History  of  Commodia- 
nus  arc  equally  unknown  ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  certain 
that  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  IVth  century. t  From  the  peculiarities  of 
his  diction,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Africa;  and  he  represents  himself  as  a  convert  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  His  only  Work,  entitled 
Inttrucliomim  Opus  adxxrsut  Paganas,  is  one  of  the  f"'lrve- 
most  singular  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  divided 
into  eighty  Strophes  or  sections,  each  of  which  is  an 
Acrostick,  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hues  being  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  compose  the  title  or  subject  of  the  Section. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither  verse  nor  prose.  A  sort 
of  rhythmical  modulation  is  observed,  and  the  lines 
have  generally  something  approaching  to  the  cadence 
of  the  hexameter,  but  without  the  smallest  regard  being 
paid  to  the  laws  of  prosody  or  metre.  We  have  now 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  uncouth  versi- 
fication, if  it  deserves  the  name,  was  invented  by  Com* 
modianus ;  or  whether  he  imitated  the  Poetry  of  some 
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*  There  are  a  few  Potmi  ttill  exiaol  bearing  the  name  of  Lactaa- 
tius,  but  undoubtedly  cpurious* 

t  Rigaltius  ioppo«e«  him  to  hare  flourished  about  the  year  326, 
on  the  ground  of  a  fancied  allusion  lo  Pope  Sylvrrter.  Ca»e  and 
DouVell  think  thai  ha  flourished  ia  the  latter  part  nfth*  Utd  calory 
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History.    Barbamus  nallon,  constructed,  like  that  of  moat 

language*,  according  to  certain  rules  of  rhythm  uud 
accent,  without  any  regard  to  syllabic  quantity. 

The  Instructions  of  Commodianus  arc  partly  of  a 
polemical  and  partly  of  a  didactic  nature.  In  the  first 
division  of  the  Work,  he  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of 
Paganism,  and  the  superior  purity  and  excellence  of 
Christianity.  In  the  second  part  he  shows  the  Jews 
that  the  Law  was  only  a  shadow  or  better  things  to 
come,  and  that  it  is  superseded  by  the  Gospel.  The 
third  part  consists  of  a  series  of  Moral  and  Religious 
instructions,  addressed  to  professors  of  Christianity, 
strongly  enforcing  the  necessity  of  strict  holiness  of 
life,  and  the  duty  of  bearing  all  the  calamities  inflicted 
on  tbem  by  their  Pagan  persecutors  with  fortitude, 
rather  than  renounce  the  Faith. 

The  style  of  Commodianus  is  harsh,  his  diction  bar. 
barons  and  impure,  nor  does  his  Work  display  much 
originality  or  ele Taboo  of  thought.  His  theology  is 
infected  with  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote ;  and  his  morality,  though  pure,  is  of  a  rigorous 
and  ascetic  cast.  Upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  excellent  intentions,  and  by  no  means 
destitute  of  information,  but  of  little  genius,  of  still  less 
taste,  and  of  more  zeal  than  judgment.  They  who  can 
overlook  these  defects  will,  however,  find  in  his  Work  a 
good  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Age  in  which  he 
flourished. 

This  Work  was  long  unknown  to  the  moderns,  except 
through  the  slight  mention  made  of  the  author  by 
Gennadius.*  It  was  first  published  by  Pigault,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Sirrooad,  (Tool.  1650. 
in  4to.)  afterwards,  together  with  Cyprian,  Paris,  1666. 
and  separately  by  Heischios,  Wittenberg.  1705.  This 
last  edition  contains  the  notes  of  Rigaull,  and  Dodwell's 
Dissertation  on  the  Age  of  Commodianut. 

Vide  Cave,  HiO.  Lai.  vol.  i.  p.  13S— 138 ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Med.  a  Inf.  Lot.  lib.  in.  p.  1139. 
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Palestine,  roost  probably  of 
Cesarea.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown ; 
but,  from  his  describing  various  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  as  having  occurred  in  his  time,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  A.  D.  264.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  parentage-,  and  very  little  of  his  early 
life.  It  is  thought,  but  without  sufficient  evidence,  that 
he  studied  at  Antioch,  under  a  Priest  named  Dorntheua, 
and  that  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  Agapius,  Bishop  of 
Cesarea.  Early  in  the  IVth  century  he  became  inti- 
mately attached  to  Pamphilus  of  Cesarea,  whose  name 
he  adopted,  and  in  whose  company  h«  indefatignbly 
prosecuted  hw  studies  in  sacred  and  profane  literature. 
During  the  Persecution  under  Galerius  and  Maxrmin, 
Pamphilus  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  Eusebius 
courngeously  continued  to  visit  Mm,  and  to  pay  him 
every  friendly  attention  in  Ma  power,  until  the  time  of 
bis  martyrdom.  He  himself  did  not  escape  Persecu- 
tion, being  imprisoned,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  in 
Egypt ;  at  least,  we  know  that  Potamon,  an  Egyptian 
Bishop,  was  his  companion  in  captivity.    SflUM  time 

•  D*Scnptor.  tcekt  c.  1ft. 


after  his  release,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Agapius 
in  the  See  of  Cesarea,  which  he  governed  till  his  death. 
After  taking  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Christian  Church,  especially  in  the  Arian  cooxro- 

tbe  year  338. 

In  extent  and  variety  of  learning.  Eusebius  far  ex- 
celled aU  his  Christian  contemporaries 
ua  a  writer,  a  theologian,  and  a  man  of 
of  a  very  high  order.  Though  his  inflswace  with  the 
Emperor  Constantino  was  almost  unbounded,  he  never 
availed  himself  of  it  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  himself ; 
and  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  disinterestedness,  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  when 
vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Eustathius.  The  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  which  he  showed  towards  Arius. 
and  his  followers  caused  his  Orthodoxy  to  be  i 
and  though  the  charge  of  Arianistn,  so 
against  him  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,*  has- 
never  been  substantiated,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
expression*  in  his  Works,  and  his  conduct  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  gave  some  sort  of  countenance  to  it. 

Of  the  multifarious  writings  of  Eusebius,  some  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state  ;  others  are  only 
known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  have  entirely  perished. 
Those,  however,  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess,  are  highly  creditable  monuments  of  his  talents 
and  industry.    We  have  alreadyt  treated  copiously  of  Hui»ri» 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eeekma- 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  principal  Work.    Next  l"">- 
to  this  may  be  placed  the  Preeparaii»  Evangdica,  the  Prwpartta 
avowed  object  of  which,  as  the  title  implies,  is  to  dis-  Etmgtiu*- 
pose  men  s  minds  to  think  favourably  of  Christianity. 
This  Work,  which  is  perhaps  the  ablest,  the  most  me- 
thodical, and  the  best  argued  Treatise  on  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  of  which  Christian  antiquity  can 
boast,  is  divided  into  XV  Books,  and  is  addressed  to 
one  Theodorus,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  Bishop  of 
Laodicea.    The  leading  propositions  which  the  author 
undertakes  to  establish  are,  that  Paganism  is  a  perni- 
cious system,  totally  repugnant  to  right  Reason,  and 
that  Christianity  is  not  only  agreeable  to  Reason,  but 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.    The  Demonttralio  Kvangdiea  is  au  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  direct  and  positive  evidences  of  Chris-  r*V 
tianity.     It  consisted  originally  of  XX  Books,  the  last 
X  of  which  are  unfortunately  lost,    lu  those  which  are 
still  extant,  Eusebius  chiefly  combats  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  shows  at  great  length,  from  the 
evidence  of  their  own  Scriptures,  that  Christ 
the  true  Messiah.    This  latter  Work,  though 
with  considerable  ability,  is  inferior  to  the  Pnrparatio 
in  originality  of  matter  and  variety  and  copiousness  of 
learning.  In  the  V  Books  Againtt  Marcciltu  of  Aneyra, 
Eusebius  appears  to  have  departed  a  little  from  his 
usual  temperance  and  moderation.    His  object  is  to 
convict  his  opponent  of  Sabcllianism  ;  in  labouring  to 
effect  which,  he  affords  some  ground  for  questioning  his 
own  Orthodoxy,  as.  though  he  explicitly  asserts  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  he  appears  to  deny  his  perfect 

•  PartkuUrly  by  Jerome,  Birooius,  sad  Le  Clerc  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  investigating  the  matter  more  fully,  may  contslt  Le 
Cure's  Ef  tHtlm  Kceftntnt.  tl  Oil,  ep-  J,  and  Cava' a  Eputoia  Apo- 
togttim,  the  latter  of  which  ia  a  formal  and  elaborate  .indication  of 
f.uvcbius  from  tha  accuaaliooa  of  Lc  Clare 

f  iluvroHT  or  rax  CuRUTU.x  Cseaea,  roL  li.  ca.xxxrui.  p.  81. 
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equality  with  the  Father.  The  Treatise  against  Hie- 
rocle*  is  a  short,  but  spirited  production,  in  which  Euse- 
bius  effectually  chastises  the  audacity  of  that  Philoso- 
pher in  presuming  to  compare  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Apoltonius  of  Tyana  with  those  of  Christ.  His  Kfis 
of  Constantine,  in  IV  Books,  is  written  in  a  more 
florid  and  elaborate  style  than  the  generality  of  his 
litions;  and  may  be  regarded  more  as  a  panegyric 
an  impartial  narrative  of  facts.  This,  together 
with  an  Oration  in  praise  of  tbe  same  Emperor, 
and  a  concise  account  of  the  Martyr*  of  Palatine, 
is  usually  appended  to  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
unci  rial  text  of  his  Chronology,  a  Work  of  immense 
research  and  erudition,  is  unfortunately  lost.'  A 
Latin  version  of  the  lid  Part  of  it  is  still  extant,  but 
greatly  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  Translator,  Je- 
rome, and  by  subsequent  compilers.  His  Treatise  De 
Loom  Hehnaid*.  is  a  short  topographical  index  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  Scripture.  His  Commentary  on 
the  Pttdnu,  and  on  Itaiah,  which  were  long  supposed 
to  be  lost,  were  published,  though  in  a  defective  state, 
by  Montfaucon  in  his  Coiltctio  Nova  Gratcorum  Pa- 
triutn,  torn.  i.  and  ii.  Paris,  1706.  The  Apology  for 
Ungen,  written  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Pamphi- 
lus,  consisted  originally  of  VI  Books.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  1st  book  by  Ruinous  is  still  extant,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  translator,  according 
to  his  usual  practice,  has  taken  great  liberties  with  his 
original.  For  an  account  of  the  Works  of  Eusebius 
which  are  entirely  lost,  tbe  titles  of  which  alone  would 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Cave,  Tillemont,  and  Dupin.  His  great  Work  against 
Porphyry,  is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  we  have  most 
cause  to  regret  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the 
learning  of  that  formidable  opponent  or  Christianity 
encountered  by  the  equal  or  superior  learning  and 
talent  of  Eusebius. 

It  is  evident  that  this  illustrious  and  learned  writer 
never  studied  Iho  graces  of  composition,  nor  took  much 
pains  in  polishing  and  revising  his  Works.  His  style 
is  harsh,  dry,  and  repulsive,  and  his  periods  are  em- 
barrassed and  obscure.  These  defects  are,  however, 
amply  compensated  by  his  good  sense,  and  the  general 
interest  of  his  subjects,  and  excellence  of  his  matter. 

A.  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Eusebius,  similar 
to  those  editions  of  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
published  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  is  still  a  desi- 
deratum in  Literature.  The  best  editions  of  the  Ecde- 
tiattical  History  are  that  of  Valesius,  including  also  the 
Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomenes,  &c,  Paris,  1659,3 
vols,  folio,  and  that  of  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720,  3 
vols,  folio,  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
former,  with  a  few  additional  notes.  The  Prfrparatio 
and  Demonttratio  Evangelical  were  published  by 
Robert  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  1545,  folio,  and  by 
Vigerus,  Paris,  1828,  2  vols,  folio.  The  latter  edition 
contains  also  the  Treatises  against  Hicroclet,  and  Afar- 
cdlu*  of  Ancyra.  The  Book  De  Loci*  Hebraici*  was 
published  by  Bonfrerius.  Paris.  1031.    Jerome's  ver- 

*  As  Armenian  Tea  ion  of  Eiucbrus's  Chronitte  hu  been  rrccouy 
published  by  Aucber,  Vtoice,  1818,  If  it  nay  be  relied  on  »?  a 
faithful  rrp  ream  tat  ton  of  the  original,  (and  there  aeenw  no  reeaon  for 
doabUDR  thai  it  ta  nibaUnlially  so,)  it  U  undoubtedly  an  impuitsst 

'"Vrhe  bcRLD.-iing  oTibe  l»t  Book  or  tbe  Dmtautrntm,  ami  tbe  coo- 
cluaion  of  tbe  Xth,  which  are  wanting  in  both  ihoae  edit' 
1  by  Fabric  iua,  lit  Kent,  CArist.  Retif.  p.  1. 


sion  of  the  Chronicle  baa  been  frequently  printed :  the 
best  edition  is  that  contained  in  Scaliger  s  The$aurtis 
Temporum,  Amsterdam,  1658,  who  published  at  tbe 
same  time  all  the  fragments  of  the  original  Greek  which 
could  be  recovered. 

Vide  Cave,  Wist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  175 — 183;  Dupin, 
Jhbliolh.  vol.  ii.  Cent.  iv.  p.  1 — 11;  Tillemont,  Mint. 
Ecete*.  torn.  ii.  p.  89—76. 

ATHANASIUS. 

DltV  CtaCITBR  A.  D.  871. 

The  life  and  character  of  this  illustrious  Prelate 
belong  rather  to  the  entire  Ecclesiastical  History  of  tbe 
period  in  which  he  flourished  than  to  a  mere  Literary 
notice.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria  towards  the  close 
of  the  II Id  century.  At  an  early  age,  his  talents  and 
virtues  attracted  the  notice  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  that 
important  see,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  It  is  said 
that  he  accompanied  Alexander  to  the  Nicene  Council, 
and  that  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  there  manifested 
nprainst  the  Arians,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  rancour 
and  animosity  with  which  that  Sect  afterwards  pursued 
him.  In  the  year  326,  he  was  chosen  by  the  unani- 
mous suffrage  of  the  Catholics  to  succeed  his  patron, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Arians,  who,  from  that 
time,  used  every  exertion  to  compass  his  disgrace  and 
downfal.  After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pre- 
judice the  Emperor  Constantine  againat  him,  they 
contrived,  by  laying  a  number  of  fictitious  crimes  to 
his  charge,  to  obtain  his  deposition  by  the  Council  of 
Tyre,*  and  the  year  following,  Constantine  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  banish  him  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  that  Emperor,  he  was  recalled  by  Constantine 
(he  younger ;  but  the  intrigues  of  his  restless  adversaries 
again  prevailing,  he  was  a  second  timet  deposed  by  the 
Synod  of  Antioch,  and  one  Gregory,  a  mere  creature 
of  the  Arian  faction,  appointed  in  his  stead.  On  this 
occasion,  Athanasius  took  refuge  at  Rome,  where  his 
cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  Pope  Julius,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Western  Bishops,  who  used  all  their 
influence  to  obtain  his  restoration,  but  without  success; 
even  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  his  favour 
was  disregarded  by  tbe  adverse  faction.  The  Emperors 
were,  however,  favourabl  y  disposed  towards  him ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Gregory,  {  Constantius  restored  him  to  his 
Archbishopric,  which  he  governed  peaceably  for  several 
years.  This  calm  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  more  vio- 
lent storm.  A  powerful  party  was  formed,  which  being 
openly  supported  by  the  Imperial  officer s§  forcibly  ejected 
him,  and  introduced  one  George,  a  Cappadocian  of  low 
birth  and  disreputable  character,  as  his  successor.  These 
tumultuous  and  irregular  proceedings  received  the 
sanction  of  Constantius,  who  had  entirely  surrendered 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  Arians,  and  was  then 
eterting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  depress,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  extirpate  Catholicism.  Athanasius  was  com 
pelled  to  seek  safety  from  the  violence  of  his  anemias 
in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed till  the  death  of  Constantius.  He  was  once 
more  exiled  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  after  whose 
death,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  molestation 
under  Valens,  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  Bishopric 
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Hirtory.  peaceably  till  the  end  of  his  days.  According  to  So- 
crates, his  death  took  place  in  the  year  871,  other 
authorities  place  it  two  years  later. 

Among  all  those  members  of  the  Church  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  this  eventful  period,  no 
one  acted  a  more  honourably  conspicuous  part  than 
Athanosius.  His  talents  marked  him  out  as  the 
champion  of  Orthodoxy,  and  he  sustained  that  cha- 
racter through  evil  and  good  report,  with  a  zeal,  in- 
tegrity, consistency,  and  firmness,  which  proved  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  unworthy  or  selfish  motive,  and 
which,  while  they  excited  the  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
commanded  also  their  admiration.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  his  writings  and  personal  exer- 
tions did  as  much  for  the  Trinitarian  cnuse,  in  the  East, 
at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  its  very 
existence,  as  those  of  Luther  did  afterwards  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 

The  writings  of  Alhanasius  arc  voluminous,  and 
almost  exclusively  of  a  polemical  nature.  The  Oratio 
adversxis  Ge.ites,  and  the  Treatise  De  Incarnaliont.  sup- 
posed to  be  his  earliest  productions,  are  chiefly  directed 
against  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles.  In  nearly  all 
the  others,  he  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
refutes  the  errors  of  the  Arians.  Most  of  his  produc- 
tions arc  in  the  form  of  Oration*  or  Epistles;  and, 
though  generally  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  under  most  unfavourable  circumstauces,  they  are 
calculated  to  give  the  reader  a  high  opinion  of  the  skill 
and  talents  of  the  author.  The  Apology  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Cotislantius,  which  is  an  eloquent  and 
spirited  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  may  be  regarded  as  his 
most  finished  composition.  The  Life  of  St.  Antony, 
**""""'•  the  famous  Egyptian  solitary,  is  the  production  which 
reflects  the  least  credit  on  his  taste  and  judgment :  in- 
deed several  critics,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic, suspect  that  it  has  been  interpolated  by  some  later 
author. 

Athanosius,  though  unt  to  be  compared  to  Euscbius 
in  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  greatly  excels  him  iu 

Style.  the  graces  of  composition.  His  style  is  elegant,  per- 
spicuous, and  flowing ;  eloquent  and  forcible,  and  at 
the  same  lime  free  from  tumour  and  affectation.  As  a 
controversialist  he  was  eminently  calculated  to  excel ; 
his  manner  is  insinuating  and  persuasive,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  commonly  well  chosen,  judiciously  arranged, 
and  happily  and  forcibly  expressed.  Sometimes  his 
reasonings  arc  more  plausible  than  solid,  and  not  un- 
frequcnlly  he  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  which  u  little  more  skill  in  Biblical 
Criticism  would  have  shown  him  to  be  utterly  un- 
tenable. The  occasional  vehemence  of  his  invective 
may  be  pardoned,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  directed 
against  persons  who  had  not  scrupled  to  employ  every 
sort  of  fraud  and  violence  to  effect  his  ruin. 

Editions,  The  early  editions  of  Alhanasius  are  both  defective 
and  inaccurate ;  indeed  all  published  in  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centuries,  arc  merely  Latin  versions  of  a  few  of 
his  principal  Treatises.  The  Greek  text  was  first  printed 
by  Commelinus,  Heidelberg,  1601,  2  vols,  folio.  It  was 
published  again  at  Paris,  1627,  2  vols,  folio,  and  at 
Cologne,  1686.  fol.  The  only  critical  edition  is  the 
Benedictine.  Paris,  1698,  3  vols,  folio,  Gr.  Lat  The 
first  two  volumes  contain  the  genuine  Works  of  Alha- 
nasius ;  those  which  are  regarded  as  doubtful  or  spu- 
rious arc  inserted  in  the  third.  The  Preface,  apparently 


by  the  learned  Montfaucon,  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  taW 
information  respecting  the  life  and  writings  of  Aiha-  i^ni 

Vide  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  189—198;  Dupio,  ^,1Vi 
BibliotA.  Cent.  iv.  p.  28—34.  Tillcmont,  Mi-moires,  torn,  w!^/ 
viii.  Art.  Athanase,  and  Hittoirc  da  A  r tens,  passim. 

JUVENCUS. 

UNDER  C0N8TANTTNB. 

Caius  Vectius  Aquilinus  Juvcncus  was  a  Spaniard 
of  noble  birth,  and,  as  St.  Jerome  informs  ns,  a  Presby- 
ter. This  is  all  that  we  know  of  his  personal  history.  He 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  wrote  a' num- 
ber of  Poems,  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  his  Hittoria  Hubr* 
Etangelica.  This  is  an  account  of  our  Saviour's  Life  Bmtthn 
and  actions,  in  IV  Books;  it  is  written  in  hexameters, 
and  closely  adheres  to  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  flow  of  his  verse  is  not  inharmonious,  but,  as  Style, 
might  be  expected  from  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  his 
diction  is  occasionally  inelegbnt  and  unclassical,  nor 
does  he  display  much  poetical  genius  or  elevation  of 
sentiment.  He  is,  however,  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  embodied  the  facts  related  by  the  lour  Evan- 
gelists in  one  clear,  faithful,  and  not  un pleasing  narra- 
tive. 

This  Poem  has  been  frequently  printed  :  the  principal  M** 
editions  are  those  of  Basle,  1541,  1564  ;  Lyons,  15S9; 
Paris,  1543,  1575,  1581.  1624;  Frankfort.  1710.  It 
Is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Poets  published  by  Fabrictus  and  Aldus,  and  in 
editions  of  the  Bibtiolheca  Patrum. 

Vide  Cave,  Hislor.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  200;  Dupin,  Biblioti. 
Cent.  iv.  p.  20. 21 ;  Hieron.  rfe  Script.  EccletiasL  c.  84  ; 
and  Chronic,  ad  ann.  830. 


JULIUS  FIRMICUS  MATERNUS. 

UNDER  COXSTANS  AND  CONSTANTIUS. 

Though  this  writer  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  person 
of  rank  and  consideration,  he  is  not  mentioned  by  toy 
of  the  Ancients,  and  is  only  known  as  tlic  author  of  s 
Book  against  Paganism,  entitled  De  Errore  pro/ana- 
rum  Religionutn.  This  Work,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  ^lfmt 
genuine  production  of  the  IVth  century-,  is  addressed  to 
Coustans  and  Constantius,  the  sons  and  successors  of 
Constantine.  It  is  written  with  some  degree  of  force  S'jk 
and  elegance,  and  a  good  deal  of  learned  research  is 
displayed  in  the  author's  Historical  developement  of  the 
origin  of  the  different  Heathen  s-ystems.  His  rearm- 
ing* ore,  however,  occasionally  weak  and  superficial, 
and  his  zeal  against  idolatry  frequently  amounts  to 
intolerance. 

This  Treatise  was  first  printed  at  Venice,  1 459  ;  after-  Edit"** 
wards  at  Basle,  1533;  Strasburg,  1562;  Paris  1575, 
1559,  1610;  Lcyden,  1652;  also  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  Cyprian  1666,  and  the  Bibtiolheca  Patrum. 

A  Treatise  on  Asironomy,  bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Tft^'i•»(• 
Firmicus  Matcrnus,  is  extant ;  it  is  supposed  by  scleral  - 
critics  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  author  before 
bis  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Vide  Cave,  Hint.  Lit.  vol.  i.p.  204  ;  Dupin,  Bibhoth. 
vol.  i.  Cent.  iii.  p.  170,  171 ;  Baronii,  Annates  ad  aim. 
337. 
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CYRILLUS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

DIED  A.  D.  386. 


Cyril  was  probably  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  its 
immediate  vicinity.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Ma- 
caritis,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Priest  by  bis  suc- 
cessor Maximus,  during  whose  Episcopacy  he  held  the 
office  of  Catcchist,  or  Theological  lecturer.  On  the 
death  of  Maximus  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  See, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of 
Cesarea.  Not  long  after,  however,  a  violent  dissension 
broke  out  between  these  two  Prelates,  occasioned  by 
Cyril's  attempting  to  exercise  an  independent  jurisdic- 
tion within  his  Diocese  of  Jerusalem.  This  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Cesarea  was  warmly  resented  by  Acacius,  who  contrived, 
soon  after,  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Cyril  by  a  Synod 
of  the  Bishops  of  Palestine.  He  appealed  from  their 
ientence  to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  for  many  years  with  various  success. 
The  Synod  of  Seleucia  gave  a  Decree  in  Cyril's  favour; 
but  Acacius  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  his  condem- 
nation and  deposition  once  more  by  a  Council  assembled 
at  Constantinople.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  upon 
tbe  accession  of  Julian,  but  he  was  not  formally  re- 
stored tn  his  See  till  the  reign  of  Thcodosius,  when  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  lid  General  Council,  and 
the  sentence  of  deposition  reversed.  After  this,  he 
retained  undisturbed  possession  of  his  dignity  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  a.  d.  386. 

Cyril  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  moderate  abi- 
lities, who  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety  by 
happening  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  a  Prelate  at 
tbe  head  of  a  numerous  party.    His  early  connection 
with  Acacius,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with 
the  Semi-Arian  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia, 
caused  his  Orthodoxy  to  be  suspected ;  in  fact,  Jerome 
and  others  accuse  htm  of  Arianlsm  in  direct  terms. 
No  traces,  however,  of  this  heresy  appear  in  his  writ- 
ings; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  greatest  crime,  in 
Jerome's  eyes,  consisted  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Me- 
letius  of  Antioch,  in  opposition  to  Dam  as  us  and  the 
Western  Bishops. 
Jtc*t>al    Twenty-three  of  Cyril's  Catechetical  Discourses  are 
still  extant.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first 
eighteen,  addressed  to  the  competent?*,  or  catechumens 
deemed  worthy  of  Baptism,  are  brief  expositions  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity;  the  remaining  five, 
addressed  to  persons  already  baptized,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Myttagogiral  Ledum,  are  chiefly  de- 
voted to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments. 
It      They  are  written  throughout  in  a  plain,  familiar,  and 
unadorned  style,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended.   It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive  that  a  super- 
stitious spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  find  mysteries  where 
none  were  intended  by  tbe  sacred  writers,  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  the  Christian  church. 
*         There  is  also  extant  an  F.pistle  to  Constantius  respect- 
ing  an  apparition  of  a  luminous  cross  at  Jerusalem. 
An  Oration  on  the  Presentation  of  our  Lord,  and  an 
Epi%tle  to  St.  Augustine,  have  been  published  under  his 
name,  but  they  are  evidently  spurious. 
tn.        The  principal  editions  of  Cyril  are  those  of  Petavius, 
Paris,  1622,  folio,  and  again  Paris,  1631,  folio,  along 
with  Synesius;  Miller,  Oxford,  1703,  folio;  and  the 


Benedictine  edition  superintended  by  Ton  (tec,  Paris,  Eccl*. 

1720.  folio.  »iaiuau 

Vide  Cave.  Hid.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  211—213;  Dnpin,  Writ»"  of 
BibHoth.  Cent.  iv.   p.  107—115:  Tilleinont   Mem.    ~" ,Vlh 
Ecdcs  torn.  viii.  Art.  S.  Cyrille.  Cnl^' 

HILARIUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  367. 

Hilary  was  born  at  Poitiers  early  in  the  IVth  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  Heathenism. 
His  own  reflections  first  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  that  system  ;  and  his  in- 
quiries after  Truth,  together  with  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  induced  him  to  become  a  Christian. 
After  his  elevation  to  the  Bishopric  of  Poitiers,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  a.  d.  354,  he  quickly 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  also  by  his  activity  in  op- 
posing the  progress  of  Arianism.  His  warmth  in  de- 
fending Athanasius  at  the  Synod  of  Beziers  against  his 
persecutors  Ursacius  and  Valens,  excited  the  displeasure 
of  tbe  Emperor  Constantius,  who  banished  him  into 
Phrygia.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  uphold  the 
Catholic  cause,  both  by  his  writings  und  his  personal 
influence.  His  character  and  conduct  appear  to  have 
gained  the  respect  of  the  public  authorities,  as  he  met 
with  more  indulgent  treatment  than  the  generality  of 
his  brethren.  He  was  permitted  to  attend  the  Synod 
of  Sele  ucia,  and  was  also  allowed  to  accompany  the 
deputies  of  the  Council  to  the  Imperial  Court.  Here, 
according  to  Sulpieius  Severus,  he  presented  several 
Memorials  to  Constantius  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Catholic  Church,  and  even  ventured  to  challenge  the 
Arians  to  a  public  disputation.  The  leaders  of  that  Sect 
declined  the  proposal ;  and,  fearful  of  the  ascendency 
which  Hilary's  zeal  and  talents  might  gain  over  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor,  they  contrived  that  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  Gaul.  The  death  of  Constantius,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after  Hilary's  return  to  his  Diocese,  leav- 
ing him  at  liberty  to  act  with  vigour,  he  exerted  himself 
with  diligence  and  success  in  checking  the  further 
spread  of  Arianism,  and  in  reorganizing  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Gaul  and  in  the  North  of  Italy.  He  assem- 
bled a  number  of  Provincial  Synods,  in  which  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia  were  dis- 
avowed and  reprobated,  and  the  principal  Arian  Pre- 
lates condemned.  The  Historians  of  that  period,  in- 
deed, do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  suppression  of 
Arianism  in  Gaul  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
Hilary.  He  continued  actively  engaged  in  these  and 
similar  occupations  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  tbe  year 
367. 

The  writings  of  Hilary  are  all  controversial,  except  Works- 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalm*  and  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew.  They  consist  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Tri- 
nity in  XII  Books  ;  three  Addresses  to  Constantius;  a 
Book  on  Synods,  addressed  to  the  Western  Bishops 
when  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia  were 
pending,  and  a  Tract  against  Auxentius,  Bishop  of 
Milam  The  II  Books  of  Fragments  are  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Hilary's  History  of  the  Councils  of  Arimi- 
num and  Seleucia,  which  is  no  longer  extant  in  a  com- 
plete state.  These  Fragments  furnish  a  number  of 
facts  and  documents  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
light  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
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HISTORY. 


Hi.  lory. 


Style. 


of  that  period.  His  Commctdariu  on  the  Ptahrnt  tire 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Origen,  and  are,  consequently,  a 
good  deal  infected  with  the  spirit  of  allegory  and  mys- 
ticism. The  Commentaries .  on  St.  Matthew  are  of  a 
more  plain  and  practical  nature,  bat  they  are  neither 
wholly  free  from  fanciful  interpretations  nor  from  erro- 
neous opinions. 

Hilary  is  not  a  writer  of  first-rate  eminence,  but  he 
deserves  a  respectable  rank  among  those  of  the  second 
class.  His  learning  and  talents  were  considerable,  and 
his  style,  though  not  always  pare  or  perspicuous,  is 
spirited,  cloqaent,  and  forcible.  He  indulges  too  much 
in  the  targid  declamation  characteristic  of  the  Gallic 
School  of  Rhetoricians,  but  he  uniformly  writes  in  a 
tone  of  honest  warmth  and  Kineerity,  like  a  person  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  and 
If  he  appears  occssi 
we  must  consider  that  he 
Religion  to  be  at  stake,  and  that  his  adversaries  did 
not  use  the  power  placed  in  their  hands  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  entitled  to  expect  much  forbearance  from  a 
man  of  Hilary's  warm  temperament. 

Many  editions  of  Hilary's  Works  were  published 
during  the  XVth  and  X Vlth  centuries.  The  best  and 
only  complete  one  is  the  Benedictine.  Paris,  1003,  prin- 
cipally superintended  by  Father  Constant.  It  was  re- 
printed at  Verona,  1730,  2  vols,  folio. 

Vide  Cave,  Hi*t.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  213 — 215;  Dupin, 
Biblioth.  Cent.  iv.  p.  84—79 ;  Hieron.  De  Scriptor. 
Ecdes.  c.  100 ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecctt*.  torn.  v\i  Art. 

VICTORINU8. 

CISC  ITS*  A.D.  370. 


Hid  sincerity,  iikc  u  pcnfwi  lunj 

nd  importance  of  what  he  says, 
ly  too  violent  and  acrimonious, 
le  believed  the  vital  interests  of 


Fabius  Marius  Vwtocinus,  an  African  by  birth,  was 
on  eminent  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Rome,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantius.  He  was  u  greut  admirer  of  Plato, 
many  of  whose  writings  he  translated  into  Latin. 
Being  accidentally  led  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  that 
Philosopher  with  the  Holy  Scripture*,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  superior  excellence  and  truth  of  Christianity,  ami 
became  a  convert  in  his  old  age.  He  kept  the  change 
of  his  sentiments  secret  for  a  time,  but  at  last,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  friend  Simplicianus,  he  was  induced  to 
be  baptized,  and  to  make  open  prufcssioii  of  his  faith. 
In  the  year  862,  when  Julian  published  an  Edict  for- 
bidding the  Christians  to  teach  Oratory,  or  any  of  the 
Liberal  Sciences,  Victorious  magnanimously  chose 
rather  to  forego  the  emoluments  of  his  profession,  than 
to  renounce  or  dissemble  his  principles.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  about  *.  d.  370. 

The  only  claim  which  Victorinus  has  to  be  ranked 
among  Ecclesiastical  writers,  rests  on  a  few  controver- 
sial Tracts  against  the  Avians  and  Manichavans,  and 
some  Poems  on  sacred  subjects.  None  of  these  possess 
any  great  merit.  His  style  is  harsh,  affected,  and  in- 
volved, and  his  fondness  for  the  Dialectical  subtleties  of 
the  School  in  vshich  he  was  brought  up,  gives  an  air  of 
studied  obscurity  to  every  thing  that  he  says.  It  re- 
quires close  and  painful  attention  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  which  is  seldom  of  sufficient  value  to  repay 
the  reader  for  his  trouble.  His  Poetry  is  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary description,  inferior  even  to  his  Prose. 

Several  of  the  Philosophical  and  Grammatical  Works 
of  Victorinus  are  still  extaut 


inserted  in  the  IVth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  feci 
He  wrote  Commentariet  on  tome  of  St.  Pants  Epistle*.  »i«ti< 
which  existed  in  manuscript  m  the  XVflth  century.  w,'Ur 
The  disparaging  terms  in  which  Jerome  speaks  of  them  £wfa 
give  us  no  cause  to  regret  that  they  have  never  been 
printed. 

Vide  Caie,  Hid.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  228.  229 ;  Dupiu. 
Bibiioth.  Cent,  iv.  p.  80.  81 ;  Hieron.  Dt  ScrvpUn. 
Ecxin.  c.  101. 

LUCIFER, 
•tan  ctaciraa  a.  d.  371. 

Lucifer  was  Bishop  of.  CagUari  iu  Sardinia,  about 
the  middle  of  the  IVth  century.    Haviug  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  Trinitarian  cause,  he  waa  de- 
puted by  Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Synod  of  Milan.    He  there  defended  the 
cause  of  Athanasius  with  great  seal  and 
and  received  the  usual  reward  of  the  champions  of 
Orthodoxy  in  those  days,  uamely,  banishment  into  Aaia. 
The  harsh  treatment  which  he  experienced  during  bis 
exile,  together  with  the  natural  violence  of  his  tamper, 
drew  from  him  several  polemical  Tracts,  stilt  ext.  not. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  against  Constautius,  ami  are 
written  throughout  with  such  virulence  and  want  of 
decency,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  wonder  more  at 
his  audacity  in  addressing  his  Sovereign  in  such  a  strain, 
or  at  the  forbearance  of  the  latter  in  not  subjecting  liim 
to  the  pei i ii '.ties  of  Treason.    It  appears  that  he  was 
removed  from  Palestine  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
writers  of  that  period  speak  of  some  other  place  of 
banishment  which  they  do  not  specify.    After  the  death 
of  Constantius,  he  visited  Autiooh,  and  finding  the  rigid 
Catholics  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  Meletius 
to  that  See  on  account  of  his  supposed  connection  with 
the  Arians,  he  look  upon  himself  to  ordain  Paulinos, 
with  the  express  view  of  setting  Meletius  abide.  This 
hasty  and  ill-judged  measure  not  only  gave  great 
oileuce  to  the  more  moderate  Catholics,  but  caused  a 
serious  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Bishops,  and  finally  led  to  Lucifer's  own  separation 
from  the  Church.     Irritated  by 
which  his  conduct  excited,  and  also  by  a  '. 
by  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  readmitting  those  Bishops 
into  the  Church  who  had  communicated  with  the  Arians 
during  the  Persecution,  he  returned  to.  Sardinia,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  obstinately  refused  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  those  who  had  ever  shown 
any  condescension  or  favour  to  the  Heretics.  He  thus  be- 
came the  head  of  a  small  and  obscure  f~ 
who  limited  the  true  Church  to  their 
and  stigmatiised  the  great  Body  of  the  Catholics  as 
apostates  from  the  Faith.    He  died  about  the  year -37 1, 
and  the  Sect  of  Eucifcrians  did  not  long  survive  him. 

Lucifer  was  one  of  those  sincere,  wrong-headed  men, 
whose  zeal  and  courage  would  be  respectable  were  they 
tempered  with  a  little  more  charity  and  judgment.  Aa 
a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  little  praise.   His  < 
tions  are  destitute  of  argument,  method,  i 
and  are  remarkable  only  for  their 
mony.    He  is  indeed  chiefly  memorable  for  the  mischief 
and  dissension  which  he  caused  in  the  Church. 

The  Works  of  Lucifer  were  first  collected  and  pub-  Edit* 
li§hed  by  John  Du  Tillet,  Bishop  of  Meaax,  Paris. 
1  b68.  8vo.   They  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  IVth 
of  the 
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Havy.     Vide  Cave,  Hirt  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  216 ;  Dopin,  BMioth. 
>  Out.  iv.  p.  79,  80 ;  Tlllemont,  M hn. Ecdk.  torn,  vii.  Art. 
Lucifir;  Btronit  An  vale*  ad  ann.  856 

PIKEBADIUS. 

LATTTJt  HALF  Of  I  VTH  CENTURY. 

Phcphadius  was  a  native  of  Aquitunia,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Agvn  about  the  middle  of  the  J  Vth  century. 
In  common  with  bis  Ecclesiastical  brethren,  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  all-absorbing  vortex  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy. He  first  entered  the  lists  by  writing  m»  elabo- 
rate Refutation  of  the  second  Creed  of  Sirmtum,  which 
is  still  exteet  In  the  year  359,  he  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rimini,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  the  Nicene  doctrines.  When 
all  the  other  Catholic  Bishops  had  been  prevailed  upon 
by  threats  orortifiee  to  assent  to  the  Arian  declaration 
of  Faith,  Phcebadius  and  Servntio.  Bishop  of  Tongres, 
alone  refused  to  comply.  They  at  last,  however,  agreed 
to  sign  it,  provided  an  explanatory  clause  were  added ; 
but  finding  that  this  clause  had  been  nullified  by  a  sub- 
sequent  alteration,  they  disavowed  their  concurrence, 
as  obtained  by  fraud  and  treachery.  Jerome  speaks  of 
Phabadius  us  living  when  he  wrote  his  Catalogue  of 
Ecclesiastical  authors,  about  A.  D.  892 ;  little,  however,  is 
known  of  his  personal  history  daring  the  latter  part  of 
his  life. 

The  Tract  against  the  Creed  of  Sirmium  is  the  only 
^M  Work  °f  Phoehadius  which  has  reached  our  times.  It 
it  written  with  some  elegance  and  force,  but  does  not 
display  much  genius  or  originality.  Jerome  professes 
his  inability  to  pive  an  account  of  this  author's  other 
Works,  because  he  never  read  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  probable  that  tbey  never  attracted  much  attention. 
Ittsm,  This  Treatise  of  Phcebadius  was  published  by  Beza, 
1570 ;  and  by  Pithou,  Paris,  1686.  It  was  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  I  Vth  volume  of  the  BiWotheea  Patrum. 

Cave,  HUt.  Lii.  vol.  i.  p.  217,  218 ;  Dupin,  BiUiaUi. 
Cad.  hr.  p.  85— 87 ,  Hieron.  De  Seriptor.  Eodet.  c 


PACIANU3. 


Pacisnus  was  a  Spaniard,  and  Bishop  of  Barcelona, 
the  time  of  Valentinian,  or,  as  some  authors  think, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gralian.  Scarcely 
any  thing  is  known  of  his  public  or  private  life,  except 
that  tie  had  a  son  named  Flavius  Dexter,  commander 
of  the  Preetorian  cohorts  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  that  Father.    Parian  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  a  little  before  the  year  890,  leaving  be- 
land  him  a  liigh  reputation  for  eloquence  and  sanctity. 
Many  of  the  Works  of  this  author  are  lost ;  those 
•I*r*i.  which  remain  consist  of  an  Exhortation  to  Repentance, 
^    a  short  Trealit*  on  Baptism  for  the  use  of  catechumens, 
t*    and  three  Epittlet  againtt  the  Errors  of  the  Novation*. 

iese  compositions  give  a  fuvour&ble  idea  of  the  lalenls 
of  the  writer,  and  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  other 
Works.  Ilia  manner  is  animated,  his  arguments  are  we' 
chosen  and  pointedly  expressed,  and  he  writes  with  a 
terseness  and  elegance  seldom  found  in  the  Latin 
authors  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
fca        Parians  Works  were  first  collected  and  edited  by  Du 


Tilhri,  Paris,  1538,  4to.   Another  edition  was  printed  Bcclo- 

by  Paulns  Manutius,  Rome,  1 564,  folio.    They  are  also  ^d"***** 

to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheea  Patrum,  and  i*  Yh/lv,h 

D'Aguirre's  ColUclio  Conciliorum  Hitpanorum.  Centurv 

Cave,  Hut.  LU.  vol  i.  p.  234,  285 ;  Dupin.  Cent.  iv. 
p.  81-85 ;  Hieron.  De  Seriptor.  Ecda.  c.  106. 

EPIPHAN1US. 

DIED  A.  D.  403. 

Epiphanius  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and,  us  it  is 
supposed,  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  his  early  youth  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  seduced  by  some  Egyptian 
Gnostics,  but,  having  extricated  himself  from  their 
snares,  he  adopted  an  ascetic  course  of  life.  This  he 
pursued  for  a  number  of  years,  partly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  celebrated  Hilarion,  and  partly  as  the  super- 
intendent of  a  considerable  Monastery  near  Eleuthero 
polis  in  Palestine.  About  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  appears  to  bate 
discharged  in  a  diligent  and  conscientious  manner. 
The  concluding  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  a 
series  of  unfortunate  disputes,  first  with  John,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  with  the  illustrious  Chry- 
sostom,  respecting  the  disciples  of  Origcn,  against  whom 
Epiphanius  had  conceived  a  violent  prejudice,  so  that 
he  pursued  them  with  a  virulence  and  acrimony  highly 
discreditable  to  his  charity  and  his  judgment.  He  died 
in  the  year  402  or  403,  on  his  return  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Cyprus,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

Credulous  in  the  extreme,  and  rash  in  controversy,  St  ^ 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  attacks  of  hb  adversaries,  and 
to  the  censure  of  sober-minded  and  impartial  men. 
Violent  in  his  temper,  weak  in  style,  and  inconclusive 
in  his  reasoning,  he  did  more  injury  than  good  to  the 
Troths  which  he  espoused.  Neverthele  ss,  much  curious 
information  may  be  obtained  from  his  Work  on  Here- 
sies, by  a  discriminating  reader. 

The  beet  edition  of  Epiphanius  is  that  published 
by  the  Jesuit  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  2  vols,  folio.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Cologne,  1682,  2  vols.  foL 

Cave,  HitL  LU.  voL  i.  p.  231—284;  Dupin,  Cent.  iv. 

;  Tillemmt,  Minn.  EccUs.  torn.  x.  Art.  S. 
;  Hieron.  Dt  Seriptor.  Ecda.  c.  114. 


OPTATUS. 

MID  UNDBB.  VAXKNTlNIAJi. 

Nothing  whatever  is  recorded  of  the  personal  history 
of  Optatus,  except  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Milevi  in  Nu< 
tnidia.  and  that  he  died  under  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Valentinian.  As  an  author,  he  is  advantageously  Agt;ntt 
known  by  a  Work  against  tlie  schism  of  the  Donatists, 
addressed  to  Parmenianus,  the  Donatist  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage. It  is  divided  into  VII  Books,*  and  furnishes 
the  most  elaborate  and  authentic  account  which  we  pos- 
sess of  the  origin,  progress,  and  opinions  of  that  turbu- 
lent Sect.  The  author  writes,  indeed,  like  a  partisan, 
s  too  freely  in  declamation  and  invective;. 


VUlb 
by 


it  a*  rootutitig  only  or  VI  Book) ;  iodrad,  the 
to  mslerUtly  Ifom  tht  oOiert,  both  in  style  and 
that  there  1*  tuvaf  reuoa  to  believs  il  bu  beta  »ddtJ 
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History,  but,  while  he  censures  the  violence  and  insubordina 
^^>v^/  tion  of  his  opponents,  he  does  not  dissemble  that  many 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  severities  were  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  Civil  authorities.  His  style  is  deficient  in 
elegance,  purity,  and  terseness,  and  he  abounds  in 
strained  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  nor  is 
his  reasoning  always  of  the  most  cogent  and  conclusive 
kind.  But  he  writes  with  vivacity  and  force,  and  his 
Work  abounds  with  valuable  inform.-ition  respecting  the 
state  of  the  African  Church  and  of  Religion  in  general. 

The  best  edition  of  Optatus  is  that  superintended 
by  Dupin,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1700.  folio. 
The  reprint  of  1702,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Paris 
on  the  title-page,  was  in  reality  executed  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  vol  i.  p.  234  ;  Dupin,  Bihlioth.  Cent. 
iv.  p.  87—97  ;  Hieron.  De  Scriplor.  Ecclts.  c.  120. 

EPHREM  SYRUS. 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  378. 

Ephrem  was  a  native  of  Nisibis,  but,  as  he  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Edessn,  the  Metropolis  of 
Osrho£ne,  he  is  frequently  called  Ephrem  of  Edessa. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  Monastic  exercises  and  ahstruse 
studies,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
great  proficiency,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  He 
became,  in  process  of  time,  Deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Edessa,  but,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  devout 
meditation  and  literary  pursuits,  he  would  never  take 
any  higher  function.  After  maintaining,  during  many 
years,  the  highest  reputation  throughout  the  East  for 
piety  and  genius,  he  died  about  A.  D.  378. 

Ephrem  was  the  most  laborious  and  voluminous 
writer  of  his  time.    Besides  a  copious  Commentary  on 
alt  the  Books  of  the  Old  ond  New  Testament,  and  a 
multitude  of  Homilies  and  Sermon*,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  twelve  thousand  metrical  compositions.  Many 
of  his  Works  are  still  extant  in  the  original  Syriac,  and 
a  considerable  number  in  Greek  andArabic  versions.  The 
most  valuable  and  important  of  his  productions  which  we 
Com  mm.    possess,  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tily on  the  lament.  He  had.  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  the  varied  eru- 
Scripturu.  ditionand  critical  skill  of  Jerome,  but  he  Is  in  general  a 
judicious  and  rational  expositor,  with  clear  views  of  the  li- 
teral sense  of  the  sacred  text.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  East- 
Metrical      ern  Nations.    The  remainder  of  his  Syriac  compositions 
contpesi*     ure  chiefly  metrical,  it  a  division  into  lines  of  a  certain 
tiont,         number  of  syllables,  without  attention  to  rhythm,  may  he 
allowed  to  constitute  metre.    Some  of  those  pieces  are 
devotional  Hymns,  others  are  controversial,  written  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  Heresies  of  the  time.  They 
contain  some  valuable  and  curious  matter ;  but  though 
they  raised  his  fame  very  high  among  his  Countrymen, 
they  seem  to  us  more  creditable  to  his  diligence  and 
piety  than  to  his  poetical  genius.    Indeed,  if  his  talent 
for  Poetry  had  been  of  a  higher  description,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  display  it  to  advantage  in  the 
prosaic  and  unmusical  language  in  which  he  wrote. 

Many  Greek  Homilies  and  Tracts  bearing  the  name 
of  Ephrem  are  still  extant.  Some  are  written  in  a 
strain  of  simple  and  fervent  piety,  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  the  author  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  interpolated  by  Translators,  and  that 
•re  altogether  spurious. 


tbrlVit 
Editions. 


The  only  good  edition  of  the  Works  of  Ephrem  is  Eofc. 
that  published  at  Rome  1743,  by  Stephen  Enodius  >'»'>al 
Assemanni,  6  vols.  fol.  Its  greatest  defect  is,  (and  it  is  w^;^^,  < 
indeed  a  very  great  one,)  that  the  Latin  version  of  the  , 
Syriac  text  is  so  unfaithful  as  to  be  almost  useless. 

Cave,  Hint.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  235 — 236,  and  vol.  ii, 
Appcn,  ii.  p.  19 — 24 ;  Dupin,  Biblioth.  Cent.  iv.  p. 
115 — 120;  Assemanni,  Biblioth.  Orientalu,  vol.  i.  p. 
25, 

BASIL  OP  CESAREA. 

BORN  CIRCITER  A.  D.  328.     DIED  A.  D.  378. 

Basil,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  or  as  some  authors 
think  of  Pontus,  was  born  about  a.  d.  828,  of  highly 
respectable  Christian  parents,  who  spared  no  pains  in 
his  instruction  in  every  elegant  and  useful  branch  of 
learning.  He  studied  successively  under  the  best 
masters  of  Anliooh,  Cesarea,  Constantinople,  and 
Athens,  where  he  acquired  a  proficiency  both  in  Sacred 
and  Profane  Literature  unrivalled  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, except  his  friend  Gregory  Naziansen.  The 
afflicted  state  of  the  Church  during  the  Ariau  Persecu- 
tion induced  him  to  retire,  shortly  after  his  ordination, 
to  a  solitary  spot  in  his  native  Province.  The  fame  of 
his  piety  and  austerities  attracting  a  number  of  devout 
persons  to  the  place,  he  drew  up  a  body  of  laws  for  tht 
regulation  of  the  Society  so  formed,  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  Monasticism  in  Pontus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Provinces.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  369, 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  speedily  showed  that  his  talents  for  business 
of  the  most  arduous  kind  were  not  inferior  to  his  other 
qualifications.  After  governing  his  Diocese  in  the  most 
able  and  exemplary  manner  eight  years,  be  died  a.  d. 
378. 

Basil  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  To  a  capacious  and  powerful  mind, 
richly  stored  with  original  conceptions  and  acquired 
knowledge,  he  united  great  activity,  presence  of  mind, 
and  moral  courage,  and  he  was  neither  disheartened  by 
difficulties,  nor  intimidated  by  dangers.  In  a  variety  of 
arduous  contests,  and  most  trying  circumstances,  he 
universally  acquitted  himself  with  dignity  and  firmness, 
and  even  when  unsuccessful,  he  maintained  the  respect- 
ability of  his  character  and  station. 

As  a  writer,  Basil  is  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  Works  a 
majestic  gravity,  and  by  striking  and  original  thoughts  Styie. 
expressed  in  pure  and  elevated  language.  If  he  does 
not  equal  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  hls»  occasional  bursts 
of  sublimity  and  pathos,  he  has  the  taste  and  discretion 
to  avoid  his  faults :  he  is  copious  without  redundancy, 
and  eloquent  without  being  declamatory.  His  exposi- 
tory, his  homiletical,  and  his  moral  Works  are  all  excel- 
lent in  their  way  ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  of  his  Letters,  which  are  models  of  epis- 
tolary style,  and  replete  with  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  History  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Works  of  Basil  is  the  Benedic- 
tine, superintended  by  Gamier,  Paris,  1721,  1730,  3 
vols.  fol.  All  those  which  preceded  are  incomplete  and 
badly  arranged. 

Cave.  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  233—243  ;  Dupin,  Biblioth, 
Cent.  iv.p.  122—159.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecelei.  torn.  ix. 
Art  S.  Basile. 
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GREGORIUS  NAZIANZENUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  389. 

An  insignificant  village  in  Canpadocia,  Nazianzum, 
or  Diocrosarca,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  this  preeminent  Divine  of  the  IVth  century,  pre- 
eminent alike  in  every  branch  of  Learning  and  in  every 
Christian  excellence. 

The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  but  is  now  important  only  as  it  involves 
the  question  of  Episcopal  celibacy  in  the  early  Ages. 
It  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  his  own  Works,*  that  his 
father  had  entered  on  Episcopal  functions  prior  to 
A.  d.  326.  the  best  attested  date  of  the  birth  of  this 
celebrated  son.  Yet  Suidas  and  some  Romish  Writers 
have  so  antedated  it  as  to  save  a  Christian  Bishop,  what 
they  considered,  the  ditgract  of  having  produced  the 
roost  exemplary  Christian  of  the  Ape.  Tillcmont,  with 
candour  worthy  of  imitation,  has  refuted  the  error  and 
exposed  the  motive. 

From  Gregory's  own  account  it  appears  that  his 
parents  were  orthodox  and  pious ;  though  his  father,  in 
early  life,  had  been  tainted  with  the  Hypsistarian  heresy. 
From  their  tuition,  he  departed  first  for  Cfcsarea  in  Cap. 
padocia,  then  for  Palestine,  afterwards  for  Alexandria, 
and  subsequently  for  Athens  ;  where  he  perfected  him- 
self in  scholastic  accomplishments,  and  entered  into  the 
closest  friendship  with  Basil,  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Csesare;  :  a  friendship  the  pleasures  nnd  pains  of  which 
he  has  exquisitely  described  iu  his  Letters,  and  in  his 
Poem  on  his  own  life. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  would  have  quitted  Athens  with 
his  friend  in  355,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  the  solici- 
tations of  the  scholars  to  remain  there  as  Teacher  of 
Rhetoric.  In  the  following  year,  however,  his  ardour 
for  literary  fame  yielding  to  filial  affection,  he  returned 
to  his  father,  and  assisted  him  in  the  management  of 
his  patrimony.  Some  writers  defer  his  reception  into 
the  Church  by  Baptism  to  this  period ;  none  place  it 
later. 

An  interval  of  five  or  six  years  having  been  spent  in 
domestic  duties,  or  in  studious  retirement  with  Basil.be 
Was  ordained  Priest  by  his  father  in  361  or  362.  His 
notions,  however,  of  the  importance  of  the  Priestly  office 
and  of  his  own  inadequacy,  led  him  to  a  second  retire- 
from  society — a  retirement  again  passed  in  the 
any  of  Basil,  whom  he  then  assisted  in  drawing 
up  his  Aicttic  Attfet,  But  the  commands  of  his  father, 
backed  by  the  voice  of  his  Countrymen,  soon  recalled 
him  to  Nazianzum,  and  enlisted  him  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  Ministerial  functions. 

His  first  effort  as  a  Minister  was  as  successful  as  it 
Was  important.  His  father,  in  obedience  to  the  general 
edict  of  Constantius,  but  in  opposition  to  his  own  pure 
doctrine,  ns  was  afierwards  allowed  by  his  opponents, 
had  signed  the  Arian  formulary  of  Ariminum.t  A 

" ;  which  i 


Schism  in  his  Church  followed ;  which  was  healed  by  his 
son,  before,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Age, 
H  became  a  subject  of  dispute  nnd  disgrace  to  Chris- 
tianity in  general.  The 


•  U  his  Poem  dt  P'Ui  tut,  Gregory  introduce!  bit 
to  bin,  tin.,:  ' 


were  spent  by  Gregory  unobtrusively  in  assisting  his  F.- Tic- 
father  in  his  pastoral  duties;  a  mode  of  life  most  *'^*lic*' 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  but  eventually  disturbed  by  "hUfvHI 
his  dearest  friend  about  370. 

Basil,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Crosarea,  had  to 
tend  for  the  integrity  of  his  Metropolitan  jurisdiction 
over  Cappadocia,  against  Anthimus,  Bishop  of  Tyana, 
who  asserted  that,  as  a  Civil  division  of  that  Province 
had  taken  place,  an  Ecclesiastical  one  ought  to  follow. 
In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  Basil  created  a 
Sec  within  the  disputed  district.  The  place  selected 
was  Sasima ;  than  which,  if  Gregory  Nazianzen's  de- 
scription of  it  be  correct,*  a  more  inhospitable  spot  can- 
not be  conceived:  and  here  Basil  resolved  that  his 
friend  Gregory  should  be  Bishop.  The  latter,  urged  by 
his  father,  reluctantly  consented  to  be  consecrated,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Ca?sarea ;  but  the  forcible 
seizure  of  his  new  Church  by  Anthimus  afforded  him 
a  pretext  for  deserting  it,  which  he  eagerly  embraced ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  was  justified  by  the  XVIIIth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch. 

This  affair  so  offended  Gregory,  that  his  friendship 
with  Basil  was  all  but  finally  extinguished.  A  recon- 
ciliation, however,  must  have  taken  place  within  two 
years,  as,  at  the  end  of  that  interval,  we  find  Basil  his 
sympathetic  visiter  in  affliction.  \  et  many  years  after- 
wards, the  wound  to  his  feelings,  iwfi>gfotrro*  wcact  vcov, 
"  festered  as  though  it  were  new ;"  and  he  complains 
of  it  in  his  Poem  on  his  own  life,  in  a  style  of  sarcasm 
and  invective,  not  less  foreign  from,  than  unbecoming  to, 
his  character.  This  is  the  more  inexplicable,  as  in  his 
Funeral  Oration  over  Basil  he  not  only  alludes  to  it 
without  bitterness,  but  ascribes  this  breach  of  friendship 
(as  he  still  terms  it)  to  Basil's  preference  of  "  things 
heavenly"  to  *'  things  destructible,*'  \vofut»a>v  ;  and  in 
one  of  his  Epitaphs  he  lavishes  the  most  unqualified 
and  affectionate  praise  on  him.t 

After  a  few  months'  solitude,  being  now  a  Bishop,  he 
undertook  the  subordinate  charge  of  his  father's  See  at 
Nazianzum,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
by  calming  the  inhabitants  in  a  revolt,  and  by  averting 
their  punishment.  On  his  father's  death,  in  374,  he 
continued,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  charge  of  that  Church ; 
but  he  denies  any  regular  appointment  to  it,  although 
such  appointment  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  So. 
zomen,  Socrates,  Theorioritus,  and  Hieronymus.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  subsequently  expelled  from 
Constantinople  on  the  plea  of  his  being  Bishop  of  the 
former  See.  He  now  withdrew  to  Seleucia,  where  he 
remained  till  invited  to  Constantinople,  fur  the  purpose 
of  defending  pure  Christianity  against  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  the  Arians. 

Here,  in  a  private  room,  known  by  the  name  of 
Anantaxia,  which  was  shortly  to  be  changed  into  a  mag- 
nificent Temple,  and  before  a  small  and  persecuted  as- 
sembly, which  was  rapidly  to  increase  to  a  dominant 


A.  D 

378. 


•o«,  Uxj,  k.~,  i^j  x,;~<. 
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•  Trmlftit  rit  Xrrn  It  fitnXu>fi(* 

' A.,i:<; ,  A**.,,  ,;.},->•».  ixuitV. 

AtnSt,  Arwaett,  autj 
Km*  ri  wmtm,  ui  <f tfu,  rin  jj/wi, 
0fi>v,r  rttmyp*!,  trfalawfif,  rrtifilju, 

A£m  Zcri'^tMt,  r«r  iu*.  i h uXtrftM. 

Greg.  Nix.  Carmen  tk  vili  mi. 
f  Gibbon  has  employed  thim  complaint  of  Gregory  as  a  charge  of 
pride  and  bate  envy  against  Ba»il.   The  facts  do  I 
The  whole  affair  is  utterly  inexplicable. 
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Church,  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  true  Christian 
Faith  with  Athenian  eloquence,*  and  with  Christiau  for- 
titude and  meekness. 

The  plan  pursued  by  him  in  his  difficult  task,  remains 
"a  brilliant  example  to  all  those  who  may  at  any  lime  be 
called  on  to  confirm.  Troth  and  dissipate  Error.  He 
exhorted  true  believers  to  beware  of  bewildering  them- 
selves with  reasonings  on  things  incomprehensible  to 
Human  nature,  lest  they  should  be  lont  in  heretical 
fancies ;  he  insisted  on  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  re- 
duce to  a  "  trade  and  an  art,"  the  great  and  invisible 
mysteries  of  God ;  and  while  he  tail  gilt  that  God  should 
ever  be  in  their  hearts,  he  deprecated  unreasonable 
disquisitions  on  His  nature,  observing  that  such  dis- 
cussions arc  not  appropriate  before  all  companies,  or  in 
all  places,  nor  within  the  province  of  all  understandings. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  abstained  from  violent  and 
contumelious  language,  and  especially  from  personali- 
ties towards  his  adversaries;  contending,  that  to  imitate 
the  gentleness  and  meekness  of  Christ,  is  among  the 
surest  tokens  of  a  defender  of  the  true  Christian  Faith. 
Yet  did  be  not  by  any  means  compromise  Truth :  on  the 
contrary,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  errors  of  the 
Heretics  by  occasionally  listening  to  their  preachers,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  refute  them  ; 
laying  down  for  his  rule — neither  to  repel  them  by  harsh- 
ness nor  elate  them  by  concession. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  moderation,  the  more  attractive 
on  account  of  its  singularity  in  those  times,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  conciliatory  personal  bearing,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  or  rather  the  cause  which  he  defended, 

without  the  contaminating  aid  of  the  secular  i 

Instigated  by  a  report  thatGregOTy  Nazianzeii  was  a 
Tritlieist.  animated  also  by  a  partiality  for  the  Arian 
Bishop  Hemophilus,  the  rabble  of  Constantinople,  of  each 
sex  and  of  every  sect,  headed  by  some  furious  Monks, 
attacked  Gregory  and  his  congregation  while  celebrating 
our  Saviour's  Baptism  in  the  Anadana.  The  weapons 
usual  to  u  mob  were  abundantly  employed,  many  of  the 
Catholics  were  dreadfully  beaten,  some  nearly  stoned  to 
death,  and  one,  who  appears  to  have  been  Theodorus, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Tyana,  was  left  for  dead  in  the 
streets.  Gregory  himself,  after  a  narrow  escape,  was 
thrown  into  prison, but  speedily  released.  Drunkenness 
and  obscene  dances  closed  the  disgusting  s]>cctacle. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Gregory  in  relation  to 
this  affair  is  too  exemplary  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Theodorus,  incensed  at  the  outrage  and  his  own  suffer- 
ings, resolved  to  demand  justice  on  the  perpetrators  at 
the  hands  of  Theodosius,  a  demand  not  likely  to  be 
refused  by  that  Anti-Arian  Prince.  But  Gregory,  bear- 
ing of  his  intention,  wrote  to  him  to  the  following  effect: 
that  it  was  not  surprising  that  Theodorus  should  demand 
justice,  considering  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  that 
punishment  indeed  might  prevent  its  recurrence  ?  but 
that  it  was  better  to  give  an  example  of  long  suffering 
which  might  make  bad  men  really  good,  while  punish- 
ment would  only  restrain  them,  through  fear,  from  crime. 
"Let  us,"  says  this  genuine  Christian,"  let  us  overcome 
them  by  gentleness  and  win  them  by  piety;  let  their 


punishment  be  found  in  their  own  consciences,  not  in  our 
resentment.  Dry  not  up  the  fig-tree  that  may  yet  bear 
fruit ;  condemn  it  not  as  useless,  since  an  able  husband- 
man may  yet  restore  it  to  vigour ;  let  us  not  ruin  a  glo- 
rious and  important  work  on  account  of  a  circumstance 
that  may  have  been  a  device  of  the  Devil.'' 

His  infant  Church  was  soon  to  be  troubled  by  internal 
disorders,  more  dangerous  and  infinitely  more  difficult 
of  remedy  than  external  violence.  A  dispute  at  Antioch 
concerning  Puulinus  and  Meietius,  rival  claimants  to 
that  See,  extended  to  Constantinople,  and  was  warmly 
taken  up  with  opposite  views  by  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
congregation.  His  XlVlh  Oration,  in  which 
himself  to  the  cure  of  this  Schism,  contains  i 
to-be-remembered  rules  of  toleration.  He 
tends  that  minor  points  of  doctrine  should  be  sunk  in 
peace,  if  unanimity  prevails  in  those  more  important. 
In  this  spirit  he  condemned  the  error  of  the  Apollina- 
runs,  yet  did  not  withhold  from  communicating  with 
them. 

This  danger  avoided,  another  and  more  important 
one  followed.  Maximus,  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  a 
Cynic  Philosopher  by  profession,  an  Apollinarian  in  doc- 
trine, and  in  practice  infamous,  came  to  Constantinople 


Etc!*, 
•iutiol 
writnsof 
lh«  IVlh 
Ceoturr. 


*  Oa  this  subject  we  bare,  a  singular  proof  of  the  tendency  to 
Inaccuracy  induced  by  the  love  of  (be  rrjarr«lloo».  Tilleroont,  the 
great  admirar  of  Oratory  Naziaateo's  eloquence,  tries  to  enhance 
the  miraaUon  effect  of  bis  discourses  against  the  Arlaos,  by  de- 
scribing him  in  this  instance,  sad  tbU  only, as  a  man**** parkrrv* 
♦I  -* 


under  the  pretence  of  a  pious  desire  for  Gregory's  in- 
struction, but,  in  fact,  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  his 
claims  to  the  Metropolitan  Chair.  Having  deceived 
Gregory,  and  being  assisted  by  seven  Egyptian  Bishops* 
in  the  first  place,  and  subsequently  by  others  sent  by 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  Maximus  was  clandestinely  con- 
secrated in  the  Church  of  Sophia ;  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  night,  and  was  further  disgraced  by  the 
hired  attendance  of  rude  Egyptian  sailors.  This  mea- 
sure provoked  general  disgust,  even  among  the  Heretics, 
most  of  whom  admired  the  eloquence  and  loved  the 
character  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  though  they  might 
not  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments. 

A  proposal  on  his  part  to  retire  from  Constantinople, 
was  effectually  opposed  for  a  time,  and  his  refusal  to  be 
placed  in  the  Metropolitan  chair  was  followed  by  cora- 

E taints  almost  amounting  to  invectives.  Ill  health, 
owever,  or  agitation  of  mind,  compelled  a  temporary 
retirement  ana  suspension  of  his  duties.  The  term  of 
his  absence  must  have  been  short,  as  we  find  him  again 
preaching  in  Constantinople  before  the  entrance  of 
Theodosius.  In  the  mean  time,  his  adversary  Maximus, 
driven  from  Constantinople,  and  rejected  by  the  Italian 
Bishops  and  by  Theodosius.  returned  to  Egypt. 

8hortly  afterwards,  the  Arian  Bishop  Demophilas 
was  deposed,  and  Gregory  placed  in  his  stead,  at  the 
command  and  with  the  personal  assistance  of  the  same 
Prince.  This  event,  the  death  blow  to  Arian  ascendency, 
took  place  amidst  the  execrations  of  one  party,  and  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  other ;  public  security  was 
ensured  by  the  presence  of  the  military,  and  the  jndicious 
interference  of  Gregory.f 
In  the  following  year  his  appointment  was  confirmed 


•  Amnion,  Apammoa,  Herpoems,  8u>r»t,  R  Hod  on;  Aaabw,  ami 
Hennanubis.  A  question  tvhelherUiese  penonaweng  Biihopsliat  been 
mooted.    BoUandos  and  Henuanl  oawrt  (hat  they  were  so.    V allot* 

is  of  t)ir  contrary  opinion.  Tillemoat  doubt*.  The  first  two  writer* 
contend  that  one  mtt>ion  only  cane  oter  from  Egypt  oa  tar*  occa- 
sion ;  an  opinion  refuted  by  a  passage  m  Gregory  Naxiantetr't  Poem 

hand^'abbo*1*'  Ml'"!?*  °' of**  "^fy  ™*  'nWied  b7  the 
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by  a  Council  of  150  Bishops,  convened  by  Theodosios 
at  Constantinople  ;  yet  this  very  Council,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  urged  his  deposition,  and  accepted  his  re- 
signation. 

Of  the  Causes  of  this  anomalous  transaction,  or  the 
motives  of  the  agents,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account.  That  Gregory  Nazianzen,  careless 
of  worldly  honour  and  riches,  harassed  by  infirmity 
of  body  and  excessive  mental  exertion,  disappointed  in 
his  hope  of  allaying  Schism  in  the  Eastern  Churches, 
finding  himself  in  hie  Metropolitan  character  a  subject 
of  further  dispute,  and  estimating  Christian  unity  above 
all  things — that  he  should  sacrifice  Ecclesiastical  dignity, 
influence,  and  wealth,  to  what  he  considered  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.*  But  that 
those  who  summoned  him  from  retirement  to  defend  the 
pure  Faith,  and  those  who,  in  establishing  him  in  the 
Chair  of  Constantinople,  acknowledged  him  as  the  suc- 
cessful champion  of  that  Faith,  should  rejoice  at  his 
resignation,  or  seek  to  depose  him,  must  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  levity,  jealousy,  or  envy. 

The  only  fuels  transmitted  to  us  are  these.   A  Schism, 
likely  to  affect  the  whole  Church,  (as  has  been  men- 
tioned.) had  arisen  on  the  relative  claims  of  Meletius  and 
Pauliuus  to  the  See  of  Autioch.  It  had  been  checked,  not 
healed,  by  an  understanding  that  the  rivals  should  be 
equally  received,  and  that  the  survivor  should  be  sole 
Bishop.  Meletius  died  while  President  of  the  Council  of 
which  we  arc  speaking.   Gregory  Nazianzen  succeeded 
him  in  the  Council,  and  wished  to  enforce  the  stipulation 
that  Paulinus  should  be  unmolested  at  Antioch.  lie 
failed:  the  Schism  increased  :  and  Gregory  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  check  it,  offered  to  resign  the  situation, 
the  healing  influence  of  which  he  had  overrated.  Imme- 
diately on  this,  followed  the  accession  to  the  Council 
af  some  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  Bishops.  These 
persons  impugned  the  validity  of  Gregory's  Metropolitan 
appointment,  on  the  ground,  that  he  was  already  Bishop 
of  Nazianzuin,  and  that  translation  was  forbiddeu  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Antiocb.    This  motive 
has  bceu  generally  ascribed,  even  by  Gregory  himself, 
to  jealousy  in  the  Egyptian  Church  of  the  Eastern 
Bishops  who  had  principally  promoted  his  elevation.  A 
more  natural  cause  may  be  found  in  the  intrigues  of 
Haximus,  whose  return  in  discomfiture  to  Alexandria 
has  been  already  mentioned.   Be  this  as  it  may,  Gre- 
gory's resignation  was  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
Council,  and  accepted  by  Theodosius. 
i.  a        He  returned  to  Nazianzuin,  and  in  the  following  year 
352     undertook  the  Episcopal  duties  there,  having  previously 
visited  Casarea  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  cele- 
brated Funeral  Oration  over  Basil.    In  383  he  resigned 
them  to  Eulalius,  whose  appointment  he  had  himself 
procured.    The  six  remaining  years  of  bis  life  were 
occupied  in  literary  and  devotional  pursuits.    In  389 
he  sank  beneath  the  complication  of  bodily  disease  and 
mental  anxiety.    Of  his  death  we  have  no  particulars ; 
but  we  learn  that  his  corpse  was  laid  by  the  side  of 
his  father's.    Many  centuries  afterwards  the  tomb  was 
opened,  and  his  supposed  remains  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople by  order  of  Comtantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
**  As  a  writer,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  sometimes 

diffuse,  was  always  eloquent,  and  often  sublime.  Hie- 
ronymua  terms  his  style  to  'Uok^ikov,  while  others 


ire  it  to  Polernon's ;  and  one  of  his  admirers  ob>  Eccl*. 
serves,  "  that  the  epithet  ^*?a\o0tti>«T<r?of,  applied  by  J!?»,tic*,r 
Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  is  not  inap-  ^"^Vth 
plicable  to  himself."    As  a  Divine  he  so  far  outstripped  Century, 
his  Age,  that  he  was  entitled  o  0(oX.<ryo«  «ra-'  t£»x^"  5 
and  a  difference  from  his  doctrine  was  identified  with 
Heresy.  A  dutiful  son,  a  faithful  friend,  and  universally 
beneficent,  he  would  have  been  a  model  for  society,  had 
he  not  been  too  sensitive,  and,  perhaps,  too  ascetic. 
Humble,  though  full  of  energy ;  despising  worldly  ad* 
vantages  unless  he  could  apply  them  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Religion  ;  untainted  by  immorality,  forgiving 
injuries,*  and  indefatigable  in  his  Ministry,  he  may  be 
accounted  the  most  exemplary,  as  well  as  the  most  able, 
Christian,  on  record,  in  the  IVth  century. 

The  genuine  Works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  Ida  Edition*. 
Orations,  in  number  about  47,  Epistles  240,  and  a  vast 
number  of  Poems.  Nineteen  of  his  Poems  were  first 
discovered  in  1690  by  Jacob  Tollius,  a  German,  who 
published  them  in  1696  in  his  Insignia  Itinerarii  Ita~ 
lid.  One  hundred  and  forty  Epitaphs  were  afterwards 
discovered  by  Mura tori,  and  were  published  by  him,  in 
1709,  in  his  Anecdota  Grceca.  The  first  edition,  a  very 
bad  and  a  very  rare  one,  of  the  great  body  of  his  Works 
Is  that  of  Basle,  1550.  The  next  in  time,  and  the  first 
in  merit,  (as  a  whole,)  appeared  at  Paris  in  1609,  under 
the  care  of  Jacobus  Billius  ;  but  even  in  this  there  are 
many  typographical  errors.  This  was  republished  in 
1630,  with  all  the  old,  and  some  additional  errors.  In 
1690,  the  Edifto  Princept  was  reprinted  verbatim  in 
beautiful  type  at  Cologne.  An  edition  was  prepared 
by  the  Benedictines ;  but  the  1st  Volume  only  has 
appeared.  It  contains  his  Oration*  and  Letttri,  and 
is  unrivalled  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  MS.  of  the 
I  Id  Volume  is  in  existence,  and  for  sule.  The  pur- 
chase and  publication  of  it  would  be  worthy  of  either 
of  our  Universities.  In  England,  R.  Montagu,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  editor  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
published  two  of  Gregory's  Oration*,  entitled  lit  Julia- 
num  Inveclivas  Duet,  Etonte  in  Collcgio  Regali,  1610  ; 
and  a  copy  of  his  Apologttiat*  was  edited  by  E.  S. 
Thirlby,  and  published  at  Cambridge  irr-  1712. 

Cave,  Hint.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  246—249  ;  Dupin,  BiUioth. 
Cent.  iv.  p.  159—176  ;  Tillemont,  vol.  ix.  Art.  Gregoire 
de  Naztanze;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Greec.  \ol.  vii.  p.  508, 
ti  teq. 

GREGORIUS  NYSSENUS. 
born  a.  n.  330. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  brother  of  Basil  of 
was  born  in  830  or  331.  He  was  educated 
in  all  the  refined  learning  of  his  Age,  and  pursued  the 
Science  of  Rhetoric  m>  eagerly,  that  he  brought  on  him- 
self, after  he  had  been  appointed  Reader,  a  strong  re* 
monstrance  on  the  subject  from  Nazianzen. 

He  married  a  lady  named  Theodosia,  as  much  distin- 
guished as  himself  for  birth  and  piety.  As  this  marriage 
cannot  be  disputed,  some  Romish  writers  affirm  that 


•  Oor  own  Reformer!  Kpiv-onal  Church  afford*  a  brilliant  parallel  to 
UUs  conduct  of  Gregory  in  that  of  Ltighton,  ArctaMlhop  of  Glasgow. 


*  A striking  instance of  bis  forgivioadupositioo occurred  during lua 
»bort  Episcopate  at  Constantinople.   The  Arian*,  In  their  rage  al  bis 
appointment,  oroooscd  hi*  aaaaaiinalion.  and  a  young  man  waa  found 
to  undertake 
pen ted, 


tmenl,  proposed  hi*  assassination,  and  a  young  nun  »n.<  fuund 
ertake  the  crime.  On  entering  Gregory's  apartment  be  re* 
I,  confessed,  and  waa  not  only  forgiven  by  Gregory,  bat 
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History.  afterGregoriusNysserHis  had  been  promoted  to  the  Epis- 
N'■»•"■V"'»',  copate  it  was  virtually  nullified,  by  total  absence  of 
conjugal  intimacy.  In  support  of  this  fable,  Tillemont 
cites  a  passage  from  Nazianzen,  where  Theodosia  is 
•  called  Nysscnus's  sister  instead  of  his  wife.  But  this 
passage  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  follow- 
ing one.  Applying  the  word  ipyv  to  Theodosia,  Nazi- 
anzen thus  explains  himself:  iftijv  yip  ivofin^ui  ti}i»  *oto 

0<ou  £tj<Tuaav'  i^oci/  tptmwv  tf  viv/iutikij  avyytvua 

ti}»  awfimi cr)«.*  This  casuistry  in  Tillemoul  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  we  have  seen  his  candour,  on  the  same 
point  of  celibacy,  in  the  life  of  Nazianzen. 

In  372,  Gregory  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nyssa 
in  Cuppadocia,  and  ns  such  became  the  victim  of  the 
Arian  Persecution  under  Valens.  An  Imperial  Edict 
banished  him  in  376:  but  on  the  death  of  Valens,  and 
the  accession  of  Gratiau,  in  37S,  he  was  restored  to  his 
Church.  In  the  same  year,  being  deputed  by  the 
Council  of  Atitioch  to  visit  the  Eastern  Churches, 
which  were  snrely  afiTicted  by  the  Arians,  he  travelled 
through  Arabia  to  Jerusalem.  His  opinion  of  the  otate 
of  these  Churches  appears,  from  his  own  writings,  to 
have  been  most  unfavourable.  Of  his  success  in  re* 
forming  any  of  them  we  have  not  any  knowledge  ;  but 
that  he  totally  failed  at  Jerusalem  he  himself  informs 
us.  The  most  important  result  of  his  journey  was  his 
consequent  declaration  of  the  inutility  and  disadvan- 
tage of  pilgrimages  a  declaration  decisive  on  the  erro- 
neous practice,  in  that  respect,  of  the  Romish  Church. 
In  3SI,  he  attended  the  great  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  first  produced  his  celebrated  Work 
against  the  Arian  Eunomius.  He  is  also  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Creed  then  drawn  up, 
but  known  under  the  name  of  the  Nicenc  Creed. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  distinguished  only  by 
a  quarrel  with  Ilelladius,  his  Metropolitan,  a  person  of 
no  learning  and  little  piety,  who  grossly  insulted  him  : 
the  issue  of  the  dispute  is  not  known.  The  date  of  his 
death  may  be  placed  towards  the  end  of  the  IVth 
century. 

Style.  As  the  text  of  this  Father's  Works  is  supposed  to 

have  been  much  interpolated  by  the  Heretics,  no  de- 
cided opinion  can  be  formed  on  his  style.  Dupin  has 
denounced  it  as  affected,  declamatory,  allegorical,  and 
Philosophical  rather  than  Theological.  But  he  says,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  resembles  Aristotle's,  and  there- 
fore he  is  clearly  wrong.  Other  critics  have  admired  it 
as  inferior  only  to  those  of  Basil,  Nazianzen,  and  Chry- 
sostom.  Photius,  speaking  of  his  Work  against  Euno- 
mius, thus  describes  it :  tj}»»  fu.it  (jipamv,  «i  t<»  u\\ot 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  been 
more  attached  to  the  world  than  was  the  custom  with 
the  great  Divines  of  those  times.  As  a  Bishop  he  was 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  true  Faith.  His  ability  is 
proved  by  his  being  chosen  to  reform  the  Arabian 
Churches,  as  is  his  piety  by  the  patient  firmness  with 
which  he  endured  persecution. 

The  Works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  do  not  admit  of 
exact  classification  ;  yet  they  mny  be  generally  divided 
into  Homitie*,  Orationt,  and  Letters.    His  XII  Books 
Aevnat      against  Eunomius  are  his  best  Work.    Some  critics 
Eunwnios.  h,lve  ma(jc  XIII,  either  by  dividing  one  into  two  or  by 


*  Nax.  Ep.  95.  Thii  Letter  was  written  by  Najianjen  to  Gregory 
at  Nyssa  to  comfort  him  on  the  death  of  Theodosia. 


adding  a  spurious  one.    His  ■|>urious  Works  are,  two  Ercf«- 

Oratton*  on  the  Creation  of  Man ;  a  Letter  on  the  tUtticti 
Trinity;  another  on  the  difference  between  the  Sub- 
stance and  the  Hypostasis ;  and  VIII  Books  on  Philo- 
wphy.   These  last  were  written  by  Nemesius. 

The  earlier  editions  of  this  Father's  Works  are  ex-  Editions, 
tremely  defective,  no  individual  one  containing  more 
than  a  few  detached  Treatises.  The  edition  published 
by  Morel,  with  the  notes  of  Fronton  le  Due,  Paris, 
1609,  2  vols,  lol.,  though  much  fuller  than  any  preced- 
ing one.  wants  the  1st  Book  against  Eunomius,  and 
the  Greek  text  of  several  of  the  moral  Orations,  which 
were  first  published  by  Grctsen.in  1618,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Paris»edition  of  St.  Basil.  The  edition  of  1638, 
though  more  complete  that)  that  of  1602,  is  carelessly 
executed,  and  abounds  with  typographical  errors. 

Cave,  Hiit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  244—246  ;  Dupin,  Diblioth. 
Cent.  iv.  p.  176 — 183;  Fabricius,  Diblioth.  Grmc.  vol. 
viii.  p.  144,  etttq. 

AMBROSITJS. 

BORN  A.  D.  340.         DIED  A.  D.  897. 

The  three  ancient  Cities  of  Aries,  Treves,  and  Lyons 
dispute  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  this  bold 
defender  of  the  Faith.  The  date  also  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain.  Dupin  and  Tillemont  place  it  in  340.- 
Baronius  and  Cave  in  333. 

His  father,  Pnefect  of  Gaul,  having  died  while 
Ambrose  was  yet  n  child,  he  was  removed  by  his  mother 
to  Rome,  where  his  education  was  highly  finishecl.t 
As  a  Pleader  in  the  Praetorian  Court  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Anicius  Probus.  Prefect  of  Italy,  ami  was 
appointed  by  him,  first  a  Member  of  his  Council,  and 
then  Governor,  with  Consular  powers,  of  Insnbria, 
/Einylia,  and  Liguria.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this 
office  fur  five  years,  residing  always  at  Milan.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  a.  p.  374,  he  was  unanimously 
called  on  to  succeed  Auxenlius  in  the  Episcopal  chair 
of  that  city.  Vain  was  every  attempt  in  his  power  to 
avoid  the  unexpected  honour:  he  was  baptized,  (for  as 
yet  he  was  only  a  Catechumen.)  and  consecrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  ami  with  the  sanction, 
if  not  in  the  presence,  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I. 

That  this  abrupt  transition  from  secular  to  holy  office, 
from  an  imperfect  state  of  outward  Christianity  to  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  contrary 
both  to  the  custom  and  Canons  of  the  Church,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  the  assent  of  all  parties,  especially  of 
the  Bishops,  proves  beyond  doubt  the  fitness,  if  not  the 
necessity  of  the  election :  OeS  Zpyou  and  OtTa  \J,./o>o« 
are  the  terms  applied  to  it  by  Socrates  and  Theodo- 
ritus.  J 

To  supply  his  deficiency  in  Theological  learning,  he 
took  to  himself  a  learned  Presbyter  of  Rome,  by  name 


*  340  is  tbe  most  probable  data.  For  Ambrose  appears  to  have  bevo 
quite  young  when  appointed  to  govern  a  Province,  which  pnvemment 
he  retained  only  for  five  years,. yet  it  was  not  til!  A.  t>.  374  that  ti« 
resigned  it. 

t  A  rcmnrVslilc  anecdote,  partaking  of  true  legendary  spirit,  and 
paralleled,  a«  cvciy  reader  will  call  lo  uaind,  io  Profane  Literature,  ia 
retail*]  of  him  by  all  writers  of  bit  life.  A  swarm  of  bees,  it  is  said, 
settled  on  his  face  while  lie  was  sleeping  in  a  cradle,  and  crept  in  ami 
out  of  hi»  mouth  without  hurting  him. 
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ff*fr.  Simplicianus,"  a*  his  instructor.    To  remove  the  inler- 
V"-N—/  frriug  burden  of  worldly  cares,  he  gave  his  money  to 
the  poor,  hi*  estates  to  his  sister  and  to  the  Church,  and 
\  the  management  of  his  household  to  his  brother  Saty  rus. 

.<  He  immediutely  undertook  the  duty  of  preaching:,  con- 

fessing that  he  taught  others  what  he  himself  had 
scarcely  learned ;  and  within  two  years  from  his  con- 
secration he  commenced  his  written  labours  by  a 
Treatise  on  Paradue.'f 

In  a.  o.  377  he  fled  into  Illyricum,  from  fear  of  the 
invading  Goths,  and  thence  visited  Rome ;  but  soon 
returned  to  his  Diocese  on  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarians 
by  Frigcridus.    On  this  occasion,  preferring  practical 
charity  to  Ecclesiastical  pomp,  he  sold  the  Church  plate 
aud  employed  the  proceeds  in  the  ransom  of  prisoners. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  arts  of  the  Ariaus,  aided  by  the 
power  of  Jusliaj,  widow  of  Valentinian,  threatened  all 
the  Italian  Churches.    But  Ambrose  having  first  sup- 
pressed them  at  Milan,  defeated  them  at  Sirrnium  by 
consecrating  a  true  Catholic  Bishop  there,  in  open  op- 
position to  the  Empress,  and  completed  his  victory 
(though  not  a  decisive  one)  by  the  de|x>sition  from  their 
respective  Sees,  of  Secundianus  and  Paulinus,,  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Ariaus  in  Italy, 
a.  s.      The  political  talent,  so  earty  evinced  hy  Ambrose, 
Jsl    w*s  now  to  be  exercised  in  the  preservation  of  public 
eace,  and  the  defence  of  youth  and  justice.  Maximus 
art  been  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain,  had  compassed 
the  death  of  Gratian,  overrun  Gaul,  and  with  a  power- 
ful host  was  sepnrnted  from  Italy  only  by  the  Alps. 
Jwtlina,  alarmed  for  the  Italian  dominions  and  the 
safety  of  her  child  Vnlentiuinn  II.,  implored  Ambrose 
to  undertake  an  embassy  to  Maximus,  and  to  avert  his 
design  on  Italy.    He  did  so.    As  his  success  is  a  proof 
of  his  Political  skill,  so  his  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his 
sacred  office  is  shown  by  his  refusal  to  admit  to  commu- 
nion the  unrcpenting  murderer  of  Grutiun,  though  he 
J  p-    himsftf  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  Tyrant.    On  his  return, 
3-1.    his  eloquence  and  wisdom  were  as  necessary  as  they 
were  effectual  in  suppressing  an  attempt,  by  Symma- 
clnts,  to  reestablish  Heathenism  at  Milan,  at  that  time 
the  ?eat  of  the  young  Emperor's  Court. 

But  neither  eloquence  nor  wisdom  unsupported  by 
Truth  and  personal  courage,  would  have  borne  him 
1  »     through  his  approaching  trial.    Justina,  still  devoted  to 
3>i    Ariamsm,  an  d  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  Ambrose, 
had  recourse  to  every  intrigue  and  all  the  violence  that 
despotism  could  command,  in  favour  of  her  favourite 
«.  o.     Heresy.    Plans  were  laid  for  the  abduction  of  Ambrose, 
&5.     and  even  for  his  assassination  ;  some  Churches  were 
forcibly  seized  by  the  military — heavy  fines  were  IcukI 
on  the  refractory — and  the  Emperor's  authority  was  ex- 
hausted in  denunciations  against  all  who  called  in 
question  the  decrees  of  the  Arian  Council  of  Arimiuum. 
But  Ambrose,  always  alert  and  firm,  and  supported  by 
popular  feeling,  resisted  every  attempt ;  and.  after  two 
years'  unremitted   persecution,  obtained  a  complete 
triumph  ;  though,  according  to  some  writers,  not  with- 
out the  interposition  of  miracles.  § 

*  Simplicianui,  though  older  titan  hutuell,  succeeded  him  io  his 

T  Cue  lays  dr  Firgimbut.  Thin  Work,  however,  appears  not  to 
bl»«  been  written  tilt  »  ft.  379,  and  to  have  been  preceded  by  thoM 
m  /Warfare,  Cain  aud  AM,  and  ToUag.  Titlemoot. 

I  At  a  Council  beld  in  Aquileia. 

$  St.  Ambrose,  .St.  Austin,  1'aulinu*.  A  lew  wonderful,  but  not 
ten  effeclqat  interposition,  may  be  found  in  a  Letter  from  Maximui 
to  Valeulinian.  threatening  turn  with  in.aaioo  if  he  continued  to 
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In  the  following  year  he  undertook  a  second  embassy  EceJe- 
to  Maximus.    His  object  was,  as  before,  to  prevent  an  *>»«ie«l 
invasion  of  Italy:  but  the  issue  was  far  different ;  for  Wri,»r»rf 
he  not  ouly  utterly  failed,  but  was  received  with  haughty  cVotur? 
coldness,  and  dismissed  with  insult.    On  his  return  he 
visited  Aquileia,  but  his  object  in  doing  so  is  not  known. 

His  unbending  spirit  next  led  him  into  a  hazardous  a.  d. 
conflict  with  Tbeodosius,  then  master  of  the  Western  388. 
Provinces,  and  resident  at  Milan.  Some  Monks,  pro* 
voked  by  the  Jews,  burned  a  Synagogue  at  Leontopolis, 
and  Theodosius  ordered  that  it  should  be  rebuilt  at  the 
expense  of  the  offending  party.  Ambrose,  indignant 
that  Christian  funds  should  be  employed  on  the  erection 
of  an  unchristian  Temple,  remonstrated  against  the 
Emperor's  order.  The  Emperor,  however,  thinking 
that  destroyers  were  liable  In  the  cost  of  their  destruc- 
tion, and  that  all  persons,  of  whatever  Religion,  had 
claim  to  Civil  protection  of  their  property,  was  not 
willing  to  rescind  the  offensive  order.  Ambrose  preached 
against  Theodosius  in  his  presence,  and  publicly  re- 
fused communion  to  him  unless  he  altogether  counter- 
manded the  measure — an  alternative  immediately  agreed 
to  by  Theodosius.  About  the  same  time  he  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  the  Clergy  immunity  from  the  Imperial 
impost*,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  succeeded. 

In  389,  a  frightful  aud  unjust  massacre  having  been  A.  d. 
committed  at  Tlicssalonica  by  the  orders  of  Theodosius,  389. 
Ambrose  wrote  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  he 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  any  of 
the  divine  offices  until  he  would  sincerely  and  publicly, 
repent.  Theodosius,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  presented 
himself  at  the  Church,  but  Ambrose  refused  him  en- 
trance, and  rebuked  him  with  great  bolduess  and  severity. 
For  eight  months  the  Emperor  submitted  with  grief 
to  the  humiliating  ban  ;  nor  did  Ambrose  then  re- 
move it  without  wresting  from  him  a  law,  that  all 
warrants  affecting  life  or  forfeiture  of  estates,  shoutd  be 
kept  back  thirty  days  after  they  were  signed,  in  order 
for  their  deliberate  reconsideration  This  done,  Ambrose 
absolved  his  Imperial  penitent,  but  kept  in  reserve  a 
finishing  stroke  of  humiliation  :  for  when  Theodosius 
went  within  the  rails  protecting  the  altar,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  Emperor?,  to  receive  the  communion, 
the  stern  Prelate  sent  a  Deacon  to  order  him  to  stand 
without,  among  the  people,  "for  though  the  Purple 
made  men  Emperor*,  it  did  not  make  them  PrietU." 
Theodosius  apologized  and  obeyed  ! 

In  392,  Valentinian,  being  at  Viennc,  sent  for  Am- 
brose to  baptize  him  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  Bishop 
crossed  the  Alps,  when  he  found  that  his  journey  was 
useless,  for  Valentinian  had  been  murdered.  Having 
returned  to  Milan,  he  visited  Bononia,  Faventia,  and 
Florence ; .  or,  perhaps,  he  Jltd  to  those  places  on 
account  of  the  approach  of  Eugenius.  On  the  defeat 
and  death  of  that  usurper,  he  returned  to  Milan,  having 
passed  through  Aquileia  for  the  purpose  of  interceding 
with  Theodosius  in  favour  of  the  conquered  rebels.  On 
the  accession  of  Honorius,  his  zeal  for  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  was  again  roused  in  defence  of  some  cul- 
prits who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary.  His 
remaining  years  were  undisturbed,  excepting  by  his 
vigilant  inspection  of  all  the  Churches  under  his  juris-  a.  d. 
diction.    In  397  he  died,  aud  such  was  the  admiration  397. 


persecute-  the  Catholic*.  Tillemont  hai  in  «ain  attempted  to  invali- 
date- the  authenticity  of  thif  Letter,  in  opposition  to  Ttitodorilua  and 
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il..:  rV  in  whit-It  he  was  held,  that  his  Mueral  ms  attended  by 
— -  —  Jews  and  Gentites,  as  well  as  by  Christians ;  many  of 
whom  sought  to  touch  his  corpse  as  a  preservative 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One.  His  posthumous 
reappearance  is  also  stoutly  contended  for  :  aud  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  on  record. 
Ou  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  two  saints  to  Milan. 
Ambrose,  some  mouths  after  his  death,  appeared  to  a 
blind  man  of  Dalmalia ;  and  predicting  the  day  on  which 
the  Saints'  remains  would  arrive,  desired  him  to  lie 
present  at  their  coming,  in  which  case  lie  would  recover 
his  sight.  Baronius  and  Tillemont  relate  the  circum- 
stance, and  add  that  the  blind  man  recovered. 

The  true  character  of  Ambrose  cannot  be  drawn  with- 
out offence  either  to  custom  ortoTruth ;  all  Ecclesiastical 
Historians,  Ancient  or  Modern,  Romish  or  Protestant, 
having,  without  any  exception  known  to  us,*  agreed  in 
unqualified  praise  of  it.  That  he  was,  rigidly  virtuous, 
exemplary  in  all  Spiritual  functions,  orthodox  in  doc* 
trine,  and  sincerely  pious,  cannot  be  denied.  Neither 
does  it  admit  of  doubt  that  he  was  in  his  own  time, 
the  main  prop,  and  was  so  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries, of  the  true  Catholic  Faith  in  the  Western 
Church.  Out  that  his  boldness  in  defence  of  the  Faith 
verged  upon  arrogance,  and  his  preservation  of  disci- 
pline 011  ostentation,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  his 
treatment  of  Theodosius,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  and  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  His  in- 
terference, too,  with  Civil  concerns,  and  his  excitement 
of  the  Secular  authority  to  suppress  Heathenism,  may, 
in  conjunction  with  his  haughty  bearing  to  the  Emperor 
aud  his  assumption  of  miraculous  power,  be  considered 
by  some  persons  as  the  first  sparks  of  that  Italian  fire, 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  are  not  within  our  present 
range  as  Historians. 

In  passing  this  judgment,  we  should  not  conceal  that 
the  violence  of  the  times,  the  fury  of  the  Ariuns,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Heathen  military,  was  such  as 
could  not  Ihave  been  surmounted  by  a  spirit  less  bold 
and  haughty  than  that  of  Ambrose.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  his  Equestrian  birth  and  early  habits  of 
Consular  command,  were  bad  teachers  of  the  meekness 
and  humility,  which  we  are  too  apt  to  exjiect  as  mere 
matter  of  course  in  Bishops,  who  lived  in  times  and 
nations  incapable  of  estimating  these  virtues. 
Style.  As  a  writer,  Ambrose  was  more  indefatigable  than 

learned;  yet  more  learned  than  original.  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  called  from  Civil  to  Ecclesiastical 
office,  he  preferred  the  matured  maxims  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  to  his  own  crude  lucubrations ;  and  in  this  he 
showed  good  sense  and  modesty.  His  style,  though 
incorrect,  is  pleasing,  and,  though  not  always  clear, 
abounds  with  point.  He  was  a  composer  of  Hymns, 
and  is  understood  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  choral  music  into  the  Christian  Church. 
EdilioBJ.  The  Works  of  Ambrose  have  been  frequently  printed, 
but  the  earlier  editions  arc  very  incomplete,  and  most  of 
them  carelessly  and  inaccurately  executed.  Coster's 
edition,  (Basle,  1555.)  and  Gillo's,  (Paris,  1569,)  are 
esteemed  the  most  correct  of  those  published  in  the 
XVIth  century.  A  magnificent  edition  was  printed  at 
Home  in  six  volumes,  folio,  1579 — 1587,  under  the 
auspices  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixlus  V. ;  but  it  is  of 


•  Th«  •tricture*  of  HieronjrmiM  on  liU  sty'.e  and  plagiarism  da 
not  form  an  eiception  ;  u  they  ware  incidental,  and  form  ao  part 
at  a  history  of  Atnbroie'i  life. 


little  value  iu  a  critical  point  of  view,  the  editors  having  feed*, 
taken  many  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  text.   The  »'««tical 
Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1686—  1690,  2  vols,  fol.)  is  xv'  -  ( 
much  superior  to  ail  which  precede,  being,  in  fact,   {■!'*. Ul  • 
the  only  complete  and  faithful  one  which  ha*  hitherto  J^J 
appeared. 

Cave,  UisL  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  261—265 ;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 
Cent  iv.  p.  198—234  ;  Tillemont.  vol.  x.  Art,  S.  Am- 
broite. 

HILARIUS  THE  DEACON. 

FLOURISHED  A.  D.  354 — 384. 

Hilary  was  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  Deacon  of  the 
Roman  Church,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Liberius. 
After  enduring  persecution  and  exile  for  the  orthodox 
Faith  with  great  constancy,  he  became  a  Luciferian. 
He  carried  the  exclusive  system  of  his  master  so  far  as 
to  insist  upon  rebaptizing  all  who  had  received  Heretical 
baptism ;  whence  he  was  sarcastically  called  by  St. 
Jerome,  Deucalion  Orbit.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  Quastione*  in  Vein*  tt  Novum  Testamentum, 
usually  published  together  with  St  Augustine's  Works, 
and  the  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistle*,  commonly 
attributed  to  St  Ambrose,  are  in  reality  the  productions 
of  Hilary.  The  Question*  are  of  little  value ;  the 
Commentary,  without  l>eing  remarkable  for  erudition 
or  acumen,  is  a  plain,  literal,  and  tolerably  faithful  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  meaning 

Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  217;  Dupin,  Bibliotk. 
Cent.  iv.  p.  189. 

DAMASUS. 
a.  o.  366—384. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  character  of  Damnsus,* 
and  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  his 
elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  As  a  writer  he  is  only 
known  by  a  few  Epistles  and  some  short  Poems  on 
Religious  subjects.  They  show  him  not  to  have  been 
destitute  of  ability,  but  display  no  great  depth  of  erudi- 
tion or  Theological  knowledge.  An  edition  of  his 
Works  was  published  by  Ubaldini,  Rome,  1638,  4to., 
and  reprinted  at  Paris,  1652,  8vo. 

The  Liber  Pontificali*,  or  Biographical  account  of 
the  earlier  Popes  of  Rome,  attributed  to  Damasus,  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  long  looked  upon  as  an  authentic  docu- 
ment, and  thus  it  became  the  mcanB  of  introdociug 
much  confusion  and  error  into  the  History  of  the  Church. 

Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  230  ;  Dupin,  Biblioth.  Cent. 
iv.  p.  121 ;  Hieron.  De  Script.  Ecclet.  c  103. 

DIDYMUS. 
K.  d.  370—392. 

Didymus  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  long 
exercised  the  office  of  a  public  teacher,  with  the  highest 
reputation.  Jerome  and  Rufinus  were  among  the 
number  of  his  pupils.  Though  blind  almost  from  his 
infancy,  he  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  nenrly 
every  department  of  Literature,  sacred  and  profane. 
He  was  a  zealous  Trinitarian,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
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warm  admirer  of  Origin,  with  some  of  whose  errors  he 
is  said  to  have  been  infected.  He  wrote  an  infinite 
number  of  boots,  particularly  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
and  New  Tettament ;  but  none  of  them  have  reached 
us,  except  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  another 
against  the  Manicheant,  and  some  brief  Annotation*  on 
the  Canonical  Epistles,  of  which  the  Latin  versions  are 
still  extant.  The  first  Treatise  was  translated  by  Je- 
rome, and  is  usually  printed  together  with  his  Works  ; 
the  latter  two  are  in  CanisiuVs  Lectiones  Antiques,  and 
the  Bikliotheca  Patrum.  They  are  clearly  and  metho- 
dically written,  and  show  that  the  author  was  an  able 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in 


Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  253;  Dupin, 
Cat.  iv.  p.  103 ;  Hieron.  De  Script  EecUs.  c.  100. 

MACARIUS. 

There  were  at  least  two  eminent  Egyptian  solitaries 
of  this  name,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
IVth  century,  and  concerning  whose  austerities  and 
miracles  many  strange  and  incredible  stories  are  related. 
A  number  of  Greek  Homilies  and  Discourses  are  extant, 
bearing  the  name  of  Macariu* ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  with  precision  by  whom  they  were  written. 
They  are  certainly  ancient,  and  have  every  appearance 
ctions  of  some  ascetic  author  of  the 


IVth  or  Vth  century.  They  contain  many  devout  senti- 
ments, simply  and  beautifully  expressed,  but  blended 
with  many  unscriptural  notions,  and  a  great  deal  of 
allegory  and  mysticism. 

The  Works  attributed  to  Macarius  were  collected  and 
published  by  Pritius,  Leipsic,  1698,  8vo.  A  second 
edition  was  printed  at  the  same  place,  1714. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  256;  Dupin,  Biblioih. 
Cent.  iv.  p.  55—58;  Tillemont,  vol.  viii.  Art.  Macaire. 

PH1LASTRIUS. 
a.  n.  386. 

Philastrius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  was  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Ambrose,  whom  he  actively  assisted  in 
opposing  and  suppressing  Arianism  in  the  West  He 
wrote  a  Work  on  Heresies,  still  extant,  which  docs  not 
give  a  favourable  idea  either  of  his  talents  or  his  ac- 
quirements. His  knowledge  of  his  subject  Is  extremely 
limited,  his  reasonings  are  contemptible,  and  he  l>ctrays 
throughout  an  unwarrantable  eagerness  to  magnify 
errors  of  the  most  harmless  description  into  dangerous 
Heresies ;  he  is  a  writer  of  no  authority,  and  only  cal- 
culated to  mislead  those  who  rely  on  his  statements. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Work  of  Philastrius  is  that 
published  by  Fabriciut,  Hamburg.  1721,  8vo. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  276 ;  Dupin.  Biblioth 
Cent.  iv.  p.  193. 
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Many  of  the  Sects  of  earlier  birth  continued  to  retain 
their  vigour  during-  the  IVth  century,  and  others  arose 
which,  unhappily,  struck  yet  more  permanent  routs  than 
their  predecessors.  The  severe  laws  enacted  against 
the  Manicheans,  compelled  them  to  assume  other 
names  !>y  which  they  concealed  themselves  for  a  time, 
but  could  not  ultimately  escape  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies.  Of  the  chief  Heresies  which  date  their  origin 
in  this  century,  the  first  which  demands  notice  is 
that  of 

THE  DONATISTS. 

Persecution  had  scarcely  ceased  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  it  still  raged  in  the  East,  when  this  new 
and  dangerous  faction  arose  in  Africa.  On  the  deuth  of 
Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a  Council  of  neigh- 
bouring Clergy  and  Laity  was  convoked,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor.  The  assembly  was  less 
numerously  attended  than  usual,  through  the  manage- 
ment of  Botrus  and  Ccle^ius,  two  Presbyters,  who  as- 
pired to  the  vacant  dignity.  Both  these  competitors, 
however,  were  disappointed,  and  the  election  fell  on 
Csecilian  the  Deacon.  All  the  forms  essential  to  the 
canonical  appointment  of  a  Bishop  were  observed,  and 
Cwcilian  had  confessedly  the  siilo-agc  of  the  whole 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  two  defeated  candidates  pro- 
tested against  the  validity  of  the  election,  on  the  ground 
that  the  subsequent  consecration  of  Cuxilian  was  per- 
formed without  the  concurrence  of  the  Numidian 
Bishops.  They  were  joined  in  their  opposition  by  Lu- 
cilla, a  rich  ami  powerful  lady,  who  had  been  repri- 
manded formerly  by  Cacilian  for  her  Miper&lilious  prac- 
tices, but  who  was  too  haughty  to  submit  to  Ecclesiastical 
censures.*  Animated  by  the  representations  of  Botrus 
and  Celi&ius,  and  swayed,  it  is  said,  by  the  bribery  of 
Lucilla,  the  Bishops  of  Numidia,  assembling  at  Carthage, 
summoned  Caicilian  before  them.  Secundus,  Bishop  of 
Tigisis,  and  the  Numidian  Primate  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  Csscilian  refusing  to  submit  to  its  judg- 
ment, was  declared  unworthy  of  the  Episcopal  office, 
and  formally  deposed.  Seventy  Prelates  concurred  in 
the  deposition,  and  with  the  same  unanimity  they  elected, 
in  the  place  of  the  degraded  Prelate,  Majorinus,  a 
domestic  of  Lucilla. 


Two  important  reasons  were  urged  by  the  Numidian  Hw«.iw< 
Prelates  to  justify  this  violent  measure  ;  first,  that  Felix   «*  iv* 
of  Aptungus,  the  chief  of  the  Bishops  who  assisted  at  Ct,,"i7 
the  consecration,  was  a  traditor,  or  one  who  in  the  s""**^"* 
time  of  Persecution  had  apostatized  from  the  Christian 
Faith  ;  secondly,  that  Cacilian,  in  the  subordinate  office 
of  a  Deacon,  had  displayed  harshness,  and  even  cruelty, 
towards  the  Christian  Confessors  and  Martyrs  in  the 
time  of  Persecution. 

If,  however,  Cxcilian  had  been  consecrated  by  a 
traditor,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  number  of  the 
Bishops  who  undertook  to  depose  him,  were  liable  to 
the  same  imputation.  No  one  was  more  active  in  the 
affair  than  Donalus,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  who  had 
always  been  known  as  a  schismatic,  and  a  men  of 
vehement  and  unruly  temper.  From  him,  according-  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  faction  of  the  Donatists  derived  Dw,l"CJ 
its  name;  fortius  disgrace  has  been  divided  between 
Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  and  Donatus,  the  sue- 
cessor  of  Majoi  rinus  in  the  See  of  Carthage.  Ol  a  ques- 
tion of  such  trivial  importance,  the  probable  solution 
may  be  offered,  that  the  Donatists  were  so  called  from 
both.* 

The  deposition  of  Cwcilinn  was  far  from  obtaining 
general  acquiescence.    He  had  a  considerable  number 
of  adherent?,    and   the   sentence  of  the  Numidian 
Bishops  was  brought  before  Constantine  the  Great, 
with  a  view  to  its  revision  and  reversal.    No  sooner  had     A  ^ 
that  Emperor  professed  Christianity,  than  he  exercised  3*13. 
a  supreme  power  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  Otilin 
appeal  of  Ca>cilian  was  accepted  by  Constantine.    He  iomttat 
referred  the  decision  of  the  question  to  Melchiades,  a  Sv,>wt 
Bishop  of  Home,  assisted  by  Kcliciiis,  Malernns,  and  Ro™** 
Marinus,  three  Bishops  of  Gaul.    Three  days  were 
consumed  in  the  investigation,  and  the  result  was  fa- 
vourable to  Caxrilian.    He  was  entirely  and  honourably 
acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the 
Synod  decreed  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  the 
dignity  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 

Such  a  decree,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  received  with 
disgust  and  indignation  by  the  Donatists  with  the 
Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra  at  their  head.  The  small 
number  of  Bishops  associated  with  Melchiades,  excited 
in  a  particular  manner  their  reproaches,  and  even  their 
contempt.    They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy 
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Numirfian  Prelates  as  infinitely  more  weighty  than  that 
pronounced  hy  tbe  Bishops  at  Rome,  wlio,  besides  their 
inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  were  unacquainted  with 
African  affairs.  C'oustantine,  willing  to  remove  these 
complaints,  ordered  a  second  and  a  far  more  numerous 
Council  to  meet  at  Aries,  composed  of  Bishops  from 
various  Provinces,  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Spain. 

While  the  Council  was  sitting  at  Aries,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  in  Africa,  tinder  A2lian  the  Proconsul, 
concerning  the  accusations  brought  against  Aptungus, 
tbe  Prelate  by  whom  Caecilian  had  been  consecrated, 
and  these  were  decided  to  be  without  foundation.  At 
Aries,  likewise,  the  DonatisU  were  defeated,  but  they 
renewed  their  efforts  by  appealing  to  the  personal  deci- 
sion of  the  Emperor.  Constantino  examined  the  whole 
affair  at  Milan  in  the  presence  of  the  contending  parties, 
snd  confirmed  the  decrees  which  the  two  preceding 
Councils  had  pronounced. 

Nothing  remained  to  the  discomfited  DonatisU  but 
to  load  the  Emperor  with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and 
tbe  most  unfounded  accusations  of  interested  partiality 
towards  Cascilian.  Constantine.  incensed  at  their  con- 
duct, deprived  them  of  their  Churches,  and  sent  their 
factious  Bishops  into  banishment.  He  carried  his  re- 
sentment so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to  death ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  aggravated  their  discontent  into  actual 
rebellion. 

The  consequent  commotions  gave  rise  to  a  formi- 
dable confederacy  of  ruffians,  distinguished  as  a  branch 
of  the  Donatist  faction,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Circumcelliones.  They  were  a  mere  banditti,  who  valued 
their  own  lives  as  little  as  those  of  their  neighbours, 
and  were  remarkable  for  committing  suicide  in  their 
frenzy.  This  sanguinary  and  fearless  Sect  filled  Africa 
with  slaughter  and  rapine,  and  perpetrated  the  most  wan- 
ton acts  of  cruelty  against  the  followers  of  Cscilian. 
It  daily  acquired  strength,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a 
Civil  war,  till  Constantine,  having  tried  every  mode  of 
accommodation,  abolished  the  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  DonatisU,  and  allowed  the  people 
a  full  liberty  of  adhering  to  that  party  which  they  pre- 
ferred. 

But  tbe  flame  of  discord  burst  forth  with  renewed 
fury  after  the  death  of  ConsUnline ;  and  his  son  Con- 
stans.  to  whom  Africa  was  allotted  in  the  division  of 
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npire,  tound  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
arms.  Donatus,  the  successor  of  Mojorinus,  surnamed 
most  inappropriately  tbe  Great,  opposed  all  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  and  the  Circumcelliones  continued  to 
extend  their  power  by  assassinations  and  massacres, 
executed  with  the  most  unrelenting  fury.  Their  lawless 
and  bloody  career  was  at  length  stopped  by  Macarius, 
a  General  of  ConsUns.  A  battle  took  place  at  Bngnia, 
ia  which  tbe  DonatisU  were  defeated  ;  a  great  number 
saved  themselves  by  flight,  and,  except  a  few  who  sub- 
mitted, the  remainder  were  slaughtered  or  made  pri- 
soners. The  captives  were  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity,  numbers  were  sent  iuto  banishment,  and  among 
the  exiles  was  Donatus  himself,  the  chief  author  of  the 
Schismatical  rebellion. 

It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  rigorous  treatment 
shown  towards  the  DonatisU  under  the  Government  of 
Constans,  however  atrocious  might  have  been  their 
conduct  Optalus  the  Catholic  Historian,  and  a  firm 
defender  of  Orthodoxy,  though  he  imputes  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Sect  principally  to  iU  own  malignancy, 
XL 


confesses  that  the  preceding*  against  it  were  too  severe  Hemin  of 
to  admit  of  exctise. 

During  thirteen  years  the  DonatisU  remained  under 
persecution,  but  with  tbe  accession  of  Julian  a  mow 
favourable  prospect  was  opened  to  their  view.  The 
exiles  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  Country,  and 
the  Sect  exercised  iU  worship  without  molestation. 
This  lenity  infused  vigour  into  tbe  expiring  faction, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  larger  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Africa  submitted  to  iU  discipline,  or  rather  to 
iU  despotism.  In  Numidia  its  predominance  was  de- 
cided, and  four  hundred  Bishops  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  Donatist  Primate. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  teneU  of  the  DonatisU,  it  is  DieUIoseof 
necessary  to  premise  that  there  were  several  divisions  thtDoD"1*1* 
of  the  Sect.  The  Circumcelliones  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
military  force  of  the  faction,  which  by  its  practices  de- 
monstrated the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  speculative 
DonatisU.  The  Circumcelliones  strengthened  the  cause, 
but  there  were  other  intestine  dissentions  which  weak- 
ened it.  A  fourth  part  or  the  Donatist  Prelates  fol- 
lowed the  sUndard  of  Maximin.  and  a  large  Body 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Rogatians. 

The  tenets  of  the  DonatisU  were  conformable  to  Their  tenets, 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  adversaries,  and  the  testimony  of 
their  most  active  and  able  opponent,  Angustin,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo.*  They  differed 
from  the  Church  only  concerning  a  matter  of  fact, 
namely,  whether  Cacilian  had  been  legally  conse- 
crated. But  the  denial  of  this  legality  led  them 
into  many  practical  errors.  They  asserted  that  the 
Apostolical  succession  throughout  Christendom  «»s 
interrupted  ;  that  all  the  Bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  or  schism  ; 
and  that  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
confined  exclusively  to  themselves.  This  errroneous 
and  rigid  theory  was  supported  by  a  correspondent 
conduct.  They  pronounced  the  sacred  rites  and  in- 
stitutions of  all  other  Christians  to  be  devoid  of  virtue 
and  efficacy.  They  not  only  rebaptizcd  their  proselytes, 
but  obliged  those  who  had  been  already  ordained 
Ministers  of  tbe  Gospel,  to  be  ordained  a  second  time. 
Bishops  and  infants  were  alike  submitted  to  the  disgrace 
of  a  public  penance  before  admission  into  their  com- 
munion. If  they  obtained  possession  of  a  Church 
which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries,  they 
purified  the  unhallowed  Temple  with  jealous  care. 
They  burned  tbe  altar,  melted  the  consecrated  plate, 
and  cast  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  all 
possible  ignominy. 

Among  the  other  public  and  private  labours  of  Condoct  «f 
Angustin,  his  opposition  to  the  DonatisU  cannot  be  August™  to. 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  notorious  that  Ihey  had  !™rli' .  |ho 
a  peculiar  malice  against  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  this  malice  vented  itself  in  open 
violence.  Augustin  himself  was  several  times  way- 
laid by  these  miserable  men,  and  on  one  occasion 
escaped  an  ambush  which  they  had  placed  for  him, 
ouly  through  the  mistake  of  his  guide,  by  whom  he  v,  as 
led  into  a  different  road  from  that  which  he  had  intended 
to  travel.  An  excuse,  though  not  a  justification,  may 
be  offered  for  the  measures  of  severity  against  these 
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factions  Heretics,  of  which  he  was  the  advocate  and  the 
adviser.  On  account  of  their  enormities,  the  Imperial 
Court  issued  several  edicts  for  the  imposition  of  fines  on 
the  Donatists,  and  the  infliction  of  banishment  on  their 
Bishops.  These  edicts  Augustin  vindicated  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  strenuously  urged  the  justice  and  expediency 
oi  repressing  the  Donatists  by  the  Civil  sword.  But 
candour  requires  the  Historian  to  state,  that  Donatisra 
received  its  death-blow  rather  from  the  charitable  per- 
suasions and  powerful  arguments  of  Augustin,  than  from 
the  penal  laws  of  the  Imperial  Court.  The  Sect  gra- 
dually dwindled  into  insignificance,  anil  as  its  i 
was  partial,  its  duration  was  not  ] 

THE  ARIANS. 

Branches. 
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Whether  we  consider  the  number,  learning,  and  in- 
fluence of  its  adherents,  or  the  speciousness  and  subtlety 
of  its  tenets,  the  Arian  Heresy  claims  a  more  distin- 
guished rank  than  any  other  in  the  History  of  Hete- 
rodoxy. It  began  to  disturb  and  divide  the  Church  soon 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and  who,  even  in  the 
present  Age,  can  assign  the  period  of  its  suppression  ? 

Its  author  Arms  was  first  a  Deacon,  and  afterwards  a 
Presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  Libya  was 
the  Province  of  his  birth,  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
Sahellius.t  He  was  first  kuown  as  a  partisan  of  Mclc- 
tius,  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  who  bad  created  a  schism  in 
the  Church  but  without  any  corruption  of  doctrine.  His 
adherence  to  the  Mcletiati  party  was  of  short  conti- 
nuance, for  he  was  reconciled  to  Peter,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  was  by  that  Prelate  ordained  a  Deacon. 
But  his  pertinacity  in  allowing  the  validity  of  Meletian 
Baptism  drew  on  him  the  censure  of  Peter,  and  he  was 
again  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church.) 

Peter,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Alius,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  Dioclesian  Persecution,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  See  of  Alexandria  by  Achillas.  To  tlie  new 
Bishop,  Anus  offered  such  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Presbyter.  The  Episcopate  of  Achillas  was  of  short 
duration,  and  soon  after  the  conversion  of  Cons  tan  due, 
Alexander  was  promoted  to  the  important  station,  con- 
trary, it  is  alleged,  to  the  expectation  of  Ariua,  who 
aspired  to  the  dignity. $ 

The  erudition,  the  eloquence,  and  the  morals  of  Arius 
have  commanded  the  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  his 
powerful  and  implacable  adversaries.  But  Historians  have 
differed  as  to  his  motives,  whether  his  Heresy  origi- 
nated in  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
or  in  personal  resentment  against  his  Bishop.  It  ia 
equally  undecided,  whether  the  beginning  of  the  cotitro- 

•  Tlie  jirinnpa]  writer!  on  X\iv  Hi  rvsy  nf  tlw*  lXMiikti>t»  areOptatua, 
Bii»l)&p  of  Milcvi,  whose  copious  History  wag  wriiten  against  Par. 
nauuiua,  one  of  their  Bishops  ;  Hen.  Valetius,  Dinrti.  tie  Schitm. 
Domaliitanm  ;  and  Long,  ia  a  curious  Tract,  Hnl.tflhe  Dumtitlt, 
1677. 

t  A  ilweripiKMi  cf  the  figure  sod  manners  of  Alius  is  giswn  by 
Epipliauiua,  llrrt*.  69. 
J  Social.  //«/.  lib.  L  c.  A. 

I  According  to  the  principal  Arian  Historian,  he  declined  the 

,1.1..  i-c.  3. 


teetury. 


boldness  and  activity  with 

peculiar  tenets,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  would  not  have 


versy  should  be  attributed  to  Arius  or  to  A  Ircnnder    Yet  Bmcms  »t 
all  accounts  agree  that  the  temper  of  Alexander  was   th<  IVth 
cool  and  cautious ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  unless  Arms  had  given  some  provocation  by  the 

a.  D. 
319. 

formally  and  authoritatively  condemned  them,  neither  *" 
would  he  have  dogmatically  promulgated  his  own  opi- 
niotw  on  a  subject  so  abstruse  as  that  of  the  Blessed  c^,,!,  . 
Trinity*  of  Almo- 

in an  Assembly  of  the  Presbyters,  Alexander  rnain- d*t.  BuJ»f 
tained,  among  other  tilings,  that  the  Son  was  not  only  ^Ato* 
of  the  same  eminence  and  dignity,  but  of  the  same 
essence  with  the  Father.,    This  assertion  was  censured  lao^d 
by  Arius  as  being  an  approximation  to  SabeUmnism.  byjuia. 
He  eagerly  espoused  the  opposite  extreme,  and  said, 
"  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  the  begotten  had  a  begin- 
ning of  existence ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not"}  Many  of  the  assembled  Clergy 
sided  with  the  Presbyter  in  opposition  to  the  Bishop ; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  opinions  of*  Arius  divulged  than 
they  found  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  Provinces  a 
multitude  of  converts. 

Rut  Alexander,  seated  in  the  chair  of  authority,  insti-  Arm  i. 
tuted  a  solemn  and  public  investigation  of"  the  contro-  eooAiastd 
versy.    Having  already  exhibited  himself  as  a  disputant,  ™ 
he  now  assumed  the  office  of  a  judge.    He  convened  a 
Synod  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Arius 
were  condemned,  and  the  Heretic  himself,  with  nine  of 
his  adherents,  were  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  .§ 

The  sentence  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  was  received  P«e?r»  * 
by  Arius  with  an  undaunted  mind.    He  retired  into 


lV.estine, 


id  from  this  retreat  wrote  letters  to  the 


most  eminent  men  of  his  times,  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct. So  great  was  his  success,  that  be  could  reckon 
among  his  immediate  followers,  two  Bishops  of  Egypt, 
seven  Presbyters,  and  twelve  Deacons.  A  majority  of 
Asiatic  Bishops  soon  declared  in  his  favour,  and  among 
these  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia,  a  man  distinguiahed  for 
his-infiuence.||  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander,  in  repeated 
Epistles  and  public  appeals,  maintained  the  justice  of 
the  proceedings  against  his  refractory  and  contumacious 
Presbyter,  f 

The  Emperor  Constantine  at  first  regarded  this  con-  Conduct « 
tro versy  as  a  matter  of  no  Political  or  Religious  import-  ^sUa" 
ance,  and  contented  himself  with  an  attempt  to  suppress 
ft,  by  recommending  to  both  parties  mutual  conces- 
sion. He  wrote  to  both  Alexander  and  Arius,  and 
after  censuring  each,  advised  a  recondliatioo.  He  also 
employed  the  mediation  of  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordnbn, 
who  ineffectually  laboured  to  promote  peace  between  the 
disputants.** 

When  the  Emperor  saw  that  his  admonitions  and  Council  e 
remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  tint  the  com  mo-  Klcc 
tions  too  frequently  the  consequence  of  Theological 
disputes  were  spreading  throughout  the  Empire,  be 
adopted  other  methods,  and  the  famous  Council  of  Nice 


A.  O. 

3>i. 


•  Soiomen,  lib.  i.  c  15.   Soenrt.  Hi.  i.  e.  5 
f  'OpiTj/Mr  rti  I  !««•>,  a*'  es?  aim" 
Ub.Lt  II. 

I  Socrot.  lib.  Lti. 
|  Soiomeo,  lib.  i.  c.  IS. 

|1  The  Epitilc  of  Arius  to  Eusebius  of  yieamedia, 
hi*  own  opiniuns  and  conduct, ' 
T  Sittnuwn,  Kb.  i.  e.  15. 
-  Kuscb.  y,l.  XUmtanl.  I.U.  ii.  c.  64—72. 
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met  in  obedience  to  his  command.  The  Bishops  assem- 
bled from  all  parte  of  the  Christian  world  at  Nice,  in 
Bithynia,  and  their  number,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Athanasius,  who  was  present,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  eighteen.  They  were  transported  to  the 
place  of  meeting  in  public  conveyances,  at  the  Empe- 
ror's expense,  and  were  maintained  at  his  cost ;  and  to 
add  dignity  to  the  proceedings,  Constantine  himself  was 
present.* 

High,  but  not  more  than  merited,  praise  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  temper  of  Constantine  at  this  Council.f 
He  exhorted  the  venerable  Fathers  to  peace  and  una- 
nimity ;  and  a  number  of  mutual  accusations  having 
been  presented  to  bim,  he  consigned  them  to  the  fire, 
protesting  that  he  had  not  read  one  of  them.  After 
this  magnanimous  action,  he  gave  permission  for  im- 
mediate deliberation.  The  doctrines  of  Arius  were 
minutely  canvassed,  and  the  disputable  propositions 
contained  in  his  writings  were  argued  with  great 
warmth.  Constantine  acted  as  moderator,  ami  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  parties  to  some  agreement,  but 
his  endeavours  were  vain.  After  several  keen  debates, 
the  Orthodox  party  expressed  its  collective  opinion  on 
the  controversy  in  the  following  manner.  The  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture  which  attest  the  Divinity  of 
the  Sou  of  God  having  been  selected,  a  conclusion  was 
drawn,  that  these  passages  taken  together  amounted  to 
a  proof  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father ;  and  the  epithet  'OMOO  Y2I02,  derived  from 
the  Platonic  School,  was  adopted  into  the  Nicene  Con- 
fession.I 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the  great  patron  of  the 
Aria i in  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  Council  in  which  he  cen- 
sured the  notion  that  the  Son  was  uncreated ;  and  the 
Arians  drew  up  a  written  Confession  of  their  Faith. 
Both  these  documents  were  pronounced  by  the  Council 
to  be  Heretical.  Hosius  of  Corduba  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  Creed,  which  in  substance  is  the  same  as 
that  which  at  this  day  is  called  the  Skene  Creed.  It 
soon  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  of  Con- 
stantine himself,  who  declared  that  such  as  refused  to 


comply  with  its  d« 
immediate  exile. 

Arius  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden 
from  entering  Alexandria.  The  minority  who  were  at- 
tached to  Arianism,  at  first  refused  to  subscribe  the  Ni- 
cene  Confession,  but  being  persuaded  by  Constantia,  the 
Emperor's  sistet,  aud  a  pntronessof  Arius,  they  at  length 
consented.  But  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter,§  the 
Arians  reserved  to  themselves  their  own  sense,  sub- 
scribing that  the  Son  is'OMOIOV2I02,  not  of  the  tame. 
but  of  a  timilar  essence  with  the  Father.||  There  were 
two.  however,  out  of  twenty-two  Arian  Bishops  who 
would  uot  join  in  this  act  of  duplicity.    These  were 

•  'So  part  of  the  History  of  the  Church  ha*  been  written  with 
soch  nngugence,  or  passed  over  with  such  rapidity  as  the  Council 
of  Nice. — MuUuim.  The  History  of  this  Council  was  written  hr 
Marat hu  the  Syrian,  but  hn  Work  w  lust.  The  account!  which 
the  Eastern  writers  |five  of  this  Council  have  been  collected  by 
Renaamtut,  History  a/ Ike  PatriarcJu  of  Alexandria,  p.  C9. 

t  Constantine  is  called  the  Political,  Hcwiuti  of  Cunhiha  the  Re 
ckeiaaticel.  President  of  the  Nieeue  Council.  Rpanheim,  Hi./.  Sac.  ir. 

of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  in  coutraiultiiicUoti  te  Arianiam,  of  which 
the  grand  tenet  is,  that  the  Son  is  'EXETOOtXMX    Epiti.  de 
Kuan.  Synod.  Deerttii.. 
&  And  that  letter  an  Iota. 

|l  This  duplicity  of  the  Ariam  is  recorded  by  their  own  UUtorian, 
Vhilortorpua.   See  Care,  Oft  o/ . 
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Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  and  Theonas  of  Marroarica, 
the  former  of  whom  bluntly  reproved  the  courtly  Euse- 
bius of  -Nicomedia  for  his  dishonesty.  The  Arian 
Prelate  did  not  escape  by  his  compliance  ;  for  three 
months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  he  was  ba- 
nished by  the  Imperial  order,  for  secretly  attempting  to 
support  the  Arian  cause. 

The  See  of  Alexandria  was  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Alexander,  within  a  few  months  after  his  return  from 
the  Niccne  Council,  and  the  integrity  as  well  as  the 
abilities  of  the  famous  Athanasius,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  proper  successor.  At  that  time  he  was  not  above 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  he  sat  forty-six  years  in 
the  Episcopal  chair  of  Alexandria.  His  whole  Episco- 
pate was  a  combat  with  Arianism,  conducted  with  un- 
remitted zeal,  but  with  unequal  success. 

Three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  Council  of 
Nice,  before  Constantine,  prevailed  upon  by  his  favour- 
ite sister  Constantia,  discovered  some  sentiments  of 
indulgence  towards  the  Sect  which  he  had  proscrilied. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  Arius  and  his  friends  were 
unjustly  treated,  and  Constautia  on  her  death-bed  im- 
plored that  their  sentence  might  be  mitigated  or  re- 
versed. Constantine  complied  with  a.  request  thus 
solemnly  preferred :  he  recalled  Arius  from  exile, 
repealed  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  his 
followers,  and  restored  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  to  the 
Episcopal  throne  from  which  he  had  been  iguomini- 
ously  degraded.* 

An  Epistle  from  Eusebius  to  Athanasius,  demanded 
rather  than  solicited  the  readmission  of  Arius  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  restoration  to  his  former 
rank.  But  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  firm  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  deaf  to  the  most  powerful  entreaties,  perse- 
veringly  refused.  The  Arians,  determined  on  the  ruin 
of  their  opponents,  procured  the  deposition  and  banish- 
ment of  the  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics, 
Eustathius  of  Anlioch,  Paul  of  Constantinople,  and 
above  all,  Athanasius.  A  Synod  was  convened  at  Tyre,  Synod  of 
by  the  Emperor's  command,  not  to  examine  the  specu-  Tyre, 
lative  principles,  but  the  moral  crimes  of  the  Bishop  of  a.  d. 
Alexandria,  lie  was  accused  of  rebellion,  cruelty,  un-  335. 
chastity,  and  even  murder.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  his  innocence,  his  enemies  pre- 
vailed ;  he  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  by  a  judicial 
sentence  he  was  degraded  from  his  Bishopric.  In  vain 
did  he  appeal  to  Constantine,  and  solicit  a  fair  trial ; 
his  inveterate  enemy,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  infused 
the  most  unfounded  calumnies  into  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  Athanasius  was  bauished  to  Treves  in  Gaul.f 
Elated  with  success,  Arius  returned  to  Alexandria ; 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  people  to  the  principles  and  per- 
son of  their  exiled  Bishop  was  shown  by  a  refusal  to 
receive  the  Hcresiarch  iuto  his  place  among  the  Presby 
tcrs.    Constantine  commanded  him  to  repair  to  Con- 
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stantinople,  but  its  Bishop,  Alexander,  hesitated  to  re- 
ceive bim  as  a  sound  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Constantine  again,  previously  to  his  admission,  required 
him  to  prove  his  Orthodoxy  by  subscription  to  the 
Nicene  Decrees,  confirmed  by  an  oath, J  and  Arius 
readily  agreed  to  the  requisition.  In  the  mean  time, 
Alexander,  prostrate  before  the  altar,  and  attended  only 
by  Macarius,  a  Presbyter  belonging  to  Athanasius, 

•  Soto  men,  lib.  ii.  e.  1C.  27. 
\  Cave,  Lift  of  Jlhamuiui. 
X.  lib.  i  c.  8. 
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offered  the  most  fervent  supplications  for  guidance  from 
Heaven  in  this  difficult  conjuncture.  The  Imperial 
mandate  was  delivered,  commanding  him  to  receive 
Arius  into  the  Church  on  the  next  day ;  and  the  pious 
Bishop  implored  God,  that  if  Arius  was  right,  he  him- 
self might  not  live  to  see  the  day  of  contest,  but  that  if 
his  own  Faith  were  tnie,  Arius  might  sutler  the  just 
punishment  of  his  profanencss.  The  next  day  ap- 
peared to  be  a  day  of  triumph  for  Arianism.  Its  chief 
partisans  paraded  the  streets,  with  their  leader  in  the 
midst,  hut  when  the  procession  approached  the  Forum 
of  C'onstnntine,  a  sudden  terror,  with  a  disorder  of  the 
intestines,  seized  Arius ;  he  retired  from  the  crowd,  and 
expired  in  a  manner  which  it  hns  been  disingenuously 
insinuated  must  be  attributed  cither  to  poison  or  to  a 
miracle.* 

What  effect  this  awful  event  produced  on  tl»e  mind  of 
Constantine  does  not  appear,  for  he  died  shortly  after. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Con- 
stantius,  and  Constans ;  the  first  of  whom  ruled  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  the  second  in  the  East,  and  the  third  in 
Africa.  Of  the  elder  son  little  is  known,  but  that  little 
is  laudable.  He  sent  back  Athanasius  from  his  place  of 
exile  with  every  mark  of  respect,  anddectnred  that  by  so 
doing  he  only  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  his  father.  Thus 
after  a  banishment  of  two  years  and  four  months.t  the 
distinguished  Bishop  returned  from  Treves  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  received  with  general  acclamations. 

The  death  of  the  younger  Constantine  ex|x»ed  Atha- 
nasius to  a  second  persecution  :  for  Constantius,  the  So- 
vereign of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  provoked  at 
the  election  of  Paul  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  took 
the  Arian  party  under  his  protection.  J  Ninety  Bishops 
of  that  Sect,  instigated  by  the  Nicomedian,  Eusebius, 
and  supported  by  the  Emperor,  assembled  at  Antioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  Cathedral. 
They  composed  a  Creed  verging  towards  Arianism,§ 
and  erected  twenty-five  Canons  favourable  to  Orthodoxy. 
One  of  these  Canons  decided,  with  an  appearance  of 
equity,  that  any  Bishop  deprived  by  a  Synod,  should 
not  resume  his  Episcopal  functions  till  he  had  been 
absolved  by  the  sentence  of  an  equal  Synod.  The  rule 
was  immediately  applied  to  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  made  ;  the  degradation  of  Athanasius  by  a  former 
Council  of  Tyre  was  confirmed  ;  a  stranger  named  Gre- 
gory was  placed  on  the  Episcopal  throne  of  Alexandria; 
and  Philagrius,  the  Egyptian  Prefect,  was  instructed  to 
support  the  usurper  with  the  Civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  Province. 

Oppressed  by  this  conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic  Prelate*, 
A  than  aid  us,  though  he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  formidable  resistance,  withdrew  from 
the  place  of  contention  to  Rome.  There  he  passed  a 
considerable  time,]  and  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 


*  Athananiun  ha*  recorded  tlw  death  of  Arius,  but  without  at- 
tempting to  Mj^rnjtim  his  memory,  ilia  account  ia  confirmed  by 
Socraiee  and  Soxomen.  Might  not  the  secondary  can»e  of  the 
<1<  alh  of  Arias  be  ascribed  to  mental  agitation  ?  The  spot  in  which 
Ariia  met  his  death  wa»  memorable  to  posterity,  and  shown  in  the 

f  "Er,  ^  «;  '^'^ifm,.  ThcaW.  lib.  zi.  c.  1.  Valeeins 
maintain!  that  the  banishment  of  Athanasius  to  Treves  lasted  not 
(juite  two  years. 

t  Soerat  lib.  c  e.  1   Sozomen,  lib.  ILL  e.  18. 

y  Tber*  vera  not  Ices  than  fear  formula:  proroulgod  by  this 
Council.    Soiomen,  lib.  iii.  c  5. 

|l  There  art'  inMiprral'Iv  chronological  tliflRmllii-i  respecting  the 
midmci.'  of  AihaD.iiiua  at  Rune.  They  are  stated  by  Valerius. 
(*kt,.  Optr.  torn.  ii.   Uitl.  Ecdet.  lib.  L  c  1—5. 


the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  Re  was  thus  quali- 
fied to  negotiate  with  the  Western  Clergy,  and  Julius, 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  was  induced  to  protect  and  espouse 
his  cause.  Fifty  Italian  Bishops  declared  the  innocence 
and  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  persecuted  Athanasius.  During 
this  his  second  exile,  he  was  frequently  admitted  into  the 
Imperial  presence,  and  he  erfhurtcd  Constans  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  his  Father  by  repudiating  the  errors  of  his 
Brother. 

By  the  joint  order  of  the  two  Brothers,  a  Council  met 
at  Sardica,  in  Illyria,  a  City  seated  on  the  borders  of  their  SnrJita, 
respective  dominions.    Its  object  was  to  promote  union,     *•  D- 
but  in  effect  it  placed  the  two  parties  at  a  greater  dis*  34*. 
tauce  from  each  other  than  before.    The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
each  party  therefore  retired  unconvinced  and  unrecon- 
ciled.   Hosius  of  Corduba,  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  presided  here  also,  and  the  cause 
of  Athanasius  and  of  Orthodoxy  was  once  more  trium- 
phant.   Constans  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting 
Orthodoxy  by  the  arms  and  treasure  of  Europe,  and  sig- 
nified in  a  concise  and  peremptory  Epistle  to  his  Brother 
Constantine,  his  demand  that  Athanasius  should  be  re- 
instated in  the  See  of  Alexandria. 

The  timely  compliance  of  Constantine  averted  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  East  condescended 
to  sue  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  exiled  Primate. 
Athanasius  waited  till  he  had  received  three  successive 
Epistles,  full  of  gracious  assurances ;  and  he  then  quitted 
Rome,  and  travelled  to  Antioch,  in  which  City  Cousun- 
tius  was  at  that  time  resident.  The  Emperor  observed, 
that  as  Athanasius  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  Egyptian  Churches,  he  ought  u>  leave  one  at  Alex- 
andria for  the  Arians.  The  Primate  confessed  the  pro- 
posal to  lie  just,  on  condition  that  the  same  indulgence 
should  be  granted  to  his  own  party  at  Antioch  and  the 
other  Cities  of  the  Empire.  The  Arians,  however,  sen- 
sible of  their  superior  popularity,  forbore  to  press  the 
proposition.* 

A  triumphal  procession  graced  the  return  of  Athanasius  Rrttrrn  cf 
to  his  own  City,  in  which  absence  and  persecution  had  en-  Atbaoa*** 
deared  him  to  its  inhabitants,  and  a  number  of  his  enemies  ^J^***"" 
retracted,  and  gave  an  honourable  testimony  to  his     A  D 
Christian  virtues.    His  authority  was  mare  firmly  esta- 
Wished  than  ever,  and  his  fame  was  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world. 

Though  the  tragical  death  of  Constans  deprived  Death  of. 


Athanasius  of  a  powerful  friend,  yet  a  Civil  war  between 
his  assassin  and  his  only  surviving  Brother  secured  an  *■  °- 
interval  of  repose  to  the  Church.  Both  the  contending  350. 
aspirants  to  the  vacant  Throne  courted  the  friendship  of 
the  Alexandrian  Primate,  but  unhappily  Athanasius 
embraced  the  cause  of  Magnentius,  the  murderer  of 
Constans.  Constantius,  however,  was  the  victor,  and 
on  the  first  winter  after  his  victory  he  resolved  to  con- 
summate the  ruin  of  a  man,  whom  he  hated  or  feared 
more  than  the  vanquished  Tyrant  of  Gaul.t 

The  customary  mode  of  convening  a  Synod  was  Council*  «t 
adopted  by  the  Emperor,  and  two  successive  Councils  Aries  ami 
met  at  Aries  and  Milan.    They  were  held  in  the  pre-  Milan, 
aenee  of  the  Emperor,  who  proposed  to  the  Assembly  at     A-  °- 
Milan  an  Ariao  Creed,  which  he  recommended  by  the  353 

•  Sorrat.  lib.  u.  c.  18  Smomen,  Kb.  iii.  e.  19.  Theodore!,  Kb.  iL 
e.  11, 12    KhiloetonHui,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

f  Theoduret,  lib.  u.  c.  16.  The  Kmprrar  declared  that  he  waa 
more  oV»irou»  to  subdue  Atnanaiius,  than  be  had  been  to  i 
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argument,  that  God  bad  declared  in  its  favour,  bv  the 
late  victory  conferred  on  himself.  Several  Bishops*  had 
the  courage  to  answer  that  the  Nicene  Faith  had  always 
been  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  and  the  People  re- 
the  Creed  which  Constantius  prescribed.  But  the 
of  Athanasius  was  pressed  with  greater 
.  remonstrance  was  silenced  by  the  alternative  of 
obedience  or  exile ;  and  the  majority  of  the  Bishops 
was  compelled  or  seduced  to  subscribe  an  instrument  de- 
posing him  from  his  Bishopric. 
*««•*»••  Again  was  Athanasius  an  outcast  from  Alexandria, 
V~*°f"'*nd  his  expulsion  was  executed  with  a  violence  cor- 
"**  respondent  with  its  injustice.  His  place  was  usurped 
by  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocta ;  and  the  excel- 
lent Bishop,  after  exhibiting  traits  of  heroism  scarcely 
ever  surpassed,  found  a  retreat  in  the  deserts  of  Thebais.f 
To  enlarge  on  his  dangerous  and  romantic  adventures 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  us ;  but  it  is 
fit  to  mention,  that  even  in  his  inaccessible  retirement  he 
carried  on  his  opposition  against  the  Arians.  Adversity 
could  neither  change  the  Principles  nor  bend  the  spirit 
of  Athanasius. J 
Carnal  The  persecution  of  Constantius  was  not  confined  to 
;;ir,!-'  a  single  Prelate  or  a  single  Province ;  and  some  of  its 
victims  were  destitute  of  the  firmness  of  Athanasius. 
The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Hosius  was  subdued 
by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  imprisonment  The 
former  purchased  his  release  by  some  criminal  com- 
pliances, for  which  he  afterwards  expressed  a  sincere 
contrition.  The  fall  of  the  venerable  Hosius  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  human  infirmity,  which  awakens 
compassion  rather  than  censure.  He  hod  suffered  con- 
finement  for  a  year,  joined  with  the  infliction  of  corpo- 
ral torture ;  he  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of 
100  years,  when  both  persuasion  and  violence  were 
employed  in  extorting  his  reluctant  signature  to  an 
Arian  Confession  of  Faith :  but  neither  menace  nor 
entreaty  could  induce  him  to  subscribe  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius. § 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Hosius  reflected  greater 
lustre  on  those  Bishops  whose  fidelity  remained  un- 
shaken, and  the  persecution  of  so  many  virtuous  men 
excited  the  discontent  of  all  Christians,  except  those 
Dnt&rf    who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  On 
i  hiatal  the  death  of  Constantius,  therefore,  the  strength  and 
a-       influence  of  the  Arian  party  were  considerably  di- 
minished.   George  of  Alexandria,  having  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Pagans  of  that  City,  Athanasius,  in  the 


3fil. 


-■"Smb.  '°'-ow'ne>  jw,  ventured  to  return  openly  to  his  Bishop- 
;,.  ric.  The  Arians  were  then  obliged  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  private  houses,  and  the  general  voice  of  the 
People  was  in  favour  of  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 


»  D, 
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,  Bahop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  and 
of  VerceUi  io  IuJr.  Diunytiua,  Bishop  of  Milan,  refused  to 
subscribe  an  Anli-nicene  Confession.  Houui  of  Cordoba  waa  de- 
tainrd  a  year  at  Sirmium  by  the  Kmperor'a  command.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  mentions  with  indignation  th»  bribes  offered  to  scducr  the 
Member*  of  the  lie  said  of  Conntantiaa,  Ntm  dorm 

c*?d*S7  arsf  venhem  pedpat.  Hilar,  comtra  Cbjis/ajW,  c.  5*  Libtriux, 
Bishop  of  Roine,  defended  the  Nici'iie  doctrine  at  tlui  Cuuncil. 

f  Hmejam  tola  arte  profkgmt  Athtmotiwt  nee  m/ltu  ri  fulut  ad 
tattn*iuM   avac t  ei stf  Acsm.    Tnatint,  /Vsryrefi,  Gssjisfes,  ejereirue 

prerwua  detntntu,  pnpoHuntur  n  mm  emm  nv«at,ai  id  aww*  caput 
cerli  Aihmnm  detulutei.  Rufia.  lib.  i.  c  16. 
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Not  long,  however,  was  the  Primate  allowed  to  enjoy 
security.  He  had  already  suffered  from  the  Christian 
Heresy  of  Constantius,  he  was  now  to  suffer  from  the 
Pa^an  infidelity  of  Julian.*  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  leave  Alexandria  a  third  time ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Julian,  than  he  suddenly 
reappeared,  equally  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  his 
flock.  A  Letter  from  Jovian  confirmed  him  in  his 
office,*  and  the  new  Emperor  having  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  all  the  Western,  with  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  abjured  the  Arian 
system. 

The  scene  once  more  changed  during  the  life  of  Atha- 
nasius, when  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valeria  were 
raised  to  the  Empire.  Valentinian  adhered  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  hence  the  whole  Arian 
Sect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Churches,  was  extir- 
pated in  the  West,  Valens,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured 
the  Arians,  and  the  Nicenians  were  exposed  to  many 
severe  trials  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  Eudoxius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  this  Em- 
peror issued  a  mandate,  commanding  that  oil  the  Bishops 
who  had  been  deposed  in  the  reign  of  Constantius 
should  be  expelled  from  their  Churches.  By  virtue  of 
this  order,  Tatian,  the  Governor  of  Alexandria,  vainly 
attempted  to  drive  Athanasius  from  that  city;  but  the 
Primate  voluntarily  withdrew  himself  a  fourth  time,  and 
found  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
father.}  His  last  banishment  was  short,  for  Valens, 
dreading  popular  discontent,  commanded  him  to  be 
recalled,  and  no  persuasion  of  the  Arian  party  could 
induce  the  Emperor  to  offer  any  further  molestation. 
Athanasius  died  at  Alexandria  in  honour  and  peace,§ 
and  with  his  death  the  early  History  of  Arianism  will 
properly  terminate. 

The  hostility  of  the  Arians  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  the  Church  if  the 
Members  of  their  Sect  had  not  formed  divisions  among 
themselves.  Not  less  than  eighteen  modifications  of 
the  Arian  Creed  are  in  existence ;  but  the  divisions  of 
Arianism  itself  are  reducible  to  three  classes:  1.  the 
genuine  or  primitive  Arians ;  2.  the  Semi-arians ;  3. 
the  Acariana,  who  are  known  under  other  appella- 
tions. 

1.  Hie  tenets  of  pure  Ariouism,  according  to  the  Ansateaels 
representations  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  and  Ept- 
phanius,  together  with  the  Historians  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Theodoret,  are  these :  Christ  is  God,  but  inferior  to 
the  Father,  in  regard  to  His  divinity,  substance,  proper- 
ties, and  dignity.  Christ  is  a  creature,  whose  existence 
bad  a  beginning,  but  He  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  World.  Christ,  of  conse- 
quence, is  God,  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  adoption,  yet  made  after  the  express  likeness  of 
the  Creator :  Christ  is,  therefore,  of  a  different  essence 
from  the  Father;  He  is  not  coeternal  with  the  Father, 
because  He  is  begotten ;  He  is  not  coequal  nor  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father.   The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  God, 

•  *  I  order  Athanasius  to  leave  the  city  on  the  receipt  of  my 
Letter."  JuL  Efitl.  26.  "  That  such  an  intriguer  should  preside 
over  the  pe°!>l<-'  U  dangerous,  cue  who  deserves  not  the  aaine  uf  a 
man."  JuLfyul.bl. 

\  Optra,  Athsnasj.  v.  L    Bleterie,  Life  »/  Jarum. 

j  Theodoret,  lib.  i».  c.  12.    Case,  Lt/e  of  Alktmamu. 

\  Gregory  of  Natiaoien  has  praised  Athanasius  in  a  single  I 
trnre  mure  forcibly  than  he  could  hare  done  in  a  long  and  li ' 
iwnegyrie,  'Atmrmem  Irammt  if  iee»  lrani#<y»aa    Op.  turn  i 
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but  a  creature  or  the  Son,  inferior  to  the  Son  as  well  as 
the  Father,  but  coopcratiug  with  both  in  the  •work  of 
Creation. 

2.  The  Semi-arians,  it  is  said,  maintained  the  Son  to 
be  *>nu  m  *  iu%t  i.e.  si  mi  lar  to  the  Father  in 
by  nature  hut  by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

S.  There  were  some  who  took  a  middle  course,  and 
contented  themselves  with  asserting  simply,  that  the 
Sou  is  like  to  the  Father,  without  any  specification  of 
properties  or  substance.  The  head  of  this  Sect  was 
Acaeius,  the  successor  of  Eusebius  in  the  See  of  Ciesarva, 
hut  Acacius  is  said  to  have  retracted  this  opinion,  and  to 
have  subscribed  the  Catholic  doctrine  at  the  Synod  of 
Anlioch. 

Eunamian*.     The  Euoomians  and  Exocontians  may  be  oompre- 
Exocoutum  hended  under  the  first  claw.  Euuomius  was  a  disciple  of 
Aetius,  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  expelled  on 
account  of  his  Heresy,  and  whose  followers  were  called 
Aetians.     Exocontian  is  a  synonyme  of  Arian,  be- 
cause tlie  Arians  maintained  that  Christ  was  created 
*'f  «'<c'  of  tu>v,  j.  t.  before  the  beginning  of  tilings.  Eu&e- 
EtnebUu.    l»iu»  also,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  has  given  his  name 
to  a  branch  of  the  Ariau  Sect.    The  Semi-arians  were 
DuUaiii. '    also  called  Duliani,  because  they  affirmed  that  the  Son 
was  rV\o«,  the  servant  of  the  Father ;  and  Theodorel*  has 
P«a»hpums  noticed  tliem  under  tlie  denomination  of  Psalhyrians. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  more  of  these  obscure  modi- 
fications of  the  Arian  and  Scmi-arian  Heresy. 

The  fundamental  article  of  the  opposite  Nicene  doc- 
trine is  the  conKubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  Son  not  only  proceeds  from  the  Father,  He  is  not 
only  in  the  similitude  of  the  Father,  but  also  of  the 
same  essence.  He  in  not  a  creature,  for  He  existed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  World.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  of  the  Son  only,  but  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
"  er.    Athannsius  has  both  asserted  the  Nicene 

He 
Anan- 


doctrine,  and  ably  defended  it  against  objections. 
Iia-s  also  carefully  discriminated  it,  not  only  from  J 
ism.  but  from  Trithebui  and  Sabellianism. 


THE  APOLLINARLVNS. 

Account  of  It  is  erroneous  to  consider  this  Sect  as  a  ramification 
ApollinaiU,  of  Arianism,  although  the  Arian  Heresy  gave  rise  to  it. 

Its  author  was  Apollinaris  tlie  Younger,  Bishop  of 
Laodieea,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and  whose  early 
life  had  been  signalized  by  his  services  to  the  Christian 
Religion. t  He  had  combated  tlie  infidelity  of  Por- 
phyry, and  attacked  the  Heresy  of  Arius  ;  but  by  in- 
dulging too  freely  in  Philosophical  distinctions  and  sub- 
tleties, he  was  led  to  deny,  in  some  measure,  the  humanity 
HU  tenets,  of  Christ.  He  maintained  that  the  body  with  which 
Christ  was  endowed,  or  which  Christ  assumed,  had  a 
sensitive,  but  not  a  rational  soul,  and  that  the  Divine 
Nature  performed  the  functions  of  Reason,  supplying 
the  place  of  the  Intellectual  Principle.  From  this  hy- 
pothesis it  followed  that  the  Divine  Nature  in  Christ  was 
blended  with  the  Human,  and  suffered  with  it  the  pains 
of  crucifixion  and  death.  Other  errors  have  been  charged 
on  Apollinaris,  but  from  the  accusation  of  Sabellianism 
he  has  been  vindicated.  His  doctrines  were  received  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  but  as  they  were  capa- 
ble of  diirercnt  explanations,  his  followers  were  sub- 
divided into  various  ramifications.  The  Apollinarian 
Heresy,  at  least  in  name,  did  not  maintain  its  ground 

•  Thcoduret,  H*rtt.  Fat.  lib.  ir.  c.  4. 

4  Social,  lib.  xL  c.  46.   Kj-iphan.  /ter«.  76. 


long,  but  sank  under  the  united  force  of  authority  Ibnua  d 
and  argument  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  may  be  'h*  IViH 
ranked  in  the  same  class  with  Apollinaris,  or,  at  Wast,  C">,".v- 
the  difference  between  them  is  too  trivial  to  be  ascer-  v-*/ 


PHOTINIANS. 

Photinuswas  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  a  man  of  learning.  Account  rf 
and  possessed  of  considerable  influence.*    His  opinions  Paoiinu*. 


concerning  tlie  Deity  were  equally  repugnant  to  the 
Catholic  and  Arian  systems.  He  asserted  that  Christ  was  flii  ua«u 
a  mere  man,  that  He  derived  his  beginning  at  His  birth; 
that  then  a'  certain  emanation,  or  Diviue  ray,  descended 
upon  Him,  styled  tlie  Word;  that  on  account  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  His  human  Nature, 
Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  or  God  himself;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distinct  person,  but  a 
celestial  virtue  proceeding  from  the  Divinity.  The 
opinions  of  Photimis  were  condemned  by  the  Councils 
of  Anlioch  and  Milan,  and  in  consequence  be  was  de- 
graded from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  died  in  < 


THE  MACEDONIANS. 

Macedrmius  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  a  Afeount.-I 
celebrated  Senii-arian  teacher,  but  through  the  influence 
of  the  Eunomians,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  in  which  he 
formed  the  Sect  of  the  Macedonians,  or  Pneumatoma- 
chians.  He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  Divine 
energy  diffused  throughout  the  Universe,  and  not  as  a 
person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.t  The 
opinions  of  Macedonius  were  condemned  in  a  Gene  nil 
Council  at  Constantinople,  which  completed  that  which 
the  Council  of  Nice  hail  left  imperfect,  and  fixed  in  a  full 
and  determinate  roanuer  the  doctrine  of  Three  . 
in  one  God. 


THE  PRISC1LLIAN1STS. 

This  Sect,  which  seems  to  have  combined  iu  one  all 
the  most  pernicious  Heresies  of  former  times,  first  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Gratian,  and  the  Ckiuntry  in  which 
it  chiefly  flourished  was  Spain.  It  had  been  transported 
thither  by  a  person  named  Marc  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
but  his  converts  were  not  numerous.  In  process  of  time 
they  increased,  and  comprehended  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished learning.  Of  these,  PrisciUian,  a  laic,  a  man 
endowed  with  great  eloquence  and  erudition,  was  at  the 
head,  and  ultimately  gave  bis  name  to  the  whole  Sect.  J 
He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Abila,  but  was  accused  by 
several  Bishops  of  Spain  of  the  most  dangerous  opi- 
nions. Idacius  and  Ithacius,  the  one  an  aged  Presbyter, 
the  other  Bishop  of  Seesuba,  in  consequence  of  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Priori!)  ian  and  some  of  his 
followers,  at  a  Synod  convened  at  Saragossa,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Gratian  a  rescript  of  banishment 
against  the  Pnscillianista  and  their  Chief.  They  were 
restored  to  their  Country,  however,  some  time  after  by 
an  edict  of  the  same  Prince,  though  their  tenets  were 
too  corrupt  to  procure  them  favour  and  popularity. 

On  the  death  of  Gratian,  Maximus,  who  had  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  that  Emperor,  and  had 
usurped  the  Government  of  Gaul,  was  courted  both  by 
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a*krr-  the  PriscillianisLs  and  their  enemies.  The  usurper  cn- 
.  w>/-1"'  tered  the  City  of  Treves,  where  Ithacius  earnestly  sob- 
cited  him  to  suppress  the  odious  Heresy  while  the  Here- 
siarcb  himself  boldly  appealed  to  his  judgment  and  his 
feelings.  Maximus  willingly  accepted  the  office  of  d«- 
ciding  the  controversy. 

The  conduct  of  Ithacius  was  not  approved  by  many 
of  those  who  condemned  the  erroneous  tenets  of  Pris- 
cillian.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  strongly  reprehended 
Ithacius  for  bringing  the  Priscillian  Heretics  as  crimi- 
nals before  a  Civil  Tribunal,  and  earnestly  implored 
Maximus  not  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  these 
unhappy  men.  Martin  persevered  with  such  pious  zeal 
in  opposing  the  tenets  of  Priscillian,  that  his  supplica- 
tions for  mercy  towards  the  Heretics,  had  the  effect 
which  they  deserved.  The  usurper  promised  that  he 
would  not  take  their  lives. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  resolution  founded  on 
wisdom  and  humanity  was  not  maintained.  Two 
Bishops,  Magnus  and  Rufus,  prevailed  on  Maximus  to 
summon  Priscillian  and  some  of  his  followers  before  a 
Court  in  which  Euodius,  the  Prefect  of  Treves,  pre- 
sided.   They  were  found  guilty,  but  were  remanded  by 
Euodius  to  prison,  and  their  final  sentence  was  referred 
to  Maximus.    In  the  issue,  Priscillian,  with  four  other 
of  leaders  of  his  Sect,  were  put  todenth,  and  some  others, 
ai         wno  esc*Pe<l  extreme  punishment,  were  banished.* 
i-:ti*  fJ-      The  agents  who  procured  the  infliction  of  so  Bangui 
Wcx.      nary  a  punishment  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  ab- 
»  ».    horrence,  and  the  Heresy  of  Priscillian  was  rather  pro- 
3*4.    moted  than  extinguished  by  it.    Priscillian  himself  was 
honoured  as  a  martyr,  and  Martin  of  Tours,  though 
strongly  opposed  to  his  doctrines,  testified  equal  ab- 
horrence of  the  party  of  Ithacius  who  had  procured  his 
condemnation. 

'-t:-jjut»  A  fair  statement  of  the  Priscillian  doctrines  has  not 
been  given  by  Sulpitius  Scvcrus,  who  has  minutely  re- 
lated the  History  of  this  Heresy.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  difference  between  the  Priscillianists  and  the 
M&nicheang  was  inconsiderable.  The  former  denied  the 
reality  of  Christ's  birth  ami  incarnation,  maintained  that 


the  visible  Universe  was  the  production  of  some  Evil  Ilrmiet  of 
Principle,  and  considered  human  bodies  as  prisons  the  IVth 
formed  by  the  author  of  Evil  to  enslave  celestial  minds.  Cen,ur*' 
Their  rule  of  life  was  severe,  and  the  accusations  against 
them  of  lasciviousness  and  intemperance  are  destitute  of 
evidence  and  authority.    The  charge  of  dissimulation 
has  however  some  foundation,  though  exaggerated  into 
an  open  vindication  of  a  correspondent  practice  of  per- 
jury and  falsehood." 

OF  THE  INFERIOR  SECTS  OF  THE  IVth 
CENTURY. 

ARD.BAN8— MKSSALIANS,  OR  KUCHITES— ANTIDICO- 
M  AKIAN1TES— COLLYR1D1ANS. 


A  lew  minor  Sects  deserve  to  be  enumerated,  but  a 
detail  of  their  History  or  their  doctrines  is  unnecessary. 
The  A&daans,  so  named  from  their  founder  Ardsus,  ArtWuis. 
were  remarkable  for  celebrating  Easter  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  in  contradiction  to  the  Council  of 
Nice.t  and  they  are  said  to  have  attributed  a  human 
form  to  the  Deity.  The  Messalians,  or  Elciiites,  were  Meawduins 
a  sort  of  Mystics,  ami  derived  their  second  name  from  or  Euchius 
their  continual  habit  of  prayer,}  by  which  they  imagined 
the  Evil  Demon,  who  dwelt  in  the  Human  Mind,  was 
expelled,  so  that  the  pure  Mind,  returning  to  God,  might 
be  united  to  his  Divine  Essence.     The  Antioico-  Antiaico- 
Maiuamites  and  the  Collvhidians  maintained  opposite  Marianites 
doctrines  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary.    The  former  *^  t-'«Uyri» 
asserted  that  the  Virgin  did  not  preserve  her  immaculate 
state  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  latter  worshipped 
her  as  a  Goddess  by  libations  and  sacrifices.    They  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  oblations  of  cakes  (collyridtt) 
which  they  made  to  the  object  of  their  adoration.§  and 
they  enrolled  numerous  women  among  their  adherents. 
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Iliriory. 


After  (he  death  of  Theodasius,  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sove- 
reignties, of  which  the  one  comprehended  the  Eastern,  the 
other  the  Western  Provinces.  Honorius,  who  governed 
the  Western  Empire,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  Government 
at  Ravenna,  while  hi*  brother  Arcadius  reigned  at  Con- 
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Honorius,  whose  virtues  would  have  graced  a  private 
station,  consigned  the  reins  of  Government  to  his  Minis- 
ters, who  followed  the  policy  of  Theodosius  in  pro- 
tecting the  Church,  in  extirpating  the  remains  of 
Idolatry,  and  in  supporting  Orthodoxy  against  the  Do- 
nalixts  and  all  other  Heretics.  The  benign  influence 
of  Christianity,  even  when  it  had  declined  from  its  pri- 
mitive purity,  was  visible  in  n  number  of  Imperial  Edicts, 
abolishing  the  impure  and  savage  rites  of  Paganism,  and 
providing  for  the  dc&titute  and  the  miserable.  One  of 
these  humane  laws  has  been  particularly  eulogized, 
which  directed  the  Judges  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
Prisons  on  every  Lord's  day,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
wants  of  the  criminals  confined  within  them.* 

But  the  weakness  of  Honorius  gave  advantage  to 
the  Barbarians  of  the  North,  and  the  Goths  under 
the  command  of  Alaric,  laid  waste  the  fairest  Pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  and  carried  their  devastations  to  Rome 
itself.  The  plunder  of  the  Imperial  City,  and  the 
consequent  miseries  inflicted  on  the  Empire,  gave  an 
occasion  for  calumniating  Christianity.  The  Pagans 
accused  the  new  Religion  as  the  cause  of  the  declension 
of  the  Empire ;  and  this  argument,  which  has  been  used 
speciously,  though  not  successfully,  in  the  present  times, 
wan  originally  employed  with  no  little  force.  So  weighty 
did  it  then  ap]>ear,  so  eagerly  was  it  received,  that  it 
called  forth  the  indefatigable  pen  of  Augiistin,  and  oc- 
casioned his  celebrated  Treatise  De  CivitaU  Dei. 

The  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Western  Empire 
pretended  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Em- 
perors who  resided  at  Constantinople,  but  that  supremacy 
was  the  mere  .shadow  of  power.  In  the  Countries  which 
they  conquered,  the  invaders  ruled  with  despotic  autho- 
rity, and  particularly  in  Gaul,  where  the  Franks  esta- 
blished a  Monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Thus  warlike  nation  first  passed  the  Rhine  under  the 
of  Pharamond,  and  bis  success  »n>  advanced 
in  their  conquests,  until  Clovis  completed 


them,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  French  Monarchy.  Of  *» 
That  Prince,  whose  signal  bravery  was  stained  by 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  ambition,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  Faith  partly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Queen  Clotilda,  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  decisive  triumph  gained  by  him  over  the  Alemanni,  at 
a  village  called  Tolbiacam.  Finding  himself  in  the 
greatest  extremity,  und  his  whole  army  in  danger  of  de- 
struction, he  solemnly  engaged  himself  by  a  vow,  to 
worship  Christ  as  his  God  if  victory  decided  in  his  favour. 
The  Atemanni  were  defeated,  and  Govts,  faithful  to  his 
vow,  after  having  been  instructed  by  Remigius,  Bishop 
of  Rhcims,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  received 
Baptism  in  that  city.  The  conversion  of  Gov  is  forms 
an  era  in  the  History  of  the  Franks,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  unusual  number  of  not  altogether  veracious 
prodigies.* 

The  German  nations,  by  whom  the  Western  Empire  Of  tar  G* 
waa  dismembered,  in  process  of  time  were  converted  to  ""n '"' 
Christianity,  but  at  different  periods.  Some  of  them 
had  embraced  it  before  their  incursion,  others  after 
having  established  their  independent  Kingdoms.  The 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Sueves.the  Huns,  and  the  Ale- 
man  ni,  all  yielded  to  the  established  Religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Christianity  in  the  Vth  century  extended  itself  even  Of  tkehik. 
into  the  British  Isles.  Palladium,  who  had  been  or-  a.  d. 
dained  Bishop  of  Scotland,  was  sent  by  Celestine,  the  43*. 
Roman  Pontiff,  into  Ireland,  to  propagate  the  Christian 
Religion  among  its  rude  inhabitants. t  Death  soon  ter- 
minated his  labours,  but  Celestine  found  a  successor, 
likewise  of  Scottish  birth,  whose  name  Ireland  boa 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Palric  was  born  near  Dun- 
barton.  His  first  visit  to  Ireland  was  as  a  captive,  his 
second  as  a  missionary.  His  early  labours  among  the 
Irish  were  so  unsuccessful,  that  he  returned  to  Gaul  in 
disappointment,  though  not  in  despair.  From  Gaul  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  authority  and  advice  of 
Celestine  confirmed  his  wavering  resolution.  Revisit- 
ing the  Country  which  he  quitted  without  hope,  he  re- 
newed his  missionary  labours,  and  so  complete  was  his 
success,  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Irish  nation.    The  number  and  importance  of  his  pious 
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exploit*,  are  undoubted  proofs  of  his  courage,  of  his  per- 
severance, and  of  his  dexterity.  He  is  said  to  have 
taught  the  Irish  the  use  of  Letters,  and  after  having 
brought  over  great  numbers  from  barbarism  and  super- 
stition to  civilization  and  Christianity,  he  fixed  a  Metro- 
politan Sec  at  Armagh,  which  has  ever  since  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  Irish  Primacy* 

The  History  of  the  Western  Church  during  the  Vth 
century  is  distinguished  both  by  the  extension  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Christian  Religion;  but  trie  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church  is  remarkable  for  its  persecutions 
only.  During  the  reign  of  Theodosins  the  Younger,  the 
son  and  successor  of  A  read  ins,  a  grievous  Persecution  of 
the  Christians  took  place  in  Persia.  The  calamity  was 
occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  teal  of  a  Christian  Bishop 
named  Audas,  who  destroyed  one  of  the  native  Tcraples.f 
Isdegerdes,  the  Persian  Monarch,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Magi,  commanded  Audas  to  repair  the  injury  by 
rebuilding  the  edifice  which  he  had  wantonly  demo- 
lished. Audas  refused  compliance  with  this  reasonable 
command,  and  Isdegerdes,  on  a  principle  of  retaliatory 
justice,  ordered  all  the  Christian  Churches  within  his 
dominions  to  be  razed.  Thus  the  misconduct  of  one 
Christian  Bishop  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Persecution 
against  Christianity,  which  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Isdegerdes 
began  it,  and  his  sou  and  successor  Varanes,  inflamed 
by  the  Magi,  pursued  it  with  unrelenting  cruelty. 

The  afflicted  Christians  implored  the  nid  of  Theodo- 
sins. ;m<l  their  entreaties  were  seconded  by  the  humane 
interference  of  Aniens,  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  A 
war  ensued,  in  which  Theodosius  hail  a  decisive  supe- 
riority, as  far  as  the  honour  of  Christianity  is  concerned. 
An  action  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida,  in  the  course  of 
this  war,  fully  compensated  the  rash  corn! net  of  Audas. 
The  Romans  had  taken  seven  thousand  prisoners,  whom 
they  refused  to  release,  though  the  wretched  captives 
were  perishing  by  famine.  Acacius;  touched  with  their 
distress,  assembled  his  Clergy,  and  persuaded  them  to 
sell  the  consecrated  vessels  for  the  redemption  of  their 
captive  enemies.  The  prisoners  were  ransomed,  and  the 
Persian  King  returned  his  grateful  acknowledgment*  to 
the  Christian  Bishop.  J 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  was  of  uncommon  length, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  The  feebleness 
of  his  Government  was  strengthened  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  maintained  an  ascendant  over 
the  Emperor  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  remained 
sole  mistress  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  For  political 
reasons  she  gave  herself  in  marriage  to  Marcian,  whom 
she  made  Emperor,  and  who,  like  herself,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  piety.  The  preservation  of  Ortho- 
doxy, the  encouragement  of  good  morals,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  Idolatry,  were  the  objects  of  his  government. 

During  the  Vth  century,  the  external  condition  of 
the  Eastern  Church  was  on  the  whole  prosperous  ;  and 
in  the  century  which  succeeded,  the  zeal  of  the  Bishops 
of  Constantinople,  seconded  by  the  protection  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Emperors,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  The  Greek  Historians  have 
preserved  the  names  of  several  obscure  Tribes  living  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  which  were  brought  at 
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least  to  a  nominal  profession  of  their  Faith  in  Christ.     Of  tw 
Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Eruli  Christian 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  the  Alani,  the  Lazi,  and  Chfm-b,  fte. 
Zani,  with  other  Barlwrous  nations,  are  said  to  have 
renounced  the  rites  of  Paganism,  and  to  have  submitted 
to  Christian  Baptism*    The  people  of  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia,  whose  names  are  more  celebrated,  but  whose 
Geographical  txiundaries  are  undefined,  were  invited,  by 
a  solemn  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Justin,  to  form  a 
Political  as  well  as  a  Religious  union. t 

In  the  Western  Church,  the  conversion  of  Pagan 
nations  was  carried  on  with  similar  success.  Remigius, 
Bishop  of  Rheims,  was  so  distinguished  for  his  zeal, 
that  he  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  The  Apostle  of 
the  Gauls.  But  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
attempted  by  Augustin,  merits  a  larger  and  more  dis- 
tinct account  than  is  consistent  with  the  present  general 
view,  and  it  will  be  inserted  with  more  propriety  in  a  Dis- 
quisition on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Monarchy  and  Church. 

In  making  a  transition  from  the  external  to  the  in-  State  of 
ternal  History,  the  attention  is  called  in  the  first  place  to  k""""** 
the  state  of  Literature.  In  almost  all  the  great  cities 
of  Ihe  divided  Empire,  schools  were  erected,  and  schools 
are  truly  said  to  be  the  seminaries  of  the  Church. % 
Rome  and  Constantinople  each  boasted  of  institutions 
worthy  of  the  two  first  Cities  of  the  civilized  world.  But 
the  incursion  of  the  Barbarous  nations,  though  it  did 
not  destroy,  yet  it  materially  injured,  these  excellent 
establishments.  Wherever  these  hordes  extended  their 
conquests,  ignorance  and  superstition  followed  their 
steps,  so  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Vth  century 
the  Sciences  were  almost  extinguished,  and  that  system, 
which  was  generally  called  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,§ 
was  calculated  to  perplex  the  memory  rather  than  to 
improve  the  judgment.  To  the  Monastic  establishments 
alone  we  arc  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  an- 
cient authors,  either  sacred  or  profane,  which  escaped  the 
savage  fury  of  Gotliic  ignorance.  The  fate  of  Learning 
was  less  deplorable  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals 
than  in  the  Provinces  of  the  West ;  and  in  the  Schools 
of  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Edessa,  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  the  other  Liberal  Arts,  occupied  a 
place  in  the  education  of  youth.  Platonism  was  adopted 
by  many  of  the  Christian  Doctors,  and  this  circumstance 
diminished  the  credit  of  the  Pagan  Schools.  ; 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  during  these  two  cento  Doctrine  of 
ries  must  be  collected  from  its  established  ForroularieSk  Church, 
from  its  Acts  and  Cauons  promulgated  in  its  Council* 
and  from  the  writings  of  its  Orthodox  Fathers.  Many 
points  of  Religion  were  more  clearly  explained,  and 
many  of  its  doctrines  stated  with  greater  accuracy, 
than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  Ages.  Contror 
versics  were  multiplied,  and  controversy  brings  with  it 
this  advantage,  that  disputants  find  it  necessary  to  state 
their  tenets  with  precision.    The  sum  of  Christian  doo 
trine  was  the  same  iu  these  Ages  with  thai  which  is 
now  professed  in  the  purest  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
the  Church  of  England.    The  authority  of  the  Holy  Writinei  of 
Scriptures,  as  a  sufficient  rule  in  matters  of  controversy!  "J* 
and  as  a  perfect  guide  in  matters  of  practice,  was  fully  Jjf/^.T 
set  forth  by  Augustin,  in  his  Treatises  against  the  M  p 
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Arians,  Pelagians,  and  Donatists  *  Though  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  he  inserted 
those  Books  which  are  by  Protestants  styled  Apocryphal, 
yet  he  did  not  assign  to  them  an  equal  value  or  autho- 
rity with  the  Inspired  Writings.t  Tradition  he  did  not 
entirely  reject,  but  he  laid  down  sound  criteria,  by 
which  Apostolical  tradition  might  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  was  novel  and  corrupt.} 

To  the  corruption  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
multiplication  of  spurious  writings  in  this  Age,  may  he 
traced  the  de|M»rture  from  sound  doctrine  and  Christian 
purity  which  fearfully  increased.  A  rule  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  Law,  which  referred  all  matters  of  a  doubtful 
nature  to  the  decision  of  the  aged  lawyers,  was  adopted  by 
Christian  Councils.  According  to  this  procedure,  Reason 
and  Common  Sense  were  excluded  from  the  determina- 
tion of  every  question,  and  that  was  approved  and  ad- 
mitted as  Truth  which  appeared  such  to  the  greatest 
number,  or  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  suf- 
frages in  preceding  times.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Law  in  matters  of  Religious  controversy,  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  spurious  productions.  Many  audacious 
impostors  were  hence  encouraged  to  publish  their  own 
pernicious  writing*  under  the  names  of  the  Apostles, 
and  even  of  Christ  himself,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  authorities  to  appose  to  authorities  in  defence  of 
their  respective  opinions.  Such  was  the  extent  of  this 
practice,  that  it  is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasius,  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  toconvoke  a  Council  composed  of  seventy 
Bishops  of  the  Latin  Church,  in  which  Assembly  a  de- 
cree passed  depriving  a  multitude  of  those  apocryphal 
books  of  their  pretended  authority.  The  decree,  attri- 
buted to  Gelasius,  labours  under  the  same  stigma  witli 
the  books  which  it  condemns ;  since  learned  men  have 
not  scrupled  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  real  enactment 
of  the  Pontiff,  but  of  some  impostor  usurping  his 
name  ^ 

When  the  purity  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  had  once  been 
polluted  by  theadmixture  of  spurious  and  Heretical  writ- 
ings, the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  advanced  with 
a  rapid  pace.  Abuses  were  multiplied,  and  in  the  place 
of  practical  piety  was  substituted  a  furious  zeal  for  su- 
perstitious rites.  The  sum  of  Christian  morality  was 
made  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  Images  and  Saints, 
and  the  adoration  of  Relics.  Even  those  who  enforced 
-the  duties  of  Christianity  by  exhibiting  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  executed  their  task 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than  to  instruct. 
The  models  proposed  for  imitation  were  ignorant  fana- 
*es,  who  offered  violence  to  Reason  and  Nature,  and 
disgraced  the  Religion  which  their  lives  professed  to  tol- 
tow  and  to  recommend. 

Of  the  Heresies  which  arose  at  this  time  a  separate 
aocount  will  be  given,  but  under  the  present  head  of 
-Christian  doctrine,  the  controversy  concerning  the  system 
of  Origen  will  most  properly  find  a  place.  Though  the 
errors  of  that  great  man  had  been  condemned  by  re- 
peated 8ynods  and  Councils,  yet  they  were  regarded  by 
many,  and  especially  by  the  Monks,  with  the  highest 
.  In  the  West,  Bellator  translated  the  Work* 
into  the  Latin  Language ;  in  the  East,  Theo- 


•  Aiipujtio,  de  Umlale  Ecdet.  c.  3.  10. 
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date,  of  Cesarea,  in  Cnppadocia,  defended  Origerrism  Offl* 
with  more  than  common  vehemence.    The  question  Cbmtiu 
was  at  length  brought  before  Justinian,  who  in  a  verbose  <-^"mil-i" 
edict,  addressed  to  Minnas,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ' 
passed  a  severe  condemnation  on  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
and  commanded  their  suppression.* 

But  the  effects  of  this  edict  were  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  controversy  which  shortly  arose.    The  Emperor 
Justinian  had  a  stronger  animosity  against  a  branch  of 
the  Monophysitea,  called  Acephali,  than  against  the 
disciples  of  Origen,  and,  strange  to  say,  consulted  about 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  design  with  Theodore, 
who  was  both  a  Monophysite  and  an  Origenist.  The 
artful  Prelate  considered  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  indirectly  promoting  the  opinions  of  Origen,  without 
injuring  the  cause  of  the  Acephali.    He  persuaded  the 
Emperor  that  the  latter  would  gladly  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  on  the  following  reasonable  conditions : 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedou,  in  which 
Theodore  of  Monsuistia,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibis 
of  Edessa,  had  been  pronounced  Orthodox,  should  be 
expunged  ;  and  that  the  writings  of  those  three  Prelates, 
known  bv  the  appellation  of  the  Three  Chapter*,*  should  Tb*T*» 
be  condemned  and  prohibited.    As  the  writings 
specified  hod  a  manifest  tendency  towards  the  errors  of 
the  Nestorians,  the  Emperor  willingly  listened  to  this 
advice,  and  issued  an  edict  condemning  the  Chapters, 
yet  without  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.    This  edict  was  strongly  opposed  both  by 
the  African  and  the  Western  Bishops,  and,  above  all,  by 
Vigilius,  the  Roman  Pontiff.    But  Vigilius,  being  sum- 
moned by  Justinian  to  Constantinople,  at  last  yielded, 
and  joined  in  a  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters. 
The  Bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum  resented  this  con- 
duct, and  obliged  the  vacillating  Pontiff  to  retract  a  M 
second  time,  and  the  retractation  of  Vigilius  instigated  ciL 
Justinian  to  summon  at  Constantinople  the  Vth  Ecu  me-    y  o. 
nical  or  General  Council.  553. 

The  decisions  of  this  Assembly  were  favourable  to  the  OooAraai 
wishes  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  Three  Chapters  were  dc-  tion  °flt* 
clarcd  to  be  Heretical  and  impious.  The  decree  was  Jj^*<rv 
enacted  chiefly  by  the  Bishops  of  the  East,  but  among 
the  few  Western  Bishops,  Vigilius  was  present,  refused 
his  assent,  and,  for  his  contumacy,  was  condemned  to 
exile.  He  was  not  permitted  to  return  till  he  had  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  the  decree  of  the  Council ;  and 
changing  his  side  (for  to  call  it  his  opinion  would  be 
absurd)  a  fourth  time,  he  pronounced  the  Three  Chapters 
to  be  execrable  blasphemies.  His  successors  in  the  Ponti- 
fical chair  steadily  maintained  the  last  profession  of  as- 
sent to  the  decree  of  the  Vth  General  Council,  which 
Vigilius  had  been  compelled  to  express.  But  the  West- 
ern Bishops,  unawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  or  the  Emperors,  persisted  in  their  dissent  from 
the  Council  of  Constantinople.  . 

Having  taken  this  summary  view  of  the  doctrine,  we  Po^f  ^ 
proceed  to  consider  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  *** 
during  the  period  under  consideration  many  important 
chunges  took  place  in  its  polity.    The  power  of  the  su- 
perior Order  of  Bishops  gradually  increased,  and  the 
office  and  " 
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D1Jb»t.  In  the  preceding  century,  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
in  consideration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  City, 
Trum  had  conferred  on  its  Bishops  a  preeminence  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Christian  Church,  yet,  at  first,  five  Sees 
wire  acknowledged  by  the  Eastern  Christians  to  be 
Patriarchal.  These  were  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.*  In  this  century,  the 
Bishops  of  Constantinople  extended  their  views  of  su- 
premacy, for,  by  a  Canon  of  a  Council  holden  at  Chal- 
ceden,  it  was  resolved  that  the  same  rights  aad  honoira 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
due  to  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople,  because  the  two 
cities  were  alike  Imperial.  The  same  Council  confirmed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the  government  of  the 
Provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Fontus. 

Leo  the  Great,  a  vigorous  assertor  of  the  rights  of 
the  Roman  See.  opposed  with  vehemence  these  decrees, 
Y^^"1"  and  was  seconded  in  his  opposition  by  several  other 
Prelates.  He  was  supported,  though  not  by  cooperation 
or  concert,  by  the  Bishops  of  those  cities  to  which  the 
Patriarchal  dignity  was  annexed.  Juvenal,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  jElia,  attempted  to  withdraw 
himself  and  his  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  of  Cffisarca,  and  aspired  at  a  rank  in  Christen- 
dom, which  the  Mother  of  the  Jewish  Church  demanded. 
Encouraged  by  the  protection  of  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
this  ambitious  Prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of 
Patriarch  of  all  Palestine,  but  invaded  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

None  of  the  Patriarchs  gained  so  much  by  these  con- 
tentions as  did  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  A  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  the  augmentation  of  his 
power.  The  Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  succour  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  inferior  Bishops  appealed  in  the  same  manner  when 
oppressed  by  their  superiors  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
By  accepting  this  mediation,  and  by  protecting  the  ap- 
pellants alternately,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  imperceptibly 
established  the  Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See. 
^  **•  Between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople, 
bT^ti  divided  t'lc  spiritual  Empire  of  Christendom,  the 
'-  contest  for  superiority  was  long,  and  the  issue  doubtful. 
The  Bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed  on  un- 
disputed sovereignty  over  all  the  Bishops  of  the  East, 
but  maintained  that  his  Church  was  in  no  way  interior 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  Pontiffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  strenuously  resisted  this  pretension,  and  asserted 
their  preeminence  over  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
Both  the  contending  parties  relied  on  the  prerogatives 
Rome ;  the  spiritual  Governor  of 
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the  latter  could  not  bear  a  superior,  and  the  former  Of  the 
would  not  tolerate  an  equal. 

A  fler  many  years  of  dissembled  friendship,  or  of  re- 
mitted hostility,  the  enmity  of  these  two  aspirants  to 
spiritual  dominion  was  brought  to  an  open  rupture. 
John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  the  Faster, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  abstinence  and  austerity, 
assembled,  by  his  own  authority,  a  Council  in  the  Impe- 
rial city  of  the  East,  to  inquire  into  an  accusation  pre- 
ferred against  Gregory,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  On 
that  occasion,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Ecumenical,  or 
Universal  Bishop.  Pelagius  II.,  who  at  that  time  filled 
the  See  of  Rome,  sent  forth  a  strong  protest  against  the 
unwarrantable  assumption,  and  his  successor,  Gregory 
the  Great,  resisted  it  with  greater  vehemence,  though  not 
with  greater  success.  This  celebrated  Pontiff  addressed 
Letters  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  he 
judged  likely  to  cooperate  in  his  opposition ;  but  his 
efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Conslanlinopolitau  Pa- 
triarchs persisted  in  styling  themselves  Ecumenical.* 

Gregory  adhered  to  his  purpose  with  a  tenacity  suit- 
able to  his  character,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  create  a 
considerable  party  among  the  Clergy,  who  favoured  his 
cause.  In  the  West  be  gained  a  decisive  triumph,  but 
in  the  East,  his  arrogance  and  ambition  were  met  by 
scorn,  except  by  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
indignation,  he  unwarily  uttered  sentiments  which  have 
been  carefully  recorded,  and  quoted  against  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Papal  Chair,  in  their  aim  at  universal  spiri- 
tual sovereignty.  "  I  speak  it  confidently,"  he  says, 
"that  whosoever  calls  himself  Universal  Priest,  or  de- 
sires to  be  so  called,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  foreruns 
Antichrist."t 

The  disputes  about  preeminence  between  the  two 
Patriarchs  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Schism  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.   It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Tyrant  Gnat  of 
Phocas,  w  ho  ascended  lite  Imperial  Tlirone  by  the  mur-  the  Empe- 
der  of  the  Emperor  Mauritius  deprived  the  Bishop  of  J^'jj*^1* 
Constantinople  of  his  ancient  title  of  Ecumenical,  and 
bestowed  it  exclusively  on  Boniface  HI.,  the  Roman 
Pontiff    The  fact  has  been  adopted  by  Ecclesiastical 
Historians,  on  the  authority  of  Baruuius  alone,  and  has 
therefore  been  questioned  by  many  modern  writers. 
But  it  has  been  received  without  hesitation  by  must  of 
the  Protestant  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  synchronism  between  the  rise 
of  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  power. 
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t  ^^QQ'^     Following  the  plan   already  adopted,  of  briefly 
"V^"'  noticing  the  Works  of  inconsiderable  writers,  and  of 
giving  Biographical  notices  only  of  the  most  eminent, 
the  catalogue  will  begin  with  that  ornament  of  the 
Greek  Church 

CHRYSOSTOM* 
A.  d.  354—407. 

Birth  of  At  Antioch,  that  city  in  which  *'  the  disciples  were 
Chryaottont  first  called  Christians,"  was  this  eloquent  expositor  of 
Christian  doctrine  born.  His  parent*  were  persons  of 
no  mean  rank,  but  having  Inst  his  father  soon  after  his 
birth,  the  sujicrinteudencc  of  his  education  devolved 
solely  on  his  mother.  Through  her,  he  was  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  but  having  a  natural 
inclination  to  the  study  of  Oratory,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  that  great  master  of  the  Art,  Libanius  of 
Antioch.  Even  at  this  period  he  gave  indications  of  his 
peculiar  talent,  and  of  his  future  greatness ;  for  Libanius 
being  asked  which  of  his  disciples  would  be  capable  of 
succeeding  him  in  his  School,  replied,  "  John,  if  the 
Christians  had  not  stolen  him  from  us." 

Having  pleaded  in  the  Forum  for  a  short  time,  he 
relinquished  his  secular  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself 
with  undistracted  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Under  the  care  of  Diodorus,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Tarsus,  he  was  taught  to  investigate  the 

*  Thii  biographical  account  of  Clirjsovtom  it  extracted  chiefly 
from  Lay«»  U/e  of  that  Father. 
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literal  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  opposition  to  the  Ecdr  »- 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  School  of  Origen.    Not-  he  V  "  - 
withstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  excellent  mother,  he  '^'.^ 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Monastic  seclusion,  but  was  at 
length  promoted  to  the  office  of  a  Presbyter  by  Flavian,  tor*/ 
Bishop  of  Antioch.    In  a  rclwllion  which  broke  out  at    »-  ' 
Antioch,  under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  H*  u  > ■;• 
Chrysostom  conspicuouslv  showed  his  prudence  and  his       ^ 1 
piety.    The  populace  had  contemptuously  thrown  down  jJ^'Y"1 
the  statues  of  Theodosius  and  his  consort  Flaecilla.  but 
their  audacity  soon  ga\e  place  to  fear,  and  they  depre- 
cated in  the  most  submissive  manner  the  Imperial  re- 
sentment.   Flavian  the  Bishop,  though  oppressed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  undertook  a  journey  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  plead  with  Theodosius  in  behalf  of  the  deluded 
people,  and  Libanius  the  Sophist  followed  bis  example. 
Chrysostom  continuing  at  Antioch,  endeavoured  to  turu 
these  temporal  calamities  to  the  spiritual  edification  of 
the  people.    From  a  consideration  of  the  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  Tribunal,  and  the  fruitless  in- 
tercessions of  relatives  in  behalf  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers,  he  took  occasion  to  inculcate  the  awful  solemnity 
of  the  great  Day  of  Judgment,  when  no  solicitation  can 
the  arm  of  Divine  Justice. 
It  was  not  until  he  hail  attained  the  middle  age  of  Apr  .  ^J 


life,  and  till  bis  long  tried  abilities  fully  justified  the  U:,:.  •  >t 
promotion,  that  Chrysostom  was  appointed  Bishop  of  . 
Constantinople.    'Die  appointment  was  made  by  the      ^  ., 
Emperor  Arcadius,  in  consequence  of  the  recommeu- 
dation  of  Eutropius,  Chamlierlain  of  the  Imperial 
household.    The  newly  elected  Prelate  immediately 
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Safety  applied  himself  to  the  reformation  of  his  Diocese.  A 
y~vmm*  visible  improvement  of  manners,  in  a  city  which  hod 
long  suffered  by  Religious  contention,  and  ill  which 
relaxation  of  discipline  was  followed  by  corruption  of 
morals,  was  the  result  of  his  labours.  Those  who  had 
thronged  the  Public  Shows,  were  attracted  by  the 
eloquence  of  Chrysostom  to  the  Church.  So  great  were 
the  crowds,  that  the  Preacher  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  usual  station,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  to  place 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Church,  in  the  Reader's 
desk,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  generally  heard. 
HHiili-  **  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly,"  and 
r^c  tabu  Heretics  were  reclaimed  by  his  preaching,  but  the 
Clergy,  indolent  and  corrupt,  felt  reproved  by  his  zeal, 
and  the  wealthy,  offended  at  the  plainness  of  his  remon- 
strances against  their  vices,  were  not  less  incensed  than 
the  Clergy.  Chrysostom,  however,  persevered,  nor  did 
he  confine  his  labours  to  the  Imperial  City.  lie  visited 
the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus, 
and  prevailed  on  the  Clergy  under  his  authority  to  do 
the  same,  thus  attempting  to  spread  the  Gospel  among 
Barbarous  nations. 

It  was  on  a  point  of  discipline  which  Chrvsoetom 
endeavoured  to  restore  in  its  primitive  strictness,  that 
his  enemies  were  enabled  to  attack  him  with  most 
prospect  of  success.  During  the  negligent  administra- 
tion of  his  predecessor  Nectarius,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  indiscriminately  administered  even  to  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  profane,  no  other  rules  for  their  admission 
being  prescribed  than  such  as  they  voluntarily  imposed 
on  themselves.  In  times  of  greater  purity,  and  more 
wholesome  discipline,  a  Presbyter  hod  been  appointed 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  receive  the  confession  of 
penitents,  and  by  his  authority  they  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  Table.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Chry- 
sostom to  revive  this  office,  but  he  supplied  the  defect 
by  his  exhortations.  He  energetically  inculcated  on  his 
hearers  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  then  recommended 
their  attendance  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  expres- 
sions were  wrested  from  their  true  meaning  by  two 
classes  of  men  of  opposite  characters :  the  Novatians, 
who  still  maintained  their  favourite  point  of  rejecting 
N mvW from  the  communion  all  whom  they  termed  lapted; 
ii^naia,  and  the  dissolute,  who  accused  him  of  giving  a  license  to 
•  Xmfea  gin.  Chrysostom  incurred  the  censure  of  both  ;  he  was 
publicly  licensed  by  some  profligate  Bishops,  and  Sisin- 
nius,  a  Novation  Prelate  in  Constantinople,  attacked 
him  in  a  Treatise  with  uncommon  severity.* 

Various  circumstances  concurred  to  strengthen  these 
accusations  and  to  occasion  the  temporal  ruin  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople.  A  Synod  convened  under 
the  management  of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
a  man  who  disgraced  the  Episcopal  Order,  but  who  was 
supported  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  passed  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  Chrysostom.  Seeing  the  probable 
effect  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering  around  him, 
the  injured  Prelate  called  together  a  few  Bishops  who 
still  adhered  to  him,  and  delivered  to  them  an  impressive 
address.  He  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  desert 
their  charge,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
himself.  "  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  "  to  be  offered  up 
like  St.  Paid,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  am  prepared  to  quit  this  troublesome  life,  but  by  vour 
constancy,  you  will  find  mercy  at  the  hand  of  God. 
Only  remember  me  in  your  prayers."   The  Assembly 

•  Scant  Ecc/a.  U,«.  lib.  vi  b  21. 
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being  touched  sensibly  by  this  address,  he  besought  his  Redniio- 
hrethren  to  moderate  their  grief,  and  reminded  them  of  tkulWti- 
the  lessons  which  he  had  constantly  inculcated  in  hit  y^,0^,'^* 
Homilies.    When  Eulysius,  Bishop  of  Apamia,  sug-  yiuj 
gested  that  if  they  kept  their  Churches,  they  should  be 
compelled  to  communicate  with  Heretics, 
nicate  you  may."  returned  Chrysostom,  "  that  you 
make  not  a  schism  in  the  Church,  but  subscribe  not  the 
decrees,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  deserved 
deposition." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  solemn  declaration  of  his  in  no-  He  it  (li- 
cence, Chrysostom  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Tribunal  which  sat  in  judgment  on  him ;  but  his 
enemies  deposed  him  for  contumacy,  and  in  order  to 
support  their  views,  accused  him  liefbre  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  of  Treason.    The  people  of  Constantinople, 
however,  who  entertained  a  high  veneration  for  their 
Bishop,  insisted  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  before 
more  impartial  judges  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  favour,  that  Chrysostom,  fearing  an  insur-  It  moored 
rection,  delivered  himself  up  secretly  to  the  officer  who  from  Con- 
came  to  execute  the  Imperial  warrant  against  him.    He  »lan,mt,P,«- 
was  conveyed  immediately  to  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea. 

No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  the  banishment  of  It  restored. 
Chrysostom  made  public,  than  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  indignation.  Public  clamour  was  loud  against 
the  Emperor,  who  had  thus  weakly  given  up  so  bright 
an  ornament  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  malice  of 
Eudoxia  and  Theophilus.  The  tumult  increased  to 
such  a  degree  of  violence,  that  Eudoxia  herself,  terrified 
at  the  danger,  implored  the  Emperor  to  revoke  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  even  wrote  to  Chrysostom 
a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  respect  and  expressive  of 
contrition. 

The  people  of  Constantinople  saw  with  the  most 
lively  emotions  of  joy  the  return  of  their  beloved  Pastor 
to  his  Bishopric,  but  the  season  of  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.    Soon  after  his  restoration,  a  silver  statue  of 
the  Empress  was  erected  in  the  street  before  the  great 
Church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  and  was  solemnly  dedicated  with 
Pagan  rites.    Chrysostom,  impatient  of  this  act  of  pro- 
fanotion,  reprehended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  began  his 
sermon  as  follows:  "  Now,  again,  Herodias  raves,  and  He  pro- 
is  vexed,  again  she  dances,  again  she  desires  John's  vok«  ih« 
head  in  a  charger."    Such  imprudence  could  not  fail  J^1''?'^ 
of  gratifying  his  enemies,  and  they  turned  it  to  their  ad-  ytvt£^~ 
vantage.    The  resentment  of  Eudoxia  was  unbounded,  dosj*. 
and  Arcadius,  overcome  by  importunity,  again  com- 
manded the  Bishop's  deposition.    He  was  not  only  de- 
posed, but  committed  to  prison,  and  his  friends  and 
followers  were  scattered,  and  even  put  to  death.  Edicts 
were  issued,  commanding  all  persons  to  renounce  com- 
munion with  him,  and  three  thousand  of  his  catechu- 
mens, who  had  assembled  in  the  fields  to  keep  the  Fes- 
tival of  Easter,  were  rudely  dispersed  by  the  Emperor 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  military  force.    At  last  Chry-     A.  d. 
sostom  received  a  mandate  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  was  404. 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  government  of  his  Diocese  to  L"v*s  hit 
Arsttcius,  the  brother  of  Nectarius.    He  had  earnestly  Svt- 
recommended  his  flock  to  communicate  with  the  Bishop 
who  might  be  chosen  in  his  room,  but  the  advice  was 
disregarded.    They  refused  to  submit,  (brined  separate 
assemblies,  and  were  severely  persecuted  under  the 
name  of  Joannitcs. 

Chrysostom  himself  was  conveyed  to  fucusus  in  Ar-  H*  isha- 
menia,  an  uncultivated  Country,  infested  by  rob!>ers,  uMmi  w 
and  disgracefully  known  as  the'  spot  in  which  Paul,  a  c«*«»"»- 
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former  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  been  murdered. 
U  is  journey  to  this  desolate  region  was  attended  with 
many  hardships,  though  his  sufferings  were  alleviated 
by  the  sympathy  and  kind  offices  of  his  numerous, 
friend*.  At  C'ueusus  he  experienced  a  treatment,  which 
neither  himself,  his  friends,  nor  hut  enemies,  had  reastm 
to  expect  lie  preached  frequently  to  the  people,  who 
beard  him  with  reverence ;  by  the  liberality  of  a  female 
disciple.  Olympian,  who  faithfully  udhcred  to  his  for- 
tunes, and  who  had  been  banished  to  Nicomedia  for  her 
devotedness  to  his  cause,  be  was  supplied  with  money, 
and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Chrvsosuim  was  used  only 
as  an  instrument  of  beneficence.  He  relieved  the  poor 
who  were  suffering  under  a  grievous  famine,  and  ha 
redeemed  many  captives  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
Isaurian  robbers.  lie  projected  a  plan  for  converting 
the  Pagans  of  Phoenicia,  and  he  contributed  large  sums 
for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries. 

But  the  implacable  enmity  which  had  condemned 
him  to  banishment,  pursued  him  even  to  the  inhospi- 
table climate  of  Isauria.  His  enemies,  beholding  with 
jealous  malignity  the  respect  shown  to  his  virtues  and 
his  misfortunes,  procured  an  order  fur  his  removal  to 
Pilyus.  on  the  extreme  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  his 
way  thither,  he  was  brought  to  an  Oratory  of  Basiliscus, 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Persecution  of  Dio- 
clcsian.  Here  he  entreated  to  rest,  but  the  indulgence 
was  refused  by  his  guards.  Nature,  liowever,  was  ex- 
hausted, he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  lus  conductors 
were  compelled  to  return  with  him  to  the  desired  Ora- 
tory. -  Here  he  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  uttered  bis 
last  prayer,  and,  having  concluded  with  his  usual 
doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  God  for  all  events,"  tranquilly 
expired. 

His  Works.  This  great  man,  however,  "  though  dead,  yet  speak- 
etirbv  his  Works.  As  an  expositor  of  Scripture, 
though  he  adopted  the  views  of  Origen,  he  is  judicious 
and  energetic  As  a  preacher  he  was  eminently  useful, 
because  he  was  practical ;  and  though  bis  di 
were  directed  ngaiust  the  prevailing  vices  of  his 
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Age,  »nd  of  the  city  in  which  he  presided,  yet  they  may 
be  read  with  advantage  even  in  these  inter  times.  As  a 
devotional  writer  he  was  not  less  excellent  than  as  a 
preacher;  and  the  beautiful  Collect  which  concludes 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  proof 
that  he  was  endowed  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  "  the 
gift  of  prayer."  In  parenetic  theology  his  rank  is  de- 
servedly high,  and  his  Treatise  De  Saeerdaiio  must 
excite  in  young  minds  a  serious  awe  of  the  danger  of 
miscarrying  in  an  office  of  so  fearful  importance,  and 
cannot  fail  to  check  the  levity  and  presumption  of  any 
which  would  undertake  it  without  due  preparation. 

The  best  edition  of  the  complete  Works  of  Chrvsos- 
tom  is  that  published  by  Montfancon  in  eleven  volumes 
folio.  But  it  would  he  an  unpardonable  omission  in 
an  English  Divine  to  pass  over  the  edition  projected 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  superintended  by  the  "ever  memo 
Hales,  Greek  Professor  in  that  University. 
Cave,  HuLLit.  vol.i.;  Dupin,  BiMioM.  Cent  it.  ; 
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A.D.354— 430.  tenofth. 

Vth  w,t 

This  great  master  of  polemics  was  born  in  the  city  VIt^C*a" 
of  Tagasta,  in  Nnmidia,  of  respectable  parentage.  Ilia 
father,  Patriaus,  continued  a  Pagan  till  nearly  the  ' 
of  his  death ;  his  mother,  Monica,  was  unowned 
Christian  piety.  Augustin  in  his  Confeman*  accuses 
himself  of  a  natural  indolence,  and  says,  that  he  im- 
proved in  Learning  only  through  necessity.  He  had 
an  aversion  from  Greek  Literature,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  inferred,  that  he  never  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  In  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Madaura,  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oratory. 
His  father,  with  a  spirit  above  his  circumstances,  deter-  TVa  « 
mined  to  send  Augustiu,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  tioa. 
the  famous  School  at  Carthage.  There  he  continued  to 
cultivate  his  favourite  study,  till  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  he  met  with  die  florlensiui  of  Cicero.  This 
Treatise  effected  a  remarkable  change  in  his  views,  and 
renouncing  the  fantastic  hope  of  gaining  reputation  by 
eloquence,  be  felt  an  ardent  desire  after  wisdom. 
Though  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the  Apostolical 
admonition,  "Take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
PhUosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  yet  he  resolved  to  seek 
wisdom,  not  by  ranging  himself  under  any  particular 
Sect,  but  by  making  an  impartial  search  wherever  it 
might  be  found.  In  this  investigation  he  did  not  over- 
look the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  at  first  be  read  them  with- 
out delight.  "  My  pride,"  he  says,  "  was  disgusted 
with  their  manner,  and  my  penetration  could  not  enter 
into  their  meauing." 

In  this  situation  be  fell  in  with  the  Mankhecs,  men 
who  were  always  talking  of  Truth,  and  yet  formed  the 
most  absurd  opinions  on  the  works  of  Nature  aud  die  ctxU3l~ 
dispensations  of  Providence.  Augustin  was  seduced  by 
these  Heretics,  partly  through  their  subtle  aud  captious 
questions  concerning  the  Origin  of  Evil,  partly  through 
their  blasphemies  against  the  holy  men  recorded  in  die 
Old  Testament  Inuring  the  space  of  nine  years,  "  de- 
ceived and  deceiving,"  he  lived,  infatuated  with  the 
Manichean  follies,  and  even  a  believer  in  the  dotages  of 
Astrology. 

The  loss  of  a  beloved  friend  after  his  return  from 
Carthage  to  his  native  city,  first  staggered  his  confidence 
in  the  opinions  which  be  had  embraced.  In  the  vio- 
lence of  early  sorrow,  he  quitted  Tagasta,  and  again 
returned  to  Carthage.  Here  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  Manichean  Bishop  named  .Faust us,  who 
had  come  to  that  city,  contributed  to  strengthen  his 
doubts  concerning  the  soundness  of  the  whole  system  ; 
but  he  still  remained  a  Manichean,  because  he  despaired 
of  finding  a  better  road  to  Truth. 

From  Carthage  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Rome,  still  a  He  settles 
disciple  of  Maniclicism.  The  Manichecs  were  divided  r* 
into  two  classes,  the  hearers  or  novices,  and  the  elect 
Augustin  belonged  to  the  latter;  but  at  Rome  his 
attachment  to  his  Sect  was  considerably  weakened,  and 
he  began  to  entertain  a  secret  predilection  for  the 
Academic  Philosophy.  Some  unexpected  disappoint- 
ments at  Rome,  ur  some  expected  advantages  at  Milan 
in  his  capacity  of  Teacher  of  Rhetoric,  led  him  thither. 
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Its  Bishop,  Ambrose,  received  the  new  Professor  with 
paternal  affection,  and  Augustin  wm  gradually  brought 
to  attend  to  his  doctrine.  The  possibility  of  finding 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  appeared,  and  he  began 
ow  he  might  convict  Maiticheinn  of  false- 
In  conclusion,  he  determined  to  remain  a  cate- 
chumen in  the  Church,  till  he  saw  his  way  more 
clearly. 

The  state  of  his  mind  was  now  somewhat  altered,  and, 
ashamed  of  his  former  delusions,  he  became  exceedingly 
sceptical.  His  most  intimate  associates  were  Alypius 
and  Nebridius,  the  former  of  whom  had  studied  under 
him  at  Tagasta  and  at  Carthage,  and  the  latter  had  left 
a  paternal  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  for  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  of  Augustin's  society.  The  argu- 
ments of  Nebridius  seem  to  have  cleared  his  mind  en- 
tirely of  Manicheism  and  of  Astrology,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared, by  his  renunciation  of  those  pernicious  errors,  to 
approach  the  oracles  of  Divine  Truth. 

With  eagerness,  tempered  hy  awe,  he  took  up  the 
Inspired  Volume,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  He  read,  and  Truth  flashed  irresistibly  on  bis 
mind.  Deeply  affected,  he  went  to  Simplician,  the 
spiritual  father  of  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  and 
opened  his  Religious  state.  Simplician  confirmed  his 
resolution  by  relating  a  similar  conversion  in  Victorintu, 
a  Roman  Rhetorician. 

Augu&tin  now  resolved  to  relinquish  his  employment 
of  teaching,  not  abruptly  but  gradually ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Ambrose,  with  a  request  that  the  Bishop  would  point 
out  those  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings  which  were  the 
best  preparation  for  Baptism.  Ambrose  called  his 
attention  to  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  but  to  Augustin 
the  other  and  plainer  parts  of  Scripture  seemed  pre- 
ferable. 

At  Milan,  Augustin  received  the  sacred  rite  of  Bap- 
tism together  with  his  friend  Alypius  and  his  son  Adeo- 
datus.  In  company  with  Euodius,  a  Milanese  citizen, 
and  a  Christian  convert,  Augustin  with  his  son  and 
friend  determined  to  return  to  Africa.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  his  mother,  who  hud  been  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  travels,  who  had  witnessed  his  spiritual 
Conflicts,  who  had  supported  him  in  the  hour  of  dcs|>air 
by  her  counsel  aud  by  her  prayers,  expired.  Not  long 
before  her  death  she  said,  "  Son,  I  have  now  no  delight 
in  life.  Ouc  thing  only,  your_ conversion,  was  an  object 
for  which  I  wished  to  liv 
I  here?" 


>  live.    That  is  granted.    What  do 


Brora  to  Augustin,  after  his  return  to  Africa,  lived  on  his  own 
estate  for  almost  three  years  in  a  state  of  retirement, 
but  at  the  solicitation  of  a  person  of  some  consequence 
in  Hippo,  who  requested  his  instructions,  he  removed 
to  that  city.  Valerius  was  its  Bishop,  a  man  of  great 
piety,  but  on  account  of  his  slender  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  tongue  unfit  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Augustin,  through  the  urgent  desires  of  the 
people,  and  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
bnrdjtntd  Valerius,  was  ordained  a  Presbyter.  In  this  station  his 
inobyta.  njjnigtry  was  highly  useful,  in  the  edification  of  the 
Faithful,  and  the  confutation  of  Heretics.  Fortunatus, 
the  great  leader  of  the  Manichees,  was  obliged  to  km  c 
Hippo  in  confusion,  when  he  found  himself,  by  the  una- 


uenus,  solicitous  to  preserve  so  invaluable  an  acces- 
sion to  his  Church,  procured  the  election  of  Augustin 
as  coadjutor  to  himself.    Augustin,  after  having  long 


resisted,  at  length  accepted  the  Episcopal  office,  the  EccImihs. 
duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  alone,  after  the  decease  of  Wri- 
Valerius.     His  activity  increased  with  his  elevation. 
To  his  indefatigable  seal  in  preaching,  he  added  the  VIthC«n- 
laborious  employment  of  hearing  causes,  and  in  their 
examination  and  decision  he  often  spent  the  whole  day. 
In  attendance  on  Councils  he  was  punctual,  and  in  them  He  is 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  both  of  Chris-  «l*ct«l 
tian  doctrine  and  discipline.    His  dress,  furniture,  and  u'"  °^ 
diet  were  moderated  between  the  extremes  of  luxury 
and  penuriousness.  He  was  "  a  lover  of  hospitality,"  and  djlrt'itThia 
during  meals  encouraged  reading  or  useful  conversation  ;  Uuhopiic 
but  he  had  a  strong  aversion  to  detraction  and  slander, 
and  he  cuused  a  distich*  to  be  inscritied  on  his  Table, 
intimating  that  whoever  attacked  the  characters  of  the 
absent  should  be  excluded.    He  was  conscientiously 
attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  Poor,  and  relieved  litem  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  or  the  oblations  of  the 
Faithful. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  Invasion  of 
the  revisal  and  correction  of  his  Works,  and  the  fruits  of  G«u*ric 
bis  labour  were  bis  Retractation*,  which  were  intended 
to  give  to  the  World  his  last  and  matured  opinions.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  that  he  should  not  depart 
without  passing  through  a  cloud  of  temporal  affliction, 
and  thus  his  hope  of  immortality  was  quickened  by  a 
bitter  taste  of  the  evils  of  tins  life.  Ueuseric,  King  of 
the  Vandals,  invaded  Africa,  and  ravaged  it  with  all 
the  horrors  of  uncivilized  warfare.  Augustin  was  com- 
pelled to  witness,  in  addition  to  the  usual  desolation, 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Churches,  and  the 
persecution  of  their  Pastors.  Count  Boniface,  one  of 
the  greatest  Roman  heroes  of  those  times,  undertook 
the  defence  of  Hippo  against  the  Barbarians,  and 
bravely  protracted  its  capture  for  fourteen  months, 
when,  with  the  rest  of  Africa,  it  fell  under  tlte  power  of 
the  Vandals. 

But  Augustin  was  taken  away  Iwfore  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  calamity.    While  he  mourned  under  the 
disasters  of  the  times  in  company  with  Pusidienus  and 
several  Bishops  who  had  fled  for  sltelter  to  Hippo,  he 
told  them  that  his  earnest  prayer  had  been  offered  to 
God,  that  his  servants  might  be  rescued  from  the  siege, 
or  that  they  might  be  endued  with  patience  to  bear  the 
approaching  evil,  or  that  himself  might  be  removed  to 
another  world.    In  the  third  month  of  the  siege  his  last  I*»th  of 
wish  was  granted ;  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  AupiMin. 
ended  in  his  dissolution,  having  lived  seventy-six  years,     *•  D> 
forty  of  which  he  had  been  a  Presbyter  or  a  Bishop.  430. 
It  was  his  common  saying,  that  a  Christian  should  never 
cease  to  repent  even  to  the  boor  of  his  death,  and  he 
caused  the  Penitential  Psalms  of  David  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  wall  in  his  last  sickness.    He  left  no  Will,  for 
neither  money  nor  lands ;  his  only  earthly  pos- 
was  his  Library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Church. 

With  the  polemical  life  of  Augustin  the  present  Hi*  Works. 
Chapter  hns  no  concern,  since  it  will  be  brought  under 
consideration,  iu  treating  of  the  Heresies  to  which  he  was 
opposed.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  his  contro- 
versial writings.  Of  his  practical  writings,  that  volume 
which  is  best  known  to  the  English  reader  is  his  Mrdi- 
tatiotu,  though  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  its 
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History,  genuineness.    Mis  Sermons  are  far  inferior  to  his  other 
v— V-^  compositions  in  learning  and  eloquence  ;  but  they  were 
addressed  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  literati.  They 
arc  plain  and  simple,  but  weighty  and  serious. 

The  editions  of  August  ill's  detached  Treatises  are  too 
numerous  to  be  inserted  here ;  but  an  accurate  and 
splendid  edition  of  his  whole  Works  was  published  by 
the  Benedictines. 

Posidienus,  Vila  Auguslini;  Augustin,  Confistionet ; 
Spunheim,  Hist.  Christ,  sac.  iv.  and  v. ;  Cave,  Hid. 
Lit.  vol.  i. 

JEROM.* 
a.  d.  331—420. 

Hi*  birth       This  renowned  Monk  and  celebrated  Father  of  the 
audedu-     Latin  Church  was  bom  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  at  Stridon.t  n  town  on  the  confines  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Pannonia.  So  obscure,  however,  was  this  place, 
that  Geographers  have  not  determined  whether  or  not  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  apart  of  Italy.  From  the  care 
bestowed  on  his  education,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  born 
of  an  opulent  family.   He  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  there 
acquired  the  graces  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  he  was 
in  his  infancy  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith.    After  his  Baptism  at  Rome,  he  travelled  into 
France  in  company  with  Bonosus,  a  fellow-student.  He 
passed  his  time  in  study,  or  in  conversation  with  learned 
men.  and  thence  returning  into  Italy,  he  determined  to 
follow  the  profession  of  a  Monk,  a  term  which  at  that 
time  did  not  convey  the  modern  idea  of  the  word.  It 
meant  only  the  life  of  a  private,  recluse  Christian,  but 
unlettered  by  rules  and  vows.    Such  a  life  suited  the 
contemplative  temper  of  Jerom.     He  was,  however, 
ordained  a  Presbyter,  but  would  not  accept  any  higher 
ecclesiastical  dignity. 
Kfiiilr*  at      ^*0'       tnan  ro,,r  ypars  were  passed  by  him  in  the 
Kome        deserts  of  Syria,  where  his  application  to  study  was 
intense,  and  hy  the  assistance  of  a  Jew,  who  visited  him 
clandestinely,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
Tongue,  to  which  he  added  the  dialects  of  Syria  and 
Chaklea.    On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  cultivated  the 
society  of  Paula,  (an  illustrious  descendant  of  the  Pauli, 
so  famous  in  Roman  story,)  Maroella,  and  other  opu- 
lent ladies.    By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Jerom,  a 
Monastery  was  formed,  and  the  conventual  life  became 
fashionable  at  Rome.    But  his  temper  being  highly 
choleric  and  imperious,  could  not  patiently  bear  the  spleen 
and  calumny  by  which  he  was  attacked.    Unjust  asper- 
sions against  his  character  provoked  him  to  an  acrimo- 
nious and  uncharitable  recrimination.    He  retired  again 
to  the  East,  followed  by  several  of  his  female  admirers. 
Bethlehem  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  his  old  age, 
where  Paula  erected  four  Monasteries,  three  for  women, 
over  which  she  presided,  and  one  for  men,  in  which 
Jerom  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  occasionally 
enjoving  the  society  of  his  learned  friends.  Paula 
died'after  having  lived  twenty  years  in  the  Monastery 
Hit  death,  and  Jerom  after  he  had  reached  the  unusual  term  of 
ninety-one  years. 

Hi*  Works.     His  writings  are  voluminous,  but  not  particularly  in- 
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structive ;  his  learning  was  considerable,  but  ill-digested, 
and  his  piety  was  debased  by  superstition.  His  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Holy  Scripture*  anil  his  EpisUet  are 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  Works.  The  Benedictines 
have  published  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  this  Father 
in  five  folio  volumes.  Cave,  Hut.  Lit. vol.  i. ;  Spanheim, 
Hut.  Christ,  skc.  iv. 

CYRIL. 

A.  d.  413—444. 

The  biography  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  will 
be  comprised  under  the  Nestorian  Heresy.  His  Works, 
in  sis  folio  volumes,  were  published  by  Aubert  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1638.  Dupin,  Biblioth.  vol.  iv. ;  Spauheim, 
Hitl.  ChriU.  stec.  v. 

ISIDORE  OF  PELUS1UM. 

DIED  A.  0.431. 

This  writer  was  a  Monk  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  and 
he  conferred  honour  on  the  monastic  life.  He  lived  in 
the  practice  of  serious  piety,  and  he  appears  to  have 
known  the  world  much  better,  and  to  have  been  more 
useful  in  the  Church,  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  Recluse.  He  was  the  disciple  and  the  vindicator 
of  Chrysostom.  His  Works  consist  of  V  Rooks  of 
Epistle*.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  are  to  be 
recommended  equally  for  the  solidity  of  the  matter,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  style.  They  have  hern  published 
in  a  folio  volume  by  the  Jesuit  Scott  at  Paris  in  1638. 
Hist.  Christ,  swc.  v. 
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THEODORET. 

FLOURISHED   FttOM  A.  D.  423  TO  451. 

SOCRATES.-SOZOMEN. 

These  three  contemporary  writers  continued  the 
History  of  the  Church  from  the  point  at  which  the  Work 
of  Eusebius  ended.  Socrates  is  a  judicious  writer, 
remarkable  for  his  candour  towards  the  Novatians,  and 
for  his  general  impartiality.  Sozoincn  is  inferior  to 
Socrates  in  judgment,  and  is  favourable  to  a  monastic  life. 
Throdorct,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  was  an  eloquent  and  a 
copious  writer  in  other  Works  besides  his  History.  In 
consequence  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  the  Xesto- 
rian  errors,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
but  was  restored  at  the  IVth  General  Council  held  at 
Chaleedon.  The  Works  of  Theodoret  were  edited  by 
the  Jesuit  Sismond,  in  four  folio  volumes,  and  a  fifth 
was  added  by  Gamier.  The  Histories  of  Theodoret, 
Sozomen,  and  Socrates,  added  to  that  of  Eusebius,  form 
three  folio  volumes.    Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  saec.  v. 

CASSIAN. 

DIED  CIRCiTEE  A.  D.  410. 

This  writer,  who  has  been  styled  the  founder  of  the 
Semi-pelagian  School,  was  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Marseilles,  and 
probably  quitted  Constantinople  at  the  time  at  which 
his  master  was  banished  from  it.  He  asserted  an  in- 
ward Grace,  subject  to  freedom  of  the  will,  and  that  the 
first  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God  is  merely  an  effect 
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Bator/,  of  its  free  choice.  The  followers  of  Augusiin  allowed 
'^v*^'  that  Semi  pel  apian  ism  found  in  Cassian  a  powerful  de- 
fender, and  that  his  learning  and  morals  were  unques- 
tionable. The  Works  of  Cassian  were  published  at 
Frankfort  in  1722,  with  a  Commentary  by  Alardus 
Gaiaus.    Spanheim,  HUL  Christ,  sec.  v. 

OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  Vth  CENTURY. 

Leo  I.,  sum&mcd  the  Great,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
writers  in  the  Latin  Church  in  this  Century,  but  his 
talents  were  chiefly  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  Ponti- 
fical authority.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  famous  for  his 
quarrel  with  Leo,  was  a  man  of  eloquence  and  humble 
piety.  Prosper,  a  layman,  and  Primasiua,  an  African 
Bishop,  are  recorded  as  the  disciples  of  Augusiin. 
Among  the  Greek  writers  may  be  enumerated  Basil  of 
Seleucia,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  and  Palladius,  the  Biographer 
of  Chrysostom. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE 
Vlth  CENTURY. 

The  catalogue  of  this  Century  is  rather  numerous 
than  interesting,  and  in  vain  shall  we  seek  in  it  for  a 
Chrysostom,  an  Augustin,  or  a  Jerom.  The  most  cele- 
brated Greek  and  Oriental  Writers  were  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  a  Professor  of  Oratory,  and  a  useful  Commentator 
on  Scripture  ;  Maxentius,  a  Monk  and  a  Presbyter  of 
Antioch,  an  opponent  of  the  Nestorians  and  Acephali ; 
Theodoras  of  Byzantium,  a  writer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  surnamed 
the  Faster,  remembered  chiefly  for  his  Penitential; 
Eulogius  of  Antioch,  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  and  Anas- 
tasius  of  Sinai,  all  of  thetn  controversial  writers. 

The  Latin  writers  are  more  worthy  of  a  distinct 
notice ;  and  among  them,  on  account  of  his  station,  the 
precedence  is  due  to 

GREGORY  I.  THE  GREAT. 

a.  d.  b44 — 604. 

Gregory  was  born  in  Rome  of  a  Patrician  Family, 
about  the  year  544.  He  early  distinguished  himself 
by  his  great  powers  of  memory,  ami  his  acquirements 
in  Grammar,  Logic.  Rhetoric,  and  Civil  Law.  In  the 
Languages  he  was  not  equally  versed,  for  he  was  wholly 


unacquainted  even  with  Greek.    Having  filled  the  office  Scdeda*. 
of  Prefect  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  a  Monastery  of  his  tial  VYri- 
own  foundation,  but  not  long  after  was  appointed  by  *^Y,ftIl* 
Pope  Pelagius  II.  to  many  honourable  public  stations,  vith  Car 
especially  that  of  Nuncio  and  Secretary.    On  the  death  tnrie*. 
of  that  Pontiff  in  590,  Gregory  most  reluctantly  >«-y»~' 
ascended  the  Papal  Throne,  which  be  filled  with  con- 
summate ability.    Among  other  points  of  Ecclesiastical 
Reform,  his  attention  was  much  devoted  to  Church 
Music ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  sim- 
plifying the  characters  and  language  of  that  Art  by 
introducing  a  uotation  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet.   The  name  of  Gregory  is  celebrated  in  Eng- 
lish History  from  his  mission  for  the  conversion  of  our 
Islands.  Notwithstanding  the  great  aversion  from  Letters 
with  which  he  has  been,  perhaps  unjustly,  taxed,  (for 
Brucker  has  accused  him  of  burning  the  Palatine  li- 
brary, which  among  other  treasures  contained  the  entire 
History  of  Livy,)  no  Pope  has  written  so  largely.  His 
chief  Works  are  Letters,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
800.    A  Commentary  on  Job,  a  Pastoral,  or  Treatise 
on  Pastoral  Duties,  Homilies,  and  Dialogue*.   The  ge- 
nuineness of  the  last-named  Work  is  doubted  ;  it  is  a 
storehouse  of  pseudo-miracles  and  marvels,  and  once 
enjoyed  very  great  popularity.   A  splendid  edition  of 
his  Works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1705,  in  four  vo- 
lumes folio,  by  St.  Marthe,  a  Benedictine  Monk.  Acta 
Sand.  torn,  iu   Spanheim,  HUL  Christ,  see.  vi. 

GREGORY,  BISHOP  OF  TOURS. 

This  Prelate  is  esteemed  the  father  of  Gallic  History ; 
his  writings  discover  considerable  diligence,  but  little 
judgment.  Levity  and  credulity  are  the  characteristics 
of  his  Annals  of  the  Pranks,  his  Miracles,  or  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  and  of  his  other  writings.  The  best  edition 
of  his  Works  is  by  Don  Ruinart,  1699,  folio. 

OTHER  LATIN  WRITERS. 

It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  without  comment,  Cn-sa- 
rius  of  Aries,  a  moral  writer ;  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of 
Ruspina,  a  noted  Polemic ;  Eunodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia, 
an  author  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  list,  Bocthius  and  Cassiodorus,  the  former  of  whom 
is  conspicuous  as  an  Orator  and  Philosopher  as  well  as 
a  Divine. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


HERESIES  OF  THE  Vth  AND  Vlth  CENTURIES. 

NESTORIANS. 

EUTYCHIAXS,  OR  MOSOPHYSITIS. 
ACEFHAM. 

ANTHR  OPOMORPH ITES 
B  kRSANUMORPIll  TES. 
tSSAUNtSTS. 
JACOBITES.  V  BRANCHES  OP 

SEVE  RITES.  EUTVCHIAM18M. 
MARONITES. 
AONOETJK. 
ARMTMAX3. 
EOYPTIA.N3  OR  COPTS. 
TELAOIAXS. 
BE  M  [PELAGIANS. 


In  the  beginning  of  Uie  Vth  Century,  the  Donstists 
were  defeated  by  the  writings  of  Augustin,  and  the 
Arians,  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  were  compelled 
to  seek  refiige  among  those  Barbarous  nations  who 
overturned  the  Western  Empire.  Under  this 
sum  of  two  dangerous  Heresies,  a  new  Sect,  the  . 
of  a  fatal  division  in  the  Church,  arose,  known  by  the 

!  Of 


Account  of 


NESTORIANS. 

"Nestorius  was  a  native  of  Germanicia,  a  Monk  of 
Antioch,  and  a  disciple  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta.* 
After  the  peaceable  and  mild  usurpation  of  the  Epis- 
copal throne  of  Chrysostom  by  Alticus,  and  the  short 
and  turbulent  Patriarchate  of  Sisinnius,  the  tactions  of 
the  Clergy  and  People  were  appeased  by  the  choice 
which  the  Emperor  made  of  a  successor.  Thecxlosius 
a.  d.    selected  a  stranger,  and  Nestorius  was  indebted  fur  his 
428.     elevation  to  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence 
It  appoint-  of  his  sermons.    But  the  first  Homily  which  he  dcli- 
'f  c!  '  I1'   vcm*  De*ore  his  Imperial  patron,  evinced  that  humility 
tinopk.      BIM*  cnar'ty  were  ,wt  among  the  number  of  his  virtues. 

His  accession  to  the  See  of  Constantinople  was  marked 
Hi  "ntols.  b)r  a  ^ercc  persecution  of  the  Arians;  he  discovered  one 
mact  °'  their  secret  conventicles,  attacked  it  by  force,  mid 
burned  it  to  the  ground.  Rigid  was  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Episcopal  career,  fierce  was  his  zeal  against 
every  kind  and  degree  of  Heresy,  till  the  sword  of  per- 
secution which  he  had  so  recklessly  wielded  against 
others  was  turned  against  himself. 


Educated  in  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  Hen™  f  °l 
early  taught  to  repudiate  the  confusion  of  die  Human  the  Vth  un 
with  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  The  Heresy  of  Vlth  t  ea. 
Apollinaris  had  blended  these  two  natures;  for  he  main- 
tained that  the  Man  Christ  was  not  endowed  with  a 
Human  soul,  but  that  the  Divine  spirit  was  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  Syrian  Doctors,  in  order  that  they 
might  avoid  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  were  careful  in 
establishing  a  distinction  between  the  Divine  and  Human 
nature  in  the  Son  of  God.  Nestorius,  who  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  teachers  of  his  own  Country,  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Apollinarian  Heresy,  and  the  rain 
of  that  Sect  was  the  first  object  of  his  government.  Ho 
therefore  strenuously  enforced ' 


leet  ot  his  government.  He 
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criminate  accurately  between  the  actions  and  passions  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

From  the  pulpit  at  Constantinople,  the  Presbyter  His  Hen 
AnastisiuB,  a  friend  of  Nestorius,  and  his  successor  in      a.  p. 
the  Patriarchate,  repeatedly  declaimed  against  the  use  429. 
of  the  title  of  Mother  of  God,  bestowed  on  the  Virgin  to 
Mary.*    It  was  a  term,  he  asserted,  unknown  to  the  °- 
Apostles,  unauthorized  by  the  Church,  and  adopted  by  431. 
the  followers  of  Apollinaris  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Arians.    He,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  styled  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  Mother  of  God,  since 
the  Divinity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die.  Nestorius 
applauded  these  sentiments,  and  reechoed  them. 

A  vigorous  opposition  was  soon  begun  against  the 
Patriarch  and  his  Presbyter,  by  some  Monks  of  Con- 

•  Bssnage,  U*.  *f  Lp,  505. 
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lUAarj.  gtantinopte,  who  maintained  that  the  8on  of  Mary  was 
s—~y— '  Ood  incarnate ;  they  excited  the  populace  against  Nesto- 
rins,  but  without  much  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Monks  of  Egypt,  after  having  perused  the  Discourses 
of  Nestorius,  were  converted  to  his  opinions,  and  accord- 
ingly ceased  to  call  the  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God. 
C^l  The  individual  who  at  this  time  presided  in  the  See 

fob- p  of  of  Alexandria  was  Cyril,  a  Prelate  who  had  been  trained 
A-tLicdiia.  jn  the  Alexandrian  School.  Under  this  discipline,  he 
inclined  rather  to  the  sentiments  of  Apollinoris,  than  to 
the  opposite  extremity,  at  which  his  antagonist1)  had 
taken  their  position.  His  early  life  had  been  passed  in 
Monastic  austerity,  and  in  an  Indefetigable  application 
to  Scholastic  Theology;  but  his  natural  disposition 
fitted  him  for  the  tumults  of  Cities  and  Synods.  By  the 
voice  of  the  people  he  had  lwen  seated  on  the  Patriarchal 
throne  of  Alexandria,  and  the  prize  was  not  unworthy 
of  hi*  ambition.  At  a  distance  from  the  Court,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  Capital,  he  ei 
and  authority  of  a  Civil  magistrate.* 

Cyril  opened  his  Patriarchal  reign  in  the 
ner  as  Nestorius,  by  the  persecution  of  Heresy  ;  and  he 
began  by  oppressing  the  Novations.  He  interdicted 
their  Religious  worship,  and  confiscated  their  sacred 
vessels.  But  his  wrath  was  directed  not  only  against 
Christian  Heretics,  he  expelled  from  Alexandria  the 
Jews  ;  and  the  inhuman  murder  of  Hypstia,  a  Female 
Heathen  Philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  will 
leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character.t  if  we  admit 
the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Demascim,  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  Intention,  and  stimulated  the  fury  of 
the  zealots,  who  tore  her  to  pieces  in  the  streets. 

As  soon  as  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  were  known  to 
Cyril,  his  pride  and  ambition  prompted  him  to  interfere. 
The  successor  of  Athonasius  thought  it  suitable  to  his 
station  and  character  to  encounter  a  second  Arius. 
After  a  short  correspondence  between  the  rival  Patriarchs, 
and  after  having  engaged  on  his  side  Cclestine  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  Cyril  assembled  a  Synod  at  Alexandria, 
and  denounced  the  Heretical  opinions  of  the  Byzantine 
by  not  less  than  twelve  anathemata.  Cclesline,  mean- 
time, at  the  head  of  an  Italian  Synod,  condemned  not 
only  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  but  degraded  the  Heretic 
from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  left  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  to  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch. 

Nestorius,  undaunted  by  this  rash  proceeding,  re- 
torted on  his  adversary  the  charge  of  Heresy,  charged 
him  with  the  Apollinarian  errors,  and  loaded  him  with 
the  same  number  of  censures  as  had  been  levelled 
against  himself.  The  Emperor  A  read i us  was  equally 
indisposed  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  obey 
the  sentence  of  an  Italian  Bishop,  and  a  Synod  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole 
remedy  which  could  decide  thin  unintelligible  contro- 
versy. Theodosius  called  a  Council  at  Ephesus,  which 
is  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  the  Hid  General 
Council.  J 

Cotmu     The  Festival  of  Pentecost  was  chosen  for  the  time  of 
^letuL  meeting.    Both  Nestorius  and  Cyril  were  summoned  in 
*•  o.    their  capacity  of  Metropolitans,  and  though,  contrary  to 
431.     fairness,  Cyril  presided,  yet  Nestorius  appeared  not  as  a 
criminal,  bat  as  a  judge.    Impatient  of  delay,  Cyril 
proposed  to  examine  and  determine  the  matters  in  debate 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  of  A  ntioch  and  the 
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Eastern  Bishops;  but  Nestorius  objected  against  this  Hcmwsof 
proceeding  as  irregular  and  unjust.  The  Trial,  however,  tbeVthand 
was  begun  ;  sixty-eight  Bishops  out  of  probably  less  * 1 ' 1 
than  three  hundred,  defended  the  cause  of  Nestorius  by  , 
a  modest  and  temperate  protest,  but  they  were  excluded 
from  the  deliberations  of  their  brethren.    Candidian.  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days, 
but  this  Magistrate  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly 
with  insult  and  outrage.    The  whole  of  this  important 
transaction  was  concluded  in  a  single  day.  Nestorius  was  Kestarins 
convicted  of  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  majesty,  was  *» 
degraded  from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  ultimately  sent  denu"!d- 
into  exile.* 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  promulgation  of  this  sentence, 
the  triumph  of  Cyril  was  clouded  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Eastern  Bishops.    With  equal  haste  and  violence  the  Opro«ition 
Oriental  Synod,  composed  of  fifty  Bishops,  with  John,  jf .  . 
Patriarch  of  Auliocb,  at  their  head,  degraded  the  Patri-  Unen 
arch  of  Alexandria,  and  his  creature  Memnon,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  from  llieir  Episcopal  honours,  and  described 
Cyril  as  a  monster  horn  and  educated  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Church.    They  appointed  without  delay  auother 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  by  the  vigilance  of  Memnon  a 
strong  garrison  was  stationed  in  the  Cathedral ;  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Candidian  vainly  endea- 
voured to  assault  it,  the  place  was  impregnable,  and  the 
besiegers  were  repulsed  with  a  severe  loss. 

The  disputes  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Theo- 
logians reached  the  Imperial  Court,  and  Theodosius  tried  Corajwo- 
every  method  to  reconcile  the  controversialists.     He  mite  ta- 
iled from  each  party  eight  deputies  to  a  free  con-  tw»n  Cjrnl 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  but  he  of 
was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  the  deputies 
returned  to  their  Provinces.    After  a  long  and  equal 
contest,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  came 
to  an  agreement,  and  Cyril  was  contented  to  receive  from 
John  certain  Arliclet  of  Faith,  in  which  particular 
phrases  and  expressions  liable  to  misinterpretation  were 
abandoned,  and  was  brought  to  acknowledge,  though 
with  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  in  Christ 

The  unfortunate  Nestorius  finding  himself  abandoned, 
thought  it  more  honourable  to  abdicate  his  office  than  to  ^ 
be  forcibly  expelled  from  it,  and  his  request  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  to  a  life  of  privacy  was  granted. 
He  was  conducted  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  Monaster)'  of 
Antioch,  and  after  a  short  interval,  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  was  filled  successively  by  Maximian  and 
Proclus.  But  in  the  retirement  of  a  Monastery,  Nestorius 
was  not  long  permitted  to  find  repose.  After  a  residence 
of  four  years  at  Antioch,  Theodosius  signed  an  edict, 
proscribing  his  opinions,  and  consigning  him  to  banish- 
ment ;  first  at  Tetra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  in  Oasis, 
one  of  the  places  metaphorically  called  Islands  in  the 
Libyan  desert.  While  he  was  thus  secluded,  a  wander- 
ing Tribe  of  the  Blemmyes,  or  Nubians,  invaded  the 
place  of  his  confinement;  Nestorius  fled  from  tltese 
Barbarians  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  this  flight  w  as 
punished  as  a  new  crime.  Cyril  incited  against  iiiiu  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he 
was  forcibly  reconveyed  as  far  as  the  confutes  of  Ethiopia. 
Yet  his  mind  was  unsubdued,  he  survived  his  implacable 
enemy,  and  his  death  alone  prevented  the  Council  of 
Chalcedoii  from  restoring  him  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  if  nut  to  his  former  honours. t 

*  ("antrum   I'Hrum  Epuli.hr  ad  Coneil.  Epkti. 
Lcmvain,  \®<i.    Tillcmout,  EccUt.  Mem.  torn.  xiv. 
t  Erugr.  lib.  iic.  1>. 
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The  persecution  ofNegtoriuf  was  far  from  stopping 
the  progress  of  his  opinions.  They  spread  with  ra- 
pidity through  all  the  Oriental  Provinces,  and  separate 
congregations  were  formed  in  deckled  hostility  to  the 
Council  of  Ephesus.  The  Persians  opposed  Cyril  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  and  charged  him  with  con- 
founding the  two  natures  of  Christ.  But  nothing  tended 
so  much  to  perpetuate  the  Nestorian  doctrines,  as  their 
reception  in  the  School  ofEdessa.  In  this  School  was 
educated  Barsumas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nibilis.  This 
Prelate  laboured  with  incredible  assiduity  to  procure  for 
the  Nestorians  a  settlement  in  Persia,  and  his  efforts 
were  seconded  by  Maanes,  Bishop  of  Ardascira.  Bar- 
sumas not  only  persuaded  Pheroxes,  the  Persian  Monarch, 
to  expel  from  his  dominions  such  Christians  as  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  hut  also  engaged 
him  to  put  the  Nestorians  in  possession  of  the  See  of 
Seleucia,  the  principal  seat  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Persia.* 

The  tenets  of  the  Nestorians,  as  they  were  determined 
in  several  Seleucian  Councils,  are  in  substance  these : 
1.  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  there  were  two 
hypostases,  or  persons,  of  which  the  one  was  Divine,  or 
the  Eternal  Word,  and  the  other  Human,  or  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  2.  That  these  two  hypostases  had  only 
one  outward  appearance.  3.  That  the  union  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  was  formed  in  the 
moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  and  was  never  to  be 
dissolved.  4.  That  this  union  was  not  of  nature  or 
but  of  will  and  affection.    5.  That  Christ  was 


to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  God  who  dwelt  in 
him  as  in  a  Temple.  6.  That  Mary  was  to  be  called  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  (XpumrrMoi,)  and  not  the  Mother  of 
God.  (e«oTew».) 

EUTYCHIANS. 

One  Heresy  begets  another,  and  the  Heresy  of 
Eutycbt*.   Eutyches  probably  had  never  have  been  known,  if  that 
of  Nes tonus  had  not  previously  subsisted.    Its  author 
was  the  Abbot,  or  archimandrite  of  a  Convent  at  Con- 
stantinople.   In  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  he  hod  signa- 
lized himself  in  disputation  against  the  errors  of 
Nestorius ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  was  himself  proscribed 
as  a  Heretic.    In  exerting  himself  with  undue  vehemence 
ugainst  the  Nestorian  hypothesis,  he  taught  that  in 
Christ  there  was  but  one  nature,  namely,  the  Incarnate 
Word.    The  Byzantine  Pontiff,  scandal  tied  at  this 
doctrine,  assembled  a  Synod  in  which  Eutyches 
condemned;  but  be  made  his  appeal  to  i  " 
Council,  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  espoused  by  his 
godson  Chrysaphius.    By  the  special  summons  of  the 
lid  Council  Emperor,  a  second  Council  was  convened  at  Ephesus. 
of  Kpbttu*  It  was  composed  of  ten  Metropolitans  and  ten  Bishops 
a.  d.     from  each  of  the  six  Dioceses  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
449.     but  the  entire  number  was  afterwords  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five.    The  Syrian  Barsumas, t  as  the 
chief  and  representative  of  the  Monks,  was  invited  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  Assembly. J 

But  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch  predo- 
minated in  the  I  Id  Council  of  Ephesus  as  well  as  in  the 
1st.  The  Orthodoxy  of  Eutyches  was  acknowledged 
without  hesitation.    "  May  those  who  divide  Christ  be 


Eutyches  is 

prtmotinccd 


divided  with  the  sword,**  was  the  charitable  wish  of  the  Hcmm*  a 
Ephesian  Synod.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  tae\thurf 
was  not  without  his  adherents ;  but  Dioacorus,  the  faith-  Vita  Co 
ful  imitator  of  the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  as  well  as  his 
successor  in  the  Patriarchate,  triumphed  on  this  < 


*  Spanbatn,  Hitl.  Ckri*.  ice.  v. 

*  Tail  person  roust  be  " 
Niphili*. 
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Flavian,  the  ConsUnUnopoUtan  Pontiff,  by  the  decree 
of  this  Synod,  was  scourged  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner, and  Innished  to  E  pi  pas,  a  City  of  Lydia.  Rightly 
did  the  Greeks  denominate  this  Assembly  ~S.v*olo» 
Ayvypixov,  a  Synod  of  robbers.* 

At  Ephesus,  the  Egyptian  tenets  prevailed,  but  the 
vanquished  party  engaged  in  their  interest  Leo  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Flavian  also  had  courage  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  demand  that  the 
decision  of  so  important  a  matter  should  be  referred  to 
an  Ecumenical  Council.  Leo  seconded  the  request ;  but 
though  Theodosius  would  not  accede,  his  successor  Council  of 
Martian  consented  to  the  proposal.  The  Council  of  Cask***. 
Chakedon  met,  which  is  reckoned  the  IVth  General 
Council. t 

Leo  had  already  declared  his  creed  in  an  Epistle,  or  Epi«u  of 
rather  volume,  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  but  ^ 
his  condemnation  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  had  been 
disregarded  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  But  in  the 
grand  Council  of  Chalcedon  Leo  presided,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  great  influence,  Dioscorus  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  into  Papfalagonia,  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Epnesus  were  annulled,  and  the 
Epittie  of  Leo,  having  been  subscribed  by  the  Oriental 
Bishops,  was  received  as  a  Rule  of  Faith.  In  the 
Western  Churches  this  Letter  was  received  with  still 
more  deference,  for  it  was  publicly  read  during  the 
season  of  Advent.  The  Emperor  Martian  supported  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  was  prepared  to  enforce  the  edicts 
of  the  Chalcedon ian  Council  by  the  sword. 

Different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Egyptian  Theo-  J^"^," 
logians.    Though  they  entertained  contradictory  opinions  ch*ia  ^ 
on  many  other  questions,  yet  they  concurred  in  opposing  trum. 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Epittie  of  Leo.  On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Martian,  the  populace  as- 
sembled tumultuously  in  Egypt,  massacred  Portenus, 
the  successor  of  Dioscorus,  and  substituted  in  his  place 
Timotbeus  JSIurus,  a  defender  of  the  Monophysite  or 
Eutychian  doctrine.    The  triumph  of  the  Chakcdonions 
was  decided  tot  the  choice  of  a  successor,  but  that  triumph 
was  of  short  duration.    The  See  of  Alexandria  was 
finally  filled  by  Mongus,  a  noted  Eutychian. 

Syria  also  and  Armenia  were  theatres  of  Eutychian 
contention.  The  Abbot  Barsumas,  having  been  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  chose  Syria  as  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  diligently  propagated  his 
opinions.  By  the  assistance  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  he 
spread  them  among  the  Armenians. 

The  Patriarchal  See  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  that  of  Th*»r«»- 
Alexandria,  was  filled  by  a  Monophysite.  Fullo,  or,  as  ' 
he  was  more  generally  called,  Peter  the  Fuller,  having, 
after  a  violent  opposition,  been  fixed  there  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  excited  a  new  discord,  by 
attempting  to  form  a  Sect  under  the  title  of  Theopus- 
chites.  In  the  Hymn  called  Tritagivm,  after  the  words 
"O  God  most  holy,"  he  ordered  the  following  phrase  to 
be  added,  "  who  hast  suffered  for  us  on  the  cross and 
ttie  addition  was  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Churches.  His 

•  Ninph.  Sect.  Hi*,  lib.  xw.  c.  67. 

t  Tl«i»  Council,  by  the  luratDons  of  the  Emperor,  fust 
at  Nice  in  BHhynia,  and  ■ftrrwardi  renumd  to  Cbalctdoa. 
Acts  are  contained  ia  Coac*  torn.  w.  p.  761-2071. 
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design  was  to  impress  on  the  people  the  Monophysito 
doctrine;  but  his  adversaries  charged  him  with 
taining  the  passion  of  the  Godhead, 
called  his  adherents  Theopaschites.* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  which  during  the 
space  of  thirty  years  had  occasioned  great  disorders  in 
Church  and  State,  the  Emperor  Zcno,  by  the  advice  of 
Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published  the 
famous  ffenoticon,  or  Decree  of  Union.  This  decree 
contained  a  solemn  anathema  against  Nestorius,  Euty- 
cJies,  and  all  Heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  either  divided 
or  confounded.  The  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus  were  confirmed,  but  the  IVth  Council  was 
annulled  by  the  censure  of  all  doctrines  contrary  to  its 
decrees.  Thus  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  last  Council 
of  Chalee»lon  were  invited  to  a  reconciliation ;  and  both 
Mongus  and  Fullo  subscribed  the  decree  of  Union. t 
i  The  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Eutychian  or  Mono* 
physite  Sect  was,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one 
nature,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  This  tenet  was 
modified  by  Barsumas,  and  having  rejected  the  Euty- 
chian definition,  that  the  Human  nature  of  Christ  was 
absorbed  by  the  Divine,  he  framed  the  following  propo- 
sition,—That  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one  nature, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  unity,  was  double  and  com- 
pounded.  The  definition  of  Leo,  which  is  still  esteemed 
to  be  the  Orthodox  doctrine,  is  to  this  effect :  That  in 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in 
without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  EUTYCHJAN 
HERESY. 

I.  The  term  Monophysites  has  been  already  men- 
tioned  as  synonymous  with  Eutychiarss.  II.  The  Ace- 
phali.  Certain  Eutychians  looking  on  the  conduct  of 
Mongus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  as  highly  criminal, 
because  he  had  subscribed  the  Henoticon,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  new  faction,  under  the  title  of  Acepbali,  or 
headless,  since  by  the  submission  of  Mongus  they  were 
deprived  of  their  Chief.  III.  Subdivisions  of  this  branch 
took  place  into  Anthroporaorphites,  Ilarsanumorphites, 
and  Essaiauists.  IV.  The  Jacobites,  who  derived  their 
name  from  James  Raradxus  or  Zanzalus,{  although 
the  Sect  affect  to  derive  their  origin  from  James  the 
Apostle.  V.  The  Severites,  called  from  one  Sevcrus  of 
Antioch.  VI.  Maronites,  from  Maron  the  founder; 
and  Monnthelites,  because  they  asserted  a  unity  of  will. 
VII.  Aguoets,  because  they  maintained  that  Christ  was 
ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment  VIII.  Arminians, 
who,  by  the  instigation  of  Ethanius,  rejected  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  who  have  always  maintained  the 
Monophysite  or  Eutychian  doctrine.  IX.  Egyptians, 
or  Copts,  who  long  maintained  the  same  doctrine,  till 
the  theological  labours  of  Eulogius,  and  the  diffusive 
charity  of  John,  successively  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
•em  to  the 


time  called  Brito.   His  associate  Cteleslius,  according  to  Hewies  «l 
the  testimony  of  Jerom,  was  an  Irishman,  or,  according  «**  Vthand 
to  the  common  phraseology,  a  Scot ;  though  others  assert  V1«  .<•*«»• 
that  he  was  born  in  Campania  in  Italy.    They  were  >  .°"C1*  - 
both  laymen ;  the  former  by  profession  a  Monk :  the  Account  0f 
latter  having  in  early  life  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  fruuriu* 
the  Law,  quitted  it  for  a  monastic  life.    Their  morals  aodCades. 
were  not  only  unimpeached,  but  exemplary ;  for  though  l'u*~ 
Jerom  in  the  heat  of  controversy  accused  Pelagius  of 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  yet  Augustin,  more  candid, 
bears  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Uercsiarch.  Au- 
gustin  also  frankly  admits  that  the  genius  and  capacity 
of  Pelagius  and  CaAestius  were  of  the  first  order. 

Pelagius  had  travelled  from  Monastery  to  Monastery  They  utue 
through  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  at  length,  with 
his  companion,  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome.  Both  of 
them  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  not  the  least  suspi- 
cion was  attached  to  their  Orthodoxy.  According  to  tiie 
testimony  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  and  Chrysoslom,  the 
Heretical  opinions  of  Pelagius  did  not  appear  till  he 
was  far  advanced  in  life.  His  peculiar  notious  were 
propagated  at  Rome,  but  under  privacy  and  in  disguise ; 
for  Augustin  himself  owned  that  his  first  works  were 
so  artfully  composed  as  to  deceive  even  his  penetration. 
Pelagius  was  accustomed  to  insinuate  his  peculiar  notions 
by  proposing  them  under  the  modest  form  of  queries, 
while  Ca>lestius,  more  open  and  daring,  pursued  a 
method  which  exposed  him  to  detection. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Goths  to  Rome,  the  two 
friends  were  obliged  to  retire  from  that  City,  and  went 
first  into  Sicily,  whence  they  passed  over  to  Africa.  They  retire 
Pelagius  was  received  at  Hippo,  in  the  absence  of  Au-  {taa>  Rome. 
gustin,  but  his  stay  was  short ;  Augustin  saw  him 
once  or  twice  at  Carthage,  but  nothing  material  passed  " 
between  them.    Quitting  Africa,  Pelagius  settled  in 
Palestine,  and  there  his  writings  attracted  the  notice  and 
the  censure  of  Jerom.    Jerom  wrote  against  him,  call- 
ing an  him  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  Grace  more 
clearly,  and  not  to  conceal  it  under  ambiguous  expres- 
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PELAGIANS. 

Pelagiusf  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  was  in  his  own 

•  Nora,  LA.  ie  m  ex  Trimlale  carncpdfv.    Opera,  torn,  ui 
f  Evagr.  Hut.        lib.  iii  c.  14. 
|  ftenaudot,  Uitt.  Patriarch.  A/ex.  p.  133. 
I  In  th«  Welch  language  Morya*,  ».  e.  t*m  near  the  tea. 
heun,  Uitt*  Caritt.  Mae.  V.  vi.  vii. 


In  the  mean  time,  Caslestius,  who  remained  in  Africa,  And 
more  openly  discovered  his  sentiments,  and  made  such  tiuain 
undisguised  attempts  to  propagate  them  in  Carthage  Africa* 
itself,  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  Synod, 
convened  by  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  that  City.    He  was 
accused  of  denying  Original  Sin,  and  when  be  was 
pressed  with  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  baptizing 
Infants  before  the  commission  of  actual  sin,  he  declared 
that  Infants  had  no  need  of  remission,  and  that  their 
Baptism  implied  their  sanctification  in  Christ,  or  ad  mis-  Hei,coo_ 
sion  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    Csslestius  was  con-  detuned  by 
demned  as  a  Heretic,  and  disappointed  of  his  hope  of  a  Synod  at 
rising  in  the  Church,  for  he  had  obtained,  or  was  C*rt'ui*{*- 
about  to  obtain,  the  rank  of  Presbyter.  *• 

Under  this  censure,  Cnlestius  retired  from  Africa,  and  • 
fixed  himself  once  more  in  Sicily.    Pelagius  in  the  n  ^Jf^"" 
East  had  better  success,  since  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  ne&ilea  m 
and  protection  of  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.    That  Sicily. 
Prelate  being  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  was  PrUgius 
naturally  induced  to  countenance  those  of  Pelagius,  on  makes  a 
account  of  the  seeming  conformity  between  the  two  p'khe  v**" 
Under  the  favour  of  this  powerful  friend,  ^"'D 


•  It  i»  impossible  to  obtain  an  impartial  History  of  this  Heresy, 
from  tho  Works  of  Auguitia  and  Jerom.  the  opponents  of  l*tla- 
gioa  himaau*,  or  those  ofJanaar1" 
Pelagian  doctriae*. 
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Pelagius  mail*  a  public  profession  of  his  Creed,  and 
gained  disciples  in  several  place*.  Orosius,  a  Spanish 
Presbyter,  scandalized  at  his  conduct,  was  his  public 
accuser,  and  he  was  summoned  to  answer  the  accusation 
before  an  Assembly  of  Bishops  at  Jerusalem,  but  was 
dismissed  without  censure.  He  was  next  cited  before 
a  Synod  of  fourteen  Bishops  of  Palestine  at  Lydda, 
thcii  called  Diospolis.  At  this  Synod,  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem defended  Pelagius  with  earnestness  and  eloquence, 
and  the  result  was  an  acquittal  of  the  accused  Heretic* 
He  was  pronounced  uninfected  with  error,  and  received 
as  a  Christian  brother.  Pelagius  wrote  to  Augustin 
an  account  of  his  acquittal,  and  mure  openly  asserted 
his  opinion  against  Original  Sin. 

A  Council  having  met  at  Carthage  in  the  succeeding 
year,  on  various  exigencies  of  the  Church,  Orosius 
Drought  the  conduct  of  Pelagius  before  it.  The  Acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Diospolis  were  not  formally  produced, 
yet  the  information  of  Orosiiis  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
ground  of  proceeding.  The  Council  transmitted  to 
innocent,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  its  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  dispute.  It  was  to  this  effect :  that  unless  Pela- 
gius  and  his  followers  explicitly  rejected  the  opinions 
ascribed  to  them,  they  should  be  excommunicated. 
Another  Synod,  composed  of  Numidian  Bishops,  and 
assembled  at  Milevum,  wrote  also  to  Rome  to  the  same 
purpose.  Augustin  and  his  two  friends,  Alvpius, 
Bishop  of  Tugasta,  and  Aurelins,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
wrote  letters  in  their  own  names  to  Innocent,  intimating 
that  the  Synod  of  Diospolis  had  probably  been  imposed 
on  by  the  subtilty  of  Pelagius,  and  expressing  a  fear 
lest  Rome  itself,  having  been  the  place  of  his  residence, 
should  become  the  seat  of  his  Heresy. 

Innocent,  in  his  answer,  fully  coincided  in  the  views 
of  the  African  Prelates,  and  in  the  same  conditional 
manner  condemned  Pelagius  and  his  adherents.  But 
Innocent  dying  soon  after,  Zosimus  succeeded  to  the 
Pontificate,  and  Ca-leslius,  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  Presbyter,  visited  Home  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Pontiff's  rei^n.  Zosimus  appears  to  have  been 
gained  over  by  the  ambiguous  and  artful  Confession  of 
Faith  which  Ca?lestius  had  drawn  up  and  presented. 
He  was  not  less  influenced  by  the  letters  and  protesta- 
tions of  Pelagius.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  African 
Prelates,  declaring  that  unless  he  should  hear  more 
decisive  proofs  against  Cwleslius,  he  should  receive  him 
as  a  Christian  brother.f 

The  Bishops  of  Africa,  with  Augustin  at  their  head, 
were  little  affected  by  this  declaration,  and  persevered 
in  maintaining  their  former  judgment.  Zosimus  at 
length  yielded  to  the  strength  of  their  arguments,  and 
Cielestius  fearing  a  trial,  declined  to  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination. The  Poutiff  pronounced  a  severe  condem- 
nation against  Pelagius  and  Cselcstius,  whom  he  had 
honoured  by  his  approbation,  and  secured  by  his  pro- 
tection. 

This  public  censure  of  Zosimus  was  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  edicts  and  anathemas.  The  Emperor  Ho- 
norius  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  on  the  followers 
of  Pelagius  in  the  same  year  iu  which  Zosimus  cen- 
sured their  doctrines.  Cadcstius  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  tenets  were  opposed  by  Atticus,  the 
Bishop  who  denounced  the  Sect  in  Letters  to  Rome. 
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•  Daniel,  Hittoirr  <lr  Catnlr  d-  Dufpolu. 
t  Will,  in  hii  Hillary  of  Infant  " 
of  the  lVk^ian  controversy. 


Pelagius,  who  was  still  in  Palestine,  complained  of  the 
treatment  which  he  had  roceived,  and  being  there  inter-  *l»\tbiod 
rogated  concerning  the  disputed  points,  answered  with 
such  art  and  ambiguity  that  he  again  imposed  on  his 
examiners,  who  explained  in  writing  the  result  to  Au- 
gustin. The  indefatigable  Bishop  of  Hippo  wrote  bis 
Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  and  the  Grace  of  Christ,  in 
which  he  detected  and  exposed  the  Pelagian  artifices. 

Notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Emperor,  Cades- 
tius  ventured  again  to  show  himself  in  Rome,  and  again 
drew  on  himself  an  edict  of  expulsion.  The  two  Here- 
tics were  afterwards  reduced  to  a  state  the  most  humili- 
ating to  ardent  and  aspiring  miuds,  astute  of  obscurity. 
The  British  Islands  were,  it  is  certain,  afterwards  dis- 
turbed by  the  Pelngian  doctrines,  which  were  overcome 
by  the  skill  and  authority  of  Germ  anus.  Hence  it  is  Their  eo4 
probable  that  Olestius  nexorrrpanied  rVlagins  to  those  <u*ot*°- 
Countries ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  rwobable  supposi- 
tion, for  their  fate  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  tenets  of  Pelagius,  as  charged  upon  him  by  the  p«igua 
Council  of  Carthnge,  are  comprised  in  the  following  tearfs. 
particulars.  I.  That  Adam  had  mortality  in  his  nature, 
and  whether  he  bad  sinned  or  not  would  certainly  have 
died.  II.  That  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin 
confined  to  his  own  person,  and  the  rest  of 
were  not  involved  in  it.  III.  That  the  Law  qualified 
men  fur  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  was  founded  on 
equal  promises  with  the  Gospel.  IV.  That  before  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  there  were  some  men  who  lived 
without  sin.  V.  That  newly  born  infants  are  in  the 
same  condition  with  Adam  before  his  Fall.  VI.  That 
the  death  and  disobedience  of  Adam  is  not  the  neces- 
sary cause  of  death  to  all  mankind,  neither  does  the 
general  Resurrection  of  the  dead  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection.  VII.  That  if  Man  exert  him 
self  to  the  utmost,  be  may  keep  the  Divine  commands 
without  difficulty,  and  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of 
innocence.  VIII.  That  unless  rich  men  parted  with 
their  whole  estates,  their  virtues  would  be  of  no 
avail,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  Baptism, 
neither  could  they  be  qualified  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  IX.  That  the  Grace  and  assistance  of  God 
arc  not  grnnted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  act; 
the  liberty  of  the  will  and  information  in  the  points  of 
duty  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  X.  That  the 
Gruee  of  God  is  given  in  proportion  to  human  merit. 
XI.  That  none  can  lie  called  the  Sons  of  God  unless 
they  are  perfectly  free  from  Sin.  XII.  That  our  victory 
over  temptation  is  not  gained  by  God's  assistance,  hut 
by  the  liberty  of  the  Will.  These  were  the  tenet*, 
ascribed  to  Pelagius,  which,  it  is  said,  he  recanted  or 
explaiued  away  at  the  Synod  of  Diospolis. 

SEMIPELAG1ANS. 

A  more  palatable  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  Cassia 
Pelagius  was  given  by  Cassian,  a  Monk,  who  came  from  Foumle 
the  East  into  France,  and  erected  a  Monastery  near  &rfl 
Marseilles.    Vitatis  of  Carthage,  however,  has  been  ijc*rJjy 
thought  by  some  to  be  its  author,  who  taught  that  our      A.  z 
obedience  .to  the  Gospel  was  no  otherwise  the  effect  of  43c 
Grace  than  that  men  cannot  believe  unless  the  Word  be 
preached  to  them.    Yet  to  Cassian  is  generally  attri- 
buted the  honour  or  disgrace  of  founding  the  Seinipc- 
lagian  School.  In  Gaul,  the  doctrines  of  Cassian  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  but  they  were  combated  by  Prosper 
and  Hilar}-.    The  Sect  arose  in  the  latter  days  of 
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Hitter,  Augnstin,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  this  celebrated  Father 
v*vw  wrote  his  last  two  Books  on  Prtdntination  nnd  the  Gift 
of  Pmeterance. 

1  Sniipeb.  Many  Divines  have  attempted  to  fix  on  &  middle  way 
putaelj.  between  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of 
Augustin.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians 
have  been  thus  stated.  I.  That  God  did  not  dispense 
his  Grace  to  one  more  than  another,  in  consequence 
of  an  absolute  and  eternal  decree,  but  was  willing  to 
save  all  men,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel.  H.  That  Christ  died  for  all  mankind.  III. 
That  the  Grace  purchased  by  Christ  and  necessary  to 
salvation  was  offered  to  all  men.  IV.  That  Man  before 
he  received  this  Grace  was  capable  of  Faith  and  holy 
desires.  V.  That  Man  was  born  free,  and  was  conse- 
quently capable  of  resisting  the  influences  of  Grace,  or  of 
complying  with  its  suggestions* 

PREDESTINARIANS. 

As  there  were  some  who  attempted  to  define  a  middle 
way  between  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  there  were  others 
who  went  beyond  them  to  either  extremity.  Among 
those  who  might  be  termed  Ultra-Augustinians  were 
the  Predestinarians.  In  the  course  of  his  controversy 
with  Pelagius,  Augustin  had  delivered  hi«  opinion  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  Divine  Grace  to  Human  salva- 
tion, and  the  decrees  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future 

w^lnn^^i 

Monks  of  Adrumetum  and  others  were  led  into  a  notion 
that "  God  not  only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal 
punishment,  but  also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for 
which  they  were  punished."  Hence  it  followed,  that 
all  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  Men  were  determined 

*  Spanheim,  liul.  0>n,t.  sac.  v. 


from  eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invin-  Heresies  of 
ciblc  necessity.  ^i^w-*™1 
Those  who  embraced  this  opinion  were  styled  Pre-  ;^IjLin~ 
destinarians.  Augustin  exerted  all  his  weight  to  prevent  . ^  L*  , 
the  dissemination  of  this  doctrine,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  having  favoured  it,  explained  his  sen- 
timents with  greater  perspicuity.    IJ is  efforts  were  se- 
conded by  the  Councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons,  in  which 
the  Predestinarian  doctrine  was  publicly  condemned. 
The  existence  of  this  Sect  has  been  denied  by  many,  Existence  of 
and  its  invention  regarded  as  an  artifice  of  the  Semi-  thus**  do- 
pe lagians*  lued" 

OETTERAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

The  Heresies  of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Centuries  have  been 
divided  under  two  classes,  those  which  regard  the  Incar- 
nation, and  those  which  relate  to  the  extent  of  Divine 
Grace, and  its  interference  with  Human  Liberty,  and  both 
continued  to  disturb  the  Peace  of  the  Church  during  the 
Century  which  succeeded,  in  addition  to  the  new  Sects 
which  arose  within  this  period,  it  must  be  observed  that 
many  of  those  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  earlier  Aces 
of  the  Church  were  far  from  being  extirpated.  The 
Manicheans  were  said  to  have  gained  such  an  influence 
in  Persia,  as  to  have  corrupted  the  son  of  Cabades,  the 
Monarch  of  that  nation.  The  Arians  were  triumphant 
in  several  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  They 
were  secretly  favoured  by  many  of  the  Asiatic  Bishops, 
and  their  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  the  Suevi  in  Gaul.  The 
state  of  Christian  Heresies,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  materially  changed  by  an  event  which  we 
now  proceed  to  describe — The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  Power. 


•  Mwheim,  Eeet.  lSut.  Cent.  v.  c.  i. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 
MOHAMMED.— RISE  OF  THE  SARACEN  OR  MOHAMMEDAN  POWER. 

PROM  A.  D.  &69  TO  A.  D.  632. 


of  the  Barbarian  Nations,  and  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  those  Kingdoms  of  the  West  which  have  given  form 
to  the  modern  polity  of  Christendom,  our  attention  is 
naturally  directed  to  observe,  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  East,  the  sudden  rise  and  tremendous  growth  of  that 
astonishing  power,  which,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  cen- 
turies, is  still  reflected  in  the  Civil  and  Religious  Em- 
pire of  Mohammedanism.  For,  the  same  controuling 
and  permanent  influence  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  History  of  Europe  by  the  victorious  immigra- 
tions of  the  Gothic  Races,  and  their  conversion  to  the 
Gospel  of  Truth,  has  been  exercised  on  the  fortunes  of 
Asia  by  the  overwhelming  progress  of  the  Saracens,  and 
the  fanatical  imposture  which  they  propagated  with  the 
sword.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  proved 
not  a  more  important  vicissitude  in  the  West  than  did 
the  appearance  of  the  Pseudo-prophet  of  the  Moslems 
in  the  East ;  and  since  Christianity  was  already  esta- 
blished before  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  while  Mohammed- 
anism was  entirely  the  birth  and  fruit  of  the  occasion, 
the  effects  which  were  wrought  on  the  Universe  by  the 
proselyting  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  a  far  more 
stupendous  Revolution  in  the  Moral  and  Political  State 
of  Mankind,  than  the  mere  transition  of  Europe  from 
the  Roman  to  the  Gothic  constitution  of  Society.  The 
one  convulsion,  so  far  from  shaking,  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  existing  fabric  of  Christianity ;  the  other 
swept  equally  before  it  the  monuments  and  symbols 
both  of  Revelation  and  Idolatry,  overthrew,  wherever  it 
penetrated,  every  earlier  institution  of  human  worship, 
and  ehunped  the  religious  as  well  as  the  social  features 
of  half  the  Countries  of  the  known  World.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  singular  circumstance  in  the  spectacle  of  this 
mighty  and  enduring  Revolution,  that  it  originated  in  the 
daring  imposture  of  one  man ;  and  the  History  of  its 
creation  and  rise  must  be  traced  in  the  personal  biogra- 
phy of  Mohammed.* 


In  |iriifc<»in^  to  offer  i\  Hintory  of  Mohammed,  it  L«  rieht  to 

ttophri 'are ^"nd*most  m^^'cZ^Ti^^}^ of  his  Mu! 
sulman  Biographers  whose  Work  is  extant,  and  the  moat  judicious, 
U  Ishmacl  A  bulk-da,  a  Saracen  Knur  of  Syria ;  but  he  lived  to  lata 
aa  the  XlVth  Century,  and  he  could  do  do  more  than  collect  thoie 
traditional  particular*,  which  had  been  di>torted  an'l  twoUcn  by  the 
superstitious  exaggeration!  of  seven  hundred  ye*r».  The  Work  of 
Abulfeda  has  been  rendered  acce«i!>le  to  the  European  reader  by 
the  Latin  version  of  Gaguier.  Al  Jannabi,  a  IXxtur  of  the  Mosque, 
'.an  author  alio  tranced  by  Garner,)  who  foreU  still  later,  and 
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The  founder  of  that  spurious  Faith  which  has  ex-  la** A* 
tended  its  dominion  over  ho  many  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  Globe,  received  his  birth  in  an  obscure  region  of  f*^  _J 
Asia,  in  a  dark  Age,  and  among  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
People.    The  condition  of  Arabia,  a  Country  in  several 
respects  highly  interesting  by  its  association  with  the 
earliest  scenes  and  events  of  Holy  Writ,  is  for  many 
centuries,  both  before  and  after  the  Christian  Era,  in- 
volved in  the  deepest  obscurity.    Of  the  annals  of  Hs 
People  during  the  vast  interval  of  Historical  silence,  Shaw  d 
little  more  is  known  than  nifty  be  inferred  from  the  per-  Arabia  ii 
mane  lice  of  that  wild  character  among  the  roving  Tribes     * '* 
of  the  Desert,  which  was  first  dimly  traced  by  the  ringer 
of  Prophecy,  and  is  still  stamped  with  the  enduring  im- 
pression of  immemorial  antiquity.    In  the  Vlth  Century 
of  Human  Redemption,  the  sterile  face  of  the  great 
Peninsula,  which  on  its  Northern  extremities  is  joined 
by  Svria  and  Persia,  and  is  bounded  on  other  sides  by 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea  •  was  still,  as  in  past 
and  subsequent  Ages,  thiuly  overspread  by  a  Pastoral 
People,  dwelling  by  hordes  and  in  tents,  and  restlessly 
wandering  with  their  sheep,  camels,  and  horses,  in  search 
of  the  scanty  spots  of  herbage  and  water  which  relieve 
the  arid  expanse  of  the  Desert. 

In  every  Age  this  peculiar  People  have  presented  the 
same  lineament*  of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  same  J^'J  ft 
aspect  of  personal  and  national  independence,  the  same  p^pV. 
contrast  of  generous  hospitality  with  fierce  spoliation  ; 
and,  divested  of  certain  romantic  embellishments,  the 
image  of  ancient  character  has  been  faithfully  preserved 
in  the  modern  Arab.    The  Bedoween,  (or  man  of  the  WuA-:: 
Desert,)  like  his  forefathers  through  countless  genera- 
tions,  is  still  brave  and  imaginative,  but  vindictive  and 
rapacious ;  proud  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  not 
perhaps  incapable  of  elevated  emotions,  but  a  ferocious 
enemy  and  a  habitual  robber.    His  intellectual  qualities 
are  strongly  reflected  in  his  physiognomy  and  mien ;  his 
eye  is  full  of  fire  and  vivacity ;  his  speech  at  once  voluble 


_  ,  implicitly  quoted  by  our  compiler*,  is  the  mere  ech  o 
of  tables,  and  totally  unworthy  of  credit.  Yet  such  art  the  principal 
sources  from  which  the  numerous  modern  Lire*  of  Mohamn«-d  arc 
composed :  but  the  best  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  Impostor 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  Korea,  in  the  English  version,  and  tit* 
invaluable  introduction  and  notes  of  Sale.  In  the  following  jupfs, 
the  conclusions  of  our  latest  Historians,  Gibbon  and  Mills,  (Hittsry 
cf  Mukammrdumum,)  have  been  carefully  compared  with  their  au- 
thorities, and  freely  used,  though  without  being  el  way  adopted. 
•  LTAnviUe,  Qtognfhu  Jnaeniu,  vol  ii.  p.  i"~ 
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and  sententious ;  his  countenance  intelligent  and  pene- 
trating ;  his  deportment  grave  and  manly ;  and  his 
whole  bearing  expressive  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  is  the  inheritance  and  generic  attribute  of  his  Race. 
The  form  of  Government  to  which  he  submits  is  purely 
Patriarchal.  The  parent  is  the  Chief  of  his  family ;  and 
one  family  exercises  the  office  of  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  Tribe.  The  order  of  lineal  succession  may  be 
frequently  violated  by  motives  of  partiality  or  the  claims  of 
merit ;  but  the  mutual  bond  of  allegiance  and  protection 
between  the  Chieftain  and  his  People  is  fixed  and  indis- 
soluHle.* 

The  Tribes  of  Arabia,  however,  have  not  all  been 
confined  to  the  Pastoral  condition.  The  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  or  Land  of  Yemen,  which  from 
its  comparative  fertility  was  distinguished,  even  so  early 
as  the  Classical  Ages,  by  the  epithet  of  the  Happy  Ara- 
bia, has  always  invited  its  inhabitants  to  a  life  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coflee-tree ;  its 
situation  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  promoted 
the  importation  of  the  gold,  spices,  and  frank  intense  of 
the  remoter  East ;  and  the  belief  of  antiquity  ascribed 
to  the  Arabia  Felix,  the  native  production  of  precious 
commodities,  which  were  only  poured  through  her  bosom 
from  the  realms  of  India  into  the  lap  of  Europe.  The 
fixed  occupations  of  its  People,  and  the  opulence  of  its 
trade,  filled  the  maritime  Province  of  the  Happy  Yemen 
with  many  more  cities  and  towns  than  were  found  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula :  but  the  coasts  neither 
of  the  Sandy  nor  Stony  regions  which  are  comprised 
in  its  ancient  triple  division,  were  entirely  destitute  of 
pcrmsutent  towns,  which  probably  owed  their  origin  to 
fome  temptation  either  of  pasture  or  traffic ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sandy  Arabia,  in  particular,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  arose  the  two  principal  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Of  these  the  former,  which  con- 
tained the  Caaba,  or  most  famous  Temple  of  the  ancient 
Arabian  superstition,  had  been  held  in  especial  reverence 
by  the  Nation  from  a  period  even  antecedent  to  the 
Christian  Era,  as  the  holiest  seat  of  their  idolatrous  wor- 
While  the  position  of  Mecca  on  a  sterile  soil  dis- 
fd  the  occupations  of  agriculture,  it  was  advan- 
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situated  for  purposes  of  trade ;  and  its  inha- 
naturally  attracted  to  commercial  pursuits 
from  the  convenience  with  which  they  were  enabled  to 
interchange  the  commodities  of  Africa  and  India,  by  the 
transport  of  caravans  across  the  desert  Peninsula,  from 
the  neighbouring  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  like  manner,  their  city  intercepted 
midway  the  overland  communication  between  the  Indian 
and  the  Provinces  of  the  Greek  Empire ;  and, 
avigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  it 
was  through  Mecca  that  the  rich  imports  of  the  Happy 
Antbia  were  exchanged  at  Damascus,  for  the  manufac- 
tures and  produce  of  Syria. t 

These  advantages  added  commercial  wealth  to  the 
respect  which  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  commanded  in 
the  eyes  of  an  idolatrous  People.  The  Religion  of  the 
Arabs  comprehended  the  adoration  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 

*  I'orak,  Specimen  Hittoritt  Arakum,  patnm,  Nitlnihr,  Dt- 
terifln.it  Je  tArabte,  p.  328 — 344.  Volnry,  ^'"yge  **  Sfric  et  en 
Effypie,  |>  3)5 — 38  J,  Ac.    Sale,  Preliminary  Durourte,  see  1. 

f  Abulfcda,  tietcrtplia  Aratur,  p.  10 — 40.  Pocock,  Specimen 
Hot.  Ant.  p.  123 — 128.  P'iirabcW,  Bibliothrant  Orimta/e,  p, 
361-3I!. 
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ond  fixed  Stars :  but  the  Caaba  was  filled  with  Idob ; 
and  the  grosser  worship  of  fantastic  linages  and  em- 
blems disfigured  this  natural  superstition  of  a  Race  who, 
during  their  wanderings  through  vast  Deserts,  in  the 
deep  stillness  of  night  and  under  the  clear  and  lucid 
firmament,  contemplated  the  mysterious  splendour,  and 
were  guided  in  their  course  by  the  regular  motion,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Nor  were  an  imaginative  People 
without  a  gleam  of  that  pure  and  more  sublime  prin- 
ciple of  Religion,  which  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  a 
future  state  ;  and  some  fancies  of  the  Arabs  ahont  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  leaving 
a  camel  to  perish  on  the  grave  of  the  master  who  might 
require  hiu  service  in  another  world,  attested  their  belief 
of  a  general  resurrection.* 

The  political  features  of  Arabia,  since  no  records  de-  Their  poti- 
fine  the  wildness  of  its  internal  barbarism,  can  only  be  in-  cva~ 
ferred  from  their  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  more  4*u<m- 
civilized  Countries  which  bordered  on  the  Peninsula. 
During  the  Vlth  Century,  we  find  the  Tribes  of  the 
Desert,  under  the  general  name  of  Saracen*,  (from 
some  unknown  etymology,)  engaged  alternately  in  capri- 
cious alliance  and  desultory  hostilities  with  the  Eastern 
and  Persian  Empires.  In  the  two  great  Provinces  of 
the  Stony  and  Sandy  Arabia,  they  maintained  the  per- 
petual independence  of  their  Nation,  which  is  equally 
secured  by  the  fierce  character  of  the  roving  People  and 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  their  Country.  The  active 
Tribes  of  the  Desert  harass  the  advance  and  mock  the 
pursuit  of  an  invader;  the  secret  springs  elude  his 
search  ;  and,  in  the  barren  and  scorching  sands,  a  foreign 
army  would  perish  from  heat,  fatigue,  want  of  food,  and 
ignorance  of  the  situation  of  water.  The  general  ex- 
tent of  Arabia  has,  in  fact,  never  been  subjugated  ;  and 
even  the  victories  of  Trajan,  though  exaggerated  by  his 
flatterers  into  the  boost  of  conquest,  did  uot  extend  his 
Empire  beyond  the  most  Northern  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. But  the  more  sedentary  and  enervated  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Southern,  or  Happy  Arabia,  have  frequently 
been  subdued ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Age  under 
our  review,  the  Country  of  Yemeu  had  been  invaded 
by  the  naval  power  of  the  Persians,  and  reduced  to  a 
Province  of  their  Empirc.t 

In  the  general  anarchy  and  common  independence  of  Supremacy 
the  Arabs,  there  are,  however,  traces  of  something  like  of  Mecca, 
a  recognised  superiority  of  Mecca;  and  the  petty 
Chieftains  and  Tribes  both  of  the  cultivated  country 
and  the  deserta,  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  that  city 
as  the  Capital  of  their  Nation  as  well  as  the  chief  seat  of 
their  Religion.    In  its  political  aspect,  Mecca  presented 
the  rude  shape  of  a  Republic,  in  which  commerce  had 
created  an  opulent  and  powerful  aristocracy  ;  while  the 
simplicity  of  Arabiau  manners  still  retained  the  I'atriar- 
chal  gradations  of  government.    The  Koreish,  a  Tribe  rovrrmdby 
who  enjoyed  the  greatest  estimation  and  honour  among  the  Tribe  of 
all  the  Arabian  communities,  had  acquired,  whether  by  " 
force  or  fraud,  or  the  free  choice  of  their  Countrymen, 
the  office  of  guarding  the  sacred  Temple  of  the  Caaba ; 
and  with  the  religious,  they  secured  the  temporal  supre- 
macy in  the  Metropolis  of  Arabia.    It  was  they  who 
established  the  caravans  between  Syria  and  Yemen ;  to 
the  Koreish  was  Mecca  chiefly  indebted  for  the  opulence 
which  flowed  into  her  streets ;  and  the  noblest  youth  of 
a  fiery  Race  blended  a  passion  for  warfare  and  the 

•  Pocock,  p.  90—136,  *e.    Sale,  Prelim.  Dtmurte,  »*C.  1. 
f  Sik,  nti  **pra.   Pocock,  p.  55—  79,  *c 
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Biography,  highest  renown  for  warlike  enterprise,  with  the  itinerant 
occupations  and  substantial  profits  of  a  lucrative  com- 
merce." 

A*  to  the  Koreish  was  tacitly  resigned  by  the  other 
Tribes  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  of  Mecca,  so 
in  that  Tribe  itself  was  obedience  rendered  to  the  sway 
of  one  family;  and  the  House  of  Haschem  had  long 
supplied  a  hereditary  line  of  Pontine  to  the  Caaba,  and 
of  merchant  Princes  to  the  Commonwealth.  They 
claimed  with  their  Tribe  a  direct  descent  from  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  the  earlier  links  of  which,  the 
Arabs  themselves  confess,  are  involved  in  obscurity ;  but 
which,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of  a  certain  class 
of  Historians,  must  be  readily  admitted  by  every  believer 
in  Revelation,  and  is,  indeed,  incontrovertibly  confirmed, 
among  other  proofs,  by  identity  of  peculiar  habits,  by  the 
testimony  of  very  early  writers,  and  by  unbroken  tradi- 
tion. Their  i^enealouA'  presents  a  lon<r,  succession  of 
illustrious  ancestors;  and  for  many  generations  the  race 
of  Haschem  were  the  noblest  of  their  Tribe  and 
Country.t 

Descent        It  was  from  this  Princelv  stock  of  Arabia,  that  the 
and  birth    uctorious  Author  of  the  widely  extended  Faith  to  which 
Mohana.  ^  has  given  his  name,  derived  his  parentage  and  birth. 
A*  D     When  he  first  saw  the  tight,  his  grandfather  Abdol- 
569*     Motalleb  still  held  the  guardianship  of  the  Caaba, 
and  exercised  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Mecca.  The 
power  or  influence  of  the  family,  however,  was  probably 
weakened  by  a  division  of  its  patrimony  among  the 
numerous  sons  of  Abdol-Motalleb ;  the  share  of  Abdal- 
lah  the  youngest  was  small,  and  had  remained 
proved  by  the  usual  pursuit  of  commerce ;  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  their  House  seemed  to  forbode 
a  declension  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Haschemites.  Mo- 
hammed,  the  only  son  of  Abdallah,  and  Amina,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  Tribe  of  the  Zarites,  was  born  at 
Mecca  about  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of 
I  In  early    the  Christian  Era.t    His  life  dawned  adversely  and  hea- 
vtly  :  he  was  early  deprived  by  death,  first  of  both  his 
parents,  and  then  of  his  grandfather ;  his  uncles  were 
numerous,  strong,  and  rapacious ;  and  in  the  partition 
of  their  father's  inheritance,  five  camels  and  a  single 
female  slave  comprised  all  the  possessions  which  they 
spared  to  the  helplessness  of  the  orphan.    The  i^iitir- 
dianship  of  Mohammed,  however,  together  with  the 
supreme  office  of  the  Religion  and  State,  devolved  on 
Abu-Taleb,  the  eldest  and   most  respectable  of  his 
who  reared  him  in  his  house  with  kindness  and 
and  instructed  his  youth  in  the  national  Arts  of 
ind  trade.    Mohammed  was  thus  suffered  to 
attend  his  uncle  in  his  jonrnies  to  the  Fairs  of  Syria, 
and  fought  by  his  side  in  the  usual  feuds  of  the  Arabian 
Tri'oes :  but  his  early  manhood  was  consumed  without 
distinction,  until,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  factor  to  Radijah,  the  noble  widow 


*  Koran,  c  106,  with  Ssle's  notes  on  Ike  Koreish.  Ahulfeda, 
Dt  vil4  Mohawmtedi,  ft  6.    Poeoek,  p.  51.    D'HerMot,  p.  3*1. 

f  AlmUVda,  roe  flnt  two  ehapter*.  Gagniei,  fir  dr  M*h<m%ri, 
tradttilt  rt  comptfi  dr  f  Alcoran,  dtm  Iradtluuu  4c  la  Sanaa,  el  del 
mrillcwi  anient*  Arabrt,  hlrodnetion,  &c. 

|  AbuWetU,  c.  1.  The  research  and  calculation  of  the  learned 
and  laborious  Benedictines  (L'Arl  dr  r/ri/tr  In  Dotrt,  p.  15) 
have  imagined  the  comet  date  of  Mohammed's  birth  to  be  a. 
'  r:  but  the  hypothesis  is  without  foundatioa;  and  we  may 
suspicion  of  Gibbon  (c-  " 

r>  «  i*  ; 
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of  a  wealthy  trader  of  Mecca,  won  her 
was  shortly  united  to  bcr  in  marriage.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  event,  which  had  a  sensible 
and  immediate  effect  upon  the  temporal  fortunes  of 
Mohammed,  was  also  remotely  the  cause  which  excited 
his  spiritual  pretensions.  His  marriage  with  Kadi  jab. 
at  once  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  most  opulent 
merchants  of  Mecca,  and  enabled  him  to  assert  that 
hereditary  consideration  in  his  family  and  Tribe,  which  ^ 
was  due  to  his  lineage,  bnt  had  hitherto  l**n  denied  to 
his  poverty.  In  a  lot  of  independence  and  leisure,  be  a.  d, 
might  nourish  either  the  silent  dreams  of  enthusiastic  594. 
meditation,  or  the  deep  purposes  of  hypocritical  am-  Preku* 
bition.  which  would  have  equally  been  dispelled  and 
extinguished  in  a  life  of  active  and  laborious  penury. 
The  conscious  influence  of  his  wealth  and  connections 
might  encourage  aspirations  of  fanaticism  or  fraud, 
which  in  neglect  and  indigence  would  never  have  been 
awakened.  Bnt  ardent  and  expansive  as  was  his  ima- 
gination, bold  and  original  as  was  his  genius,  the  designs 
of  the  Fanatic  or  Impostor  were  slowly  matured ;  and  an 
interval  of  fifteen  yearst  is  reckoned  between  the  data 
of  his  marriage  and  the  first  declaration  of  his  pretended 
mission  fromHeawn. 

The  practices  in  which  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
consumed  this  long  period,  were  such  as  may  be 
ascribed  indifferently  to  the  dictates  of  a  fervid  enthu- 
siasm, or  a  cool  and  calculating  design  of  imposture. 
His  deportment  towards  his  fellow-citizens  appeared  to 
be  regulated  by  a  general  spirit  of  courtesy  and  bene- 
;  his  cliarities  were  extensive  and  bountiful; 
and  his  devotions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Caaba  were  performed  with  a  regularity  and  strictness, 
which  secured  him  the  highest  reputation  for  pious  aus- 
terity. But  at  stated  seasons  he  withdrew  altogether 
from  the  world  to  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer,  in  the 
holy  retreat  of  Mount  Hara,t  near  Mecca;  and  these 
ascetic  observances  attracted  the  veneration  of  a  rude  and 
it  People,  while  they  gradually  sublimated  his 
mind  into  the  exaltation  of  spiritual  pride  or  of 
oon.  Some  insight  (which,  however  obtained,  he 
unquestionably  possessed)  into  the  Sacred  History  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  text  of  a  corrupted  Christianity,  led 
his  acute  intellect  to  discard  the  gross  Idolatry  of  the 
Arabians ;  the  influence  which  his  apparent  sanctity 
hail  acquired  over  his  Countrymen  was  to  l>c  even-ised 

in  the  inculcation  of  a  purer  Creed ;  and  when  he  pro-  Heusui 

the  ttrtV . 

A..  D 

6l»9. 
mael. 

The  qualifications  which  he  possessed  for  the  pr©-Hisi*r- 
multration  of  his  doctrines,  are  best  attested  bv  the  sue-  s«wl  *■ 
eras  of  his  audacious  pretensions ;  and  white  we  doubt  J"* 
the  authenticity,  we  may  admit  the  probable  truth  of 
the  traditions, §  which  attribute  to  him  all  those  per- 
sonal endowments,  that  were  most  likely  to  command  tl>e 
respect,  and  win  the  affections,  of  a  barbarous  bnt  ima- 
ginative People — a  handsome  and  noble  figure,  a  dig- 
nificd  and  engaging  address,  a  fluent  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  These  advantages,  the  spontaneous  gifts  of 
Nature,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  accidents  of  birth 
and  station :  but  it  must  greatly  elevate  the  standard  at 

*  Abolfcda,  c  3— d.  Gagnier,  c.  4. 
t  AbuUeda.e.r. 
Ibid* 

r,  roL  ii.  p.  266,  4c. 


in  me  inculcation  01  a  purer  I  reef!  ;  anrt  wnen  ne  pro- 
claimed  himself  a  Prophet,  the  express  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  assert  the  Unity  of  the  (iodlwud.and  to 
restore  the  primitive  Relisnon  of  Abraham  and  Isfi- 
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which  we  are  to  estimate  the  prodigious  force  of  his 
inherent  genius,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  be  was 
totally  unassisted  by  artificial  culture ;  and  we  learn 
with  astonishment,  that  this  destined  founder  of  a  new, 
wide-spreading,  and  enduring  system  of  Religion,  in 
which  gross  imposture  was  blended  with  sublime  con- 
ceptions and  benevolent  morality,  was  an  unlettered  and 
ignorant  Barbarian :  that  he  had  not  even  been  taught 
either  to  read  or  write,4  was  entirely  destitute  of  the 
practical  experience  of  civilised  life,  and  had  never  re- 
motely surveyed  its  aspect,  save  during  the  brief  and 
busy  commotion  of  a  Syrian  Fair.t 

When  his  determination  to  assume  the  Prophetic  office 
was  matured,  Mohammed  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  household  to  the  usual  place  of  his  solitary  medita- 
tions. It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  conquests  of 
the  Impostor  over  his  family  were  the  most  arduous  which 
be  ever  effected :  since  he  presented  himself  as  a  Prophet 
to  those,  who  were  most  conversant  with  his  infirmities 
as  a  man.}  Yet  there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief.  His  first  converts  were  his 
wife  Kadijah ;  his  youthful  cousin  All,  the  son  of  his 
uncle  Abu-Taleb ;  his  friend  Abu-Beker,  a 
and  wealthy  cititeu  of  Mecca  of  mature  age ; 
slave  Zeid.  The  last  of  these  four  might  be 
by  the  hope  of  freedom  or  the  spirit  of  servility :  but  the 
profession  of  the  other  three  is  chargeable  with  no 
motive  more  suspicious  than  die  credulity  of  affection. 
When  Mohammed  affirmed,  that  the  Augel  Gabriel  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  nocturnal  vision,  and  pronounced 
him  the  Apostle  of  God,  Kadijah  was  the  first  to  credit 
the  tale,  and  in  the  sacred  office  of  tlie  Prophet  to 
honour  the  beloved  person  of  a  husband ;  young  Ali 
accepted  the  pretensions  of  his  friend  aud  relative  with 
the  fiery  spirit  of  juvenile  fanaticism ;  and  Abu-Beker 
was  strangely  excited  to  employ  the  influence  of  a  calm 
and  temperate  character,  in  increasing  the  number  of 
proselytes  to  the  cause  which  he  had  embraced.  Imme- 
diately by  his  reasoning  or  persuasion,  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Mecca  were  induced  privately  to  abjure 
the  National  Idolatry,  and  to  declare  their  belief  in  the 
divine  mission  and  doctrines  of  Mohammed  ;  and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  voluntary  conversion 
of  five  other  citizens. § 

During  three  years,  Mohammed  was  sufficiently 
occupied  in  the  silent  conversion,  or  satisfied  with  the 
homage,  of  these  fourteen  disciples.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  either  encouraged  by  his  success  or  impa- 
tient at  its  narrow  limits,  he  burst  front  the  privacy  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  withheld  his  pretensions,  and  pub- 
licly asserted  both  the  Unity  of  God  aud  his  owu  Heavenly 
office.  The  occasion  chosen  was  a  banquet,  according 
with  the  simple  manners  of  the  Arabs,  to  which  nil  the 
males  of  the  House  of  Haschem  were  invited ;  and  there 
addressing  his  astonished  kinsmen,  about  forty  of  whom 
were  assembled,  Mohammed  informed  them,  that  he, 
and  he  only,  was  empowered  to  dispense  the  most  pre- 
cious of  gifts,  the  treasures  both  of  this  world  and  of  the 
"  God."  he  continued,  "  has  commanded  me  to 


*  Abulfeda,  r.  7.  whose  appeal  to  tradition  corresponds  with  the 
Korm,  c.  7.  wherein  Mohammed  cults  himself,  or  is  called,  ex- 
pressly, the  "  iBiUiate  Prophet:"  (Sole**  union :)  and  again,  c.  M. 
"  Thou  couUWt  not  sead  aaj  book,"  &c  Alao  Sale,  /VrA'm.  V—~ 


call  you  to  his  service.  Who  among  you  will  share  my 
burthen  ?  who  will  be  my  companion,  my  fellow- 
labourer,  my  Vexir '("  The  appeul  was  received  with 
silent  astonishment,  and  perhaps  with  secret  derision : 
until  Ali,  who  had  impatiently  waited  in  expecta- 
tion that  some  one  of  the  elders  of  the  House  would 
have  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  exclaimed  in  the 
phrenxy  of  enthusiasm— "  O  Apostle  of  the  one  God,  I 
am  the  man !  whosoever  shall  rise  up  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  pluck  forth  his  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  and  tear  open  his  bowels !  O  Prophet  of  God,  I 
will  be  thy  Vexir."  Mohammed  embraced  his  young 
proselyte  with  transport,  and  blessed  him  as  his  brother, 
his  friend,  and  the  chosen  assistant  of  bis  sacred  office. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Abu-Taleb  prohibited  the  wild  folly 
of  his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  nephew  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  fanatical  design.  Mohammed  re- 
plied only  by  the  asseveration,  that  though  the  Sun  should 
be  set  ajrainst  his  course  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Moon 
on  his  left,  he  would  still  persevere;  the  sou  of  Abu-Tult-b 
was  equally  immovable  in  his  fidelity ;  and  the  vene- 
rable Chieftain,  finding  his  influence  unavailing  to  arrest 
the  purpose  of  his  relatives,  exerted  his  power  for  their 
the 
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the  Idolatrous  Faith  of  their  forefathers  bad  pro- 
voked in  their  Trilje.* 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Religion  which, 
under  the  general  name  of  I*lani,t  Mohammed  now 
began  publicly  to  preach  at  Mecca,  involved  two  pri- 
mary articles  of  belief,  and  four  positive  duties  of  pious 
obligation.}  The  confession  of  Musulman  Faith  is 
comprised  in  the  discordant  and  blasphemous  union  of 
Eternal  Truth  and  audacious  imposture :  that  there  is 
only  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of 
God.§  To  assert  the  Divine  Unity,  to  reclaim  the 
World  from  Idolatry  and  error,  and  to  restore  Religion 
to  its  pristine  purity,  was  the  peculiar  office  allotted  to 
the  Apostle,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Prophets.  The 
secondary  object  of  his  mission  was  to  inculcate  to  man- 
kind the  great  duties  of  practical  piety  in  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving,  aud  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  Temple  of 
Mecca.  The  first  three  of  these  cardinal  duties  are 
stamped  with  the  original  purpose  of  a  new  system,  or 
the  imitation  of  a  purer  Creed :  but  the  fourth  was  evi- 
dently added  in  conformity  to  the  immemorial  preju- 
dices of  the  Arabs  in  favour  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Caaba; 
and  the  injunction  to  worship  in  that  Temple,  was  a 
compromise  with  the  rites  of  ancient  Idolatry,  which 
the  Impostor,  perhaps,  found  it  difficult  to  abolish,  and 
could  only  divert  to  the  honour  of  the  one  God. 

In  the  progress  of  his  imposture,  Mohammed  was 
taught  the  necessity  of  inventing  an  express  Revelation 
of  die  Divine  Will,  both  to  assert  the  direct  authority  of 
his  mission,  and  to  m  cihodixe  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
eode  of  his  system.  For  these  purposes  be  delivered 
to  his  proselytes  from  time  to  time  such  portions  of 
the  pretended  Word  of  God  as  the  enthusiasm,  or  pas- 
or  policy  of  the  moment  suggested ;  and  these 
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•  Abulfcda,  c.8. 

f  Kslam,  or  lalamism,  «isriifif»  the  fatal  resignation  of  body  and 
soul  to  God.  It  alao  means  the  Mohammedan  W  orld,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  aanw  acceptation  among  the  Mohammedans,  aa  tha 
word*  tliwtknirj  and  Cbrivtendom  among  Christian*.  Mills,  p. 
27.    Hence  is  dewed  Moslem,  or  Monuhnan,  a  profesaor  of  Iakun. 
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hy.  accumulated  dictations  (supplied  lh«  substance  or  ground- 
work for  the  volume  which,  under  the  Arabic  term  of 
Al-Korax,  or  the  Book  fit  to  be  rend,  or  that  which 
ought  to  be  read.*  defines  and  preserves  the  Faith  and 
Ordinances  of  Islam.  As  these  fragments  were  orally 
promulgated  by  the  illiterate  Prophet,  they  were  eagerly 
committed  to  writing  by  his  fanatic  auditory,  if  we  may 
credit  the  vulgar  traditions,  on  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton,  or  more  pro- 
bably on  the  skins  of  animals. 

We  may  suspect  that  the  whole  tale  of  the  original 
hintocy  of  composition  of  the  Koran  is  enveloped  in  even  greater 
■i»,£Lm|K>*  uncertainty  and  fable  than  the  actions  of  its  reputed 
author.  According  to  the  common  account,  the  mate- 
rials on  which  its  desultory  portions  had  been  inscribed, 
were  thrown,  without  arrangement  orconuection,  into  a 
chest,  which  remained,  during  the  life  of  Mohammed, 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  favourite  wives  ;  and  two 
years  after  his  death,  the  writings  were  collected,  set  in 
due  order,  and  copied  into  a  volume,  by  his  friend  and 
successor,  Abu-Beker.f  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
also  traditionally  asserted,  that  the  original  promulgation, 
though  evidently  delivered  at  intervals,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience  and  obey  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  im- 
posture, was  mora  systematic  and  careful;  that  the 
Pseudo-prophet  was  assisted  in  its  composition  by  a 
heretic  Monk,  or  at  least  by  some  apostate  Christian  or 
Jew ;%  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  collected  volume 
is  coeval  with  the  life-time  of  Mohammed  himself.  Still 
more  to  perplex  the  question  of  Historical  contradiction, 
modern  writers  have  variously  imagined  internal  evi- 
dence equally  positive,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  Work 
denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist,§  and  that  the  Koran 
is  indebted  to  several  hands  for  its  present  contents  ]| 

But  it  can  only  be  authenticated  with  tolerable  preci- 
sion, that,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Koran  was  made  by  the  labour  or 
under  the  orders  of  Abu-Beker ;  that,  about  twenty  years 
later,  the  Khalif  Othman,  under  the  plea  of  correcting 
the  numerous  errors  which  had  already  crept  into  the 
sacred  text,  promulgated  a  second  and  thorough  revi- 
sion of  the  Work ;  and  that  this  version  is  the  same 
which  is  still  used  by  the  Mohammedan  World.«J  With 
how  much  fidelity  either  Abu-Beker  or  Othman  per- 
formed or  authorized  the  editorial  office,  it  is  now  of 
course  impossible  to  determine  and  useless  to  inquire  : 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  hands  of  both,  the 
progress  of  the  Religion,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
temporal  power,  may  have  suggested  many  important 
interpolations  and  additions  to  the  spurious  revelations 
of  its  founder.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the 
traditionary  acknowledgment  that  Abu-Beker  received 
only  the  disjointed  materials  of  his  Work,  and  that 
Othman  found  it  more  easy  or  convenient  to  destroy 
the  copies  of  the  original  volume  and  to  publish  a  new 
Koran,  than  to  correct  the  various  readings  of  the  old 
one ;  and  we  may  altogether  assent  to  the  caution,  that 
the  existing  text  can  scarcely  be  assumed  to  offer  either 


*  Sale,  PjWiwMrjf  DUcoMrit,  ate.  3. 
f  See  Sale,  «4i  npri. 

I  Sale,  note  to  Karon,  c  16.  in  which  the  Impostor  himself  hat 
recorded  the  irenenl  suspicion*  of  his  unbelieving  Countrymen. 
k  8ale,  Gibbon,  (voL  ix.  p.  259.)  &c. 

0  Sea  particularly  an  Article  ia  the  Retr*ft*ti,t  *rr.>«p(rol.iii. 
p.  1—22;  ob  the  Korom. 

%  Sale,  Prt/.  «#.  nc.3.  Mills,  p.  278.  JlttrHfKtn*  Rmtm, 
vol.  nip.  11. 


a  correct  transcript  from  the  original  system  of  the  re- 
puted author,  or  a  perfect  image  of  his  thoughts.* 

But  whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  on  the  entire 
authenticity  of  the  Koran,  as  wholly  the  Work  of  the 
pretended  Prophet  himself,  there  can  be  none  on  the 
sources  from  which  its  contents  were  derived.  By 
whomever  composed,  it  is,  in  the  better  portions  of  its 
thoughts  and  diction,  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  though  its  system  is  but  the  base  counterfeit  m  J 
of  even  the  corrupted   Christianity  of  the  Eastern 
Churches ;  still  further  adulterated  by  admixture  with 
the  fictions  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  the  dreams  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  the  gross  Idolatry  of  the  ancient 
Arabians.    In  the  Vlth  Century,  Arabia  had  afforded  a 
common  refuge  to  various  Heretical  Sects  of  Christians, 
to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Disciples  of  Zoroaster.  The 
Koran  was  heterogeneously  compounded  of  the  sacred 
truths,  the  false  legends,  and  the  wild  fables,  which 
were  to  be  gathered  from  the  incongruous  doctrines  and1 
opinions  of  all  these  people.    The  assertion  of  the  Unity 
of  Ood,  and  the  iuculation  of  His  worship,  in  the  purity 
of  which  the  followers  of  ihe  Koran  make  their  chief 
boast,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  real  superiority  of  the 
Musulman  over  other  false  Creeds  mainly  consists,  are  ob- 
viously derived  from  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  whatever  just  I.  A  <■*• 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Almighty  Crea-  n>p*<<*>  rf 
tor,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  ||'"*j.<^ 
are  found  in  the  Koran,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  traced  ™ 
to  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Lest 
this  should  admit  of  any  question,  the  Historical  allu- 
sions of  the  pseudo-revel  alkm  expressly  refer  to  the 
events  and  recognise  the  sacred  character  of  the  true 
one,  even  while  they  pervert  its  object  and  falsify  its 
Word.    The  divine  mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ 
is  studiously  acknowledged :  though  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance in  the  life  of  each  is  disfigured  with  the 
absurdities  of  the  Rabbinical  legends  and  spurious 
Gospels.    The  necessity  of  exalting  the  revelations  of  M  Tt>c 
Islam  above  those  of  Christianity,  guided  the  authors  of  J*1'^"^; 
the  Koran  in  their  abuse  of  the  Scriptural  materials  ;  ^X*t 
and  the  example  of  the  Arian  Heretics  taught  them  Go^ela. 
impiously  to  degrade  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  into  a 
mere  mortal.f  greater  indeed  than  all  the  preceding 
Prophets,  but  inferior  to  Mohammed,  the  last  and  most 
illustrious  Apostle  of  God,  the  prefigured  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter  of  the  Gospel.    The  Jews  are  condemned 
for  having  rejected  the  Messias ;  the  Christians  for 
asserting  His  Divinity,  and  corrupting  the  text  of  Ilia 
Gospel.    The  reality' of  His  Crucifixion  is  denied  ;  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  substitution  on  the  Cross  of  an 
undefined  Being  in  His  likeness,  defeated  the  malice  of 
His  enemies,  while  the  Messias  himself  was  caught  up 
into  the  third  Heaven. 

While  these  circumstantial  falsifications  of  Sacred 
History  betray  also  the  degree  in  which  the  compounders 
of  the  Koran  were  indebted  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments for  the  juster  and  more  elevated  views  of  the 
Divine  Attributes  which  are  infused  into  their  system  ; 
it  is  equally  cosy  to  trace  the  lower  and  grosser  portions 
of  the  scheme  to  a  very  different  original.  Rejecting 
the  rewards  offered  by  the  Gospel  in  an  eternal  state, 
of  such  blissful  purity  us  sanctified  souls  may  be  ex-  III.  The 
pected  to  enjoy,  it  was  from  the  imaginings  of  the  Per-  t**»  of 
■  n  Magi  that  Mohammed  borrowed  his  fanciful  con- 
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captions  of  the  Spiritual  World,  his  puerile  machinery  of 
Angels,  Genii,  and  Devils,  the  local  habitation  of  his 
11*11,  and  the  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  his  Paradise. 
The  Demonology  of  Mohammed  is  but  a  copy  of  that 
of  Zoroaster  or  his  followers ;  the  Eblis,  or  Satan  of 
the  Musulman*,  is  precisely  the  Ahritnan,  or  Arimanius, 
of  the  Magi ;  the  hair-breadth  bruise,  At  Sirat,  which 
spans  Uie  gulf  of  torments  to  the  threshold  of  the 
seventh  Heaven,  is  evidently  of  Persian  creation ;  and 
the  Houria,  or  black-eyed  virgins  of  Paradise,  who  are 
to  minister  to  the  delights  of  the  virtuous  believer,  are 
but  the  Hourani  Behett,  with  whom  the  Magians  had 
peopled  their  region  of  beatitude.*  The  ever  verdant 
groves  and  gardens,  the  marble  palaces  and  precious 
gems,  and  all  the  allurement,  pomp,  and  circumstance, 
in  which  the  Oriental  imagination  can  embody  and  en* 
hat  ice  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  earthly  luxury, 
belong  in  common  to  the  Hindu,  the  Magi  an,  and  the 
-Mohammedan  abodes  of  eternal  felicity. t 

Amidst  its  distortions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  its 
spoliations  from  the  Magian  system,  the  Koran,  lastly, 
exhibits  the  traces  of  the  old  Arabian  superstition  ;  and 
notwithstanding  its  boasted  denunciations  against  Idol- 
atry, the  positive  injunction  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
identifies  the  Religion  of  Islam  with  the  Pagan  worship, 
which  Mohammed  declared  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
to  extirpate.  The  inexplicable  sanctity  of  the 
and  the  adoration  of  its  black  stone,  are  revered 
and  practised  as  senselessly  by  the  devout  Musulman  as 
by  the  ancient  Idolater ;  and  the  preservation  of  these 
unmeaning  rites  is  a  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  Mo- 
hammed, either  actuated  by  his  own  early  prejudices, 
or  unable  to  overcome  the  influence  of  venerated  cus- 
toms in  his  followers,  infused  the  gross  Paganism  of 
his  own  Country,  as  well  as  the  more  spiritual  system 
of  Zoroaster,  into  his  pretended  reformation  of  the 
true  Faith. J 

The  Koran  is  written  in  the  idiom  which  was  used 
at  Mecca  by  the  Tribe  of  Koreish,  confessedly  the 
purest  and  most  refined  among  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Arabia ;  and  from  every  motive  of  Religion  and  taste, 
the  text  of  the  sacred  volume  has  naturally,  therefore, 
been  received  by  the  Arabs  as  the  general  standard  of 
their  Language.  But  the  modern  variations  of  the 
Arabic  are  as  numerous  as  the  Countries  of  Islam  in 
which  it  is  still  used ;  and  Time,  with  its  usual  corrup- 
tions, has  so  changed  the  vulgar  sjiccch  in  the  Penin- 
sula itself  that  the  Arabic  of  the  Xoran  is  now  taught 
even  at  Mecca  as  a  dead  Language.  All  competent 
opinions  are  agreed  that  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
volume  in  the  original,  though  with  many  irregularities, 
are  magnificent,  harmonious,  and  elegant  ;§  and  its 
'  composition  is  esteemed  by  the  learned  devotees  of  the 
Mosque  to  be  both  inimitable  and  miraculous.  They, 
indeed,  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Pseudo-prophet 
himself,  in  challenging  either  Angels  or  Men  to  imitate 
at  beauties  of  a  siogl 
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with  an  audacious  confidence  in  the  power  of  his  im- 
posture, or  under  a  stranger  delusion  of  enthusiasm, 
Mohammed  appeals  to  the  perfection  of  his  revelations 
for  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  and  dares 
to  assert  that  God  alone  could  deliver  a  Work  so  in- 
comparable.* It  is  not  improliable  that  its  harmony  of 
expression  had  a  great  effect  in  captivating  the  un- 
tutored Asiatic  mind,  which  is  very  susceptible  of  the 
music  of  sounds,  and  easily  wrought  by  them  to  ecstucy. 

The  rhythmical  melody,  which  is  so  much  admired 
in  the  Language  of  the  Koran  by  the  leanied  M  oslems, 
ami  attested  by  every  Arabic  scholar  among  the  Chris- 
tians is  lost  in  our  translations :  but  in  rial  elevation 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  its  style  will  not  sustain  the 
remotest  comparison  with  the  Bible ;  and  its  most 
applauded  periods  fall  immeasurably  below  the  elo- 
quence, the  gTandeur,  the  transcendent  sublimity,  of  what 
may  be  termed  parallel  passages  in  those  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  which  the  Impostor  so  largely 
borrowed.  The  Christian  reader  will  be  shocked  by 
the  admixture  of  Divine  Truth  with  incoherent  rhapsody 
and  grovelling  absurdity ;  he  will  wade  with  impatience 
through  the  endless  mass  of  History  and  Fable,  precept 
and  declamation ;  and  his  reason  w  ill  be  perpetually 
disgusted  with  the  contrast  of  benevolent  morality  and 
vindictive  retaliation,  of  peaceful  forbearance  and  in- 
tolerant fury.  As  the  portions  of  the  Koran  were 
delivered  at  different  periods  and  places,  and  adapted  to 
the  shifting  emergencies  of  every  occasion,  however 
solemn  or  trifling,  the  whole  compilation  is  full  of  dis- 
agreements ;  and  throughout  the  Work  the  convenient 
doctrine  of  the  Impostor  that  any  text  might  be  abro- 
gated or  modified  by  a  subsequent  revelation,  is  required 
to  reconcile  a  thousand  contradictions.  Thus  the  parts 
earliest  promulgated,  while  the  Prophet  was  powerless, 
speak  the  language  of  peace,  mercy,  and  toleration  ; 
the  later  revelations,  after  the  establishment  of  his  autho- 
rity, breathe  nothing  but  fiery  denunciations  against  his 
enemies  and  against  unbelievers,  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
of  religious  persecution.  Such  inconsistencies,  like  the 
dispensing  doctrine  which  can  reconcile  them  only  by 
offensively  attributing  their  irresolute  purpose  to  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  discover  the  grossness  of  the 
imposture,  and  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Koran  aa 
a  consistent  and  skilful  performance.  But  it  is  these 
contradictions  which  serve  also  most  strongly  to  confirm 
the  traditionary  account  of  its  delivery  in  |  orlions  ;  and 
which  offer  the  least  suspicious  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Koran,  or  the  agreement  of  the  existing 
text  with  the  desultory  revelations  of  the  original  Im- 
postor. 

.   The  Koran  is  the  basis  of  the  Moral  and  Juridical  Moral  and 
system,  as  well  as  of  the  Theology  of  the  Moslem  Ju,'j^f 
World  ;t  and  the  necessary  union  of  the  highest  Judi-  J£  K^nat. 
cial  with  the  Sacerdotal  offices  in  every  Mohammedan 


•  Hyde,  Mi#.  Jteiigiomit  feterum  Ptrtarmm,  p.  244 — 402, 


j  The  common  origin  also  of  the  Hindu  and  Mugian  pictures  of 
Paradise,  is  rrnikrwl  highly  probable  by  Ibeir  resemblance:  and 
this  internal  evidence  gives  mora  weight  than  would  otherwise 
attach  to  a  curious  passage  in  Atnmiauua  Marcellinus,  (lib.  xxiii. 
6.)  which  asserts  that  tho  Magi  burrowed  many  of  their 
fruui  the  Brahmins. 

X  Sale,  t'rrj.  Oit.  see.  4.  oaf  fin, 
i  Sale,  sec.  3.    Mills,  p.  280. 


passage  ;  and      •  Koran,  e.  2  11.  and  (more  expressly)  c  17. 

f  The  Sanaa,  however,  or  traditionary  taw,  is  also  venerated  and 
recognised  by  the  Moslem  World  aa  aa  authority  second  only  to  the 
Kara*  ilssli.  Under  this  term  (which  signifies  custom  or  onu* 
nances)  are  comprised  all  the  records  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of 
the  Prophet,  which  are  supposed  to  hero  been  denved  from  the 
oral  testimony  of  his  wive*  and  contemporary  disciple*.  Of  these 
collections  there  are  several  highly  esteemed  by  the  Orthodox  Seo- 
aitc*  or  Musulman  Traditioaists  :  but  the  most  famous  of  all  is  tin 
SaAiaM  (or  Uenuiac  Book)  of  Al  Bochari,  which  was  compiled  about 
two  hundred,  ywrs  after  the  death  of  Mohammed.  WHerbelut, 
Jfti.  Or**/.  Arts.  SnAinM  and  0«*m.  And  see  also  a  note  of 
Geguiw  to  the  XlXlh  chapter  of  Ak»lft<tn. 
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Country,  explains  the  direct  application  of  the  Reli- 
gious and  Moral  Code  of  Islam,  to  the  business  of 
Criminal  and  Civil 

stituted  himself  a  Legislator  as  well  as  a 
Legal  enactments  are  loosely  interspersed  throughout 
his  Work  among  Ethical  doctrines  and  Moral  precepts ; 
and  his  revelation  provide*,  though  without  any  metho- 
dical arrangement,  or  apparent  uniformity  of  design, 
for  all  tile  social  exigencies  of  a  rude  and  simple  con- 
stitution of  Society.  The  four  primary  obligations  of 
prayer  and  ablution,  fasting,  alms-giving,  and  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  are  enforced  by  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  reward  and  punishment  in  Eternity.  The 
prohibition  of  gaming,  usury,  wine,  and  interdicted 
meats,  is  accompanied  with  the  same  threatening*  of 
divine  wrath  ;  such  vices  as  are  least  cognizable  by 
spiritual  laws,  covetousness,  prodigality,  falsehood, 
slander,  perjury,  are  more  specially  declared  to  be  held 
in  abhorrence  by  God ;  and  general  exhortations  to  the 
virtues  of  mutual  charity,  benevolence,  justice,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  and  reverence 
for  parents  and  superiors,  are  strengthened  with  the 
promises  of  everlasting  felicity.  The  ordinances  of 
marriage  and  polygamy,  of  divorce,  dowry,  and  inherit- 
ance, the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  are  specially 
defined  ;  and  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and 
personal  injurv,  are  severally  visited  with  the  gradations 
of  judicial  punishment.  But  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
religious  doctrines,  the  moral  precepts,  and  the  social 
ordinances  of  the  Koran  is  bevond  the  of  our 

present  subject ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
if  the  general  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  evident 
sources  and  the  principal  characteristics  of  Islamtsm, 
shall  illustrate  the  life  of  its  extraordinary  author,  and 
the  History  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Empire  which 
he  founded.* 

The  progress  of  his  Religion,  even  after  he  had 
formally  assumed  the  Prophetic  office  at  Mecca,  was  for 
ten  years  extremely  laborious  and  slow.  But  he  perse- 
vered through  every  discouragement  and  difficulty : 
dictating  at  intervals  to  his  disciples  in  private  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Koran ;  preaching  incessantly  in  public  at 
the  Caaba  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  his  pretended 
revelations;  exhorting  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  pil- 
grim strangers  to  quit  their  gross  Idolatry  for  the  pure 
of  the 


the  one  God;  summoning  them  to  repent- 
,  prayer,  and  good  works;  and  endeavouring  to 
allure  their  faith  by  glowing  pictures,  the  most  capti- 
vating to  a  People  so  prone  to  the  indulgence  of 
imagination  and  the  senses,  of  a  Paradise  of  eternal 
voluptuousness.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were 
made  obstinate  either  by  prejudice  or  incredulity ;  the 
Koreish,  especially,  were  indignant  or  alarmed  at  doc- 


*  For  a  more  elaborate  view  of  the  AW,  the  inquisitive  reader 
may  be  referred  to  several  sources  of  information.  Tin;  Preliminary 
Vitnune  and  notes  of  SaWi  translation  farm  an  admirable  com- 
mentary on  the  text  of  the  Work  j  the  remark*  of  Gibbon  (c.  50.) 
di«[ilny  as  usual  hi«  extent  of  rvseureh  and  hn  malevolence  against 
Christianity ;  the  Paper  in  the  Retrarpcctire  tmw  already  quoted, 
though  perhaps  expressed  in  somewhat  confident  terms,  is  well 
written,  and  evinces  contideralda  acquaintance  with  its  subject  i  and 
the  Vth  chapter  of  Mills'*  Hutorj  of  Atu/mmmrJunitm,  jirrxeata  an 
able  digi-xt,  AU  these  materials  hare  bw.n  consulted  and  occasion- 
ally used.  The  Historical  nature  of  our  present  rapid  sketch  has 
fortiidden  to*  from  considering  Mr.  Forster's  bold  and  most  ingenious 
hypothesis  in  hi.  iMomlammm  MrsoVW,  a  Work  which  has,  perhaps, 
concentrated  more  information  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Prorlvt 
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trine*  which  denounced  the  established  superstition,  MohaTi 
and  endangered  their  own  supremacy  together  with  that  »«A 
of  the  idolatrous  worship;  and  even  the  nudes  ofv 
Mohammed,  as  well  as  the  other  elders  of  the  City  and 
Tribe,  united  in  denouncing  the  presumption  of  the 
Reformer.  When  he  dwelt,  in  his  orations  at  the 
Caaba,  on  the  sublime  attributes  of  the  Divine  Unity, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamour*  of  his  own  Tribe 
and  relations,  the  privileged  guardians  of  the  Temple 
and  its  Idols,  who  exhorted  the  people  and  pilgrims  to 
♦*  hearken  not  to  the  deceiver  or  his  impious  innova- 
tions, to  stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  Lit  and  Al 
Uzza :"  when  he  appealed  to  the  inimitable  beauties  of 
the  Koran,  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  his 
oppose rs  taunted  htm  to  produce  visible  signs  from 
Heaven ;  and  the  people  loudly  echoed  the  demand  for 
miracles.  He  could  only  reply  through  the  Koran 
that,  if  they  would  not  already  believe  in  God's  word  as 
there  promulgated,  "  though  a  revelation  were  given  by 
l  mountains  should  be  removed,  or  the  Earth 


which 

cleaved  in  sunder,  or  the  dead  be  caused  to  speak,  it 
would  be  in  vain  ;"•  and  that  "  nothing  had  hindered 
God  from  sending  him  (like  former  Prophets)  with 
miracles,  except  that  the  former  nations  had  charged 
them  with  imposture.'t  But  these  curious  passages 
could  scarcely  convince  or  silence  the  unbelieving 
Koreish;  and  they  have  survived  only  to  reveal  to  us 
the  weakness  of  Mohammed,  and  the  obstacles  which 
he  encountered.J 

Of  the  proximate  circumstances  which,  notwithstand-  ProbaV.* 
ing  the  hostility  of  the  Koreish,  enabled  him  to  triumph  causes  t.-r  iti 
over  these  obstacles,  few  authentic  particulars  are  pre-  Iub*"'>l-cU 
served.  It  is  probable  that  persecution  wrought  its  ,wx"*- 
ordinary  effects  in  strengthening  the  numbers  and 
energy  of  the  converts  to  the  new  Faith :  it  is  certain 
that,  though  Abu-Taleb  violently  condemned  the  new 
doctrines  of  his  nephew,  he  exerted  his  temporal  autho- 
rity to  protect  the  person  of  a  relative  whom  he  loved, 
against  the  assaults  of  his  enemies;  and  the  whole 
family  o  f  the  Haschemites,  when  the  rest  of  the  Koreish 
l>e<ran  actually  to  menace  one  of  their  members,  were 
naturally  united  to  repel  an  assault,  which  originated  qs 
much  in  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  Tribe  at  toe 
long  preponderance  of  their  House,  as  in  religious  in- 
dignation against  the  individual  Reformer.  Nourished 
amidst  this  petty  conflict  of  faction  and  the  excitement 
which  it  produced,  the  new  opinions,  if  they  escaped  a 
total  proscription,  were  sure  to  gain  ground ;  and  the 
number  of  proselytes  at  Mecca,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Prophet's  preaching,  maybe  inferred  from  the  flight 
of  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  the  least  re- 
solute or  worst  protected  of  the  converts,  who  sought 
refuge  in  Ethiopia  against  the  violence  of  the  Koreish.§ 

That  Tribe,  finding  that  Mohammed  was  still  sup-  Mohamn* 
ported  by  his  family,  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to  P"^1*1 
renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of  Haschem 
and  to  hold  them  at  deadly  feud,  until  they  should 
deliver  up  the  Impostor  to  condign  punishment  for  bis 
blasphemy  against  the  Gods.  At  this  juncture,  the  death 
of  Abu-Taleb  increased  the  imminent  peril  of  Moham- 
med ;  and  the  loose  administration  of  the  State  passing 
on  this  event,  through 


■  ATsnat,  e.  13. 

f  Md.c.  17. 
r  Abulfeda,c.« 

J  Gagnier,  /V  «fc  Xakmrt,  Mb.  i.  c.  1*. 
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B**nf*7  from  th«  House  of  Haschem  to  the  rival  family  of 
\^mm/  Oramia,  the  Prophet  was  left  destitute  of  the  only 
Fmb    pupport  which  had  hitherto  protected  him  at  Mecca, 
i.  »-    The  loea  at  the  tame  time  of  his  faithful  partner  Kadijah 
pleted  the  measure  of  his  political  and 


calamities ;  hi*  life  was  solemnly  devoted  by  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  the  Korcish ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
gave  him'  the  only  alternative  of  death  or  immediate 


siTin 


621. 


tijcrlit." 

Against  this  extremity,  a  refuge  not  only  of  safety 
but  of  triumph  was  already  prepared  for  him.  About 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  ministry,  during  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Caaba,  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Medina 
by  his  preaching;  and  on  their 
noble  proselytes  had  zealously 
knowledge  of  his  revelation  among  their 


fellow-citizens.  Through  what  means  the  public  mind 
of  Medina  was  peculiarly  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
the  Faith  of  Islam,  we  are  not  clearly  informed :  though 
it  is  vaguely  conjectured  that  the  settlement  of  two 
Jewish  colonies  in  the  place  might  have  shaken  the 
credit  of  the  old  Idolatry,  and  introduced  a  better  spirit 
ef  religious  inquiry.  But,  from  whatever  cause  pre- 
pared, it  is  evident  that  the  success  of  the  new  Religion 
among  the  people  of  Medina  was  rapid  and  general. 
In  that  city  it  appears  to  have  encountered  no  opposi- 
tion or  jealousy  through  its  progress,  and  to  have  left 
no  seeds  of  disseusinn  on  its  establishment.  A  first 
embassy  of  twelve  persons,  from  the  two  rival  Tribes 
which  divided  the  sovereignty  of  Medina,  was  deputed 
to  oflirr  the  profession  of  their  foith  to  the  Prophet  of 
God  ;  and  secretly  meeting  him  by  night  on  a  lull  near 
Mecca,  they  engaged  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  in 
the  name  of  their  families  and  absent  brethren,  to  re- 
sounce  Idolatry  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things  reason- 
When  the  increasing  danger  of  the  Prophet's  position 
at  Mecca  suggested  the  necessity  of  temporal  aid,  this 
religious  covenant  was  enlarged  into  a  political  associa- 
tion ;  and  a  second  mission  from  Medina,  consisting  of 
ceventy-three  men  and  two  women,  who  had  embraced 
the  Fsith  of  Islam,  arrived  at  Mecca,  to  estal  " 
relations  of  mutual  dependence  and  fidelity 
them,  their  Apostle,  his  kindred,  and  his  native  disci- 
ples. On  the  same  sjjot,  and  with  the  same  secrecy  as 
before,  Mohammed,  attended  by  some  of  his  family  and 
followers,  joined  the  converts  of  Medina  in  a  secinui 
nocturnal  conference;  and  in  the  result  of  this  interview 
lias  beeu  traced  the  first  germ  of  the  mighty  Empire  of 
the  Saracens. t  The  religious  and  political  confederates 
pledged  themselves,  their  property,  and  their  lives,  to 
each  other  iu  the  common  cause  of  Islam.  In  the  name 
of  the  People  of  Medina,  the  new  proselytes  offered 
their  city  for  an  asylum  to  their  Apostle,  if  he  should 
be  banished  from  Mecca  ;  proposed  to  receive  him  as 
their  leader  ;  and  vowed  to  obey  and  defend  him  in  all 
things  to  the  uttermost  extremity.  On  his  part,  they 
required  only  that,  if  be  should  be  recalled  by  his  own 
city,  he  should  not  abandon  them :  he  answered  with 
consummate  art,  that  henceforth  all  things  would, 
equally  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest,  be  in  common 
between  them.  They  anxiously  desired  to  know  their 
reward  if  they  should  be  slain  in  hii 
was  the  emphatic  reply  of  the 


The  promise  at  once  confirmed  their  faith,  excited  the 
flame  of  martial  fanaticism,  and  stimulated  the  desires 
of  their  sensual  in -aginations.  They  eagerly  demanded 
and  clasped  the  pledge  of  his  outstretched  hand,  and 
reiterated  their  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity;  the 
People  of  Medina  ratified  the  engagement ;  mid  their 
unanimous  profession  of  Islam  was  the  immediate  tiiui 
sn  indent  symbol  of  their  sincerity.* 

In  default  of  any  better  authenticated  records,  the 
traditions  of  the  Musubnans  hare  preserved  some  in-  Koreiah  to 
(cresting  particulars  of  their  Prophets  memorable  escape  murder  Mo> 
from  the  assassins  of  the  Korcish. t  After  providing  for  hammed, 
the  safety  of  his  disciples,  by  directing  them  to  retire  to 
Medina,  Mohammed  himself  remained  at  Mecca  with 
only  Abu-Beker  and  Ali  for  companions,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  plot  for  his  murder.  It  was  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  not  until  the  conspirators  were  already  beset- 
ting his  door,  that  Mohammed  silently  quitted  his 
house ;  while  the  heroic  Ali,  folding  himself  in  the  green 
mantle,  and  reclining  on  the  couch  of  the  Prophet,  per- 
sonated his  figure,  and  calmly  awaited  the  death  which 
was  intended  for  his  friend.  The  murderers,  who  watched 
through  the  night  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Prophet, 
and  liebeved  that  it  was  be  whom,  through  the  crevice 
of  the  door,  they  discerned  still  sleeping,  were  not  un- 
deceived until  they  saw  Ali  arise  from  the  bed  in  the 
morning.  They  forbore  to  pwuish  the  generous  devo- 
tion of  the  youthful  fanatic;  but  commenced  ait  earnest 
pursuit  of  Mohammed,  who,  with  his  remaining  friend, 
Abu-Beker.  had  already  effected  his  escape  from  the 
city. 

For  three  daw  the  fugitives  lurked  concealed  among  nit  flight 

from  Mi  ce  ». 


,e 18-23.  U^r«i«,lib.ii.fl.c.l4. 
f  Gibbon,  voLix.p.290. 


the  recesses  of  a  cavern  in  the  vicinity  of 
and  as  the  diligence  of  their  enemies  explored  every 
haunt  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  orthodox  Musulmans 
believe  that  they  were  indebted  to  a  series  of  miracles  for 
their  preservation :  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish  were 
sudoenly  stricken  with  blindness  ;J  that  pigeons  built 
their  nests  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  of  retreat  after  the 
Prophet  went  in,  so  that  it  should  seem  to  the  pursuers 
not  to  have  been  entered ;  and  that  spiders  wove  their 
the  inlet  for  the  same  providential  design.} 
In  this  perilous  crisis,  the  pious  confidence  of  the  Fanatic, 
or  the  inflexible  courage  of  the  Imposter,  did  not  desert 
him.  The  dread  of  discovery  in  the  cave,  and  of  an 
unequal  contest  with  their  numerous  pursuers,  drew  a 
remark  from  the  despairing  Abu-Beker,  that  there  were 
but  two  of  them.  "  There  is  yet  a  third,"  was  the  re- 
buke, or  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  his  companion : 
"  there  is  yet  a  third,  even  Ood  himself."||  As  soon  as 
the  ardour  of  pursuit  bad  subsided,  Mohammed  and 
Abu-Beker,  emerging  from  the  cavern,  effected  their  Epoch  of 
escape  to  Medina;  and  the  Hboiba,«J  or  flight  of  the  thelisoiiu. 

^  ^  A.  I>. 

 ~     7~~.    ~  622. 

•  AbuUVda,  ntt  nrprA.   Gaunter,  lib.  t.  c.  16. 
f  Abulfada,  ibid*  Sea  she  DHerbrWl,  tht.  Orir*/,  p.  445.  Sale, 
iW.  lit*,  wet  3.  *e. 

Kcram,  e.  36.  with  Sate  *  filth  note. 
Dllerbclot,  afri  tvpri. 
Ktram,  c.  9. 

•fl  Ob  tt»  jnvctec  6*te  of  the  He^ra,  the  npiniflM  of  eWnnolnirj  ra 
ave  b«u  divided.  Hut  the  mod  common  »ud  ^uuablc  concision 
has  fixed  h  on  Ike  ICtlt  of  Jab/,  a.  a-  632.  This  sotemo  com  memo- 
ratian  »f  the  great  religious  and  political  epoch  of  l&Um,  *a»  lo-ti- 
hded  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  imilalmn  untie  Era  of  the  Perwenlion 
of  Diocletian,  from  which  the  CVriatiaiw  were  arru. turned  lo  reckoa 
their  nets.  About  ttiirtT-twci  of  our  %ul*r  rear*  corwapoad  to  thirty 
tW  of  the  lltfe-us.  1)  flerbeiot,  (Art,  titgir*,  p.  144.)  and  Uute, 
p.2l 
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Biography.  Prophet,  has  afforded  the  epoch  from  which  the  nations 
of  Islam  still  commemorate  the  establishment  of  their 
Faith,  and  calculate  the  revolutions  of  their  lunar  years. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  after 
his  departure  from  Mecca,  that  Mohammed  reached  the 
pates  of  the  city  of  refuge.  Five  hundred  of  its  noblest 
inhabitants  had  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  a  turban  was 
.  unfurled  before  him  for  a  standard  ;  and  mounted  on  a 
,  camel,  under  the  shade  of  an  umbrella  of  palm-leaves, 
the  Pseudo-prophet  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Me- 
dina, amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  a  devoted 
multitude.  Symbols  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  su- 
premacy accompanied  this  procession,  and  Mohammed 
had  no  sooner  established  himself  at  Medina  than  he 
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tWauf  assumed  the  twofold  office  of  a  Prince  and  a  Prophet, 
rvifpt,  u  a  By  the  People  of  that  city,  his  authority  as  a  Sovereign 
Prince  and  was  zealously  accepted,  and  profoundly  venerated  ;  his 


i  of  Mecca,  who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  per- 
secution, gathered  round  bis  person,  and  swelled 
the  number  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  success  with  which 
he  prevented  the  growth  of  discord  and  jealousy  be- 
tween his  old  and  new  proselytes,  and  united  them  in 
mutual  love  and  common  devotion  to  his  cause,  displays 
the  extent  of  bis  power,  and  the  wonderful  ability  with 
which  it  was  exercised.  As  his  subjects  were  divided 
into  Mohagerians,  or  exiles  from  Mecca,  and  Ansars,  or 
auxiliaries  of  Medina,  he  prevailed  on  the  principal  men 
of  both  parties  solemnly  to  pledge  themselves  to  each 
i  brothers  and  comrades  :  am 


,ufl.il 


and  the  bonds  of  this 
sacred  fraternity  cemented  the  domestic  and  martial 
union  of  the  two  classes  in  the  generous  contention  of 
fidelity  and  valour.  To  command  the  unlimited  obe- 
dience of  his  people,  and  to  cherish  their  religious  faith, 
the  Sovereign  of  Medina  constantly  blended  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Apostolic  and  Political  functions.  A  rude 
Mosque,  which  he  built  at  Medina,  together  with  a 
residence  equally  rude  for  himself,  were  the  simple 
seats  of  his  Court ;  and  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree,  or  supported  in  a  rough  pulpit  of  timber,  he 
regularly  prayed  and  preached  and  poured  forth  his  in- 
spiration to  the  assembly  of  the  Faithful.* 

But  the  language  which  he  breathed  was  no  longer 
that  of  forbearance  and  peace.    Hitherto  be  had  em- 
ployed only  the  weapons  of  eloquence;  and  what- 
ever success  he  hod  obtained  at  Mecca  at  the  outset  in 
disseminating  his  doctrines  must  be  attributed  to  per- 
suasion alone  :  he  now  began  to  adopt  a  far  different 
method  for  the  propagation  of  his  Religion.    Until  his 
reception  at  Medina,  he  had  constantly  declared  that  he 
was  commissioned  only  to  preach  and  admonish  ;  he 
had  exhorted  his  disciples  to  patience  against  the  inju- 
rious conduct  and  blindness  of  unbelievers  ;  and  he  had 
disclaimed  any  authority  from  God  to  enforce  the  pro- 
fession of  Islam  :  he  had  no  sooner  acquired  the  power 
of  facing  his  enemies,  than  he  changed  his  strain  into  a 
tone  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  intolerance,  which  shows 
that  his  earlier  moderation  was  the  effect  of  weakness 
alone.    Intoxicated  by  his  success,  and  elevated  with 
He  declares  spiritual  pride  or  ambition,  he  proclaimed  that  the  season 
the  divine    0f  God's  indulgence  to  infidels  was  past,  and  announced 
coirrniiMion  ^  jjyujg  commits  ton  to  overthrow  the  emblems  of 
hw  Faiui  by  Idolatry,  to  propagate  the  true  Faith  by  the  sword,  mid 
the  tword.   to  fight  against  unbelievers  to  the  death,  until  they 
should  accept  the  alternative  of  conversion  or  tribute. 
The  portions  of  the  Koran  which  were  first  delivered  at 

GagnWr,  L  iii.  e.  1.  &c. 


Medina  enjoin  the  Prophet  to  stir  up  his  followers  to 
war  with  unbelievers  as  a  positive  duty,*  and  hold  out 
the  most  exquisite  joys  of  l*aradi*e  to  such  of  the  Faith- 
ful as  shall  expend  their  blood  and  lives  in  the  cause. 
Nor  did  Mohammed  neglect  to  offer  more  immediate 
rewards  of  earthly  |Mssessions  to  the  cupidity  of  his  pro- 
selytes. A  divine  command  was  invented  to  regulate  a 
just  division  of  all  warlike  spoils.  One-fifth  of  the 
booty  was  reserved  to  the  Prophet  for  pious  and  chari- 
table uses,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  equitably  shared 
among  the  victorious  warriors,  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  slain  ;  the  female  prisoners  were  declared 
a  lawful  prey  to  the  sensuality  of  their  captors;  and  the 
indulgence  of  avarice  and  lust  was  thus  made  both  the 
temporal  and  eternal  promise  of  Religion  !  The  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  which  was  strongly  inculcated  in 
the  Koran,  and  has  always  continued  so  remarkable  an 
article  of  the  Musulman'B  creed,  added  its  incentive  of 
reckless  confidence  to  a  courageous  race,  whose  susceptible 
imaginations  were  already  enchanted,  and  whose  devout 
enthusiasm  was  kindled,  by  the  visions  of  Paradise,  and 
the  fancied  commands  of  the  Almighty.  The  first  disci- 
ples of  Mohammed — and  their  descendants  even  in  latter 
Ages  have  frequently  renewed  their  example— rushed! 
upon  battle,  certainly  without  the  fear,  if  not  with  the 
positive  hope,  of  meeting  death  in  the  encounter :  secure 
that  their  fate  was  already  ordained;  that  if  their 
hour  was  not  come  they  were  safe ;  that  if  it  had  arrived, 
it  was  inevitable  ;  and  that  the  sword  of  the  infidel  was 
a  sure  passport  to  the  realms  of  beatitude. t 

With  their  native  intrepidity  doubly  steeled  by  this  His  w» 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  stoicism,  we  need  feel  no  jjjjj^jj^ 
wonder  that  the  fanatical  proselytes  of  Mohammed  were 
rapidly  victorious  over  the  rest  of  their  Countrymen  who 
wanted  the  same  stimulus  of  passion.  But  the  first 
warlike  enterprises  of  the  new  sectaries,  savoured  more 
of  the  usual  Arabian  characteristics  or  robbery  and  feud, 
than  of  religious  hostility.  The  position  of  Medina,  in 
the  direct  route  between  Damascus  and  Mecca,  seems 
to  have  tempted  Mohammed  and  his  followers  to  re- 
venge the  persecution  which  they  had  suffered,  by  in- 
tercepting and  plundering  the  Syrian  caravans  of  the 
Koreish.  The  indignation  of  that  powerful  Tribe  was 
roused  by  the  insult  against  their  fugitive  rebel,  his  fol- 
lowers, ond  supporters ;  in  order  to  protect  their  trade, 
they  invaded  the  territory  of  Medina  with  the  whole 
military  force  of  Mecca ;  and  the  first  regular  war  which 
the  author  of  the  Religion  of  the  Koran  was  compelled 
to  support,  was  one  of  defence  against  his  native  Tribe 
and  city.  The  numbers  of  the  Koreish  were  one  hundred 
horse  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot :  the  force  with 
which  the  new  Ruler  of  Medina  could  oppose  them 
amounted  only  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen, 
exiles  and  auxiliaries,  of  whom  seventy  were  mounted 


Notwithstanding  this  disparity,  Mohammed  boldly  Batik  of 
awaited  the  attack  of  his  persecutors  in  the  vale  of  Be- 
dcr,  about  thirty  miles  from  Medina;  and  the  circum-  *•  jj- 
stances  of  the  encounter  strikingly  exhibit  the  influence 
either  of  his  enthusiasm  or  his  artifice.  As  the  array  of 
the  Koreish  descended  from  the  hills,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  Oh  God,  if  these  thy  servants  be  destroyed,  by 
whom  wilt  Thou  be  worshipped  on  earth  ?— Courage, 
my  children,  close  your  rauks,  shoot  your  arrows  toge- 

•  Kann,  c.  8,  9.  kc. 
f  Art.  c.  3,4.1;.  Ac. 
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lher.  and  the  victory  is  unto  you."  Then,  at  the  first 
onset,  he  retired  apart  and  in  safety  from  the  javelins  of 
the  enemy,  with  his  friend  Abu-Beker,  to  a  throne  or 
pulpit  of  wood,  and  prayed  to  God  for  the  succour  of 
Gabriel  and  a  legion  of  Angels.  But  he  no  sooner  per- 
ceived that  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  Koreish  was 
bearing  down  the  courage  of  his  followers,  than  he 
sprang  from  his  retreat,  mounted  his  horse,  and  advanc- 
ing at  a  gallop,  threw  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Let  their  faces  be  covered 
with  confusion."  The  tremendous  invocatiou  struck 
the  ears  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  with  very  dif- 
ferent effect :  to  the  excited  imagination  of  the  Musul- 
mans  it  seemed  that  a  host  of  Angels  obeyed  the  call  of 
their  Prophet,  and  they  immediately  raised  the  cry  of 
devotion  and  victory,  "  Allah  Ackbar  !"  The  Korcish 
also,  believing  that  the  Powere  of  Heaven  were  arrayed 
against  them,  were  as  suddenly  panic-stricken;  they 
wavered,  and  fled,  and  were  totally  defeated.* 

The  battle  of  Beder,  while  it  extended  the  renown 
and  established  the  temporal  fortunes  of  Mohammed, 
served  also  to  inflame  the  revengeful  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies and  the  presumptuous  confidence  of  his  proselytes. 
Abu  Sofifm,  the  Ommiaden  Ruler  of  Mecca,  was  stimu- 
lated to  increased  efforts  both  by  the  disgrace  of  this  de- 
feat, and  the  subsequent  kiss  of  a  rich  caravan  which 
was  intercepted  in  the  Desert  by  the  Musulmans  ;  and 
he  took  the  field  again  at  the  head  of  a  far  more  formi- 
dable force  titan  before  of  the  Korcish  and  their  allies. 
To  his  array  of  three  thousand  men,  well  appointed  with 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a  train  of  as  many  camels 
and  horses,  Mohammed  could  still  oppose  only  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.  The  disparity  of  num- 
bers was  not  greater  than  at  Beder ;  but  on  the  field  of 
Ohud,  near  Medina,  the  overweening  rashness  and  dis- 
obedience of  his  disciples  exposed  the  Pseudo-apostle  to 
a  signal  defeat.  He  himself  was  wounded  in  the  face, 
and  seventy  of  his  disciples  were  slain  :  but  he  retrieved 
a  disaster,  which  threatened  to  impair  his  prophetical 
credit,  by  his  admirable  conduct  in  the  field,  and  after- 
wards accounted  tor  it  as  a  punishment  on  the  sins  of 
his"people.t  Even  after  their  victory,  the  progress  of 
the  Koreishites  was  arrested  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  year  that,  with  a  confederate  array  often  thou- 
sand men  from  the  idolatrous  Tribes  of  Arabia,  Abu 
Sofian  and  tlie  Korcish  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Medina. 
But  it*  Musulman  defenders,  only  three  thousand  in 
number,  were  secured  by  an  intrenchment ;  and  this  war 
of  the  Diich,  as  it  was  thence  called,  or  of  the  Nation*, 
from  the  various  Tribes  who  were  engaged  in  it,  ended 
without  any  decisive  engagement,  in  the  gradual  disper- 
sion of  the  confederates.} 

After  the  Impostor  had  once  secured  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  throne  at  Medina,  there  is  little  lo  interest 
us  in  the  continual  detail  of  his  predatory  warfare 
against  his  Countrymen.  If  his  power  had  not  sur- 
vived him,  and  his  disciples  had  not  extended  his  con- 
quests beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  Peninsula,  his 
warlike  achievements  would  not  have  much  more  claim 
to  notice  than  those  of  any  other  Arab  Chief ;  and  the 
reader  may  he  spared  the  details  of  the  twenty-seven 
expeditions  and  the  nine  battles,  in  which  he  personally 

•  AV<n,  c.  3.  8.  with  Sale's  ooUs.   AbulfwU,  c.  27.  Gagnier, 
/7*  it  ,V«/V«mrt,vol  ii.  p.  30 — 33. 
f  Koran,  c.  3. 

;  Alwlfafa,  e.  28-42.  Gagnier,  vol  ii.  p.  34-1 30.  P a,„m. 
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engaged  agaiusl  the  Infidels.  It  is  more  important  to 
confine  our  attention  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  bv 
which  he  finally  effected  his  restoration  to  his  native  city, 
and  completed  the  conquest  of  all  Arabia. 

Some  of  the  latter  portions  of  his  career,  indeed,  pre- 
sent him  to  our  observation  much  rather  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wily  politkiun  than  of  a  fanatical  warrior.  By 
every  motive  of  passion  and  interest,  he  was  urged  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  place  of  his  birth,  p^0"1* 
and  the  throne  of  his  persecutors  ;  the  metropolis  of  fl),i,?^1.7 
Arabia,  and  the  seat  of  its  holiest  Temple.    Two  years  the  Impos- 
after  the  failure  of  the  Korcish  and  their  confederates  in 
the  attack  upon  Medina,  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  with  a 
rashness,  the  disgrace  of  which  was  only  redeemed  by 
his  subsequent  address,  announced  the  divine  assurance 
of  protection  in  a  pilgrimage  or  expedition  to  the  City 
of  the  Caaba.    He  set  out  with  a  force  of  fourteen  hun-  IU*h  expo- 
dred  men ;  but  if  he  hoped  either  to  force  his  way  at  diliua  <» 
the  lance's  point,  or  to  enter  Mecca  unmolested  and  Mccra» 
secure  his  possession  by  artifice,  he  was  at  first  equally     *• °' 
disappointed  in  both  expectations.    The  Korcish  op-  fi^* 
posed  his  march  with  superior  numbers ;  the  strength 
and  firmness  of  their  attitude  rendered  the  issue  of  an 
encounter  very  doubtful ;  and  the  Impostor,  in  prudent 
oblivion  of  the  Heavenly  promise  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed, at  once  sauk  his  spiritual  commission  and  title 
of  Apostle,  and  condescended  to  treat  with  the  Korcish 
only  as  a  temporal  Chieftain.    He  thus  obtained  by  a 
truce  with  that  Tribe,  though  at  the  expense  of  some 
credit  as  a  Prophet,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  expe- 
dition, the  license  of  visiting  the  Caaba  with  his  friends, 
but  only  as  brief  sojourners  and  pilgrims ;  and  by  this  Retrieved 
temperate  stipulation  he  probably  also  prepared  the     .!"*  ***T 
means  of  success  for  his  ultimate  designs.  The  Koreish  *°  y* 
withdrew  by  Treaty  to  the  hills,  while  the  Prophet  and 
his  disciples  made  their  peaceful  entry  into  Mecca,  and 
performed  their  devotions  at  the  Caulm  ;  the  people  were 
awed  by  the  spectacle  of  his  piety  and  of  the  venera- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  proselytes;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  during  the  four  days  in  which 
by  his  agreement  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  Mecca, 
Mohammed,  by  the  arts  of  intrigue,  hud  gained  over  a 
large  party  of  his  former  opponents,  both  among  the 
Chieftains  and  the  People  of  his  birth-place. 

From  that  moment  his  power,  which  had  just  before  Aseeoden- 
been  inadequate  to  break  through  the  Koreish,  apjiears  <7  »f  h» 
completely  in  the  ascendant.    Amrou  and  Kaled,  two  r°wcr- 
of  his  fiercest  and  most  formidable  enemies,  and  the 
future  Musulman  conquerors  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
suddenly  became  his  proselytes;  various  Tribes  succes- 
sively declared  their  conversion  to  the  Creed  of  Islam  ; 
and  when  he  retired  from  Mecca,  it  was  only  to  antici- 
pate a  second  entry  and  a  more  triumphant  inaugu- 
ration. 

In  less  than  two  years,  Mohammed  found  a  pretence  H«  final 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Koreish.  That  r 
Tribe  were  accused  of  having  broken  the  subsisting 
truce  by  joining  in  an  attack  upon  some  of  the  allies  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Medina ;  and  Abu  Sofian,  the  haughty 
Ruler  of  Mecca,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  the  exiled  Prophet  by  himself  undertaking 
a  mission  to  his  throne.  Mohammed  refused  even  to 
admit  the  suppliant  to  an  audience ;  and  his  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  as  secret  and  rapid  as  his  purpose 
was  inexorable.  Before  the  Koreish  were  aware  of  his 
approach,  they  were  snqmsed  by  his  sudden  ap|iearance 
at  the  gales  of  Mecca  with  ten  thousand  men.  His 
8  A 
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J&ognpliy.  fallen  enemies  wore  now  for  inferior  to  him  in  force, 
and  totally  unprepared  for  resistance ;  they  were 
compelled  therefore  to  surrender  themselves  to  h» 
mercy ;  and  Abu  Sofifln  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  the  humble  Preacher  whom  he  had  driven  into 
banishment.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  tho  successful  Impostor,  that,  in  the  intoxication 
of  that  hour  of  victory,  he  restrained  his  passions*  and 
did  not  abuse  his  triumph.  His  vindictive  followers 
only  awaited  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre ;  but 
though  tweuty-eight  persons  were  murdered  by  a  party 
under  the  ferocious  Kaled,  the  Prophet  arrested  the 
further  effusion  of  blood  by  his  displeasure  ;  and  calmly 
detnauded  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Koreish,  as  they  knelt 
before  him,  "  What  mercy  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
from  the  man  whom  they  had  so  wronged?"  They 
answered,  "  that  they  confided  in  the  magnanimity  of 
their  kinsman."  "  Nor  shall  ye  confide  in  vain,"  was 
the  generous  reply  :  "  begone,  ye  are  safe,  ye  are  free !" 
Perhaps  their  pardon  was  clogged  with  the  penalty  of 
conversion ;  for  we  arc  also  informed  that  Abu  Sofi&n 
and  his  party  saved  their  lives  by  embracing  the  profes- 
of  Islam.    All  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  com- 


pelled to  subscribe  to  the  same  Creed  ;  and  four  or  five 
persons  only,  who  after  a  former  conversion  had  com- 
mitted the  inexpiable  crime  of  apostacy.  were  finally 
exempted  from  the  general  amnesty,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  the  Prophet.    But  the  Idols  of  the 
Caaba  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City  were  over- 
thrown and  utterly  destroyed;  their  worship  was  pro- 
scribed under  pain  of  death  ;  and  religious  uniformity 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  was  sternly  enforced.* 
Grtutual        The  success  of  Mohammed  at  Mecca,  and  the  mode- 
subjugation  ration  or  policy  with  which  he  used  it,  were  quickly 
Wato  hi™"  rcwan'cd  °)' ,ne  submission  of  all  Arabia  to  his  spiritual 
dominion.    ant*  ^rop01^-  dominion.    The  possession  of  the  princi- 
A  D      pal  City  aud  holiest  Temple  of  the  nation  stamped  the 
629!  oi  dmne  favour  and  authority  on  his  mission, 

to  and  prepared  the  Tril>es  of  tlie  Desert  for  the  recogni- 
A.  d.  tion  of  his  Apostolical  office ;  the  ambassadors  who 
632.  thronged  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  bearers  of  their 
submission  and  devotion,  are  declared,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  their  Country,  to  have  "  outnumbered  the 
dates  which  fall  from  the  maturity  of  the  palm  tree 
and  though  the  llawazanites  aud  the  people  of  Tayef,  a> 
City  sixty  miles  from  Mecca,  at  first  refused  to  renounce 
their  Idols,  and  sustained  an  obstinate  struggle  for  their 
independence,  they  also  were  finally  reduced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Religion  and  sceptre  of  Mohammed.f  The 
details  of  this  singular  revolution  which,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  History 
of  the  World,  seemingly  converted  all  Arabia  into  one 
Kingdom,  have  not  descended  to  us  with  authentic  par- 
ticularity ;  but  together  with  the  Law  of  the  Koran,  the 
Regal  aud  Apostolical  authority  of  Mohammed  was 
acknowledged  by  the  People,  and  administered  by  his 
officers,  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  some  ardent  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  rapidly 
infused  through  the  whole  of  a  wikl  and  roving  popula- 
tion ;  and  their  union  under  a  common  Faith  and  a 
single  Chief  sufficed  to  prepare  them  for  the  conquest  of 
half  the  World.t 

•  Atalfcds,  a  43—52,  he.   Gagnier,  toL  u.  ad  Jht.  and  iii.  ad 
p.  53. 
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r  Mohammed  was  not  fated,  during  his  own  life,  ID  Mohan, 
extend  the  doctrines  of  his  Religion  either  by  persuasion  «ni 
or  conquest  out  of  the  pale  of  Ms  own  nation.  At  what 
epoch  he  had  formed  the  design  of  propagating  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  Koran  beyond  the  limit*  of  Arabia,  it  is 
immaterial  lo  impure :  bat  even  before  his  re-establish- 
ment at  Mecca,  ho  had  invited  the  neighbouring  nations 
by  solemn  embassies  to  embrace  the  Faith  of  Islam ; 
and  these  exhortations  had  been  already  preceded  by  a  \\t"^'; 
signal  display  of  his  crwl  intolerance  against  the  peace-  Mobuamd 
able  Jews  of  Arabia.    Their  rejection  of  his  divine  with  tht 
mission  was  the  only  crime  of  that  unhappy  people ; lrn 
but  his  ambition,  or  vanity,  or  fanaticism,  made  even  CkMua>' 
this  au  miptml unable  olfence.    His  authority  was  no  \hn%> 
sootier  recognised  in  Medina  than  he  peremptorily  c*wu  P«* 
offered  the  Jewish  Tribe  of  Kaiuuka.  whom  he  found  fj*'',1"', 
settled  in  that  City  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  the  in\^  ^ 
sharp  alternative  of  conversion  or  war.    H  was  in  Tain  Aabu. 
that  they  pleaded  their  attachment  to  the  rites  of  their 
forefathers,  confessed  their  weakness,  and  implored  their 
oppressor  not  to  drive  them  to  the  extremity  of 
nnce.    Their  supplication  and  their  nnequa 
aguiust  his  power  were  alike  unsuccessful ;  and  though 
tie  unwillingly  spared  their  lives  at  the  intercession  of 
his  allies,  be  divided  all  their  wealth  among  his  follow- 
ers, and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Tribe,  seven  hundred 
men,  with  their  women  and  infants,  destitute  and  miser* 
able,  into  exile  beyond  the  Syrian  frontiers. 

The  Jews  of  Korardha  and  Chaibar  successively  at- 
tempted a  more  obstinate  defence  and  provoked  a  more 
bloody  revenge.  Their  towns  and  castles  were  cap- 
tured and  sacked;  their  Chiefs  were  mercilessly  tor- 
tured in  the  presence  of  Mohammed  himself  to  extort  a 
confession  of  their  hidden  treasure  ;  and  the  pretended 
Apostle  of  God  inhumanly  glutted  his  vengeance  by  the 
wholesale  butchery  of  a  race  which  he  detested.*  In 
their  rejection  of  his  Religion,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
raised  his  hatred  far  more  than  the  unbelieving  Chris- 
tians and  Idolaters ;  and  his  hostility  towards  them  was 
perhaps  aggravated  by  disappointed  expectations  that 
the  People  of  Israel  woidd  be  the  first  to  recognise  his 
pretensions,  and  to  welcome  in  his  person  their  hope  of 
a  temporal  Prince  and  Messiah.  Against  the  Jewish 
Tribes  of  Kainoko,  Chaibar,  and  Koraidha,  he  perpe- 
trated cruelties,  which,  it  should  in  justice  be  acknow- 
ledged, were  foreign  to  the  usual  tenour  of  his  disposition 
or  policy.  Of  the  last  People,  he  consigned  hundreds 
to  a  cold-blooded  massacre  and  a  common  grave;  and 
even  this  exception  to  his  general  conduct  proves  that 
his  nature,  when  stimulated  by  fanaticism  or  revenge>, 
was  capable  of  the  blackest  atrocities.  Against  the 
boasted  humanity  of  Mohammed's  temper,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  frequently  displayed  in  his  social  relations, 
and  is  certainly  sometimes  reflected  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  this  remorseless  persecution  of  the  Jews 
must  be  weighed  heavily  in  the  balance  of  his  moral 
qualities ;  and  it  deeply  aggravates  upon  his  memory 
the  reproach  of  his  religious  imposture. 

Iu  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  the  Pseudo-  Kxr-pditu 
prophet  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  followers  of  that  «jr>»n»«  t 
fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  was 
shortly  to  he  exhibited  on  a  wider  theatre.  The  pacific 
tone  of  his  earliest  overtures  to  the  neighbouring  nations 
was  the  effect,  not  of  moderation,  but  of  weakness;  and 
the  indifference  or  contempt  with  which  the  envoys  of 

•  AbulfcJA  and  G.gnujr,  M  lupri. 
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H^nfkj.  the  Koran  were  received  by  Heraclius,  the  reigning  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  and  by  the  Persian  Monarch,  Chos- 
roes  Parvix,  vas  only  suffered  to  pass  unresented,  until 
tlie  Mihinift^ion  of  all  Arabia  to  the  new  Faith  had  con- 
solidated the  power  of  the  Impostor,  and  swelled  th* 
nuujlx  ni  (uul  Iknaiicisra  of  hw  disciples.  In  the  tane 
year  with  his  re-establishment  at  Mecca,  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  envoys  by  an  Arabian  or  Syrian  Chieftain, 
tributary  to  llerscliua,  offered  him  a  plausible  pretext* 
for  invading  the  Greek  Province  of  Syria ;  and  at  the 
command  of  their  Prophet,  a  mere  handful  of  die  disci- 
ples of  Islam  rushed  upon  that  encounter  with  the 
power  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which,  unequal  as  it 
might  in  the  outset  appear,  was  to  terminate,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  centuries,  in  not  less  than  the  trium- 
phant establishment  of  their  Faith  within  the  City  of 
Const  aatine. 

The  army  with  which  the  Moslems  commenced  this 
memorable  struggle,  consisted  of  no  more  than  three 
thousand  men ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  force  for 
the  invasion  of  a  great  Empire  attests  the  enthusiastic 
confidence  of  success,  with  which  Mohammed  had  already 
inspired  bis  fanatical  followers.  The  holy  banner  of  the 
A  (jostle  and  the  chief  command  were  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Zcid  ;  and  this  appointment,  it  has  been  well 
observed,!  is  a  curious  proof  how  perfect  was  the  disci- 
pline, and  how  ardent  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  sect, 
when  the  noblest  aud  haughtiest  Chiefs  of  Arabia  were 
contented  to  serve  under  the  manumitted  slave  of  their 
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Prophet. 

It  was  near  the  village  of  Mutah,  Southward  from 
Damascus,  that  the  Musulmans  made  the  first  essay  of 
their  native  courage  and  recent  fanaticism  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  regular  troops  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  who  were  collected  for  the  defence 
of  Syria,  amounted,  if  we  might  credit  the  exr^ 
of  the  Arabian  Chroniclers,  to  one  hundred 
men  :J  it  is  at  least  natural  to  believe  that  they  fir  out- 
numbered the  handful  of  invaders  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fierce  onset  of  the  Moslems,  the  disparity  of 
force  lon<r  held  the  event  of  battle  in  suspense.  Zeid 
and  two  other  Chiefs,  Jauffer  and  Abdallah,  who,  in 
the  event  of  hi*  death,  had  been  named  by  the  Prophet 
in  succession  for  the  command,  all  fell  heroically  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight :  but  the  fierce  Kaled,  one  of  the 
latest  converts  of  Mecca,  caught  the  sinking  standard  of 
the  Prophet  from  their  dying  hands ;  at  the  moment 
when  the  Musulmans  were  giving  way  before  the  over* 
whelming  numbers  of  the  Imperialists,  his  desperate 
Valour  still  withstood  their  assaults;  his  example  ani- 
mated his  companions  and  restored  the  fortune  of  the 
: ;  and  it  was  not  until  day  had  closed  upon  the 
b,  that  the  Saracens  retired  without  dishonour 
a  sanguinary  held.  During  the  night,  Kaled  was 
raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his  brother-soldiers  to  the 
chief  command,  which  he  had  so  well  merited  by  his 
intrepidity  aud  conduct ;  and  these  qualities  were  still 
more  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  morrow.  The 
skilful  movements  of  the  little  band  of  Saracens  under 
his  directions  threw  the  Imperial  army  into  disorder, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  general  panic ;  and  in 
J31*  that  state  they  were  attacked  and  routed  with  merciless 
A  profusion  of  rich  spoils  fell  into  tlie  hands 

*  Abulfeda,  e.  48. 
■f  Gibbon,  rot  tx.  p.  313. 


of  the  Musulmans,  who  returned  to  Medina  with  all  the 
honours,  and  some  of  the  fruits  of  victory ;  and  their 
Prophet,  in  his  exultation  at  this  earnest  of  future  con- 
quest, crowned  the  glory  of  Kaled  with  the  fanatical 
title  of  the  Sword  of  God.  * 

Mohammed  soon  displayed  his  resolution  to  follow 
up  this  desultory  enterprise  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  power.  The  wealthy  and  fertile 
Province  of  Syria  might  tempt  his  cupidity,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  Empire  and  doctrines  was  equally  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition.  His  views  were  variously  shared 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  the  rapacity  of  his  followers.  Ilia 
frietid,  Abu-Deker,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
to  the  purposes  of  the  sacred  war ;  Omar  ana  Othman, 
who  like  him  also  were  destined  to  inherit  the  pulpit  and 
the  throne  of  the  Prophet,  offered  their  treasures,  their 
warlike  equipments,  and  their  camels,  for  the  nsesof  the 
holy  expedition  ;  a  crowd  of  inferior  disciples  imitated 
their  example  ;  and  the  very  women  of  Islam  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  jewels  to  the  objects  of  a  religious  war* 
fare.  The  collection  at  Medina  of  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  horse  ami  twenty  thousand  foot,  with  a  train  of 
twelve  thousand  camels,  enables  us  to  estimate  the  gigan- 
tic strides  with  which  the  power  of  the  Preacher  of  Mecca 
had  rapidly  increased ;  and  when  Mohammed  took  the 
field  at  the  bead  of  this  host,  formidable  alike  by  their 
numbers,  their  valour,  and  their  fanaticism,  his  march 
exhibited  tlie  state  of  a  mighty  Monarch.  The  Prophet, 
mounted  on  his  white  mule,  and  distinguished  by  his 
vesture  of  green,  commanded  in  person  ;  Abu-Bekcr 
claimed  the  honour  of  bearing  his  sacred  standard  ;  and 
the  fiery  Ruled  assumed  his  appropriate  station  at  the 
bead  of  the  vanguard. 

If  the  advance  of  this  formidable  array  hod  com- 
menced in  the  temperate  season,  and  from  the  frontiers 
instead  of  the  Capital  of  Arabia,  the  Prophet  might  have 
anticipated  tlie  glory  reserved  for  his  successors,  of 
achieving  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  shaking  the  Eastern 
Empire  to  its  foundations.  But  the  spirit  of  his  followers, 
which  was  capable  of  surmounting  all  human  opposition, 
sank  under  a  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  Nature. 
The  summer  heats  of  the  Arabian  Desert  arc  unstip- 
portable  even  by  a  native  army ;  tlie  scorching  winds 
raised  the  moving  sand  into  muuutain-billows  which 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  whole  squadrons  of  the 
Musulmans;  the  springs  were  dried  up  and  refused 
their  usual  refreshment ;  and  the  rage  of  thirst  drove 
the  soldiery  to  rip  open  the  bellies  of  their  camelsf  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  from  the 
store  with  which  those  animals  have  the  singulur  capa- 
city of  sustaining  the  droughts  of  a  march  through  the 
Desert  The  constancy  and  even  the  faith  of  the  ex- 
hausted Moslems  sauk  under  these  dreadful  privations } 
the  tremendous  threat  of  their  Prophet  that  hell-fire 
would  prove  hotter  than  the  Sun  of  the  Desert,;  was 
less  alarming  to  their  senses  than  the  prosjiect  imme- 
diately before  them  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  indignant 
reproaches,  they  shrank  from  the  suffering*  of  the  holy 
war,  and  deserted  his  standard  in  great  numbers. 

•  Abutted*,  c.  48,  19.  with  Gafrnier'n  notes. 

f  Burckhanlt,  in  bis  AWr»  <.*  iJm  Bfdnvmt,  espresso  hii  disbe- 
lief Utat  nueli  a  proof*  is  over  mortal  to.  He  ttatet  tliat  after  two 
days'  draught  no  nutBcieat  supply  wcmUl  be  aflortled  by  a  camel's 
»taraach,  and  that  in  the  extremity  of  thirvt,  tin  main  object  of  the 
uuhVrer  woiilil  be  to  preserve  the  animal  upon  whom  existence  da- 
pead*  hU  ow  o  iol«  eixiKe  of  t*c«pe. 

♦  Koran,  c  9. 
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Mohammed,  himself  inflexible  in  "courage  and  patience, 
with  difficulty  sustained  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  re- 
maining followers  by  the  assurance  that,  if  the  deserters 
had  possessed  a  grain  of  faith,  they  would  have  nobly 
encountered  their  destiny  in  the  service  of  Clod :  hut 
when  the  weary  army  reached  the  confines  of  Syria  and 
reposed  at  the  fountain  and  grove  of  Tabuc,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  strength  of  his  faithful  bands  was 
unequal  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  confessed 
that  it  had  been  undertaken  without  the  advice  of  his 
guardian  Angel  Gabriel,  and  consented  to  its  abandon- 
ment. He  retraced  his  march  with  the  main  Body  of 
his  forces  to  Medina:  but  the  indefatigable  Kalcd,  with 
the  most  active  squadrons  of  the  Musulmans,  still  per- 
severed in  a  desultory  warfare,  and  extended  the  terror 
of  his  master's  name  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Arabia, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.* 

This  expedition  against  the  Syrian  territory  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  the  last  military  enterprise  of 
Mohammed  ;  aud  he  survived  its  conclusion  only  al)out 
two  years.  The  short  residue  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
consolidating  the  establishment  of  his  Religion  and 
Empire  in  Arabia  itself.  The  close  of  his  domestic 
reign  was  not  wholly  undisturbed :  for  rival  imposture 
threatened  the  interests  of  the  new  Religion  with  the 
evils  of  schism  and  dissent,  even  during  the  life  of  its 
founder ;  and  Mohammed  vainly  issued  his  denuncia- 
tions against  the  false  Revelations  of  Mo<eilama,  a 
powerful  Chieftain  of  the  Province  of  Yemanah,  (between 
Mecca  and  the  Persian  Gulf,)  who  had  proclaimed 
himself  also  a  Prophet  from  Heaven,  and  whose  preten- 
sions were  subsequently  suppressed  only  in  the  Khali- 
fate  of  Abu-Beker.  But  notwithstanding  the  conflicting 
claims  to  divine  inspiration  which  his  own  example  had 
provoked,  Mohammed  to  his  latest  hours  had  reason  for 
triumph  in  the  progress  of  his  doctrines.  He  continued 
to  preach  his  Religion  at  Medina  with  undiminished 
enerjjy  and  increasing  effect ;  and  his  last  pilgrimage 
to  the  Caaba  was  attended  by  a  devout  multitude  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  of  his  converts. t 

It  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  pretended  mission,  that  Mohammed, 
whose  health  had  long  been  visibly  declining.t  was 
seized  wich  a  bilious  fever  which  carried  him  in  fourteen 
days  to  his  grave.  The  story  of  his  death-bed  has  of 
course  descended  to  us  only  in  the  traditions  preserved 
by  his  disciples.  But  if  to  these  the  slightest  credit  may 
be  given,  the  Impostor  displayed  at  the  slow  approach, 
and  in  the  awful  moment  itself,  of  dissolution,  all  the 
undismayed  confidence  of  sincere  faith,  or  rather  of 
unaffected  delusion.  His  last  public  acts,  when  he  was 
sensible  of  his  extremity,  were  those  of  pious  resignation, 
of  humility,  and  of  justice.  From  the  pulpit,  he  invited 
the  accusations,  offered  the  atonement,  and  implored  the 
forgiveness  of  any  offences  which  he  might  have  inflicted 
upon  his  brethren  and  subjects.    "  Is  there  any  Musul- 

•  Aortw,  e.  9.  with  Sale",  notes.  Abulfeda,  c.56.  Gagnier, 
ToUii.p.  147—162. 

f  Abulfeda,  c  W.    Gagnier,  wvLiii.  ad  p.  213. 

j  The  idle  atory  that  Mohammed  «u  afflicted  with  epileptic  fit*, 
which  appear*  to  bare  been  an  invention  of  the  Byiantine  writer*, 
ha*  long  been  exploded.  See  Sale'a  tecond  note  to  c.  73.  of  the 
Kora».  But  the  Mohammedan  writers  brKeve  that  hi*  health  had 
suffered  from  pouou,  admiaintered  to  him  iu  revenge  by  a  Jewish 
woman.  Gagnier  (note  to  Abulfeda,  p.  9,  and  Lift  of  SlaMomel, 
ToLil.p.287.) 
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I  have  unjustly  scourged  ?   I  submit  my  MJ-.ii. 
own  bock  to  his  retaliation.  Is  there  any  one  whom  I  mi 
have  slandered  ?  Let  him  proclaim  my  shame  before  the 
congregation.  Have  I  despoiled  or  defrauded  any  man? 
Of  the  little  that  I  possess  let  him  take  principal  and 
interest  for  the  injury."    A  voice  from  the  crowd 
charged  him  with  a  debt  of  three  silver  drachms :  he 
paid  the  demand  with  interest,  and  thanked  his  creditor 
that  he  had  accused  him  in  this  world  rather  than  here- 
after before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.    According  to 
the  custom  of  the  Chieftains  of  his  Country,  he  enfran- 
chised all  his  slaves ;  and  bestowing  his  solemn  benedic- 
tion on  his  weeping  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate 
their  grief,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  steadfast  and  con- 
stant in  their  moral  and  religious  duties.    Until  the 
last  three  days  of  his  life,  he  continued  regularly  to  per- 
form the  a flk-es  of  public  prayer  in  the  Mosque  ;  and 
even  when  his  weakness  compiled  him  to  resign  the 
pulpit  to  his  friend  Abu-Beker,  he  still  repaired  to  tbe 
place  of  worship,  supporting  his  feeble  steps  on  the  arms 
of  his  attendants. 

During  the  last  paroxysms  of  his  mortal  disorder, 
which  deprived  him  at  intervals  of  reason,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  he  wished  to  have  dictated  a  new  Revelation: 
but  the  more  discreet  or  bigoted  among  his  disciples 
loudly  proU-slcd  against  his  U-ing  suffered  to  supersede 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Koran;  and  the  ears  of  their 
dying  Prophet  were  disturbed  by  the  clamour  with  which 
the  question  was  disputed  in  his  chamber.  He  rebuked 
the  indecent  heat  of  the  wranglers ;  commanded  them 
to  withdraw  from  his  presence  ;  and  tranquilly  awaited 
his  end.  To  his  family  he  repeated  the  conversati«ms 
with  which  the  Angel  Gabriel  continued  to  favour  him ; 
and  having  once  asserted  his  possession  of  a  peculiar 
prerogative  from  Heaven  that  Azrael,  the  Minister  of 
death,  could  not  take  his  soul  without  asking  his  per- 
mission, he  now  declared  that  the  request  had  been 
made  and  granted.  Shortly  after,  he  fell  into  the  strong 
convulsions  of  death ;  and  stretched  upon  a  carpet 
which  had  been  laid  for  him  on  the  floor  of  his  house, 
his  head  reclining  on  the  lap  of  his  favourite  wife,  he  at 
first  fainted  from  excess  of  pain  ;  but  recovering  for  on 
instant,  he  raised  his  eyes  intently  towards  the  roof, 
ejaculated  in  faltering  but  articulate  accents,  "  Oh 
God,  pardon  my  sins'.  Ah,  my  companion,  I  attend 
thee  to  the  realms  above  !"  and  calmly  expired.* 

From  love  and  veneration  for  his  person,  many  of 
his  friends  and  disciples  would  not  believe  that  their 
fancied  intercessor  with  Heaven,  the  chosen  Prophet 
and  Apostle  of  God,  had  shared  the  common  lot  of 
humanity  :  they  swore  by  their  trust  in  the  Almighty 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  only  wrapped  in  a  holy 
trance;  the  violence  of  their  sorrow  sought  conso- 
lation in  the  wildest  hopes  of  fanaticism ;  and  Omar, 
drawing  his  scimitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  head 
of  the  first  Infidel  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the 
Prophet  was  no  more.  The  temperate  sense  and 
authority  of  Abu-Beker  restored  the  multitude  to 
reason :  he  rebuked  the  impiety  which  placed  tho 
attributes  of  Mohammed  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
Him  who  liveth  for  ever;  reminded  them  that  the 
Prophet  was  a  mortal  like  themselves  ;  and  appealed  to 
his  own  prediction  of  his  death  and  to  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  beloved  remains.  The  giief  of  his  people 
for  his  loss  and  their  reverence  for  his  assumed  of  Bee 
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personal  character,  were  displayed  in  the  pious 
mrs  of  his  iutcrment,  and  have  becu  perpetuated  in 
Lite  riu*  of  their  Religion.  He  was  buried  at  Medina 
on  the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last ;  the  City  which 
contains  his  ashes  rivals  Mecca  itself  in  sanctity  ;  and 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  simple  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  is 
still  numbered  among  the  most  meritorious  duties  of 
the  devout  Musulman.* 

From  the  mass  of  apocryphal  tradition  and  discordant 
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]i',":jn>  absurditv.t  of  which  even  our  earliest  materials  for  the 
life  of  Mohammed  are  composed,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  de- 
duce and  reconcile  any  satisfactory'  relation :  it  is  still  more 
difficult,  in  the  uncertainty  which  envelopes  not  only 
the  motives,  but  many  of  the  actions  themselves  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  to  discern  and  estimate  the  real 
c  merits  of  his  character.  The  conflicting  prejudices  and 
outfit,  falsehoods  of  his  disciples  and  enemies  have  been  adopt- 
ed nnd  exaggerated  by  successive  biographers ;  and  in 
modern  times  the  most  authentic  features  of  his  portrait 
have  been  still  further  disguised  by  the  insidious  arts  of 
Infidel  writers,  ami  the  better  intentioned,  but  passionate 
leal  of  some  Christian  advocates.  The  former  have 
laboured  to  elevate  the  Impostor  into  a  virtuous  Enthu- 
siast or  a  Philosophical  Hero:  J  the  latter  have  stigma- 
tized him  as  a  Demon  of  fraud  and  a  Monster  of  unmi- 
tigated iniquity. 

If  we  would  discriminate  accurately  between  these  op- 
posite conclusions,  it  ia  perhaps  necessary  that  we  should 
contemplate  the  visionary  enthufiast,  the  crafty  impostor, 
and  the  ambitious  conqueror,  under  die  various  circum- 
stances of  fortune,  which  lent  their  shifting  hues  to  his 
moral  ami  intellectual  qualities.  That  his  religious 
practices,  his  periodical  retirements  to  solitude,  his  self- 
inflicted  austerities,  and  his  devotional  fervour,  com- 
menced in  sincerity,  we  need  feel  little  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving :  tliat  these  observances  should  end  in  impos- 
ture, is  the  ordinary  course  of  fanaticism.  It  is  evident 
all  the  recorded  tenour  of  his  life  between  his 
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marriage  and  his  assumption  of  the  Prophetic  office,  that 
religious  enthusiasm  was  the  originul  master-spring  of  his 
aclions.§  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  excitable  imagi- 
nation and  a  contemplative  spirit,  his  reason  became  ob- 
scured by  the  clouds  of  mystical  devotion ;  and  the  chime- 
ras of  his  fancy  might  be  mistaken,  even  by  his  own 
mind,  for  the  inspiration  of  Heaven.  Iiut  there  seems  to 
be  a  period  in  the  career  of  every  successful  Fanatic,  in 
which  the  subsiding  fervour  of  enthusiasm  is  replenished 
and  kept  alive  by  the  involuntary  growth  of  a  hypocri- 
tical excitement ;  and  die  mind  may  need  first  to  em- 
ploy the  same  stimulus  of  delusion  upon  itself,  which  is 
afterwards  exercised  in  intentional  fraud  and  craftiness 
upon  others. 

Such  a  transitional  state  of  fanaticism  may  be  sus- 
tain- p^g,!  jn  tne  ijje  „f  Mohammed,  when  the  persecutions 
which  he  suffered  at  Mecca  had  exasperated  his  p- 
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*  Abulfcda,  c.Gl — 64.  Gagnicr,  vol.  hi.  p.  221— 271.  Gibbon, 
e.  'jO. 

f  For  example,  the  Work  of  Al  Jannabi,  which  next  to  that  of 
Abulfcda  conatiluk*  our  principal  Arabic  authority  for  the  bio- 
KTiiphy  of  Mohammed,  aud  has  afforded  the  chief  foundnlioa  fur 
nu  Ufu  by  Gaffnier,  ia  •  mere  farrago  of  wild  legends. 

I  Sucn  especially  ii  the  portrait  which  the  Count  De  Boulain- 
vuliera  has  imagined  in  hii  Fie  tie  Makomed;  and  Gibbon  haa 
betrayed  a  kindred  partiality  for  the  triumphant  corrupter  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  while  hs  rejects  lbs  absurd  eulogies  of  his  French 
biugraphcr. 

$  Mills,  p.  86. 
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and  his  reception  at  Medina  had  awakened  within  him 
the  ambition  of  temporal  power ;  and  the  altered  tone 
of  the  portions  of  the  Koran  which  were  promulgated 
after  his  establishment  in  the  latter  City,  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  that  change  in  his  character,  which  converted 
a  peaceful  visionary  into  a  fierce  and  intolerant  leader 
of  religious  warfare.  When  we  observe  the  art  with 
which  his  pretended  revelations  were  subsequently 
adapted  to  his  own  interests,  and  to  the  passions  and  pre-  0r 
judices  of  his  Countrymen,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  hi*  amir* 
whatever  might  have  been  the  strength  of  his  original  |ion  and 
delusion,  its  sincerity  had  been  corrupted  by  success,  and  ' 
had  given  place  in  his  mind  to  the  mere  worldly  pursuit 
of  political  aggrandizement.  In  this  view  of  his  case, 
it  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  analogous  with  all  experience  of  its 
history,  to  conclude  that  the  imposture  of  Mohammed 
originated  in  a  disordered  imagination  ;  that  his  ruling 
passion  of  fanaticism  naturally  engendered  spiritual 
pride  and  self-exaltation  ;  that  these  feelings  were  irri- 
by  opposition,  and  still  further  nourished  by 
;  that  under  the  influence  of  time,  the  dictates 
of  Reason  and  the  course  of  events  at  once  dissipated 
the  illusions  of  religious  fancy,  and  awakened  the 
cravings  of  vulgar  ambition  ;  and  that  the  growth  of 
fraud  and  perfidy  in  his  designs,  was  simultaneous  with 
the  decay  of  his  enthusiasm  and  the  expansion  of  his 
power. 

Among  those  who  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  Hynot 
character  of  Mohammed  with  the  greatest  indulgence,* 
it  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  that  he  was  actuated  in  the  " 
outset  by  a  virtuous  indignation  at  the  prevailing  super-  purpowi  of 
stilion  of  both  Jew  and  Christian,  as  well  as  the  de-  religious 
grading  Idolatry  of  the  Heathen  ;  and  that  his  preach-  re^otln' 
ing  was  really  founded  upon  the  disinterested  desire  of 
inculcating  a  purer  system  both  of  Morals  and  Theology 
among  his  unenlightened  Countrymen.    The  means  of 
imposture  which  cannot  be  denied,  are  palliated  for  the 
sake  of  Uie  end  to  which  it  is  imagined  that  they  were 
directed  ;  and  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the  worst 
motives  of  the  Impostor  went  no  further  than  the  harm- 
less, and  even  laudable  design,  of  creating  an  honour- 
able name  for  himself  by  restoring  the  worship  of  the 
one  God  among  the  outcast  children  of  Ishtnael.  But 
if  we  might  admit  that  the  foundrr  of  Islamism  was  disproved 
animated  by  rational  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Religion,  and  uy  the  cut 
by  a  patriotic  or  philosophical  desire  for  the  moral  im-  P-1'*10"* 
provement  of  his  fellow-beings,  we  should  immediately  * 
be  met  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  corruptions  of 
his  system  with  the  piety  ami  benevolence  of  his  pur- 
pose.   His  conduct  was  consistent  enough  with  the  pro- 
bable views  of  a  Fanatic  or  an  Impostor  :  it  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  enlightened  principles  of  an  Ethi- 
cal Moralist.    Since  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispen-  Guilt  of 
sations  were  the  evident  origin  of  all  his  knowledge  of  his  impo* 
the  Divine  Unity,  he  was  too  well  informed  of  the  ture- 
Truth,  however  corrupted  the  sources  from  which  he 
derived  it,  to  be  excusable  for  his  preference  of  false- 
hood :  since  he  erred  not  in  total  ignorance,  even  bis 
earliest  assumption  of  divine  authority  is  obnoxious  to 
the  suspicion  either  of  fanaticism  or  fraud ;  and  what- 
ever praise  is  bestowed  on  the  soundness  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  moral  excellence  of  his  design,  serves  in  fact 
but  to  deepen  the  premeditated  guilt  of  his  imposture. 

Still  less,  if  we  view  the  actions  of  Mohammed  only  in 

•  Helntf  retire  Renew,  vol.  hi.  p.  T. 
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his  latter  years,  when  fanaticism  had  been  smothered  by 
ambition,  and  prosperity  bad  steeled  his  heart  in  intole- 
rance, cruelty,  and  licentiousness,  shall  we  find  any  thing 
to  justify  the  favour  of  his  eulogists, or  to  palliate  the  crime 
of  his  hypocrisy.  The  spirit  of  fierce  persecution  which 
breathes  through  the  last  revelations  of  the  Koran  is  op- 
posed to  all  the  better  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  his 
cold-blooded  massacres  of  the  unoffending  Jews,  prove 
Intolerance,  tnat  jlc  wa8  ^ally  capable  of  inflicting,  without  com- 
foentioua-  punction,  llie  worst  cruellies  which  hit*  interests  could 
not  of  hi*  dictate,  or  his  Creed  inculcate.  His  vengeance  seems  U> 
have  been  restrained  only  by  weakness  or  prudence  ;  and 
his  assassination  of  individual  enemies  entitles  us  to 
suspect,  that  his  boasted  magnanimity  in  pardoning  tho 
Koreish  was  rather  an  effort  of  policy  than  of  mercy. 
If  Mohammed  had  regulated  his  own  lite  by  the  doc- 
trines which  he  preached,  the  errors  of  his  personal 
conduct  ought  in  candour  to  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  morality  among  his  Countrymen,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Age  and  clime  in  which  he  was  born.  Thus,  his 
general  permission  of  polygamy  was  no  more  than  a 
natural  compliance  w  ith  the  previous  manners  of  Arabia ; 
and  since  he  restricted  a  privilege,  which  was  before  un- 
limited, by  commanding  every  man  to  confine  himself 
to  the  society  of  four  women,'  he  cannot  lie  justly  ac- 
cused of  having  encouraged  incontinence  among  his 
followers.  Hut  when  he  forget!  a  special  revelation 
from  Heaven  to  exempt  himself  from  the  restraints 
which  he  euforced  on  his  disciples,  he  must  have  been 
consciously  guilty  of  immoral  indulgence  ;  to  gratify  the 
licentiousness  of  'his  appetites,  he  both  violated  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  own  Law,  and  audaciously  betrayed  the 
extent  of  his  reliance  on  the  credulity  of  his  disciples. 
Tlie  Koran  expressly  declares, t  Uiat  the  Prophet  is 
allowed  to  take  as  many  women  as  be  pleases ;  and  his 
appropriation  to  himself  of  the  wife  of  his  freedman.J 
as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  of  his  domestic 
lito,§  betray  tlie  fact,  that  the  pretended  Heformer  of 
Religion  and  morals  was  himself  an  example  of  un- 
bounded sensuality, 
of  Yet  it  has  been  admitted,  in  contrast  to  his  rices,  that 
Mohammed  was  endowed  with  many  virtuous  and  en- 
dearing qualities,  which  attracted  among  his  friends  and 
followers  as  much  affection  for  the  man,  as  veneration 
was  entertained  for  the  Prophet.  It  is  the  remark  of 
one  of  his  Historian*, ||  that  we  may  best  imagine  the 
general  nature  of  his  character  from  the  fact,  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Musulmaus  have  assigned  to  him  not 
so  much  the  exalled,  as  the  amiable  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. They  delight*!  to  eulogise  his  courtesy  to  the 
noble,  his  affability  to  the  humble,  and  his  dignified  de- 
lta \*no-  portment  to  the  presumptuous.  They  dwell  on  his  per- 
nal  eniluw-  soual  graces  of  form,  countenance,  and  intellect :  on  the 
a""**-  majesty  and  mildness  which  were  tempered  in  his  ad- 
dress, his  expressive  aad  benignant  features,  his  per- 
suasive and  powerful  eloquence.  They  record  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  habits,  his  contempt  for  the  idle  pomp  and 

•  Koran,  c.  4. 
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state  of  Royalty,  and  the  kind  and  generous  feelings 
which  overflowed  in  his  breast  towards  his  family,  hm 
servants,  and  his  friends.  Even  while  he  was  Lord  of 
Arabia,  he  disdained  not  to  perform  the  most  menial 
offices  of  Ins  family :  lie  continued  to  kindle  his  own 
fire,  to  sweep  the  floor  with  his  own  hands,  to  milk  his 
ewes,  and  to  mend  his  own  shoes  and  coarse  woollen 
garments.  He  set  the  example  of  religiously  observing 
the  interdiction  from  wine.  Without  the  affectation  of  siaplicity 
austerity.  Ire  was  contented  with  the  abstemious  fare  ofoflm 
an  Arab  and  a  warrior :  honey  and  mflk  were  tlie  articles  &*brj. 
of  food  in  which  be  most  delighted ;  but  his  ordinary 
diet  was  restricted  to  dates,  barley-bread,  and  water. 
Nevertheless  his  hospitality  was  generous;  his  charities 
were  bounded  only  by  his  possessions;  and,  at  his  death, 
the  sincerity  of  his  exhortations  to  benevolence  was 
proved  by  the  emptiness  of  his  coffers. 

As  a  friend  and  a  parent  he  exhibited  the  softest  feel-  Iwti«Mt< 
ings  of  our  nature.  After  the  death  of  Zeid,  he  was 
surprised  weeping  in  his  chamber  over  the  daughter  of  M' 
his  faithful  servant  and  convert.  "What  do  I  see?" 
exclaimed  the  intruder,  astonished  that  the  Apostle  of 
God  sliould  lie  accessible  to  the  weakness  of  human 
sorrow.  "  You  see,"  replied  Mohammed,  "  but  one 
who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  a  beloved  and  devoted 
friend."  His  affection  for  Falima,  his  daughter  by  Ka- 
dijah,  and  the  only  one  of  the  progeny  of  a  numerous 
Harem  who  survived  him,  was  of  unbounded  tender- 
ness ;  and  when  he  followed  his  other  children  to  their 
untimely  graves, — that  severest  visitation  of  Providence 
which  seems  to  reverse  the  order  of  our  lieing, — he 
wept  in  all  the  agouy  which  con  rend  the  fi»nd  heart  of 
a  parent.*  Before  successful  fanaticism  had  corrupted 
his  virtue,  his  respectful  constancy  to  the  faded  matron 
who  was  the  author  of  his  fortuues,  is  a  beautiful  trait 
in  his  character.  While  Kadijah  lived,  she  was  never 
insulted  by  a  rival ;  and  his  gratitude  to  her  memory 
survived  her  to  his  latest  hour.  Tlie  tenderness  of  his 
recollection  roused  the  reproachful  and  insolent  jealousy 
of  Ayesha,  the  most  youthful  and  blooming  of  the 
wives'  who  had  replaced  her :  "  Was  she  not  old,  and 
has  not  Heaven  given  you  a  better  in  her  place?"  "  No, 
before  God,"  cried  Mohammed,  in  u  burst  of  generous 


emotion,  "  there  never  can  be  a  better  or  a  kin« 


she 


believed  in  inc  when  men  despised  and  mocked  me, 
she  relieved  my  wants  when  I  was  poor,  and  lowly,  and 
persecuted  by  the  world. "t 

These  facts  and  anecdotes,  which  are  as  well  atithen-  Coadopt 
ticated  as  any  other  circumstances  in  the  life  and  cba-  o«  h*  r_-^ 
racter  of  the  Arch-impostor  of  Arabia,  may  in  some  de-  ml  ^l""* 
gree  serve  to  moderate  the  detestation  tiir  his  name, 
with  which  the  results  of  his  first  delusion,  the  atroci- 
ties, frauds,  and  cruelties,  the  licentiousness  and  tyranny 
of  his  latter  vears,  must  justly  inspire  every  Christian 
and  moral  mind.  The  conjectural  study  of  his  character 
might  form  a  curious  chapter  iu  the  History  of  the  Human 
mind,  not  witriout  its  parallel  in  a  modern  Age  and  a 
Christian  actor  ;  and,  however  widely  different  in  effect 
upon  the  great  cause  of  Religion,  the  example  of  either 
Mohammed  or  of  Cromwell  may  almost  equally  demon- 
strate the  danger  and  the  guilt  of  that  sell-delusion, 
which  commences  in  fanaticism  only  to  termiuote  m 
ambition  and  imposture. 


•  Abulfeda,  c.  67 
f  Ibid.  p.  12,  &c. 
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The  death  of  Mohammed  seemed  for  an  instant  to 
threaten  the  extinction  both  of  his  religious  imposture 
and  of  the  temporal  power  which  it  had  established. 
After  his  followers  had  indulged  their  first  burst  of 
grief  for  his  loss,  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  successor 
to  his  Sacerdotal  and  Regal  office  immediately  revived 
that  fierce  and  habitual  spirit  of  discord  among  the 
Arabian  Tribes,  which  had  been  subdued  only  by  the 
reverence  entertained  for  his  spiritual  authority,  by  the 
views  of  his  arms,  and  by  the  consummate  arts  of  his 
policy. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  fanatical  attach- 
ment of  his  companions  and  disciples  to  his  person 
would  have  descended  upon  his  family.  But  all  the 
Bale  offspring  of  Mohammed  had  perished  in  infancy; 
and  the  claims  of  his  beloved  and  only  surviving 
daughter  Fatima,  who  was  married  to  her  cousin  Ali, 
were  set  aside  by  political  animosity  and  domestic  in- 
trigue- The  children  of  Fatima  were  the  natural  heirs 
of  Mohammed ;  and  he  had  often  exhibited  his  two 
infant  grandsons  to  the  people  as  the  pride  of  his  House, 
and  the  future  hope  of  Islam.  The  birth,  the  alliance, 
and  the  personal  merits  of  their  father  Ali,  marked  him 
therefore  for  the  destined  successor  of  the  Prophet.  He 
was,  in  his  own  right,  the  Chief  of  the  House  of  Has- 
chetn,  and  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Princes  of 
Mecca  and  guardians  of  the  Temple ;  he  was  both  the 
cousin  and  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  the  earliest 
and  most  devoted  champion  of  his  mission  ;  he  had  been 
declared  his  brother  in  affection  and  his  chosen  Vezir, 
and  he  was  at  once  the  most  noble,  heroic,  and  accom- 
plished of  his  proselytes.  But  he  had  incurred  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  Ayeshn,  the  favourite  wife  of  Moham- 
med and  daughter  of  Abu-Beker,  by  exposing  to  her 
husband  (as  it  is  said  by  the  Arabian  writers)  some  act 
of  her  infidelity ;  and  natural  views  for  her  father's 
aggrandizement  might  probably  1)0  superadded  to  motives 
of  revenge.  During  the  last  hours  of  Mohammed, 
the  arts  of  Ayesha  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
him  and  his  son-in-law ;  and,  although  the  Prophet 
abstained  from  any  more  explicit  nomination,  the  choice 
of  Abu-Beker  to  fill  his  pulpit  in  bis  mortal  illness, 
appeared  finally  to  point  rather  to  him  than  to  Ali,  as, 
his  successor. 

CnSdiair     The  hereditary  and  personal  title  of  Ali,  thus  left  with- 
P^mt  out  recognition  by  the  silence  of  his  dying  father-in-law, 
was  more  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Korcish,  who  ab- 
horred the  proud  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Haschem. 
The  exclusive  right  of  that  Aristocracy  itself  to  nomi- 


nate the  Sovereign  of  Arabia,  was  fiercely  opposed  by  The  Singla 
the  other  Tribes ;  the  pretensions  of  Mecca  rekindled  Khalifote. 
the  ancient  rivalry  between  that  Capital  and  Medina  ; 
and,  so  soon  as  a  public  Assembly  was  convened  for  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  the  Prophet,  the  most  illustrious 
among  his  original  disciples — the  Ansars,  or  Avxiliarie* 
of  the  latter  city,  and  the  Mohagerians,  or  Fugitites  of 
his  birth-place— urged  their  contending  claims  to  the 
honour  of  appointing  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Chief 
of  Islam,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  Arabian  eloquence 
and  passion.  The  schism  became  so  violent,  that  to 
prevent  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  pacific  Abu-Beker  would 
imprudently  have  adopted  the  rash  suggestion  of  nomi- 
nating two  persons  with  equal  power,  as  representatives 
of  the  Prophet.  He  accordingly  proposed  Omar  and 
Abu-Obeidah  for  this  divided  sovereignty;  and,  if  the 
proposal  had  been  accepted,  the  same  hour  might  have 
dissolved  the  rising  Empire  of  the  Saracens,  and  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  their  arms  and  Religion. 

At  this  crisis,  the  modest  or  patriotic  self-denial  of  Abit-Brker 
Omar  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  Mohammedan  cause,  rhiwen  tho 
Declaring  his  own  unfitness  to  share  so  weighty  a  fi,k1  Khalif' 
charge,  he  proposed  that  the  venerable  Abn-Hckcr  should 
himself  be   appointed  to  the  sole  guidance  of  the  Prophet. 
Faithful  ;  and  stretching  forth  his  hand  as  the  accus- 
tomed pledge  of  fealty,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  subject 
of  the  first  Khalif,  vicar,  or  successor  of  the  Prophet. 
The  involuntary  acclamations  of  the  Assembly  recog- 
nised the  wisdom  of  this  choice;  and  Abu-Bckcr  was 
immediately  saluted  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Judge  of 
Islam.    But  lest  so  precipitate  a  nomination,  which  was 
only  excused  by  the  urgency  of  the  ocexsion,  should 
be  drawn  into  an  illegal  and  dangerous  precedent, 
Omar  himself  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  (hat  if  any 
man  should  again  presume,  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
vacancy,  to  anticipate  the  regular  suffrages  of  the  electors, 
he  would  plunge  his  sword  into  the  hearts  both  of  the 
proposer  and  the  object  of  the  choice.    The  authority 
of  Abu-Beker  was  at  once  recognised  in  Mecca  and 
Medina,  aud  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Arabia.  Tlie 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Haschein  alone  continued  to 
maintain  the  superior  title  of  Ali,  and  refused  to  yield 
their  allegiance  to  the  Khalif ;  but  their  resistance  to 
the  public  voice  was  rather  indirectly  countenanced  by 
the  haughty  silence  of  their  hereditary  Chief,  than  en- 
couraged by  any  open  assertion  of  his  rights.  The 
threats  of  the  fierce  Omar  that  he  would  burn  the  house 
of  Ali  to  the  ground,  excited  only  the  contempt  of  tho 
indiguaut  hero :  but  his  spirit  was  after  a  time  more 
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History,   subdued  by  the  death  of  Fatima,  by  the  visible  decline 
v— k/-^  of  his  party,  and  by  Ihe  mild  expostulations  of  Abu- 
l*rjm     Bcker.    He  at  length  listened  to  the  nattering  appeal  to 


triotism  bv  which  the  a, 


red  Kliulif  besoucrht  him 


A.  D.  |,i 

632.      not  to  renew  through  bis  opposition  the  dissensions  that 
,0       were  happily  subsiding;  and  his  submission  finally 

A*  D>     restored  unity  to  the  religious  and  political  Government 

73:>-     of  Islam- 
Hit  rci^o.       The  great  Body  of  the  Arabian  nation,  however,  was 

a.  d.     still  far  from  being  animated  by  the  same  religious  enthu- 

632.      siosm  and  sincerity,  and  the  same  fiery  zeal  lor  propa- 
to       gating  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  which  were  entcr- 

a.  d.      tained  by  the  immediate  proselytes  of  Mohammed. 

634.  The  Barbarous  Tribes  in  general  had  either  been  over- 
awed by  the  arms  of  the  Impostor,  or  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  bis  success  ;  they  bad  received  the  new 
Faith  with  indifference ;  and  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  they  were  quickly  relapsing  into  their  ancient 
Idolatry.  The  inconstancy  even  of  the  Koreish  was 
onlv  checked  by  the  stern  and  seasonable  rebuke  of 
Ahu-Beker.  "  Ye  men  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  hist  to 
embrace,  nnd  the  first  to  abandon,  the  Religion  of 
Islam  :"  but  the  sharper  argument  of  the  sword  was 
necessary  to  urrest  the  infidelity  which  was  contaminating 
the  inhabitants  of  tltc  Desert ;  and  at  the  head  of  a 
congenial  band  of  fanatics,  the  sanguinary  Kaled  attacked 
the  apostates  with  irresistible  fury,  defeated  them  with 
merciless  slaughter,  and,  by  the  terror  of  this  example, 
reclaimed  the  fickle  and  disunited  Tribes  to  the  belief 
or  the  profession  of  Islam. 
IMviit  of  It  required  a  more  numerous  host  and  a  more 
the  im-  obstinate  contest  to  overcome  the  rival  imposture  which 
jv.stor  Mo-  aSj,er(e<\  similar  divine  authority  to  the  mission  of 
Mohammed.  The  pretensions  of  Moscilima,  which 
had  disturbed  the  last  years  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam, 
were  now  openly  asserted  in  arms  ;  and  the  progress  of 
his  doctrines  and  power  excited  alarm  in  the  Khalif,  and 
indignation  in  the  disciples  of  the  Koran.  With  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  Kaled  was  again  appointed 
by  Abu-Beker  to  conduct  the  sacred  war ;  in  the  first 
action,  Moseilima  was  strong  enough  to  inflict  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Moslems;  and  it  was  not  until  tlieir 
enthusiasm  had  risen  with  the  danger  of  their  Faith, 
that  the  skill  and  energy  of  their  leader  triumphed  over 
the  rash  confidence  of  their  adversaries.  In  a  general 
engagement,  Moseilimn  was  opportunely  sluiu  by  the 
thrust  of  a  lance  ;  his  followers,  dismayed  by  his  fall, 
were  instantly  routed  and  put  to  flight;  and  Ihe  pre- 
vious losses  of  the  Musuhnans  were  revenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  their  enemies.  The  rest- 
less and  rebellious  Tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  left  without 
a  leuder  or  a  common  motive  of  resistance,  were  rapidly 
compressed  within  ihe  strong  bonds  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  discipline,  which  gave  union  and  strength  to 
the  rising  Empire  of  Islam;  nnd  the  whole  of  Arabia 
was  more  securely  subjected  than  before,  and  firmly 
converted  to  the  Religion  of  Mohammed  and  the  autho- 
rity of  his  successors. 
Invasion  of  The  effectual  establishment  of  the  new  Monarchy  and 
Syria  by  the  Faith,  immediately  kindled  the  ardour  of  proselytism 
wu**  and  conquest,  which  was  inculcated  by  the  Creed  nnd 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  a  fierce  nnd  enthusiastic 
People ;  and  the  Khalif,  though  he  reserved  his  per- 
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sonal  care  for  the  more  suitable  duties  of  domestic  and  Tat  S*.-.aW 
religious  government,  was  not  slow  to  animate  the  mar-  KtiaLtu.-. 
tial  and  fanatical  fervour  of  his  subjects  by  urging  the 
commands  of  tlieir  Prophet  for  the  propagation  of  tlieir 
Faith.  His  Circular  Letter  to  the  Arabian  Tribes  de 
scribes  more  forcibly  than  any  narrative  the  spirit  of  his 
Nation  and  his  Faith,  and  the  causes  of  their  common 
success:  "I  praise  the  most  High  God,  and  I  pray  for 
his  Prophet  Mohammed :  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that 
I  purpose  to  send  the  True  Believers  into  Syria  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  And  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  fighting  for  Religion  is  an  act  of  obe- 
dience to  God."  The  riches  of  Syria  were  familiar  to 
the  Arabs,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  S[>oil  might 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  warlike  and  rapacious  j>eople, 
even  if  they  had  lieen  inaccessible  to  the  call  of  fanaticism. 
The  summons  of  the  Khalif  was  answered  by  a  formi- 
dable host  from  the  Desert ;  and  Yezid  Ehu  Abi  So- 
fiau  received  from  Abu-Bcker  Hie  chief  command  of  the 
numerous  army  which  assembled  around  Medina  fur  the 
Syrian  invasion.  The  Khalif  accompanied  the  first 
day's  march  on  foot :  but  when  his  Chieftains  also,  in 
imitation  of  litis  humility,  would  have  dismounted,  he 
prevented  their  purpose  by  his  assurance  that,  in  the 
cause  of  Religion,  they  w  ho  rode  and  they  w  ho  walked 
were  equally  meritorious.  At  the  close  of  evening,  the 
host  were  solemnly  dismissed  with  his  blessing  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  war ;  and  his  parting  exhortations  to 
his  Lieutenant,  which  exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  mercy,  of  violence  and  justice,  may  he  said 
to  have  embodied  the  future  precepts  of  Musulmnn  war. 
After  bidding  Yezid  remember  tliat  he  w  as  ever  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  the  certainty  of  impending  death 
nnd  judgmeut,  and  the  hopes  of  Paradise,  were  alike  set 
before  him,  he  added,  "  Be  sure  that  you  shun  injustice 
ami  oppression  towards  your  own  people  ;  lay  not  need- 
less burdens  upon  them,  comfort,  cherish,  ond  consult 
them  :  but  see  that  you  neither  do  evil  yourtelf,  nor 
suffer  its  commission  in  others.  When  you  fight  the 
battles  of  Heaven,  turn  not  yo>ir  backs  on  the  foe,  but 
acquit  yourselves  as  men  :  in  your  victory  slay  neither 
infancy,  nor  ugr,  nor  womnu.  Neither  destroy  cattle 
needlessly,  nor  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  nor  burn  the 
fields  of  corn.  When  you  make  any  covenant,  depart 
not  from  your  word.  When  you  meet  with  Religious 
persons  wlio  dwell  apart  in  Monasteries,  harm  them  not, 
neither  injure  their  habitations  ;  but  you  shall  find  ano- 
ther set  of  people,  who  are  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
who  shave  their  crowns;  fail  not  to  cleave  their  skulls, 
nor  at  least  show  them  mercy  unless  they  become  Musut- 
mans  or  render  tribute.'** 

Such  were  the  brief  and  pithy  injunctions  which  suf- 
ficed to  direct,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  half  the  World  :  such  was  the  tremcudous  pre- 
lude to  that  irresistible  career  of  martial  fanaticism,  w  hich 
bore  its  votaries,  without  check,  or  stay,  or  retrogres- 
sion, from  the  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  waters  of  Ihe  Indus, 
the  Caspian,  the  Rosphorus  and  the  Garoune.  And 
the  whole  History  of  the  Saracen  conquests  forms  but  a 
long  practical  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  the  first 
Khalif,  nnd  a  long  continuation  of  his  first  expedition. 
From  the  hour  at  which  the  Saracen  deluge  burst  the 
bounds  of  the  sterile  Peninsula,  until  it  finally  receded 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  France,  its  advance  was  perpe- 
tual and  its  fury  unmitigated.    The  Eastern  Empire, 

•  Ockley,  IM^ry  o/Sarw**,,  vol  i.  p.  21-38. 
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frtar.  the  feeblest  barrier  that  ever  opposed  the  torrent  of  en- 
w».^>  thusiasm,  was  at  the  period  before  us  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  imbecility  and  disorder.  Heraclius,  the  reigning 
Emperor,  whose  youth  had  been  crowned  with  the  last 
glories  of  the  Persian  war,  had  sunk  into  an  old  age  of 
degeneracy  and  impotence,  which  but  too  faithfully  typi- 
fied the  weakness  aod  vices  of  his  Empire. 
A  feeble  and  slothful  Government,  and  an  enervated  and 
were  utterly  incapable  of  effectual 
to  the  valiant  enthusiasm  and  martial  deration 
of  the  Saracen  bands ;  and  the  total  conquest  of  Syria, 
though  defended  by  numerous  armies  and  fortresses,  was 
the  successive  work  of  only  seven  campaigns.  The  war 
at  the  outset  proceeded  not  with  the  rapidity  required  by 
Abu-Beker,  and  Yezid  was  superseded  by  Abu-Obeidah: 
yet  even  then  the  result  did  not  equal  the  expectations 
of  the  Khalif,  and  the  impetuosity  of  Kaled  was  added 
to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  General  and  of  his  troops. 
The  first  exploit  of  the  Moslem  army  was  the  reduction 
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valued  above  the  jewels  and  treasure  of  the  Greeks,  they  The  Single 
acquired,  by  the  capture  of  innumerable  i 
like  equipment*,  the  ready  means  and  incentives  of  fresh 
victories.  Their  success  increased  the  emulation  of  their 
Countrymen  in  Arabia ;  and  the  Deserts  of  the  Penin- 
sula poured  forth  new  hordes  to  share  in  the  glories  and 
spoils  of  a  sacred  and  profitable  warfare. 

After  the  battle  of  Aiznadin,  the  Saracen  army  re- 
sumed the  siege  or  blockade  of  Damascus.  Their  close 
investment  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  want  of  pro- 
visions soon  compelled  the  Christians  to  attempt  several 
sallies ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Thomas,  a  brave  and 
noble  Greek,  they  for  some  time  made  a  defence  not 
unworthy  of  the  better  days  of  the  Empire.  But  all 
their  assaults  on  the  besiegers  were  repulsed ;  their  spirit 
was  subdued  by  time  and  hunger ;  and  they  had  already 
begun  to  treat  for  a  surrender  with  the  humane  and 
venerable  Abu-Obeidah,  when,  from  an  opposite  quarter 
of  the  city,  the  impetuous  Kaled  burst  by  surprise  "» 


of  Boars,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  whose  through  the  defences  of  the  place.  The  merciless  slaugh- 
position  had  rendered  it  an  opulent  mart  for  the  cara-    ter  which  that  sanguinary  Chief  had  commenced,  was 
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vans  of  the  Desert,  and  whose  importance  and  strength 
were  denoted  by  its  title,  the  Tower  of  Softly.  In  an 
encounter  before  its  walls,  four  thousand  of  the  Saracen 
vanguard,  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  Serjabil,  who 
had  dared  to  attack  the  Imperial  army,  were  repulsed 
and  overpowered  by  the  immense  superiority  of  their 
numbers :  but  the  seasonable  arrival  of  Kaled  with  a 
reinforcement  of  only  fifteen  hundred  horse  sufficed  to 
restore  the  battle.  The  Saracens  returned  to  the  charge 
with  shouts  of  Allah  A  debar  I  (God  is  mighty !)  Al- 
hamlah!  Alhamlakl  Aljonnaht  Afjannah!  (Fight, 
fight,  Paradise,  Paradise ;)  the  panic-stricken  Syrians 
wavered  and  fled ;  and  the  refuge  of  their  fortress  alone 
saved  them  from  destruction.  The  work  of  treason 
completed  the  consequences  of  their  pusillanimous  flight. 
The  Governor  of  Bosra  had  been  justly  punished  for 
bis  cowardice  by  deposition  from  his  command;  and 
he  was  prompted  by  revenge  to  betray  the  place  to 
rciurt  of  the  assailants.  He  secretly  introduced  a  chosen  band 
of  Saracens  into  the  city  through  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage ;  and  their  intrepid  enterprise  secured  an  easy 
admission  to  the  whole  army.  The  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  purchase  their  lives  and  the  exercise  of 
their  Religion  by  a  heavy  tribute  ;  and  the  traitorous 
Governor,  publicly  renouncing  the  Christian  profession 
and  embracing  the  Faith  of  the  conquerors,  gave 


with  difficulty  arrested  by  the  mild  but  firm  resolution  of 
Abu-Obeidah ;  the  capitulation  was  completed  ;  and 
such  of  the  Christians,  with  Thomas  their  heroic  leader, 
as  preferred  exile  to  tribute,  were  permitted  an  interval 
of  three  days  to  retire  from  the  city.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth,  the  truce  expired ;  the  wretched  band  of 
fugitives  were  pursued  by  Kaled  and  his  cavalry ;  and 
already  exhausted  by  grief,  fatigue,  and  suffering,  they 
were  finally  overtaken  and  put  to  the  sword.* 

The  fall  of  Damascus  may  be  declared  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  have  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Syria :  for 
the  Greek  power  in  that  extensive  and  wealthy  Province 
never  recovered  the  first  shock  of  die  Saracen  invasion  ; 
and  the  decisive  Battle  of  Yermouk  and  the  sieges  of 
Heliopolis,  Kmesa,  Aleppo,  and  Antioch,  which  occupied 
the  next  five  years,  were  but  a  terrific  repetition  of  the 
catastrophes  of  Aizuadin  and  Damascus.  But  the  aged 
Abu-Beker,  under  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Syria 
had  been  successfully  undertaken,  did  not  live  to  triumph 
in  its  conclusion.  He  expired  before  intelligence  of  Death  of 
the  capture  of  Damascus  could  reach  his  ears.  Both  by  Abu-Ikket 
the  last  expression  of  his  will,  and  with  the  tacit  appro- 
bation of  his  people,  he  bequeathed  the  succession  of 
the  Prophet  to  the  inflexible  virtues  of  Omar.  The 
modesty  of  his  friend  would  have  declined  the  choice, 
with  the  declaration  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the 


first  ominous  example  of  an  apostacy,  which,  throughout   office.    "  But  the  office,"  was  the  unanswerable  argu- 
the  course  of  the  Saracen  conquests,  continued  to  swell 
their  ranks  and  extend  the  joint  empire  of  the  sword 
and  the  Koran. 

A.  march  of  four  days  conducted  the  Saracen  army 
from  Bosra  to  the  gates  of  the  ancient  Capital  of  Syria. 
The  strength  of  Damascus  resisted  the  assaults  of  a 
People  who  were  unused  to  the  tedious  operations  of  a 
siege.    For  the  relief  of  the  city  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  Syrian  Province,  was 
of    collected  by  the  Imperinl  Generals.    But  this  host  was 
iUaidm.   boldly  encountered  and  totally  defeated  by  forty-five 
»•  o.     thousand  Musulman*  under  Abu-Obeidah,  Kaled,  and 
633.     Amrnu,  in  a  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  ii  .nadin. 
In  the  estimate  of  the  conquerors,  at  the  close  of  a  fu- 
rious and  bloody  conflict,  they  had  slaughtered  fifty 
thousand  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  wretched  remains 
of  the  Imperial  host  spread  horror  and  consternation  in 
their  flight  through  the  luxurious  cities  of  Syria.  The 
spoil  of  the  conquerors  was  immense;  and,  what  they 
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ment  of  Abu-Beker,  "  lias  occasion  for  you  ;"  and  the 
last  prayer  of  the  dying  Khalif  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  his  election. t 

The  elevation  of  Omar  was  unopposed  even  by  the  Reign  of 
claims  of  Ali,  who,  in  a  life  of  domestic  retirement  and  Omu. 
religious  austerity,  now  professed  to  revere  the  superior  *• 
virtues  of  his  rival,  and  was  repaid  by  the  most  assiduous 
indications  of  his  deference  and  esteem.    Omar,  except 
that  he  removed  Kaled  from  the  Syrian  command,  made 
no  change  in  Uic  administration  of  Abu-Beker.  The 
courage  and  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  new  Khalif,  as  well 
as  of  lus  predecessor,  had  been  exercised  and  displayed  in 
their  common  exile  and  service  under  the  standard  of  their 
Prophet:  but  Omar,  like  Abu-Beker,  deemed  the  Civil 

•  Ockley,  vol  i.  p.  28.  ad  p.  116.  AbulfaU,  Jmnln  Molemiei, 
ad  p.  66. 

i  The  reign  of  Abu-Beker  is  contained  in  Abulfeda,  (AuNaJn,') 
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nytaty.   and  Religious  functions  of  Government  the  most  befit- 
ting occupation  for  his  declining  years;  and,  on  his 
accession,  he  assumed  the  guidance  of  the  Musulman 
conquests  only  from  the  distant  seat  of  Medina.    In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  the  decisive  victory  of  Yennouk 
opened  the  cities  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  Syria,  to  the 
assaults  of  the  Saracen  Generals;  and  the  Khalif di- 
rected their  first  efforts  to  the  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  Sua.  ■»  *  place  which,  having  been  sanctified  by  repeated  re- 
cvo  coa>     velations,  was  to  be  held  in  reverence  inferior  only  to 
qucsU.       Mecca  and  Medina.    The  Holy  City  was  immediately 
invested  by  the  Saracen  army ;  and  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  a  severe  winter  siege  of  four  months,  the 
constancy  of  the  inhabitants  yielded  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  assailants.  In  the  name  of  his  Clergy  and  People, 
the  Patriarch  Sophronius  offered  to  capitulate:  but 
insisted  that  the  articles  of  surrender  should  be  ratified 
by  the  presence  and  personal  subscription  of  the  Khalif. 
In  the  Mosque  at  Medina  this  strange  proposition 
Omvtu  the  WJLS  nolernnly  debated  ;  and  Omar  was  persuaded,  out 
of  respect  for  the  sacred  dignity  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
desire  of  gratify  ing  bin  army,  to  accede  to  the  condition. 
His  journey,  it  has  been  well  observed,  was  so  charac- 
teristic, of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  a  mixture  of  simpli- 
city and  fanaticism,  of  a  contempt  for  pomp  and  parade, 
even  while  pursuing  the  great  objects  of  earthly  ambi- 
tion,* that  its  circumstances  well  deserve  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Philosophical  observer.    When  the 
Khalif- — to  borrow  the  simple  but  expressive  narrative 
from  the  earliest  of  our  English  Historians  of  the  Sara- 
cens— had  said  his  prayers  in  the  Mosque,  and  paid  his 
respects  to  Mohammed's  Tomb,  he  substituted  Ali  in 
his  place,  and  set  forward  with  some  attendants  ;  the 
greatest  part  of  whom,  having  kept  him  company  a  little 
way,  returned  to  Medina.    He  rode  upon  a  red  camel 
with  a  couple  of  sacks,  in  one  of  which  be  carried  that 
sort  of  provision,  which  the  Arabs  call  tawik,  which  is 
either  barley,  rice,  or  wheat,  sodden  and  unhusked  ;  the 
other  was  full  of  fruits.    Before  him  he  carried  a  great 
leathern  bottle,  (very  necessary  in  those  desert  countries 
to  put  water  in,)  behind  bim  a  large  wooden  dish. 
Thus  furnished  and  equipped,  the  Khalif  travelled  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  any  place  where  he  was  to  rest  all 
night,  he  never  went  from  it  until  he  had  said  the 
morning  prayer.    After  which,  turning  himself  about 
to  those  who  were  with  him,  he  said,  "  Praise  be  to 
God,  who  has  strengthened  us  with  the  true  Religion, 
and  given  us  his  Prophet,  and  led  us  out  of  error, 
and  united  us  (who  were  at  variance)  in  the  confession 
of  Truth,  and  given  us  the  victory  over  our  enemies, 
and  the  possession  of  his  Country.    O  ye  servants  of 
God!  praise  Him  for  these  abundan  ' 


i  abundant  favours  ;  for  God 
gives  increase  to  those  that  ask  it  and  are  desirous  of 
those  things  that  are  with  Him,  and  fulfils  his  grace 
upon  them  that  are  thankful."  Then  filling  his  platter 
with  the  tawik,  he  very  liberally  entertained  his  fellow- 
travellers,  who  did,  without  any  distinction,  eat  with  him 
out  of  the  same  dish.f  On  this  journey  he  exercised 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  by  punishing  an 
Arab  for  an  incestuous  marriage,  chastising  some  of  the 
stragglers  of  the  Moslem  army  for  their  oppression  of  a 
Syrian  tributary,  and  mortifying  their  luxury  and  pride 
by  stripping  from  their  backs  the  costly  silks  which  they 
had  won  at  Yermouk,  and  dragging  tlietn  on  their 
faces  through  the  mire.    When  he  drew  within  sight  of 


Jerusalem,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Allah  Aekbar,  and  Tht  Sag* 
God  give  us  an  easy  victory ;"  and  spreading  his  tent,  BuliUte. 

earth.  Tna 
The  terms  of  capitulation  were  readilv  adjusted  and     ^  °* 
subscribed  by  the  Khalif.    The  lives  of  the  Christians  6fi' 
and  permission  for  the  exercise  of  their  Faith  were  pur-  to 
chased  by  a  heavy  and  perpetual  tribute ;  and  it  was  ^ 
stipulated  that  many  humiliating  distinctions  of  dress,  FaUufj* 
appellation,  and  customs,  should  for  ever  preserve  a  line  natlcm. 
of  ignominious  separation  between  the  conquered  and 
their  masters.    In  company  with  the  Patriarch,  Omar 
visited  the  sacred  placeB  of  the  city,  and  courteously  dis- 
cussed its  religious  antiquities.    With  that  strict  and 
honourable  observance  of  the  faith  of  Treaties,  which 
certainly  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  primitive 
manners  of  the  Moslems,  he  refused  to  perform  his  de- 
votions in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  lest  his  ex- 
ample, as  he  told  the  Patriarch,  should  bo  used  as  a 
pretext  by  his  followers  for  depriving  the  Christians  of 
the  edifice :  but  he  directed  that  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  should  be  cleared  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Mosque,  which  soon  became  the  most  splendid  seat  of 
the  Moslem  worship  in  the  East.    Having  regulated  the 
administration  of  the  city,  he  retraced  his  steps  in  a  tew 
days  into  Arabia  to  occupy  again  his  simple  residence  at 
the  Tomb  of  h»  Prophet ;  and  Jerusalem  sank  under 
that  grievous  bondage  to  an  infidel  yoke,  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  less  than  a  century  during1 
the  Crusades,  she  has  remained  to  the  present  hour.* 

During  the  continued  successes  of  the  Saracens,  the  Triple  coo- 
Emperor  Herodhis,  who,  in  a  slothful  old  age,  could  be  lQelt,ofti* 


khJ;f  it; 


age,  C 

roused,  neither  by  the  memory  of  his  post  feme,  nor  the  u| 
sense  of  present  dishonour,  had  hitherto  remained  in  i  tv  mS- 
Antioch  ;  only  to  discourage  his  subjects  by  withholding  jufptumct 
his  person  from  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Syria  torn- 
But  at  length  terrified  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  P*,t<1- 
Saracen  arms,  he  bode  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  and  *" 
embarking  for  Constantinople  finally  abandoned  the 
richest  Province  of  his  Empire  to  the  Musulman  con- 
querors.   His  pusillanimous  flight,  which  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  son  Constantine,  became  a  signal  for 
the  universal  submission  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  the 
rovers  of  the  Arabian  Deserts  were  left,  in  triumphant 
possession  of  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  East ;  and 
the  settlement  of  their  victorious  bands  in  the  conquered 
Provinces,  prepared  Damascus  to  become  in  the  next 
generation,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Musulman  Empire.f 

The  conquest  of  Syria  had  been  bequeathed  to  Omar  jj.  Coo- 
by  the  enterprise  of  his  predecessor:  but  two  acquisitions  que*  of 
of*  not  inferior  splendour  were  the  undivided  glory  of  his  VtaM- 
own  Khalifete.    These  were  Persia  and  Egypt.    In  tho 
same  year,  indeed, — the  first  of  his  reign — in  which 
Ahu-Beker  despatched  the  Moslems  into  Syria,  he  had  First  h> 
attemptcd  the  invasion  of  Persia;  and  the  simultaneous' ro^kcftl 
assault  of  the  mighty  Empires  of  both  the  Csesars  and 
of  Chosroes  was  not  too  gigantic  a  project  for  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Cititen  of  Mecca.    When  the  principal  army 
of  the  Moslems  crossed  the  Syrian  frontier,  a  second 
force  under  Kaled  was  directed  to  the  batiks  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  the  first  tribute  which  enriched  the 
Treasury  at  Medina,  as  the  fruit  of  foreign  conquest, 
was  extorted  by  his  sword  from  some  of  the  Christian 
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subject*  of  the  Persian  Monarchy.    But  the  services  of 
Kalcd  wen  soon  diverted  to  the  Syrian  war ;  the  inva- 
sion of  Persia  was  confided  to  less  able  commanders ; 
sod  the  repulse  of  the  Moslem*  in  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  suspended  the  designs  of  Abn-Beker  in  that 
quarter.    In  the  third  year  of  Omar's  reign,  when  the 
sitcct-fot-s  of  their  brethren  in  Syria  had  attracted  the 
fanatical  or  rapacious  ardour  of  new  myriads  from  the 
Arabian  Deserts,  Omar  devoted  a  formidable  army  to 
iu«*al  of  the  renewal  of  the  Persian  invasion.    Tlie  Monarchy  of 
the  Saasauides  was  at  tiuU  epoch  in  an  equal  state  of 
and  disorder  with  the  Empire  of  Con&tao- 
;  and  the  enthusiastic  valour  of  thirty  thousand 
Arab  warriors  was  vainly  opposed  by  a  feeble  multitude, 
rather  than  an  army,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Persians.    Yet  it  wee  not  without  an  obstinate 
ami  doubtful  conflict  of  four  days  on  the  plains  of  Cade* 
sis,  two  jouroies  from  Cuia,  that  the  Moslems  finally 
triumphed.    The  General  of  the  Persians  was  slain; 
toe  Great  Standard  of  their  Monarchy  was  captured ;  and 
the  remains  of  their  routed  host  were  pursued  across  the 
Tigris.  The  whole  Province  of  Irak  or  Assyria  submitted 
to  the  sceptre  of  the  Kbalif;  and  the  sack  of  Uesiphon 
loaded  the  Moslems  with  incredible  wealth. 
The  spoils  of  Barbaric  splendour   the  obscure  ex- 
rmnphm  Unction  of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  and  the  uninteresting 
o.    revolutions  of  Oriental  servitude,  are  little  worthy  of 
arresting  our  attention.    It  may  suffice  to  notice  that  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Cbosroes,  in  his  flight  to  the 
hills  of  Media,  gathered  around  him  a  new  host  of  his 
subjects,  and  turned  to  face  his  pursuers,  only  to  en- 
be  had  sought  a  miserable  refuge  for  his  remaining  days 
among  the  Scythian  shepherds,  his  People,  though 
abandoned  by  their  ruler,  hazarded  a  third  encounter  for 
the  independence  of  their  Monarchy,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  Religion  ;  and  that  the  crowning  carnage 
of  the  battle  of  Nevahend,  styled  by  the  Arabs  "  the 
victory  of  victories,''  finally  subjected  them  to  the  Empire 
of  the  Khalifa.   The  ancient  Government  and  institu- 
tions of  Persia  were  overthrown ;  the  Religion  of  Zoro- 
aster wan  proscribed  ;  the  alternative  of  death  or  oon- 
vcision  was  offered  to  an  Idolatrous  People;  and  the 
Body  of  the  nation,  under  the  scimitars  of  their  con- 
querors, embraced  the  profession  of  Islam.  The  Empire 
of  Persia  was  reduced  to  tlie  rank  of  a  Saracen  Province; 
and  Omar,  transferring  the  seat  of  its  Government  to 
the  Western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  founding  a 
new  Capita!  at  Cuia,*  there  established  his  Lieutenant 
and  a  numerous  colony  of  the  victorious  Arabs. 

While  the  Saracen  leaders  were  extending  the  Eastern 
limits  of  the  Khalifate  to  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Oxua,  tlieir  brethren  were  rapidly  spreading  the 
dominion  of  their  arms  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
West.    After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Amrou,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Commanders  of  that  war,  extracted  a 
Imwwby  dubious  permission  from  the  Khalif  to  attempt  the  inva- 
'  *  J*    sion  of  Eprypt ;  and.  nt  the  head  of  only  four  thousand 
■U.-Ir'1  m*n«  the  intrepid  Lieutenant  anticipated  the  irresok- 
tion  of  his  master,  or  the  envioas  opposition  of  the 
Council  at  Medina,  by  a  rapid  advance  to  the  frontier. 
In  at  first  sanctioning  the  bold  design  of  Anuou,  Omar 
had  consulted  only  the  kindred  impulse  of  his  own 
magnanimous  and  enthusiastic  spirit  :  but  worked  upon 
either  by  the  more  timid  opinions  or  the  interested  ia- 
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trip  ics  of  his  counsellors,  he  began  to  weigh  the  magnitude  The  Single 
of  the  enterprise  against  the  scanty  force  of  his  Syrian  Khalifat*, 
army,  and  to  repent  tlie  hasty  approbation  into  winch 
he  had  been  surprised.    A  messenger  was  despatched 
after  the  army  with  a  Letter  of  instructions,  which  be- 
trayed the  anxious  indecision  of  the  Khalif's  mind. 
"  If  this  Epistle  reaches  yon,"  he  wrote  to  Amrou, 
"  while  you  are  yet  in  Syria,  return  :  but  if  you  have 
already  entered  Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  rely  irfeioh'tion 
upon  the  succour  of  your  brethren,  and  may  the  blessing  of  ( 
of  God  be  upon  you."    The  messenger  of  the  Khalif 
overtook  the  army  ere  it  had  cleared  the  Syrian  confines : 
but  Amrou,  whether  he  suspected  the  malice  of  his 
euemies,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  indebted  to  his 
friends  for  some  secret  intelligence  of  the  contents  of  the 
Letter,  pursued  his  march  across  the  frontier,  and  would 
not  admit  the  messenger  until  the  audience  could  clearly  *'la!  01 
be  given  on  the  Egyptian  soil.    The  letter  was  then  mrou' 
opened ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  expedition  became  an 
act  of  obedicucc  to  its  contents. 

This  singular,  though  often  repeated  anecdote,  was  Hatred  of 
the  prelude  to  the  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  aud  the  long  the  inhabi- 


Musulman  dominion  of  twelve  centuries.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  Saracen  invaders  was  welcomed  by  the 


against  the 
Greek  Go- 
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Coptic  heretics,  or  native  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  wrnmeat. 
Country,  who  had  long  groaned  under  the  Civil  tyranny 
and  religious  persecution  of  the  Eastern  Emperors. 
They  received  the  fierce  disciples  of  the  Koran  with 
thoughtless  joy  as  the  deliverers  of  their  National 
Church ;  their  ready  submission  and  secret  aid  favoured  Their  ready 
the  progress  of  the  Musulman  arms  ;  and,  by  a  volun-  «ua«i»sioo 
tary  Treaty,  a  Christian  People  purchased  toleration  for  JV^*1: 
their  Religion  at  the  price  of  perpetual  allegiance  and  tho  sm^. 
tribute  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed.    The  fortress  con*, 
of  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  from  the  East,  and  Us 
Greek  garrison  were  easily  reduced  ;  and  Memphis,  after 
a  more  obstinate  siege  of  seven  months,  shared  a  similar 
fate.    The  Greek  rulers  and  colonists  of  Egypt,  who  Flight  of 
formed  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  fled  from  the  theC 
Provinces  down  the  Nile ;  the  leal  of  the  Egyptians  cut 
off  the  escape  of  distant  garrisons,  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  Saracens  with  provisions,  and  assisted  their  pur- 
suit with  aU  the  facilities  of  transport ;  aud  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  power  in  Egypt  were  soon  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Alexandria. 

Favoured  by  its  maritime  position  and  wealth,  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  its  abundant  means  of  de- 
fence,  and  the  spirit  of  its  Greek  population,  that  city — 
the  second  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  political  importance, 
and  the  first  commercial  emporium  of  the  World — might 
easily  have  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Saracens,  if  the 
Eu)|M-ror  Ileradius  had  not  been  insensible  alike  to  the 
sufferings  and  interests  of  his  subjects  and  the  safety 
and  honour  of  his  throne.  Though  the  sea  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greek  navy,  and  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria was  uninterruptedly  open  for  the  introduction  of 
reiulorcenienta  aud  provisions,  the  fnhabitants  were 
abandoned  by  tlie  Imperial  neglect  to  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  their  own  despair.  Their  defence  was,  not-  ^J^'^'j. 
withstanding,  resolute  and  protracted ;  and  in  the  Annals  t^^# 
of  Saracen  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria  has  been 
marked  as  the  most  important  and  arduous  of  its  enter- 
prises. The  efforts  of  the  Khalif  were  adequate  to  the 
necessity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  ;  and  they 
were  enthusiastically  answered  by  the  teal  of  his  People. 
Roused  by  his  appeal,  and  tempted  by  the  splendour  of 
the  prize,  both  the  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war,  and  uew 
3  b  2 
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Hl*tory.  hordes  from  the  Tribes  of  the  Desert,  crowded  to  the 
1  Camp  of  Amrou  ;  fresh  numbers  supplied  the  waste  of 
fourteen  months  of  perpetual  combats  under  the  walls 
of  the  besieged  city ;  and  after  a  loss  of  twenty-three 
thousand  Moslems,  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  was  at 
length  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  Alexandria.  The 
Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  num. 
here  ami  Amrou  announced  to  his  master  *4'0at  tne  SUD. 

c*n«,  nn4  Crowned  with  the  glories  of  its  triple  conquest — of 
completion  Syria,  of  Persia,  and  of  Egypt — the  Khalifate  of  Omar 
cf  the  con-  deserves  lo  be  distinguished  as  the  Heroic  Age  of  Sara- 
cen History.  For  nearly  a  century,  indeed,  after  its  ter- 
mination, the  Arabian  arms  were  still  impelled  through 
their  triumphant  career,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of 
but  the  gigantic  foundations  of  the  Saracen 
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power  were  perfected  in  this  short  period  of  less  than 
ten  years.  The  subsequent  extension  of  the  Arabian 
oflfcrsna"  Empire  only  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  its  dismember- 
°  ment;  and  entailed  the  quick  and  chequered  vicissitudes 
of  revolution  and  conquest.  But  the  Khalifate  of  Omar 
is  the  era  of  the  secure  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  Saracen  Empire  and  Faith ;  and  throughout  the 
extensive  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  were  com- 
pressed under  his  sceptre,  the  false  Religion  of  Moham- 
med has  been  permitted  to  this  hour,  by  the  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  Providence,  to  maintain  its  peculiar  and 
unbroken  dominion. 

In  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  the 
fresh  and  vigorous  enthusiasm  of  the  personal  compa- 
nions and  proselytes  of  Mohammed  was  exercised  and 
expended  ;  and  the  generation  of  warriors,  whose  simple 
fanaticism  had  been  inflamed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Pseudo-prophet,  was  in  a  great  measure  consumed  in 
the  sanguinary  combats  and  perpetual  toils  of  ten  ardu- 
ous campaigns.  In  one  season  alone,  at  the  close  of 
the  Syrian  war,  which  is  mournfully  celebrated  in 
their  Annals  as  "the  year  of  destruction,"  no  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  Moslems  were  swept  away  by 
Pestilence.  Among  its  victims  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  companions  of  the  Prophet  himself;  and 
in  particular  Abu-Obeidah,  Serjabil,  and  Yezid.  Kaled, 
who,  with  the  presumption  of  a  true  fanatic,  believed 
that  he  had  borne  a  charmed  life  through  the  dangers 
of  a  hundred  battles,  was  spared  from  this  visitation  only 
to  fall  a  prey,  three  years  later,  to  the  exhaustion  of 
disease  and  the  corroding  passions  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
The  injustice  of  Omar  to  the  merits  of  this  fiery  cham- 
pion of  the  Saracen  cause,  is  the  only  stain  upon  the 
character  of  that  great  Khalif.  He  was  prompted  by 
some  unexplained  cause  of  hatred,  to  encourage  a  base 
cLargc  of  peculation  against  the  hero  of  the  Syrian  war; 
and  Kaled  was  treated  with  gross  indignity,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  heavy  fine.  He  endured  his  injuries  with 
exemplary  forbearance;  and  the  hononrable  proof  of 
his  poverty  exposed  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  But  he 
died  broken-hearted  ;  and  the  tears  which  the  repentant 
Khalif  shed  over  his  tomb,  were  loo  late  an  atonement 
for  the  persecution  which  had  bowed  the  hero  to  his 
grave. f 

Contrast  of     In  the  Moslem  ranks,  a  new  generation  of  their  sons. 

their  de-     «  *  

tceutkotf.       •  A  bo!  fe  As,  (Anmalrt  JsVwfan.)  p.  73.    Oektoy,  vol.  L  ad  p.  362. 

f  TheM  touching  circumvUutcrs  relative  to  the  wrungs  which 
hroke  the  vtern  heart  of  the  fiercest  cluwipion  of  the  Koran,  re- 
mained undiscovered  either  by  Oeltley  or  Gibbon,  ami  they  l.uve 
bean  interwoven  into  the  thread  of  ~ 
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CoUhlrynien,  and  proselytes,  quickly  'replaced  the  first  The  KbA 
conquerors  of  Asia  and  Africa :  but  the  national  and  Khifcfrie. 
religious  character  of  the  primitive  converts  of  Mo- 
hammed was  as  rapidlv  modified  in  their  descendants 
by  the  fruits  of  their  success.  The  original  disciples  of 
the  Koran  had  been  animated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of 
fanaticism ;  and  the  simple  self-denial  and  voluntary 
poverty  which  marked  the  lives  of  Abu-Beker  and 
Omar,  Abu-Obeidah  and  Kaled,  are  traits  which  they 
shared  in  common  with  the  general  body  of  their  devout 
and  abstemious  brethren.  Though  the  duty  of  extend- 
ing their  Religion  by  the  sword  had  a  ready  incentive  in 
the  spirit  of  predatory  warfare  which  they  brought  from 
their  Deserts,  their  ambition  and  rapacity  were  passions, 
artfully  encouraged  indeed  by  the  doctrines  of  then- 
Faith,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  all-absorbing  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  inspired.    They  fought  for  P™u*v 

dominion  and  wealth  :  but  they  were  equally  ready  to  J"""** 

,  <•        .     >       the  onff.ni 

exchange  sublunary  objects  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom  discijJrtuf 

and  the  rewards  of  Paradise.    The  hordes  of  the  Desert  the  Koran, 
might  be  tempted  by  the  wealth  of  Syria  and  Persia : 
but  their  ranks  were  unquestionably  thronged  with 
fanatics  also,  who  had  learned  to  despise  the  fading 
delights  of  this  World,  and  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
imaginary  cause  of  Heaven.    The  new  luxuries  and  IUr»ri4 
riches  of  the  Imperial  Provinces,  the  voluptuous  pleasures  eonujitws. 
of  opulent  cities,  the  possession  of  fertile  lands,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  a  delicious  climate,  wrought  their 
natural  effects  upon  the  ntde  and  hungry  wanderers  of 
the  Arabian  sands  :  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  policy, 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  their  conquests,  ex- 
tinguished the  simplicity  of  their  fanaticism ;  and  the 
thirnt  of  wealth,  which  was  inspired  by  the  wants  of  in-  Gi"**rf 
creasing  luxury,  corrupted  the  sincerity  and  single-  luto"' 
minded  devotion  or  their  religious  and  patriotic  profes- 
sion.   Among  the  Saracen  conquerors  of  Damascus, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Alexandria,  there  abounded  examples  of 
the  most  fiery  valour,  coupled  with  the  most  heroic 
sacrifice  of  fortune  and  person  and  life,  the  most  com- 
plete abandonment  of  self,  to  the  fancied  will  of  Heaven, 
and  the  common  cause  of  fellow-countrymen  and  be- 
lievers :  among  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  armies  but  a 
generation  later,  in  place  of  this  stern  rivslry  of  fanati- 
cal but  generous  virtue,  there  are  visible  only  the  darkest 
and  most  grovelling  passions  which  are  engendered  in 
the  perfidious  intrigues  and  slothful  despotism  of  Orien- 
tal Courts.    Domestic  treason,  and  intestine  discord,  and  cruse, 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  sword  of  Civil  war, 
alternately  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  Moslem  World. 
The  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  disciples  of 
Islam,  was  most  strikingly  preserved  in  the  inviolable 
sanctity  with  which  the  office  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
first  two  successors  was  regarded  ;  but  the  charm  was 
for  ever  broken  from  the  hour  m  which  the  venerated 
Omar  fell,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  stroke  AM«u 
of  an  assassin.    The  motive  of  the  murderer  could  tiontf 
scarcely  be  either  religious  or  political :  his  crime  was  l)m»t- 
the  first  act  of  treason  which  defiled  the  Khalifate ;  *• 
but  it  was  the  signal  and  the  precedent  for  a  thousand 
bloody  tragedies,  of  regicide  and  tyranny,  conspiracy 
and  massacre.    It  is  the  event  which  offers  a  marked 
termination  to  the  first  epoch  of  the  Saracen  fortunes, 
the  epoch  of  pure  fanaticism,  or  the  Heroic  Age 
of  Saracen  virtue  and  achievement ;  it  introduced  the 
first  germ  of  anarchy  into  the  annals  of  the  Khalif- 
ate ;  and  it  is  the  point  from  which  we  shall  begin  to 
move  with  accelerated  rapidity  through  the  disorderly 
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ni<»«8  and  (be  troubled  aeries  of  the  Commander*  of  the 
Faithful.* 

On  his  death-bed,  Omar  refused  to  charge  his  soul 
with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  successor.  With 
equal  impartiality  he  rejected  the  names  of  Ali  and  of 
his  own  son ;  and  committed  the  election  of  a  new 
Khalif  to  six  of  the  most  respected  of  his  counsellors. 
AH  was  of  the  number;  and  he  might  easily  have 
secured  the  suffrages  of  the  other  five,  if  his  proud 
spirit  could  have  submitted  to  the  restrictions  which 
they  desired  to  impose.  These,  indeed,  it  is  probable, 
were  more  nominal  than  real ;  since  it  seems  only 
to  have  been  required  that  he  should  swear  to  govern 
according  to  the  Koran,  tradition,  and  the  example 
of  his  two  predecessors.  Under  these  limitations,  the 
ambitious  and  less  scrupulous  Othman,  the  Secretary 
of  Mohammed,  accepted  the  office  of  Commander  of  the 
Faithful ;  and  his  accession  ushered  in  a  reign,  distin- 
guished by  the  successful  prosecution  of  foreign  con- 
quest, and  the  ominous  growth  of  domestic  anarchy. 

The  personal  character  of  the  new  Khalif  encouraged 
die  increasing  licentiousness  of  faction :  his  old  age 
was  feeble  and  imprudent ;  his  temper  was  confiding  and 
lavish ;  and  his  administration  was  at  once  rash  and 
imbecile,  irresolute  and  partial.  His  doating  fondness 
for  his  family  was  disgracefully  contrasted  with  the  self- 
denial  of  his  predecessors ;  and  one  of  the  first  acta  of 
his  reign  exhibited  a  mixture  of  injustice  and  favouritism, 
which  had  nearly  entailed  the  loss  of  Egypt,  and  was 
sufficient  to  alienate  the  afTection  of  the  Musulmans. 
He  recalled  the  victorious  Amrou  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  Country,  in  which  his  politic  talents:,  his  firm 
justice,  and  his  generous  clemency  had  won  the  love  of 
tbe  People,  without  forfeiting  the  attachment  of  his  sol- 
diery. After  his  departure,  the  Rvzantine  Court  was 
roused  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Egypt;  a  Grecian 
fleet  and  army  made  a  descent  at  Alexandria,  and  occu- 
pied the  harbour  and  fortifications ;  and  the  Egyptians, 
dreading  to  fall  again  under  the  yoke  and  vengeance  of 
their  former  oppressors,  implored  the  Khalif  to  restore 
Amrou  to  his  command.  Othman  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  wishes  to  the  public  necessity ;  and  Amrou 
drove  the  Greeks  a  second  time  into  the  sea.  Another 
descent  nf  the  Imperial  forces  summoned  the  heroic 
Saracen  from  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests  in  Western 
Africa ;  and  the  obstinate  resistance,  which  he  en- 
countered in  a  third  siege  of  Alexandria,  provoked  him 
to  swear,  that  if  God  again  permitted  him  to  expel  the 
Greek  Infidels  from  a  post,  which  it  had  been  so  easy 
for  them  to  reoccupy  and  defend,  he  would  make  the 
city  as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  courtezan. 
On  the  last  successful  assault,  he  redeemed  his  pledge 
by  demolishing  the  walls :  but  he  arrested  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians ;  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Monr/ue  of  Mercy  marked  to  future  Ages 
the  spot  on  which  the  Saracen  conqueror  stayed  the 
avenging  fury  of  his  troops. 

While  Amrou  was  consolidating  the  dominion  of  his 
weak  and  ungrateful  master  in  Egypt,  the  Generals  of 
Othman  in  the  East  were  widely  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  tie  Khalifate.  On  the  one  side,  repassing  the  Tigris 
at  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and  turning  Westward,  the 
Moslem  armies  severed  large  tracts  of  Armenia  and 

•  The  authorities  for  the  Khalifate  of  Omar  are,  Abijfwla,  (An- 
t*le,  MoOemtci.)  p.  67— 75.  Orklcr,  Hiii.  t.f  tht  Sarnnnt.  vol.  i. 
p.  117,  »d  /»  tc.  D-Hcibtlof,  Bib.  OnaXolr,  Art.  Om*r.  Gibbon, 
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Mesopotamia  from  the  Greek  Empire,  and  connected 
their  conquests  with  the  great  Saracen  Province  of  Syria. 
On  the  opposite  frontier  of  Persia,  at  the  extreme  East, 
the  successful  invasion  of  Khorasan  carried  the  Saracen 
arms  into  the  region  of  independent  Tartary ;  and  a 
short  and  triumphant  war  extended  the  frontiers  of  their 
Empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus. 

The  secure  establishment  of  the  Musulman  dominion 
in  Egypt,  opened  the  road  for  the  conquest  of  Western 
Africa.  The  ambitious  and  pious  design  of  carrying 
the  sword  and  the  Koran  through  its  unexplored  regions 
was  approved  by  the  counsellors  of  Othman  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Arabian  Tribes ;  and  twenty  thousand 
warriors  marched  from  their  native  Deserts  to  reinforce 
the  Musulman  army  in  Egypt  for  the  expedition.  Its 
command  was  bestowed  by  the  partiality  of  the  Khalif 
upon  his  foster-brother  Abdallah,  who  had  supplanted 
the  superior  merit  of  Amrou;  and  the  new  Lieutenant 
led  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  the  siege  of  Tripoli. 
The  Prefect  Gregory,  who  governed  the  vast  African 
Provinces  as  the  representative  of  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
collected  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Greeks  and  Moorish  or  Barbarian  auxiliaries  to  oppose 
the  invaders ;  and  a  furious  and  sanguinary  battle  of 
several  days'  continuance  terminated  as  usual  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Saracen  valour  and  fanaticism.  The 
Prefect  Gregory  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir* — the 
new  Kaled  of  this  war — wliose  impetuous  courage  and 
skilful  conduct  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Abdallah, 
and  mainly  achieved  the  victory.  Its  fruits  were  lost  for 
a  time  by  the  ravages  of  an  epidemical  disease,  and  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  climate  in  the  Moslem 
ranks ;  and  though  the  African  Provincials  submitted 
on  all  sides  to  the  conquerors,  their  diminished  army 
withdrew,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  months,  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  laden  with  wealth  and  captives.  The 
booty  was  so  immense  that,  in  the  division,  each  foot- 
soldier  received  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold :  but  no  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  ravaged  Province  was  for  the  present 
attempted  ;  and,  during  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
the  African  conquests  were  suspended  by  the  intestine 
disorders  into  which  the  Khalilate  was  now  plunged. 

In  the  appropriation  of  the  African  spoil,  the  Khalif, 
under  the  colour  of  a  nominal  sale,  granted  the  fifth, 
which  belonged  to  the  State,  to  a  rapacious  favourite ; 
and  this  act  of  absurd  and  fraudulent  prodigality  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  public  discontent,  which  had 
been  already  provoked  by  his  partiality  for  his  own 
family.  The  presumption  of  the  dotard  in  occupying 
the  highest  seat  of  his  Prophet's  pulpit,  though  his  two 
predecessors  had  displayed  their  humility  in  never 
ascending  above  the  first  or  second  step,  had  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  the  fanatics  of  Medina ;  and  the  cry  of 
religious  indignation  was  raised  to  exasperate  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  On  all  sides,  from  Egypt  and 
Persia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  from  the  Tribes  of  the 
Arabian  Desert*,  the  disaffected  Musulmans  gathered  in 
arms;  and  approaching  Medina,  the  rebels  sent  on 
insolent  message  to  their  Sovereign  either  to  execute 
justice  or  to  descend  from  his  throne.    The  feeble 
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*  The  Romantic  tale  of  th«  jiruweu  and  beauty  of  the  daughter 
of  Gregory,  and  the  fate  of  the  Araaioa,  whose  baud  was  the  pro- 
mised priie  of  valour  to  both  armiea.  has  been  imjjicidy  cu|»ed, 
and  may  be  read  ia  all  the  more  voluminous  narratives  of  this 
African  war :  —but  it  is  too  luog,  unless  it  had  been  mo 
for  uur  present  |nupo«e. 
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Othman,  appalled  at  the  eitent  of  the  revolt,  endea- 
voured by  a  prompt  acknowledgment  of  hi*  errors  to 
appease  the  resentment  of  the  insurgents  and  persuade 
their  separation.  Dot  their  subsiding  irritation  was 
rekindled  by  the  malignant  and  ambitious  instigation  of 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  who  desired  to  seat 
one  of  her  friends  on  the  throne  of  the  Kbalifate  By 
her  machinations,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Khalifs  own 
Secretary,  a  forged  order  for  the  assaoai  nation  of  the 
Lieutenant,  whom  Othman  had  been  compelled  to  name 
for  the  command  in  Egypt,  was  secretly  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  from  the  insurgent  army  of  that 
Province.  Thin  atrocious  artifice  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  rebels  again  to  the  highest  degree  of  fury ;  and  they 
besieged  the  Khalif  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  Palace. 
Othman,  together  with  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the 
Moslems,  had  lost  the  only  defence  of  his  person  ;  his 
helplessness  was  unsuccoured  by  the  favourites  who  had 
preyed  on  his  facile  disposition  ;  and  he  was  abandoned 
by  their  desertion  to  the  popular  vengeance  which  they 
had  provoked  against  him.  For  some  time,  though 
his  food  and  water  were  intercepted,  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  rebels  recoiled  from  the  last  act  of  violence 
against  the  sacred  person  of  a  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Prophet.  But  at  length  the  arts  of  his  mortal 
enemies  prevailed ;  and  after  a  generous  but  uie tlectual 
effort  on  the  part  of  Hassan  and  H ossein,  the  sons  of 
Ali,  to  protect  him,  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were  burst 
open,  the  principal  conspirators  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  aged  Khalif  sat  patiently  expecting  the  signal 
of  death,  and  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  Othman  fell, 
pierced  by  innumerable  wounds.! 

The  murder  of  Othman  was  followed  at  Medina 
by  an  anarchy  of  five  days,  terminated  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Ali  to  the  throne  of  the  Prophet.  The  proud 
Chief  of  the  House  of  Haschem  is  declared  to  have 
acceded  with  reluctance  to  the  irregular  voices  of  a 
tumultuary  Assembly  :  but  his  positive  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  the  conspirators  from  Egypt  would  have 
provoked  a  general  massacre ;  and  Ali,  while  be  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  presumptuous  interference 
of  strangers,  consented  to  receive  the  throne  from 
the  formal  suffrages  of  the  legitimate  electors — the 
Chieftains  of  the  Arabian  Tribes.  Their  proffered  alle- 
giance appeared  to  confirm  the  proposal  of  the  insur- 
gents: but  anticipating  the  calumnious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Ayesha,  his  personal  and  deadly  enemy,  and  of 
the  family  of  Ommia,  the  hereditary  rivals  of  hie  House, 
the  new  Khalif  declined  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Chiefs  in  private ;  and  proceeding  to  the  Mosque  in  the 
ordinary  simplicity  of  his  attire — in  his  coarse  turban 
and  cotton  gown— bearing  his  slippers  in  one  hand  and 
his  tx>w,  which  served  for  a  staff,  in  the  other,  he  there 
accepted  the  right  hand  of  each  Chieftain  as  the  public 
token  of  his  fealty. 

But  the  same  deficiency  in  the  arts  of  worldly  policy, 
which  had  probably  so  long  retarded  the  elevation  of 
Ah  to  the  throne  of  Mohammed,  involved  his  reign  in 
and  calamity.  At  the  outset,  with  equal  im- 
he  neglected  either  to  conciliate  the  adherence 
the  persons  of  Zobeir  and  Telha.  two  of  the 
mong  the  Saracen  Commanders.  He 
ed  their  vindictive  enmity  by  refusing  them  the 
govern meut  of  Oufa  and  Bassora ;  and  he  suffered  them 
to  escape  from  Medina  accompanied  by  Ayesha  for  the 

•  Abulfrda,  p.  mierbcK  Art.  Oliman.  Ockl<y, 

Gibbon,  Mail*,  u;  ,upri 


purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion.  From  TheSs^ 
various  causes,  must  of  the  Lieutenants  in  the  Provinces  Khal^. 
were  disaffected  from  the  person  of  the  new  Khalif;  and 
his  indiscreet  violence  in  recalling  them  to  Medina  pro- 
voked their  resistance.  The  hereditary  influence  und 
enmity  of  Moawiyah,  the  sun  of  Abu  Soman,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Family  of  Ommia,  who  communded 
in  Syria,  rendered  him  the  moat  dangerous  of  the  male- 
contents  ;  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  was  his 
zealous  confederate ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  requiring 
justice  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Khalif,  the  Syrian 
army  was  seduced  from  its  allegiance  to  his  successor. 
The  sons  of  Ali  had  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of 
Othman,  while  Ayesha  and  her  party  had  instigated  his 
assassination :  yet  that  abandoned  woman,  who  bated 
the  new  Khalif  even  more  than  she  had  done  his  feeble 
predecessor,  declared  herself,  in  concert  witli  Moawiyah, 
the  avenger  of  the  blood  which  she  had  assisted  in  shed- 
ding, ana  pretended  to  identify  the  cause  of  Ali  with  that 
of  the  murderers.  The  bloody  shirt  of  Othman  was 
suspended  over  the  pulpit  of  I  Damascus ;  and,  inflamed 
by  the  spectacle,  eighty  thousand  Moslems  in  Syria  were 
persuaded  by  the  example  of  Amrou  to  swear 
against  Ali,  and  to  proclaim  Moawiyah  as  the 
Khalif  in  his  stead. 

The  first  storm  of  Civil  war,  however,  gathered  on  the  Pint  Cir2 
confines  of  Persia,  whither  Ayesha  had  fled  with  Zobeir  fj  Ai 
and  Telha.  These  confederates  soon  assembled  in 
arms  ;  and  though  it  shocked  the  reverential  feelings  of 
the  more  scrupulous  among  the  Moslems  that  the  widow 
of  the  Prophet  should  expose  her  person  in  the  indecent 
publicity  of  a  Camp,  yet  her  presence  was  esteemed  by 
the  popular  superstition  as  a  proof  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
cause,  and  an  infallible  earnest  of  its  success.  The 
ranks  of  her  party  were  rapidly  swollen  into  a  formi- 
dable army ;  and  by  the  surprise  and  defeat  ot  )i  is  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Khalif  was  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  his 
personal  appearance  in  the  field.  Age  had  not  chilled 
the  martial  activity  of  Ali ;  and  passing  from  Medina 
into  Persia  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  loyal  Arabs, 
who  were  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  of  the  men  of 

under  the  walls  of  Bnssora.  Bolh  Telha  and  Zobeir  lUltleof 
were  slain  in  the  conflict ;  and  the  widow  of  Moham- 
med was  led  a  captive  into  the  presence  of  Ali.  She 
had  fearlessly  assumed  her  station,  to  animate  her 
followers,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  above  threescore 
men  who  successively  led  her  camel  by  the  bridle  were 
killed  or  disabled;  and  her  very  litter  hud  been  pierced 
by  countless  showers  of  arrows.    Around  her  person, 


anil  it  was  not  until 


Day< 


her  followers  continually  rallied; 
the  animal  on  which  she  was  mo 
that  the  victory — which  is  hence  known  in  Arabian 
History  as  the  Day  of  the  Camd—v.  **  decided.  She  or 
was  received  by  the  conqueror  with  the  respect  which 
was  still  due  to  the  widow  of  the  Prophet  and  the  mother 
of  the  Faithful :  but  Ali  firmly  though  gently  constrained 
an  immediate  return  to  her  becoming  retirement  at  the 
Tomb  of  Mohammed ;  and  she  was  escorted  by  his  own 
sons  to  her  former  residence  at  Medina. 

After  this  success,  the  Khalif  advanced  to  encounter  Contest  , 
a  more  formidable  ontagouist  in  the  person  of  Moawiyah  ;  £'^f^ 
and  on  the  great  plain  of  Siffin,  near  the 
the  confines  of  Persia  and  Syria,  the  contending  forces 
of  Islam  drew  out  to  decide  in  Civil  warfare  the  first 
among  a  thousand  contests  for  the  throne  of  their 
Prophet.    The  event  was  held  in  suspense  during  a 
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desultory  bnt  sanguinary  flekl  of  above  a  hundred  days ; 
but  in  every  skirmish  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  K  halif 
to  triumph  ;  in  every  charge  the  tremendous 
of  his  youth  revived  with  the  occasion,  and 
death  and  dismay  through  the  rank*  of  the 
rebels.    The  generous  humanity  of  Ali  shone  in  the 
contest  as  conspicuously  as  his  valour:  his  followers 
were  strictly  commanded  to  await  the  attack  of  their 
Moslem  brethren,  and  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  fugitives; 
to  respect  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  honour  of  the 
female  captives.    To  prevent  the  effusion  of  Musulman 
blood,  he  nobly  proposed  to  his  rival  to  decide  their  title 
by  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  •  "  How  long,"  was  the 
indignant  message  of  the  hero,  "  how  long  shall  the 
people  waste  their  lives  in  our  controversy  ?  I  challenge 
thee  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  Gad  and  the  sword 
between  us."    But  Moavriyah  declined  this  fearful  trial 
of  his  merits  against  the  proverbial  valour  of  the  K  halif; 
and  the  increasing  slaughter  of  his  followers  prepared 
him  for  the  alternative  of  flight.    Of  his  army  the  im- 
mense number  of  forty-five  thousand  had  already  fallen, 
while  Ali  had  sustained  an  inferior  loss  of  twenty-five 
thousand ;  and  after  a  last  nocturnal  encounter,  the 
victory  of  the  Khal  If  seemed  no  longer  doubtful :  when 
its  fruits  were  suddenly  lost  to  him  by  an  artful  stra- 
tagem of  Amrou.    That  Chieftain  caused  his  troops  to 
hoist  the  Koran  on  the  points  of  their  lances ;  his  cry 
that  the  sacred  volume  ought  to  decide  all  differences 
was  caught  up  bv  the  enthusiasm  of  both  armies ;  and 
Ali,  after  vainly  representing  to  his  Arabs  the  insidious- 
ness  of  the  appeal,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  hollow 
truce  and  a  drsgracenil  compromise.    He  drew  off  his 
army  in  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa ;  his  partisans 
were  discouraged ;  his  authority  declined  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  an  open  revolt  rapidly  spread  through  every 
Province  of  the  Khalifate.    By  the  intrigues  of  his  crall y 
rival,  not  only  Syria,  but  Egypt   and  Arabia  were 
already  completely  sednced  from  their  allegiance,  when 
the  stroke  of  fanaticism  anticipated  the  last  triumph  of 
rebellion.    In  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  three  devotees 
agreed  that  the  peace  of  Religion  could  only  be  seen  red 
by  the  common  death  of  Moawiyah,  of  his  friend  Amrou, 
ajraiu  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Ali.    Each  fanatic 
iWe  his  victim  and  poisoned  his  dagger :  but  the  only 
fatal  blow  reached  the  heart  of  Ali.    The  first  assassin 
mistaking  the  person  of  Amrou  stabbed  a  Secretary  in 
his  place;  the  second,  at  Damascus,  inflicted  only  a 
dangerous  wound  on  Moawiyah  ;  but,  in  the  Mosque  of 
Cufa,  the  third,  with  an  unerring  aim,  plnnged  Iris 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  K halif,  who  expired  merct- 
ftilly  exhorting  his  children  not  to  prolong  the  death  of 
his  murderer  by  needless  torture.* 

The  death  of  All  left  the  rich  pri«  of  the  Moham- 
medan Empire  to  the  undisputed  grwp  of  his  rival. 
Moawiyah  was  already  recognised  as  Khalif  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt;  and  though  the  people  of  Cufa 
sainted  Hassan,  the  eldest  son  of  Ali,  as  Commaurier 
of  the  Faithful,  the  unmnhitiom  gmndson  of  Moham- 
med, in  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  soon  withdrew 
to  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion  at  Medina.  Bat 
he  could  not  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  family  of  Om- 
mia;  and  Yexid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  is  accused,  by 
professing  a  passion  for  the  wife  of  Hassan,  of  having 
induced  her  to  administer  poisou  to  her  husband.  The. 
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fate  of  the  other  son  of  Ali  was  still  more  unhappy.  The  Single 
On  the  death  of  Moawiyah.  H ossein  was  invited  from  KhaliCue. 
Medina  by  the  Cunans  to  aasert  his  pretensions  to  the 
Khalifate:  he  imprudently  listened  to  the  overture, 
was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  the  same  race  whose 
inconstancy  had  deserted  his  father,  and  was  surrounded 
and  slain  by  his  enemies,  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  touching  interest.4  But  the  lives  of  his  captive 
family  were  spared  by  the  generosity  or  the  piety  of 
the  second  Omtniadeu  Khalif;  they  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  allotted  a  residence  in  the  sacred  seat  of 
Medina;  and  from  this  source  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed and  Ali  have  overspread  the  Musulman  World. 
Though  excluded  by  the  triumph  of  the  House  of  Ora-  His  poste- 
miu  from  the  throne  of  the  Khalifate,  they  have  in  every 
Age  of  Mohammedanism  enjoyed  the  veneration  of 
the  Faithful;  and  in  every, Musulman  Country  they 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  hereditary  or  family  ap- 
pellation, and  by  the  peculiar  privilege  of  wearing  the 
turban  of  green.  The  ease  of  the  iui|iosture  has,  of 
course,  perpetually  multiplied  the  number  of  claimants 
to  the  honour  of  this  pedigree ;  and,  with  more  or  less 
probability,  the  Fatimite  and  Almobaden  Khalifs  in 


Egypt  and  Syria,  in  Western  Africa  and  Spain,  and 
in  Persia,  have  been  the  most 


the  reigning  dynasty 

illustrious  pretenders  to  a  pure  descent  from  Ali  and 
the  daughter  of  Mohammed.f 

By  a  singular  fortune,  the  political  dispute  between  Orijrin  of 
the  Family  of  Ali  and  their  enemies  has  been  per-  ijw*t 


relii 

schiam  of 


per- 
petuated into  a  religions  and  national  schism ;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  orthodox  Musulmans  and  the 
votaries  of  Ali  is  preserved  in  the  inveterate  hatred  of  i 
the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  former,  who  certainly 
follow  the  Religion  of  Mohammed  in  its  original  purity 
— if  the  term  may  with  propriety  be  lent  to  an  impos- 
ture—are entitled  to  the  appellation,  which  they  claim, 
of  Sonnilet.oT  orthodox  traditiouists ;  and  the  latter, 
whom  they  stigmatize  with  the  epithet  of  Shiitct,  or 
sectaries,  hare  corrupted  the  Faith  of  Islam  with  the 
heresy,  that  as  Mohammed  was  the  ApotUe,  so  Ali  was 
the  Vicar  of  Clod.  The  origin  of  the  schism  may  ob- 
viously be  ascribed  to  the  political  quarrel  between  the 
Houses  of  Hasehem  and  Ommia;  but  its  religious  pro- 
gress it  more  difficult  to  be  traced:  though,  as  the 
partisans  of  Ali  were  originally  most  numerous  in 
Cufa  and  the  Persian  Provinces,  it  is  probable  that  the) 
sect  of  Shiites  arose  in  the  same  regions  from  the  local 
perpetuation  of  a  reverence  for  his  memory.  % 

The  death  of  All  consummated  the  grandeur  of  the  Dynasty  of 
House  of  Ummia ;  and  that  event  ensured  its  esta- 
blishment  on  the  throne  of  the  Prophet  for  nearly  one  ' 


•  Ockley'a  well-known  unti  pathetic  relation  of  the  death  of  Hoe- 
•sin,  (roL  n,  p.  170— 231,)  winch  all  saceenfinR  writer*  hive  couivd, 
it  too  long  to  be  coroproaeed  into  oar  rapid  Mvrrey ;  Bod  the  beautiful 
and  itflecung  simplicity  of  it*  details,  which  no  narrative  ban  ever 
surpaued,  would  be  lust  in  an  abridgement.  Nor  can  we  refine  to 
ament  to  Mr.  IlaUara'a  shrewd  objection,  thai  the  very  minuteness 
of  (killer's  circumstantial  tale,  in  which  it*  pathos  cliR-fly  consists, 
is  far  Bom  tesdfeg  to  render  it  bsfrimU,  tbs  more  deserving  of 
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f  So  late  aa  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  celebrated  Daman 
traveller  Niebvhr,  ( /  ovo^et  m  jrVwAfr,  Ac.)  found  the  custody  of  the 
Caaba,  and  the  ROTcnimenl  of  Mecca  and  Medina  still  in  the  handa 


•  Abnlfeda,  JmmUtt  .tfeaA-anci,  p.  63—103.  D'Herbetol,  Bit. 
Orttnlaie,  Ait.  Mi.  Odder,  Gibbon,  Mills,  ul  tupri. 


of  the  undoubted  lineal  descendant*  of  Hassan,  the  eldeit  eon  of 
Ali,  a  family  then  numbering  about  three  hundred  members. 

I  The  conjecture  hen'  huturded  not  I't-eii  pnijioned,  that  we 
are  nwan,  by  any  former  writer :  but  in  the  obscurity  of  an  in* 
ijuiry — in  itself  of  little  moment  perhaps — the  presumption  in  na 
tural. 
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hundred  veers.  The  conflict  between  AH  and  Moawiyah 
is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  continuance  of  a  feud, 
which  had  commenced  before,  or  at  least  during,  the 
life  of  Mohammed  himself.  The  rival  Families  of  Hos- 
chem  and  Ommia  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Ko- 
reish  ;  and  the  alternate  preponderance  of  their  influ- 
ence in  their  own  Tribe  had  gradually  been  extended 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca,  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  whole 
Moslem  world.  The  elevation  of  Abu  Sofian,  the  Chief- 
tain of  the  Ommiodcn  Family,  had  been  the  signal  for 
the  proscription  of  Mohammed :  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical victory  of  the  Impostor  had  restored  the  government 
of  Mecca  to  the  race  of  Haschem.  The  submission  of 
Abu  Sofian  had  been  followed  by  the  conversion,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  of  his  whole  House;  and  his  son,  Moa- 
wiyah,  the  representative  of  the  Line,  had  been  intrusted 
by  successive  Khalifs  with  the  most  important  commands, 
and  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Islam. 
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Acccording  to  everv  rule  of  hereditary  right,  the  injured 
descendants  of  Mohammed  and  AH  hod  the  first  title  to 
the  throne  ;  and,  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  were  ex- 
tended through  the  Tribe  of  Korcish,  even  the  children 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  had  the  prior  claim 
of  the  House  of  Haschem. 

But  the  command  of  the  Syrian  Province,  the  factious 
excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  support  of  Amrou,  had 
favoured  the  ambition  of  Moawiyah  ;  and  after  the  fall 
of  Ali,  he  was  recognised  throughout  the  Moslem 
World  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful".  The  politic 
qualities  of  the  new  Khalif  enabled  him  not  only  to 
consolidate  his  own  power,  but  to  achieve  the  more 
difficult  enterprise  of  perpetuating  it  in  his  family,  and 
of  converting  an  elective  into  a  hereditary  sovereignty. 
His  own  tumultuary  elevation  to  the  Khali  fate  by  the 
voices  of  his  Svrian  soldiery  at  Damascus,  had  broken 
the  charm  which  restricted  the  scene  and  the  right  of 
election  to  the  holy  precincts  of  Medina,  and  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  Arabian  Chieftains  and  elders.  Moawi- 
yah, by  fixing  his  residence  at  Damascus,  and  thus 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  Khalifate  from  the  Arabian 
to  the  Syrian  Capital,  prepared  the  way  for  a  still  more 
important  innovation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  feeble 
opposition  from  the  patriots  or  fanatics  of  Arabia,  he 
succeeded  in  peaceably  transmitting  the  sceptre  of  Islam 
to  his  son  Yezid,  and  in  establishing  his  own  dynasty, 
by  their  questionable  title  of  lineal  descent,  on  the  un- 
disputed throne  of  the  Khalifate* 

The  able  and  vigorous  administration  of  Moawiyah 
quelled  or  diverted  the  violence  of  Saracen  faction  ;  and 
during  his  reign  the  course  of  the  Musulman  conquests 
was  again  progressive.  The  Provincials  of  Western 
Africa,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 
Byzantine  Government,  themselves  besought  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  tempted  the  ready  ambition 
of  the  Khalif.  The  first  Lieutenant  and  army  whom 
Moawiyah  despatched  for  their  deliverance,  obtained 
some  important  successes  over  the  Greek  troops ;  but 
the  glory  of  carrying  the  Saracen  arms  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Africa,  evrn  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  reserved  for  Akbah,  the  second  Commander  to  whom 
Moawiyah  intrusted  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Pene- 
trating through  the  wilderness  in  which  his  Countrymen 

•  For  the  raifrn  of  Moawiyah,  at*  Abulfada,  Amnair,  Motirmki, 
p.  101-1 !  I.    JVHerlelot,  &A.  Onnttafr,  Art  Moowijah,  tiA  the 
of  the- 
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afterwards  erected  the  magnificent  cities  of  Fez  and  The  Kcfji 
Morocco,  his  career  was  arrested  only  by  the  waters  of  Kltiiik. 
the  Western  Ocean ;  and  spurring  his  horse  into  lite 
waves,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in 
a  transport  of  fanaticism,  "  Great  God  !  if  my  course 
were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on  to  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  West,  preodring  the  unity  of 
Thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebellious 
nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods  than  Thee  !" 

Notwithstanding  this  aspiration,  the  triumphal  ardour  Vicnri- 
of  .Akbah  was  checked  in  the  sequel  by  the  mere  ordi-  uidratf 
nary  obstacles  of  human  resistance ;  and  he  was  finally  tb* 
overpowered  and  slain  in  a  universal  defection  of  -the 
African  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  It  required  the  pain- 
ful exertions  of  successive  Generals  and  armies  to  con- 
solidate the  Saracen  dominion  over  the  restless  Province 
of  Africa ;  and  the  struggle  was  continued  with  various 
success  during  a  desultory  warfare  of  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Akbah,  before  the  sea-coast  and  some  in- 
terior parts  of  the  Country,  from  the  Nile  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  finally  reduced  under  the  Empire 
of  the  Khalifs.  The  curiosity  of  the  reader  would  be 
little  excited,  and  his  attention  would  be  worthlessly 
occupied,  by  the  obscure  details  of  a  contest,  of  which 
the  uninteresting  scene  lay  chiefly  among  the  barbarous 
regions,  and  the  still  more  barbarous  People  of  the 
African  Deserts ;  and  anticipating  the  exact  order  of 
time,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  event  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  record.  The  civilized  but  inconstant  popu- 
lation of  the  maritime  Provinces,  inclined  alternately 
to  the  cause  of  their  Greek  masters  or  their  Saracen 
invaders :  but  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  Capita)  of  the  I'**1  if"! 
Byzantine  Province,  to  the  arms  of  Hassan,  the  General  tk* 
of  Abdalmalek,  the  fourth  Ommiaden  Khalif,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  or  reduction  of  all  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast ;  and  before  the  elose  of  the 
VI  1th  century,  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were 
finally  expelled  from  their  last  possession  in  Africa.* 

The  task  of  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deserts  Final  cue- 
of  Africa  was  somewhat  longer  retarded,  but  was  as  quest  uf 
effectually  completed  by  their  conversion  to  the  Faith  of  ""two 
the  Koran.    This  race  were  the  wild  Moors,  or  native 
People  of  Mauritania,  who  had  been  branded  by  the 
Imperial  Provincials  with  the  reproach  of  Barbarism,     A.  o, 
and  whose  corrupted  appellation  of  Barban  or  Btrcb-  709. 
ben,  was  naturally  transferred  to  their  Country,  and  has 
become  justly  indigenous  to  the  whole  Northern  coast 
of  Africa  or  Barbary.    Between  the  Bedoweens  of 
Arabia,  and  the  wandering  Moors  or  Berebbers  of 
Africa,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  accidents 
of  climate  and  condition,  and  the  consequent  peculiari- 
ties of  customs  and  character.    The  African  rovers  as 
readily  adopted  the  language  and  name,  as  the  Religion 
of  their  conquerors ;  by  the  dispersion  of  fifty  thousand 
Saracen  fanatics  of  genuine  descent  through  the  Moorish  .%nalpim 
Deserts,  the  blood  of*  both  races  was  rapidly  commingled ;  «*» 
and,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  nation,  A"T'v? ,, 
might  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asiay.^  noa~ 
and  Africa.    When,  after  the  change  of  but  a  singLa 
generation,  the  Saracen  invaders  crossed  over  the  St  raj  to- 
ol" Gibraltar  into  Europe,  the  distinction  of  their  otjgin 


*  For  the  details  of  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Africa,  besides  the 
text  of  Abulfeda  and  UrJucy,  (toL  ii.)  ate  Oardoane,.  Hutotre  d* 
P/t/ri^  ri  de  rEtpofnc  am  Aj  Ummmatum  da  4rabn,  vol  u. 
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Haioy.  was  already  in  some  manner  confounded  under  their 
common  appellations;  and  the  Musulman  conquerors 

Fma    of  Spain  have  been  in  all  subsequent  Ages  indifferently 

a  o.    termed  either  Arabians  or  Moors.* 

632.       The  African  war  had  only  partially  engaged  the  at- 
to      tention  of  Moawiyah ;  and  the  most  splendid  and 
gtg»,ll*c  effort  of  his  reign—though,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fortune  of  the  Saracen  arms,  it  failed  of  success— 

c«!u- was  directed  against  the  Capital  itself  of  the  Eastern 
by  Empire.    Only  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
ts Im»    hammed,  his  Countrymen  and  disciples,  already  masters 
of  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  the  further 

*  D-    Africa,  landed  for  the  first  timet  on  the  shores  of 

66S-  Europe  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The 
to  preparations  of  Moawiyah  by  sea  and  land  were  com- 
mensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  an  enterprise,  to  which 
the  warlike  votaries  of  the  Koran  were  inflamed  by  the 
strongest  excitement  of  avarice  and  fanaticism :  by  the 
report  that  the  wealth  of  the  Universe  was  collected  in 
the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  by  the  tradition  that  the 
promises  of  Paradise  were  peculiarly  reserved  by  their 
Prophet  for  the  first  Moslem  army  which  should  besiege 
the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  Infidels.  The  guidance 
of  the  holy  expedition  was  committed  to  Sofi&n,  a 
veteran  Commander  in  the  wars  of  Islam ;  and  the 
presence  of  Yexid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  Khalifate,  was  a  pledge  of  the 
importance  and  hopes  of  its  success.  The  immense 
naval  armament  of  the  Saracens,  which  had  been  col- 
lected iu  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  entered  the  Hel- 
lespont without  opposition  from  the  forces  of  the  Em- 
peror, Const  an  tine  V.,  the  feeble  grandson  of  He  radius ; 
and  the  fleet  casting  anchor  in  the  strait,  the  troops 
were  disembarked  under  the  walls  of  the  Capital. 
IVitb.  But  in  the  ardour  of  their  enthusiasm,  the  Saracen 
I*h.  leaders  had  miscalculated  their  own  strength  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition.  In  the  extremity  of  danger 
which  threatened  their  property,  their  Empire,  and  their 
Faith,  the  People  of  Constantinople  were  roused  to 
desperation.  Some  sparks  of  the  Roman  spirit  were 
rekindled  in  the  degenerate  race  who  still  arrogated  the 
Roman  name ;  and  their  defence  of  the  Capita)  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Empire.  Guarded 
by  numbers,  courage,  and  discipline,  the  strength  of 
its  massive  and  lofty  ramparts  mocked  every  assault 
of  the  Saracens;  the  approach  of  their  naval  armament 
was  destructively  repelled  by  the  tremendous  effects 
of  that  unknown  chemical  compound,  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  Greek  fire ;  J  and  the  as- 
tonished and  ignorant  Moslems  were  dismayed  and 
panic-stricken  by  the  success  of  an  invention,  whkh 
appears  to  have  been  tried  for  the  first  time  upon  this 
memorable  occasion.  After  vainly  expending  their  fury 
against  the  walls  of  the  Capital,  the  Saracen  leaders 

•  The  pr.jlj.iWe  oripn  of  the  Moor*  i*  aatisfuctuTdy  traail  in  the 
JVWrRUMry  Dutome,  and  the  let  voluma  of  the  industrious 
Cheoirr,  Rrtktrtket  tur  ttt  Mwra,  tfc. 

■f  Yet  Gibbon,  by  a  (tranjr*  error  of  for>retfuWa*  iu  a  writer  for 
the  moat  next  so  exact,  (vol.  x.  p.  10,)  declare!  that,  at  the  trrunJ 
au-g?  uf  Coo»tiutinuple,  "  thu  Mahometan  anas  were  traos]x>rUt], 
for  the  Jfrtt  timt,  from  Asia  to  Europe !*" 

X  It  hm  been  conjectured,  rather  lhao  ascertained,  that  the  prin- 
ripal  incrrcdn-nti of  Urn  dreadful  coropoulion  were  aulphur,  naphtha, 
(or  Squid  bitumen,)  and  tha  pitch  of  the  cverjrreen  fir.  Sea  Du 
Conge,  G/on.  aa»  voe.  fymit  Ormctu.  Gibbon  (vol.  X.  p.  14—18) 
has,  with  hit  usual  industry,  collected  all  the  evidence  extant 
on  the  subject  The  roost  terrible  and  derfruetivo  peculiarity  of  the 
Greek  fir*  was  the  real  or  alleged  fact,  that  water,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing, only  fed  lU  fury, 
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were  compelled  to  divert  their  arms  to  the  ravage  of  the  The  Single 


adjacent  coasts.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  they  with- 
drew to  the  chosen  station  of  Cyxicus :  hut,  during  the 
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following  six  years,  they  each  Summer  persisted  in  re- 
newing their  operations  with  diminished  hopes  but 
enduring  obstinacy.  Nor  did  they,  oiler  encountering 
every  vicissitude  of  bloodshed,  conflagration,  shipwreck, 
and  pestilence,  abandon  their  enterprise,  until  thirty 
thousand  of  their  number  had  perished  in  the  contest. 
They  fell  with  the  fanatical  confidence  that,  in  so  meri- 
torious and  sacred  a  warfare,  they  were  exchanging 
their  lives  for  the  joys  of  Paradise  :  but  the  surviving 
remnant  of  their  host  withdrew  in  discouragement  and 
weakness  from  the  long  and  desultory  siege.- 

Its  failure  cast  a  transient  cloud  over  the  glories  of  The  Khali, 
the  Khalifate ;  the  pale  star  of  the  Caesars  rose  dimly  'dbuta* 
for  an  instant  in  the  ascendant ;  and  for  once  in  the  JJ,^ 
meridian  grandeur  of  the  Saracen  power,  we  are  pre-  yin. 
sented  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  its  submission  to  a.  d. 
the  dismembered  Empire  of  the  East.  After  the  repulse 
of  the  Saracens  from  Constantinople,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Damas- 
cus as  the  representatives  of  a  victorious  Potentate  :  and 
Moawiyah  accepted  a  Peace  which  was  burthened  with 
the  ignominious  condition,  that  he  should  render  an 
annual  tribute  of  money,  horses,  and  slaves  to  the 
throne  of  the  Csesars.  The  solution  of  this  disgraceful 
submission  must  tie  sought  in  the  domestic  state  of  the 
Khalifate  during  the  same  period.  The  hostilities  which 
the  Maronite  subjects  or  confederates  of  the  Empire  had 
carried  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  disturbed  the  last  years 
of  Moawiyah.  While  his  name  was  dreaded  in  the  dis- 
tant and  opposite  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  incur- 
sions of  these  bands  threatened  his  security  in  the  very 
precincts  of  bis  Palace ;  and  in  the  natural  desire  of 
ending  his  days  in  repose,  the  Khalif  was  contented  to 
sacrifice  the  ambition  and  glory  of  his  reign.  The  in- 
ternal distractions  of  tlie  K  halifate  completed  the  tem- 
porary depression  of  its  foreign  power ;  and  during  a 
domestic  revolt  of  some  of  the  Provinces  from  the 
House  of  Ommia,  the  Byzantine  Emperors  were  allowed 
to  increase  their  exaction  of  tribute.! 

Under  Abdalroalec,  the  fourth  Khalif  of  the  Ommia-  Until  the 
den  dynasty,  peace  and  union  were  restored  in  the  Pro-  ■?™;,on10' 
vinces  of  Islam ;  and  his  arms  and  policy  had  no  sooucr 
triumphed  over  internal  rebellion,  than  he  indignantly 
renounced  the  condition  of  foreign  tribute.  Pursuing 
bis  designs,  bis  son  Walid— whose  reign  of  personal 
inactivity  was  rendered  illustrious  through  the  total 
subjugation  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  his  Lieutenants — 
meditated  the  completion  of  its  glories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  Empire.    The  enterprise  was  suspended 
by  his  death :  but  it  was  renewed  by  his  brother  Soli- 
man,  the  sixth  Khalif  of  his  House  :  who,  with  a  more 
martial  spirit,  announced  his  intention  of  personally  lead- 
ing his  subjects  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  sum-  Second 
moned  the  Moslem  World  to  the  standard  of  their  Pro-  £*^t, 
phet  for  this  sacred  expedition.    The  solemn  call  was  nople. 
enthusiastically  obeyed;  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the     a.  0. 
Musulman  host,  which  alone  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  716. 
above  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  to 
mounted  for  the  greater  part  on  camels  and  horses, 
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traversed  Asia  Minor  under  Moslemah,  the  brother  of 
the  Khalif,  and  having,  after  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
vening cities,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  at 
Ahydos,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Their  operations  were  supported  by  the  approach  of  the 
navy  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  an  immense  armada  of 
eighteen  hundred  vessels  of  various  size  ;  and  the  Khalif 
himself,  from  his  camp  in  Syria,  hastened  to  conduct 
the  remaining  forces  of  his  Eastern  dominions  to  the 
same  theatre  of  action. 

These  gigantic  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Soli  man  himself,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  the  armament 
of  Moawiyah.  When  the  Saracen  navy  crowded  the 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  fire-ships  of  the  Greeks 


Its  failure. 


suddenly  launched  upon  them  from  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople  ;  the  inextinguishable  fury  of  the  mari- 
time fire  spread  through  the  vast  moving  forest ;  and 
the  Saracen  crews  were  destroyed  in  the  same  tremen- 
dous conflagration  which  consumed  their  vessels.  The 
fate  of  the  land-forces  was  scarcely  less  dreadful.  The 
6icgewas  obstinately  protracted  through  the  winter;  and 
by  the  sword,  by  the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the  season, 
by  famine,  and  by  disease,  thousands  perished  before 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Khalif  Omar  II.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Soliman,  abstracted  in  fanatical  devotion, 
either  neglected  their  distresses,  or  passively  left  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  to  the  decision  of  Heaven. 
On  the  return  of  Spring,  he  was  roused  to  some  efforts 
for  the  succour  and  reinforcement  of  his  troops  :  but 
the  renewal  of  the  enterprise  was  attended  only  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  it  in 
the  preceding  year.  A  new  naval  armament  was  again 
thrown  into  flames  by  the  dreaded  Greek  fire  ;  the  army 
was  harassed  and  its  detachments  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Bulgarian  hordes,  which  the  gold  and  promises  of 
the  Emperor  Leo  attracted  from  the  Danube  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Saracen  Camp  ;  aud  after  the  enterprise  had 
been  prolonged  during  thirteen  months  of  continual 
LlilweaiT8  SUuPcr'"f?  a"d  'ossi  *be  remains  of  the  Moslem  host 
were  hopelessly  withdrawn  into  the  Provinces  of  Asia.* 
Greatest  The  second  siege  of  Constantinople  was  undertaken 
th's^""1  "nd  aba,,doned  at  t,,e  ePoch  whc»  «"c  Empire  of  the 
Hmmtc"*  San"*ns.  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ommiadcs,  had  ac- 
uadcr  the  quired  it*  greatest  extension  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Ommiadt*.  Europe.  The  details  of  the  splendid  conquest  of  Spain 
Conquest  by  the  Moslems  under  Mousa,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Khalif  Walid,  have  already  been  embodied,  under  a 
preceding  division  of  our  subject,  in  tite  annals  of  that 
Kingdom  ;t  and  it  may  here  be  sufficient  to  note  that, 
on  the  opposite  frontiers  of  their  vast  expanse  of  do- 
minion, the  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  in  the  same  year 
carried  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus.  The  standard  of  the  Koran  was  planted 
on  the  walls  of  Toledo  and  Samarkand  ;  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain  and  Tartary  reflected  the  glory  of  a 
simultaneous  triumph  on, the  reign  of  Walid ;  and  the 
horsemen  of  Yemen  were  encamped  in  the  same  hour 
on  the  confines  of  France  and  of  China.  The  Coun- 
tries of  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Tar- 
tary, the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  the 
Northern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  and 
part  of  Southern  France,  were  ail  embraced  under  Uie 

•  Abulfvda,  p.  126.    Nicephori  Brtxiar.  p.  32—  36.  TTicophtuM 
C*r»».  p.  324—333.    Ockley.  Gibbon.  Ac 
t  Willi,  p.  293,  294. 
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sceptre  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  Law  of  the  Koran  ;  and,  TV  W 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Garonne,  the  precepts  of  Moham-  RWjtt 
med  and  the  mandates  of  his  successors  were  received 
and  obeyed  over  an  extent  of  above  four  thousand  *t>™ 
miles*  »  » 

In  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  and  victorv,  Mousa.  the  632 
conqueror  of  Spain,  had  projected  tl»e  extension  of  his  " 
enterprise  into  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe.    He  1* 
proclaimed  his  design  of  reducing  the  whole  of  France,  gjj^' 
from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  under  the  {.tojor-t 
dominion  of  his  master,  and  of  afterwards  penetrating  Bw  Mai 
through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  East  of  Europe,  to  **j*<«t» 
Constantinople.!    By  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  ita6**"**- 
author,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  un- 
grateful Court  of  Damascus,  this  gigantic  scheme  of 
conquest  was  suspended  for  twenty  years ;  and  its  revival 
was  followed,  and  for  ever  terminated,  by  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Saracens  at  Tours.    That  event,  succeeding  the  tfrmattt< 
scarcely  less  disastrous  result  of  the  siege  of  Constant!-  ^  ^K 
nojile,  at  length  effectually  stemmed  the   impetuous  (rrmi 
torrent  of  Saracen  invasion,  which,  for  just  one  hundred  atltan. 
years,  had  continued  to  sweep  with  irresistible  violence  *• 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  ancient  World  ;  and  to  this 
double  repulse  of  the  Saracens  at  the  Western  and 
Eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom were  indebted  for  their  preservation  from  the 
fate  of  Asia  and  Africa.    In  the  progress  of  luxury  GrJj  ^ 
which,  after  corrupting  the  energy  and  virtue  of  the,ir-hutcf 
hereditary  Commanders  of  the  Faithful,  had  extended  U»r  Sinn 
the  example  of  the  dissolute  Court  of  Damascus  to  the 
Lieutenants  and  Provinces  of  the  Khalifate,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  force  of  Arabian  fanaticism  was 
already  spent :  but  the  immediate  cause  which  arrested 
the  conquests,  and  at  the  distance  of  another  century 
prepared  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Saracen  power,  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  the 
triple  division  of  the  Moslem  Empire. 

The  fortunes  of  that  Empire  under  the  first  fonr  sue-  Im;*oii 
cessors  of  Mohammed,  were  variously  influenced  bv  the  f»!Uf 
personal  qualities  of  each  Khalif;  and  a  detailed  narra-  J/°r'J ' 
five  of  their  reigns  has  been  necessary  to  illustrate  the  series  ' 
of  events  which  established  the  grandeur,  and  affected 
the  internal  condition,  of  the  Arabian  Monarchy.  But 
on  the  expiration  of  these  four  reigns— a  period  which 
is  dignified  by  the  Musulman  Chroniclers  with  the  title 
of  the  Perfect  Khalifate — there  is  little  to  excite  our 
interest  or  deserve  our  attention  in  the  individual  lives 
and  characters  of  their  successors ;  and  after  I  he  eleva- 
tion of  Moawiyah,  his  removal  of  Hie  seat  of  Empire  to 
Damascus,  and  the  submission  of  Islam  to  a  hereditary 
line  of  Princes,  the  domestic  Annals  of  the  Khalifate 
reflect  only  the  ordinary  aspect  of  Oriental  despotism. 
Amidst  the  idle  pomp  or  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  Palace  lWv, 
of  Damascus,  the  Ommiadcn  Lords  of  Islam  seldom  eo"1 1" 

of 

Court 


aspired  to  emulate  either  the  austere  virtues  or  the 
martial  heroism  of  Omar  or  Ali ;  of  the  eleven  Princes 
of  his  race  who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Moawiyah,  the  greater  number  were  destitute  alike  of 
the  qualities  of  warriors,  statesmen,  or  religious  enthu- 
siasts; and  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  conquests  under 
their  dynasty  is  ascribable  rather  to  the  warlike  and 
fanatical  spirit  of  their  People,  than  to  any  example  of 
energy  or  talents  in  themselves.    Meanwhile,  except  in 
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Syria,  the  House  of  Omnia  bad  never  succeeded  in 
winning  the  popular  love  or  veneration.  By  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  Moslem  World,  including  all  the 
most  rigid  followers  of  the  Koran,  the  race  of  Moawiyah 
hud  ever  been  abhorred  as  the  murderers  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet,  and  the  usurpers  of  the  sacred 
iaberitauce.  The  early  History  of  the  Family  of 
Ommia  was  stained  with  the  original  guilt  of  obstinate 
Idolatry,  and  of  rancorous  persecution  against  Moham- 
med and  his  disciples;  the  conversion  of  Abu  Sofiftn 
and  his  House  bad  been  the  effect  of  fear  or  political 
interest;  and  their  subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne 
had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  holiest  and 
noblest  blood  of  Islam.* 

The  injured  but  spirit-broken  progeny  of  Ali  and 
i-^wkiw,  Fattma  wanted  resolution  or  ability  to  assert  their 
ianoi-  cause :  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  had  still  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
prior  title  to  the  throne  which  was  occupied  by  the 
usurping  race  of  the  Ommiaden  Khalifa;  and  through 
successive  fenerations  they  bad  proudly,  though  secretly, 
cherished  the  loftiest  hopes  with  equal  ambition  and 
prudence.  At  length,  after  a  possession  of  ninety  years 
mi^ht  have  appeared  to  confer  the  strong  sanction  of 
time  on  the  pristine  usurpation  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
race  of  Abbas  had  the  fortune  to  discover,  and  the 
courage  to  use,  some  favourable  occasion  of  raising  their 
Itl)  uf^  standard.  The  Moslem  Annals  have  imperfectly  re- 
?uT 1  vem^e**  Becret  springs  of  the  revolt :  for  we  do  not 
gather  from  them  any  immediate  cause,  or  new  and 
foreboding  signs,  of  popular  disaffection  against  the 
existing  dynasty;  and  Marwan,  the  twelfth  and  last 
Rhaiif  of  his  line,  is  acknowledged  to  have  surpassed 
many  of  his  predecessors  m  activity  and  martial  virtue. 
The  author  of  the  revolution  which  precipitated  his  race 
the  throne  was  Abu  Moslem,  a  man  of  mean  ex- 
bscure  beginning,  who  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient poster  to  seize  (he  government  of  Kborasan.  At 
his  instigation,  the  People  of  that  Province  offered  their 
allegiance  to  Mohammed,  the  great  grandson  of  Abba*, 
and  after  his  death,  to  bis  son  Ilderim.  As  green  had 
been  the  symbol  of  the  Fathnite  party,  and  white  of  the 
Ornmiuden  adherents,  the  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Abbas  naturally  distinguished  their  cause  by  the  use 
of  the  colour  most  opposite  to  that  of  their  enemies, 
i  their  garments  and  standards ;  and  the  block 
of  the  Abbossides,  under  its  literal  title  of  Zel  or 
Shade,  was  metaphorically  construed  to  offer  protection 
and  succour  to  the  oppressed  and  rightful  cause  of  the 
sacred  Familv  of  Haschem. 

The  whole  Moslem  World  was  shortly  convulsed  by 
OniWuia  the  struggle  between  the  White  and  Black  factions:  but 
»  M«lf«  there  is  little  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  shifting  viciasi- 
""f^  tudes  of  a  contest,  in  which  the  cause  of  neither  party 
the  preference  of  our  sympathy,  while  the 
marked  only  by  the  usual  horrors  of  Asiatic 
war.  At  first  the  Abbaisidan  insurgents  were  defeated 
in  every  quarter ;  and  Ilderim,  the  original  competitor 
of  Marwan,  was  surprised  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  Ommiaden,  and  perished  in  a 
dungeon  :  but  his  brother  Saffah  was  proclaimed  Khalif 
at  Cufa,  and  the  partisans  of  his  House  having  rallied 
under  his  standard,  prepared,  with  mora  religious  or 
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martial  confidence  than  numerical  strength,  to  commit  The  Single 
the  final  decision  of  their  cause  to  the  issue  of  a  battle.  Khalifcie. 
Every  advantage  seemed  to  rest  with  their  enemies :  the  ' 
force  of  long-established  authority,  the  military  talents  of 
Marwan,  his  recent  successes  in  the  field,  and  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  his  army,  which,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  outnumbered  the 
Abbassidans  by  six  to  one.  But  the  fortune  of  Empire 
might  often  seem  to  our  finite  comprehension  to  be  the 
sport  of  accident,  if  we  could  mistake  the  mysterious 
agency  of  a  superior  intelligence  for  the  blind  operation 
of  Chance.  When  the  Moslem  armies  were  about  to 
engage,  the  horse  of  Marwan,  who  had  dismounted  for 
a  moment,  was  suddenly  startled  and  rushed  without 
his  rider  into  the  Ommiaden  ranks.  The  panic-stricken 
troops,  believing  that  their  Sovereign  had  been  slain, 
broke  and  fled  in  every  direction ;  the  Abbassidan  cavalry 
charged  at  this  moment  of  dismay ;  and  the  host  of 
.Marwan  was  irretrievably  routed.  The  unfortunate  rjeitruetion 
Khalif  himself  sought  refuge  in  Damascus:  but  the  oftheOm- 
ritizens  of  that  luxurious  Capital  were  the  first  to  abandon 
a  fugitive  Prince ;  Marwan  found  the  fatal  colours  of  his 
rival  displayed  from  the  walls  of  every  Syrian  fortress ; 
and  continuing  his  flight  towards  Egypt,  he  had  only 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  his  pursuers,  and  the  lance  of  an  Arab  terminated 
his  existence.* 

The  title  of  Saffah  was  immediately  recognised  Dyawty  of 
throughout  the  Moslem  Provinces :  but  he  saw  a  dan-  J^J  Abbav 
gerous  rival  in  every  member  of  the  deposed  dynasty ; 
and  his  hatred  or  fear  of  the  numerous  House  of  Ommia 
suggested  the  atrocious  project  of  exterminating  their 
race.    The  poniards  of  his  emissaries  were  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  the  proscribed  Family  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  during  a  banquet  at  Damascus,  the  laws 
of  hospitality  were  violated  with  fiend  like  treachery  by 
the  massacre  of  eighty  of  the  Ommiades,  who  had 
accepted  the  proffered  protection  of  their  enemy.    These  Thcirsacure 
dreadful  precautions  might  secure  the  establishment  of  J^J^^ 
the  House  of  Abbas  on  the  Asiatic  throne  of  the  Khali- 
fate :  but  they  ultimately  failed  of  their  effects  in  the 
distant  Provinces  of  the  Empire :— in  Africa  and  in 
Spain.    In  the  former,  after  some  interval  of  submis-  Rmrtt  of 
sion  to  the  Abbossides,  nominal  or  real  descendants  of  si*«n  •»* 
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whose  fleeting  History  may  form  the  brief  subject  of 
future  notice.    But  in  Spain,  the  elevation  of  the  Abbas- 
sides  to  the  Khali  fate  was  almost  immediately  the  signal 
of  revolt.    Into  that  Country,  Abdalrahmnn,  a  Prince 
of  Ommiaden  race,  escaping  the  general  massacre  of  his 
House,  after  being  hunted  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Deserts  of  Mauritania,  was  invited  by 
the  Emirs  of  the  White  faction,  and  welcomed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  excited  by  the 
pride  of  national  independence  to  abjure  their  alle-  L 
pianee  to  the  distant  throne  of  Syria.    Abdalrahmon  m«nt  of  the 
became  the  first  Ommiaden  Khalif  of  Spain,  or  the ,tri|4e  divi- 
West ;  and  from  his  success  is  usually  and  appropriately  Kh1hfkte° 
dated,  although  it  preceded  the  final  separation  of  Africa 
by  near  half  a  century,  the  commencement  of  the  Triple 
Division  of  the  Khalifate.t 
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In  opening  the  first  section  of  the  Historical  divi- 
of  this  Work,  which  is  to  treat  exclusively  of  our 
own  Country,  we  may  appropriately  revert*  to  some  in- 
quiries into  the  political  origin  of  those  Tribes  of  the 
great  Gothic  Race,  from  whom  we  derive  our  Language, 
our  Laws,  and  the  mass  of  our  national  Population. 
Before  the  I  Id  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  scarcely 
any  distinct  traces  are  discoverable  of  the  People,  whose 
descendants  occupy  the  Circle  of  Westphalia,  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony,  the  British  Islands,  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  Two 
Iiuliet.f  The  very  name  of  the  Saxons  escaped  the 
notice  of  Tacitus,  and  is  only  first  discovered  in  the  later 
Geography  of  Ptolemy  the  Alexandrian,  by  their  occu- 
pation of  three  small  islands,  and  a  narrow  neck  of  the 
continent,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
the  Elbe.  But,  in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  this 
obscure  Tribe  of  Barbarians  bad  extended  their  supre- 
macy, or  their  name,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine  ;} 
and  the  problem  of  so  gigantic  an  expansion  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  various  Nations  of 
kindred  Gothic  race,  who  previously  overspread  those 
regions,  had  gradually  blended  into  one  general  though 
loose  confederacy,  under  the  common  appellation  of 
Saxons.§ 

The  progress  and  results  of  this  union  in  the  interior 
of  Germany  belong  to  the  Annals  of  Continental  Europe ; 
and  the  story  of  the  long  independence  and  final  subju- 
gation of  the  associated  Saxons  has  already  been  intro- 
duced among  the  last  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  concluded  in  the  sanguinary  victories  of 
Charlemagne.  The  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
Saxons  is  the  only  part  of  their  History  which  elucidates 
our  present  subject.  The  portion  of  the  original  Tribe 
at  tile  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  had  early  fostered  that  spirit 
of  maritime  adventure  which,  in  a  rude  and  fierce  state 
of  Society,  is  sure  to  be  displayed  in  piratical  enter- 
prises; and  the  first  successes  of  the  Saxons  in  pillaging 
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Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  sufficient  to  in-  r  Briuio- 
flame  the  cupidity  and  excite  the  imitation  of  neigh- 
bouring Tribes.    New  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  the 
coasts  and  the  interior  eagerly  embraced  their  predatory 
occupations,  swelled  their  numbers,  and  assumed  their 
name ;  and  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian  their  piracies 
had  become  so  formidable  that  a  new  Imperial  officer, 
under  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  was  esta- 
blished with  a  powerful  squadron  in  the  British  Channel 
expressly  to  check  their  depredations.*    The  revolt  of 
this  Naval  Commander,  Carausius,  has  been  described 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  ' 
eourngcment  which  he  gave  to  the  Northern 
may  be  numbered  among  the  causes  of  their  in 
audacity  and  strength.t    In  the  subsequent  decline  of  '"It'''" 
the  Roman  power,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre-  ^ 
qnent,  their  *]Ktliatioti6  on  the  seas  more  incessant,  ana  rlia>a,  i 
their  descend  and  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  the  Provinces  the  R<ou 
more  terribly  destructive.  J  Ennui. 

The  character  of  the  maritime  Saxons  differed  only  Character 
from  that  of  the  other  Gothic  Tribes  in  the  habits  which  rf  ,be  5x1 
were  engendered  by  their  nautical  pursuits.    Each  free-  0B*" 
born  warrior,  equally  by  land  or  by  sea,  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  some  favourite  Chieftain ;  and 
in  council  and  in  action,  the  reputation  of  superior  wis- 
dom and  valour  formed  the  sole  title  to  a  voluntary 
obedience.    The  vessels  in  which  these  hardy  Barba- 
rians committed  themselves  to  the  storms  of  the  lit  rman 
Ocean,  were  originally  of  most  insignificant  size 
frail  materials ;  but  in  the  progress  of  their  naval 
fare,  they  had  been  taught  to  exchange  their  rude  boats 
of  a  few  planks  and  osier-work  covered  with  hides,  for 
war-ships  of  adequate  bulk  to  contain  one,  or  even 
two  hundred  warriors,  and  of  a  construction  sufficiently 
solid  and  durable  to  brave  the  most  tempestuous  voy- 
ages.   They  usually,  in  fact,  chose  the  stormy  season  latnro&r 
for  their  expeditions,  as  the  fittest  for  surprising  their 
enemies  ;  their  valour  was  equally  dauntless  and  san- 
guinary ;  and,  after  every  successful  expeditiou,  the  and  i 
horrors  of  their  merciless  victory  were  increased  by  the  of  their 
sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  human  captives  on  the  ' 
altars  of  their  Gods.§    Such,  in  its  Pagan  and  unci- 
vilized condition,  was  the  race  of  which  a  t 
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in  lb*  Vth  Century  to  make  its  first  permanent  settle 
■tent  in  Britain,  after  having,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  of  the  Roman  dominion,  been  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  its  Southern  shores. 

In  our  preceding  pages,  we  have  slightly  adverted  to 
the  separation  of  Britain  from  the  falling  Empire  of 
Rome ;  and  to  the  probable  condition  of  the  Island, 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  Die  invasion  of  the  Saxons.*  But  both  the  exact 
Era  of  the  final  separation  itself, f  and  its  immediate 
effects  upon  the  political  state  of  Britain,  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  We  possess  no  contemporary  records  by 
native  British  writers  ;J  and  the  fate  of  a  revolted 
People  and  a  dissevered  Province  naturally  ceased  to 
command  further  attention  from  the  foreign  Annalists  of 
the  Empire.  The  expiring  ray  of  light  which  sets  upon 
a  Century  of  profound  darkness  is  reflected  from  the 
distant  pages  of  a  Byzantine  Chronicler  ;l  and  the  last 
authentic  notice  of  the  affairs  of  Roman  Britain  refers 
to  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Honoring,  wherein  he 
authorized  the  independent  establishment  of  a  native 
Government,  which  he  could  neither  prevent  nor  sup- 
port, and  commanded  the  cities  of  Britain  "  to  provide 
for  their  own  defence."  The  British  Provincials,  ir  J 


by  the  Imperial  forces  which  the  usurper 
Corutantine  had  carried  into  Gaul,  and  harassed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarous  Caledonians  (or  Picts)  and 
Scots,  |  had  already  assumed  the  care,  and  asserted  the 
right  of  national  independence.  Depriving  the  Imperial 
Magistrates  of  their  offices,  they  had  taken  up  arms 


•  Vide  p.  253  of  this  volume. 

f  The  best  authorities,  however,  seem  to  concur  in  dating  the 
independence  of  Britain,  and  the  Letters  of  ilonorius,  reform!  to 
1«  l<rt»  j»  the  text,  to  *.  u.  409.  See  Gibbon,  c  31.  Turner,  voL  i. 
p  .'05,  At. 

J  Before  we  endeavour  to  devilope  the  circumstance*  of  the  first 
Saxon  settlement  in  Britain,  it  ia  proper  to  apprise  the  reader  of  the 
poverty  of  the  only  original  material*,  out  of  which  it  has  been  usual 
too  confidently  to  build  up  the  narrative  of  theae  transaction!.  1. 
Our  earliest  authority  is  Gddas,  ( Ot  t-jeidio  lir.tanm*,)  a  British 
Monk  of  the  Vlth  Century,  not  contemporary,  therefore,  by  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  with  the  first  events  of  the  Saxon  conquest.  Tho 
ridiculous  hyperboles  of  hi*  declamatory  style,  the  glaring  exagge- 
rations of  hii  statements,  and  his  splenetic  abuse  both  of  his  own 
Countrymen  and  of  their  con'rurrors,  re  ruler  him  a  most  unsafe  and 
suspicious  guide.  2.  Next  in  the  order  of  time,  but  at  the  distance 
of  iwi)  Centuries  more,  is  the  Venerable  Hcdc,  (Hill.  JEcr/ennafie. 


Om/h  Amglurum,)  whw  report  uf  contemporary  event*  twin  the 
strongest  impress  of  honesty  and  truth  j  W  the  eartier  portions  of 
-  xk  are  little  more  than  a  transcript  from  Oildas.   3.  Tho 
mmc/e,  though  of  still  Uter  date,  may  be  t 
r  the  beet  authenticated  traditions,  which  tt 


i  of  honesty  and  I 
whose  Work  "are  little  i 

&>««  ChnmkU,  though  of  still  Uter  date,  may  be  presumed  only 
to  embody  the  beet  authenticated  traditions,  which  the  descendant* 
of  the  conquerors  had  preserved  of  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
settlement  4.  The  last  writer  who  ilewrvri  mention — much  less 
lor  any  attention  to  which  he  is  really  entitled,  than  berauite  jnrts 
of  his  narrative  have  »oii;L'tuiir-H  l>een  carvlos-d  v  m\<  inted — ts  Ni  nnius, 
{Hit  Bftlmwm,)  a  Briton,  or  Welahman  of  the  IXlh  Century.  His 
p-rrative  is  so  jsslpahly  disfigured  with  fa  Mm,  th.o 

which  JidTrey  of  Monmouth  expanded  the  tklioasfof  Net 
the  Welsh  Triads — and  on  the  later  Chronicles  compiled  by  i 
of  the  Mine  rare— it  is  needles*  to  comment  :  since  all  1hei 

evidence. 

4  ZutxBsus,  lib.  vi.  p.  376-^182. 

||  The  origin  and  distinction  of  these  Tribe*  bare  been  vehe- 
mently disputed  ;  bat  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Picts  were  the 
same  general  race  who,  in  their  earner  simple  against  the  Roman 
of  Britain,  were  known  under  the  name  of  CaledouLms 
and  Maarta ;  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Scots  were  a  colony  of 
the  Keltic  lriah.  The  grounds  for  these  conclusiuus  have  been 
atdy  stated  by  Or.  Lingard.  Se*  his  Hillary  of  England,  vol  i. 
J>.  vi— 75,  (8vo.  Sd.)  cad  the  authorities  there  cited. 


under  leaders  of  their  own  choice,  and  in  the  awakened 
spirit  of  freedom  had  vigorously  repulsed  the  Barbarians 
beyond  the  Northern  limits  of  their  territory. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Honorius  designed  for- 
mally to  release  the  Britons  from  their  allegiance,  or 
merely  to  cover  their  present  exertions  with  the  decent 
sanction  of  a  legitimate  authority,  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  amicably  at  a  future  period  reclaim  their 
obedience.  But  the  idleness  of  the  dispute  is  attested 
by  the  result :  the  Imperial  authority  was  never  after- 
wards recovered  in  the  Island ;  and  the  virtual  separation 
of  Britain  from  the  Empire  may  with  sufficient  accuracy 
be  dated  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  feeble  Honorius." 
From  his  Letters  having  been  addressed  to  the  cities 
of  Britain,  (of  which  there  were  then  in  the  Island 
altogether  thirty-three,  invested,  according  to  the  Roman 
system,  with  superior  privileges  of  various  degrees  above 
the  ordinary  towns.t)  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
these  Municipal  Commonwealths  had  now,  in  the  na- 
tional revolt,  been  suffered  to  assume  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  adjacent  districts.  It  has  also  been 
plausibly  conjectured,  that  the  leaders  of  the  military 
forces  of  these  petty  States  gradually  availed  themselves 
of  the  disorders  which  must  have  followed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  usurp  the  sovereign 
power.J  But  all  traces  of  these  Municipal  or  Repub- 
lican Governments  end  with  the  meagre  records  of  their 
first  independence ;  and  we  only  know  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  forty  years  later,  the  fragments  of  the 
Imperial  dominion  in  the  Island  were  shared  among  a 
great  number  of  Kings,  or  more  properly  petty  Chief- 
tains, some  probably  of  Roman,  and  the  rest  of  native 
descent,  who  appear,  by  their  perpetual  dissensions  and 
struggles  for  the  ascendency,  to  have  plunged  the  whole 
of  South  Britain  into  total  anarchy ;  and  to  have  aggra- 
vated the  miseries  which  now  again  afflicted  their 
wretched  People  from  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donian and  Irish  Tribes.  Before  the  middle  of  the  Vth 
Century,  those  Barbarians,  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
testine discords  whirh,  still  more  than  the  visitations  of 
a  famine  and  pestilence,  delivered  the  Country  an  easy 
prey  to  their  violence,  hod  extended  their  ravages  even 
into  some  of  the  most  Southern  parts  of  the  Island ; 
and  the  British  Chieftains  of  those  districts,  incapable 
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for  repclliug  the  i 
enemy,  than  to  invite  the  fatal  succour  of  foreign  i 
imries.§ 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  small  band  of  Saxon  The  aid  of 
pirates,  in  three  of  their  cyulet,  or  long  ships,  under  the  the  Saxon 
guidance  of  Hengist  and  llorsa,  who  are  described  as  IVf*!™ 
brothers  of  the  race  of  Woden,  chanced  to  be  ranging  *J-  tj,,.  ^n™ 
along  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  British  Channel  in  quest  ti»h  lun^i. 
of  adventure  ;  and  to  these  leaders  Gwrtheyrn,  or  Vor- 
tigcrn,  the  principal  among  the  petty  British  Kings  of 
the  South,  addressed  an  overture  to  serve  against  the 
Northern   invaders  with  the  promise  of  an  ample 

*  It  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  a  passage  in  Procopiu*  (De 
Hrlla  f'andal.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  181 )  to  which  Gibbon  bas  pointed  atten- 
tion, that  the  dependence  of  the  Briton*  on  the  Empire  was  never 
afterwards  restored  ;  although  there  were  some  lubeeuuent  relation* 
of  friendly  intercourse,  and  even  interchanges  of  military  aid,  be- 
tween the  Provincial*  and  the  Imperial  rulers  in  Gatd. 

f  Kicardus  Coria.  De  Situ  Brilammtt,  p  36. 

J  Gibl>on,  c.  31.    Lingard,  Hulorw  uf  E*9U»d.  vol.  i.  n.  82,  ftc 

\  Gildas,  Or  Exadu,  Bnfumr,  c.  19—21.  Bade,  Hit.  £rcfr». 
Hb.i.e.  12-14. 
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of  these  martial  rover*  not  to  be  eagerly 
Hengist  und  Horn  landing  with  their  followers  at  Ebbs- 
fleet,*  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  were  quartered  in  that 
fertile  portion  of  Kent.  Their  force,  from  the  number 
and  size  of  the  vessels  which  had  brought  them,  could  not 
have  amounted  to  above  five  or  six  hundred  men,  and 
more  probably  did  not  exceed  half  that  strength  :t  but 
their  intrepid  valour  rendered  them  powerful  auxiliaries; 
and  in  concert  with  the  native  followers  of  the  British 
C  hieftains,  they  are  said  to  have  repelled  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians  with  signal  success.  J  But  for  the 
Their  victo-  permanent  defence  of  the  Country  against  the  desultory 
inroads  of  those  Tribes,  more  numerous  forces  were 
requisite ;  and  Hengist  was  permitted  to  send  to  Ger- 
many for  a  second  Body  of  his  warlike  Countrymen. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  fiery  youth  of  Jut- 
land ;  ami  a  formidable  reinforcement  of  live  thousand 
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itself  like  the  first  comers  in  Thanet. § 

Yet  during  six  years  from  his  original  debarkation, 
the  Saxon  leader  performed  the  engagements  of  his 
service  with  fidelity  and  submission ;  for  it  was  not 
until  after  that  interval  that,  in  the  language  of  the  only 
credible  narration  which  we  possess  of  the  event,  lie  is 
stated  to  have  begun  his  Kingdom  in  Kcnt.f  The 
causes  which  converted  such  fierce  auxiliaries  into  mer- 
ciless enemies  may  he  readily  imagined  :  they  were,  the 
jealousy  of  the  natives  and  the  arrogance  of  the  victorious 
strangers  ;  the  fears  which  were  awakened  in  the  British 
Prince  at  the  encroachments  of  his  mercenaries  ;  and 
the  amlntion  which  was  excited  in  the  rude  Saxon  leader 
at  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  sovereignty.  At  length, 
both  parties  flew  to  arms ;  a  dubious  struggle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Medway  was  attended  by  the  death  of  the 
brother  of  Hengist  and  of  a  son  of  Vortigern  ;«|  and  in 
a  more  decisive  battle  near  the  river  Cray,  the  Britons 
were  totally  defeated.  The  whole  of  Kent  was  aban- 
doned to  the  conquerors  ;  and  several  subsequent  vic- 
tories confirmed  their  possession." 

Snch,  when  separated  from  the  discordant  fables 
which  disfigure  the  narratives  of  obscure  British  Chro- 
niclers, the  earliest  of  them  not  contemporary  with  the 
events,  but  which  the  romantic  credulity  of  later  Writers 
has  implicitly  copied,  would  appear,  in  our  real  igno- 
rance of  minute  details,  to  be  the  only  consistent  and 
probable  account  of  the  first  Saxon  settlement  in  Bri- 
tain. The  tales  of  the  marriage  of  Vortigern  with 
Rnwena,  the  beauteous  doughter  of  Hengist  ;tt  of  the 
infatuation  which  led  the  British  Prince  to  bestow 
the  Province  of  Kent  on  her  father;  of  the  revolt 
of  his  indignant  subjects,  his  own  deposition,  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  son  Guortemir,  or  Vortimer,  on  the 
throne,  and  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Saxons  ;}  J 

•  Gildav,  c.  23. 

|  Trnner,  Hhkrj  of  Ikr  A*gto-&mm,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
J  Bed*,  lib.  i.  c.  15.    CMm^San»Kum,  p.  12. 
^  /bid.  vbi  tupra. 
ft  Ckn».  Sax.  p.  13. 

•*  Bedc,  lib.  i.  r.  15.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  14. 
ft  Nenniu*.  Ktl.  Briionum,  c.  36. 

It  *■'</■  e-  45.  Mr. Turner,  (vol.  i.  p.244.)  \tj  eoiwtnijng  a  pa 
la  Gil.'u  (e.  25.)—  mm  reemiund  dunuim — too  Urgi-ly,  hi*  l 
more  erei'it  thin  it  deserves  to  this  statement.  But  far.  Linpard 
hai  shuv.ii  (llnl.  vol.  L.  p.  94.  note)  that  lira  expression  of  GiUlni 
eviJ.-ntlj  rpfer*  only  to  the  return  of  the  Raxnnv  into  Kent ;  and 
that  anj  other  interpretation  it  not  lupported  hy  the  context. 
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of  the  long  wanderings  of  Hengist  on  the  Ocean,  his 
return  after  the  death  of  Vortimer  and  the  restoration  of 
Vortigern,  his  treacherous  seizure  of  that  Prince,  tun 
massacre  of  three  hundred  British  Chiefs  during  a  con- 
ference, and  his  recovery  of  Kent  as  the  ransom  of  the 
captive  Sovereign  :* — all  these  tales,  the  evidcul  inven- 
tion of  British  (or  Welsh)  fabulists  of  later  Ages  to 
account  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  ancestors  without 
the  admission  of  conquest,  may  without  hesitation  be  rc- 

tradictcd,  by  leas  suspicious  evidence ;  and  always,  by 
their  inconsistent  and  improbable  details,  in  themselves 
equally  unworthy  of  credence. 

To  not  much  more  respect  are  entitled  several  vulgar  Vulgar 
errors  of  ait  opposite  tendency,  on  the  state  of  Britain  error*  on 
and  the  qualities  of  the  natives  at  the  Era  of  the  Saxon  ,n* 

which  some  modern  writers  have  been  led  to  gf*** 
bestowing  too  implicit  a 
strucdon,  on  the  hyperbo- 
lical and  vituperative  declamations  of  a  splenetic  Monk. 
From  this  report,  in  which  the  author  frequently  con- 
tradicts himself,  it  had  become  fashionable,  until  a  more 
accurate  spirit  of  investigation  in  late  years  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  such  views,t  to  depict  the  Britons  of  the  Age  I.  ImfuttJ 
before  us  under  circumstances  of  barbarism,  little  supe-  barljicc 
rior  to  that  condition  in  which  Caesar  discovered  their  of  'he 
naked  ancestors  five  Centuries  earlier ;  and  still  further  "tlrcs 
to  darken  the  features  of  their  character  with  the  re- 
proach of  degeneracy  and  cowardice.    But  both 
representations  are  nt  utter  variance  with  I 
able  facts.    In  the  lapse  of  above  three  Centuries  under 
the  Imperial  dominion,  Britain  had  become  the  seat  of 
Roman  culture  and  luxury.    It  had  been  studded  with  Proerets  sf 
numerous  cities,  which  reflected  the  image  of  Roman  their  ci«h- 
jurisprudetice  and  manners ;  it  was  adorned  with  many  J^*,'^113" 
works  of  elegance,  of  which  the  remains  are  frequently 
discovered  even  at  this  day;  its  natives  had  attained  the 
rank  of  Roman  Citizens,  and  powerfully  supported 
more  than  one  candidate  for  the  Imperial  purple ;  and, 
above  all,  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  sure  day-spring  of  Intn 
civilization,   had    been   so    extensively   disseminated  dvctioouf 
throughout  its  territorial  divisions,  that — as  we  shall  ' 


hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe — the  British  Church 


ned  by  a  numerous  Hierarchy  and  repre- 

cious  dihscn- 
the  Island, 


was  governed  ny  a  numerous  Hieranr 
sen  led  in  regular  Svnods.    Though  the 
sions  of  its  petty  Chieftains  had  involve 
after  its  separation  from  the  Empire,  in 
disorders,  the  short  period  of  forty  years  had  not  de- 
stroyed these  foundations  of  civilization,  and  could  not  have 
sufficed  to  replunge  the  People  into  their  pristine  bar- 
barism ;  and  it  is  attested,  even  in  the  querulous  page* 
of  our  only  contemporary  native  Writer,  that  Britain  in 
the  Vlth  Century,  ^withstanding  the  dreadful  effect  of 
the  Caledonian 'and   Saxon  ravages,  suli  contained 
twenty-eight  cities,  besides  other  fortresses  of  strength, 
and  presented  the  aspect  of  cultivation  and  fertility.; 

That  the  imputation  of  a  pusillanimous  degeneracy  n.  Sup- 
in  the  Britons,  the  effect,  as  it  has  been  imagined,  of  {weed  de- 


tain long  subjection  to  the  Roman  yoke,  has  no  better 
foundation  titan  the  belief  of  their  relapse  into  utter 
barbarism,  is  still  more  readily  proved.    Their  assertion 

i  repulse  of 


•  Xenniu*,c  18. 
f  Uild«n,  c.38.,  and  more  MpecUnyTnraer,  vol  i.  p.  223— 
have  th<-  merit  of  expo«ugthccoutr;ulidory  cxag^itowMofGi 
J  Gild*!,  e.  I. 
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the  Caledonian  Barbarians  after  the  withdraw  al  of  the  of  the  natives.    The  bauds  of  warlike  adventurers  who 

Roman  Legions  «*em  sufficient  to  show  that  cfl'cini-  successively  arrived  on  the  British  shores  proceeded, 

nacy  or  cowardice  funned  no  features  of  their  character,  each  under  its  own  Chieftain,  to  win  on  independent 

It  was  manifestly  onlj their  subscqueait  state  of  anarchy  conquest  and  to  found  a  separate  Principality.  The 

which  invited  the  ravages  and  facilitated  the  inroads,  of  identity  of  their  Language  aud  manners  attested  their 
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the  time  Barbarians;  and  the  supplication*  for  foreign 
aid,  from  which  mndem  Writers  have  drawn  the  infer- 
ence of  pusillanimity,*  must,  if  indeed  such  entreaties 
had  any  existence,  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  their  iu- 
Lestine  disorders  and  arose  probably  from  the  defence- 
less conditiou  of  particular  districts.  But  the  cou- 
rageous spirit  of  the  Britons  is  indubitably  attested  iu  the 
obstinacy  aud  duration  of  their  subsequent  struggle 
against  tlx  mo?t  valiant  Tribes  of  the  Gothic  race. 
While  the  Roman  Provincials  of  Gaul,  uf  Spain,  and  of 
Africa,  abjectly  yielded  lo  the  first  shock  of  tlie  Barba- 
rian conquerors,  the  natives  of  Britain,  unaided  from  the 
continvut,  and  disunited  among  themselves,  sustained 
for  above  one  hundred  year*  a  vigorous,  a  bloody,  and 
often  a  dubious  contest  with  the  numerous  and  for- 
midable invaders  who  simultaneously  assailed  their 
the  whole  extent  of  its  Eastern  and  Suuth- 
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kindred  race ;  as  the  contiguity  of  their  original  scats  on 
the  Northern  coasts  of  Germany  also  explained  the 
common  induennrnt  of  their  expeditions.    But  under 
the  general  Saxon  name,  they  were  composed  principally 
of  at  least  three  distinct  Nations  or  Tribes,  the  Jltec,  I.  The 
the  proper  Saxons,  and  the  Angles,*  with  a  promis-  JtTat. 
cuous  admixture  of  other  Barbariaus.t    The  Jutes, 
who  led  the  way  under  Hcngist,  were  spread  over  the 
Northern  portions  of  Jutland  ;  the  Saxons  still  held  the  II.  Tho 
districts  near  the  Elbe,  which  we  have  designated  after  S*xo**. 
Ptolemy  as  the  primitive  seat  of  their  name  and  Tribe  ; 
and  the  Angles  occupied  the   intermediate  Country  m.  Tbe 
which  forms  the  modern  Duchy  of  Sleswick.  J     The  Angles. 
superior  fume  uf  the  Saxons,  or  at  least  of  tile  collective 
term  which  described  the  earlier  association  of  the 
piratical  Tribes,  afforded  a  common  appellation  for  all 
the  conquerors  of  Britain  :  but  the  People  who  formed 
era  coasts.    Even  the  final  and  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  numerical  majority  among  the  three  invading  races, 
the  straggle  still  left  the  ancient  race  in  independent  pos-    and  who  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  ample  par- 
session  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  of  the  promon-    tioti  of  the  Country,  have  naturally  been  permitted  to 
tory  of  Cornwall.    Thus  slowly  progressive  as  were  the    perpetuate  their  title  on  the  Nation  and  live  Land  ;§ 
Saxon  conquests,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude    aud  from  the  Angles,  or  Eagles,  have  been  compounded 
that  their  nltimate  success  was  as  much  attributable  to   the  generic  term  of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  dearer  and 
the  inveterate  disunion,  and  want  of  all  concert  among  'more  familiar  name  of  Enoi.and  || 

the  Britons  as  to  anv  inferiority  of  the  natives  in  mar-       By  the  successive  invasions  and  conquests  of  the  KstablisH- 
tial  prowess.     The  "establishment  of  the  first  Saxon    Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles,  the  jwrtiour.  of  Uic  "ent  urtlw> 
Kingdom  in  Kent  seems  to  have  been  invited  and  re-    Island  wrested  from  die  natives,  were  gradually  formed  £MO,-° 
stated  only  by  the  British  Chieftains  in  that  quarter    into  those  distinct  Principalities  or  petty  Kingdoms,  Octarcht. 
of  the  Island ;  and  the  petty  Priuces  of  more  distant    which  from  the  kindred  origin  of  their  people,  rutlicr     A  D 
purls  were  probably  alike  insensible  to  their  own  dan-    than  from  any  union  of  government  among  their  Princes,  45^ 

it  has  been  customary  with  writers  to  describe  under  the  to 
general  term,  according  to  the  shifting  number  of  States,  a.  n. 
of  an  Octarchy  or  IlfcPTAHCHY.Ii  The  little  Kingdom  3fc6. 
of  Kknt,  the  first  founded  by  Hengist  and  his  J  utes,  TV-  Kiuf 
did  not  extend  towards  the  North  beyond  the  Thames,  d-rottf: 
while  the  sea  formed  its  Eastern  and  Southern  boun-  1  Klu,T- 
daries.  On  the  West,  its  expansion  was  prevented  by 
the  resistance  uf  the  Britons,  until  the  arrival  of  the  se- 
cond body  of  invaders,  whose  settlement  on  its  borders 
permanent]  v  confined  its  territory  within  the  limits  ol 
the  roodern  County  to  which  it  has  given  name.  The 


lirJeti. 


gcr,  and  careless  or  the  fate  of  their  Countrymen.  Of 
such  blindness  or  indifference,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
spirit  of  warlike  enterprise  among  die  Britons  at  this 
period,  there  is  curious  and  undoubted  Historical  evi- 
dence m  the  fact  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  establishing  themselves  by  repeated  and  aan- 
euinary  victories  in  Kent,  a  British  Chieftain,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Emperor  Anthemius,  led  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  from  Cornwall  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  to  assist  the  Roman  forces  against  the  Visi- 
goths.t 

Though  the  establishment  of  Hengist  and  bia  fol- 
lowers was  the  undoubted  cause  which  excited  the  later 
Sanon  descents  upon  the  Island,  there  was  as  little  con- 
cert in  the  assaults  of  the  invaders  as  in  the  resistance 

•  The  Letter  in  Oildas,  to  otitis  the  I 
Gaul,  "  The  groans  of  the  Britoui,"  &e. — "  the  Barbarians  drive  ui 
into  the  tea  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  on  the  Barbarian*,"  has 
heen  a  hundred  timet  quoted  by  tho  writers  of  our  popular  His- 
tories, without  any  inquiry  into  the  probabilities  of  rUjrenuinenest. 
But  the  antithetical  style  of  the  Letter,  as  Mr.  Sharon  Tomer  (vol.  j. 
p.  ha*  ju»tly  remarked,  betrays  tho  composition  of  Gildas ; 
and  if  tin  purport  had  any  foundation  in  a  partial  application  from 
the  people  of  wmG  Southern  district  of  the  Island  to  A?tiut  for  suc- 
cour, the  abject  tone  of  the  entreaty  is  probably  only  the  invention 
of  that  querulous  declaimer. 

f  Siduniua  Apollinaris,  Ub.  iii.  epiat  9.  Jorna rides,  rfe  Jtetut 
Grttti',  c.  46.  p.  678.  Gregorrot  Turon,  Hin.  Front,  lib.  ii.  e.  18. 
Dr.  Ijrjgsrd  (HiH.  vol.  i.  p.  101)  is,  however,  evidently  mistaken 
in  placing  (he  epoch  of  this  expedition  "  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Barbarians  (Saxons)  were  establishing  Kingdom*  in  the  South- 
West  of  the  Llaod."  The  landing  of  Cerdic  did  not  take  place 
until  a.  d  405,  almost  twenty  years  after  tba  extinction  of  the  West- 
ern Kmpire. 


Abb. 


*  Bede,lib.l.c.l5. 

f  Idem,  lib.  v.  c  9.  foT  Frisians,  Kuguii,  lXutai,  and  even  Hunt 
are  here  ako  enumerated. 

J  Mr.  Turner,  (vol.  i.  p  1  <>'>.)  after  tome  authorities,  place*  tho 
Jutes  in  Soul h  Jutland ;  but  the  words  of  Bede,  in  flt-dueing  the 
Angles  (lib.  i.  e.  15.)  de  AVAt  patriA  «  .  .  inter  s>rtrrraer«t  Jttlumm  ti 
Saxtmmn,  aMin  conclusive  that  this  nation  occupied  the  Southern 
districts  of  Jutland  (or  Sleawick)  between  the  Kibe  and  thr  seat  uf 
the  Jules,  who  would,  therefore,  appear  to  have  iiirubitrd  the  North- 
era  parti  of  the  Peninsula.  And,  still  more,  the  repressions  of 
Alfred  in  Orosiiit,  (Barrinjrtnn,  p  20,}  indicate  that  all  the  South- 
ern parts  of  Jutland  opposite  to  Zealand  (at  well  aa  that  and  tho 
othCT  modern  Danish  Inlands)  were  inhabited  by  Angles. 

&  Gibbon,  c.  38. 

||  So  late  aa  the  Xlth  century,  the  Duchy  of  Sltswick  was  called 
Old  England.    Turner,  vol  i.  p.  1 7 1 . 

%  Until  of  late  years,  it  was  customary  to  deseril*  the  Anjr/lo- 
Saxon  division  of  States  at  a  Heptarchy :  but  the  vnginal  number 


of  distinct  and  independent  Kinirdomaor  Principalities,  until  the 
6m  intermittent  union  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  was  eight ,  and  after 
those  Provinces  were  finally  blended  into  the  single  sovereignty  of 
Northurobna,  the  other  weaker  States  were  w>  often  subjected  lo  the 
more  powerful,  that  the  title,  «f  a  Peniarchyvr  Triarchy  would  be 
quite  as  appropriate  as  that  of  the  Heptarchy. 
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successors  of  Hengist  were  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
narrow  restriction  ;  and  with  a  single  memorable  ex- 
ception, the  Annals  of  their  little  Kingdom  present  no 
circumstances  to  arrest  our  attention.  It  was  under  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert,  the  fourth  Sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Hengist,  that  his  subjects  were  the  earliest  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  example  and  exhortations  of  the  Royal  pro- 
selyte were  instrumental  in  promoting  the  conversion  of 
his  People.* 

It  was  not  until  oiler  an  interval  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  first  descent  of  Hengist,  that  his  success 
produced  the  next  independent  invasion  of  Britain. 
The  new  invaders,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  the  pri- 
mitive 8axon  race,  were  led  by  a  Chieftain  named  ^Ella, 
or  Ella,  and  his  three  sons ;  and  landing  in  the  Isle  of 
Selsey,f  they  defeated  the  Britons  with  considerable 
loss,  drove  them  for  refuge  into  the  neighbouring  Forest 
of  Andredswold,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an  esta- 
blishment, which  expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons,  or  Sussex.  Am  their  original  arma- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Jutes,  was  composed  but  of  three 
eyuto,  it  has  been  inferred  that  their  victorious  settle- 
ment was  opposed  only  by  the  petty  British  Chieftain 
of  the  immediate  vicinity. %  The  defence  of  the  natives, 
however,  may  have  been  obstinate ;  it  is  certain  that  the 

Crogress  of  the  invaders  was  slow.  Seven  years  after 
is  arrival  on  the  coast  had  elapsed,  before  Ella  ven- 
tured on  his  first  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  Country  ;  and  his  advance  was  checked  by  a  du- 
bious and  sanguinary  conflict  on  the  river  Mercread. 
It  was  five  years  later,  before  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments of  his  Countrymen  from  the  continent  enabled 
the  Saxon  Prince  to  prosecute  his  enterprise  ;  and  the 
traces  of  his  operations  are  preserved  in  the  siege  and 
fate  of  the  British  city  of  And  redes  Ce  aster.  This  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  on  the  Western  verge  of  the 
great  Forest  tract,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  which  has  been  imperfectly  recorded,  in  the 
narrower  boundaries  of  the  modern  "  Weald  of  Kent." 

Andredes  Ceasler  was  so  strongly  fortified,  according 
to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  military  art,  as  to  be 
deemed  by  the  natives  impregnable ;  and  the  tradition 
of  its  defence  denotes  their  possession  of  some  martial 
science  as  well  as  natural  valour.  While  the  Saxons 
besieged  the  place,  they  were  themselves  incessantly  ha- 
Missed  by  an  army  of  Britons  from  without,  who  made 
a  general  uttuck  upon  their  camp,  as  often  as  they 
assaulted  the  walls,  and  retired  into  the  Forest  as  soon 
as  the  diversion  was  successful.  But  Ella  having  at 
length  adopted  the  expedient  of  dividing  his  forces  into 
two  Bodies,  of  which  one  covered  while  the  other  pro- 
secuted the  siege,  the  efforts  of  the  Britons  from  without 
were  effectually  repelled,  and  the  walls  were  carried  by 
assault.  The  barbarous  conquerors,  irritated  by  their 
losses,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes,  and  put  every  soul 
within  it  to  the  sword. $  This  horrible  catastrophe 
appears  to  have  disheartened  the  British,  and  secured 
to  Ella  tlie  possession  of  the  territory  which  he  had 
won:  but  his  conquests  were  uot  much  farther  ex- 
tended. Though  lie  is  mentioned  as  superior  in  dig- 
nity or  power  to  the  contemporary  Princes  of  the  Jutes,] 

•  Bole,  lib.  i.  c  26. 

f  Ctron.  Sax.  p.  14. 

X  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

$  Cknm.  Sax.  p.  15. 

||  Ibtd.  p.  71. 


he  seems  to  have  been  either  satisfied  with  the  domi- 
nion of  a  small  Province,  or  unable  to  enlarge  its  boun-  ' 
daries ;  and  the  surface  of  the  petty  Kingdom  of  Sussex, 
as  of  the  Kentish  Principality,  may  be  nearly  identified 
with  that  of  the  single  modern  County. 

It  was  the  next  invader  and  his  followers  whose  vic- 
tories spread  consternation  through  the  South  of  Britain, 
and  confirmed  the  previous  intruders  in  the  permanent 
possession  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Eighteen  years  after  \ 
the  arrival  of  Ella,  Cerdic,  another  Saxon  Chieftain,  who 
like  Hengist  is  said  to  have  deduced  his  origin  from 
Woden,*  appeared  on  the  coast  with  a  squadron  of  five 
cyulri ;  and  sailing  past  the  prior  conquests  of  his 
Countrymen,  landed  further  Westward,  at  an  uncertain 
spot,  which  was  named  from  the  event  Cerdicesora,  or 
the  shore  of  Cerdic,  and  is  supposed  with  most  proba- 
bility to  have  been  either  Yarmouth  in  the  Itle  of 
Wight,  or  Southampton. t  For  the  numerous  battles 
and  extensive  conquests  which  are  attributed  to  these 
new  invaders,  the  original  strength  of  their  armament 
must  obviously  have  been  inadequate ;  and  it  has  been 
rationally  concluded  upon  general  evidence,  that  Cerdic 
must  have  received  at  different  periods  a  large  and  fre- 
quent accumulation  of  force  from  his  native  Land.  Six 
years  after  his  first  descent,  one  new  band,  at  least,  of 
his  followers  or  confederate  Jutes,  under  Porta,  effected 
a  landing,  and  perpetuiited  the  name  of  their  leader,  at 
Portsmouth  ;  and  another  body  of  adventurers  arrived 
thirteen  years  later  under  the  nephews  of  Cerdic.  The 
progress  of  that  celebrated  Chieftain  himself,  however, 
was  intrepidly  resisted  by  Natanleod,  the  British  Sove- 
reign of  the  territory  on  which  he  had  landed  ;  and  the 
warfare  of  these  leaders  now  first  assumed  the  character 
of  a  national  struggle  between  the  two  contending 
races.  Cerdic  received  some  assistance  from  the  Saxons 
of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  and  Natanleod  assembled  a 
larger  army  of  Britons  than  had  hitherto  united  in  re- 
sisting the  invaders.  But  in  a  general  engagement, 
Natanleod,  after  routing  one  division  of  the  invaders 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Cerdic,  was  success- 
fully attacked  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  by  Cynric,  the 
son  of  the  Saxon  Prince,  and  slain  with  five  thousand 
Britons.J 

Yet  even  this  important  victory,  which  was  not  won 
till  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  first  landing  of  Cerdic, 
did  not  decide  the  contest ;  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  life  were  laboriously  consumed  in  the 
conquest  of  Hampshire.!  The  settlement  of  the  in- 
vaders, however,  was  confirmed  by  progressive  successes ; 


•  Cars*.  Sax.  p.  IS.  It  is  worthy  of  nwnark  that  to  II«s»gist, 
Cerdic,  and  Ida,  though  of  Uuro  dim-rent  Tribes  >•  attributed  a 
descent  from  Wodea.  Unless  it  had  become  a  general  point  of 
vanity  to  deduce  the  origin  of  their  leaden  from  too  tutelary  God 
of  their  race,  this  tradition  of  a  common  genealogy  goes  lar  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  (vol.  i.  p.  170,)  that  ''Jutes,  Samns, 
nuil  Angles  were  but  coeval  twig*  of  Mm  aame  Teutonic  branch  of 
the  mat  Scythian  or  Gothic  tree."  The  pedigree  of  Cerdic  in  tha 
ninth  generation  from  Woden  was  however  expressly  defined,  and 
tlx  account  i»  highly  probable  in  itself.  This  genealogy  would 
to  the  deified  hero  of  bis  race,  of  whose  real 


ajnignaa 

Era  and  actions  we  otherwise  know  nothing,  in  the  beginning  of  the* 
Hid  Century. 

f  Gsren.  Sax.  M  npri.    Higden,  Pitlyckroairtm,  p.  224. 
I  Ctinm.  Sax.  p.  17,  18. 

6  According  to  the  British  writers,  be  even  sustained  a  signal 
de'eut  at  Mount  lladon,  which  is  loosely  said  to  have  arrested  tha 
progress  of  the  West  Saxons  for  furty  years,  But  both,  the  chrvap- 
Lgy  and  position  of  this  battle  are  very  uncertain.  61  Was,  c  20. 
Nciinius,  c.  23.  61.  62. 
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j,^ry.  and  from  the  epoch  of  a  second  great  victory  pained  by 
Cerdic  and  his  ton  at  Cerdicesford,  or  Charford,  on  the 
Try*    Avon,  in  that  County,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the 
i  o.    invasion,  is  usually  dated  their  establishment  of  the 
•149.    Kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  Wessex.    The  Isle 
u      of  Wight  was  added  to  its  dominion  by  the  nephews  of 
D<    the  King,  after  a  struggle,  in  which  those  remorseless 
Barbarians  put  every  one  of  its  British  inhabitants  to 
»- D-    the  sword ;  and  Cerdic  having  bestowed  upon  them 
the  subordinate  sovereignty  of  this  acquisition,  and  as- 
j  o.    suciated  his  son  in  the  |>araniount  government  of  his 
SSI.    conquests,  bequeathed  their  prosecution  to  that  valiant 
Prince.    During  an  active  and  fortunate  reign,  Cynric 
inflicted  several  further  defeats  upon  the  Britons,  and 
extended  his  Kingdom  over  the  modern  Counties  of 
•  Wilts*,  Berks,  Oxford,  and  Buckingham  ;  and  his  son 
Cealwin,  after  a  memorable  defeat  of  three  Sings  of  the 
i,  b.    Britons,  all  of  whom  fell  in  tile  same  battle,  obtained 
5*;-    possession  of  as  many  principal  cities  of  the  natives, 
Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester,  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  Wessex  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn.* 

Such  was  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  power, 
which  was  ultimately  to  acquire  the  supremacy  over  all 
the  other  Anglo-Saxon  States,  and  to  give  to  England 
a  long  line  of  Princes  of  the  race  of  Cerdic :  but  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  years  from  the  first  landing  of  that 
Chieftain  in  Britain,  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  under  his 
victorious  grandson  formed  only  a  small  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  Island.    On  the  West  it  was  still  confined 
by  British  Principalities  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in 
Wales;  on  the  East  it  was  supported  by  the  Saxon 
States  of  Sussex  and  Kent ;  and  on  the  North  its  fur- 
ther enlargement  was  opposed  by  the  British  population, 
which  sltO  occupied  the  surface  of  the  country  from 
Gloucestershire  to  Scotland.    The  settlement  of  the 
Jules  and  Saxons  might  therefore  have  been  restricted 
to  the  colonization  of  our  Southern  shores :  if  at  this 
juncture  the  third  and  most  numerous  People  of  the 
same  race  had  not,  by  successive  arrivals  on  the  Eastern 
coasts,  begun  from  them  to  overspread  the  whole  central 
portions  of  the  Island. t 
IV.  Emx.    But  before  the  Angles  established  their  permanent 
>  »•    settlements  in  the  Island,  a  fourth  State  had  already 
beta  formed  on  its  Eastern  shores  by  the  obscure  union 
of  several  Bodies  of  Saxon  adventurers,  who,  while 
Cerdic  was  yet  prosecuting  his  enterprise  against  the 
Britons  in  the  South,  founded  the  little  Kingdom  of 
Enstx,  or  of  the  East  Saxons.    In  the  Annals  of  this 
State,  of  which  Erkenwin  was  the  first  Sovereign,  there 
is  nothing  to  demand  our  notice  ;  except  its  subsequent 
extension  into  Middlesex,  and  its  acquisition  of  London, 
then,  though  destined  to  be  the  future  Metropolis  of 
the  Island,  known  only  as  a  town  of  some  trade.  J 
flmo.     When  the  Angles  commenced  their  invasions  of  the 
Eastern  shores  of  Britain,  their  descents,  unlike  those  of 
*-  D-    the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  soon  assumed  the  character  of  a 
whole  national  immigration. §    At  first,  many  petty 
Chieftains  and  bands  of  this  Tribe  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish themselves  on  the  coast  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Essex.    But  as  they  railed  to  suc- 
ceed in  forming  any  distinct  State,  their  desultory 
efforts  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  more  formidable  ex- 

•  Cknm.  Sax.  p.  J8— 22.  ~ 
f  Tiirocr,  vol.  I.  p.  290. 
t  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  200. 

t  Be-i*  deciirc*  (p.  52)  that  in  hit  time— two  Centime*  later— the 
ohfruul  Country  tf  tht  Angles  still  remained  *  ' 
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pedition  of  Ida ;  who  arriving  on  the  coast  North  of  Britain, 
the  Humbtr,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  cyutet,  defeated  the 
natives  in  several  severe  engagements,  and  was  raised 
by  the  associated  Chieftains  of  bis  armament  to  the 
sovereignty  of  their  conquests.    The  /wintry  between 
the  Dumber  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  appears  at  this 
juncture  to  havo  been  separated  by  the  river  Tees  into 
two  Provinces,  loosely  distinguished  by  the  natives  under 
the  names  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr,  which  became  sub- 
sequently Latinised  into  Bbrnicia  and  Deira.    Of  the 
former,  extending  from  the  Tecs  to  the  Scottish  stream 
Ida  was  the  first  Anglian  King ;  and  transmitted  its 
sceptre  to  the  eldest  of  his  twelve  sons.    But  on  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  their  original  choice,  a  portion  of 
his  followers  quitted  the  standard  of  his  successor; 
assailed  the  adjoining  and  more  Southern  district ;  and 
there,  overpowering  the  native  population  and  raising  a 
Chieftain  named  Ella,  or  Sella,  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, founded  the  second  Anglian  Kingdom  of  Deira.  VI.  Dbira. 
But  a  continued  and  obstinate  struggle  of  thirtv  years  A- 
with  the  Britons  consumed  the  long  reign  of  Ella ;  nor  5^0. 
was  the  expulsion  or  subjugation  of  the  native  race 
completed  until  after  the  accession  of  his  son.    By  a  The*  hro 
later  union  under  a  single  Sovereign,  Bernicin  and  Deira 
were  consolidated  into  one  State ;  when  the  ltrttisn  uo;lej 
titles  of  its  Provinces,  as  comprising  the  Anglian  con-  the  King- 
quests  North  of  the  Humber,  merged  into  that  of  the  &>m  of 
Kingdom  of  Northumbrian  Northunv 

Meanwhile,  from  its  obscure  commencement,  a  new  ,rr't" 
Anglian  State  had  silently  grown  up  and  filled  the  whole  A"0I£$T 
intermediate  parts  of  the  Eastern  coast  between  Essex     A  D. 
and  Deira.    Of  the  formation  of  this  Kingdom,  which,  r,27. 
from  its  position,  acquired  the  name  of  East  Anolia, 
and  gradually  embraced  the  modern  Counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  little  record  is  preserved:  but 
Uffa,  from  whom  his  successors  received  the  title  of  U fun- 
gus, is  mentioned  as  its  first  Monarch  ;  and  of  its  power 
a  remarkable  proof  has  been  deduced  from  the  fact  that, 
even  while  pursuing  their  conquests  over  the  Britons, 
its  warriors  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  a  large 
detachment  for  a  foreign  expedition.    To  avenge  an 
insult  offered  to  one  of  their  Princesses,  by  the  King  of 
the  Varni,  a  People  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  a  Body  of 
the  East  Angles,  sailing  from  England,  ascended  that 
river ;  ravaged  the  country  and  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Varni ;  and  making  their  King  captive,  obliged  him 
to  wed  the  Princess,  whose  betrothed  band  he  had  pre- 
viously rejected. t 

It  was  from  Deira  that  a  colony  of  the  invaders  first  VIII.  Maw 
penetrated  into  the  central  parts  of  the  Island,  and  by  cu- 
repeated  conquests  over  the  Britons  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  fourth  Anglian  Kingdom:  that  of  Mkrxia,  which 
was  gradually  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames, 
and  from  tire  frontiers  of  East  Anglia  to  the  mountains 
of  Wales.  The  Mercians  therefore,  some  of  whom 
from  their  position  acquired  the  name  of  Middle  Angles, 
occupied  Lincolnshire,  Cheshire,  and  almost  all  the 
modem  midland  Counties,  and  formed  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  Ule  Anglo-Saxon  States  except  Wessex. 
But  as  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia  was  commenced  the 
latest  of  the  whole  number,  so  its  Anal  establishment 
was  the  longest  delayed.  The  expeditions  of  the 
Angles  into  the  interior  of  the  Island  were  originally 
undertaken  only  by  Chieftains  of  inferior  power  or  rank 

•  15*<le,  lib  iii.  c.  C — 20.    CMnm.  8*r.  p.  19.  20. 
t  tWyius,  Hi*t.  Goth.  lib.  iv.  p.  448-471. 
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Huiory.  to  the  Wsr-Kiiigs,  who  hud  conducted  the  fleet*  of  the 
invaders  to  tlie  British  shares  ;  and  the  resistance  uf  the 
jrobably  the  more  obstinate  as  their 
compressed  firum  nil  sides  into  the  central 
Provinces.  The  original  conquests  of  the  Middle  Angles 
were  consideretl,  therefore,  only  as  appendages  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Deira;  and  although  a  Chieftain  named 
Oitlda,  one  of  their  earliest  leaders,  is  usually  recorded 
as  the  f  irst  King  of  Mercia,  and  was  at  least  the  (bunder 
of  its  line  of  Princes,  it  was  not  until  flic  reign  of 
his  grandson,  the  tierce  Penda,  that  this  State  was 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  douuuion  of  the  Northern 
Angles.* 

By  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  after 
the  lapse  of  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the 
landing  of  Hengtst  and  Horsa  to  tlie  rise  of  Cridda, 
the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy  in  Bri- 
tain was  laboriously  completed.  One  Jutish,  three 
proper  Saxon,  and  four  Anglian  States, t  divided  the  pos- 
session of  the  country,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  the  Eastern  coast  to  the  foot  of 
the  Welsh  mountains  and  the  neck  nf  the  Cornish 
peninsula.  Yet,  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  Island,  fiv  e 
British  States,  or  clusters  of  States,  continued  bravely 
to  maintain  an  unyielding  and  vigorous  independence ; 
and  in  flic  extreme  North  the  two  wild  and  un tameable 
nations  of  the  Caledonians  and  Scots  held  secure  pos- 
session of  the  Eastern  plains  between  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Murray,  and  of  the  whole  highland  tract  of 
Scotland.  The  territory  still  retained  by  the  Britons 
has  been  distinguished  into  the  Provinces  of  Stratclyde, 
or  the  region  about  the  Clyde  ;  of  Cumbria,  X  or  Cum- 
berland, shortly  restricted  to  the  modern  Cumberland, 
oud  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  King- 
dom of  Bernicia.;  of  North  and  South  YYules,  from 
the  former  of  which  the  district  of  Chester  was  torn  by 
the  Angles  early  in  the  Vlllh  century ;  and,  finally,  of 
Cornwall,  which  however  included  great  part  of  Devon, 
and  was  not  reduced  to  the  modem  limits  of  the  former 
County  until  a  period  long  posterior  to  the  epoch  before 

In  these  lost  asylums  of  their  rude  freedom,  the  de- 
thefree  Brt-  scendantB  of  the  Roman  Provincials  soon  forgot  the 

tons  int.,        11.         r         .  r  .    ...  «  •  ,, 

namts  of  an  imperfect  civilisation  ;  and  especially  among 
the  barreu  mountains  and  secluded  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
the  Britons  gradually  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  posi- 
tive Baibunsm.  But  besides  the  multitude  of  British 
warriors  who,  indignant  of  submission,  luul  maintained 
their  freedom  withoutentirely  abandoning  their  Country, 
a  number  of  other  fugitives  from  the  Saxons  preferred 
exile  to  servitude  ;||  and  one  portion  of  theme,  crossing 
the  Cliannel,  took  possession  of  vacant  tracts  on  the 
coast  of  Armorica,  aud  by  their  successful  settlement  in 
that  region  of  Gaul,  bestowed  an  the  Province  its  modern 
appellation  of  Brbtaone  ^ 

Iu  the  meagre  Annals  of  the  Snxoo  conquerors,  the 
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I  their  general  cowroc*t  of  Kent. 
I  The  whole  of  the  British  territory  of  Stratrlyde  seems  also, 
however,  to  have  derived  the  general  name  of  Cumbria,  from  its 
continued  possession  by  the  Cyrari  or  Briton*.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p  28!2. 

Y  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  31 1,  Ac.    It  was  not  until  the  nufpi  of  Athel- 
stan  that  the  Britons  finally  lost  Kuter,  whkh  that  monarch  sepa- 
rated from  the  CornUh  state. 
||  Gddas,  c.25. 

Usher,  .UJi^Meiff.  224— 227, Gibbon,  c.  88,  and  the 


slow  and  laborious  progress  of  their  arms  is  only  ob- 
scurely delineated  :  but  by  the  Chroniclers  and  Bards  of 
the  British  race,  the  hmg  and  certainly  vidian t  resistance 
of  their  Countrymen,  has  been  pictured  in  the  wildest 
colouring  of  romantic  and  poetical  embellishment. 
From  amidst  the  suspicious  extravagance  of  such  com- 
positions, it  is  not  easy  to  extract  the  materials  of  sober 
and  authentic  History  :  but,  with  due  caution,  some  de- 
gree of  belief  may  be  safely  conceded  to  Uie  reality  of 
tlie  general  circumstances  which  have  formed  the  ground- 
work of  these  narrations.  Th  c  traditi  onary  re  a  own  and 
fabled  achievements  of  more  than  one  British  Chiethiiii 
may  be  received  as  evidence  at  least  of  his  certain  eai»l- 
ence  and  distinguished  share  in  the  fierce  struggle  of 
the  two  races ;  and  the  chant  of  triumph  mt  lamentation 
for  the  victorious  or  the  i'al  Ion  warrior,  must  be  admitted 
in  proof  of  the  occurrence  and  general  fortune  of  many 
a  sanguinary  encounter,  of  which  we  may  be  unable  to 
ascertain  either  the  exact  locality  or  the  date. 

Among  all  the  British  heroes,*  tlie  romantic  exagge- 
ration, rather  of  later  times  than  of  his  own,  has  assigned 
a.  brilliant  preeminence  to  the  name  and  actions  of  the 
famous  Aarnua.  Yet  neither  the 
nion,  nor  the  connection  of  his  exploits, 
time  at  which  he  reigned  and  fell,  can  be  explained 
satisfactory  precision.  The  most  probable  conjectures 
make  him  the  opponent  of  the  West  Saxons  under  their 
first  two  l*rinees  ;t  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  was  also  engaged  agninst  the  Angles  in  the 
North.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victorious  in  twelte 
battles  :f  but  since  these  many  triumphs  failed  of  a 
more  decisive  success  than  perhaps  to  retard  the 
sion  of  the  Kingdom  ofWessex,§  they  could 
have  been  all  gained  over  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  aud 
of  his  wars  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted,  not  against 
the  invaders,  but  tlie  rival  Princes  of  bis  own  race.  He 
is  said  finally  to  have  perished  in  a  Civil  fetid  or  rebel- 
lion raised  by  his  nephew ;  and  was  interred  iu  the 
itery  of  Glastonbury :  where  it  is  on  good  Historical 
,||  that  his  remains,  with  an  ii»scri]ition,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  memory  of  Arthur  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
shadowy  glory  in  which  it  is  invested  to  the  fancy  of 
the  Welsh  Bards  and  Norman  Minstrels  of  subsequent 
Ages ;  and,  as  it  has  been  elegantly  remarked,"  the 
events  of  his  life  are  leas  interesting  than  the  singular 
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*  The  lait  British  Chieftain  whose  name  aod  lineage  recall  the 

atsociation  of  the  Koinan  dominion  in  the  Inland  is  tensed  by 
(iildaa  and  uUiert,  Arnbroaiu*  Aureliwiua.  lie  ii  dueribed  as  of 
Hoinan  descent,  and  his  parents  are  obscurely  stated  to  liave  worn 
the  Imperial  purple.  Gildss,  c.  25.  He  aeeun  to  have  fought 
against  Hengist :  but  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  liiv  aclioas  ; 
and  he  hai  Mnactunc*  been  imagined  the  aame  person  as  Natnulnud. 
Unusually  perpleicd  !>y  the  contradiction*  of  t  bruuicler*  and  Anti- 
quaries, Mr.  Turner  in  one  place  (p.  253J  oppo*e*  him  (to^i-ther 
with  Arthur)  ineffectually  to  L'enUe  :  and  just  afterwards  (p.  iSi ) 
fltcl.uvi  that,  uh^n  that  Saxou  leader  landed,  Ambrosiusi  **  had  iouh- 
been  dead.' 

t  Compare  Gildaa,  c.  26.  and  Ncnnius,  c  61—63. 
J  Nenniu*,  wAi  tufira. 
I  Gildas,  ubi  utpra. 

||  Giraldus  Cambnmais,  (apud  I^nghorn,)  p.  91.  The  ut»nr»pi- 
cious  ami  cireuiastaalial  ovidaae*  of  (tiraidus,  who  was  prevent  at 

tlie  exhumation,  aud  saw  the  inscription,  i*  confirmed  by  William 
of  Mabnsbury  and  other  ftkntempurark'* ;  and  the  probability  of  the 
whole  account  should  dispel  the  unreasonable  doubts  which  have 
sometimes  been  raised  on  the  very  existence  of  Arthur. 

•J  Mr.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  '161 — 278,  has  pursued  an  investigation 
into  tlie  authentic  History  of  Arthur  with  equal  learning  and  critical 
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revolution*  of  his  fame.  Among,  an  imaginative  race, 
who  in  their  mountainous  retreat*  fondly  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  champienB  of  their  independence,  Uie 
rctd  exploits  of  Arthur  were  gradually  magnified  into  a 
forma  of  Romano? ;  and  far  five  hundred 


years  tbe  traditions,  on  which  every  generation  might 
raitie  some  new  superstructure  of  fiction,  were  carefully 
preserved  and  rudely  adorned,  From  Wale*  and  Corn- 
Mall,  the  tales  of  Arthur  were  readily  communicated  to 
the  Briton*  of  kindred  descent  in  Armoriea ;  and  from 
tbe  latter  Province  their  popularity  spread  throughout 
Western  Prance.  At  a  still  later  epoch,  the  Norman 
Minstrels  lent  their  attention  with  eager  delight  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  hero  of  their  adopted  Country  over  their 
cruuiaon  enemy,  the  Saxons;  and.  with  the  W«lsh 
Ir^euds  were  incongruously  interwoven  the  fables  of 
Classical  Poetry,  the  spirit  of  Crusading  enterprise,  and 
the  sentiments  aud  manners  of  Chivalry.  In  the  Ro- 
mances of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  British  ChieAain  became 
at  once  the  descendant  of  Trojan  Princes,  the  victorious 
champion  of  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Infidels,  and 
tbt  prefect  exemplar  of  knighthood.  The  fabulous 
deeds  of  Arthur  and  of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
were  sung  in>  every.  Language,  and  received  with  im- 
plicit credit  by  every  People  of  Europe ;  and  the  uni- 
versal belief  which  these  tales  once  commanded,  is 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  modern  scepticism  which, 
by  the  last  caprice  of  Poetical  fame,  ha*  in  tbe  land  of 
lui  birth  denied  to  their  hero  even  the  claim  of  a 


!' ;rT         It  iscertain,  however,  that,  in  his  own  Age,  the 
'  of  Arthur  was  far  eclipsed  by  Urien,  another  British 

Prince,  who  long  and  gallantly  resisted  the  progress  of 
lr.es.      the  invaders.    The  territory  of  Urien  and  the  scene  of 
hit  exploits  Iny  in  tbe  more  Northern  parts  of  the  Island ; 
and  the  Angles  under  Ida  appear  to  have  been  his 
usual  antagonists.    It  is  the  boast  of  his  contemporary 
Banl  Taliesin  that  he  gained  several  victories  over  the 
destroyers  ;  and  the  slow  progress  of  Ida  and  his  sons 
iu  the  work  of  conquest  attests  the  pxobabiUty  of  this 
narration.    But,  like  Arthur.  Urien  fell  in  a  Civil  con- 
U*st  with  his   own  Countrymen ;   and  the  common 
evidence  of  these  facts  t»  another  proof  of  those  divisions 
of  the  native!}  which  entailed  ruin  upon  their  cause.* 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Ootwrhy,  a  third  British  Prince  may 
be  named  as  the  last  hero  who  vigorously  sustained  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  his  race,  and  held  iti  suspense  their 
final  expatriation  from  the  Western  parts  of  tbe  Island. 
This  was  Cad  wall©  n,  King  of  Gwynedd  or  North  Wales, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Saxons  to 
retaliate  upon  them  some  of  the  evils  which  had  over- 
taken the  Britons  from  their  own  fends.    In  concert 
with  Penda  of  Mercia,  he  invaded  Northumbria ;  defeated 
and  slaughtered  the  army  of  Edwin  its  Sovereign,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  ;  and  ravaged  the  whole  territory  with 
frightful  cruelty.  '  So  signal  and  continuous  were  the 
successes  of  the  Welsh  Prince  that  three  Northumbrian 
■»  •      Kings  loot  their  lives  successively  in  the  contest ;  and  he 
is  declared  by  his  Bard  to  have  been  triumphant  in 
fourteen  great  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes.    But  his 
L°        course  was  at  length  arrested  by  a  tremendous  defeat, 
in  which  be  perished  with  the  majority  of  bis  followers.t 

*  Nroniuay  e.  64.    But  we  lh«  authoriiutk  for  Uw  actions  of 

Urien,  collected  by  Mr.  Turner,  toL  L  p.  284—287. 

•I  Tbe  authentic  detaila  of  these  vara  of  CadwaUea  aro  coaUim-u 
ia  Bedr,  lib.  a,  c.  20.  lib.  ui.  c.  1, 2.  Ore*.  Sax.  p.iW.&e 


With  him  expired  the  last  rational  hope  of  the  restora-  Britain, 
tion  of  the  Britons  to  their  pristine  seats ;  and  though 
they  still  fondly  cherished  for  Ages  the  vain  predictions 
of  their  Bards;  that  they  should. one  day  expel  the  hated 
Saxon  invaders  from  the  Island,  the  recovery  of  tlwir 
ancient  po*sesi»ioiis  never  again  became  probable. 

The  long  aud  valiant,  though  desultory  and  uncom- 
bined,  resistance  of  the  Britons,  aa  it  was  unsuccessful,  ry^^^ 
had  only  aggravated  the  horrors  of  conquest  Wherever  Q(  Hritain 
the  Saxon  arms  prevailed,  their  course  was  attended  by  by  the 
massacre  and  desolation.  The  stubborn  defence  of  the  Saxon  Con- 
natives,  and  the  losses  which  they  inflicted  on  their  I1*-" 
victors,  often  provoked  an  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  aud 
by  tbe  victorious  and  ruthless  Barbarians,  villages  and 
cities  were  involved  with  their  inhabitants  in  a  common 
conflagration.  As  the  original  e»>tnj!ier<ir»  were  Pagans, 
their  ferocity  spared  the  Ecclesiastical  edifices  and  insti- 
tutions still  less  than  the  Civil  establishments  of  the 
natives.  The  Churches  and  Monasteries  were  destroyed, 
the  Clergy  were  often  murdered  ;  and  the  Religion  and 
Arts,  the  Laws  and  Language  of  the  Britons  were  over- 
whelmed iu  a  general  destruction.  The  recorded  traces 
of  devastation  which  the  Island  long  afterwards  pre- 
sented, onoe  suggested  the  now  exploded  opinion  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  British  population  in  the  Provinces 
of  the  Octarchy  had  been  entirely  exterminated  by  the 
conquerors.  But  so  soon  as  the  first  blind  fury  of  their 
cruelty  or  vengeance  had  subsided,  the  obvious  dictates  ^^^1 
of  their  own  interest  would  induce  them  to  preserve  the  PopuLiun. 
cultivators  of  the  land  which  they  had  woo,  as  well  as 
the  cattle  and  habitations  winch  were  required  for  their 
own  use  ;  and  by  a  proud  and  warlike  race  who,  in  the 
freshness  of  their  spirit  of  roving  adventure,  disdained 
the  jiatient  occupations  of  industry,  the  labour  of  cap- 
tives was  indispensable  for  obtaining  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  Wherever  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  natives 
did  not  provoke  the  savage  passions  of  the  victors,  their 
lives  were  spared :  but  it  was  only  to  convert  them  into 
tbe  absolute  property  of  their  masters;  and  the  Britons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  condition  were 
divided  like  their  lands,  their  herds,  and  their  mov- 
ables, among  the  Chieftains  and  warriors  of  the  invading 
hosts. 

In  this  state  of  bondage  to  the  soil,  notwithstanding  An  unirer- 
some  mere  verbal  disputes  of  modern  writers  on  the  sal  condi- 
proper  acceptation  of  the  terms  by  which  the  classes  of  *«»  ot 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peasantry  were  distinguished,  it  is,u,T*ly! 
evident  that  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  popula- 
tion, at  the  distance  of  four  centuries,  still  remained ; 
and  though  it  is  indubitable  that  many  of  the  indigent 
Saxons  themselves  were  often  reduced  to  sell  themselves 
and  their  families  into  perpetual  servitude,  yet  the  dis- 
tinction expressly  made  in  some  of  the  Saxon  Codes 
between  slaves  of  national  and  alien  blond  sufficiently 
attests  the  existence  of  a  servile  Order  in  both  races.   It  uata_a»r. 


is  among  the  most  pleasing  proofs  of  the  benign  in- 
fluence  which  Christianity,  even  in  an  imperfect  and  j,Klion  ^ 
corrupted  form,  exercised  over  the  ferocious  spirit  of  the  Chrurtiaitily 
Barbarians,  that,  after  their  conversion,  the  liberation  of  among  the 
slaves  was  frequent,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subjugated 
Britons  altogether  much  alleviated.    The  Saxon  Laws 
gradually  encouraged  the  practice  of  manumission,  re- 
stricted the  sale  and  at  length  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  slaves;*  and,  in  the  districts  which  were  torn 
the  Britons,  after  tbe  Rings  of  Weasex 


•  Lrgm  Smc.  (Wilkin.)  p.  11,  29,  107,  Ac. 
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Christians,  they  extended  to  their  Cornish,  a  large  share 
of  the  Civil  Rights  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  Saxon, 
subjects.* 

The  settlement  and  conquest  of  Britaiu  by  the  Saxon 
nice  the  division  of  Provinces  among  various  bands  of 
the  three  principal  invading  Tribes — the  gradual  forma- 
tion and  localities  of  their  independent  States — the  fate 
of  the  previous  inhabitants  whom  they  destroyed,  ex- 
pelled, or  enslaved — and  the  progress  of  events  through 
which  the  new  population.  Language,  and  social  Con- 
stitution of  our  forefathers  were  permanently  implanted 
in  our  Island— have  presented  objects  of  sufficient 
attraction  to  deserve  and  require  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial relation.  But,  after  the  secure  establishment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy,  there  is  by  no  means  the 
same  temptation  or  necessity  to  pursue  the  confused 
and  troubled  Annals  of  those  eight  petty  Kingdoms 
through  their  dark  and  bloody  vicissitudes  of  disorder. 
Even  before  the  invaders  had  perfected  their  successes 
over  the  Britons,  they  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. The  bonds  of  their  common  cause  and  national 
consanguinity  were  fiercely  broken ;  and  in  their  perpe- 
tual wars  with  each  other,  they  shed  their  kindred 
blood  as  profusely  and  mercilessly  as  that  of  the  general 
enemy.  Their  History  thenceforward,  until  the  union 
of  their  States  under  tbe  hereditary  supremacy  of  a 
single  line  of  Monarchs,  is  little  more  than  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  crimes  the  most  sanguinary  and  cruel,  the 
most  violent  and  treacherous.  In  the  partial  and  un- 
certain light  which  is  afforded  us  to  discern  the  obscure 
and  intricate  course  of  such  events,  wc  encounter  a 
series  of  barbarous  revolutions  producing  only  a  tempo- 
rary ascendency,  now  in  one  State  or  Tyrant,  now  in 
another;  and  exhibiting  no  better  moral  lesson  than  the 
dismal  excesses  of  uncivilized  Society  under  some  of  its 
worst  aspects  of  ferocity. 

It  were  therefore  a  task  equally  wearisome  and  re- 
volting to  follow  out  either  the  progress  of  the  interna- 
tional Saxon  wars,  or  the  fate  of  the  petty  dynasties 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations  of  victory  ;  and 
in  a  rapid  and  cursory  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Island 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  embraced  in  this 
division  of  our  subject,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
the  general  progress  of  those  circumstances,  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  and  pre- 
pared their  distant  consolidation  into  a  single  powerful 
Monarchy.  The  only  relief  which  is  afforded  to  the 
ferocious  character  of  the  Saxon  Annals  during  these 
Ages,  will  be  found  in  the  gradual  and  successive  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  several  States  of  the 
Octarchy;  and  in  its  slow  but  certain  influence  in 
mitigating  the  rudeness  and  cruelty  of  the  Saxon  man- 
ners, aud  ameliorating  tbe  political  condition  of  their 
national  Society.  But  the  history  of  their  conversion 
to  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel,  which,  imperfectly  as  it 
was  effected,  is  illustrated  by  many  incidents  pleasing  in 
themselves  and  developing  the  belter  capacities  of  the 
rude  Saxon  mind,  will  form  the  distinct  subject  of  tbe 
following  chapter. 

While  we  thus  disclaim  any  intention  of  regularly 
pursuing  the  Annals  of  the  dynasties  oflhe  Octarchy,  as 
both  perplexing  and  unprofitable  lo  the  reader,  some 
order  may  be  thrown  into  our  notice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
affairs  between  the  independent  establishment  and  the 
consolidation  of  their  Kingdoms,  by  tracing  the  reigns 

•  Ly*t  S*s.  flYUIuni)  p.  20,  71,  Arc. 
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of  a  few  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Provincial  Britik 
Sovereigns.  This  course  is  obviously  suggested  by  a  ' 
circumstance,  which  has  seemed  to  mark  something1  like 
a  principle  of  national  confederation  among  tbe  Saxon 
Princes  themselves :  there  was  frequently  one  among 
their  number  whose  general  authority,  or  at  least  whose 
superior  power  and  dignity,  was  recognised  by  his  con- 
temporaries, under  the  title  of  Bhetwalda,  the  Ruler,  or 
literally  wiHder,  of  Britain.  Of  the  exact  nature  of  this 
pre-eminence,  no  particular  intimation  has  descended  to 
us.  We  know  neither  whether  it  was  conceded  by  the 
voluntary  suffrages  of  the  other  Powers  and  States,  or 
arbitrarily  assumed  and  enforced  by  the  ambition  of  the 
predominant  King  ;  nor  yet  whether  it  was  a  mere  tille 
of  honour,  or  more  substantially  attended  by  the  preroga- 
tives and  duties  of  a  paramount  sovereignty.*  But,  in 
the  supposition  which  most  limits  the  attributes  of  the 
Bretwaldas,  the  progressive  condition  of  the  Octarchy 
may  be  appropriately  illustrated  in  the  order,  first  of  their 
ascendency,  ami  afterwards  of  that  of  other  Princes  who, 
without  being  distinguished  by  the  same  specific  tille, 
appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  greatest  measure  of 
dominion  over  the  Island. 

The  first  Saxon  Prince  to  whom  we  find  the  dignity  ! 
of  Bretwulila  attributed  was  Ella,  the  founder  of  the  ' 
Kingdom  of  Sussex,  t  As  that  State  was  the  smallest' 
and  least  powerful  of  the  whole  number,  it  has  been  jrj^ 
conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  this  superiority  t  g 
may  have  been  conceded  to  some  pre-eminence  which 
Ella  had  enjoyed  in  his  native  Country,  or  to  some  ex- 
ploits of  which  the  memory  has  perished  *  The  second 
Prince  who  attained  the  same  distinction  was  Ceawlin 
ofWessex,  grandson  ol'Cerdic.  The  victories  over  the 
Britons,  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  extended  the 
limits  of  his  own  Kingdom,  were  preceded  by  the  first 
war  among  the  Saxons  themselves.  The  contest  ap- 
pears to  have  been  provoked  by  the  youthful  ambition 
of  Ethclbert,  fourth  King  of  Keut,  who,  prevented  from 
enlarging  his  patrimonial  State  at  the  expense  of  tike 
common  enemy  by  the  interposition  of  other  Saxon 
territories,  endcuvoured  to  seize  a  portion  of  Wessex. 
But  his  presumptuous  invasion  of  the  dominions  of 
Ceawlin  was  chastised  by  a  severe  defeat  at  Wimbledon, 
in  which  two  of  his  Ealdormen  or  Earls  were  slain,  with 
the  flower  of  his  army ;  and  the  victory  of  the  King  of 
Wessex  threatened  the  Kentish  Jutes  with  the  subjuga- 
tion which  ihcy  had  endeavoured  to  impose  on  others.^ 
We  arc  not  informed  whether  it  was  the  moderation  or 
policy  of  Ceawlin  which  induced  him  to  respect  the 
weakness  of  Kent,  and  to  divert  his  arms  against  the 
Britons  :  but,  at  a  subsequent  period  in  bis  triumph  ant 
reign,  his  ambition  led  him,  on  tlie  death  of  tbe  second 
King  of  Sussex,  to  add  that  little  State  to  his  conquests. 
The  conclusion  of  his  life  was  unfortunate.    His  nephew 

*  Our  only  illustration  on  tbe  dignity  and  succession  of  tbe 
Bretwaldas  it  derived  from  Bede  ;  and,  after  the  Venerable  Historian, 
fhim  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But  neither  authority  has  much  extended 
our  knowledge  bcyood  the  mere  verbal  wgnificstiou  of  the  word. 
Gibbon  (c.  38.  note  131)  consider*  the  reign  of  the  Bretwaldas  tho 
effect,  not  of  Law,  but  of  Conquest ;  and  I)r.  Liogard  (vol  L  p.  I  OA) 
thinks  it  u  n<rt  rath  to  infer,  fiom  the  ttroug  expressions  of  Bvde, 
that  the  inferior  Kingi  acknowledged  themselves  their  vassals."  Yet 
Conquest  at  least  cannot  always  Be  inferred  from  the  possession  of 
the  dignity :  since  Ella,  the  first  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  is  not 
declared  to  have  subjugated  Kent  or  Wessex  ;  nor  were  later 
Bretwaldas  always  the  conqueror*  of  other  Saxon  Kingdoms. 

f  Bede,  lib.  si.  c.  5.    CArm.  &ur.  p.  71. 

I  Lingard,  wi*  tupri. 
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Ccolrie  having  rebel  liously  allied  himself  with  l he  Britons, 
defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  at  Wodnesbeorg,  or  the 
l  of  Woden,  in  Wiltshire ;  and  this  disastrous  event 
i.  d.    was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Bretwalda,  and 
449.    the  accession  of  his  treacherous  kinsman  to  the  throne 
»»      of  Wessex.* 

*•  D-       The  intestine  disorders  of  that  Stale  prol>abIy  averted 
the  subjugation  of  Kent,  and  enabled  Ethelbert  to  re- 


o. 
6 16. 


'  LfKwt  *fcni        ^(jrace  of  his  early  years.    For,  by  some 
"'/p     unexplained  course  of  prudence  or  furlunc,  he  so  ex- 
■        tended  his  influence  or  power,  that,  after  the  death  of 
'     Ceawlin,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  and  ob- 
tained a  recognition  of  his  pre-eminence  among  oil  the 
Saxon  States  South  of  the  (lumber.    The  happiness  of 
his  reign  was  protracted  to  the  long  term  of  fifty-six 
i.  d.    years ;  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity  was  followed 
597.    by  his  promulgation  of  the  earliest  Code  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  legislation.    During  the  life  of  Ethelbert,  the 
Kingdom  of  Bernicia  was  engaged  in  a  furious  warfare 
with  the  Strntclyde  or  Scottish  Britons  ;  and  in  a  me- 
i.  d.    morable  battle,  the  Anglian  Sovereign  Ethelfrith  defeated 
603.    them  with  so  great  slaughter,  tliat,  during  more  than  a 
whole  Century  afterwards,  they  never  dared  to  approach 
the  Northumbrian  frontiers. t 
IV.  id-      The  death  of  Ethelbert  terminated  the  ascendency  of 
>iJcfE*ii  hig  little  Kingdom;   and  the  supremacy  among  the 
'^>u*     Anglo-Saxon  Estates  was  assumed  by  (he  most  powerful 
and  numerous  of  the  three  Nations.    The  throne  of  East 
Anglia  was  filled  at  this  juncture  by  Rcdwald,  the  third 
Prince  of  the  line  of  Una,  who  is  styled  the  fourth  of 
the    Brelwaldas.    A  signal  victory  which  he  obtained 
over  Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
decease  of  Ethelbert,  appears  to  have  raised  him  to  the 
pre  -eminence  denoted  by  that  title.    After  his  triumph 
over  th#/Stratclyde  Britons,  the  warlike  Sovereign  of 
Bernicia  had  been  stimulated  by  successful  ambition  to 
seize  the  dominions  of  his  young  brother-in-law,  Edwin 
of  Dcira ;  and  the  ejected  Prince  had  found  refuge  at 
Ulster*  the  Court  of  Hedwald.    The  adventures  of  the  fugitive, 
1  s"*°  as  they  arc  (old  by  the  father  of  English  History,  form 
an  episode  which,  amidst  the  gloomy  scenes  of  the 
Saxon  Annals,  interests  alike,  by  the  simplicity  and 
minuteness  of  the  narrative,  and  its  illustration  of  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  Age.    ft  was  after  having 
been  driven  from  a  first  asylum  in  Gwynedd,  or  North 
Wales,  where  he  hud  been  generously  educated  by 
Cad  van,  the  British  King,  and  after  having  wandered  iu 
secret  through  several  of  the  Saxon  Stules  to  escape  the 
indefatigable  pursuit  of  his  usurping  enemy,  that  Edwin, 
arriving  at  the  East  Anglian  Court,  avowed  his  rank,  and 
implored  the  hospitality  of  Redwald.    He  was  kindly 
received  by  that  Monarch  and  his  Queen,  and  cheered 
with  assurances  of  protection  :  but  Ethelfrith  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  residence  at  the  East  Anglian  Court,  than 
he  sent  repeated  messengers  to  Redwald,  first  tempting 
him  to  deliver  up  the  person  of  the  Royal  youth,  and 
afterwards  menacing  him  with  vengeance  for  his  refusal. 
Reflecting  on  the  invariable  successes,  and  dreading  tho 
power  of  the  Bernician  Tyrant,  the  East  Anglian  wavered 
between  the  duty  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  the  exile, 
and  the  danger  of  encountering  the  threatened  hostility 
of  his  persecutor.    At  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  Edwin  was 
sitting  alone,  at  the  close  of  daylight,  before  the  gate  of 
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by  the  voice  of  a  friend,  which  whispered  in  his  ear  that  Bri  nin. 
it  was  time  to  rise  and  be  away,  for  that  the  King  had 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  enemy.  "  And  whither," 
■aid  the  young  exile,  "should  I  flee?  I  have  already 
w  andered,  without  finding  a  shelter,  through  all  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Island :  I  have  here  received  a  pled**ts  of 
safety ;  Redwald  as  yet  has  done  me  no  evil ;  and  1  will 
not  be  the  first  to  break  the  pledge  of  fidelity.  I  have 
long  been  too  familiar  with  misery  to  be  eager  for  life. 
If  I  am  to  perish,  the  shame  of  my  death  will  not  be 
mine,  but  my  betrayer's ;  and  no  death  can  be  more 
welcome,  than  that  which  is  the  work  of  Royal  perfidy." 
He  remained  seated  on  the  same  spot,  filled  with  the 
sadness  of  his  condition,  until  the  shades  of  night  had 
fallen  around  him:  when  an  unknown  form  seemed  to  rise 
up  before  him— in  his  troubled  slumbers  as  we  may  be- 
lieve—and promised  him  present  deliverance  and  future 
greatness,  if  he  would  listen  to  thai  which  should  here- 
after be  taught  him.  The  vision,  laying  a  hand  upon 
his  head,  bade  him  remember  that  sign,  and  disap- 
peared ;"  and  Edwin,  awaking  with  this  gleam  of  hope, 
found  his  friend  a  second  time  by  his  side  with  an  assur- 
ance of  safely.  The  doubtful  fidelity  of  Redwald  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  noble  sentiment  of  his  Queen, 
that  a  King  should  not  sell  a  distressed  friend,  nor  violate 
his  faith  for  gold :  for  that  no  wealth  was  so  precious 
and  royal  as  good  faith.  As  soon  as  Redwald  had  im- 
bibed courage  to  maintain  the  course  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, he  resolved  at  once  to  meet  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  vindictive 
Ethelfrith ;  and  assembling  his  forces,  he  led  them  to- 
wards the  territory  of  Bernicia.  On  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  ldel,  iu  Nottinghamshire,  he  encountered  his 
adversary,  who  was  already  on  the  march  with  a  small 
Body  of  chosen  troops  to  surprise  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  ancient  fortune  and 
experienced  skill  of  Ethelfrith  at  first  supported  him ; 
and  the  van-guard  of  the  three  divisions  iu  which  the 
East  Anglian  army  had  been  arrayed,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  iU  leader,  a  son  of  Redwald,  was  slain. 
But  the  despair  of  the  father,  and  the  courageous  con 
duct  of  Edwin  himself,  inspired  firmness  into  the  other 
East  Anglian  divisions,  and  retrieved  the  first  disaster  of 
the  combat.  In  on  impetuous  onset,  Ethelfrith  was  slain  ; 
his  followers  were  cosily  destroyed  or  put  to  flight ;  and 
Redwald  not  only  restored  his  young  friend  to  the  throne 
of  Dcira,  but  enabled  him  to  subject  Bernicia  to  his 
sceptre  Tlie  East  Anglian  King  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  own  dominions,  and  maintained  until  his  death  the 
prominent  station  of  Bretwalda,  to  which  his  victory, 
notwithstanding  his  generous  relinquishment  of  its 
fruits,  had  deservedly  raised  him.t 

On  Ihc  death  of  his  benefactor,  Edwin,  already  Sove-  V.  Rlwio 
reign  of  the  two  Kingdoms  North  of  the  II umber,  "^)££b* 
assumed  tlie  title  of  Bretwalda.  The  rise  of  the  North-  ' 
umbrian  power  may  be  dated  from  the  previous  reign 
of  the  warlike  Ethelfrith ;  and  it  was  still  further  ad- 
vauced  by  the  activity  and  talents  of  Edwin.  In  a 
series  of  successful  wars,  he  established  his  superiority 
over  tlie  Saxons  of  Wesscx  and  the  Britons  of  North 
Wales  ;  while  he  maintained  the  relations  of  an  amicable 
supremacy  with  the  successors  of  Redwald  in  East 


a.  o. 
623. 


*  CArvft.  Sar.  p.  20 — 23. 

f  Bede,  lib.  i.  c  34.    Chnn.  Sar.  p.  24. 


*  The  use  which  was  made  of  this  tiiion  or  dream,  in  the  «uh- 
■eqiMint  conremon  or  Edwin  to  Christianity,  will  be  bund  noticed 
in  the  next  Chapter. 

f  U«le,  lib.ii  c.  12.  See,  »1«0,  Chnn,  Sax.  p.  27. 
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Anglia.  His  attack  upon  the  West  Saxons  was  canned 
by  a  base  attempt  of  their  Sovereign  Cwichhelm,  who 
was  envimis  of  his  rising  fortunes,  to  procure  his  assassi- 
nation. The  agent  selected  for  this  atrocity,  who  was 
invested  by  Cwichhebn  with  the  office  of  an  ambassador, 
watched  his  opportunity  during  an  audience  to  aim 
a  dagger  at  the  heart  of  Edwin.  Lilla,  a  faith- 
ful thc*n  or  nobleman,  with  the  quick  glsutccof  nffvetion, 
saw  the  danger  of  the  King  only  in  time  to  throw  him- 
self before  the  person  of  his  mnsler,  and  to' receive  the 
blow  which  it  was  too  late  to  avert.  The  stroke  was  so 
violent,  that  Edwin  was  himself  slightly  wounded  through 
the  body  of  his  devoted  attendant  r'liut  the  murderer 
was  immediately  overpowered  by  numbers  and  killed, 
though  not  before,  in  the  desperation  of  his  struggle,  he 
had  slain  a  second  Nobleman  in  the  assembly  with  the 
same  weapon  which  had  pierced  the  heart  of  Lilla. 
Edwin  took  a  signal  vengeance  for  the  foul  treachery  of 
Cwichhelm  by  invading  his  dominions,  and  inflicting  so 
severe  a  defeat  upon  the  West  Saxons,  that  five  of  their 
Chieftains  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  their  Country  was 
pillaged  by  the  victors. 

We  are  not  clearly  informed  of  the  provocation  which 
induced  Edwin  to  undertake  his  subseqnent  wars  against 
Cadwallon,  King  of  North  Wales :  hut  the  British  Prince 
is  said  to  have  been  the  aggressor  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Northumbrian  dominions.  As  Cadwallon,  however, 
was  the  son  of  that  Cad  van  who  had  given  an  asylum 
to  the  early  youth  of  Edwin,  the  circumstances  of  the 
contest  may  suggest  a  suspicion,  that  the  Bretwalda  was 
less  sensible  to  the  impulse  of  gratitude  than  of  ambi- 
tion. After  repelling  the  invasion  of  Cadwallon.  Edwin 
became  in  turn  the  assailant,  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  North  Wales,  conquered  great  part  of  the  Country, 
and  obliged  the  British  Prince  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland. 
Pursuing  his  advantage,  he  reduced  the  Islands  of 
Anglesey  and  Man,  and  extended  his  sway  far  bevond 
that  of  any  preceding  Bretwalda,  as  well  over  the  Saxon 
as  the  British  States.  As  a  symbol  of  his  supremacy, 
he  introduced  a  pageantry  unknown  to  his  rude  Country- 
men ;  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  Tufa,  or 
Roman  standard  of  empire,  was  always  borne  before 
him.  It  is  a  more  honourable  evidence  of  his  power, 
and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered,  that  the 
memory  of  his  vigilant  justice  was  long  preserved  ;  and 
the  excellence  of  the  internal  police  which  he  established 
in  that  Age  of  violence  is  pointedly  attested  by  a  current 
proverb  of  the  succeeding  generation,  that,  "  in  the  days 
of  Edwin,  a  woman  with  the  babe  at  her  breast,  might 
walk  from  sea  to  sea  without  fear  of  injury  or  insult." 
He  caused  reservoirs  of  stone  to  be  fixed  at  convenient 
distances  on  all  the  highways  through  his  dominions  to 
collect  the  waters  of  the  nearest  springs,  and  chained 
to  them  vessels  of  brass,  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers. 
In  a  state  of  society,  in  which  no  places  of  entertainment 
were  provided  for  wayfarers,  this  considerate  provision — 
suggested  to  Edwin,  perhaps,  by  his  own  early  experi- 
ence of  fatigue  and  privations  in  his  wanderings— was 
gratefully  received  by  his  People;  and  such  were  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  times  as  to  make  it  thought  worthy 
of  note,  that  dread  of  the  King's  searching  justice,  or 
respect  for  his  benevolence,  restrained  all  men  from  the 
theft  of  these  cups.* 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  and  virtuous  reputa- 
tion of  Edwin,  his  reign  terminated  calamitously.  Under 
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the  vigorous  and  able  administration  of  Pends,  the 
grandson  of  Cridda,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  Chieftain, 
the  extensive  Province  of  Mercia,  which  nntrl  that  period 
had  remained  subordinate  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Northern  Angles,  attained  sufficient  strength  foe  the 
assertion  of  independence.  Penda,  now  advanced  in 
vears,  had  lone  endured  with  impatience  the  anprrmacv 
of  the  Northumbrian  King,  when  his  aid  was  besought 
by  the  British  Sovereign  of  North  Wales,  in  an  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  same  yoke.  Notwithstanding  the 
national  hatred  between  Saxon  and  Briton,  the  simila- 
rity of  their  views  formed  a  sufficient  bond  of  alliance 
and  revolt ;  and  Penda  and  Cadwallon,  uniting  their 
forces,  encountered  those  of  Edwin  in  a  greet  battle  at 
Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire.  The  issue  of  that  conflict 
proved  fatal,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  Empire 
and  life  of  Edwin,  and  gave  a  decided  superiority  over 
nil  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  to  the  cruel  Penda,  who  ap- 
pears now  first  to  have  assumed  the  Royal  tide  in 
Mercia.* 

Though  this  Prince  is  not  numbered  by  the  Saxon 
Writers  among  the  Bretwaldas,  the  pre-eminence  of  hfs 
power  renders  him  in  effect  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  contemporary  Sovereigns  of  the  Island ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  reign  will  best  illustrate  the  general 
Annals  of  nil  Britain.  After  the  victory  of  Hatfield,  the 
inoffensive  tranquillity  of  East  Anglia  next  tempted  his 
spirit  of  cruel  aggression.  Sigebert,  the  King  of  that 
State,  actuated  by  the  mistaken  piety  of  the  times,  which 
preferred  the  devotional  retirement  of  the  Cloister  to 
the  active  duties  of  life,  had  assumed  the  tonsure,  and 
resigned  the  throne  to  his  cousin  Ecgnc :  but  his  People, 
on  the  alarm  of  Penda's  invasion,  distrusting  the  abili- 
ties of  his  successor,  drew  him  by  entreaty  or  force  from 
his  Monastery,  and  insisted  on  his  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  their  army.  Sigebert  reluctantly  vielded  :  but 
refusing  to  bear  arms,  as  repugnant  to  his  Religious  pro- 
fession, he  would  assume  no  other  emblem  of  command 
than  a  wand.  His  military  skill  was  exceeded  by  the 
veteran  ability  of  Penda  ;  and  both  the  Royal  Monk 
and  the  reigning  Prince  of  the  East  Angles  perished  on 
the  same  disastrous  field.  A  second  Bretwalda,  in  the 
person  of  another  Northumbrian  King,  was  soon  after 
added  to  the  number  of  the  victims  whom  Penda  im- 
molated to  his  fierce  ambition.  This  was  Oswald,  the 
conqueror  of  Cadwallon,  who,  probably  from  his  success 
against  the  Welsh  Prince,  had  assumed  the  supreme 
title,  and  further  justified  his  claim  to  it,  no  less  by  his 
pacific  virtues  than  by  his  subsequent  victories  over  the 
Scottish  Britons,  whom  he  rendered  tributary  to  North- 
umbria.  But,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  be  was 
attacked  by  Penda,  and  shared  the  fate  of  Edwin.  The 
savage  victor,  after  mutilating  the  dead  body  of  his 
adversary,  and  spreading  devastation  through  North- 
umbrra,  laid  siege  to  its  Capital  Bebbanburh,  or  Bam- 
borough.  But  the  strength  of  that  place,  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory  of  the  I5crman  Ocean,  defied  his 
assaults,  and  he  resolved  to  destroy  it  by  fire.  For 
that  purpose,  demolishing  the  villages  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, he  piled  all  their  combustible  materials  up  near 
the  walls  of  the  city;  and  so  soon  as  the  wind  set 
strongly  inwards  the  place,  the  whole  mass  was  inflamed. 
The  appalled  inhabitants  were  already  oppressed  by 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  expecting  the  destruction  of  their 
walls  from  the  progress  of  the  fire :  when  the  wind 
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suddenly  shifting,  turned  the  conflagration  upon  its 
authors  ;  and  the  panic-stricken  Merc  bins  abandoned 
ike  siege.* 

AAer  the  retreat  of  Penda  from  Bamhorough,  the 
n  ef  Wessex  «u  the  next  enterprise  which 
his  vindictive  and  insatiable  ambition.  Cea- 
le  Sovereign  of  that  State,  had  incurred  his 
by  repudiating  his  skter.  The  arms  of 
Penda  were  as  usual  victorious;  and  the  West  Saxon 
King  was  expelled  from  his  dominions.  He  sought  an 
asylum  in  Hast  Angus ;  and  the  hospitality  which  he 
reve  i  ted  from  its  Sovereign,  afforded  the  ferocious  Mer- 
cian a  pretest  ibr  fresh  aggression  upon  that  Kingdom. 
The  Country  of  the  East  Angles  was  again  invaded  ; 

y  was  routed ;  and  a  third  of  their  Monarch* 
by  the  sword  of  Penda,  Though  he  had 
already  reached  die  age  of  eighty  years,  the  spirit  of 
tluu  rider  was  still  as  active  and  sanguinary  as  ever ; 
and  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  every 
opponent  could  uovr  satisfy  his  pride  and  cupidity.  The 
Northern  Angles  continued  the  peculiar  objects  of  his 
fury.  It  was  in  vain  that  Oswy,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Oswald,  strove,  by  the  tender  of  submission 
and  tribute,  to  deprecate  his  enmity.  Penda  had  sworn 
to  exterminate  the  whole  Natiou  of  the  Northumbrians ; 
and  in  his  last  invasion  of  their  Country,  no  fewer  than 
thirty  ■vassal  Kings  and  Chieftains  of  the  Saxon  and 
British  race  swelled,  with  their  followers,  the  multitude 
of  bis  forces.  But  Oswy  and  his  People  were  urged 
by  despair  to  oppose  the  most  vigorous  resistance ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  inferiority  in  numbers  and  martial 
equipment,  they  so  totally  defeated  tttc  army  of  the 
hoary  Tyrant,  that  only  two  of  the  thirty  vassal  Princes 
who  fought  under  his  standard  escaped  with  life;  and 
Penda  himself,  being  hurried  off  the  field  in  the  general 
rout,  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death.  The  battle  wax 
fought  at  Winwidfield  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  Are,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks,  swept  awav  a 
greater  number  of  the  Mercians  in  their  flight,  than  had 
perished  in  the  conflict.  Though  perpetrated  in  an  Age 
so  familiar  with  horrors,  the  surpassing  crimes  of  Penda 
were  deemed  to  have  provoked  the  retributive  justice  of 
hi*  (ate  ;  and  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  People  was 
expressed  and  preserved  iu  a  proverbial  saying,  that  in 
Winwkfs  stream  were  avenged  the  deaths  of  the  three 
East  Anglian  and  the  two  Northumbrian  Kings,  whose 
blood  had  been  shed  by  the  Pagan  Tyrant! 

The  fall  of  Penda,  and  the  destruction  of  bis  army, 
opened  a  field  for  the  elevntiou  of  Oswy  to  the  diguity 
and  power  of  Brerwalda  Both  Mercia  and  East  Au- 
glia,  whose  strength  had  been  exhausted  in  the  struggle 
with  Penda,  lay  prostrate  before  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Northumbrian ;  and  annexing  the  former  Province 
to  bis  own  dominions,  he  established  bis  superiority 
over  all  the  other  Saxon  States.  The  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish Princes  also  arc  said  to  liave  become  his  tributa- 
ries; and  for  a  season  be  vigorously  maintained  the 
supremacy  expressed  by  his  title.  Yet  in  the  latter 
years  of  bis  reign,  his  power  was  considerably  diminished. 
Under  Cenwalch,  so  soon  as  that  Prince  was  relieved 
from  the  oppression  of  Penda,  Wessex  began  to  emerge 
into  activity  and  vigour;  and  some  Mercian  Nobles, 
revolting  against  the  Bretwalda.  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing the  independence  of  their  Country,  and  placed  on  its 


throne  Wulfhere,  the  youngest  son  of  Penda :  whom, 
amidst  the  ruin  of  his  House,  they  had  diligently  con- 
cealed from  the  search  of  the  conqueror.  Under  Wulf- 
here, the  Kings  of  Sussex  and  Essex  courted  the 
friendship,  and  declared  themselves  the  dependent 
allies  of  Mercia  ;  and  the  recovering  power  both  of  that 
State  and  of  Wessex  began  to  contend  with  Northum- 
bria  for  superiority.    Oswy,  however,  died  in  peace  ; 
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umption  of  that  dignity  by  one  g-TQ* 
South  Saxon,  one  West  Saxon,  one  Kentish,  one  East  Cenationof 
Anglian,  and  three  Northumbrian  Kings,  may  serve  to  the  title  of 
illustrate  the  relative  importance  or  influence  which  the  Bretwalda. 
States  of  the  Octarchy  had  at  different  periods  hilherto 
enjoyed.    But  if,  upon  this  estimate,  Northumbria  had 
latterly  acquired  the  decided  predominance,  the  supe- 
riority had  gradually  been  declining  during  the  last 
years  of  Oswy ;   and  alter  his  death  it  was  never 
recovered.    The  greater  natural  strength  of  Mercia, 
which  had  been  developed  under  the  energetic,  though 
cruel  sway  of  Penda,  was  matured  by  the  prudent 
administration  of  his  son;  and  Wessex,  by  the  slow 
but  certain  progress  of  its  arms  against  the  Britons,  had 
incorporated  almost  all  the  Southern  and  South  Western 
parts  of  the  Island  into  its  territory.    The  remaining 
States,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  were 
each  singly  unequal  to  a  coutcst  with  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  and  figured  only  as  the  allies,  or  more 
generally  as  the  subjects,  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbria.   From  that  time,  therefore,  the  struggle  for  the  Suhteqoeat 
supremacy  lav  among  these  latter  Kingdoms ;  and  when  «»alry  uf 
the  Saxon  Annals  cease  to  be  illustrated  by  a  succession  ^Herda, 
of  Bretwaldas,  we  can  discover  no  better  order  of  narra-  amlWe»- 
tion  than  to  pursue  the  reigns  of  Monarch*  who,  in  each  sex. 
of  the  three  larger  States,  predominated  over  their  rival 
cou  temporaries. 

On  the  death  of  Oswy,  the  Crown  of  Northumbria  Succession 
jjas&ed  to  his  Son  Ecgfrid,  who,  during  his  reign,  but  of  prodotni- 
without  the  supreme  title,  endeavoured,  on  the  whole  pj-jj^ 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  maintain  the  predominance  uf  his 
State  over  the  other  Saxon  Kingdoms.    His  must  KesfriJ  of 
powerful  competitor  was  Wulfhere  of  Mercia :  but  he 
defeated  that  Monarch,  and,  on  his  death,  even  look 
possession  for  a  time  of  his  dominions  ;  which  he,  how- 
ever, shortly  restored  to  Ethelred,  the  surviving  son  of 
Penda,  who  had  married  his  sister.   Subsequently,  not- 
withstanding this  alliance,  a  war  arose  ltetwecu  Ecgfrid 
and  Ethelred,  which,  after  a  bloody  and  dubious  con- 
flict on  the  Trent,  was  terminated  by  the  mediation  of 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    But  the  prin- 
cipal triumphs,  uud  the  final  disaster,  of  Ecgfrid's  reign, 
were  achieved  and  suffered  in  his  wars  against  the 
Caledonian  Britons.    That  People,  soon  after  his  ac- 
cessiou,  took  advantage  of  his  youth,  to  assert  their 
independence :  but  lie  attacked  them  with  vigour  so 
unexpected,  ami  routed  their  army   with  so  great 
slaughter,  that  he  compelled  them  to  resume  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Northumbrian  Crown.  At  a  luler  period,  II>»  iava- 
be  carried  his  arms  into  Ireland,  then  distinguished  for  ollr*- 
the  peaceful  character  of  its  people,  and  even  for  the  '*"' 
superior  Learning  aud  v  irtues  of  its  Monastic  teachers. 
Though  the  inoffensive  natives  do  not  appear  to  have 
given  him  any  provocation,  Ecgfrid,  in  the  cruel  wan- 
tonness of  umbitiou,  resolved  upon  their  subjugation, 
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and,  under  his  General  Beorhl,  despatched  across  the 
channel  an  army,  which,  though  prevented  by  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  invaded  from  effecting  the  purpose  of 
conquest,  miserably  ravaged  their  coasts,  and  burned 
many  of  their  towns  with  the  Churches  and  Monasteries. 
Their  wrongs  were  s)«edily  avenged  in  the  fate  of 
Ecgfrid  ;  for,  in  the  following  year,  impelled  by  the 
same  restless  spirit  of  aggression,  he  rashly  led  his  fol- 
lowers into  the  territory  of  the  Caledonians,  and  being 
inveigled  into  the  fastnesses  of  their  Northern  moun- 
tains, he  was  cut  off,  with  nearly  all  his  army,  in  a 
bloody  engagement  at  Drumneehlan.  The  body  of 
Ecgfrid  was  ibund  among  the  slain,  and  received  an 
honourable  interment  from  the  victors  in  their  Royal 
Cemetery,  in  the  celebrated  Isle  of  Icolmkill,  or  St. 
Columba.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  expedition  en- 
couraged the  Welsh,  as  well  as  the  Scottish  Britons,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  or  Northumbria ;  and,  under  the 
reign  of  Aldfrid,  the  successor  of  Ecgfrid,  a  second  de- 
feat, in  a  similar  invasion  intrusted  to  Reorht,  in  which 
the  Northumbrian  leader  also  perished  with  his  army, 
still  further  broke  the  power  of  that  State.  Aldfrid, 
a  pacific  Prince,  distinguished  among  his  contempora- 
ries for  his  piety  and  Learning,  did  not  attempt  to 
preserve  the  supremacy  among  the  Saxon  Kingdoms, 
which  his  predecessors  had  asserted:  but  contented  him- 
self with  governing  his  contracted  dominions  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  universal  respect,  which  was  accorded 
to  his  virtues,  both  by  his  own  People  and  the  adjacent 
States* 

The  same  year  in  which  Ecgfrid  perished  was  marked 
by  the  rise  in  Wessex  of  Ceadwalla,  who  became  the 
most  distinguished  Saxon  Prince  of  his  times.  The 
failure  cf  issue  in  the  direct  Royal  line  after  the  death 
of  Ccnwalch,  had  reduced  the  Kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons  to  the  condition  of  a  turbulent  Aristocracy  ;  in 
which  many  Chieftains  of  the  race  of  Cerdic  alternately 
contended  with  each  other  f..r  the  ascendency,  and  con- 
ferred the  Royal  title  on  one  of  their  number  for  the 
exigencies  of  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  faction  produced  by  this  disorderly 
form  of  Government,  the  young  Ceadwalla,  himself  a 
descendant  from  Cerdic,  was  first  banished  from  Wessex, 
and  subsequently  raised  to  its  throne.  His  abilities  and 
fortune,  in  peace  and  in  war,  enabled  him  not  only  to 
maintain  that  dignity  over  his  own  subjects,  but  to 
establish  his  superiority  over  the  Kingdoms  of  Sussex 
and  Kent.  His  victorious  career  was  sullied  by  frightful 
cruellies;  and  it  was  probably  the  impulse  of  a  re- 
pentant conscience  which  induced  him,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years,  to  abandon  his  dominions 
and  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  receive  the 
rile  of  Baptism  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  He  died 
very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  holy  city :  but  his 
example  was  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by 
two  other  Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Cenrcd  of  Mercia,  and 
Offii  of  Essex ;  who  travelling  also  to  Rome,  there 
assumed  the  Monastic  profession,  and  died.f 

The  death  of  Ceadwalla  was  followed  in  Wessex  by 
the  long  reign  of  Ina.  He  was  lineally  descended  from 
Cerdic  ;  but  the  irregularity  which  prevailed  in  the  order 
of  Royal  succession  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  evinced 
in  the  example  of  hb  election  to  the  throne,  while  his 
own  father  and  two  children  of  the  late  King  were  living. 


His  elevation,  however,  justified  the  national  choice; 
for  the  martial  abilities  and  achievements  of  Ina  were 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  it  was  his  victorious  career  which 
confirmed  the  increasing  power  of  Wessex.  By  his  suc- 
cessive conquests  over  the  Cornish  Britons,  he  added  a 
considerable  territory  to  his  Kingdom ;  by  some  un- 
recorded means  he  acquired  the  paramount  sovereignty 
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of  Essex  ;  and  after  an  olwtinate  struggle  of  the  People  mrf 
of  Sussex  to  recover  their  independence,  he  finally  UrtYniW} 
annexed  that  State  to  the  Crown  of  Wessex.    A  war  in  Britom. 
which  he  engaged  with  Ceolred,  King  of  Mercia,  pro-     *•  »• 
duced  no  other  fruits  than  a  sanguinary  and  indecisive 
battle  at  Wodnesbeorg:  but  he  had  previously  reduced  H»*'£iu- 
the  less  powerful  State  of  Kent  into  complete  subjection 
to  his  arms.    The  name  of  Ina,  however,  is  chiefly  ^*g^° 
indebted  for  its  fame  to  his  efforts  as  a  Legislator ;  and  c^,^ 
the  Collection  of  his  Laws,  which  yet  survives,  avouches     A  u 
his  best  title  to  remembrance.    In  the  fifth  year  of  his  70-, 
reign,  at  a  Witena-gemot,  or  Assembly  of  the  National  UwiV 
Council  of  Wessex,  and  "  with  the  advice,"  as  it  is  lw 
simply  expressed  in  the  exordium  to  his  Code,  "  of  his 
father  Cenred,  his  Bishops  Hedda  and  Erconwnld,  and 
of  all  his  Ealdormen,  th<*  oldest  Sages  of  his  People, 
and  a  great  collection  of  God's  servants,"  he  collected  or 
enacted  these  Laws,  in  number  seventy-nitie.*  In  such 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  customary  and  oral  rules  of 
judgment,  during  a  rude  condition  of  society,  into  a 
series  of  written  jurisprudence,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to 
expect  any  approach  to  a  perfect  system  of  legislation  ; 
but  the  Code  of  1 11a  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
People,  and  its  purpose  may  command  the  respect  even 
of  more  enlightened  Ages     It  determined  the  scale  of 
those  pecuniary  vom]M.'nsatious  for  crimes,  which  were, 
perhaps,  the  only  restraint  upon  violence  which  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  limes  would  endure ;  by  punishing 
robberies  and  frauds  which  ruined  industry,  and  ob- 
structed the  fair  interchange  of  property,  it  attempted  to 
give  security  to  the  trader  and  the  cultivator ;  and  it 
extenderl  the  protection  of  humanity  in  some  measure 
even  to  the  domestic  bondsman  and  the  serf  of  the  soil.? 

As  the  Laws  of  Ina  mark  some  of  the  first  advances 
of  the  Saxon  mind  in  the  work  of  social  order,  so  the 
traditionary  account  which  has  descended  to  us  of  the 
last  scene  of  his  lengthened  and  prosperous  reign,  may 
at  least  serve  to  exemplify  the  tone  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  sentiment  which  belonged  to  the  same 
Age.  In  his  declining  years,  the  Consort  of  Ina  had 
often  vainly  besought  him  to  withdraw  with  her  from 
the  World,  and  to  exchange  the  cares  of  Royalty  for  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister.  As  her  eloquence  failed  to 
wean  the  aged  Monarch  from  the  habitual  passion  for 
Regal  state,  she  had  recourse  to  a  singular  practical 
homily  against  the  grovelling  objects  of  all  earthly 
luxury.  After  giving  a  sumptuous  banquet  to  their 
Nobles  and  Clergy  at  a  country  Palace,  the  Royal  pair 
departed  on  a  journey ;  but,  having  travelled  a  short 
distance,  Ina  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
the  Queen,  to  retrace  their  way.  As  he  again  approached 
the  scene  of  recent  festivity,  the  King  was  astonished  at 
the  silence  and  desolation  which  seemed  to  pervade 
it  His  amazement  increased,  when,  on  entering  tbe 
banqueting  chamber,  he  found  its  Regal  garniture 
the  apartment  overspread  with  filth  and 
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Katoy.  rubbish,  and  the  very  conch  on  which  he  had  reposed 
»>^/  occupied  by  a  litter  of  swine.    While  he  yet  gazed  in 
silent  disgust  on  the  change,  his  Queen  confessed  that 
it  had  been  prepared  by  her  command  :  "My  lord  and 
husband,  behold  how  shortly  may  all  appliances  of 
humun  grandeur  be  converted  to  the  vilest  uses !  Here 
are  no  longer  the  voices  of  revellers  and  parasites,  the 
m   glitter  of  silver  vessels,  or  the  allurement  of  exquisite 
viands.    All  these  are  gone  like  the  wind  and  the 
smoke,  and  shall  not  our  enjoyment  of  such  toys  soon 
be  as  vain  and  fleeting?    See,  I  beseech  you,  how  dis- 
gusting is  the  transformation  in  these  objects  of  our  soli- 
citude.   To  still  more  loathsome  changes  must  our  own 
pampered  bodies  submit.    Unhappy  then  must  we  be  if 
their  indulgence  absorb  our  minds.    Ah !  let  us  not 
ding  to  these  corrupting  vanities,  but  seek  rather  the 
things  of  Eternity!"*    But  History  has  suggested  some 
other,  and,  it  may  be,  better  authenticated  explanations 
of  the  retirement  of  Ina  from  the  throne. t    His  frame 
was  oppressed  by  infirmities,  and  his  mind  distracted 
with  the  cares  of  government.    The  peace  of  his  old 
age  was  broken  by  rebellions;  and  experience  had 
taught  him  the  difficulty  of  curbing  with  an  enfeebled 
hand  the  restless  spirit  of  a  factious  and  warlike  No- 
fl^siJica-  bility.     He  perhaps  resolved  to  descend  voluntarily 
from  a  station,  whkh  be  could  no  longer  retain  with 
dignity;  and  the  customs  of  the  times  regulated  the 
subsequent  purpose  of  his  piety.    Having  solemnly  re- 
signed the  Crown  in  a  Witena-gemot,  he  soon  after 
travelled  on  a  pilgrimage  with  his  Queen  to  Home  : 
where  they  both  sought  a  voluntary  obscurity,  and  died 
in  their  self-inflicted  condition  of  poverty.} 
t£ii»lU    The  abdication  of  Ina  was  followed  by  the  disorders 
of  a  disputed  succession,  which  for  a  time  impaired  the 
power  of  Wcssex,  and  placed  that  of  her  rival  State  in 
the  ascendant.    The  sceptre  of  Mercia  was  at  that 
epoch  held  by  Elhelbald,  an  able  and  active  Prince, 
who  soon  took  advantage  of  the  intestine  divisions  of 
the  West  Saxons  to  assert  the  superiority  of  his  throne 
over  all  those  portions  of  the  Island  which  lie  between 
the  H umber  and  the  Southern  Channel.    He  seems  to 
hare  been  the  first  Monarch  since  the  Bretwaldas  who 
arrogated  to  himself  the  universal  Sovereignty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  :  for  in  his  Charters  he  assumed  the  title 
of  "King  of  Britain,  and  King  not  only  of  Mercia, 
but  of  all  the  Provinces  which  are  known  under  the 
general  South-Anglian  name ;"  or,  in  other  words,  of 
all  England,  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  Northum- 
.  bria  was  designedly  excepted  by  the  phrase.  That 
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Mwaf  f'ftn  of  Elhelbald,  by  Eadbert,  whose  successive  vic- 
of  tones  over  the  Caledonians  and  Stratclyde  Britons  cn- 
2rT,^1*'  kug**'  nis  dominions,  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
Northumbrian  name.  The  Mercian  King  in  general 
respected  the  power  of  Eadbert ;  or,  at  least,  it  was 
only  during  his  absence  in  the  Scottish  wars,  that  Ethel- 
bald  ventured  to  attack  his  dominions  :  and  the  issue  of 
those  predatory  invasions  redounded  little  to  the  honour 
of  the  aggressor.  After  a  brilliant  reign  of  twenty-one 
years,  Eadbert  imitated  the  example,  which  so  many 
Anirlo-Saxon  Princes  had  already  offered,  of  retiring  into 
a  Monastery ;  and  from  that  event  may  be  dated  the 
rapid  and  final  decline  of  the  Northumbrian  power. 
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Henceforth  Mercia  and  Wessex  were  left  without  a  Britain, 
third  rival  to  share  their  deepening  contest  for  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nation.* 

Against  the  ascendency,  however,  which  the  warlike 
ability  and  the  fortune  of  Elhelbald  had  acquired,  the 
contemporary  Princes  of  Wessex  for  some  time  in- 
effectually struggled.    .Ethelhcard,  who  had  finally 
prevailed  over  a  competitor,  after  the  death  of  Ina,  and 
had  become  the  vassal  of  the  Mercian,  made  a  vain  dominant 
effort  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  was  punished  with  the  South  of 
loss  of  Somerton,  then  the  chief  place  in  Somersetshire.  tlwHurober 
His  brother  Cuthred,  who  succeeded  him  eight  years  undwKthel- 
later,  was  compelled  lo  serve  Elhelbald  in  his  wars  b*W* 
against  the  Welsh ;  and  the  united  army  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  that  People,  and 
devastated  their  Country  in  several  expeditions.  At 
length  Cuthred,  a  Prince  of  more  vigorous  character 
than  his  late  brother,  who  bore  with  impatience  the  ex- 
actions of  his  Tyrant,  resolved  to  emancipate  himself 
and  his  Country  from  the  Mercian  supremacy  ;  and  en- 
countered Elhelbald  on  the  field  of  Burford  in  Oxford-  Great  tat  lie 
shire.    The  circumstances  of  this  great  and  obstinate  Bur^"<1* 
battle  have  been  depicted  by  an  ancient  Chronicler  with 
unusual  spirit  and  vividness  of  colouring.    In  the  in- 
solence of  confident  power,  the  Mercians  fought  for 
dominion  and  plunder ;  with  the  courage  of  despera- 
tion, the  West  Saxons  struggled  to  cscaj>e  the  worst 
horrors  of  subjection.    The  national  standards  of  the 
People  were  directly  opposed  in  the  van  of  either  army  ; 
and  the  thickest  and  fiercest  of  the  fight  soon  gathered 
round  them.    In  the  onset  a  gallant  Ealdorraan,  Edel- 
hun,  once  a  rebel,  but  now  the  most  faithful  subject  of 
Cuthred,  who  bore  the  Golden  Dragon,  the  banner  of 
Wessex,  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  standard-bearer  of 
Elhelbald.    The  West  Saxons  hailed  the  deed  of  their 
champion  with  shouts  of  exultation  as  like  sure  presage 
of  victory ;  the  Mercians  rushed  forward  to  rescue  their 
standard ;  and  the  hostile  lines  closed  in  one  general 
and  furious  death-struggle.    The  murderous  conflict 
with  the  sword,  the  spear,  and  the  ponderous  battle-axe 
— the  last  the  most  common  weapon  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
array, — long  hung  in  suspense,  until  the  Ealdorman 
Edelhun,  who  figures  as  the  hero  of  the  battle,  con- 
fronted the  Mercian  King.    Each  collected  his  full 
vigour  for  the  collision:  but   Elhelbald  was  over- 
powered by  the  gigantic  stature  and  strength  of  the  J/JhrrLaM 
champion.   Forgetful  of  his  former  fame,  and  preferring  t.yL'uthrnl 
safety  to  glory,  Elhelbald,  the  conqueror  of  many  fields,  of  \Yc*»i*. 
gave  to  his  yet  struggling  followers  the  first  example  of 
a  precipitate  flight,  which  produced  the  total  rout  of 
his  army.    This  victory  of  the  West  Saxons  destroyed 
for  a  time  the  supremacy  of  Mercia ;  and  five  years  Death  of 
later,  Elhelbald  lost  in  battle  against  his  own  rebellious  Elhelbald. 
subjects,  the  life  which  had  been  only  inglorious))-  pro-     *•  n- 
traded  by  fleeing  before  his  foreign  enemies. t 
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The  death  of  Cuthred  preceded  that  of  his  humbled  Sk*"*"^* 
rival,  for  he  survived  his  victory  of  Burford  only  two^y|t,r 
years  :  but  in  that  interval  he  undertook  another  success- 
ful expedition  against  the  Britons,  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  a  fresh  district,  torn  from  the  Welsh  fron- 
tiers. His  successor,  Sigebyrht,  after  a  brief  and  tyran- 
nical reign,  was  deposed  and  murdered  ;  and  the  West 
Saxon  Nobles  elected  in  his  place  Cynewulf,  a  descendant 
of  Cerdic :  in  whose  long  reign  of  twenty-nine  years 
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there  is  nothing  better  worthy  of  record,  than  his  defeat 
iu  a  contest  with  Mercia,  which  terminated  disgrace- 
fully by  the  surrender  of  the  West  Saxon  territory  on 
the  Northern  bank  of  the  Thames.     The  circum- 
stances, however,  which  attended  the  death  of  Cynewulf, 
throw  too  curious  a  light  upon  some  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  to  bo  passed  over  in  silence, 
Cyueheard,  brother  of  the  last  King,  having  been  driven 
into  utile  by  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Prince,  had 
secretly  returned  to  Wessex,  still  brooding  over  long- 
cherished  desires  of  revenge,  when  the  incautious  secu- 
rity of  Cynewulf  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  putting 
them  into  execution.    While  Cyneheard  lay  concealed, 
with  a  devoted  band  of  about  eighty  adherents,  whom 
he  had  collected  in  the  forest  near  Winchester,  the 
King  one  afternoon  left  that  Royal  residence  but 
slightly  attended,  to  visit  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached at  Mcrtou  iu  Surrey.    The  conspirators  secretly 
followed  his  train ;  and  after  his  attendants  were  dis- 
missed for  the  night  to  some  neighbouring  houses,  sur- 
rounded that  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  broke  in 
upon  his  unguarded  slumbers.     The  Royal  victim, 
roused  by  their  intrusion,  seized  his  sword,  and  rushing 
upon  their  leader,  whom  he  recognised,  severely  wounded 
him  :  but  be  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  slain, 
before  nis  attendants,  awakened  by  the  clash  of  weapons 
and  the  shrieks  of  his  mistress,  could  arrive  to  his 
assistance.   The  conspirators  offered  safety  to  the  Royal 
servants,  and  even  tempted  them,  few  as  they  were,  by 
bribes  to  be  gone  in  peace  :  but  personal  fidelity  In  a 
Lord  was  a  principle  of  honourable  obligation  already 
deemed  as  sacred  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  in  the 
feudal  relations  of  later  times ;  and  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  King,  rejecting  all  compromise,  fiercely 
assailed  his  murderers,  and  continued  the  generous  but 
unavailing  conflict,  until  they  fell  to  a  man  beside  their 
master's  body.    Even  a  Briton,  iu  tlictr  company,  who 
had  been  detained  as  a  hostage  at  the  Saxon  Court, 
fought  by  their  side,  until  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
and  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
conspirators.    The  tidings  of  this  dismal  tragedy  had 
no  sooner  reached  Winchester,  than  the  Thegns  of  the 
Royal  household  assembled  their  retainers,  and  took 
horse  for  Merton  ;  where  the  conspirators  had  hastily 
fortified  themselves.    Cyneheard  met  the  new  comers  in 
parley  at  the  barrier,  dwelt  upon  the  family  wrongs 
which  had  roused  him  to  vengeance,  asserted  his  own 
claim  to  the  Crown  which  liis  brother  had  worn,  offered 
munificently  to  purchase  their  assistance  in  obtaining  it, 
and  reminded  them  that  many  of  his  band  were  their 
kinsmen.    The  Royal  Thegns  indignantly  spurned  the 
proposal :  declaring  that  their  murdered  Lord  was  not 
less  dear  to  them  than  their  kinsmen  ;  that,  if  the  latter 
wished  to  save  their  Uvea,  they  were  free  to  depart ;  but 
that  on  Cyneheard  and  the  rest  of  his  band,  vengeance 
should  be  done.    The  kinsmen  of  the  Royal  Thegns,  in 
their  turn  refused  to  obtain  the  proffered  safely,  by  de- 
sertion of  their  Lord :  the  same  boon,  they  said,  had 
been  rejected  but  yester-even  by  the  King's  train,  and  it 
should  that  morn  be  seen  that  Cyneheard  had  followers 
not  less  generous  in  Uwir  devotion.    The  impatient 

furious  onset ;  the  barrier  was  hewn  down  by  their 
battle-axes;  the  conspirators  defended  themselves  with 
desperation  ;  and  the  struggle  ceased  only  with  the  foil 
of  the  last  of  the  guilty  band.  Among  the  heap  of  his 
which  covered  the  dead  body 
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of  Cyneheard,  one  youth  on 
He  was  the  godson  of  the  ~ 
led  the  assailants;  am 
preserved  his  solitary  life.* 

The  undistinguished  reign  of  Cynewulf  in  Wessex 
was  eclipsed  by  the  superior  power  of  Offa  ef  Mercia; 
who,  after  an  interval  of  anarchy,  which  followed  the 
death  of  Ethelbald,  bad  been  raised  to  the  throne  ot 
that  Kingdom.    The  original  claims  of  Offa  to  the 
Regal  dignity  were  founded  on  his  descent  from  a 
brother  of  Penda :  but  his  Crown  was  laboriously  won 
by  the  sword ;  and  the  first  fourteen  ▼curs  of  his  reign 
were  consumed  in  Civil  wars,  during  which  he  shed 
much  blood  and  committed  many  atrocious  cruelties. 
His  talents  were,  however,  as  eminent,  as  his  temper 
was  sanguinary  and  his  ambition  unscrupulous ;  and  he 
had  no  sooner  established  his  authority  in  his  own 
Kingdom,  than  his  enterprises  began  to  be  formidable 
to  the  surrounding  States.    After  having  assailed  and 
oppressed  the  feeble  independence  of  Kent,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  more  powerful  Kingdom  of  Wessex ; 
and  his  defeat  of  Cynewulf  at  Bensington,  was  fol-  v 
lowed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  cession  to  o 
Mercia  of  all  the  territory  North  of  the  Thames.  This 
triumph  was  only  the  prelude  to  still  more  important 
and  permanent  conquests  from  the  Welsh.    After  some  And  tt* 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  finally  expelled  that  People  Wchi. 
from  all  their  possessions  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye ;  filled  the  intermediate  Country  with  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies;  and  effectually  repressed  the  fierce  incursions 
of  the  mountaineers  upon  the  new  settlers,  by  drawing  p""*"^ 
a  ditch  and  rampart  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Dec.    This  gigantic  work,  which 
wan  long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  "Claudh  Offa,"  or 
"  Offa's  Dyke,"  and  of  which  some  traces  remain  to  this 
hour,  was  carried  through  marshes  and  rivers  and  over 
mountains  for  a  distance  of  above  one  hundred  miles  ; 
and  it  served  in  subsequent  Ages  for  the  boundary 
which  determined  the  confines  of  England  and  Wales,  t 

The  predominant  power  of  Offa  may  be  determined  Therwr 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  Princes  of  jj^jf" 
the  period  to  court  his  alliance.    One  of  his  daughters, 
Elfleda,  was  married  to  Ethetred,  King  of  Northurobria, 
whom  he  had  compelled  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to 
acknowledge  hi*  supremacy.    Another,  Eadhurgn,  was 
united  to  Beorhtric,  the  successor  of  Cynewulf  on  the 
throne  of  Wessex.    The  overture  of  a  third  Royal 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  remaining  daughter,  Ethel- 
dritha,  was  followed  by  an  act  of  horrible  treachery,  fatal  His  y-ri- 
alike  to  the  life  of  the  lover  and  the  fame  of  Offa.  *^1C!* 
Attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  Ethelbert,  King  of  £thei^,, 
East  Anglia,  a  youthful  prince  of  handsome  person, 
and  excelling  in  all  the  accovn- 


A.  5. 

7S0. 


disposition,  l 

plishments  of  the  Age,  arrived  on  the  Mercian  frontiers 
to  solicit  Etheldritha  for  his  bride.  The  announcement 
of  the  purpose  of  his  journey  was  met  by  Ofla  with  a 
warm  invitation  to  proceed,  and  by  solemn  assurances  of 
a  safe  and  respectful  reception.  Thus  encouraged,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Court,  he  was  welcomed  with  the 
honours  claimed  by  bis  rank,  and  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions due  to  a  favoured  suitor.  But  on  retiring  to  hia 
chamber,  after  the  festivity  of  a  banquet,  he  was  basely 
assassinated.    The  ancient  Chroniclers  differ  iu  the 


•  Cfiron.  Sax.  p.  59— 63.    Hunthtirdoo,  f.  343. 
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share  of  this  most  foal  and  inhospitable  murder  which 
they  -attribute  to  Offa :  but  they  are  unanimous  in 
assirrniu£r  tn  his  Queen  Cynedrida  the  original  guilt  of 
its  suggestion.    But  the   subsequent  conduct  of  the 
King  betrays  the  purpose  of  the  crime,  and 
the  full  infamy  of  its  accompliah- 
sised  the  East  Anglian  domi- 
nions, and  annexed  them  to  his  own.* 

With  the  natural  and  pious  desire  of  marking  the  re- 
(ungdom.  tributive  justice  of  Heaven,  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Age 
a.  d.  before  us  have  felt  some  satisfaction  in  tracing  the 
792.  punishment  of  OfhYs  crimes  by  the  calamities  of  his 
Tk^th  of  House.  Of  his  three,  daughters,  £1  fled  a  was  widowed 
by  the  murder  of  her  husband;  Eadburga,  expelled 
from  the  throne  of  Weesex  for  her  atrocities,  died 
wretchedly  in  exile;  and  Etheldritha,  the  destined 
bride  of  the  young  Etbelbert,  horror-stricken  at  his 
assassination,  fled  from  her  father's  Court  to  the  Abbey 
of  Cray  land,  and  there  ended  her  days  in  mournful  seclu- 
sion. Cynedrida,  the  etil  counsellor  of  her  husband's 
blood-stained  ambition,  perished  miserably;  and  Offa 
himself  survived  to  possess  his  ill-gotten  Crown  of  East . 
Anglia  only  two  years,  and  then  sank  into  the  grave  the 
victim  of  remorse  and  disease.  His  son  Ecgrrid,  who 
succeeded  him,  died  childless  after  he  had  possessed  the 
throne  of  Mercia  only  one  hundred  and  forty-one  days  ; 
and  thus,  in  a  few  yean,  the  Race  of  Ofla,  whose  eleva- 
tion had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
bloodshed  and  guilt,  disappeared  for  ever.f 

The  reign  of  Offa  is  memorable,  among  other  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  opening  of  an  amicable  intercourse 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  and  the  Carlovingian 
Empire.  It  was  that  learned  Englishman,  Akuiu,  the 
Preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  who  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated an  epistolary  correspondence  between  his  great 
pupil  and  the  Mercian  King.  It  commenced  by  the 
humane  intercession  of  Charlemagne  with  Offa  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sonic  noble  Anglian  exiles ;  and  was  im- 
proved into  tlic  establishment  of  provisions  for  regulating 
tbe  commerce  of  their  dominions.  In  Letters,  which 
are  still  extant,  Charlemagne  terms  Offa  his  dearest 
brother,  and  gTeets  him  with  presents :  but  those  friendly 
relations  were  interrupted  by  the  very  means  em- 
ployed to  cement  them.  Charlemngnc,  in  pledge  of  his 
amity,  having  offered  his  natural  son,  Charles,  as  a 
husband  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  Offa,  the  Mercian 
King  assented,  upon  condition  of  obtaining  a  Princess 
of  the  Carlovingian  House  for  his  legitimate  heir, 
rid.  Though  the  Frankish  Monarch  had  hitherto 
Ofla  as  a  Prince  of  not  inferior  dignity  to 
himself,  his  pride  conceived  such  unreasonable  offence 
at  the  assumption  of  equality  implied  in  this  counter- 
proposal, that  he  suddenly  suspended  all  intercourse 
between  his  Court  and  that  of  Mercia,  and  even  forbade 
altogether  tbe  importation  into  his  dominions  of  the 
woollen  gowns,  which  already  formed  an  article  of 
English  manufacture.  But  his  own  subjects,  as  well 
as  those  of  Offa,  suffered  so  much  inconvenience  from 
tbe  suspension  of  this  traffic,  that  he  soon  allowed 
Alcuin  to  exercise  his  mediation  successfully  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
Governments.  J 

•  CAr*,.         p.  65.    f'ua  Off*,  (ep*d  Matthew  Pari.,  Ed. 
Wallop.  23 

t  V'ta  Off*,  p.  24,  25.   Amr,  p.  10, 12. 

t  Eputol*  Caro/i  Mogmi,  (ap*d  Dora  Bouquet,)  vol.  r,  p.  620. 
&*  abw  Bouquet,  A,d.  P.3tJ-«20;  aod  Alcuini,  Ep.  61. 


The  protection  which  tbe  Court  of  Clinrlemagnc  Britain, 
meanwhile  afforded  to  an  illustrious  Anglo-Saxon  exile,  *  i~    ■  * 
led  at  a  subsequent  period  to  a  closer  intercourse  be-  From 
tween  the  predominant  English  State  and  the  Frankish     a.  d. 
Empire.     After  tbe  tragical  fate  of  Cynewulf,  the  449. 
Nobles  of  Weasex.  exerting  their  customary  right  of  *» 
election,  had  raised  Beorhtric,  one  of  their  Order  of  the     *•  D* 
race  of  Cerdtc,  to  the  vacant  throne.    The  elevation  of  800. 
the  new  King  had  been  opposed,  or  his  jealousy  at  ^y^^°^ 
least  was  excited,  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  Egbert,  1>SC*' 
another  scion  of  the  same  Royal  stock  ;  and  the  youth-  jfc^htric. 
ful  Prince  was  compelled  to  consult  his  safety  by  re-     A  D 
tiring,  first  to  the  Mercian,  and  afterwards  to  the  Car-  794" 
lovingian  Court.    By  the  great  Monarch  of  the  Fraiikn 
Egbert  was  received  with  kindness;  and  the  period  of  Jx«le  of 
his  exile  at  the  most  civiiiaed  and  intellectual  C  ourt  of  * 
the  times  was  bciuficr.il  to  the  enlargement  of  ii 


.  the  Cotut 
us mmd,  chute- 
tbe  cultivation  of  his  natural  talents.    He  is  said  mi 


anc 

to  have  attended  Charlemagne  in  several  of  his  military 
expeditions  ;  and  the  superior  acquirements  which  be 
subsequently  displayed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, may  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  experience 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  service  of  his  accomplished 
and  powerful  protector.* 

Egbert  seems,  during  the  life  of  his  enemy,  to  have 
made  no  eflbrt  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  native  land ; 
and  fur  sixteen  years  Beorhtric  reiirned  undisturbed 
over  Wessex.  To  conciliate  the  friendship  of  tbe  for- 
midable Offa,  and  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  protec- 
tion from  Egbert,  the  King  of  Wessex  had  solicited  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Mer- 
cian ;  and  the  alliance  by  which  he  thus  sought  to  secure 
bis  throne,  became  eventually  the  occasion  of  his  de- 
struction. His  Queen,  Eadburga,  w  lis  n  woman  01 
arrogant  temper  and  vicious  passions.  With  a  spirit  as 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  as  that  of  her  father  Offa, 
she  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  more  feeble 
mind  of  her  husband,  and  subjected  both  himself  and 
his  Kingdom  to  her  despotic  sway.  Her  jealousy  of 
his  partiality  for  a  young  Nobleman  of  the  Court  at 
last  induced  her  to  mingle  a  deadly  potion  for  the  fa- 
vourite ;  and  Beorhtric,  accidentally  partaking  of  the  IVnlli  of 
poisoned  chalice,  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  intended  ** 
victim.  The  murderess  eluded  the  vengeance  with 
which  her  husband's  subjects  would  justly  have  visited 
her  crimes,  by  a  timely  flight  to  the  Continent,  with 
considerable  treasures  which  she  had  accumulated  :  but 
the  Witena-gemot  of  Wessex,  strangely  extending  to 
her  whole  sex  the  indignation  provoked  by  her  wicked- 
ness, enacted  a  law  by  which  the  future  consorts  of  their 
Kings  were  excluded  from  participating  in  the  Royal 
titles  and  prerogatives.  Kadburga  sought  the  usual  |^u'£. 
refuge  of  the  Carlovingian  Court,  and  laid  splendid 
offerings  from  her  treasure  before  the  throne  of  its 
Monarch.  In  reply  to  a  jesting  inquiry  from  Charle- 
magne, whether  t>be  would  wed  him  or  his  son,  she 
declared  her  preference  for  the  latter,  because  he  was  the 
younger.  In  real  or  affected  displeasure,  the  King 
taunted  her  with  the  assurance  that,  if  she  had  chosen 
differently,  he  would  have  transferred  her  to  his  son; 
but,  as  it  was,  she  should  have  neither.  He  assigned 
to  her  a  station  under  the  discipline  of  the  Cloister, 
which  he  perhaps  deemed  better  fitted  than  a  new  mar- 
riage for  the  correction  of  her  Morals  and  the  expiation 
of  her  guilt ;  and  he  endowed  her  with  possession  of  a 
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wealthy  Convent,  with  the  title  of  Abbess.  But  even  in 
this  retreat,  she  continued  to  indulge  her  depravity,  until 
the  public  scandal  of  her  conduct  compelled  her  igno- 
minious expulsion.  In  her  last  years,  after  many  ad- 
ventures, she  wandered  into  Italy,  dragging  on  in  squalid 
vice  and  poverty  a  miserable  and  loathsome  existence  ; 
and  accompanied  only  by  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  and 
widow  of  two  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  she  was  reduced  to 
beg  her  daily  bread  in  rags  through  the  streets  of  Pavia, 
where  she  terminated  an  abandoned  life  by  a  deplorable 
death* 

By  the  decease  of  Beorhtric,  Egbert  had  become  the 
only  surviving  Prince  of  the  line  of  Cerdic,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  origin  through  Iuigils,  the  brother  of 
Ina;  and  the  hereditary  attachment  of  the  Nobles  and 
People  of  Wcssex  to  the  Race  of  the  victorious  founder 
of  their  State,  was  evinced  by  their  unanimous  recogni- 
tion of  the  claim  of  his  last  descendant. t  Egbert  was 
immediately  recalled  to  his  own  Country  ;  and  his  un- 
opposed accession  to  the  throne  of  Wessex  introduces  a 
new  Epoch  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annals.  The  Island 
was  approaching  a  condition  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  lasting  predominance  of  a  single  Power.  It  now 
presented  in  effect  only  a  Triarchy.  Three  of  the 
petty  Kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy,  Kent.  Essex,  and 
East  Anglia,  had  already  permanently  fallen  under  the 
virtual  sovereignty  of  Mercia,  whose  Western  boundaries 
had  been  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Welsh  mountains : 
but  that  State  itself,  which  since  the  death  of  Offa  and 
the  extinction  of  his  family,  had  been  ruled  by  the 
vigorous  sceptre  of  Kenwulf,  a  collateral  descendant 
from  the  family  of  Pcnda,  was  destined  after  his  death, 
by  its  intestine  disorders,  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
better  administered  power  of  Wessex.    That  Kingdom, 

•  Asser.p.  10—12. 
f  CArwi.S«x.p.C8. 


which  had  already  absorbed  Sussex  and  the 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Cornish  Britons,  was 
sufficiently  prepared,  under  the  active  and  able  pupil  of 
Charlemagne,  to  overmatch  its  ancient  rival.  Neither 
in  the  North  was  any  countervailing  Power  left  to  check 
the  West  Saxon  ascendency.  The  remaining  Kingdom, 
composed  of  the  two  more  ancient  Principalities  of  Deira 
and  Bernicia,  had,  since  the  death  of  Eadbert,  been  con- 
tinually convulsed  by  revolutions  so  numerous,  so  in- 
cessant, and  so  ferocious,  that  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
one  of  their  Princes  had  fled,  after  some  vain  efforts  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  in  appeasing  their  discords, 
stigmatized  the  Northumbrians  as  a  nation  faithless  and 
intractable,  and  worse  than  the  very  Pagans.*  Favoured 
by  the  distracted  state  of  Mercia  and  North umbria,  the 
genius  of  Egbert  finally  triumphed  over  every  opposi- 
tion ;  and  although  the  title  of  the  first  Monarch  of  all 
England,  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to  him.  is 
neither  justified  by  facts,  nor  was  ever  claimed  by  his 
own  assumption, t  his  general  supremacy  over  the  coo- 
temporary  Kings  of  the  Island,  revived  a  long  sui- 
pended  dignity  in  his  person  as  the  Eighth  BretwaldaJ 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  established  that  permanent 
and  paramount  Sovereignty  in  tlie  Crown  of  Wessex, 
which  under  his  descendants  ensured  the  complete 
Union  of  the  Octarchy  into  the  Kingdom  of  England. 
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t  Mr.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  441,  hat  distinctly  disproved  the  i 
lion.  Egbert  styled  himtrlf  no  am  than  Kirs  of  the  West 
Sasuns,  us  his  prrdrcvssora  hod  done  ;  and  a*  indevu  his  sue  elisors, 
until  Alhelslan,  cuuliuucJ  to  do.  Kvrii  live  great  Alfred,  though 
sometimes  called  frtmua  Mtmarch^i  hy  the  Saxon  Chroniclers,  re- 
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CHAFrER  LXI. 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SAXON  CHURCH. 


nb*ory.   Is  order  lhat  this  subject  may  be  discussed  with  greater 


perapicuity,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  yet  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Religious  state  of  Britain  before 
the  Saxon  invasion.    A  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Island  after  its  conversion  to  Christianity  from  Drutdi* 
cal  Paganism,  will  properly  precede  its  second  recovery 
from  the  superstitions  of  its  Saxon  conquerors. 
Britain  ron-     It  is  an  opinion  commonly  received,  that  Christianity 
wrtrd  to     was  first  planted  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
t  hn^uiuty  Ca-sar ;  but  that  event  may  be  fixed  with  more  probability 

toliT^aT  afier  the  vic,orv  of  Claudius,  when  the  Romans  began  to 
*  ^  colonize  the  Island,  and  to  establish  magistrates  and  ju- 
risdictions. To  what  particular  Apostle  Britain  is  more 
immediately  indebted  fur  its  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Yet,  although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  who  was  really  the  first  Apostle  of 
the  Britons,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
honour  does  not  belong  to  some  names  for  whom  it 
has  been  claimed.  It  was  not  James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  as  some  have  conjectured,  for  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom before  the  disperson  of  the  Apostles ;  it  was  not 
Simon  Zelotes,  as  others  have  supposed,  for  he  was 
killed  in  Persia ;  it  was  not  Saint  Peter,  for  he  was  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  ;  it  was  not,  according  to 
any  authentic  evidence,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  for  the 
monastic  records  adduced  in  support  of  that  opinion  bear 
strong  marks  of  forgery.* 

The  testimonies  which  prove  that  a  Christian  Church 
was  planted  by  some  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  probably 
by  Saint  Paul,  are  entitled  to  grave  consideration. 
Among  these  we  find  Eusebius.f  a  man  high  in  the 
estimation  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor 
born  and  proclaimed  in  Britain.  He  had,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  learning  from  the  Emperor,  the  actual 
state  and  the  origin  of  the  British  Churches.  That 
Historian,  having  proved  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  World  could  not  be 
impostors,  among  other  arguments  suggests  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  in  men  so  illiterate,  who 
understood  only  their  native  tongue,  to  attempt  to 
deceive  mankind  by  preaching  the  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  most  remote  Cities  and  Countries.  In  the  number 
of  those  Countries  he  specifies  those  which  are  called 
the  British  Islands.;    Theodoret§  also,  in  his 


•  "  We  have  not  one  testimony  which  reaches  to  the  point  con- 
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ration  of  the  different  nations  converted  by  the  Apostles, 
names  the  Britons ;  and  in  another  part  of  his  History, 
speaking  of  the  labours  and  success  of  Saint  Paul,  he 
says,  that  after  his  release  from  confinement  at  Rome, 
that  Apostle  went  into  Spain,  and  thence  carried  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  other  nations,  and  to  the  Itfandi 
which  lie  in  the  Ocean.  These  testimonies  are  confirmed 
by  circumstances  of  great  probability.  Saint  Paul  had 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  visit  Britain,  and  he  had 
sufficient  invitation  and  encouragement  to  extend  his 
missionary  travels  thither.  The  proofs  brought  by 
some  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  for  particular  reasons,  to 
show  that  Saint  Peter  was  the  original  Apostle  of  Bri- 
tain, are  slender  in  comparison  with  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Saint  Paul ;  but  the  controversy  is  of  use  in 
showing,  from  the  concurrence  of  two  opposite  parties 
in  the  fact,  lhat  Christianity  was  planted  in  Britain  soon 
after  the  death  of  its  Divine  Author. 

The  Gospel  having  been  introduced  into  Britain,  a 
Christian  Church  subsisted  there,  though  not  always  in 
an  equal  degree  of  vigour,  till  the  Persecution  of  Diocle- 
sian.*  It  then  acquired  new  strength  and  reputation 
from  the  pious  fortitude  of  its  martyrs.  Though  the 
names  of  only  threef  of  those  Confessors  have  been 
recorded,  yet  all  Historians  agree  that  numbers  suffered 
in  Britain  with  the  greatest  constancy  and  courage.} 
The  first  Martyr  is  said  to  have  been  Saint  Alban,  who 
lived  in  the  town  of  Verulam,  which  had  a  Roman 
colony,  and  who  had  been  converted  from  Paganism 
by  a  Priest  to  whom  he  had  afforded  protection  from  the 
general  Persecution. 

Though  Constantius,  the  Roman  Governor  of  Britain, 
hart  an  inclination  to  favour  the  Christians,  yet  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  dispense  with  the  edicts  of  the 
Emperors,  and  he  complied  so  far  with  them  as  to  de- 
molish the  Churches.  This  act  however  was  compul- 
sory, and  it  was  forgiven  on  account  of  his  subsequent 
conduct  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  crown. 
Though  he  died  a  Pagan,  yet  he  granted  to  the  Chris- 
tians a  free  exercise  of  their  Religion,  and  protected 

•  Some  are  willing  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Bwle,  that 
under  the  niga  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  Lnciui,  King  of  Britain, 
addressed  himself  to  Eleutherui,  the  Roman  Poorifl;  tor  teaehen  to 
inntnict  him  in  the  Chriitian  Kcligion.  But  the  tradition!  of  the 
Britinh  Writer*  are  io  blended  with  fiction,  that  this  fact  docs  not 
merit  inacrtian  in  the  body  of  our  narrative.    Still  there  i«  un- 
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them  from  injury  or  insult.  This  Emperor,  it  is  well 
known,  died  at  York,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the 
throne  to  his  son  C'onstantine.  From  the  accession  of 
Constantine  must  be  dated  the  reestablish mcnt  of 
Christianity  in  the  British  Islands.  The  nappy  change 
is  thus  described  byGildas:  "After  a  Persecution  of 
ten  years,  its  authors  were  taken  off  by  remarkable 
judgments,  the  Christians  were  brought  back  to  a  state 
of  ease,  the  victorious  Cross  was  displayed,  the  churches 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  holy  solemnities  kept  without  any 
disturbance."  At  that  period  a  church  was  erected  at 
Verulam  in  honour  of  Saint  Alban,  aud  the  town  was 
called  by  his  name. 

But  the  first  decisive  evidence  of  the  settled  condition 
of  the  British  Churches,  is  found  in  the  number  of 
Bishops  which  attended  the  Council  of  Aries.  The 
(  anous  of  that  Council  were  subscribed  by  Koorius, 
Bishop  of  York,  Restitutus,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Adolpiiu,  Bishop  of  the  Third  Piovincc,  into  which 
Britain  was  then  divided,  and  which  was  sometimes 
called  Britannia  tecunda*  We  arc  not,  however,  to 
conclude  that  there  were  no  more  than  three  Bishops  at 
that  time  in  Britain,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
National  Church  to  send  a  deputation  of  its  Prelacy  to 
a  General  Council.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  i lie  Christians  in  Britain  were  always  under  an 
Episcopal  administration,  and  that  the  British  Church 
was  governed  in  conformity  with  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. When  the  Emperor  Constantine  first  summoned 
a  Council,  a  number  of  Bishops  appeared  from  Britain 
proportional  with  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Apostolical  succession  of  the  British  Bishops  was  undis- 
puted, and  their  subscriptions  were  received  without 
any  question  of  their  authority ;  an  argument  sufficiently 
convincing  that  their  character  was  as  well  authenticated 
as  that  of  the  other  Prelates. 

When  the  Christian  Church  was  disturbed  by  the 
Arian  Heresy,  and  the  Council  of  Nice  was 
to  compose  its  divisions,  there  is  no  direct 
that  any  Bishops  from  Britain  were  present.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Canons  of  the  1st  Nice ne  Council  ore  confused  ami  im- 
perfect even  in  the  beat  copies;  and  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, although  not  a  direct  proof,  that  the  Bishops 
of  Britain  were  summoned,  and  that  some  of  them  ap- 
peared. Easebius  relates,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Constantine  to  procure  as  large  an  assemblage  as  pos- 
sible of  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
that  purpose  his  summons  was  universal.  In  the  Epistle 
«f  the  Emperor  to  the  different  Cb  nrches,  it  is  distinctly 
expressed  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  all  Bishops  to 
meet  together,  in  order  to  settle  and  determine  the  true 
Christian  Faith. 

There  is  only  a  strong  presumption  of  the  _ 
of  any  British  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  but 
their  presence  at  the  Council  of  Ariminium  and  Sar- 
dica.t  there  is  equally  positive  evidence  as  for  their 
attendance  at  the  Council  of  Aries.  They  subscribed  the 
definitions  in  favour  of  Arianism,  but  their  subscrip- 
tions were  extorted  by  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
and  it  is  probable  that  after  their  return  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Gatlican  Church  by  re-esta- 
blishing the  Nicene  Faith.    In  the  time  of  Jovian, 
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Athanasius  mentions  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Britannic 
Churches.- 

Arianism,  it  is  probable,  only  slightly  infected  the 
British  Churches  ;t  they  were  more  corrupted  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine.  The  errors  of  Pela- 
gius  have  indeed  been  charged  originally  on  the  British 
People,  and  his  fierce  and  contentious  spirit  has  been  at- 
tributed to  National  temperature.}  Several  Bishops  of 
Britain  were  seduced  by  Agricola,  a  disciple  of  Pela- 
gius,  and  Prosper,  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  Cndestinc 
to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  Heresy,  says,  that  it  had 
taken  possession  of  the  soil  from  which  it  originally 
aprang.§  Yet  the  opposition  to  Pelagian  ism  in  Britain 
was  vigorons  and  persevering,  and  the  British  Bishops, 
distrusting  their  own  sufficiency  to  encounter  it,  called 
in  the  aid  of  their  Gallican  neighbours. |j  Lupus  and 
Germanua,  Bishops  of  great  reputation,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  in  a  conference  with  the  Pelagians  at 
Verulam,*}  they  defended  the  Orthodox  Faith  in  so  CoDfrnv-.* 
convincing  a  manner,  that  they  left  Britain,  as  they  at  YoCi» 
supposed,  confirmed  iu  the  principles  of  pure  Christi-  *■  c 
anity.  But  no  sooner  had  they  returned  to  Gaul  than 
Pelagianiam  again  raised  its  head,  and  German  us  un- 
dertook a  second  voyage  to  Britain,  in  compauy  with 
Severn*. Despairing  of  convincing  the  Pelagians  by 
argument,  Gcrmauus  procured  their  banishment  by  an 
edict  of  Valantinian.  and  from  that  time,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Bede,  the  British  Churches  continued 
sound  and  orthodox. 

Besides  die  suppression  of  Pelagianism,  the  Gallican 
Bishops  rendered  otlier  aid  to  the  British  Church,  in 
the  institution  of  scliools,  and  iu  the  introduction  of  a 
Liturgy.  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  in  this  instance, 
as  well  ns  iu  tiie  confutation  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine, 
the  principal  benefactors  to  our  Island.  They  conse- 
severnl  Bishops,  and  they  founded  a  Cathedral 
r.  over  which  Dubricius,  a  disciple  of  Ger- 
daced.  The  authority  of  Dubricius  was 
orchicpiscopal,  but  how  far  it  extended  is  uncertain. 
The  celebrated  Monastery  of  Banchor,  a  place  d 
about  ten  miles  from  Chester,  was  founded  also  i 
that  Unie.1t  It  is  observed  of  that  Monastery,  that  the 
members  of  it  united  learning  with  devotion,  and  differed 
from  many  other  monastic  institutions  in  which  labour 
was  associated  with  ignorance. 

Such  was  tlie  Faith  and  Learning  of  the  British 
Church ;  its  Liturgy  and  Ritual  were  those  of 
derived,  as  it  is  said,  from  Saint  John,  through 
and  Polycarp.Ji    It  is  acknowledged  by  Uie  Romanists 
that  the  Liturgies  of  Rome  awl  Gaul  were  different ; 
and  Charlemagne  affirms  not  only  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference, but  that  the  Gallican  Churches  were  unwilling 
to  change  their  ancient  service,  and  to  j 
mity  with  the  Church  of  RomeM 
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Having  described  the  establishment,  we  must  BOW 
n  accouut  of  the  declension  of  the  British  Church. 
On  the  subjugation  of  the  bland  by  the  Saxons, 


appears'to  have  maintained  itself  only  in  Wales  and  iu 
Cornwall.  In  Wales  we  find  the  Schools  of  Dubricius  and 
lltutu.s ;  and  also  Saint  David,  whose  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Saxon  Church.*  The  tutelary  Saint  of 
Wales  was  educated  under  Paulinas,  a  disciple  of  Ger- 
rnanus ;  he  then  visited  Jerusalem,  where  he  received 
consecration  from  the  Patriarch;  and  soon* 
his  return  was  held,  at  a  place  called  Lhaodewy, 
Synod  of  Brevy.t  a  general  Convention  of 
all  the  Bishops  aad  Clergy  of  Britain  on  account  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy.  Saint  David  was  present  si. 
that  Synod,  and  by  his  authority  aud  eloquence  sup- 
pressed IMagianism.  There  also  be  was  chosen  by 
general  consent  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  the  See  of  which 
he  removed  to  Menesia. 

The  Church  of  Cornwall  is  involved  in  yet 
county  than  that  of  Wales  .J  Two  British  ~ 
we  are  told  by  Bede.  assisted  Wini,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, at  the  conseeration  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  but 
whether  they  were  Bishops  of  the  Cornish  Britons,  tri- 
butary to  the  West  Saxons,  or  whether  they  were 
Bishops  of  South  Wales,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  determine.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Christiana 
it  Cornwall  were  numerous,  and  that  they  preserved 
their  ancient  rites  and  usages  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
VUth  Century. 

With  the  exception  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  however, 
the  light  of  Christianity  was  extinguished  in  Britain, 
and  the  natives  complied  with  the  Paganism  of  their 
Sawn  conquerors ;  and  since  those  conquerors  re- 
mained in  their  primitive  ignorance  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eng- 
land presents  nothing  but  a  few  unconnected  traditionary 
events,  till  we  come  to  the  foundation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church. 

For  a  long  time  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon  nation  had 
attracted  the  companionate  attention  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  ;  and  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  cherished 
the  wish  with  more  than  common  xeal,  at  length  (bund 
that  circumstances  were  favourable  to  its  completion. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Vlth  Century  of  the  Christian. 
Era,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  first 
invasion  of  Kngland  by  the  Saxons,  that  Ethelbcrt,  the 
King  of  Kent,  received  intelligence  that  a  number  of 
i  a  foreign  garb,  and  practising  several 
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•  It  ii  the  just  complaint  of  Bnlluidni,  Art.  Sonet,  that  ncthing 
is  extant  concerning  Saml  David,  which  mi  written  MAT  fab  owa 
time ;  ami  what  it  eataat  is  so  mingled  with  fable,  tbat  it  ii  impos- 
sible to  find  out  the  truth.  Giraidua  and  John  of  Tiomouth  haru 
written  (ua  lift.  AnediuunofGiraldaahasI 
f™""'"  ration  of  leartrihg  Sir  R.  C.  Hoaie. 

t  tiiialdus  soys  it  was  a  convention  both  of  clergy  and  laity. 

1  "  We  knuw  scarcely  auy  thing of  tha  early  transactions  of  the 
WeUh  or  the  Corakh,  before  the  Saxons  invaded  them,  sad  so 
tmited  their  own  HUtorv  with  that  of  the  native  Britons.  Thus  two 
large  communities  which  had  been  composed  each  of  united  Tribes 
at  Britain,  and  enlightened  by  all  tha  ray*  of  Uw  literature  of  hv<me, 
ntra  more  enlightened  ■hit  by  the  ray*  of  the  Gospel,  sunk  back  into 
the  diuV»«»  of  their  original  Uixtury ;  and  they  owe  the  main  know- 
ledge of  their  own  AnuaK  imoiedutvlv  after  the  Roman  drparttire, 
to  those  m«!r  Barbarians  who  had  comr  'ft™  the  .hone  of  the  Baltic, 
and  wham  they  had  half  railed  into  knowledge,  while  thwa  bad 
wholly  ilepreued  them  into  ignorance.    So  much  heavier  i»  the 

scale  of  ignorance  in  man  than  that  of  hnowk'djrc."  Vyhitaker, 

Jii^H  of  the  tVWW  of  Common,  j>.  2. 


unusual  oeremonies.  desired  to  be  admitted  to  his  pre. 
seuce.  This  band  consisted  of  Augustin,  a  Monk  of 
the  newly-founded  Order  of  Benedictines,  with  ferry 
of  his  associates,  who  had  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
the  same  place  on  which  the  Saxons  had  made  their 
hostile  descent; 

At  his  first  interview  with  these  strangers,  Ethelbert 
heard  them  in  the  open  air,  on  a  principle}  of  Druidical 
superstition,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  their 
enchantments.*  Augustin  delivered  the  purport  of  bis 
mission  through  a  Gallic  interpreter.  Its  favourable 
reception  had  been  secured  by  Bertha,  the  Queen  of 
Ethelbert,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  the  Franks, 
and  herself  a  Christian.  A  place  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  was  allotted 
for  the  reception  of  Augustin  and  his  companions. 
They  entered  in  solemn  procession,  preceded  by  two 
persons  bearing  a  cross  of  silver,  and  a  painted  figure 
of  Christ,  and  singing  Litanies  as  they  proceeded,  to 
avert  the  Divine  wrath  from  the  unbelievers.  As 
Ethelbert  soon  avowed  his  own  conversion,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  his  Nobles, 
followed  his  example,  induced,  us  it  is  said,  by  many 
signal  miracles  performed  by  Augustin  and  his  compa- 
nions, but,  undoubtedly,  influenced  by  the  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  missionaries,  and  tha  sanctity  of  their  lives. 
The  new  Religion,  adopted  by  a  Prince  so  respected  as 
Ethelbert,  soon  spread  itself  through  all  that  pan  of 
England  which  lias  South- West  of  the  Humber. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Druidical  Order  did  not  at  that 
time  subsist  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  else  that  it 
had  greatly  declined  in  authority  and  reputation,  since 
Christianity  experienced  little  or  no- opposition  from  the 
Pagan  Priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  that  Body 
were  among  the  foremost  in  embracing  the  new  doc- 
But  even  if  Druidism  did  not  then  flourish  in 
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its  former  vigour,  still  the  Religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
a  Druidical  source,  and  the  capital 


objects  of  their  worship  were  trees,  stones,  the  elements, 
aud  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  the  change  of  tha  National  Religion,  care  was 
taken  to  render  the  transition  from  Paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity as  little  violent  as  was  possible  in  any  change 
from  Error  to  Truth.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Gregory, 
under  whose  auspices  the  mission  was  undertaken  and 
conducted,  that  the  Pagan  Temples  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, especially  when  they  were  well  built,  but  that 
the  Idols  having  been  previously  removed  from  them, 
they  should  be  consecrated  by  more  holy  rites  to 
better  purposes.  He  was  unwilling  wantonly  to  ofi'end 
the  prejudices  of  the  People  by  a  profanation  of  those 
objects  which  hud  long  been  regarded  with  veneration, 
and  he  carried  his  compliance  so  far  as  to  connive 
ancient  sacrifices.  He  ordered  that  oxen 
usual,  be  slaughtered  near  the  churcbes.t 
and  that  the  indulgence  of  ancient  festivities  should 
accompany  the  celebration  of  new  ceremonies.  What* 
ever  popular  customs  were  found  not  absolutely  incoiv 
sistent  with  Christianity  were  retained.  I  Even  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Christian  Festivals  were  taken 
from  those  of  the  Heathens,  which  had  been  observed  at 
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History,   the  same  time  of  the  year.    The  names  of  the  dap  of 
v—v»>  the  week  also  were  retained,  though  derived  from  Pagan 
Deities. 

The  prudence  of  the  missionaries  in  the  gradual 
propagation  of  Religious  Truth,  and  their  activity 
in  disseminating  their  doctrines,  were  joined  with  a 
superiority  in  the  Arts  of  Civil  life.  When  Chris- 
tianity was  first  preached  in  Sussex,  that  Country  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  by  a  drought  which  had 
continued  during  three  years.  The  barbarous  inhabit- 
ants, destitute  of  any  means  to  alleviate  the  calamity 
of  famine,  frequently  united  in  bodies,  and  precipitating 
themselves  from  the  cliffs  were  either  drowned  or 
dashed  in  pieces  by  the  rocks.  Though  a  maritime 
people,  they  were  ignorant  of  fishing,  and  this  ignorance 
probably  arose  from  a  remnant  of  Druidical  supersti- 
tion, which  forbad  the  use  of  food  so  procured.  In  this 
extremity,  Wilfrid,  their  first  Christian  preacher,  collect- 
ing nets,  plunged  into  the  sea,  nt  the  head  of  his 
attendants,  and  having  first  provided  sustenance  for 
their  famishing  bodies,  he  soon  disposed  their  minds  to 
receive  his  spiritual  instructions. 
Christianity  Not  only  was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  attended 
attended  by  by  the  progress  of  Civilization,  but  with  another  blessing, 
civilization,  (hot  of  Liberty.  The  Christian  Kings  sometimes  made 
donations  to  the  Church  of  lands  which  they  had  ob- 
tained by  conquest  from  their  Heathen  enemies,  and  the 
Clergy,  bo  soon  as  they  had  baptized  their  new  vassals, 
accompanied  the  sacred  rite  with  manumission.  Such 
conduct  naturally  endeared  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  their  teachers,  to  a  People  who  saw  Religion 
and  Freedom  advancing  with  equal  steps.  These 
monks,  indeed,  deserve  the  praise  of  enlarged  and 
generous  views  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  In  a 
Canon  wherein  the  Clergy  were  prohibited  from  alienat- 
ing their  lands,  among  other  charitable  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  it  was  specified  that  they  might  do  so  for  the  release 
of  slaves  by  purchase.  This  duty  which  they  were  most 
careful  to  practise,  they  were  not  less  earnest  in  enforcing 
on  their  flocks.  Whenever  they  imposed  penance,  they 
permitted  no  other  commutation  than  acts  of  charity  and 
beneficence.  They  urged  their  penitents  to  the  enfran- 
chisement and  redemption  of  slaves,  and  to  the  repair 
of  public  works;  and  they  practically  taught  that  no 
offences  could  be  expiated,  unless  by  some  act  which 
contributed  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  Society. 
Progress  of     The  marriage  of  Ethelberl  to  a  Christian  Princess, 

^hhT*th7  WM*.  aS.We  have  8een' the  Inean  of  introducinf?  Chria- 
!?'    °    '  tianity  into  his  dominions;  and  similar  influence  con- 

tributed  to  extend  it  through  the  other  Kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  the  respective  Sovereigns  of  them  being 
generally  converted  by  their  Queens.  Ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  gradually  formed,  as  they  were 
demanded  by  the  Religious  wants  of  the  People,  or  as 
these  wants  were  anticipated  by  the  piety  of  the  Saxon 
Princes.  Augustin  erected  the  Cathedral  of  Christ 
Canterbury  Church  in  the  City  of  Canterbury,  and  founded  there 
h\an  Ste""  a  E*nw*'ctme  Abbey  called  after  his  own  name ;  and 
having  received  Episcopal  ordination  from  the  Bishop 
of  Aries,  he  was  invested  by  Pope  Gregory  with  a 
diction  over  all  the  Saxon  Prelates." 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  establish* 
the  Popes,  they  were  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  its 
dependence  on  the  See  of  Home,  and  for  the  period  of 
a  century  from  its  foundation,  the  English  Primacy  was 
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filled  by  foreigners  nominated  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  By    Of  tht 
these  foreign  Prelates  considerable  accessions  were  made  -• 
to  the  originally  scanty  stock  of  Saxon  Literature,  the  ^urth 
largest  as  well  the  most  valuable  of  which  additions  arose  V-~v~~-' 
from  Theodore,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  Tncodoit, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  sjn-ak  more  fully  here-  *eren,l> 
after.    He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  a  man  of  lofty  spirit,  of  ^r^w^ 
enlarged  views,  and  of  cultivated  talents.    Unexpectedly  our_ 
raised  to  his  high  station,  he  laboured  with  singular  acti- 
vity to  render  his  attainments  useful  to  the  comparatively 
barbarous  people  committed  to  his  pastoral  charge.  He 
first  introduced  the  study  of  his  native  Language  iuto 
the  Island;  he  brought  with  hitn  a  number  of  books  in 
different  faculties,  and  among  them  a  magnificent  copy 
of  the  Works  of  Homer.    Under  his  patronage  a  school 
was  founded  at  Canterbury,  and  thus  both  the  great 
fountains  of  knowledge,  the' Greek  and  Latin  Tongues, 
were  opened  in  England. 

The  labours  of  Theodore  were  not  confined  to  the 
British  Isles,  they  are  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the 
general  Christian  Church.  Among  his  other  works,  he 
reduced  to  a  regular  Science,  that  branch  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Law  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Penitential  Discipline ;  and  published  his  celebrated 
Penittntiale*  by  which  the  Clergy  were  taught  to  distin-  HUP™:- 
guish  sins  into  various  classes,  both  as  to  their  degrees  ltKlmlt- 
of  guilt,  and  their  publicity.  He  discriminated  the  de- 
grees of  guilt,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  its 
consequences,  the  intention  of  the  offender,  the  time  and 
place  of  commission,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  committed.  The  Penitrniiale  likewise  contained 
the  different  modes  of  proceeding  against  offenders  ;  it 
pointed  out  the  penalties  suitable  to  the  various  classes 
of  transgressions ;  it  prescribed  the  different  forms  of 
consolation,  of  exhortation,  and  of  absolution ;  and  it 
detailed  in  an  ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duty  of 
those  w  ho  were  appointed  to  receive  the  confessions  of 
penitents.  The  discipline  of  Theodore,  though  he  was 
of  Grecian  extraction,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Latin 
Churches,  and  in  a  short  time  it  passed  from  Britain 
into  all  the  Western  Provinces.  It  was  universally  prac- 
tised until  Penitentiary  Discipline  assumed  a  new  form, 
under  the  title  of  the  Canon  of  Indulgences. 

As  jet  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  has  been  considered  Contest* 
oidy  in  regard  to  its  triumph  over  Paganism,  and  ils  ^*twTBt" 
beneficial  influence  on  the  Morals  and  Laws  of  a  bar-  £^nicj 
barous  nation;  it  remains  to  consider  the  contests  Untnh 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon   and  the   ancient  British 
Church  which  still  existed  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
parts  of  the  Island.    In  these  struggles  the  governors  of 
the  Anglo- Saxon  Church  have  incurred  severe  reproach. 
The  Roman  mission  of  Augustin  has  been  set  forth 
with  so  much  pomp,  and  its  charitable  motives  as  well 
as  its  salutary  effects  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  has  been  ascribed  solely 
to  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  Popes.    This  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  but  it  is  not  with  equal  justice  that  the  Saxon 
Historians  have  reproached  their  neighbours  the  Bri- 
tish Christians  with  having  suffered  the  invaders  to  live 
in  Pagan  darkness,  without  endeavouring  to  enlighten 
their  ignorance.    It  was  impossible  that  any  Chris- 
tians under  Saxon  oppression  could  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  conversion  of  their  persecutors,  and  it  was 

*  The  PrnUrntialt  of  Theodore  u  yet  extant,  though  mutilated 
and  imperfect.  Aa  edition  van  puUi»ned  at  Paris  iu  the  year 
1679,  by  Petit 
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History    unlikely  that  the  conquerors,  engaged  in  foreign  and 
'—v-"-'  domestic  wars,  should  have  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Religion  of  their  vassals.    The  reproach  is 
therefore  unjust  and  groundless, 
lagiviia       It  has  been  already  related,  that  so  soon  as  Augustin 
IkuopaU-   had  communicated  to  Gregory  an  account  of  the  success 
Uj\of  Eng.  of  his  mission,  he  received  from  the  PoulifT  the  pall, 
the  emblem  of  Metropolitical  dignity.  '  Had  the  Eng- 
lish missionary  been  contented  with  the  title  and  office 
of  a  Bishop,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  cen- 
sure ;  but  that  he  should  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Metropolitan  when  he  had  no  Suffragan  under  his  juris- 
diction, has  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  vanity  and 
ambition.    He  was,  it  is  true,  solicitous  to  correct  the 
anomaly,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  his  return  from  Aries, 
and  he  founded  an  Episcopal  See  at  Rochester,  of 
which  Justus,  one  of  his  companions,  wts  constituted 
the  first  Bishop. 

Augustin  being  invested  by  Gregory  with  the  Pri- 
macy of  Britain,  and  with  a  jurisdiction  over  its 
Bishops,  together  with  a  commission  to  teach  the  un- 
learned, to  confirm  the  weak,  and  to  punish  the  obsti- 
nate, applied  himself  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
reduce  the  British  Bishops  to  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Instead  of  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  among  unbelievers,  his  chief  exertions  were 
directed  to  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  his  own 
authority,  and  that  of  his  patron  Gregory. 

The  Gospel  having  been  preached  in  Britain  either 
by  the  Apostles  of  Christ  or  by  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, the  British  Churches  had  as  yet  always  observed 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  their  first 
teachers.  Their  forms  were  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
whereas  Augustin  introduced  a  number  of  pompous 
ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Romish  ritual.  The 
Britons  maintaining  but  little  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  World,  had  scarcely  any  communication  with  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  and  considered  them  as  no  more 
than  Diocesan  Bishops,  or  at  the  highest  as  Patriarchs, 
on  whom  their  own  Church  had  no  dependence.  But 
Augustin,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  gratitude  to  that 
See  from  which  he  derived  his  own  authority,  sought  to 
gain  from  the  British  Prelates  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  For  that  purpose  he  secured  the  cooperation  of 
Ethelbert,  and  succeeded  also  in  obtaining  a  conference 
with  the  British  Bishops  on  the  borders  of  the  County 
of  Worcester*  The  Synod  being  assembled,  Augustin 
proposed  first,  that  the  Britons  should  embrace  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  then  cooperate  with  him 
and  his  Clergy  in  converting  the  Pagan  natives.  This 
proposition,  however  reasonable  at  first  sight,  was  not 
received  with  approbation  ;  Augustin  was  unable  to  pre- 
vail on  the  British  Bishops  to  admit  the  slightest  change 
in  their  ancient  customs.  The  Historians  of  this  period 
that,  finding  his  arguments  ineffectual,  he 
a  blind  man  to  be  introduced  into  the  assembly, 
whose  restoration  to  sight,  after  useless  similar  attempts 
by  the  Britons,  he  effected  by  his  prayers.  But  even 
against  this  miracle  the  Britons  were  impenetrable,  and 
all  the  concession  which  Augustin  could  obtain  was,  that 
they  would  take  into  consideration  the  propositions 
which  he  had  submitted,  and  would  ootns  to  i 
mi  nation  in  a  future  Synod. 
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The  Britons  having  returned  from  the  conference,  Ottht 
and  considering  that  their  obstinacy  might  draw  on  them  8axon 
the  resentment  of  Ethelbert,  applied  themselves  to  a  Cburcn- 
consideration  of  the  propositions.  Not  being  able  to  "  n ~ 
come  to  any  conclusion  among  themselves,  they  solicited  u 
the  advice  of  an  Anchorite  of  great  reputation  for  sane- 1 
Uty  and  wisdom  :  and  besought  him  to  give  an  opinion 
on  this  difficult  question ;  whether  they  ought  to  quit 
the  customs  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  and  adopt 
those  of  Augustin?  His  answer  was,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  adopt  any  alterations  in  their 
Religion,  simply  on  the  bare  request  of  a  stranger ; 
but  since  the  essence  of  Religion  consisted  in  love  and 
unity  not  in  forms,  if  the  stranger  were  a  holy  man  and 
sent  from  God,  they  should  follow  him.  This  answer 
occasioned  a  second  question,  by  what  marks  they  could 
discern  whether  he  were  a  holy  man  or  not?  The 
answer  of  the  Anchorite  was  worthy  of  his  reputation : 
he  told  them  to  judge  the  character  and  pretensions  by 
the  conduct  of  the  man  who  supported  them ;  if  he 
were  meek  and  humble,  then  they  might  conclude  that 
he  was  the  disciple  of  Him  who  had  taught  men  to  bear 
his  yoke ;  but  if  the  stranger  were  haughty  and  arro- 
gant, then  it  was  certain  that  he  could  not  be  sent  from 
God,  whatever  might  be  his  pretensions.  The  Britons 
still  unsatisfied,  demanded  what  were  those  marks  of  gen- 
tleness and  condescension  by  which  they  might  discern 
of  what  spirit  the  stranger  was?  "  His  spirit,"  the 
Sage  replied,  "  you  will  discern  in  this ;  let  him  and 
his  companions  first  come  to  the  Synod,  and  if  on  your 
approach  he  shall  rise  up  in  condescension  and  love, 
and  greet  you,  then  look  upon  him  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  and  submit  to  whatever  he  shall  ordain ;  but  if 
he  shall  contemptuously  refuse  to  rise  up  to  you  who 
are  the  greater  number,  then  let  him  see  that  you 
despise  his  insolence,  and  disclaim  his  authority.''* 

After  some  time  had  been  consumed  in  these  deli- : 
Derations,  the  British  Bishops,  seven  in  number,  with  > 
Dinoth,  Abbot  of  Banchor,  and  some  other  learned  men, 
consented  to  meet  Augustin  at  a  second  conference. 
The  Archbishop  and  his  companions  were  seated  in 
the  place  of  meeting  before  the  Britous  entered,  and 
as  Augustin  did  not  rise  from  his  seat  to  receive  them, 
they  acted  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Hermit, 
and  opposed  all  his  overtures  of  union  with  great  spirit 
and  perseverance.  After  a  violent  contest,  the  Arch- 
bishop addressed  them  in  these  words :  "  In  many 
things  you  act  contrary  to  our  customs  as  well  as  to  the 
usages  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  notwithstanding,  if  you 


/ill  submit  to  my  authority  in  these 
namely,  in  observing  the  Easter  Festival  after  our 
manner,  in  using  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  joining  with  us  to  convert 
the  Saxon  Pagans ;  in  all  other  things  which  you  do 
contrary  to  our  customs,  we  will  bear  with  you."  To 
this  demand,  the  British  Bishops  answered,  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  any  one  of  the  three  particulars, 
neither  would  they  acknowledge  him  for  their  Arch- 
bishop. Augustin,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  refusal, 
answered  them  with  threats,  and  plainly  intimated,  that 
if  they  would  not  accept  peace  from  their  brethren,  they 
must  expect  war  from  their  enemies ;  and  if  they  would 
not  preach  the  word  of  life  to  the  Saxons,  they  should 
themselves  suffer  death. 

is  the  account  delivered  by  Bede  of  this  Synod, 
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but  the  Br^iih  writers,  as  may  be  learned  from  Lcland, 
give  a  different  view  of  the  transaction.  He  relates,  that 
Dinoth, Abbot  of  Banchor.disputed  with  great  ability,  and 
spoke  at  great  length,  against  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bi*hon  of  Rome,  or  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  he  defended  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Caer- 
leon,  or  Saint  David's.  *'  You  propose  to  us,"  he  said, 
"  obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  are  you  ignorant 
that  we  already  owe  a  deference  of  love  and  charity  to 
the  Church  of  God,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  all 
Christians?  Other  obedience  than  this  to  the  Pope  we 
know  not,  and  this  we  are  always  ready  to  pay.  But 
for  a  superior,  what  need  have  we  to  go  so  far  as  Rome, 
when  we  are  governed  under  God  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Caerleon,  who  hath  authority  to  superintend  our 
Churches  and  our  Ecclesiastical  affairs."  The  Abbot 
of  Banchor  went  so  fur  as  to  censure  the  Pope,  for 
permitting  the  usurpation  of  Augustin,  telling  him 
and  his  companions  that  it  was  their  duty  if  they 
were  good  Christians,  to  restore  their  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical power  into  those  hands  from  which  they  had 
received  it. 

Thus  the  project  entertained  by  Augustin,  of  establish- 
ing his  power  as  Metropolitan  over  the  whole  British 
Island,  was  defeated.  But  the  Saxon  Historian  has 
added,  that  Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northumbrian  sent  a 
large  army  into  Wales,  and  not  only  gained  a  signal 
triumph  over  the  British  near  Caerleon,  hut  slaughtered 
the  Ecclesiastics,  and  particularly  the  Monks  of  Ban- 
chor. If  this  event  happened  during  the  life  of 
Augustin,  and  at  his  instigation,  he  must,  in  addition 
to  his  acknowledged  haughtiness  and  ambition,  be 
charged  with  cruelty  and  revenge. 

Having  related  the  state  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
at  the  death  of  Augustin,  we  proceed  next  to  describe 
its  advancement,  under  Lawrence,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  whom  he  had 
consecrated  for  that  end,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
In  the  scheme  of  Ecclesiastical  government  which  Gre- 
gory- hud  transmiltted,  he  directed  that  the  Primacy 
should  be  removed  from  Canterbury  to  London,  at  the 
death  of  Augustin  ;  and  Mellitus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Augustin,  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  that  See. 
But  the  scheme  of  Gregory  was  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  his  authority  was  disavowed.  The  City  of 
London  was  not  yet  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  the  See  of  the  .Metropolitan  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Ethelbert,  likewise,  while 
he  lived,  would  not  permit  the  removal  of  the  Primacy 
from  his  owu  Kingdom,  nor  the  subjecting  of  his 
Bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Bishop  of  London. 

Lawrence,  therefore,  was  both  the  second  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  second  Primate  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  ;  and  he  not  only  imitated  the  vigour  of 
his  predecessor,  but  supported  his  authority  by  the 
assiduity  of  his  preaching,  and  the  strictness  of  his  life. 
He  resumed  the  project  of  reducing  the  Britons  under 
tlie  Papal  authority,  but  without  *u  ccesK ;  and  Ike  then 
wisely  transferred  his  exertions  towards  an  object,  by 
success  in  which  they  were  fully  rewarded.  By  the 
interest  of  Mellitus,  the  conversion  of  the  East  Saxons  in- 
habiting tlie  Counties  of  Middl  esex  and  Essex  was  hap- 
pily accomplished.  He  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Sebert 
in  his  Episcopal  character,  and  that  Prince,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  his  subjects,  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  were  baptized.  The  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  Heathen 
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Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  was  consecrated  by  Mel- 
litus to  the  honour  of  God,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter. 
Another  stately  edifice,  intended  for  the  Cathedral,  was  Chuni. 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Diana,  and  was  con-  '  ~v—* 
secraled  to  Saint  Paul.* 

Neither  Ethelbert  nor  Bertha  long  survived  Augus-  pj^u,  rf 
tin,  and  on  the  death  of  the  former,  Paganism  revived 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  and  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  British  Church.     Eodbald,  the 
cessor  of  Ethelbert,  either  had  never  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  or,  as  soon  as  lie  possessed  the  crown,  had 
renounced  it.     His  morals  were  licentious,  and  the 
cause  of  his  apostasy,  or  his  aversion  from  Christianity, 
is  said  to  have  been  an  incestuous  connection  which  he 
had  formed  with  his  father's  wife.    The  Archbishop 
had  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  manner  becoming  a 
Christian  teacher,  but  his  reprimands  were  received 
with  disgust    The  King  was  a  latitudinarian  in  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  a  libertine  in  practice,  and  be  encouraged 
his  subjects  to  restore  the  Pagan  idolatry.  Notwith- 
standing the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of  the 
Clergy  in  general,  the  defection  of  the  People  from 
Christianity  was  great.    The  calamities  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  increased  by  the  death  of  Sebert,  King  of 
the  East  Saxons,  for  notwithstanding  his  own  receut 
conversion,  his  three  sons,  who  jointly  succeeded  hitn, 
hud  not  sincerely  renounced  Idolatry.    They  kept  their  rVisern- 
profession,  iudeed,  secret  during  the  life  of  their  lather,  «»"  rf 
but  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  they  openly  avowed  f*^^! 
Paganism,  and  gave  their  subjects  also  liberty  to  profess  xiBgdnn 
it.     A  Persecution  of  Christianity  commenced,  and  of  the  lux 
Mellitus  was  commanded  to  leave  the  Kingdom  of  the  Samba 
East  Saxons. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  of  Kent,  although  de-  Melltha 
pressed,  was  not,  like  that  of  the  East  Saxons,  destroyed,  »***»'»- 
and  thither  Mellitus  fled  for  protection.  After  a  consult*-  ^'7 ' 
tinn  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
R  ochester,  i  I  was  concl  uded  that  an  open  resistance  against 
the  general  apostasy  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  their 
personal  safety  demanded  their  immediate  return  to 
Rome.    Mellitus  and  Justus,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  tfeiutut 
immediately  departed,  and  thus  deserted  the  cause  in  and  Jmtot 
which  they  had  engaged.    Lawrence  also  resolved  to  n*we  ia{a 
follow  them,  and  on  the  evening  before  his  intended  *"laBCe- 
desertion  of  his  pastoral  charge,  he  caused  his  bed  to 
be  brought  into  the  Cathedral,  purposing  to  take  his 
rest  there  on  the  last  night  of  his  stay.    But  according  q^^. 
to  the  legend  which  Bede  has  transmitted  to  us,  Saint  an«  uf 
Peter  appeared  to  him  in  a  form  more  appalling  than  Law  rente 
that  of  an  unsubstantial  vision,  for,  after  reproaching 
the  cowardice  of  the  Primate,  the  Apostle  inflicted  on 
him  a  severe  flagellation.    On  the  next  day,  Lawrence 
appeared  before  the  King,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  he  had  undergone  in  the  preceding  night, 
and  having  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 


he  had  received  his  castigalion,  the  King  was  so  i 
that  he  changed  both  his  faith  and  morals,  and 


a  Christian  and  a  new  man.f 

Eadbald  being  converted  by  this  miracle  or  stratagem,  Mellitj* 
sent  to  France  to  recall  Mellitus  and  Justus  to  their  Art 
dignity  and  duty.  Those  fugitives  returned  about  a  cI^tiTrf 
year  after  their  flight,  ami  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was 
reinstated  in  his  See  by  the  King  of  Kent  The  in- 
habitants of  London  having  refused  to  admit  Mellitus, 
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Eadbald  afforded  him  an  honourable  retreat  in  Kent, 
till  the  death  of  Lawrence,  wheu  he  succeeded  to  the 
Primacy.  Mellitua  continued  in  that  station  about  five 
years,  without  much  exertion  for  Uie  advancement  of 
Christianity,  and  at  his  death,  Justus,  the  only  surviving 
Bishop  consecrated  by  Augustin,  was  raised  to  the 
Archbishopric 

With  the  exception  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  plant 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  its  limits  had  as  yet  been  bounded  by  tha 
Kingdom  of  Kent;  it  next  extended  itself  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria.    Northumbria  at  that  time 
was  governed  by  Edwin,  the  most  powerful  Prince  in 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  whose  proposed  alliance  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  Eadbald.    Their  connection  was  to 
Ktniags  «f  be  cemented  by  a  marriage  between  Edwin  and  Ethel- 
bin*  tad  borga,  the  sister  of  Eadbald ;  but  as  Edwiu  was  still  a 
bbritwga.  pafran  Eudbald  insisted  that  k  was  not  lawful  for  bis 
*•       sister,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  Faith,  to 
6'8     contract  a  marriage  with  an  Idolater.    Edwin  readily 
stipulated  not  to  oppose  the  Religion  which  the  Prin- 
cess had  embraced,  and  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  both 
to  herself  and  her  retinue ;  and  more  than  tins,  he 
added,  that  if  on  examination  be  found  the  Christian 
Faith  more  worthy  of  belief  than  that  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  he  was  inclined  to  conversion, 
pjnlaw.       On  such  a  satisfactory  basis,  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Edwin  and  Ethelburga  was  completed,  and 
when  the  Princess  left  her  brother's  Court  for  that  of 
Edwin,  she  took  with  ber  Paulinos,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries who  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory,  and  who 
had  brr n  consecrated  to  the  Episcopal  order  by  Justus.* 
At  his  first  arrival  in  Northumbria,  Paulinus  seems  to 
have  made  little  progress  in  converting  either  the  King 
or  his  subjects ;  but  after  Ethelburga  had  been  deli- 
of  a  daughter,  and  Edwin  had  been  dangerously 
bv  sn  assassin,  these  two  events  altered  his 
The  King  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
prayers  at  Paulinus  had  contributed  towards  the  happy 
parturition  of  Ethelburga  ;  and  his  own  imminent  peril 
also  had  disposed  his  mind  to  serious  reflection.    As  a 
proof  of  the  change  in  his  sentiments,  he  consented  that 
hiss  infant  daughter,  together  with  eleven  other  per- 
sons of  bis  Court  and  family,  should  be  baptised  by 
Paulinus  ;t  and  since  the  assassin  who  had  attempted  his 
life  was  employed  by  the  King  of  Wessex.  he  promised 
to  renounce  Idolatry,  if  the  God  of  the  Christians  would 
avenge  him  of  his  enemy. 

As  soon  as  Edwin  had  recovered  from  his  wound,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  into  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Wessex,  yet  although  he  returned 
crowned  with  victory,  yet  he  deferred  the  entire  perform- 
ance of  his  vow.J    He  at  once,  indeed,  disengaged 
from  Idolatry,  but  when  the  Queen  and  Pau- 
nrged  him  to  proceed  further,  he  answered  that  the 
of  a  Religion  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  was  a  matter  which  required  a 
solemn  and  mature  deliberation.    For  some  time,  he 
continued  in  a  state  of  suspense,  or  rather  of  neutrality, 
until  Pope  Boniface  attempted  to  remove  his  doubts. 
The  Pontiff  wrote  to  Edwin,  pointing  out  the  folly  of 
Pagan  worship  ;§  and  to  Ethelburga  also,  exhorting 
to  renew  her  arguments  »nd  persuasions  with  the 
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King,  and  never  to  remit  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for  a  Oribe 
Weeing  on  her  endeavours.  But  for  a  long  ti  me  the 
Epistles  of  Boniface,  the  entreaties  of  Ethelburga,  and 
the  instructions  of  Paulinus,  were  equally  ineffectual. 
Edwin  was  not  to  be  won  unless  by  conviction,  and  he 
examined  the  evidences  of  the  new  Religion  with  candour 
and  impartiality. 

At  length  he  avowed  his  assent  to  the  troth  of  Chris- 
tianity, influenced  by  the  dexterous  application  which 
Paulinus  made  of  an  event  which  we  have  already  re- 
lated in  the  earlier  part  of  the  King's  life,-  or  as  the 
Monkish  Historian  would  persuade  us,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  positive  miracle.  Paulinus  having  heard  the  Ilia  i 
circumstances  of  the  vision  seen  by  Edwin  when  a 
wanderer  nnd  a  guest  at  the  Court  of  Redwald,  one  day 
entered  the  King's  apartment  as  he  was  pursuing  his 
meditations  on  the  opposing  Religions,  and  advancing 
with  a  solemn  air,  imitated  the  action  of  the  imaginary 
figure,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian  Prince.  "  Do  you  understand,"  inquired 
Paulinus,  "  the  meaning  of  this  token  ?"  Surprised  at 
the  question,  yet  recollecting  the  divine  orncle,  Edwin 
is  said  to  have  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  Paulinus ; 
who,  preventing  this  act  of  humiliation,  reminded  the 
King  in  a  tone  of  authority,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey 
the  injunction  of  God,  by  submitting  himself  to  the  y^u. 
Religion  which  that  God  had  revealed.  Edwin  imme- 
diately  resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  his  spiritual  ChmU- 
guide,  and  yielded  an  implicit  assent  to  the  Christian  anity. 
Failh.f 

How  much  of  this  supernatural  appearance  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  credulity  of  the  Age,  it  is  unneces- 
sary in  this  place  to  inquire.  The  fact  which  now 
demands  relation  is  the  manner  in  which  Edwin  pro- 
cured the  conversion  of  his  subjects.  He  had  held 
frequent  conferences  with  Coin,  his  Pagan  High  Priest, 
on  the  arguments  which  Paulinus  urged  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  and  Coifi  perceiving  from  these  conversations 
the  bias  of  his  Sovereign,  resolved  not  to  oppose  his 
wishes.  When  Edwin,  therefore,  summoned  a  C  ouncil  to 
inquire  the  sentiments  of  his  Nobles  concerning  the  new 
Religion,  and  to  propose  that  if  they  participated  in  his  D'nnnuan 
own  feelings  they  might  all  be  baptized  together,  Coifi,  «» tiui 
in  the  order  of  precedence,  rose  first,  and  thus  ad-  jwt  ui 
dressed  his  Prince  and  the  assembly :  "  You  see,  O  v_^'  °*- 
King,  what  is  now  preached  to  us.  I  declare  to  yon 
most  truly,  what  I  have  most  certainly  experienced,  that 
the  Religion  which  we  have  hitherto  professed,  contains 
no  virtue  at  all,  and  as  little  utility.  No  one  of  all  your 
Court  has  been  more  attentive  than  I  have  been  to  the 
worship  of  our  Gods ;  and  yet  many  have  received  far 
richer  benefits,  far  greater  honours,  and  have  prospered 
more  in  all  that  men  transact  or  pursue  than  I  have. 
If  then,  on  due  inquiry,  you  shall  perceive  that  those 
new  things  which  are  preached  to  us  will  be  better  and 
more  efficacious,  let  us  hasten  to  adopt  them  without 
auy  delay." 

The  King,  pleased  with  this  address,  applied  to  the 
Priest  next  in  dignity,  who  enforced  the  opinion  of 
Coifi,  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  present  life  of 
Man,  O  King,  seems  to  me,  if  compared  with  that  after 
period  which  is  so  uncertain  to  us,  to  resemble  a  scene 
at  one  of  your  wintrv  Feasts.  As  you  are  sitting  with 
your  Ealdormen  atid  Thegns  about  you,  the  fire  blnzing 
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in  (he  centre,  and  the  whole  hall  cheered  with  its 
warmth,  and  while  storms  of  rain  and  snow  are  raging 
without ;  a  little  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  roams 
around  our  festive  meeting,  and  passes  out  at  some 
other  entrance.  While  it  is  among  us,  it  feels  not  the 
wintry  tempest ;  it  enjoys  the  short  comfort  and  serenity 
of  its  transient  stay ;  but  then  plunging  into  the  winter 
from  which  it  had  flown,  it  disappears  from  our  eyes. 
Such  is  here  the  life  of  Man.  It  acts  and  thinks  before 
us,  but,  as  of  what  preceded  its  appearance  among  us 
we  are  ignorant,  so  are  we  of  all  that  is  destined  to 
aime  afterwards.  If  then,  on  this  momentous  future, 
this  new  doctrine  reveals  anything  more  certain  or 
reasonable,  it  is  in  mv  opinion  entitled  to  our  acquies- 
cence."* 

The  other  Royal  counsellors  exhibited  similar  dispo- 
sitions. Paulinus  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
having  slated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
Coifl  declared  aloud  that  there  Was  no  further  room  for 
doubt.  "  Formerly,"  he  said,  •*  I  understood  nothing 
that  I  worshipped.  The  more  I  contemplated  our  Ido- 
latry, the  less  Truth  I  found  in  it.  But  this  new  system 
I  adopt  without  hesitation,  for  Truth  shines  around  it, 
and  presents  to  us  the  gifts  of  eternal  life  and  blessed- 
ness. Let  us  then,  O  King,  immediately  anathematize 
and  burn  the  Temples  and  altars  which  we  have  so 
uselessly  venerated."  To  show  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion,  or  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  the  High  Priest, 
on  being  asked  who  would  be  the  first  to  profane  the 
Idols  and  their  Altars,  answered,  "  I  will;  as  I  have 
led  the  way  in  adoring  them  through  my  folly,  I  will 
give  the  example  of  destroying  them  in  obedience  to  that 
wisdom  which  I  have  learned  from  the  true  God." 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  other  Priests,  Coifi, 
armed  with  a  sword  Bnd  lance,  and  mounted  on  one  of 
the  King's  chargers,  proceeded  to  the  Heathen  Temple, 
hurled  his  lance  at  the  Idol,  and  assisted  in  burning  his 
sanctuary  to  the  ground.f 

Edwin  having  declared  his  conversion,  was  baptized 
at  York,  with  two  sons  by  a  former  wife,  and  Hilda 
his  niece;  and  all  the  Nobility  and  courtiers  followed 
his  example.  His  love  for  Christianity  incited  him  to 
propagate  it  beyond  his  own  dominions,  and  his  efforts 
were  first  directed  to  Eorpwald,  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  the  son  of  Redwald.  Sigebyrht,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Eorpwald,  not  only  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity  in  East  Anglia,  but  ap- 
plied himself  so  closely  to  the  study  of  it,  as  to  be 
called  by  the  Chronicler  "  Most  Lcarncd."i 

Edwin  having  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  prosperity, 
was  destined  to  experience  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Five 
years  had  not  elapsed  after  his  conversion,  before  he  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  Paganism  once  more  overspread  his 
dominions.  Of  the  Northumbrian  Christians  some  fell 
with  their  Prince  on  the  field,  and  others  were  put  to 
death.  Ethellntrga  and  her  children,  accompanied  by 
Paulinus,  were  compelled  to  fly  for  safely  into  the  King- 
don,  of  Kent. 

The  affairs  of  the  Northumbrian  Church  remained  in 
a  calamitious  state,  until  Oswald  ascended  the  throne  ; 


•  Bed*,  lib.  ii.  e.  13. 

f  The  accne  «f  (hi»  event  wu  a  little  to  the  East  of  York  beyond 
the  mi*  Derw«nt,  at  a  place,  in  the  time  of  Bode,  called  Godmnnd- 
dnigaharu,  and  still  called  Godmuodham,  or  the  home  of  the  muud, 
cr  protection  of  the  gods.   Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  IX 
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he  first  restored  external  peace,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  reestablish  Christianity.    But  instead  of  recalling 
Paulinus,  who  was  now  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  sent  ^ 
for  a  Scottish  Bishop  called  Aidan  to  convert  and  in-  jjjj^ 
struct  his  subjects.    Aidan  having  received  Episcopal  Scaukk 
consecration  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  undertaking.  biahofmi 
His  success  was  indeed  great,  yet  not  greater  than  his  *7 
assiduity  merited  ;  he  not  only  instructed  the  Pagans  0*"*^- 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  he  was  an  eminent 
example  of  holiness  and  charity.    At  his  desire,  the 
King  of  Northumbria,  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gregory  or  the  succeeding  Popes,  re- 
moved the  Archiepiscopal  See  from  York  to  a  small  A  . 
Isle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Land  is,  known  by  tlie  bQ^TJ 
name  of  Holy  Island.    Here  Aidan  discharged  all  the  Hair 
important  duties  of  a  Bishop,  diligently  preaching  the  kitud. 
word  of  God,  and  exhibiting  a  model  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity totally  unlike  the  pomp  of  the  Romish  mission- 
aries.   The  See  of  York  was  for  many  years  neglected ; 
its  Bishops  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  Diocesan 
Bishops,  and  went  into  Scotland  to 
tion. 

Having  thus  related  the  foundation  of  the  Northum- 1 
brinn  Church,  we  now  turn  to  that  of  Wessex,  which  VTcwn. 
was  planted  about  this  time,  by  the  care  of  Birinus.  B|nau- 
Hc  came  into  England  already  invested  with  the  Epis- 
copal character,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.    It  was  his  original  design  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  interior  of  the  Country  where  no  Religious  in- 
structor had  preceded  him ;  but  happening  to  land  in 
the  territories  of  the  King  of  Wessex,  and  rinding  that 
they  were  overspread  with  Paganism,  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  go  further.    Here  then  he  entered  on  his 
office,  and  performed  it  with  effect.    The  King  of 
Wessex  was  tributary  to  the  King  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  two  Princes  therefore  joined  in  a  grant  to  jy,^  <f 
Birinus  of  the  city  of  Dorchester  near  Oxford,  where  an  Dtetr.fJtn 
Episcopal  See  was  founded,  and  where  Birinus  eon-otarOi- 
tinued  to  edify  his  converts  both  by  instruction  and 
example  until  his  death. 

Leaving  tlie  Church  of  Wessex,  the  order  of  time  Church  of 
dtinands  that  we  shoutd  revert  to  the  Church  already  the  But 
founded  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles.    It  i"*J*V 
has  been  mentioned,  that  Eorpwald  had  embraced 
the  Christian  Faith,  but  that  he  had  been  murdered  j^f 
by  his  subjects,   and  his  people  had  relapsed  into  Angln. 
Idolatry.  Sigebyrht,  his  brother,  had  also  been  compelled 
by  a  faction  to  retire  into  France.    A  Prince  of  his  cn 
dowments  could  not  without  profit  inhabit  a  Country  in 
which  civilization  had  far  advanced.    He  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  and  his  recreation  was  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence and  conversation  of  literary  men.  Convinced  ni»coa- 
of  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  Paganism,  he  embraced  rW5aJB- 
Christianity  as  a  revelation  worthy  of  God.    One  of 
his  chief  companions  and  instructors  was  Felix,  a  Bur-  FeUi. 
gundian  Bishop,  fromwhom  he  received  the  sacred  rite  of 
Baptism.    No  sooner  was  Sigebyrht  enabled  to  return  to 
his  own  Country  and  Kingdom,  than  he  endeavourd  to 
introduce  among  his  subjects  the  learning  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  France,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  esta- 
blish the  Christian  Faith.    Whether  he  sent  for  Felix,  or 
whether  Felix  came  voluntarily  into  England,  it  is  not 
material  to  determine     As  noon  as  that  Bishop  arrived, 
he  applied  to  Honorius,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
either  for  advice  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  function, 
or  for  authority  to  assume  Episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Honorius  approved  and  promoted  the  design  of  Felix, 
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at  the  court  of  Sigebyrht  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect,  and  the  city  of  Dummock, 
now  called  Dunwich,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  was 
assigned  for  his  Episcopal  residence.  The  King  and 
the  Bishop  cooperated  in  the  erection  of  schools,  and 
some  Historians  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  the  munificence  of  Sigebyrht. 

From  the  Church  of  the  East  Angles  we  must  recur 
to  that  of  the  East  Saxons.  Mellitus,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  expelled  from  London,  and  when  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  recover  his  ancient  flock  from  their  apostasy. 
But  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
English  and  Scottish  Clergy  to  accomplish  what  had 
been  left  unfinished  by  the  missionaries  of  Rome. 
Between  Oswy,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
Sigebyrht,  the  third  King  of  the  East-Saxons,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  firm  friendship  occasioned  frequent  inter- 
views. During  those  meetings  Oswy  frequently  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  errors  of  Psganism,  and  urged 
his  friend  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  Religion 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.*  The  inquiry  was 
followed  by  the  conversion  of  Sigebyrht  to  Christianity, 
and  the  new  convert  was  baptized  by  Finan,  Bishop  of 
the  Northumbrians.  Chad,  a  Northumbrian  Priest,  and 
so  Englishman  by  birth,  had  long  been  employed  as  a 
missionary  in  the  midland  Counties,  and  he  was  induced 
to  transfer  his  spiritual  labours  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
East  Saxons.  He  received  consecration  from  Finan, 
assisted  by  two  other  Bishops,  and  was  placed  in  the 
Episcopal  See  of  London,  from  which  Mellitus  had  been 
expelled  forty  veers  before. 

The  next  Kingdom  which  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity was  the  powerful  Stale  of  Mercia.  Penda,  its 
King,  was  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  and  pride ;  and 
during  a  long  reign  hod  been  actively  opposed  to  a 
Religion  so  alien  from  his  own  temper  as  Christianity. 
But  that  tyrant  was  at  last  brought  to  tolerate  though 
not  to  profess  the  Gospel. t  He  had  a  son  endued  with 
qualities  the  reverse  of  his  own ;  and  the  young  Prince 
being  enamoured  of  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  North- 
nmhria  named  Atheleda,  embraced  the  Religion  of 
his  future  Queen.  He  returned  to  the  dominions  of 
his  father  accompanied  by  Atheleda  and  four  Priests ; 
and  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Mercia  was  in  consequence 
brought  under  the  Christian  Faith. 

Last  of  all,  we  turn  to  the  South  Saxons  inhabiting 
the  Counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  latest  in  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  long  continuance  of 
that  Kingdom  in  Idolatry,  must  be  attributed  to  its 
subjection  to  the  King  of  Wessex,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
version to  the  persecution  of  Wilfrid  Bishop  of  York, 
wIid  fled  thither  for  safety.  Edilwalcli  its  King,  although 
educated  in  Paganism,  had  married  Eddn,  a  Christian 
Princess,  and  no  sooner  did  Wilfrid  appear  at  his  Court, 
than  he  encouraged  the  Bishop  to  undertake  the  con- 
version of  bis  subjects.  Wilfrid  proceeded  to  establish 
a  Church,  and  by  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with 
the  King,  a  Bishopric  was  founded,  and  a  Cathedral 
built  at  Scolsey. 

Having  thus  described  the  manner  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  Christianity  was  established  in  every 
one  of  the  States  of  th«  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  Kingdoms  of  Kent,  of  the  West 

•  Bede,  Hit.  Eeei.  lib.  iii,  e.  22. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  21. 


Saxons,  and  of  the  East  Angles,  derived  their  Faith 
solely  from  Rome,  while  the  remainder  of  England, 
containing  the  whole  territory  from  the  Friths  of  Edin- 
burgh to  the  Thames,  was  for  the  most  part  indebted  for 
Religious  instruction  to  the  Scottish  or  Irish  missionaries. 
On  that  account,  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  "f  the  different  Churches,  which 
soon  gave  rise  to  factions.  Every  Prince  established 
such  an  Ecclesiastical  polity  as  suited  the  extent  of  his 
dominions ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Kent,  no  King- 
dom on  the  first  settlement  of  its  Church  had  more 
than  one  Episcopal  See,  with  a  Bishop  independent  of 
any  Metropolitan. 

It  has  been  seen  thot  in  the  conference  between  Au- 
gustin  and  the  British  Bishops,  he  promised  an  indul- ' 
gence  in  many  of  their  ancient  rites,  on  condition  of 
their  submission  to  the  Romish  method  of  celebrating 
the  Festival  of  Easter,  and  of  administering  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism.  But  it  appears  that  both  the  Britons 
and  the  Scots  had  a  Liturgy  distinct  from  that  of  Rome, 
the  former  using  the  Liturgy  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
the  latter  one  peculiar  to  themselves.*  The  whole 
Island  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  parties ;  on  one  hand  the  Scottish  Clergy  and 
all  their  adherents,  on  the  other  hand  the  French  and 
Italian  Ecclesiastics  with  their  followers.  The  Church 
of  Kent,  which  espoused  the  side  of  Rome,  and  asserted 
the  superiority  of  its  own  Primate,  had  the  principal 
share  in  the  contest.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  there 
could  be  no  external  communion  between  the  two  parties, 
without  a  submission  of  one  or  the  other,  or  without  a 
mutual  recognition  of  independence.  The  British  and 
Scottish  Churches,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  accede 
to  any  terms  of  communion  with  the  Church  of  Kent, 
unless  by  submitting  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  consequence  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  manner  in  which  those  Churches,  which  had  AldMd 
hitherto  so  vigorously  opposed  the  Romish  missionaries,  j^^usf 
at  length  yielded  their  independence  is  now  to  be  re- 
lated.   Submission  was  first  made  by  the  Northern 
Churches,  whose  Country  had  once  been  the  nursery 
and  support  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiastics.    Aldfrid.  the 
natural  son  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria,  and  a 
partner  in  his  father's  throne,  had  been  brought  over  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  Wilfrid  his  preceptor,  a  warm 
defender  of  the  Catholic  Easter  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
tonsure.    The  seeds  of  dissention  being  thus  sown, 
were  not  long  in  coming  to  maturity.    Since  the  two 
great  parties  followed  different  cycles  in  finding  Easter, 
it  sometimes  happened,  that  while  the  King  was  cele- 
brating the  Paschal  Festival  with  joy,  the  Queen  was 
engaged  in  the  humiliation  and  austerities  of  Lent. 
Discord  in  the  Church  soon  created  a  division  in  the 
State.    The  Romish  party  possessing  stronger  seal  and 
greater  activity,  soon  prevailed  on  O&wy  to  yield  ;  and 
if  n  judgment  may  bo  formed  from  the  event,  the  as- 
sembly which  he  called  to  discuss  the  matter,  was  sum- 
moned rather  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  own 
reputation  than  of  determining  the  question  at  issue. 
The  way  being  thus  prepared,  a  Synod  or  conference  Synod  of 
took  place  at  the  Monastery  of  Whitby  in  the  County  of  ««"<by. 
York.    At  the  head  of  the  Northern  English  party  were 
Oswy  himself,  Hilda,  Abbess  of  the  Monastery,  Cole-  £°£™anf 
man.  Bishop  of  the  Northumbrions  and  successor  of  j^^jj^ 
Finan,  together  with  all  the  Scottish  and  English  Eccle-  biiaes- 
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siastiw,  secular  and  monastic,  who  had  received  ordina- 
tion in  the  Northern  Churches.  On  the  other  side 
appeared  Enfleda,  the  Queen  of  Oswy,  AMfrid.  his  natu- 
ral ton  and  partner  of  his  dominion*,  Wilfrid,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Aldfrid,  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
with  Agathon,  a  Priest  in  his  retinue,  Roman,  Entlcda's 
confessor,  and  James  the  Deacon,  on  assistant  of  Pan- 
linus,  who  superintended  the  Churches  of  York.  The 
venerable  Chad,  who  having  been  educated  by  the 
Scottish  Bishops  adhered  to  llteir  view  of  this 
was  allowed  to  be  the  interpreter  of  both  parties. 

The  King  opened  the  meeting  in  a  short 
reminding  all  who  were  assembled,  that  since  they  pro- 
leased  to  serve  the  tame  God,  and  to  expect  the  same 
heavenly  kingdom,  they  ought  to  observe  the  same  rale 
of  life,  and  a  uniformity  of  worship.  It  was  (heir 
business,  therefore,  to  inquire  which  side  of  the  question 
was  supported  by  the  soundest  arguments,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  evidence  which  might  be  laid  before 
them.  Having  said  this,  he  commanded  Coleman  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  Home  cele- 
brated Eatter,  and  to  defend  his  own  conformity  with 
that  Church.  Coleman  replied,  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  celebrated  Easier  was  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  those  who  sent  him  into  England,  and 
which  they  received  from  their  forefathers.  "  This  rite," 
he  said,  "  is  the  same  which,  according  to  Ecclesiastical 
History,  was  celebrated  by  Saint  John  and  all  the 
Churches  under  the  government  of  that  Blessed  Apostle." 

When  Coleman  had  enlarged  on  this  argument,  the 
King  commanded  Agilbert  to  declare  the  manner  of  hit 
observance,  whence  it  originated,  and  by  what  authority 
he  still  conformed  to  it  Agilbert  declined  the  task  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  English  Tongue,  not- 
withstanding there  was  an  interpreter,  and  he  requested 
that  his  disciple  Wilfrid  should  be  permitted  to  be  his 
substitute.  The  King  consented,  and  Wilfrid  spoke 
to  this  effect:  "The  manner  of  celebrating  Easter 
by  us,  we  ourselves  sow  generally  practised  at 
where  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  lived,  taught, 
1,  and  were  buried.  The  very  same  observance 
we  saw  in  the  rest  of  Italy  and  in  France.  Moreover, 
we  are  informed,  that  in  Africa.  Asia,  Egy  pt,  and  Greece, 
the  inhabitantt,  however  differing  in  Language  and 
manners,  universally  celebrate  Easter  at  the  same  time 
with  us.  So  that  the  inhabitants  of  two  remote  Islands, 
contend  with  a  foolish  obstinacy  against  tlte  whole 
World."  3 

Since  the  aim  of  Coleman  and  his  party  was  rather 
to  defend  their  own  usages  than  to  convince  their  oppo- 
nents, they  persisted  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  St. 
John  and  Columba.  But  Wilfrtd.  after  justifying  St. 
John,  asked  Coleman  with  an  air  of  triumph,  whether 
he  presumed  to  put  Columba  in  the  balance  against  St. 
Peter  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles?  What  answer  Cole- 
man made  to  this  question  Historians  do  not  inform  us, 
but  they  proceed  to  relate,  that  the  King,  struck  with 
Wilfrid's  inquiry,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romish  ob- 
servance of  Easter.  This  great  point  being  settled,  there 
yet  remained  another,  concerning  which  the  two  parties 
differed  quite  as  widely,  namely  the  Ecclesiastical  ton- 
sure. But  of  this  controversy  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Romanists  were  equally  successful  in  it. 

The  King  having  delivered  his  decision,  Coleman  re- 
signed his  Bishopric  in  disgust,  and  the  Nobility  and 
Clergy  who  adhered  to  him  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  event.    Coleman  retired  into  Ireland,  his 
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native  Country,  and  by  tint  retreat  gave  to  his  adversa- 
ries all  the  advantage  which  they  desired.    Tods,  a  fans 
deserter  to  the  Romish  party,  succeeded  to  the  Bishopric,  CImA- 
and  dying  a  few  months  after,  Wilfrid,  the  opponent  of  w^'~*r' 
Coleman,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  North  umbria  by  the 
Kind's  solicitation. 

In  this  manner  a  way  was  opened  for  the  submission 
of  the  British  and  Scottish  C  hurches  to  the  See  of 
Rome.    The  event  was,  however,  in  some  degree  re* 
by  the  relapse  of  the  Northumbrian  Court  into  its 
while  Wilfrid  was  absent  in  Frann-; 
but  it  was  accomplished  soon  afterwards  by  the  succes- 
sion of  Theodore  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  ' 
bury.    Egbert,  King  of  Kent,  shortly  after  he  1 
his  throne,  consulted  Oswy  on  the  necessity  of  filling 
the  Primacy  then  vacant,  and  of  making  a  provision 
for  the  Episcopal  succession  of  the  English  Church. 
After  a  mature  deliberatiou  the  two  Princes  resolved  to 
appoint  an  Englishman  to  fill  the  office,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  their  resolution  fixed  on  Wighard,  a  Priest  of  Wick*!, 
the  Church  of  Kent.    Thus  elected,  he  was  seat  to"1'1-'  r" 
Rome  with  commendatory  letters  both  from  Oswy  and  .' 
Egbert,  and  was  entertained  there  with  respect  and  theft., 
kindness.    But  while  the  ceremonial  for  his  cooseera-  m*y. 
tion  was  preparing,  he  died  of  a  Plague,  which  was  like*  HutV.  - 
wise  lata!  to  most  of  his  retinue.    This  incident,  while 
it  proved  a  disappointment  to  Oswy  and  Egbert,  fur- 
nished Vitaiian  the  Pontiff  with  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  appointing  the  head  of  the  English  Churcb  by 
his  own  single  authority.    Without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  two  Saxon  Princes,  he  determined  to  send 
over  a  Prelate  of  his  own  choice  ;  and  at  first  be  fixed  on 
Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  Monk,  who  was  skilled  both  in  .u™».» 
the  Ciree  k  and  Latin  Tongues,  but  the  humble  Monastic  Nxr-"1 
declined  the  situation.    On  the  urgent  demand  of  the  '^"J* 
Pontiff,  Adrian  recommended  Theodore,  whom  we  have  prau<J 
before  mentioned,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  the 
Pope  accepted  the  recommendation,  on  condition  that 
Adrian  would  accompany  his  nominee  to  England  to. 
Two  motives  operated  with  the  Pope  in 


stipulation  ;  the  one,  that  Adrian  might  be  useful  ia 
propagating  the  Christian  Religion  ;  the  other,  and  the 
more  powerful,  that  Theodore  might  be  restrained  from 
introducing  the  customs  or  dogmata  of  the  Greek  Church 
into  the  British  Isles. 

Theodore,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Prelates  who  TW 
had  ss  yet  jxwsessed  the  See  of  Canterbury,  had  no  ^"T'^ 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  applied  himself  to  secure  the  ^^-n- 
favour  and  assistance  of  the  several  Saxon  Princes  ^ 
For  that  purpose  he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of    ;  p. 
England,  instituted  a  visitation  of  its  Churches  intro-  66). 
duced  the  Romish  custom  of  celebrating  Easter,  and 
brought  the  people  to  an  entire  conformity  with  the 
Romish  Church.    One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 
visitation  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Wilfrid,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  and 
inconsequence  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  North-  \cyirv.'l 
umbria.     Yet  he  was  nit  permitted  to  enjoy    this  1""^ 
Bishopric,  but  had  retired  to  his  own  Monastery  of1^  ^ 
Rippon.    Many  circumstances  encouraged  Theodore  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid.    Chad,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Aidan,  who  was  settled  in  the  Bishopric,  was 
an  eminent  example  of  Apostolic  P"'«v,  and  indefatigable 
in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions.    When  he  was  tvvk* 
reprimanded  by  Theodore  ibr  usurping  the  rights  of  fw^ 
Wilfrid,  and  for  receiving  consecration  (mm  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  he  answered  with  an  uncommon  modesty, 
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that  he  always  thought  himself  unworthy  of  the  Epis- 
copal character ;  that  he  undertook  it  not  by  his  own 
choice,  but  at  the  command  of  his  superiors ;  and  that 
if  there  were  any  defect  in  his  tide,  he  would  cheerfully 
resign  his  trust  and  retire.  Theodore,  with  all  his 
haughtiness,  was  overcome  by  such  humility,  and  dis- 
suading Chad  from  relinquishing  his  Episcopal  func- 
tion, said  that  he  would  overlook  the  defect  of  title  and 
remedy  it  Wilfrid  was  restored  to  the  Northumbrian 
tfafBiiky  Bishopric,  and  Chad  was  soon  recalled  from  the  monastic 
nttflitb-  seclusion  to  which  he  had  retired,  to  investiture  with  the 

Bishopric  of  Lichneld. 
IW"  While  advances  were  thus  rapidly  making  towards  a 
union  of  the  Saxon  Churches  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
''  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Theodore  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  this  union  would  operate  to  the  public 
good,  and  not  to  his  own  aggrandisement ;  he  projwscd, 
therefore,  that  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  in  Geometry,  Music, 
Astronomy,  Arithmetic,  and  other  useful  branches  of 
Learning;  and  he  associated  Adrian  with  himself  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  scheme.  Having  incited  the 
Saxons  to  a  love  of  Learning,  by  his  own  instruc- 
tion and  example,  he  sent  for  foreign  masters  and  esta- 
blished schools.  So  assiduous  was  his  labour,  and  so 
successful  were  his  plans,  that  many  Saxons  could  soon 
speak  the  Latin  and  Greek  Tongues  with  as  much 
fluency  as  their  own.  A  school  fur  Greek  wus  founded 
in  a  village  of  Wiltshire,  called  from  this  circumstance 
Greek-lade,  and  afterwards  corruptly  Cricklade,  the 
tethers  of  which  repairing  to  Oxford,  are  supposed  to 
have  hud  the  foundation  of  that  University. 

While  the  qualities  of  prudence  and  benevolence 
must  be  ascribed  to  Theodore,  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  hie  was  ambitious  and  overbearing.    lie  well  knew 
that  teachers  brought  from  Rome  would  practise  the 
usage*  of  that  Church,  and,  that  possessing  greatly 
superior  attainments  to  the  British  and  Scottish  Eccle- 
they  would  control,  if  not  eradicate,  their  op- 
The  intended  union  of  the  Saxon  Churches 
was  thus  accelerated.    Notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
two  friends,  the  Kings  of  Kent  and  Norlhuinbria, Theo- 
dore taad  so  fur  ingratiated  himself  with  their  successors 
5^.^    sad  also  with  the  oilier  Saxon  Princes,  that  he  obtained 
Itniiuod.  ^*lr  toasen'  t°  B  general  Assembly  or  Synod,  which 
4  0     met  a_t  Heradford,  a  place  in  Hertfordshire,  probably 
(hat  which  is  now  tlie  principal  town  of  the  County.* 
Besides  the  Archbishop,  there  were  present  Bisi,  Bisiiop 
of  the  East  Angles,  a  delegate  from  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
Northumbria,  Putta,  Bisiiop  of  Rochester,  Leutherius, 
Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Winfrid,  Bishop  of  the 
Mercians.    These  were  all  the  Bishops  at  that  time  in 
England,  and  they  had  all  been  raised  to  their  stations 
by  the  influence  of  Theodore. 

W  hen  the  assembly  was  met,  Theodore  exhorted  them, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  advise  with  unanimity,  and  to 
determine  with  sincerity.  He  enjoined  them  to  observe 
inviolably  those  ordinances  which  had  been  canonically 
decreed  by  the  Fathers.  Tlien  recommending  peace, 
charity,  and  godly  unity,  he  asked  them  severally 
whether  they  consented  that  the  Canonical  Decrees 
should  be  maintained?  The  Bishops  severally  con- 
sented, and  TneuLmn  producing  a  collection  of  Canons 
from  the  ancient  Councils,  in  which  be  bad  marked 
ten  which  he  thought  necessary  in  the  existing  state 


Was. 


of  the  English  Church,  urged  that  they  should  be  in-  Of  i 
violably  observed.  The  1st  Canon,  which  was  indeed 
the  foundation  of  the  union,  was  a  uniformity  in  the 
observance  of  Easter.  The  I  Id  directed  that  no  Bishop 
should  usurp  or  invade  the  Diocese  of  another.  The 
Hid  made  it  unlawful  for  any  Bishop  to  give  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  any  Religious  Houses.  The  IVth  pro- 
vided that  monks  should  not,  unless  for  sufficient  cause, 
remove  from  one  Religious  House  to  another;  and  the 
Vth  laid  the  same  prohibition  on  the  Secular  Clergv  as 
to  their  Dioceses.  The  Vlth  forbade  a  Bishop  or  a 
Priest  to  exercise  his  function  out  of  his  Diocese  without 
permission  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  The  VHth 
proposed  an  annual  Synod.  The  VII Ith  regulated  the 
priority  of  Bishops.  The  IXtb  regarded  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  Bishops.  The  Xth  regarded 
marriages,  that  none  should  be  allowed  contrary  to  the 
Canons,  that  incest  should  be  severely  punished,  and 
that  the  liberty  of  divorce  should  be  restrained. 

Such  were  the  Acts  of  this  Synod ;  and  dial  no  cob- 
light  afterwards  arise  concerning  their  meaning, 
any  false  transcripts  be  published,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  a  public  notary,  and  confirmed  by 
the  subscription  of  every  Bishop  present.  This  being 
done,  the  Archbishop  pronounced  the  following  sentence 
and  dismissed  the  assembly:  "Whosoever  shall  en- 
deavour to  infringe  these  our  definitions,  conformable  to 
the  Decrees  of  ancient  Canons,  and  confirmed  by  our 
unanimous  subscription,  let  such  a  one  know  that  he  is 
separated  from  our  communion,  and  from  the  exercise 
of  all  sacerdotal  offices." 

The  Romish  writers  assert  that  tills  Synod  was  con- 
vened by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  that  Theodora 
presided  in  a  Legatine  capacity  ;  but  the  assertion  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  Bede  has  attributed  it  to  the 
sole  authority  of  Theodore.  It  may  rather  be  said,  that 
the  Synod  was  called  with  the  consent  of  the  Saxon 
Princes,  and  that  to  their  conseut  Theodore  was  also 
indebted  for  his  Metropolitan  dignity.  It  may  fairly  be 
concluded,  that  the  consent  of  the  Saxon  Princes  origi- 
nated in  reasons  of  convenience  and  policy,  not  in  a 
belief  in  the  right  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  any  supre- 
macy over  the  Saxon  Church.  But  whatever  were  their 
motives,  and  whatever  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
union  was  formed,  we  have  in  the  Synod  of  Ueradford, 
the  first  assembly  of  the  Saxon  Church  under  a  common 
Metropolitan. 

Though  no  other  terms  of  communion  were  men- 
tioned in  this  Synod  than  the  Romish  observance  of 
Easter,  yet  it  appears  from  the  PrnUentiale  of  Theodore, 
that  the  Bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Scots 
or  Britons,  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  their 
function  without  an  imposition  of  hands  from,  what  he 
calls,  a  Catholic  Bishop.  This  regulation,  ungrateful  as 
it  must  have  been  in  itself  to  the  British  and  Scottish 
Clergy,  was  aggravated  by  tlie  unyielding  strictness  with 
which  it  was  enforced. 

Soon  was  his  authority  questioned  and  opposed,  and  °Pr°",j0Oii 
he  adopted  the  most  violent  measures  to  support  it.  "" 
The  first  who  felt  the  effects  of  bis  displeasure  was 
Winfrid,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  conse- 
crated by  Theodore  himself,  and  had  been  present 
at  the  Synod  of  Heradford.  He  was  deprived  for 
nonconformity,  and  availing  himself  of  the  usual 
retirement  of  a  monastery,  he  quietly  retreated  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  lilc  in  religious  contempla- 
tion.   About  two  years  after  this  deprivation  Wilfrid 
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also  was  condemned  to  the  same  fate.  His  disgrace, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  mipht  partly  arise  from  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  Theodore,  but  that  was  not 
the  only  cause  His  secular  pomp  had  long  drawn 
on  him  the  Jealousy  of  the  Northumbrian  Court, 
and  even  of  Eegfrid  the  King ;  and  his  influence  in 
persuading  the  Queen  Consort  to  quit  her  regal  state  for 
monastic  retirement,  had  aggravated  Ecgfrid's  dislike 
into  open  hostility.  A  complaint  was  preferred  to  Theo- 
dore, who  came  by  the  King's  desire  into  Northunibria 
to  hear  and  judge  it.  Some  Historians  have  ventured 
to  assert  Uiat  the  Archbishop  was  bribed  to  support  the 
interest  of  the  King,  and  todecide  against  Wilfrid.  But 
it  is  certain  that  Theodore  willingly  consented  to  Ids 
deprivation,  and  not  contented  with  this  act  of  power, 
that  he  divided  the  Diocese  of  York  into  three  portions, 
and  erected  a  new  See  at  Holy  Island. 

The  deprivation  of  Wilfrid  occasioned  a  remarkable 
event  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  namely 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  the  Roman  Pontiff*.  Wilfrid,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  his  followers,  repaired  to  Rome,  at  the 
time  when  Agatho  I.  was  employed  in  arranging  Uie 
Vlth  General  Council  against  the  Monothelites.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Wilfrid  went  thither  voluntarily, 
than  that  he  was  summoned,  but  it  is  an  unquestioned 
fact  that  he  presented  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  Pon- 
tiff. •  It  set  forth  the  injustice  of  his  treatment,  that  he 
had  been  expelled  his  Diocese  without  being  convicted 
of  any  crime,  and  that  Theodore,  unsanctioned  by  any 
other  authority,  cither  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical,  had  divided 
the  Bishopric  of  York,  and  appointed  a  Bishop  to  each 
division.  The  petitioner  referred  himself  wholly  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  its  deci- 
sion with  all  imaginable  submission.  Wilfrid  told  his 
j  wrongs  with  such  eloquence  and  earnestness,  that 
Agatho  and  his  counsellors  were  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  Bishopric,  and  if  the 
interests  of  Religion  demanded  that  the  Sec  of 
York  should  be  divided,  yet  that  the  coadjutor  ought 
to  be  appointed  by  Wilfrid.t  The  cause  being  thus 
decided,  he  was  required  to  return,  to  show  the  decree 
of  the  Pontiff  and  his  Council  to  the  King  of  North- 
umbria  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  command 
which  the  triumphant  Prelate  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

Notwithstanding  that  Theodore  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  and  had  owed  his  advancement  entirely  to  the 
favour  of  the  reigning  Pontiff;  notwithstanding,  also, 
the  recent  and  formal  union  of  the  Saxon  with  the 
Romish  Church  promoted  by  himself ;  yet  he  refused 
obedience  to  the  sentence  restoring  Wilfrid.  As  for 
the  King  of  Northumbria,  he  was  so  far  from  acquies- 
cing, that  he  upbraided  Wilfrid  for  having  obtained  the 
decree  by  fraud  or  bribery.  Pretending  to  suspect,  or 
really  suspecting,  that  it  was  an  imposture,  he  called  to- 
gether his  Nobles  and  Clergy  to  examine  into  its  authen- 
ticity. When  it  was  found  impossible  to  entertain  any 
reasonable  doubts  on  this  subject,  instead  of  obeying 
the  sentence,  he  was  advised  to  punish  Wilfrid  by  im- 
prisonment. The  Bishop  was  accordingly  committed  to 
a  most  severe  confinement,  bis  property  waa  confiscated, 
and  his  attendants  were  dispersed.  In  this  miserable 
condition  he  languished  nearly  a  year,  and  at  length 
obtained  his  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  solicitation 


of  the  King's  aunt,  and  on  condition  that  be  should  Ofth* 
never  again  set  his  foot  in  the  Kingdom  of  North  urn-  S«ms 
bria.  ChuKh- , 

Throughout  these  proceedings  against  Wilfrid  there 
is  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  poa-  ofQ^&nj 
sessed  no  acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  the  Anglo-  Bom*  ttf 
Saxon  Church ;  and  that  the  deference  usually  shown  tcfcno*- 
towardstliem  was  limited  by  policy  and  convenience.  With  "«rlif 
regard  to  doctrine,  the  homology  of  England  to  the  ™ 
Metropolis  of  the  Western  Church  was  unreserved,  and 
in  the  Heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  which  at  that  time 
divided  the  Christian  World,  Theodore  appeared  on  the 
side  of  Rome  with  promptness  and  vigour.    When  we 
consider  the  depressed  state  of  Learning  in  his  Age, 
and  the  great  abilities  of  Theodore,  there  cannot  be  any 
reason  for  wonder  that  Agatho  should  have  invited  him 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  write  against  the  prevalent  Heresy. 
Declining  the  invitation,  he  was  not  less  zealous  in  op- 
posing the  Monothelites  in  the  Country  committed  to 
his  spiritual  care.    With  the  consent  of  the  Kings  of 
Northumbria,  of  Kent,  and  of  the  East  Angles  he 
convened  a  Synod  at  Hadfield,  for  the  purpose  of  op-  ■'■ 

A.  ». 


posing  its  progress 

The  conduct  of  Theodore  in  that  Synod  fully  justified 
the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained.    The  whole 


rputatic 

Kingdom  of  Mercia,  comprising  the  midland  Counties 
of  England,  had  then  only  two  Bishops ;  Wilfrid 
was  in  prison ;  and  the  whole  number  of  Bishops  as- 
sembled could  not  have  exceeded  ten.  Yet  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum  and 
discretion.  Not  only  was  the  Heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites condemned,  but  a  permanent  standard  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  was  established  for  the  Saxon  Church. 
The  Council  being  assembled,  Theodore,  who  presided, 
delivered  a  summary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Creed,  and  in  the 
General  Councils.  The  Bishops  present  having  declared 
their  unanimous  assent  to  this  exposition,  proceeded  to 
make  a  particular  Confession  of  their  Faith  with  rela- 
tion to  those  doctrines  which  had  been  questioned  or 
opposed  by  Heretics,  testifying  the  agreement  of  the 
Synod  in  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  five  General  Councils.  And  lest  this 
declaration  might  be  thought  too  general,  or  liable  to 
evasion  and  misinterpretation,  the  Synod  expressed  its 
special  assent  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  called  by 
Pope  Martin  against  the  Monothelite  Heresy.  Theo- 
dore having  brought  the  Synod  of  Hadfield  to  the  issue 
which  he  intended,  its  Decrees  were  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  all  the  Bishop  present. 

Tlie  Christian  Religion  being  now  generally  professed 
throughout  England,  Wilfrid,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Northumbria.  employed  his  labours  between  the 
South  and  West  Saxons.  But  Eegfrid  having  been 
killed  by  the  Picts,  and  Aldfrid,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  Wilfrid's  pupil,*  having  succeeded,  the  ambitious 
Prelate  was  inspired  with  a  sanguine  hope  of  regaining 
his  former  station.  He  had  found  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  little  regarded  in  England, 
and  therefore  he  prudently  determined  to  show  a  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  he  had  formerly  opposed.  The  service*  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Church  among  the  South  and  West 
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•  Cetnwaltl.  ■  Munk.  »r>fM"»rcd  an  the  advocate  of 

f  Bcdt,  lib.  iv.  c  12—19.  Edd.  24—31. 


Qui  tacni  fwrral  thtdti* 
i,  Htm  ttl  tirnuf  alp*  magttttr.—Da  Pool.  748. 


"  Aldfrid  is  thus  described  by  Akuin 
imhllut  at  ait  nit  attatit  prim*,  ta/Uo 
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HWtarr,  Saxons  since  his  exile,  had  softened  the  resentment  of 
>^^v  ■  /  Theodore,  and  a  reconciliation  was  sought  by  the  Pri- 
Irtuacili*-  mate.  A  conference  between  these  two  Bishops  took 
tatwtwia  place  at  London,  in  the  presence  of  Erconwald,  Bishop 
ntWiT  th*'  See-  Theodore  made  the  first  advances,  acknow 
to.  (edged  his  fault,  and  implored  forgiveness.  "lam 
warned,"  he  said,  "by  my  present  age  and  infirmities, 
that  my  death  will  not  be  long  delayed,  I  beseech  you 
graciously  to  forgive  me."  Desirous  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  his  contrition,  he  offered  to  resign  the  Arch- 
bishopric to  his  former  rival,  since  he  knew  no  one  so 
worthy  of  governing  the  Church. 

Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  temper 
which  these  reconciled  Bishops  displayed.  Wilfrid  re- 
ceived the  apology  with  candour  and  frankness,  for- 
giving all  past  injuries  and  offering  assurances  of  future 
friendship.  To  accept  the  Archbishopric  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  General  Council  was  a  thought  which  Wilfrid 
could  not  entertain,  and  he  only  wished  to  be  reinstated 
in  his  Bishopric  of  Northumbria.  Theodore  cheerfully 
wrote  letters  of  recommendation  to  Aldfrid,  and  to  El- 
frida,  the  King's  sister;  and,  in  consequence,  Wilfrid 
was  invited  to  return.  Bosa,  Bishop  of  York,  was 
removed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Holy  Island,  at  that  time 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Cuthbert,  and  Wilfrid  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  York.  With  the  Episcopal  re- 
venues, he  also  repossessed  the  Monasteries  of  Hexham 
and  Rippon. 

ttati  if  In  the  year  following  this  memorable  reconciliation, 
rv-iins.  Theodore  died,  but  unfortunately  his  death  did  not  put 
*  D-  an  end  to  the  turbulence  or  the  troubles  of  Wilfrid. 
No  sooner  was  he  placed  in  the  See  of  York,  than  he 
experienced  opposition  on  every  side.  His  contentious 
spirit  alienated  his  Sovereign  and  pupil  Aldfrid,  who 
unable  to  bear  his  imperious  temper,  drove  him  from 
the  See  of  York,  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria. Wilfrid  sought  refuge  in  Mercia,  and  obtained  the 
Bishopric  of  Leicester,  which,  however,  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed long,  before  be  provoked  Ethel  red,  King  of  Mer- 
cia, to  banish  him. 

Not  contented  with  having  drawn  on  himself  the  en 
mity  of  two  Princes,  he  diffused  in  a  contest  with 
Briihwald,  the  successor  of  Theodore,  at  the  time  wheu 
he  most  needed  the  protection  of  an  Ecclesiastical  supe 
rior.  He  had  been  banished  from  the  Sec  of  York 
almost  eleven  years,  when  a  Council  was  called  by 
Briihwald,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aldfrid  andEthelred,  to 
investigate  his  conduct  At  first  he  refused  to  appear 
before  the  Synod,  being  apprehensive  of  his  personal 
safety,  but  having  been  promised  a  safe-conduct,  he  pre 
▼toil  is  sented  himself.  His  deportment  was  so  improper,  that 
"  EaT^T  *  8*neT*l  sentence  of  deprivation  was  pronounced  by 
*/«<?  'he  Archbishop,  though  the  other  Bishops  implored  that 
the  sentence  might  be  mitigated.  lie  was  allowed 
therefore  to  return  to  his  Monastery  of  Rippon,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  cease  to  exercise  his  Episcopal 
functions.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  terms  so  hu- 
miliating would  not  only  be  rejected  by  Wilfrid,  but 
would  heighten  his  resentment.  He  protested  vehe- 
mently agalust  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod,  reproached 
the  Wiwhopswith  ingratitude,  and  threatened  to  appeal 
to  the  Pope.  Th*  Synod  exhibited  great  firmness,  but 
Aldfrid  displayed  a  viole  nee  equal  lu  that  of  Wilfrid. 
He  even  proposed  to  deliver  the  refractory  Prelate  to 
summary  death,  but  the  Bishops  insisted  on  the  safe- 
conduct,  and  Wilfrid  was  permitted  to  depart  Old  as 
he  then  was,  his  spirit  was  unbroken,  and  he  1 
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to  Rome.    Presenting  himself  before  the  Pope,  he  set    Of  the 
forth  the  injustice  of  his  treatment,  and  implored  re-  B»*on 
dress.    It  happened  that  a  Provincial  Council  was  at  Chu«*J>- 
that  time  sitting  at  Rome,  and  two  Legates  from    "~ v ~ 7 ' 
Briihwald  appeared  before  it,  to  vindicate  the  proceed-  t„R^«i 
Ings  of  himself  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishops. 

Wilfrid  on  his  own  behalf,  and  the  two  Legates  on  C»u»»  of 
the  part  of  Briihwald,  submitted  the  case  to  the  Pope  W»™  " 
in  Council.    The  chief,  or  rather  the  only  accusation  Jr!lL  •  tt- 

-        .  .      .  wir  ■  ,  i_       i.      i_  l i        <-        >         Home  1U 

prelurren  against  Wilfrid  Was,  that  he  had  refused  to  favour, 
submit  to  the  authority  of  an  English  Synod.  Wilfrid 
stated  in  his  defence,  that  he  hod  never  refused  obedi- 
ence to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  unless  his  deci- 
sions were  contrary  to  the  Apostolic  See.  The  appeal 
itself,  as  well  as  the  defence,  inclined  the  Pope  to  favour 
Wilfrid,  and  he  was  pronounced  innocent  Instead, 
however,  of  issuing  any  decree,  the  Pope  wrote  to  the 
Kings  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  desiring  that  a 
Synod  might  be  called  by  the  Archbishop,  in  which 
Wilfrid  should  be  present;  that  the  Bishops  of  York 
and  Hexham  should  be  summoned  ;  that  alter  hearing 
all  parties  they  should  endeavour  to  settle  the  quarrel  at 
home,  hut  that  in  case  it  could  not  be  adjusted,  the  dis- 
putants should  attend  at  Rome,  and  the  cause  should  be 
again  referred  to  the  Pope  and  his  Council. 

With  this  declaration  in  his  favour,  it  might  be  sup-  Wilfrid  re- 
posed that  Wilfrid  would  have  hastened  home,  but  as  *" 


he  had  once  before  experienced  the  danger  of  returning 


England. 


with  a  favourable  determination  of  the  Pontiff,  he  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  to 
pass  the  sliort  remnant  of  his  life  at  Rome.  This  re- 
quest was  not  granted.  He  was  enjoined  to  return, 
under  the  specious  pretext  that  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  the  English  Church  and  Kingdom,  and  he 
therefore  took  a  reluctant  leave,  and  tardily  obeyed. 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  than  he  directed  bis  ap-  Hi«  recep- 
plication  in  the  first  place  to  Briihwald,  on  whom  he  g^j^j 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  promise  a  revision  and  mitigation  anJ  th„ 
of  the  sentence  of  deprivation  passed  in  the  former  Kin*  of 
Synod.    He  then  went  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Motis, 
Mercia,  and  as  Ethelred  his  foe  had  quitted  his  Palace 
for  a  Monastery.  Cenred  the  reigning  Prince  was  not 
unwilling  to  favour  his  pretensions.    The  only  obstacle 
remaining  to  his  restoration  was  the  King  of  Northum- 
bria, and  he  sent  two  Ecclesiastics  to  Aldfrid,  soliciting 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  attend  that  Prince  with  the 
letters  and  determination  of  the  Romish  Pontiff.    The  ami  ty 
solicitation  was  refused ;  Aldfrid.  with  the  advice  of  his  AUMu. 
Council,  declared  that  he  would  not  reverse  the  deci- 
sions of  an  English  Synod,  in  consequence  of  any  let- 
ters from  the  Apostolic  See  *    But  the  King  having 
been  shortly  afterward*  seized  by  a  violent  sickness,  and 
thinking  that  his  malady  was  a  divine  judgment  in  con- 
sequence of  his  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
PontifT,  made  a  vow  lo  restore  Wilfrid  in  case  of  his 
recovery,  and  in  case  of  his  death  bequeathed  the  per- 
formance of  it  on  his  successor.  After  a  lingering  illness,  Death  of 
Aldfrid  died,  and  his  son  being  an  infant  the  crown  waa  AldfrUi. 
usurped  by  Eudulph.    Wilfrid  was  well  known  to  Eu-    *• ». 
dulph,  and  confidently  expected  his  immediate  recall ;  129. 
but  he  was  deceived,  for  in  reply  to  his  overtures,  be 
was  sternly  told,  that  if  he  did  not  leave  the  Kingdom 
of  Northumbria  within  six  days,  all  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers should  be  put  to  death. t 

*  "  Aj  you  ehoon  to  call  it,"  vu  the  iaDi^iag*  ofAUfrid  to  the 
tiro  Ecclr»ia»tic».— Xddiw,  /V.  HU/nd,  c  41. 
f  ttddia*,  Fil.  HV/Kd. 
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Hie  reign  of  the  Usurper,  however,  was  short,  and 
Wilfrid  haying  sane  interest  in  the  Council  of  Osred, 
the  lawful  heir,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Synod  to 
revise  the  proceedings  against  him.  The  place  of  its 
assembly  was  near  the  river  Nidd,  where  Brithwald 
agreed  to  meet  him.  The  Archbishop,  alter  a  short 
prayer  fur  [veace,  stated  the  manner  in  which  Wilfrid's 
Cause  had  been  determined  at  Rome,  and  read  the 
Epistles  from  the  Pontiff  to  the  Kings  of  Northumbria 
and  Mereia.  He  avowed  his  own  reconciliation  with 
Wilfrid,  and  recommended  that  the  deprived  Bishop 
should  be  reinstated.  But  when  the  Letters  of  Pope 
John  were  produced,  and  obedience  to  the  Pontiff  en- 
joined under  the  penalty  of  degradation,  the  assembled 
Bishops  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  own  Provin- 
cial Council,  and  refused  to  alter  its  decision*.  Never- 
theless, what  they  refused  to  do  in  compliance  with  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  they  did  from  another 
motive.  The  Abbess  Elfleda  declared  the  vow  made 
by  her  brother  in  his  last  sickness,  a  declaration  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Regent  of  Northumbria,  and  the 
Bishops  after  first  withdrawing  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
beration, came  to  the  following  resolution  :  That  the 
Bishop  of  Hexham  should  be  removed  to  the  See  of 
York  vacant  by  the  death  of  Boss,  and  that  Wilfrid 
should  have  the  Bishopric  of  Hexham,  together  with 
the  Abbey  of  Rippon.  Further  than  this,  they  refused 
to  go  either  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  El. 
fleda  and  the  Regent,  or  in  regard  of  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  King. 

Restored  to  a  part  of  his  honours  and  emoluments 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  Wilfrid  did  not  long  enjoy 
them.  About  four  years  after  he  repossessed  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Hexham,  he  died  at  Oundle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, an  Abbey  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
his  body  was  removed  to  Rippon,  where  it  was  buried 
with 'great  funeral  pomp.  Notwithstanding  his  depri- 
vations and  exile,  the  magnificence  of  his  living,  and 
his  munificent  foundations,  be  left  great  wealth,  which 
he  directed  to  be  divided  into  four  portions.  The  first 
and  largest  part  he  bequeathed  to  the  Churches  of  St 
Mary  and  St  Paul  in  Rome  for  masses  to  his  soul ;  the 
second  part  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  the  third  to  the  monas- 
teries which  he  had  founded;  and  the  fourth  to  his 
friends  and  servants. 

Conjointly  with  the  death  of  Wilfrid  may  be  noticed 
a  scheme  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  which  subsisted 
independently  of  the  Heptarchy  or  Octarchy,  though 
the  Dioceses  were  commensurate  with  the  different 
Sovereignties.  It  consisted  of  seventeen  Bishoprics 
under  one  Metropolitan.  Of  these,  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent  had  two,  Canterbury  and  Rochester;  the  King- 
dom of  the  East  Saxons  one,  the  Bishopric  of  London  ; 
the  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  was  divided  between 
the  Bishoprics  of  Dunwich  and  North  Elmham;  the 
Bishoprics  of  Winchester  and  Sherbom  comprehended 
the  Kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons ;  the  extensive  King- 


dom of  Mereia  had  not  less  than  five  Bishoprics,  an.l  OftV 
these  were  fixed  at  Lichfield.  Leicester,  Sydnaaeatcr, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford  :  the  entire  Kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons  was  within  the  Diocese  of  Scolsev ;  and 
lastly,  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria  had  four  Beet, 
York,  Holy  Islaud,  Hexham,  and  Withern. 

In  this  stale  stood  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  the 
death  of  Brithwald,  and  such  is  its  state  as  described 
by  Bode.    These  Bishops  were  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  Metropolitan,  till  Egbert  presided  over  the  Egberts* 
See  of  York.    His  brother  being  King  of  Northum-  Archly 
bria,  he  took  the  advantage  which  this  alliance  gave  °^  *aI^ 
him,  in  conjunction  with  personal  merit,  and  obtained 
the  pall,  the  cliaracteristic  of  Archiepiseopal  dignity. 
Yet  though  some  of  the  successors  of  Egbert  obtained 
the  same  honour,  and  the  Archiepiseopal  title  was  con- 
ferred on  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Archbishopric 
of  York  was  completely  settled  until  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  VIHth  century  ,the  whole  King-  Men* 
dom  of  Mereia  was  taken  out  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Can-  J tt^^5 
terbury  by  Offa.  That  restless  Prince  resolved  to  make      «f  Ci> 
his  Church  as  well  as  his  Kingdom  independent    For  injury  ;7 
that  purpose,  he  obliged  his  Bishops  to  yield  obedience  Ofla. 
to  the  See  of  Lichfield,  the  Metropolis  of  bis  King- 
dom, and  he  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  a  pall  for  its 
Bishop.    Besides  the  natural  inquietude  and  ambition 
of  his  temper,  Offa  had  an  antipathy  to  Lambert  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  accused  him  to  the  Pope 
of  encouraging  Charlemagne  to  make  a  descent  on 
England.    Whether  this  were  a  true  charge  is  un- 
certain, but  not  long  after  the  separation  of  Mercin  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  Offa  invaded 
the  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  and  subverted  its 
Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  its  Political  Government 
He  placed  the  whole  Kingdom  under  the  Archbishop  ArchbHta 
of  Lichfield  ;•  by  which  means  the  Bishops  of  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  8ydnaces<er,  in  addition  to  the  Mercian 
Bishops  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  became  suffragans 
of  tli at  See.    Lambert  strenuously  opposed  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  See  of  Canterbury ; 
he  sent  several  appeals  to  Rome ;  but  the  affair  having 
been  settled  by  Offa  and  the  Pope,  he  was  obliged  to 
yield.   He  even  quitted  bis  See  and  retired  into  France, 
till  he  was  brought  bock  by  the  persuasions  of  the  cele- 
brated Alcuin.f 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  as  well  as  the  progress  and  extent  of  its 
submission  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Its  future  History 
will  be  resumed  hereafter,  and  the  changes  will  be  then 
described  which  took  place  in  its  polity,  before  and  at 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

•  Hurebert,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was  selrctat  by  Oflk  to  be  tfca 
Mrtn>pohua;  but  tlx  pall  wn  not  coaitrrsd  till  Uw  tine  of  AJtjlph, 
Hitfi-twrf.  iucov***.— M»lm».  sec  15.  SpelroM 

f  The  raids  is  refsnad  sa  tfau  sabj«ct  to1 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 


EASTERN  EMPIRE — FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE  OF  THE 
ROMANS,  TO  THE  BND  OF  THE  VHIth  CENTURY. 

A.  D.  470.  TO  A.  n.  600. 


At  the  Epoch  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire  fn  the  West,  the  Eastern  Division  of  that  stu- 
pendous fabric  of  Universal  Dominion  still  continued 
to  present  the  majestic  remains  of  pristine  grandeur, 
nnd  retained  at  least  the  outward  aspect  of  splendour 
and  power.  It  had  sustained  the  rude  shock  of  succes- 
sive Barbarian  irruptions,  less  through  the  courage  of 
its  defenders,  than  by  the  passive  solidity  of  its  struc- 
tore,  and  the  natural  strength  of  its  position ;  and  it 
had  witnessed  end  survived  the  prostration  of  the  more 
ancient  edifice  of  the  Roman  glory  before  that  irresisti- 
ble deluge,  which,  after  bunting  through  Hi  external 
bulwark?,  had  recoiled  and  *vie\>l  past  its  walls  to  over- 
whelm the  whole  surface  of  Western  Europe.  The 
receding  current  of  invasion  forsook  the  devastated 
Provinces  between  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  remoteness  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  dependencies  of  the  Empire  had 
protected  them  from  a  similar  desolation.  At  the  period, 
therefore,  when  the  sword  of  Odoarer  destroyed  the  last 
vestige  of  the  Augustan  Sovereignty  in  the  West,  the 
Eastern  successors  of  Constanlfne  still  boasted  an  extent 
of  dominion  little  diminished  since  the  original  partition 
of  the  Roman  World.  Of  the  Eastern  Empire,— or  to 
substitute  a  familiar  title  which  more  appropriately  de- 
scribes its  principal  Nation  and  Language,  and  ex- 
its protracted  duration,  the  Gkbbk  or  Lowkr 
European  portion  comprehended  the  Pro- 
of Greece  with  its  Islands,  Illyricum,  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  and  Messia ;  or  the  whole  vast  tract  of  Country 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine, 
nnd  the  Danube.  Its  transmarine  possessions  included 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Lybia. 

If  we  ask  by  what  conservative  force  the  People  of 
these  various  and  distent  Countries,  formed  of  discord- 
ant races,  and  animated  by  no  common  sentiment  of 


patriotism  or  loyalty,  were  held  together  under  the 
same  sceptre,  we  shall  rise  from  the  inquiry  only  to  echo 
the  general  surprise  of  Historians  that,  iu  the  mere  in- 
heritance of  the  Laws  and  Arts  of  Rome,  consisted  all 
the  strength  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  We  shall  be  asto- 
nished to  observe  that,  with  no  firmer  bond  of  Govern- 
ment than  the  habitual  reverence  which  the  Roman 
Institutions,  all  corrupted  as  they  were,  still  com- 
manded orer  the  popular  mind,  that  Empire  could 
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rer,  not  through  the  exercise  of  political  wisdom  in 
its  Chiefs,  or  of  generous  energies  in  its  People ;  but 
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amidst  the  total  absence  of  virtue  In  both :— in  despite  Th«  Ka»t- 
of  the  inherent  vices  of  a  continually  degenerating  des-  E^P""- 
potism,  the  base  intrigues  of  a  dissolute  Court,  the  *" 
insolent  factions  of  a  luxurious  Capital,  and  the  de- 
praved character  of  a  predominant  population  of  Greeks, 
shameless  alike  in  their  turbulence  and  their  perfidy, 
their  slavery  and  their  cowardice. 

During  the  expiring  throes  of  the  Western  Empire, 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  unworthily  filled,  as  ; 
we  have  seen,*  by  the  Isaurian  Zeno.  The  commence- 
ment of  hts  wicked  and  pusillanimous  reign  was  dts-  1 
turned  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Empress  Verina,  his 
mother-in-law,  and  the  widow  of  his  predecessor  Leo, 
misnamed  the  Great  In  the  palace  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  influence  of  women  and  of  eunuchs  was 
supreme ;  and  the  ambition  of  Verina  easily  excited  a 
revolt  against  the  husband  of  her  daughter.  By  the 
success  of  the  conspiracy,  the  Isaurian  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  his  native  mountains;  and  Basiliscus,  the 
brother  and  creature  of  Venna,  already  infamous  for 
his  cowardice  or  treason  in  the  Vandal  ic  war.t  was 
raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  Except  to  mark  the  depra- 
vation of  morals,  the  quarrels  of  a  profligate  Court  are 
little  deserving  of  Historical  record.  The  usurper  re- 
warded his  sister  for  the  diadem  which  she  had  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  murder  of  her  lover ;  and  it  was 
an  offended  paramour  of  his  own  wife  who  assisted  the 
vengeance  of  Verina.  By  a  second  conspiracy  of  the 
Palace.  Basiliscus  was  hurled  from  the  throne.  Zeno 
was  recalled,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  Verina  was 
again  displayed  in  the  excitement  of  another  revolt  and 
the  support  of  a  second  usurper.  But  this  new  enter- 
prise, which  she  maintained  in  the  Provinces  until  the 
close  of  her  life,  terminated  unsuccessfully ;  and  Zeno 
continued  to  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  feeble  grasp  until 
the  period  of  his  natural  death.  His  reign  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  art,  or  good  fortune,  with  which  he 
diverted  the  dangerous  force  of  the  Ostrogoths  from  the 
ruin  of  his  own  Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and 
the  only  faint  shadow  of  glory  in  the  life  of  Zeno  is 
reflected  from  the  alliance  of  the  great  Theodoric,  who 
subjugated,  and  condescended  to  rule,  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  dismembered  Western  Empire  under  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Despot  of  the  East.} 

•  Vide  p.  864  of  Hm  Votaas. 

t  IhiJ.  p.  268. 

t  Theopbaacs,  Ckmmymphia,  p.  111.  113,  »c-.  and  Mam-liiau* 
(m  dram.  Kvagrimi)  ptu—m.  Proeopku,  ( Dt  titth  G*M)  Itb.  i. 
C  1.    Joruaudc*,  c.  b'2 — 57. 
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On  the  death  of  Zeno,  the  marriage  of  his  widow 
Ariadne  with  Anastasius,  a  respectable  officer  of  the 
Imperial  household,  produced  the  elevation  of  her  new 
husband  to  the  throne  of  the  Cesars.  The  private 
virtues  of  Anastasius  placed  his  life  in  strong  contrast 
to  that  of  his  predecessor :  but  his  domestic  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years  was  undistinguished,  except  by  a 
Civil  war,  of  which  Religious  discussions  formed  the 
pretext ;  and,  of  its  foreign  events,  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  a  contest,  jea- 
lously and  rashly  provoked  with  the  more  vigorous 
power  of  Theodoric*  Anastasius  was  succeeded  by 
Justin,  an  illiterate  Dacian  peasant,  who  had  risen  by 
his  military  merit,  during  a  service  of  fifty  years,  to  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  guards,  and  who  was  seated 
by  their  suffrages  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  new  Em- 
peror, at  the  epoch  of  his  accession,  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years;  and  he  gradually  resigned  the  Civil 
administration  of  government  to  his  nephew,  Justinian, 
whom  he  had  previously  drawn  from  obscurity  in  Dad  a, 
and  educated  as  his  heir.  The  design  of  this  adoption 
expanded  with  the  fortunes  of  Justin,  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  induced  or  compelled,  by  the 
influence  which  his  artful  and  aspiring  nephew  had 
gained  over  the  Senate,  to  admit  him  to  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  honours  of  the  purple.  On  the  decease 
of  his  uncle,  Justinian  became  the  sole  Ruler  of  the 
Empire,  and  commenced  a  long,  a  memorable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  glorious  reign,  of  thirty-eight  years,  t 

The  internal  and  the  foreign  transactions  of  the 
Empire  during  this  busy  period  are  sufficiently  various 
and  important  to  deserve  a  distinct  enumeration  ;*  and 
our  notice  may  first  be  engaged  by  those  domestic 
events  in  the  government  of  Justinian  which  illustrate 
the  personal  merits  and  actions  of  the  Monarch,  and 
the  condition  and  resources  of  his  dominions.  Of  the 
peculiar  character  ol  his  reign  no  inconsiderable  share 
is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary 
woman  who  was  raised  by  his  affection  from  the  lowest 
degradation  to  the  partnership  of  the  purple.  This  was 
the  famous  Theodora,  a  comedian,  a  courtezan,  and  an 
Empress.  Without  imitating  the  prurient  taste  with 
which  a  great  Historian  lias  laboriously  polluted  his 
pages  by  exhausting  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  her 
vices,§  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  origin  of 
Theodora  was  vile ;  that  her  youth  was  educated  in  the 
theatre  of  Constantinople,  and  consumed  in  an  aban- 
doned licentiousness  which  deepened  the  shame  of  a 
disgraceful  vocation ;  and  that  on  a  repentant  or  art- 
ful retirement  from  a  Lfe  of  public  and  vagrant  infamy, 
8 he  accidentally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Patrician 
Justinian,  retained  sufficient  beauty  to  captivate  his 
fancy,  and  developed  mental  endowments  which  fixed 
his  attachment,  and  finally  ensured  his  confidence  and 
respect.    The  Roman  law  forbade  the  marriage  of  a 

•  Jornandet,  c.  58.  Marcelllnus,  Ckrtn.  p.  44—48. 
t  Marn-lUnus,  Ckron.  p.  49.  59.  He  Zouanu,  lib.  xhr. 
I  The  principal  authority  fur  thi«  period  i«  Procopiua,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Bclisarius,  from  whose  various  jiage*  both  the  foreign  mid 
domestic  event*  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  miy  bo  collected.  Hut 
the  testimony  of  Procopius,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  skill 
of  hi*  narration,  i*  im|n-atl»;d  by  il*  base  contradiction* ;  and  in 
ban  public  History  and  hi*  more  (arret  Waenfoto,  he  doubly  die- 


grace*  himself  by  hi*  adulation  and  lus  malignity. 

$  Gibbon  (c.40.)  baa  nowhere  betrayed  the  Lamentable  corrup- 
tion of  hi*  mind  mors  disgustingly  than  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  ha*  here  raked  up  the  grossest  indecencies  from  the  Anec- 
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Senator  with  a  woman  of  servile  origin  or  theatrical  TtwF.^. 
profession:  but  Justinian  was  resolved  to  raise  his  con-  etia  ^icp'id. 
cubine  to  the  dignified  station  and  sacred  rights  of  a 
wife ;  and  during  his  uncle's  life  his  influence  obtained  Fro" 
an  Imperial  edict  which  relaxed  the  morality  of  the  * 
ancient  jurisprudence,  declared  a  glorious  repentance 
open  to  the  females  of  the  theatres,  and  permitted  them 
to  contract  the  moat  honourable  unions.  The  nuptials 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  immediately  solem- 
nized ;  she  shared  the  subsequent  exaltation  of  ber 
husband ;  and  on  his  accession  to  the  purple,  he  gave 
the  highest  proof  of  the  constancy  of  his  attachment 
and  the  unbounded  measure  of  his  esteem,  by  asso- 
ciating her  in  honours  which,  in  the  earlier  Ages  of  the 
Empire,  his  predecessors  had  denied  to  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  conwls.  She  not  only  shared  his  coronation, 
but  was  seated  on  his  throne  as  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent colleague ;  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  were 
administered  to  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the  joint 
names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  as  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  the  East* 

The  fidelity  of  Theodora  to  Justinian  from  the  hour  Maud*  -'. 
in  which  she  became  his  concubine  may  be  safely 
inferred  from  the  silence  of  a  malignant  satirist :  his  ' ' 
reproaches  of  her  arrogance  and  her  avarice  may  be 
received  with  suspicion.    Her  anxiety,  by  burying  her- 
self in  the  retreat  of  a  rural  palace,  to  escape  from  the 
adulation  of  a  Capital  to  which  her  infamy  had  been 
too  familiar,  may  have  been  as  much  the  impulse  of 
dispusi  and  shame  as  of  pride ;  and  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  her  treasures  was  expended  in  various  pious  and 
charitable  foundations,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
and  munificent  attested  her  sympathy  for  the  unhap- 
piest  of  her  sex,  and  was  devoted  to  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  reclaiming  them  from  guilt  and  misery.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  her  cruelties  is 
better  established,  at  least  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
her  enemies.    They  may  have  exaggerated  the  atrocities 
which  were  believed  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  her 
peculiar  and  secret  prisons  under  the  palace :  for,  as  it 
has  been  well  observed,  darkness,  if  it  be  propitious  to 
cruelty,  is  likewise  favourable  to  calumny  and  fiction. 
But  if  the  report  of  her  Historians  may  be  credited, 
the  living  accusers  of  her  tyranny  were  the  suffering 
and  mangled  objects  of  her  resentment,  and  the  spo- 
liated orphans  of  the  victims  who  had  perished  under 
her  vengeance.    It  would  appear  that  ambition  was  the 
master  passion  which  had  subdued  or  absorbed  her 
more  grovelling  vices;  and  the  cruelties  which  are 
odiously  opposed  to  her  better  qualities,  were  probably 
the  dictates  of  her  political  fears.    To  the  wisdom  of 
her  counsels,  Justinian  himself  has  bequeathed  a  ques- 
tionable testimony  :t  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  more 
than  once  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  throne  to  the 
strength  of  her  resolution.    In  balancing  the  weight  of 
her  virtues  and  her  vices,  a  large  allowance  is  due  to  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  her  education,  the  corruption 
of  Iter  Age  and  Country,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of 
her  power.    Upon  this  estimate  some  indulgence  and 
even  honour  may  l»  claimed  for  the  memory  of  a 
woman,  who  raised  herself  from  the  infamy  of  tiie 
theatre  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  whose  moral  ener- 
gies* were  eoiiol  u»  *••■>•«•«  over  the  habitual  licen- 
tiousness of  her  youth,  and  whose  mental  firuiua 


•  Air*//.       lit- 3. 


t  IUJ.  »ui  lit.  1. 
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prudence  sustained  the  administration  of  an  Empire. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  she  tank  under  the 
slow  tortures  of  a  cancer ;  and  with  her  expired  the  last 
symptoms  of  vigour  in  the  government  of  Justinian.* 

When  that  Emperor  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East, 
the  peace  of  Constantinople  had  been  long  distracted 
by  the  violence  of  two  factions,  which  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Chariot  races  of  the  Circus.  In  these 
•  <7  tI"  »Ilc'«nt  Games  the  drivers  were  now  distinguished  by 
the  different  colours  of  their  dresses;  and  the  absurd 
ardour  which  the  idle  population  of  a  luxurious  Capital 
felt  in  the  issue  of  every  contest  was  shown  in  the 
espousal  of  a  chosen  hue.  But  of  the  four  usual  colours 
of  Red,  White,  Green,  and  Blue,  it  was  principally  the 
last  two  which  obtained  and  divided  the  favour  of  the 
populace ;  and  these  badges  of  festivity  were  gradually 
converted  into  the  emblems  of  Political  and  even  of 
Religious  party.  In  the  decline  of  the  two  Empires  of 
the  West  and  East,  no  sign  can  be  adduced  more  indi- 
cative of  the  contemptible  levity  of  the  public  spirit  than 
the  origin  of  these  infuriated  factions  both  at  Home  and 
Constantinople,  not  in  the  manly  opposition  of  Prin- 
ciples but  in  the  frivolous  contests  of  the  Circus.  For, 
not  merely  the  common  herd,  but  Patricians,  Senators, 
and  h,mperors,  were  enrolled  among  the  supporters  of 
the  Blue  and  Green  colours,  encouraged  their  follies,  and 
indulged  their  excesses.  These  soon  swelled  into 
tumultuous  and  bloody  combats  between  the  factions, 
which  disturbed  every  Festival ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  Greens  are  said  to  have 
drawn  iheir  concealed  weapons  and  treacherously  mur- 
dered three  thousand  of  their  Blue  opponents. t  The 
Provinces  and  Cities  of  the  East  imitated  the  pernicious 
example  of  the  Capital ;  and  the  disgraceful  brawls  of  a 


to  give  birth  to  two  powerful 
parties,  whose  deadly  hostility  outraged  the  majesty  of 
the  Laws  and  convulsed  every  portion  of  the  Empire. 
The  feeble  though  pompous  administration  of  govern- 
ment was  alternately  assailed  and  protected  by  the 
opposition  of  these  factions ;  and  Emperors  were  not 
ashamed  to  purchase  the  security  of  their  throne  by  an 
alliance  with  one  and  the  oppression  of  the  other. 
Before  his  accession,  Justinian  had  displayed  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Blue  Faction,  who  supported  his  claims 
to  the  throne  and  professed  to  share  hiB  seal  for 
the  purity  of  Religion.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  they  presumed  on  the  Imperial  favour  to  satiate 
a  furious  vengeance  upon  their  opponents,  and  to  fill 
the  Capital  with  their  licentious  excesses.  An  edict  of 
Justinian,  which  repeatedly  declared  his  resolution  to 

often 
phant  lac- 
impunity, 

until  the  insolence  of  the  Blues  and  the  despair  of  their 
adversaries  threatened  a  total  dissolution  of  the  powers 
of  government.} 

•  From  (he  originij  evidence  collected  by  Gibbon  (ao»  tupri}  it 
ii  not  difficult  to  form  s  candid  estimate  of  the  conflicting  qualities 
of  Tbt tulor*.  Many  passages  of  her  life  (unreal  an  obvious  pa- 
rallel UHwern  bar  character  and  that  of  Catherine  of  Russia ;  nor 
-«>11  the  comparison  be  unfavourable  to  the  Eastern  Empress.  Her 
eemus  »«,  urobabhr,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  famous  C sarins: 
her  moral  r«fuiniaiW«  !■ 
dissoluteness  which  iu 
sine  to  a  throne. 

f  M.irtrclhuus,  Otro«.  p.  47. 

JJWntuine%^p.^Ma.   Procopios,  (Dt  Bella  Ptrun,)  lib.  i. 


In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  wo*  at  length 
provoked  to  make  a  serious  and  impartial  effort  "for 
repressing  the  disorders  of  Constantinople  by  the  exe- 
cution of  some  notorious  assassins  of  both  factions. 
This  act  of  equal  justice  served  only  to  produce  a 
momentary  truce  and  union  between  Blues  and  Greens 
to  resist  the  Imperial  authority.  A  violent  sedition 
was  excited,  in  which  the  combined  insurgents  burned 
the  Palace  of  the  metropolitan  Prefect,  massacred  his  ;  ^ 
attendants,  and  spread  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  station  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  the  Kit*. 
Palace  itself,  and  a  great  number  of  public  and  private  »• 
edifices.  The  rioters  even  proceeded  to  place  a  reluc-  532- 
tant  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  on  the  throne ; 
and  the  fortunes  of  Justinian  must  have  perished  in  the 
same  hour,  if  they  hod  not  been  sustained  by  the  firm- 
ness of  a  woman.  In  the  universal  panic  of  the  cour- 
tiers, Theodora  alone  preserved  courage  to  oppose  the 
proposition  for  an  ignominious  flight ;  her  spirit  over- 
came the  timidity  of  her  husband ;  and  the  obvious  and 
easy  expedient  of  rekindling  the  animosity  of  the  fac- 
tions was  successfully  adopted.  The  Blues,  reminded 
of  the  danger  of  an  union  with  antagonists  whom  they 
had  long  outraged  and  oppressed,  were  persuaded  to 
return  to  their  allegiance ;  with  their  aid  the  deserted 
Greens  were  surrounded  and  assailed  in  the  Circus  or 
Hippodrome,  the  nursery  and  citadel  of  faction,  by  the 
Imperial  forces  under  Belisarius ;  and  thirty  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  slain  in  a  merciless  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  unfortunate  and  in- 
voluntary usurper  was  made  prisoner  and  executed; 
and  an  Imperial  edict  suppressing  the  Games  of  the 
Theatre  marked  the  close  of  a  sedition  which,  from  the 
cry  of  the  insurgents,  Nika,  (Conquer!)  has  obtained 
>U  distinction  in  the  disorderly  annals  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  But  the  revival  of  the  Chariot  races  of  the 
Hippodrome,  a  pernicious  concession  to  the  darling 
passion  of  the  People,  which  was  granted  in  a  few 
years,  revived  the  same  scenes  of  disorder ;  and  the 
baleful  struggle  of  the  two  (actions  was  perpetuated  by 
the  weakness  and  vices  of  the  Government." 

Immediately  after  this  exposure  of  the  internal  dis-  Legislatioa 
which  disgraced  the  feeble  administration  of  Jus-  °f  •>"«»• 
it  might  seem  a  forced  and  unnatural  transition  n,,n" 


might 

to  introduce  an  eulogy  of  his  legislative  labours  :  yet 
the  same  epoch  strangely  exhibits  the  impotence  of  the 
Laws  and  the  triumphs  of  Jurisprudence.  This  contra- 
diction belongs  less  to  the  character  of  the  Emperor 
than  to  the  condition  of  the  Empire  :  and  the  aspect  of 
mingled  splendour  and  weakness  presented  by  the  By- 
zantine Annals,  faithfully  reflects  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  its  government.  The  factions  of  the  Circus  and 
the  disputation  of  the  Courts,  simultaneously  divided 
the  anxiety  of  Justinian ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
wildest  ebullitions  of  popular  license  threatened  the 
safety  of  his  person  and  the  duration  of  his  reign,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  a  design  which  has  immor- 
talized his  name  as  a  Prince  and  perpetuated  his  autho 
rity  as  a  Legislator.  This  noble  and  memorable  en- 
terprise had  for  its  object  to  digest,  to  reconcile,  and  to 
explain  the  accumulated  Civil  Jurisprudence  of  Repub- 
lican and  Imperial  Rome.  In  the  Age  of  Justinian 
such  a  reformation  had  become  equally  desirable  and 

*  Procopiut,  (Dt  Beth  Pertico,)  lib.  i.  c  '16.  Marrellinui, 
CAnm.  p.  54.56.  Theophama,  p.  155—158.  Jtooaras,  lib.  sir. 
orfp.63.   Gibbon,  «W«.»ra. 
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Kintwy.  difficult.  Daring  a  period  probably  of  above  one  thou- 
sand yean,  since  the  original  enactment  of  the  Twelve 
Tablet  of  the  Roman  Law,  the  statutes  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  edicts  of  the  Emperors  had  been  in- 
cessantly multiplied  ;  and  the  confused  and  often  con- 
tradictory  mam  of  Jurisprudence  was  swollen  by  the 
commentaries  of  lawyers  into  countless  volumes  of 
various  reputation  and  authority,  which  divided  the 
opinions  and  distracted  the  judgments  of  the  Courts.* 

The  merit  of  originating  so  stupendous  a  work  of 
revision  must  be  conceded  to  the  personal  resolve  of 
Justinian  :  but  the  principal  agent  whom  he  < 
was  his  subject  Tribonian,  an  illustrious  lawyer, 
genius,  alike  in  its  grandeur,  and  the  meanness  which 
sullied  it,  has  not  unaptly  Iran  compared  to  that  of 
Bacon .t  To  the  learning  and  discretion  of  Tribonian, 
aided  by  the  counsel  of  nine  other  jurisconsults  of  emi- 
nence, Justinian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  intrusted 
the  duty  of  revising  the  ordinances  of  his  Imperial  pre- 
decessors ;  and  the  selection,  which  expunged  the  con- 
tradictions and  superfluities  of  these  enactments,  was 
diligently  accomplished  in  fourteen  months.  The  work, 
composed,  by  imitation  perhajis  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  Law,  in  as  many  Hooks, 
was  then  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  the  Emperor, 
and  distinguished  by  his  name;  end  the  JnsTirmw 
Code  was  solemnly  proclaimed  as  the  universal  Law  of 
the  Empire.  A  labour  of  far  greater  extent  and  mora 
arduous  execution  was  next  assigned  to  Tribonian  with 
an  increased  number  of  associates :  to  compose  a  general 
commentary  on  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  ancient 
and  existing  Jurisprudence  ;  to  pans  judgment  on  the 
conflicting  opinions  and  decisions  of  previous  Civilians; 
and  to  extract  from  the  most  celebrated  of  their  innu- 
merable Treaties,  the  approved  principles  and  deduc- 
tions of  the  Science.  In  three  years  the  whole  of  this 
design  was  completed  by  Tribonian  and  his  coadjutors, 
and  its  execution  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  their 
master.  Under  the  title  of  IssTmrrss,  the  elementary 
principles  of  Law  were  defined  and  promulgated  in  a 
distinct  and  invaluable  Work,  of  which  the  publication 
iu  IV  Book«4  immediately  preceded  the  appearance  of 
the  grand  and  ultimate  digest,  in  the  shape  of  commen- 
taries, on  the  whole  circle  of  Roman  Jurisprudence. 
The  term  of  Pandects,  or  general  receivers,  denotes  the 
comprehensive  object  of  these  Books,  fifty  in  number ; 
and  their  authority  was  intended  and  declared  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  voluminous  texts  of  various  anti- 
quity, of  which  they  formed  the  abridgement  or  abstracts. 
Thenceforth,  the  three  Works  of  the  Code,  the  Institutes, 
and  the  Pandects,  were  to  form  the  complete  and  only 
recognised  system  of  Jurisprudence ;  and  all  earlier 
provisions  were  discarded  as  either  obsolete  and  valueless 
in  themselves,  or  embodied  into  the  perfect  collations  of 
Legal  Wisdom., 

The  merits  of  these  Works,  when  fairly  weighed 
against  the  difficulties  of  their  execution,  have  com- 


manded the  admiration  of  all  subsequent  Ages  :  the  vain  The  E.«t- 
lHiest  of  their  perfect  sufficiency  was  shamed  in  the  Age  em  hatpin 
itself  which  produced  them.  In  less  than  six  years  after 
the  publication  of  his  Code,  Justinian  acknowledged  it* 
deficiencies  by  promulgating  a  new  and  improved  edition, 
in  which,  besides  many  supplementary  decisions  on  the 
disputed  or  contradictory  edicts  of  his  predecessors,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  new  laws  of  his  own  were  intro- 
duced. Nor  were  even  these  revisions  and  additions 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  tribunals,  or  the 
restless  passion  of  legislation  ;  and  every  year  in  ti  ► 

of  some  new  Edict,  or  Novel  Law.    Of  these, 
were  subsequently  repealed  by  himself,  and  others  were 
rejected  by  his  successors :  but  the  remaining  number 
of  the  Justinian  Acts,  under  the  general  term  of  Novels, 
were  collected  after  his  death :  their  authority  has  been  NoTIU% 
admitted  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Code,  the     1V  D 


Institutes,  and  the  Pandects,  into  the  general  sy stem  of 
SvJicToTtl^^  'body  ^7  J^p^dtnce^vrhTch 


Publication 
of  the  Jct- 

Coot. 
A.  D. 

529. 


Tax  Iwiti- 


and  Paw- 
A.  D. 


is  still  emphatically  distinguished  as  Trb  Ctto,  Lms.* 

The  praise  anil  censure  of  this  celebrated  collection  of  Mcrira  f 
written  Reason  are  equally  foreign  to  our  present  sub-  the  i  n  :, 
ject.    The  general  excellence  of  its  rules  and  the  usual 

equity  of  its  decisions  in  the  business  of  social  life  have 
been  universal ly  admitted:  but  the  political  < 
of  the  system  is  stamped  with  the  spirit  of 
monarchy ;  and  the  slavish  principles  which  it 
cates.t  were  fitted  only  for  the  purposes  of  on  oriental 
despotism,  and  have  rendered  it  deservedly  odious  to 
the  advocates  of  freedom.^    These  features,  however, 
of  the  Civil  Law,  should  not  in  fairness  be  objected  to 
detract  from  the  credit  which  is  due,  both  to  Justinian 
and  his  counsellors,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  design  and 
tiw  careful  industry  of  the  compilation.  They 
called  upon  in  their  situation  to  legislate  for  the 
not  of  a  free  nation,  but  of  a  . 

from  the  rights,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the  nees, 
of  liberty.  Nor  was  the  manly  spirit  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, which  breathed  in  the  ancient  Laws  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  any  longer  suitalile  to  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  a  Greek  Empire,  of  which  every  subject  was 
confessedly  the  slave  of  the  Prince.  The  corruption, 
indeed,  of  ancient  legal  texts  into  the  servile  language 
of  arbitrary  power  was  a  Historical  forgery:  but  it  is  a 
far  heavier  reproach  against  the  honour  and  justice  of 
Justinian,  if  the  suspicion  be  well  founded,  that  the 
frequent  changes  of  Law  which  appear  in  the  Novels 
an  so  unimportant,  that  no  other  cause  can  be  found  for 
them  than  the  bate  venality  of  a  Prince,  who  shamelessly 
sold  both  his  judgments  and  his  laws.§ 

The  transmission  of  the  Civil  Law  to  the  States  of  witorj  ct 
Western  Europe,  in  which  it  has  become  naturalised,  h>tr««ou. 
forms  a  doubtful  and  curious  chapter  m  the  History  of 
Jurisprudence  and  of  Nations.    We  may  reject  the 


•  Tcnuton,  H,*mrt  rfr  At  MrUprwUnet  Amain*,  fcl  a,  1—73. 
Heineceint,  «.W»r»  JrnrU.  Ammm,  No.  112-349. 
f  Gibbon,  ch.  xliv. 

Oibbtra,  who  eulogises  the  method  of  the  ksfiluttm,  hat  failed 
how  closely  the  order  of  their  dWiaion  it  imitated  in  that 
compendium  of  our  own  Law,— 4h»  CmamenUme*  of 


*  T frj n  and 

D.  250 — 258. 

f  Witness  the  ftVnous 
//eft  Aaoff  ft  purr m 


nClntt.  1.2.6.) 


r.id 


$  Teratton,  295— 354.  Hetoecriut  (Hi*.  Jari$.  Bom.)  No. 
384 — 404.  and  a  reference  it  always  implied  to  the  morn  modem 
text  of  Gibbon,  whose  XLlVth  Chapter  contains  so  excellent  digest 
of  (be  history  and  principles  of  the  Roman  Law. 


{Blaekstone,  Gtmmmturii*,  Introduction,  tec.  1.  p.  4.  ». 
The  Intern  id  evidence  of  these  ehankT-»  it  tho««^  'T  a  ST™t 
_ jthorrty  to  ronftrm  the  secret ««— «»«w>«r  rroeopitrt.  Or  ran*. 
tiont  »y>nl  Ai  pfttpnrl  ttrr  oVt  r*<w*  Jr  ti  prhte  impart*!**  fV<m  aw 
xait  avruae  rmton  qm  rut  di'i  porter  mm  legxttateur  i  Art flrirt  &  w*m* 
ok'ok  ntxplnfut  eect  par  thuiart  trertltt,  el  fu'ou  nt  <#rte  far  ct 
prmee  veinhtl  (gnirmrnl  an  jwgemem  el  m  (tw.  Montewpuea, 
Grandeur  el  Vceadence  det  Romaau,  ch.  xx. 
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vulgar  (ale  which  attributes  its  adoption  in  the  Italian 
/  Schools  to  the  discovery  of  m  copy  of  the  Pandects  nt 
Amain  in  -the  sack  of  that  city  by  the  Pisana  in  the 
Xlitb  Century :  for  it  is  certain  that  Lectures  on  these 
Books  weie  wad  in  the  University  of  Bologna  a  lew 
yean  before  that  event.*   The  introduction  of  the 
Jurisprudence  of  Justinian  into  Italy  was  a  necessary 
nsuit  of  the  conquest  of  that  Peninsula ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Exarchs  must  at  least  have  per- 
petuated its  authority  in  the  Italian  Provinces  during 
more  than  two  centuries.   The  immediate  causes  which 
after  the  Dark  Ages  led  to  the  revival  of  its  scientific 
etady,  are  involved  in  obscurity  :  but  when  the  German 
Emperors  attempted  to  establish  the  title  of  their  suc- 
cession to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Cesars,  they 
eagerly  enlisted  the  services  of  a  crowd  of  Civilians,  who 
were  prepared  to  deduce  the  loftiest  maxims  of  Imperial 
prerogative  from  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  the  Institutes. 
In  as  other  cause,  the  teal  of  the  Romish  Clergy  laboured 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  same  system  of  Juris- 
prmlence ;  and  the  method  and  principles  of  the  Canon, 
were  founded  on  those  of  the  Civil  Law.    The  growing 
feme  of  the  latter  system  occasioned  its  reception  also 
among  the  Free  Municipal  Communities  of  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  from  those  Countries  its  study  was  dissemi- 
nated by  its  clerical  and  lay  professors  throughout 
Europe  ;  and  while,  in  most  of  the  continental  nations, 
it  is  still  ckaely  interwoven,  under  different  modifications, 
with  local  varieties  of  Jurisprudence,  the  Civil  Law  has 
in  our  own  Country  extended  and  retained  its 
over  the  ordinary  Tribunals  of  Scotland  and  t 
siastical  and  Maritime  Courts  of  England. t 

The  reformation  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  was 
not  the  only  greut  work  which  adorned  the  reign  of 
JuRtiniau.  A  love  of  magnificence  may  have  been 
indulged  in  his  architectural  designs:  but  both  his  seal 
for  the  honour  of  Religion  and  his  laudable  precautions 
for  the  defence  of  an  uu warlike  Empire  were  evinced  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  numerous  Ecclesiastical 
Military,  and  Civil  edifices.  The  majestic  Cathedral  of 
Sta.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  which  he  rebuilt  entirely 
after  the  earlier  fabric  bad  been  consumed  by  6re  in  the 
sedition  of  the  NUca,  remains  to  this  hour  a  splendid 
and  venerable  monument  of  his  piety  and  taste ;  and 
both  the  Capital  and  Provincial  Chki  were  decorated 
by  bis  care  with  numerous  other  churches,  inferior  only 
to  that  more  famous  structure  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  fortifications  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  those  also  which  covered  the  internal  European  Pro- 
vinces, were  assiduously  augmented  in  strength  and 
number  ;  the  Asiatic  frontier  on  the  Bide  of  Persia  was 
protected  by  many  new  fortresses  ;  and  if  the  multipti- 
cation  of  these  artificial  bulwarks  reveals  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  Empire,}  it  at  least  avouches  the  provident 
forethought  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Justinian  for 
the  security  of  subjects  whose  courage  was  insufficient, 
without  such  aid  for  their  own  defence.  § 

The  avarice  and  the  profusion  of  JuBtinian  harve  been 
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censured  by  his  secret  satirist  with  equal  virulence  ;  and  The  Bsat- 
some  authority  is  given  to  bath  charges  by  the  rapacity  ***  Ent^iie 
of  bis  administration,  and  the  debts  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  successor.    But  it  is  among  the  incurable  vices 
of  a  corrupted  despotism  that  the  imposts  of  Government 
are  aggravated  by  the  venality  of  its  officers  ;  and  Jus- 
tinian has  perhaps  been  unjustly  reproached  for  disorders 
which  were  inherent  in  the  times,  and  for  ministerial 
extortions  which  it  was  alike  beyond  his  power  always 
to  detect  or  to  control.    A  large  portion  of  his  lavish  Jj^j^ 
expenditure  was  consumed,  not  in  purposes  of  selfish  traluin  of 
luxury,  but  in  the  construction  of  Churches,  Fortresses,  the  '. 
Bridges,  and  Aqueducts ;  and  the  merit  of  these  useful 
public  works  may  excuse  the  cost  of  Palaces,  and  even 
atone  for  the  more  expensive  ambition  of  conquest. 
The  sale  of  honours  and  offices,  the  imposition  of  onerous 
taxes,  and  the  injurious  privilege  of  monopolies,  were 
the  usual  disgraces  of  the  Imperial  Government :  but 
some  earnest  though  vain  efforts  to  check  the  progress 
of  venality  by  rigorous  legislative  enactments,*  prove 
that  Justinian  was  not  insensible  to  the  shame  winch  it 
entailed  upon  his  administration  ;  and  a  more 
able  example  may  be  adduced  of  his  desire  to  i 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  Empire  by  the  promotion 
of  the  industrious  Arts.    By  his  liberality,  some  Persian 
monks  were  bribed  to  effect  the  secret  and  difficult  intro- 
duction of  the  silkworm  from  Chiua  into  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  under  bis  encouragement  his  subjects  soon 
'  to  rival  the  Chinese  in  the  treatment  of  the 
id 'the  manufocture  of  its  produce;  and  to  the 
enlightened  views  of  Justinian  is  Europe  originally 
indebted  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most  nselul 
among  the  occupations  which  minister  to  the  purposes 
of  elegant  luxury .t 

To  these  circumstances  in  the  juridical  and  domestic  Wan  of 
nd  ministration  of  Justinian  which  have  given  celebrity  J« 
to  his  reign,  is  to  be  added  the  more  dubious  fame  of 
foreign  conquest    When  he  ascended  the  throne,  be 
found  the  Empire  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Persian 
Monarchy,  over  whose  vast  extent  the  Dynasty  of  the 
Bassauides  still  exercised  their  hereditary  dmmniou. 
After  a  truce  which  was  observed  between  the  Roman 
and  Persian  Empires  for  nearly  eighty  years,  the  reigns 
both  of  AnastasiuR  and  Justin  bad  been  consumed  in 
desultorv  hostilities  with  Kobed.  the  nineteenth  Sovereign 
of  his  House ;  and  under  the  reign  of  his  sou  Chosroes, 
so  renowned  in  Oriental  Romance  under  the  more 
proper  appellation  of  Nuahirvan,  the  contest  was 
protracted,  little  to  the  glory  of  the  Byrantine  ai 
until  the  penetration  or  good  fortune  of  Justinian  in- 
trusted their  direction  to  a  commander,  whose  martial 
spirit  and  genius  were  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
Roman  Republic  or  Empire.    This  was  the  fiunous 
Belisurius :  the  submissive  servant  of  a  jealous  despot ;  m,e  0f  Be- 
the  dupe,  or  domestic  slave,  of  a  licentious  and  domi-  luarius, 
neering  wife ;  but  a  consummate  General  in  the  field, 
a  hero  in  personal  prowess,  a  merciful  and  prudent 
victor,  and  a  sagacious  Statesman.   By  birth  a  Thractan 
peasant,  Belkariua  had  enrolled  himself  in  the  private 
guard  of  Justinian  before  the  elevation  of  that  Priuoc 
to  his  uncle's  throne ;  but  we  know  nothing  positively 
of  his  early  life  and  services  until  the  new  Emperor 
prmnuicU  lib  fidelity  to  a  command  in  the  Persian  War.  Tas  Pea- 
The  natural  genius  of  Belisarius  for  war  was  of  that  War. 
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HUtory.   lofty  and  decisive  cut,  which  has  little  to  borrow  from 
*i  ■  T  ■  *  the  experience  and  rules  of  the  science.    At  the  head  of 
From'    an  army  inferior  in  numbers  and  dispirited  by  recent 
A.  d.     defeats,  he  encountered  and  totally  overthrew  a  Persian 
,476.     host  on  the  plain  of  Dara.    In  the  following  campaign, 
*°       his  skilful  movements  baffled  the  design  of  a  second 
A-  D-     Persian  invasion  of  Syria,  and  saved  that  wealthy  Pro- 
.600.     vince  from  impending  ruin.*    Soon  afterwards,  the 
impatience  of  Justinian  to  embark  in  projects  of  conquest 
in  the  West  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  dishonour  of 
buying  Peace  from  Persia ;  and  Belisarius,  who,  in  the 
■edition  of  the  Niku,  had  meanwhile  signalized  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Justinian,  by  his  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents, was  selected  by  his  Imperial  Muter  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Vandalic  War. 
Th*  Viw-       Since  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Carthage 
baucWa*.  under  Builiscus,  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  which  we  have 
A-  D*     elsewhere  rccorded.t  the  Vandalic  Kingdom  of  Africa 
W»     had  been  no  further  assailed  by  the  arms  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.    But  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Vandals 
themselves  now  tempted  the  ambition  of  Justinian. 
Gelimer,  an  aspiring  Chieftain  of  the  Royal  line,  had 
dethroned  his  Sovereign  Hilderic;  and  the  reign  of  a 
usurper  and  an  Arian  was  equally  detested  by  a  faction 
of  the  Vandals  and  by  his  Catholic  subjects,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  Provincials.    The  ostensible 
and  immediate  pretext  under  which  Justinian  cov  ered 
his  design  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  was  the  pious 
desire  of  obtaining  the  release  of  the  deposed  Monarch 
of  the  Vandals,  his  personal  friend  and  the  tolerant 
protector  of  the  Catholics.    But  the  claim  of  universal 
dominion  had  been  euily  supposed  to  descend  upon  all 
the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Cosars  of  the  East  assumed 
the  sole  title  of  Roman  Sovereignty.    The  recovery  of 
the  dissevered  Provinces  of  the  West  wu  regarded  by 
the  Court  of  Constantinople  not  as  an  enterprise  of 
lawless  conquest,  but  as  the  assertion  of  an  indefeasible 
right ;  and  the  distraction  of  the  Vandalic  Monarchy 
was  hailed  by  Justinian  as  an  auspicious  occasion  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Roman  -dominion  over  the 
Prefecture  of  Africa.} 

The  resources  of  the  Empire  were  earnestly  collected 
for  the  Vandalic  war ;  but  their  accumulation  is  a  me- 
morial of  declining  strength.  Less  than  seventy  years 
had  elapsed  since  a  force  of  eleven  hundred  vessels  and 
one  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  despatched  from 
the  port  of  Constantinople  for  the  reconquest  of  Africa  :§ 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Justinian  could  assemble  for  the 
same  enterprise  only  six  hundred  vessels  and  thirty-five 
thousand  soldiers  and  mariners :  of  these,  but  fifteen 
thousand  were  land  forces;  and  their  heterogeneous 
composition  falsified  their  title  to  the  proud  name  of  a 
Roman  army.  The  guards  of  Belisarius,  who  had  been 
enlisted  in  his  private  service,  and  suffered,  in  conso- 
nance with  an  usual  and  dangerous  abuse  of  the  age, 
to  devote  themselves  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  per- 
.  sonal  fortunes  of  their  leader,  formed  the  flower  of  his 
host;  the  remaining  bands  were  composed  chiefly  of 
Isaurians,  Heruli,  Huns,  and  other  Barbarians.  Wher- 
ever war  has  arisen  into  a  service,  the  infantry  are 
the  strength  of  armies;  and  the  large  proportion  of 
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five  thousand  horse  to  an  irregular  array  of  only  ten  The  Rut 
thousand  foot,  the  chief  dependence  placed  on  this  •**  ^"P*1*- 
cavalry,  and  their  prevailing  use  of  the  bow,  all  mark  s— 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  Art.    But  the  defects  of  F,om 
military  spirit,  of  discipline,  and  of  organisation,  were     *•  ** 
all  counterbalanced  by  the  personal  character  of  one  Z 
man ;  and  in  the  motley  squadrons  of  Belisarius,  the     .  D 
qualities  of  the  ancient  Legions  were  supplied  by  the  ^ 
valour  and  genius  of  their  leader. 

AAcr  a  tardy  navigation  from  Constantinople  to  Sicily, 
Belisarius  led  his  fleet  over  to  the  African  cout,  and 
effected  the  disembarkation  of  his  troops  at  a  spot 
distant  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage.  For 
the  defence  of  their  Capital,  the  Vandals  were  compelled 
to  risk  an  engagement :  but  neither  their  dissensions, 
nor  the  absence  of  a  part  of  their  force  in  the  Civil  war 
of  Sardinia,  nor  the  skill  of  Belisarius,  would  explain 
their  successive  and  euy  defeats  by  the  far  inferior 
numbers  of  the  Imperial  army ;  if,  during  a  century  of 
luxurious  indulgence  in  a  warm  and  enervating  climate, 
they  had  not  utterly  degenerated  from  the  valorous 
qualities  of  their  Northern  ancestors.  After  a  feeble 
struggle,  Gelimer  himself  set  the  example  of  flight,  and 
the  subjugated  descendants  of  the  Roman  Provincials, 
in  hereditary  hatred  to  their  conquerors,  gladly  opened 
the  gates  of  the  Capital  and  other  Cities  to  their  Im- 
perial deliverers.  The  Vandals,  who  in  three  genera- 
tions had  multiplied  from  their  original  number  of  fifty 
thousand  warriors  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  secured  their  lives  by 
an  inglorious  submission  ;  and  in  a  single  campaign  the 
ancient  Roman  Province  of  Africa  wu  completely  re-  Cooqantui 
duced  under  the  dominion  of  the  successor  of  Constat!-  Aires  by 
tine.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  all  de-  Wimi* 
pendencies  of  the  Vandalic  Kingdom,  followed  its  fate. 
The  usurper  Gelimer  himself,  after  removing  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Justinian,  by  the  murder  of 
his  captive,  Hilderic,  the  lawful  King  of  the  Vandals, 
and  ally  of  the  Emperor,  was  finally  compelled  to  sur-  a.  b. 
render  to  the  generosity  of  his  conqueror,  and  con-  534. 
ducted  to  Constantinople :  where,  by  the  Imperial  bounty, 
he  wu  permitted  to  pus  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
affluence  and  peace.* 

Belisarius  had  no  sooner  increased  his  previous  claims 
to  the  Imperial  favour  by  the  rapid  conquest  of  Africa, 
than  he  encountered  the  envy  of  an  intriguing  Court, 
and  the  fears  of  a  suspicious  muter.  To  refute  the 
secret  charge  of  an  intention  to  seat  himself  on  au  in- 
dependent throne  in  Africa,  the  hero  abdicated  the 
government  of  Carthage,  and  with  the  courage  of  in- 
nocence immediately  returned  to  Constantinople.  His 
voyage  was  attended  by  his  guards,  with  the  spoils  and 
captives  of  the  Vandalic  war.  His  presence  put  to 
shame  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  Sovereign  ;  his  brilliant  services  extorted 
the  admiration  of  Justinian;  and  Belisarius  deservedly 
obtained  the  honours  of  a  Roman  Triumph,  the  first 
which  the  City  of  Constantine  had  ever  witnessed,  and 
the  tut  which  History  may  deign  to  record.  The 
modesty  or  prudence  of  the  conqueror  declined  the  full 
measure  of  those  honours  of  which  he  was  equally 
worthy  with  the  earlier  heroes  of  B<«»«  .  and  instead  of 
imraintng  a  irtumpnal  car,  Belisarius  marched  on  foot 
in  the  procession  at  the  head  of  his  veterans.  TmGotu 

The  success  of  the  African  war  had  onlv  served  to  Wx"- 
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Ecjry.   inflame  the  ambition  of  Justinian  with  the  thirst  of 
»^v^/  further  conquests ;  and  in  the  year  alter  the  overthrow 
fnn     0[  the  Vandalic  Monarchy,  Belisarius  was  appointed 
*• D-    to  the  command  of  a  second  expedition  for  the  subju- 
4*6.    gntion  of  tlie  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  recovery 
to     of  that  ancient  seat  of  the  Empire.   The  origin,  the 
events,  and  the  issue  of  the  Gothic  Wa*.  have  been 
already  more  appropriately  cmbracedin  a  former  Chapter 
under  the  Annals  of  Italy;  and  a  reference  to  those 
a-'i-umn  P3?***  niay  briefly  supply  the  narrative  of  the  continued 
j  D     achievements  of  Belisarius,  the  completion  of  his  labours 
^39a    by  the  more  fortunate  N arses,  and  the  reduction  of  all 
Italy  under  the  sceptre  of  Justinian. t    His  conduct  to 
Belisarius  after  the  conquest  of  a  second  Kingdom,  was 
a  disgraceful  aggravation  of  the  unfounded  jealousy 
which  he  had  before  displayed.    A  second  time  was  the 
progress  of  the  hero  arrested  in  his  glorious  career,  by 
the  suspicions  of  the  Emperor ;  and  a  second  time  did 
his  ready  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  recall  disprove 
the  insinuation  that  he  aspired  to  the  throne  of  a  con- 
quered Province.    The  exigencies  of  a  new  Persian 
war  were  made  the  pretext  for  his  removal  from  Italy ; 
ami  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  he  was  de- 
spatched to  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 
t^msI     While  the  pride  of  Justinian  had  sought  its  indui- 
ng     pence  in  the  subjugation  of  Africa  and  Italy,  the 
Asiatic  Provinces  had  been  abandoned  in  a  defenceless 
condition  to  the  assaults  of  the  powerful  Monarch  of 
Persia.    Tempted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  or  alarmed  for  his  own  ultimate  security  by  the 
report  of  their  Western  conquests,  Cbosroes  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  probable  aggressions  of  Justinian ;  and 
10  Syria  with  an  immense  army,  he  penetrated 
'  ance  to  its  Capital,  and  after  consigning 
Antioch  to  the  flames,  extended  his  ravages  throughout 
.w.  the  Province  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
i  ^  f.  progress  was  checked  only  by  the  appearance  of  Beli- 
U-M-viL'  Sar>us ;  and  the  genius  of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
j.  D<    and  Rome  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  when, 
HI,    with  a  feeble  and  disorderly  army,  which  he  dreaded  to 
expose  in  an  encounter,  the  skilful  activity  of  his  move- 
ments in  two  successive  campaigns  compelled  the  Per- 
sian Monarch  to  withdraw  his  host  with  precipitation 
and  loss  from  the  prosecution  of  his  successes.}  After 
these  bloodless  victories,  the  removal  of  Belisarius  to 
his  second  command  in  the  Gothic  war,  disclosed  the 
value  of  bis  presence  in  both  extremities  of  the  Empire ; 
and  Syria  was  again  exposed,  by  the  incapacity  and 
weakness  of  the  Imperial  commanders  and  armies,  to 
the  Persian  ravages.    But,  without  pursuing  the  vicissi- 
4       tildes  of  a  long  and  indecisive  warfare,  it  is  sufficient 
'  *    that  we  record  its  termination  in  an  inglorious  Treaty, 
by  which  the  Emperor  of  the  East  became  the  tributary 
of  the  Persian. § 

In  an  Age  of  degeneracy,  the  virtues  of  a  hero 
acquire  additional  lustre  by  contrast;  and  the  fame  of 
Belisarius  merits  the  peculiar  celebrity  which  it  has 
obtained,  by  the  rare  and  inexplicable  superiority  of 
his  great  qualities  to  the  debasing  spirit  of  the  times. 
His  achievements  fill  the  largest  space,  and  supply  the 
«w»t  interesting  objects,  in  the  wars  of  Justinian ;  and 
the  History  of  that  Emperor's  reign  may  be  concluded 
little  to  his  honour  m  u.«t  «r  ik.  ■»>«»..  whn«  wvnmn. 

*  ViiU  pp.  282,  283  of  this  Tolume. 
f  Proeepius,  Dt  Btllo  Gothic;  lib.  i. — iiu 
t  JM,  Dt  Beih  Prnieo,  lib.  U.  c  1—28. 
\  Agauuai,lib.iY.e.  U2. 
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lated  offerings  to  its  glory  he  repaid  with  an  increasing  The  Eart- 
moasure  of  ingratitude.   The  domestic  fortunes  of  Be-  era  Umpire, 
lisnrius  were  not  happy ;  and  some  fond  weakness  of 
spirit  is  discernible  in  the  confiding  husband  of  an  im- 
perious and  abandoned  woman,  who  tyrannized  over  his 
affections  while  she  was  faithless  to  his  honour.  A 
close  intimacy  and  a  bitter  enmity,  which  alternately 
prevailed  between  his  wife  Antonina  and  the  Empress 
Theodora,  were  equally  injurious  to  his  domestic  peace 
and  his  political  prosperity.    His  slow  detection  and 
lenient  punishment  of  the  infidelity  of  Antonina  during 
the  last  Persian  war,  were  followed  by  a  strange  scene 
of  humiliation,  in  which,  at  the  command  of  the  Em- 
press, he  was  reconciled  to  his  infamous  wife,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  ignominy  of  a  double  slavery  to  both 
women.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  war,  upon  an  " 
ambiguous  charge  of  treason,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  ten  our  of  his  life,  his  person  <!is" 
was  disgraced,  and  his  treasures  confiscated ;  and  still,  8™* 
such  was  the  confidence  really  reposed  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  patient  integrity  of  the  formidable  subject  whom 
he  had  so  cruelly  injured,  that  Justinian  dared  to  intrust 
him  with  the  retrievement  of  the  Gothic  war.  But 
abandoned  to  the  resources  of  bis  unassisted  genius, 
without  troops  and  without  supplies,  the  former  con- 
queror of  Italy  could  only  imperfectly  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  neglected  cause ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  Second 
remain  the  mortified  spectator  of  the  Gothic  successes,  command 
until  his  solicitations  through  Antonina  obtained  his  m  ^' 
recall.    The  Imperial  support  which  had  been  denied  J..' 
to  him  was  afterwards  freely  rendered  to  the  eunuch 
N arses ;  and  Belisarius  survived  to  learn  that  the  fruits 
of  his  Italian  services  had  been  gathered  by  a  rival,  who 
was  indeed  no  unworthy  successor  to  his  station.  After 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  appoiiitment  of  Beli- 
sarius to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Imperial  household 
marks  a  capricious  tribute  to  his  services ;  and  while  he 
thus  reposed  on  his  laurels,  the  last  years  of  the  aged 
hero  were  crowned  with  a  victory  which  saved  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Capital.    A  sudden  and  fierce  invasion  of  Ami  last 
the  Bulgarians,  a  barbarous  people  of  Sclavonic  race,  *jd<S7{"" 
who  carried  their  ravages  from  the  Danube  almost  to  rJn. 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  struck  terror  into  the 
heart  of  Justinian  and  his  people.   Their  pusillanimous 
fears  rested  the  sole  hope  of  protection  on  the  spirit  of 
a  feeble  veteran  ;  and  the  last  exploit  of  Belisarius  and 
a  handful  of  his  guards,  justified  the  public  dependence.* 
His  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  acclamations 
which  attested  the  popular  gratitude,  revived  the  suspi- 
cions of  Justinian;  and  while  both  the  jealous  despot 
and  his  injured  champion  were  rapidly  descending  into 
their  graves,  the  Monarch  inflicted  the  last  unmerited  IUvc  barre- 
blow  upon  his  preserver.    Upon  an  unfounded  charge  tjh«d.of  the 
of  his  share  in  a  conspiracy  in  which  two  officers  of  Mpewe. 
his  household  were  implicated,  his  person  was  imprisoned, 
and  his  fortune  Bguin  sequestered.    His  innocence  was 
soon  recognised,  and  his  honours  and  wealth  were  re- 
stored ;  but  his  death  was  probably  hastened  by  grief  rvath  of 
and  resentment  at  this  bitter  aggravation  of  insult  and  H*"**™* 
injury,  for  he  survived  his  release  only  a  few  months.t 

The  death  of  Belisarius  was  soon  followed  by  that  «A  <*  J** 
of  his  ungrateful  master ;  and  the  retributive  judgment 
of  poetority  has  perpetuated  the  name  of  Justinian  in 

•  AemOmu,  lib.  t.  p.  155—174.    Thwphajtei,  p.  198. 
f  Theophanei,  p.  204.   Zonara*,  lib.  sit.  p.  69.  Tbe  poptilu 
fiction  that  Belwamu  wa*  deprived  of  hfc  tym  and  reduced  to 
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reproachful  association  with  the  wrongs  of  his  illustrious 
The  memory  of  the  Emperor  has  thus  de- 
servedly iucurred  nothing  but  disgrace  from  the  exploits 
of  the  hero,  who  achieved  the  chief  glories  of  bis  reign. 
His  treatment  of  Helisurius  is  altogether  indefensible: 
but  with  this  exception,  his  character  appears  iu  favour- 
able opposition  to  Ihe  slotliful  and  furious  vices  which 
deformed  the  lives  of  the  ByuotuteCvttBS.  His  reujn 
of  thirty -eight  years  occupies  a  space  more  memorable 
thaji  Centuries  of  their  weakness  and  tyranny ;  and  a 
large  share  of  the  importance  of  this  eptvh  is  derived 
from  the  personal  qualities,  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
blameless  morality  of  his  private  life,  his  habits  of  in- 
dustrious application  to  business  and  science,  and  the 
general  clemency  of  Irk  disposition,  are  admitted  even 
by  Writers  who  have  sought  occasion  lor  ridicule  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  interests  of  Ueligion,  and  his  zealous 
observance  of  devotional  exercise.  Tho  useful 
of  his  extraordinary  activity  in  the  CmJ 
of  his  Empire,  may  have  been  depreciated  by  errors  of 
judgment  or  conduct,  but  it  was  probably  defeated 
by  tike  resistance  of  incurable  abuses.  The  distinction 
between  the 'personal  vanity  and  generous  ambition  of 
Princes  is  not  easily  defined  :  but  tile  desire  of  fame  was 
the  master  passion  of  Justinian ;  and  if  il  was  some- 
times displayed  in  projects  which  lavished  his  treasures 

his  People,  that  was  at 
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the 


public  edifices,  the 
very  of  the  ancient  Provinces,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  ancient  Jurisprudence  of  Imperial  Home.* 
Sapid  <le-  Those  successful  enterprises,  although  the  impulse  of 
le  of  the  only  a  transient  and  fa! lucious  rigour,  hove  given  en  ex- 
traordinary interest  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  en- 
tilled  the  narration  of  lis  events  to  occupy  s  far  greater 
space  than  any  period  of  equal  length  in  the  inglorious 
series  of  the  Bviantine  Annals.  Beyond  this  epoch 
there  is  liule  temptation  to  linger  over  the  worthless 
catalogue  of  despots,  whose  reigns  were  with  lew  excep- 
tions neither  dignified  by  personal  virtue,  nor  illustrated 
by  memorable  undertakings ;  and  tlie  Heeling  vicissi- 
tudes of  two  Centuries  may  with  propriety  be  dismissed 
in  fewer  pages  than  have  beeu  devoted  to  tlie  transac- 
tions of  ihirty-eight  years.  From  the  death  of  Justi- 
nian to  tlie  accession  of  Heraclius,  an  interval  of  nearly 
half  a  century  is  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Empire;  by  the  loss  of  Northern  Italy  through  the 
Lombard  conquests;  by  the  frequent  ravages  of  the 
Persians  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces;  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Bulgarians  and  Avars  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Danube 
to  the  gules  of  Constantinople ;  and  by 
of  iuternal  rebellion  and  revolution. 

This  period  is  filled  by  the  reijrns  of 
Justin  II.,  Tiberius  II.,  Maurice,  and  Thocas.  The 
first  of  these,  one  of  the  seven  nephews  of  Justinian, 
rested  bis  pretensions  to  the  throne  on  the  common  title 
of  that  consanguinity,  and  owed  the  preference  of  hie 
claims  over  those  of  his  relations  to  an  intrigue  of  the 
Palace.    Though  his  personal  intentions  were  good, 
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his  public  administration  < 
his  feeble  reign  i 
the  Lombards  in 
Avars  on  the  Danube,  and  the  last  conquests  of  the 
great  Cbcarnes  in  Asia ;  and  the  oaly  benefit  which 
J  usiin  conferred  upon  the  Empire  was  his  adoption  of 
the  virtuous  Tiberius,  the  commander  of  his  guards,  fur 
his  Imperial  colleague  and  successor."  The  merit  by 
which  Tiberius  had  raised  himself  from 
fied  the  choice  of  bis 
played  in  the  foreign  and 
Empire.  His  vigorous 
successful  defence  of  Syria  against  the  Persians  ;  and 
the  repulse  of  Chosroes  was  the  principal  event  of  a 
brief  reign,  which  was  closed  by  disease  too  soon  fur 
the  happiness  of  his  People.!  On  his  death-bed  he 
^e-iuwed  the  hand  u!  bis  daughter,  and  tha  iladanrf 
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wars  of  the  Persians  gave  some  respite  from  their 
assaults  to  bis  Asiatic  Provinces ;  and  the  resUirariuii  of 
the  grandson  and  inheritor  of  the  name  of  Chosroes  to 
the  throne  of  the  Sassanides,  by  the  alliance  and  the 
auxiliary  arms  of  the  Emperor,  was  followed  by  an 
advantageous  I  We  ia  the  East.  This  success  enabled 
Maurice  to  recall  his  troops  to  the  defence  of  his  Euro- 
pean Provinces  from  the  oppression  of  the  Avars;  a 
Tartar  Nation,  who  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  had 
approached  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  in  their  flight 
before  a  still  more  formidable  Scythian  race,  and  first 
revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  uf  their  conquerors  the 
Tvsju.  The  cruel  inroads  of  the  Avars,  the  annual 
scourge  of  the  Empire,  were  with  difficulty  repelled ; 
bnt  the  licentious  stunt  of  th, 
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The  vices  of  the  Age,  and  the  disorders  of  t 
were  incapable  of  correction  by  the  virtuous  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.    The  introduction  of  reforms  was 
resisted  by  a  meeting  of  the  trosps,  and  a  sedition  of 
the  Capital ;  Maurice  was  abandoned  by  his  fcuthles* 
guards  ;  anil  after  a  vain  effort  to  escape  he  was  inhu- 
manly murdered  with  §ve  of  his  sons,  by  the  command 
of  the  rebel  Phocas,  who  was  raised  by  the  troops  from  aodPboa 
the  rank  of  a  simple  cenrunon  to  the  throne  of  the     A.  t 
Empire.t    The  usurper  j>roved  himself  a  monster  of  602. 
cruelty  ;  and  his  ignominious  and  tyrannical  reign  of 
eight  years  was  closed  by  a  well-merited  tiUe.  The 
Greeu  taction  of  the  Hippodrome,  who  had  powerfully 
favoured  bis  ckrvation,  was  alienated  by  his  ingratitude  ; 
the  unanimous  vuice  of  the  Capital  approved  the  revolt 
of  the  Exarch  or  Governor  of  Africa;  and  the  ap 
of  an  armament,  which  that  officer  despste 
Carthage  against  the  tyrant  under  his  son 
was  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
was  seized  and  beheaded  ;  and  Heraclius  was  invested, 
by  the  united  suffrages  of  the  Clergy,  th 
the  Populace,  with  the  Imperial  title. § 


.  t  ef  Justinian,  of  which  a  candid  examination  wen 
of  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  when  cleansed  from  the  palpable  •  Theophanw,  Ckrvmyr«ph.  j 
rn.levulei.rt  of  uV  slntt  d.^.,  k»v«*  a  favouruM*  impreMw.o,  lini  p.  70— 71.  Evairrios,  Hut.  ice/. 
Wl  too  hanidy  treated  by  tiibbon,  wbu  cauld  oat  fnegiaa  tha 
aUacfuneat  of  tbe  Emperor  to  the  ciiae  oC  Religko.  The  whole 
narrative  u#  th*  reiga  of  Justinian,  uthtrwiw  amuD£  tho  imist 
aptentUil  eff.irly  of  thai  £teat  HmUinan's  ^e>iiii9,  is  iU-furiiieil  by  tho 
unhappy  menial  aliliqiatUea  which  dahghtad  in  the  insult  bulb  of 
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The  reign  of  Heraclius,  which  was  illustrated  by  the 
last  triumph  of  the  Roman  vim  over  the  Persians, 
and  disgraced  by  the  first  successes  of  the  Saracens,  is 
•  memorable  era  in  the  Annals  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  character  of  Heraclius  himself  is  among  the 
strangest  contradictions  in  History.  During  the  first 
twelve  years  after  his  ncccssion,  the  promise  of  Bn  en- 
terprising  spirit  which  had  been  given  in  his  adven- 
turous attempt  against  the  tyrant  Phocas,  was  belied 
by  the  slothful  dissipation  of  his  life,  and  an  apparent 
insensibility  both  to  bis  own  honour,  and  the  glory  and 
the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  ftdr,  and  perhaps 
sincere,  plea  of  avenging  the  cruel  fate  of  his  benefactor, 
Maurice,  the  second  Chostoes  had  indignantly  refused 
the  albance  of  his  assassin,  declared  war  against  him, 
and  wrested  the  greater  part  of  Syria  fiom  his  dominion. 
But  when  Heraclius  announced  the  fall  of  the  common 
enemy,  Phocas,  and  proposed  a  renewal  of  friendship 
between  the  two  Empires,  the  ambition  of  the  Persian 
Monarch  had  been  too  eagerly  excited  by  his  success,  to 
be  restrained  by  the  feeble  appeal  to  his  consistency  and 
justice.  Abandoning  without  shame  the  original 
motive  of  hostilities,  he  pursued  his  career  of  conquest; 
and  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  were  suc- 
cessively overrun  by  his  armies,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  bis  assaults.  His  want  of  a  navy  alone  saved  the 
European  Provinces,  and  prevented  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Empire :  but  bis  cavalry  penetrated  to  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  and  a  Persian  camp 
was  maintained  for  above  ten  years  in  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople itself.  Meanwhile  the  ferocious  Avars  annually 
dt-vastnted  the  European  Provinces ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  reduced  to  the  waits  of  its 
Capital,  with  the  remnant  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
Prirfeeturc  of  Carthage,  and  a  few  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
coasts. 

In  this  extremity  of  dishonour  and  calamity,  Hera- 
clius, to  the  amazement  both  of  his  hopeless  subjects 
and  his  insolent  enemy,  saddenly  shook  off  the  sloth  of 
years,  and  arose  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  The  narrative  of 
bis  subsequent  exploits  might  seem  to  belong  rather  to 
the  creations  of  Romance  than  to  the  records  of  His- 
tory ;  nor  have  the  meagre  though  florid  pages  of  the 
By  zantine  Chroniclers  satisfactorily  explained  the  causes 
of  that  alternation  of  supiaeness  and  vigour  in  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  Emperor,  of  which  they  have  sup- 
plied the  authenticated  results.  In  his  first  campaign, 
Heradins,  abandoning  his  Capital  to  be  defended  by  its 
own  strength  ui^ainst  the  Avars,  and  unable  to  oppose  a 
front  to  the  Persian  hosts  which  threatened  its  safety 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  landed  tor  in 
their  rear  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  His  troops,  few  In 
numbers,  and  weaker  in  spirit,  were  reinforced  from  the 
maritime  garrisons,  and  were  gradually  restored  to  dis- 
cipline and  confidence  by  his  ability  and  example.  A 
signal  victory  was  the  honourable  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions, and  the  Persian  invaders  of  the  Empire  began 
already  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  presence  in  Asia,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  to  repel  a  fresh 
menace  of  the  Avars.  His  temporizing  policy  purchased 
•>  short  respite  from  the  assaults  of  those  rapacious 
Barbarian*  v  *nd  again  embarking  from  the  Capita],  he 
directed  a  new  attaca  up~*>.  u.  nm^m  enrmii 
the  opposite  quarter  to  that  in  which  he  had  hut  dis- 
quieted them.  Disembarking  at  Trebizond  on  the 
Eutine,  be  at  once  boldly  led  a  small  but  now  well-dis- 
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tains  into  the  besrt  of  Persia,  and  obliged  Chosroes  to  Hip  I 
recall  his  armies  from  their  pursuit  of  conquest  to  the  t™~  * 
protection  of  his  own  devastated  territories.  During  ' 
five  glorious  campaigns,  the  course  of  Heraclius  was 
frequently  almost  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
subjects  at  Constantinople,  until  they  finally  experienced 
the  rail  effects  of  his  victories  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Persians  from  Asia  Minor.  The  dancrer  of  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  Empire  had  meanwhile  been  Imminent.  In 
concert  with  the  Generals  of  Chosroes,  an  immense  army 
of  the  Avars  had  advanced  to  its  walls,  and  subjected 
the  luxurious  population  to  the  horrors  of  a  siege; 
while  the  Persians,  though  prevented  fnmn  crossing  the 
Strait  by  the  Grecian  fleet,  destroyed  the  Asiatic  snhurbs, 
and  aggravated  the  terror  and  conflagration  which  were 
spread  by  the  Barbarians  on  the  opposite  shore.  But 
the  Senate  and  People  were  animated  'by  the  spirit  of 
Heraclius,  and  assisted  by  a  succour  of  twelve  thou- 
sand regular  troops  which  he  sent  by  sea  to  their  relief, 
snd  die  host  of  the  Avars  were  finally  compelled  either 
by  the  courageous  operations  oftbe  defence,  or  the  want 
of  provisions,  to  retreat  from  the  walls.  The  last  en- 
counter of  the  Roman  and  Persian  amies,  which  com- 
pleted the  deliverance  of  Constantinople,  had  for  its 
scene  the  far  distant  plain  of  Nineveh.  The  host  Of 
Chosroes  was  totally  tfefeated;  and  the  flight  of  the 
Great  King  was  followed  by  the  ordinary  spectacle  of  an 
Oriental  Revolution.  He  was  murdered  by  his  son ; 
and  the  parricide  hastened  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  the  ( 
conqueror.  The  original  limits  of  the  two  Empires ' 
were  restored ;  and  Herachus  returned  crowned  with 
glory  to  his  Capita).* 

The  trophies  which  he  hod  won  were  among  the  Rmme»  of 
most  honourable  that  ever  rewarded  the  arms  of  an  hi*  reign. 

nnwiuir  i  rince  .  yri   ni^  victories  wrn.  nnntwi  njirnny 

fatal  to  his  own  subjects  and  to  his  enemies.  The 
result  of  the  long  and  desolating  contest  between  the 
Byrantine  and  Persian  Monarchies  left  thorn  in  a  com- 
mon stute  of  exhaustion,  and  prepared  the  easy  triumph 
of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  over  both.    Under  no  _-»ra- 
crrcunwtances.  perhaps,  would  the  slaves  of  Herachus  S™, 
or  Chosroes  have  been  capable  of  resisting  the  free  and  conqueati. 
vigorous  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems :  but  the  epoch  at     jl  d. 
which  Mohammed  is«toed  the  tremendous  precept  of 
conquest  and  con  version,  was  singularly  favourable  to 
its  success.    The  Persian  power  was  disorganized  by 
foreign  defeats  and  intestine  disorders;  the  Eastern 
Empire  had  only  been  rescued  from  destruction  by  an 
overwrought  and  unnatural  effort  of  expiring  strength, 
which  subsided  into  the  languor  of  a  hopeless  decay. 
The  personal  character  of  Heraclius  aggravated  the 
weakness  a^d  danger  ofhis  E^m^.^AfW  his 

Vices  which  hod  ortce  before  rendered  turn  tin 
spectator  of  the  pubHc  calamities  ;  the  only  duals  of  his 
mind  were  uselessly  excited  in  theological  disputations  ; 
and  when  the  progress  of  a  new  and  more  formidable 
enemy  disturbed  hta  indolent  repose,  he  provvd  himself  DiaWmetir 
incapable  or  being  a  second  time  effectually  roused  by  &n<l  «k«ih 
the  sense  of  shame  or  the  voice  of  duty.    The  laurels  sfHeiaetass, 
of  his  reign  withered  in  the  Syrian  war  against  the 
MT 
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of  Ms  youth ;  and  n  meridian  life  of  glory 
sullied  by  an  old  age  of  sloth  and  ignominy  .* 

•  Theophanes,  p.  250— 278.   Nteapborua,  p.  8—16. 
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During  the  last  yean  of  Heraclius,  and  throughout 
the  reigns  of  his  feeble  and  vicious  successors,  even  to 
the  close  of  the  period  before  us  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  arc  disgracefully  involved,  and  have 
been  briefly  traced,  in  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  Con- 
quests. The  domestic  Annals  of  the  Byzantine  Palace 
are  little  worthy  of  a  separate  notice :  since  their  passive 
uniformity  is  relieved  only  by  tlie  alternation  of  volup- 
tuous pleasure  and  atrocious  crime.  The  progeny  of 
Heraclius  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  East  for 
seventy  years  after  his  death ;  and  (his  period  is  occu. 
pied  with  the  reigns  of  five  Princes,  each  of  whom  is 
almost  equally  destitute  of  ability  or  virtue.  By  his 
last  Testament,  Heraclius  declared  his  two  sons,  Con- 
stantine  III.  and  Herocteonas,  the  equal  heirs  of  the 
Empire :  but  the  elder  survived  this  association  only  a 
few  months ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  His  death  was 
by  a  popular  tumult,  in  which  Martina  and 
o,  after  suffering  a  horrible  mutilation,  were  con- 
to  end  their  days  in  banishment ;  and  Con- 
II.,  the  youthful  son  of  Constantine,  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  As  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  the 
character  of  the  new  Emperor  developed  the  most 
atrocious  qualities ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  brother's 
life  to  his  inhuman  jealousy  may  sufficiently  charac- 
terise the  spirit  of  his  reign.  He  was  driven  by  the 
imprecations  of  his  subjects  into  a  voluntary  exile  from 
the  Capital,  and  was  murdered  by  his  domestics  in  a 
bath  at  Syracuse.  His  eldest  son  was  immediately 
proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Constantinople:  but  the  character  of  Constant  inc  IV. 
was  little  less  flagitious  than  that  of  his  father.  It  was 
equally  stained  with  fraternal  discord;  and  the  preten- 
sions of  his  two  brothers  to  an  effectual  participation  in 
the  Imperial  dignity  were  cruelly  punished  by  the 
Emperor  with  mutilation  and  imprisonment  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Conslantine  IV.  waa 
indeed  illustrated  by  the  first  Saracen  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  repulse  of  the  Moslems  :  but  the  Em- 
peror had  no  share  in  the  honour  of  the  defence ;  and 
his  whole  life  was  equally  inglorious  and  worthless. 
With  the  name  of  his  son  and  successor,  Justinian  II., 
we  may  impatiently  close  the  enumeration  of  the  flera- 
clian  Dynasty.  His  tyranny  provoked  an  insurrection; 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  deposition,  his  exile,  aud  his 
restoration,  are  equally  uninteresting;  and  a  second 
rebellion,  which  was  aroused  by  his  cruel  revenge,  and 
closed  by  his  own  murder  together  with  that  of  his  son, 
extinguished  at  once  the  life  of  Justinian  II.  and  the 
race  of  Heraclius." 

This  catastrophe  was  followed  by  six  years  of  anarchy, 
into  which  were  crowded  the  troubled  reigns  of  no  less 
than  three  Emperors,  Philippicus,  Anaatasins  II.,  and 
Theodosius  III.  Of  these  ephemeral  Princes,  the  first 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  principal  share  in  the  revolt 
against  Justinian,  and  was  himself  assassinated  in  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Palace.  His  secretary  and  successor,  Anas- 
tasius,  was  innocently  compelled  by  the  conspirators  to 
assume  the  purple,  and  by  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  to  resign 
its  possession.  Theodosius,  from  an  obscure  office  in  the 
Customs,  reluctantly  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and 
submitted  in  his  turn  to  (he  superior  fortunes  and 
energy  of  a  new  pretender,  the  leader  and  choice  of  the 


Asiatic  troops,  who  derived  the  most  honourable  claim 
to  the  diadem  from  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Empire, 
and  justified  his  election  by  its  deliverance  from  foreign 
assailants.  This  was  Leo  III.,  by  birth  an  Isaurian, 
whose  reign  is  illustrated  by  the  foundation  of  a  Dynasty, 
the  repulse  of  the  Saracens  iu  their  second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  origin  of  the  great  Schism  on  Image 
Worship.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  in  their  gi- 
gantic enterprise  against  the  Capital  of  the  East  has 
been  already  related  and  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
test on  Image  Worship  will  be  more  appropriately 
placed  under  the  Ecclesiastical  division  of  our  subject. 
The  consequences  of  the  Emperor's  Religious  zeal  were 
disastrous  for  the  interests  of  his  temporal  dominion ; 
and  the  revolt  and  eventual  loss  of  the  Italian  Exarchate 
have  been  traced  to  the  same  cause  which  produced 
the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  In 
other  respects  the  administration  of  the  Hid  Leo, 
who  is  distinguished  in  his  series  by  the  surname  of  the 
Iconoclast,  or  Image  Breaker,  was  equally  virtuous, 
able,  and  fortunate ;  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four 
years,  he  peacefully  bequeathed  his  sceptre  to  his  son 
Conslantine  V.,  who  inherited  both  his  zeal  against 
Idolatry,  and  his  martial  activity  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  The  personal  character  of  Conslan- 
tine has  been  fiercely  assailed  by  the  hatred  of  the  vota- 
ries of  Images,  both  in  his  own  and  later  Ages :  but  the 
evidence  for  their  accusations  is  suspicious ;  and  the 
fact  is  certain  that  his  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years  waa 
neither  inglorious  for  the  Empire  nor  devoid  of  benefits 
to  his  subjects.! 

Constantine  V.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  IV.,  a 
Prince  equally  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  whose  marriage 
with  an  Athenian  maid  of  private  station,  the  fair  but 
infamous  Irene,  produced  a  long  tissue  of  crimes  termi- 
nating in  the  restoration  of  Image  Worship  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Isaurian  Dynasty.  The  Empress  is 
accused  of  having  shortened  by  poison  the  life  of  her 
husband  ;  and  the  probability  of  her  guilt  Ls  strength- 
ened by  her  subsequent  conduct  towards  her  son,  in 
which  she  showed  herself  hardened  by  ambition  against 
the  last  compunctious  feeliugs  of  her  sex  aud  of  nature. 
By  the  Testament  of  Leo  IV.,  she  was  invested  with 
the  guardianship  of  their  infant  son  Constantine  VI.  and 
the  administration  of  the  Empire.  During  his  minority, 
she  ably  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Re- 
gent ;  but  as  soon  as  Constantine  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  aud  was  instigated  by  the  companions  of  his 
dissolute  pleasures  to  remove  her  from  the  administra- 
tion, she  conspired  against  him,  procured  the  seizure 
of  his  person,  and  deprived  him  of  bus  eyes  in  the  same 
apartment  of  the  Palace  in  which  she  had  given  him 
birth.  For  this  horrible  crime,  to  which  it  has  been 
justly  said  that  History  may  scarcely  offer  a  parallel,  the 
execration  of  all  Ages  has  deservedly  pursued  the  me- 
mory of  the  unnatural  mother  :  yet  its  perpetration  w  as 
suffered  for  five  years  to  secure  a  reign  of  considerable 
splendour ;  and  her  fall  was  finally  effected,  not  by  the 
retributive  vengeance  of  her  subjects,  but  by  the  treason 
of  domestics  whom  she  bad  laden  with  benefits.  By  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Palace,  her  treasurer  Nicephorus  «  as 
elevated  to  the  purple,  and  Irene  was  dismissed  *°>  dru^ 
on  the  miserable  residue  of  h»»  r"illy  ute  in  exile  and 
indigence. 
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r.-ign  of  Irene  is  divided  by  the  chronological 
ration  at  which  we  terminate  the  First  Peri<xl 


But  the  ri 
line  of  teparatl 
of  .Modern  History  ;  and  instead  of  here  pursuing  fur- 
ther the  revolutions  of  the  Byzantine  Palace,  we  may 
pause  to  survey  the  general  state  and  extent  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  in  the  wane  of  her  fortune  and  at  the  clow 
of  the  V 1 1  It  It  Century.  Under  the  I  saurian  Dynasty 
the  strength  of  Constantinople  had  resisted  the  last  tre- 
mendous shock  of  the  undivided  Saracen  power  ;  and 
the  subsequent  disruption  of  the  Khalifate,  or  mther  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  fanatical  energy,  which  in  a  single 
Age  had  ctTected  the  conquest  of  one  half  of  the  Empire, 
suspended  the  destruction  of  the  remainder.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Saracens  in  their  second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Eastern  Empire  enjoyed  a  cessation 
from  their  assaults  of  above  sixty  years  ;  and  during  the 
sanguinary  struggle  of  the  Omtniaden  and  Abbossidcn 
factions,  the  Greeks  even  found  an  opportunity,  from 
the  distraction  of  their  enemies,  to  retaliate  on  them 
some  of  the  calamines  to  which  they  had  themselves 
been  exposed  by  the  corruption  and  disorders  of  their 
State.  But  when  the  descendants  of  Abbas  were  firmly 
Seated  on  the  Oriental  Khalifate,  the  danger  of  the 
Empire  revived.  Several  of  the  early  Khalifs  of  the 
new  Dynasty  were  enterprising  and  warlike  ;  and  M<>- 
hadi,  the  third  of  the  race,  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  female  reign  to  invade  Asia  Minor  with  an 
immense  army.  After  penetrating  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  this  host  in  sight  of  Constantinople  itself 
exacted  from  Irene  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute; 
and  as  often  an  its  payment  was  refused,  the  great  11a- 


roun  al  Raschid,  the  son  of  Mohadi,  after  his  succession  The  Kn«t- 
to  the  Khalifate,  renewed  the  devastation  of  Asia  Minor,  ern  Kmpirs. 
and  compelled  the  disgraceful  submission  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Court  The  superiority  of  the  Greek  navy  in  its 
inextinguishable  fire  alone  protected  Constantinople  and 
the  European  Provinces  from  his  arms  ;  and  the  East- 
ern Empire  still  lingered  through  its  feeble  existence 
until  the  vigour  of  the  Abbassiden  Dynasty  was  spent, 
and  the  Khalifate  of  Bagdad  fell  into  a  decay,  if  possible 
more  corrupt  and  more  fatally  irretrievable  than  its  own. 
Thus  destined  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  fierce  power 
which  had  threatened  its  total  destruction,  the  Eastern 
Empire,  at  tlic  close  of  the  Vlllih  Century,  still  cm- 
braced  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Earth,  and 
presented  an  extent  of  territory  which,  under  a  less 
vicious  Government,  and  with  a  less  pusillanimous 
People,  might  have  renewed  the  hope  of  glorious  do- 
minion. Syria,  Egypt,  and  Western  Africa  were  indeed 
totally  lost;  Northern  and  Ceutral  Italy — the  Kingdom 
of  Lombard)",  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  vene- 
rable ruins  of  Rome — had  been  successively,  and  for 
ever,  dissevered  from  the  Empire  of  Constantine  and  of 
Justinian.  But  the  whole  of  Ancient  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, or  of  Modern  Turkey,  with  the  Continent  and 
Islands  of  Greece,  a  part  of  Southern  Italy  under  the 
title  of  the  Duchy  of  Naples,  all  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardi- 
nia, and  Crete,  and  the  fertile  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  still  possessed  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Constanti- 
nople.*   

•  Theoptunev  p.  344—407.  Zooaru,  ha,  sr.  ad  p.  122.  (vol.  u.) 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIE  CHURCH— OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS— AND  OF 
THE  HERESIES  IN  THE  VIIA  AND  VlHth  CENTURIES. 
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At  the  time  at  which  the  rapid  success  of  the  Moham- 
medan Religion  threatened  the  destruction,  not  only  of 
the  Greek  Church,  but  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Latin 
Church  was  gaining  an  accession  to  its  power  and  pri- 
vileges, and  also  an  extension  of  its  limits.  Besides  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Greeks  from  the  military 
conquests  of  a  new  Religions  Sect,  they  were  so  en- 
tirely occupied  by  their  Theological  disputes,  that  they 
had  little  soticitude  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  Infidel  nations.  The  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  the 
Chnrch  over  which  they  presided,  neglecting  the  culti- 
vation of  Letters  and  Philosophy,  were  intent  on  the 
enlargement  and  the  extension  of  their  preeminence 
and  authority.  But  that  disposition,  as  it  led  them  to 
establish  their  supremacy  over  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  incited  them  to  attempt 
also  the  necessary  preliminary,  of  converting  those 
nations  to  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  Popes,  both  on  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches, 
and  also  on  the  limited  dependence  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  original  Saxon  Church  and  the  See  of  Rome, 
have  been  already  related.  The  ambitious  views  of  the 
Romish  Bishops  over  the  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Empire,  though  at  first  resisted,  were  ultimately  success- 
ful. It  is  affirmed  by  the  Latin  Historians,  that  the 
Emperor  Const  ant  ine  Pogonatus  formally  abandoned 
the  privilege  of  confirming  by  his  approbation  the 
election  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  indis- 
putable that  he  abated  or  remitted  the  sum  which,  since 
the  time  of  Theodoric,  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
into  the  Imperial  Treasury  before  their  election  was 
confirmed.* 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  extension  of  the 
Papal  power,  than  the  increase  and  the  degeneracy  of 
Monachism.  In  the  establishments  originally  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God,  there  was  a  lamentable  decay 
both  of  Learning  and  Morality.  The  most  bitter  dissen- 
tions  also  took  place  between  the  Seculars  and  Monastics, 
during  which  the  latter  had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff's.  The  Popes  gradually  exempted 
the  Monastic  Orders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops ; 
and  the  Monks  in  return  for  this 
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and  dignity  of  the 

of  the  Clergy,  augmented  as  it  now 
by  extravagant  bequests  and  donations,  occasioned  ^ 
a  general  corruption  of  manners  in  the  Church.    An  ^..j,,r 
opinion  grrwrully  prevailed  that  the  punishments  of  Gwsj. 
another  World  might  be  arerted  by  liberal  donations  to 
Churches  and  Ecclesiosrics  ;  niwl  the  great  and  wealths, 
who  had  been  remarkable  for  their  flagitious  lives, 
to  appease  the  Divine  wrath  hy  their  munifi- 
*  to  the  Ministers  of  Religion.   The  Roman 
was  the  chief  gainer  by  this  lavish  secular  hi 
during  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Centuries.  The  Barbarous 
nations  who  received  the  Gospel,  regarded  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  their  chief  Druid  or  High 
Priest,  and  paid  to  him  similar  honours.    Hence  arose 
the  popular  notion,  that  such  persons  as  were  excluded 
from  the  Church  by  the  Pontiff  or  by  any  other  Bishop, 
forfeited  not  only  their  Civil  rights  but  the  common  pri- 
vileges of  humanity.    This  opinion,  which  was  the 
line  source  of  wars  and  rebellions,  wt 
the  Pagan  superstitions,  and  encouraged  by 
Rome. 

Constantine,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Vlllth 
Century,  was  the  first  Pope  who  assumed  those  lofty 
titles  which  his  successors  persevered  in  claiming,  and 
arrogated  a  right  of  confirming  temporal  Princes  in 
their  dominions.    When  Felix,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  p txx,  is- 
journeyed  to  Rome  for  consecration  by  the  Pontiff,  and  arch  of 
refused  to  pay  a  tribute  demanded  on  that  occasion,  the  j*"5;n"' 
unfortunate  Prince  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  j- 
the  Emperor  deprived  him  of  sight,  and  sent  him  back  justmUa 
to  Rome,  as  a  rebel  against  the  Apostolic  See.t    The  il 
same  Emperor,  Justinian  II.,  offered  to  the  Pontiff  the     a.  d. 
homage  of  prostration  and  kissing  his  feet.  70":. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  the  Emperor  that  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  derived  the  largest  accessions  of  autho- 
rity, but  from  the  French  nation.    Pepin,  who  was  Pepin  td- 
originally  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  Childeric  III.,  and  in  vaocntta 
this  capacity  virtually  possessed  Regal  power,  aspired  a 
to  the  title  as  well  as  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign,  and  fc^aai", 
formed  the  design  of  dethroning  his  master.    For  that  ufii. 
purpose  the  Estates  of  the  Realm        convened  by  the 
usurper;  arm  probably  by  his  instigation  they  delivered 

»  Muratori,  Anliq.  Italic,  torn  ii.  p.  944 — 949. 
f  Aoaita*.  fir.  Pontif.  Fit.  ConHtml.  J. 
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an  opinion  thai  the  Bishop  of  Rooae  was  to  be  con- 
Milted,  whether  such  a  project  were  lawful  or  not.  In 
corusequenoe  of  that  opinion,  ambassadors  were  sent  by 
Pepm  to  Zachary  the  reigning  Pontiff,  with  the  follow- 
ing question:  Whether  the  Divine  Lur  did  sot  permit 
a  valiant  and  a  warlike  People  to  dethrone  a  posillani- 
mous  and  indolent  Monarch,  who  was  incapable  o£  dis- 
charging the  fuuetioas  of  Royalty,  aad  to  substitute  in 
his  place  one  who  was  mote  worthy  to  rule,  aad  who 
had  already  re  ode  red  most  important  services  to  the 
State  ?  Zachary,  who  stood  in  seed  of  the 
of  Pepin  against  his  enemies  the  " 

 .      r       '     _;_:„ „    J„l;. k„   ....  ^ 

suance  ot  an  opinion  newvereu  ny  au 
esteemed  bacrcd,  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  deposed, 
and  Pepin,  without  the  smallest  opposition,  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  France.  The  decision  of  Zachary 
was  confirmed  by  his  successor  Stephen  II.,  who  under- 
took a  journey  into  Prance  to  solicit  assistance  against 
the  Lombards,  and  at  the  some  time  dissolved  the  oath 
of  allegiauce  which  Pepin  iiad  sworn  to  Childeric,  but 
which  he  had  shamelessly  violated.' 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  Roman  Pontiffc  from 
their  attachment  to  the  Kings  of  France  were  impor- 
tant. They  gradually  became  masters  of  the  Grecian 
Provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
Exarchs  of  Ravenna.  When  Astolpho,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  meditated  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  its 
territory,  Stephen  U.  addressed  himself  to  Pepin.  The 
Preach  Monarch  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Pontiff  with  seal  He  crossed  the  Alfa  with  a 
rous  army,  aad  having  defeated  Astolpho.  obliged  the 
vanquished  Kiag  to  deliver  up  to  the  See  of  Roane  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  all  the  cities  which  be 
bad  seized  belonging  in  the  Roman  Dukedom.  The 
Lombard  King  having  violated  this  Treaty  shortly 
after  ifc  conclusion,  Pepin  returaed  into  Italy  a 
time,  compelled  Astulpho  to  execute  the 
a  foruial  grant  of  the  Exarchate  to 


SracJ  by 
Charl*. 


Peler.t 

Duierie,  King  of  the  Loml>ards,  renewed  an  attack 
on  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter  after  the  death  of 
Pepin,  and  Adrian  I.,  who  was  at  that  time  Pontiff,  ap- 
plied to  Charlemagne,  the  sou  of  Pepin.    That  Prince, 
whose  veneration  for  the  Roman  See  was  rather  the  off- 
spring of  policy  than  of  superstition,  declared  himself 
Hecrer-     wiUwut  besit*tioi>  on  the  side  of  the  Pontiff.  He 
Unu  tb«      crossed  the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army,  and  terminated 
«  ^.  J.uteof  the  contest  between  the  Bishops  of  Home  and  the  Kings 
Bitraaa.     of  Lombardy  for  ever.    The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
was  overthrown;  its  vanquished  Prince  was  sent  into 
France,  and  Charlemagne  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
the  Lombards.    The  conqueror  visited  Rome,  where  k 
is  said  he  not  only  confirmed  the  grants  which  Pepin 
had  made  to  its  Bishops,  bnt  added  to  them  new  dona- 
By  these  acts  he  opened  a  way  to  the  attain- 
of  an  object,  which  Pepin  had  content  plated,  but 
mable  to  accomplish,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  the 
authority,  as  well  as  to  assume  the  tide  of  Emperor  of 
the  West.    While  he  reserved  to  himself  the  nominal 


sovereignty  over  the  Metropolis  of  the  West,  he  granted 
to  the  Church  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  territory.* 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  West  was  simultaneous  with  the  growth 
of  the  Papal  power;  but  the  work  of  conversion  was 
not  undertaken  by  the  Popes.  The  British,  ScoUishv 
and  Irish  Ecclesiastics  were  the  principal  .Visionaries  ; 
through  them  Germany  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Convents  in 
Germany  still  subsisting,  attest  the  pious  zeal  of 
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an  Irish  Monk,  aided  by  o  few 
bad,  in  the  preceding  century,  extirpated 
cient  superstitious  of  Gaul,  in  which  Country  idolatry  had 
taken  its  deepest  root.  He  then  extended  km  travels 
among  the  Sums,  the  fiett,  the  Franks,  and  other  Ger- 
man nations,  and  persevered  in  his  pious  labours  until 
his  death.  Saint  Gal,  one  of  his  companions,  laboured 
in  the  same  cause  among  the  Helvtta  around  the  lakes 
of  Zurich  and  Coastance.   Near  the  latter  take,  at  a 

,  he  erected  a  Monkery 
still  bean  hia  name.  In  fortitude  and  zeal  he 
was  inferior  to  none  of  his  coi 
little  is  recorded  of  hia  virtues 

The  history  of  Killan,  another  Irish  missionary,  is 
better  known.  He  received  a  com  mission  from  the  Bishop 
of  Home  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Infidels,  and 
with  some  of  his  disciples  he  came  to  Wirtzhourg  upon 
the  Mayne,  a  city  under  the  government  of  a  Pwran 
Duke  called  (iosbert.  Gosbert  embraced  Christianity 
and  was  baptized,  but  having  married  his  brother's 
wife,  Killan  ventured  to  imitate  the  example  of  John 
the  Baptist  towards  Herod,  and  experienced  a  similar 
fale.  In  the  absence  of  Gosbert,  G rilana,  the  German 
Herodins,  procured  the  murder  of  Killan  and  his  com- 
panions, and  Gosbert  was  prevailed  on  by  the  artifices 
of  his  consort  to  suffer  the  murderers  to  escape  with 
impunity. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cemnry,  Wilkshrod,  a 
native  of  England,  with  eleven  of  his  country  men,  t 
crossed  over  into  H  olland  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
the  Frieslanders,  thence  they  pissed  into  Fosteland.  but 
having  been  cruelly  treated  by  Radbod,  King  of  the 
Frieslanders,  wlw  put  YYighert,  one  of  the  company,  to 
death,  they  visited  Chnbria  aad  the  adjacent  parts  «f 
Denmark,  and  returned  to  Friesluod.  Their  second 
visit  was  more  prosperous  than  the  first.  Willebrod 
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was  ordained  Bishop  of  Willeburgt  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  and  died  among  the  Bulavians  in  a  good  old 


A.  0. 

774. 


his  associates  continued  their 
pbalia  and  the  neighbouring  Countries. 

But  the  crreatest  luminary  of  Germany  in  this  ceav 
tury  was  ait  Englishman  named  W  mi  rid,  bom  at  lvirton 
in  Devonshire.  From  hia  infancy  he  was  brought  np 
in  Monastic  habits,  and  the  place  of  his  education  was 
Nutrell,  in  the  Diocese  of  Wincheater.  There  he  was 
instructed  in  the  sacred  and  prolan*  Learning  of  the 
times.    At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ordained  Priest 
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by  the  recommendation  of  his  Abbot,  and  his 
tions  led  him  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  conversion 
of  Pagan  nations.  He  went  to  FriesUwid,  accompanied 
by  two  Monks,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Utrecht, 
where  Willebrod  had  already  displayed  his  Christian  seal. 
But  a  war  breaking  out  between  Rad bod,  King  of  Fries- 
land,  and  Charles  Martel,  Winfrid  thought  it  prudent 
to  return  to  England,  and  settled  himself  once  more  in 
his  Monastery. 

On  the  death  of  the  Abbot  of  Nutrtll,  the  fraternity 
would  hare  elected  Winfrid  into  tlie  vacant  seat,  but 
the  missionary,  keeping  his  purposed  destination  in 
view,  declined  the  proffered  dignity.  Having  obtained 
recommendatory  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 


be  went  to  Rome  and  presented  himself  to  the  Pope, 
expressing  a  desire  of  being  employed  in  the  conversion 

of  Infidels.  Gregory  II.  approved  his  undertaking,  chard,  an  Englishman,  who  laboured  for  ten  years  with 
and  gave  him  a  commission  of  the  most  ample  and  un-    unceasing  assiduity,  and  having  exhausted  his  strength, 


offend  the  Court  of  France,  upon  whose  protection  he  Of  ft* 
was  obliged  to  rely.  If  he  preserved  an  intercourse 
with  them,  he  was  fearful  of  incurring  guilt.  He  laid 
his  doubts  before  his  ancient  friend  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  advised  him  to  endure  with  patience  those 
evils  which  he  could  not  amend,  not  to  make  a  schism 
in  the  Church  under  the  hope  of  purifying  it,  yet,  not- 
withstanding, to  exercise  ecclesiastical  discipline  against 
notorious  offenders. 

The  assiduity  of  Boniface  was  rewarded  by  an  ad- 
vancement to  the  Archiepiscopnl  See  of  Ments.  To  that 
dignity  he  was  raised  by  Gregory  III.,  by  whose  autho-  Arcfck«fc»p 
rity,  and  under  the  protection  of  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  founded  in  Germany  the 
Bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg,  Burabourg,  Erfurth,  and 
Aichstadt.    The  See  of  Wurtzburg  was  filled,  by  Bur- 
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limited  nature. 

With  that  commission,  Winfrid  passed  into  Bavaria 
and  Thuringia ;  in  the  first  Country,  he  reformed 
Churches  which  had  been  already  planted,  in  the  second 
he  planted  Churches  where  none  had  previously  existed. 
But  his  stay  in  either  of  them  was  not  long  ;  he  learned 
that  the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  labours  in  Fries- 
land  were  removed,  and  thither  he  immediately  hastened. 
Radbod,  King  of  the  Frisons,  a  patron  of  Idolatry, 
was  dead.  Winfrid,  therefore,  joined  the  venerable 
Willebrod,  and  these  two  missionaries  cooperated  in 
their  labours. 

Willebrod  declining  in  strength,  chose  Winfrid  for  his 
successot ;  but  the  latter  refused  the  offer,  since  the 
Pope  had  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  Eastern  parts  of  Germany.  Willebrod  acquiesced 
in  the  resolution  of  Winfrid,  and  dismissed  his 


resigned  his  Bishopric. 
'  When  Boniface  was  far  advanced  in  life,  he  once  more  He  nun 
visited  Rome,  and  after  some  stay  there,  induced  several  tome, 
of  his  Countrymen,  who  resided  in  that  celebrated  city,  o. 
to  join  him  in  his  German  mission.    Returning  into  WS- 
Bavaria  by  the  desire  of  Duke  Odilo,  he  established  in 
that  Country  three  new  Bishoprics,  Saltsburg,  Frisin- 
ghen,  and  Ratisbon. 

At  last  he  fixed  at  Mentz,  but  his  activity  was  Srfflntt 
not  diminished,  and  his  connection  with  England  w»  M«u. 
constantly  preserved.    He  oflen  wrote  for  books,  espe- 
cially for  the  Works  of  Bede,  whom  he  styled  "  The 
lamp  of  the  Church."   He  addressed  a  circular  Letter  to 
the  Bishops  and  People  of  England,  entreating  their 
prayers  for  the  success  of  his  missions.  Having  laboured 
throughout  a  long  life,  he  was  resolved  to  labour  even  Qoin  k» 
to  its  close.    Quitting  his  archiepiscopal  dignity,  to 


with  a  blessing.  The  younger  missionary  departed  imme-   which  he  appointed  Lullus  an  En 


Returns  to 


and  lastly 


diately,  and  went  to  Hesse  ;  where  his  preaching  was 
eminently  successful,  although  he  was  occasionally  obliged 
to  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and 
was  exposed  to  imminent  peril  from  the  rage  of  barba- 
rous Infidels. 

After  some  time  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  received 
with  great  kindness  by  Gregory  II.,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  newly  founded  German  Churches,  under  the 
name  of  Boniface,  (a  Roman  name  seeming  more 
likely  to  procure  respect  than  one  of  English  origin,)  and 
took  an  oath  of  subjection  to  the  Papal  authority. 
Boniface,  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  fresh  mission- 
aries from  England,  returned  with  alacrity  to  the  scene 

he  con- 


toFrwlaad.  Gf  his  pastoral  care.    Passing  through  Hesse 


mined  to  end  his  life  at  the  spot  on  which  he  had  begun 
his  missionary  undertakings.   He  returned  to  Friesland  J^'J.',' 
by  the  Rhine ;  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  Eoban, 
the  second  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  he  brought  numerous 
Pagans  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.    He  had  ap- 
pointed a  day  to  confirm  those  whom  he  had  previously 
baptized;  and  in  expectation  of  their  attendance,  be 
had  encamped  with  his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bordne,  a  river  which  was  then  the  boundary  between 
East  and  West  Friesland.    On  the  appointed  day  be 
beheld  not  the  new  converts  whom  he  expected,  but  a  jj^j^ 
troop  of  fierce  Pagans  armed  with  shields  and  lances. 
His  servants  prepared  for  resistance,  but  Boniface  re- 
pressed their  ardour,  and  prepared  his  companions,  as  him- 


firmed  by  imposition  of  hands  several  converts  who  had    self  was  prepared,  for  martyrdom.  The  Pagans  attacked 


already  been  baptized,  and  exerted  himself  vigorously 
in  suppressing  idolatry.    Charles  Martel,  whose  domi- 
nions extended  over  Germany,  distinguished  the  zealous 
Bishop  by  the  protection  of  regal  authority. 
His  cone-      Boniface,  however,  retained  a  strong  attachment  for 
with  DanM  hi>  *****  Country,  and  his  early  friends.    His  intimacy 
Ri.hop  of  ' w,th  Daniel.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  never  inter- 
Winches-   rupted,  and  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  those  two 
ter.  Prelates  is  highly  interesting.    From  England,  Boni- 

face was  constantly  supplied  with  fellow-labourers,  in 
whom  he  found  consolation  under  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  His  mission  was  obstructed 
by  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  Ecclesiastics  under  his 

Sovernment,  and  he  was  often  involved  in  doubts  how 
e  should  regulate  his  own  conduct  towards  them.  If 
he  avoided  all  communication  with  them,  he  might 


them  with  fury,  and  slew  the  whole  company,  fifty-two 
in  number,  besides  Boniface  himself.  The  Christian 
Germans  resented  his  death  by  an  attack  upon  the  mur- 
derers, and  the  memory  of  Boniface  is  still  reverently 
preserved  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Germans. 

Boniface  was  not  the  only  missionary  who  attempted 
to  deliver  the  nations  of  Germany  from  the  bondage  of 
Pagan  superstition ;  many  others  signalized  their  zeal 
in  the  same  pious  undertaking.  Corbinian,  a  French  < 
Benedictine  Monk,  after  having  laboured  with  great 
dilicence  in  planting  c~|~t  Bavaria  and  other 
Countries,  became  Bishop  of  Freisingen.  Firmin,  a  *"^D- 
native  of  Gaul,  preached  the  Gospel  under  various  kinds 
of  suffering  and  opposition,  in  Alsatia  and  Helvetia. 
The  missionaries  of  this  Century  would  fill  a  numerous 
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B**y.  catalogue,  but  as  they  are  of  no  great  reputation,  they 
may  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

teric         But  Idolatry  experienced  the  attacks  of  a  more  for- 

*«t»M  mjdable  adversary  than  any  Christian  Priest,  in  the 
P«»on  of  Charlemagne.    At  the  conclusion  of  this  Cen- 

Muu.  tury,  that  Emperor  turned  his  arms  against  the  German 
Saxons,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  their 
rebellious  spirit,  but  of  abolishing  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. He  expected  that  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  soften  their  ferocity.  This  project,  however  wise 
in  theory,  was  difficult  in  practice  ;  his  first  attempt  to 
convert  the  vanquished  Saxons  was  defeated,  for  he  made 
use  of  Bishops  and  Monks  whose  exhortations  were 
vain.  More  forcible  means  were  afterwards  used,  and 
that  warlike  people,  allured  by  promises  of  favour,  or 
awed  by  threats  of  punishment,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  baptized  by  missionaries  expressly  sent  by  the  Empe- 
ror. Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  the  most  valiant  among 


the  Saxon  Chiefs,  attempted  to  extirpate  the  profession  Eccto- 
ot  Christianity  by  the  same  violent  methods  through  «»*ticAl 
which  it  had  been  planted;  but  the  courage  and  wisdom  ^.'vn,^ 
of  Charlemagne  ultimately  engaged  those  two  warriors  to  and  villth 
make  a  public  and  solemn  confession  of  their  Christian  Centuries. 
Faith,  and  to  promise  an  adherence  to  it  duriug  the  re-  >  ■  ' 
muinder  of  their  days.    Bishops  were  appointed,  and 
Monasteries  and  Schools  were  founded,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  continue  the  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  state  of  the  Western 
Church  in  the  Vllth  and  VII Ith  Centuries.  To  enter 
minutely  into  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  would 
involve  a  repetition  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Byzan- 
tine Histories,  or  would  anticipate  the  Biographical 
notices  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
Controversies  and  Heresies,  upou  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  separately. 
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MAXIMUS,  DIED  A.  D.  682. 

LATIN  WRITERS. 
ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE. 
ALDHF.LM,  DIED  709. 
THEODORE. 
JULIAN  rOMERILS. 
CR1SCOMUS. 


GERMAN  US. 
OOSMAS. 

JOHANNES  DAMASCENES,  DIED  A.  O,  750. 

(VNCELLUS. 

THEOPHANE8. 

LATIN  WRITERS. 
REDE,  DIED  A.  D.  735. 
ALCUIN,  DIED  A.  D.  504. 
JOHANNES  BRIOENA. 
PAULINOS. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Vllth  Century  is  remarkably  barren  of  Writers, 
and  several  circumstances  contributed  to  the  declension 
of  Learning.  First,  may  be  reckoned  the  irruption  of 
the  Saracens ;  secondly,  the  prevalence  of  the  Monothe- 
lite  Heresy ;  and  thirdly,  the  increasing  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  Church.  The  VII Ith  Century  is  of  the  same 
complexion,  and  we  shall  find  few  Writers  distinguished 
either  for  edition  or  genius*  The  Eastern  Church 
was  distracted  by  the  linage  wmivtcaj,  ium!  «uuout£ 


•  The  Vllth  Century  ij  styled  SraAiai  MmctAeJitmim ;  the 
Vllllfc  Century  Smeu/um  Eicv«o</«/inrat. 
VOL.  XI. 


5  Vllth  AND  VIHth  CENTURIES. 

the  Iconoduli  destroyed  or  suppressed  all  writings  which 
opposed  their  superstitions.  From  the  catalogue  of 
obscure  authors,  we  will  extract  notices  of  the  most 
remarkable. 

SOPHRON1US 

was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  hating  first  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Philosophy,  became  a  Monk, 
and  was  finally  raised  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  chief!)  remarkable  for  the  controversies  which 
he  carried  on  against  the  Monothelites.  When  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  Sophro- 
nius,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  was  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  his  Religion,  but  he  died  shortly  after  that 
calamitous  event. 

Dupin,  torn.  i.  p.  261.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  L  p.  579. 

ANTIOCHUS 

was  a  Monk  of  Palestine,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Monastery  of  St.  Saba.  He  was  of  a  very  superstitious 
disposition,  and  composed  a  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Serip- 
tuies,  or  a  Summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  contained  in 
one  hundred  ami  thirty  Homilies.  This  is  his  only 
Work  extant,  except  a  Life  of  St.  Euphrotyne,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monastery  of  St  Saba. 
Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  tom.i.  p.  576. 

ISYCHIUS,  OR  HESYCHIUS 

was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
several  Books  of  Scripture,  and  some  Homilies  which 
are  still  extant,  besides  on  Ecclesiastical  History  which 
is  lost. 

Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  572. 

MAXIMUS 
560—662, 

holds  the  first  rank  among  the  G  reeks  of  the  VHlh  Cen- 
tury.   He  was  born  at  Constantinople,  and  held  a  con- 
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fidential  situation  in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  He  me- 
lius. When  that  Prince  wa»  seduced  by  the  Monotlie- 
lit*  Heresv,  Maximus  indignantly  lea  the  Court,  and 
retired  into  a  Monastery  near  Constantinople.  Ilia 
literary  labours  were  almost  entirely  devoUd  to  the 
Monothelite  controversy,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripturea.  His  ttyle,  on 
count  of  it"  involution*,  is  obscure,  and  moreovi 
Cave,  HUt.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  586. 

GERMANUS 

was  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  has  obtained  a  no- 
toriety for  his  violent  zeal  in  favour  of  Image-worship. 
For  his  pertinacity  in  opposing  the  edicts  of  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  he  was  removed  l'rotn  his  Bishopric,  but 
ended  his  life  in  retirement  and  peace. 
Cave,  HUt.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  621. 

COSMAS 

acquired  the  appellation  of  Hagiopolites,  on  account  of 
his  proficiency  in  Polite  Literature.  Having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens,  he  was  carried  to  Damascus,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  Preceptor  of  that  consummate 
master  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  whom  we  are  next 
about  to  notice. 

JOHANNES  DAMASCENUS. 
oa.  750. 

This  eminent  writer,  who  was  called  Damaacenua 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  Chrysorrhoas  from  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  was  also  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Mansus.  that  being  his  patronymic,*  His  lather 
held  a  station  in  the  Saracenic  Court,  to  which  himself 
succeeded.  Having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  from 
the  Khali!"  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  his  Preceptor  Cos- 
mns  was  the  companion  of  his  journey.  At  Jerusalem 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Order  of  Priesthood,  and  soon 
after  he  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saba,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Ilis  Works.  "'s  writings  are  numerous,  and  illustrate  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  he  was  tinctured  with  the 
superstition  of  his  Age,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
Image  vorship.f  His  Works  have  been  collected  in 
two  volumes  folio;  the  best  edition  is  tliat  of  Puris,  1712. 

Bayle,  Diet.  torn.  ii.  p.  950.  Spanhcim,  HUt.  Chriit. 
s«c.  viii.  and  HUt.  Imag.  Reilit.  sec.  2.  num.  13.  Cave, 
HUt  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  621. 

SYNCELLUS  AND  TIIEOPHANES 

were  two  writers  on  the  Byzantine  History.  The 
Chroitieon  of  Syucellus  was  in  a  great  measure  bor- 
rowed without  acknowledgment  from  the  Work  of 
Eusebius.  That  of  Tbeophanes  in  its  style  is  rude,  and 
in  its  matter  replete  with  contradictions. 
Cave.  HUt.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  641. 


ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE. 


*  Tn  Mwrwf,  Max  run  I  flint.  Thin  In  i»  imum.1  in  lha  ArU  at 
the  Niccae  Council,  iu  which  Hit  bora  a  dutinguuhed  |MXt,  and  by 
BuicUi.    Spii.hrim,  Ilitl.  Chritl.  sac  viii. 

f  Baromu*,  *  favourable  witoet «,  confeusi  of  him,  M  mrnHut  rj** 
T'"  jfldm  raci/Avrr,  rl  comflnnbtu  iptum  tcalert  nniraii.  Care, 

tj&*  tuCB>  1*  T*»  6s44» 


The  Latin  writers  of  theVIIih  and  Vlllth  Centuries 
were  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Greeks.  Isidore  go- 
verned the  Church  of  Seville  for  forty  years.  He  was 
born  in  the  Vlth  Century,  but  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  V'llth.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  bis  Works  is  his  Collec- 
tion of  Sentences  out  of  Gregory.  The  Mosarabic 
Liturgy,  which  became  the  text  Book  of 
ship,  was  principally  front  his  hand. 

ALDHELM 
oa.  709. 

was  of  English  birth,  and  of  Regal  descent,  bat  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  France  and  Italy.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  Country,  he  embraced  the  Monastic 
life,  and  became  Abbot  of  Malmsbury.  Having  passed 
more  than  thirtv  year*  in  this  seclusion,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Sherbom.  In  the  Paschal  contro- 
versy which  so  long  divided  the  British  and  Saxon 
Churches,  he  sustained  a  distinguished  part.  According 
to  Camden,  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Bede,*  hia 
erudition  was  various.  His  book  on  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy is  lost,  but  several  Poems  remain,  Concerning 
the  ChriUian  Life,  which  exhibit  no  striking  marks  of 
genius. 

Cave,  HUL  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  595.    Collier,  Eccl.  HUt 
vol.  i.  p.  121. 

THEODORE 

was  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Biogra- 
phy of  this  Prelate  may  be  seen  under  the  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Besides  his  famous  Penitential*, 
there  are  extant  of  his  writings,  1.  Capitula  EcdeMtastica, 
120.  2.  EpUtola  Theodori  ad  AElhrlr.-dum  Mrrciorum 
R-gem  de  amicidd  inter  te  et  JVilfridum  Epitcopum 
Eboracentem  quam  injmti  diponi  curaverat  Theodora! 
redinte°rata.  A  pud  (hiil.  Malmshur.  de  UtU.  Pontif. 
lib.  iii.  fol.  151.  et  Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  13S3. 
Cave,  HUL  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  592. 

JULIAN  POMERIUS 

was  a  native  of  Toledo,  and  ultimately  elevated  to  its 
Archbishopric.    Such  of  his  writings  as  are  still  extant, 
were  chiefly  in  confutation  of  the  Jews,  and  several  of 
his  tracts  both  in  prose  and  verse  are  lost. 
Cave,  HUt.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  596. 

CRISCONIUS 
FLOS.  690, 

was  an  African  Bishop,  but  of  what  city  does  not  ap- 
pear. He  was  the  author  of  two  books  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Law,  the  one  being  an  Abridgement  and  the  other 
a  Concordance  of  the  Canons.  He  also  wrote  a  Poem 
on  the  wars  and  victories  of  Patriciua  over  the  ! 
which  is  lost. 

MU*.  Mill.  I.  p.  000. 


Ectl*. 

WriLi,  ti 
Dm  Vi:4 
anil  Vtlld 


•  fir 


lain  ;  mi  at  trnmomt  itUidai,  et  tmj*- 


BrJr,  £«/.  Hi*,  lib.  v.  e.  19. 
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BEDE. 
672—735. 

Th«  Venerable  Bede.  as  he  is  universally  and  justly 
styled,"  wu  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  in 
a  village  now  called  Farrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  Concerning  his  parents,  Biography  is  silent,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  poor.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  deprived  of  them  in  his  infancy,  and 
that  he  was  placed  by  bis  kindred  in  the  Monastery  of 
Wearmouth.  His  youthful  days  were  passed  in  that 
retirement,  until  he  became  capable  of  professing  the 
discipline  in  which  he  had  been  educated  :  he  was  then 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  Monastery  of  Jerrow.  In 
these  two  Religious  Houses,  situated  scarcely  five  miles 
f  rom  each  other,  Bede  passed  and  ended  his  days. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  lie  was  ordained  a 
Deacon,  anil  in  his  "thirtieth  year  was  admitted  to  the 
Order  of  Priesthood.  We  are  not  informed  who  the 
instructors  of  Bede  were,  but  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  ability  of  the  teachers  in  the  Benedictine 
Monasteries  from  the  noble  Libraries  with  which  they 
were  furnished.  So  (Treat  was  the  progress  of  Bede 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  Learning,  that  his  fame  had 
spread  to  the  Continent,  and  Sergius  I.,  at  that  time 
Roman  Pontiff,  invited  him  to  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Western  Church,  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  some 
Ecclesiastical  disputes,  then  warmly  agitated  ;  an  offer 
which  he  declined. 

The  course  of  his  life  and  studies  is  thus  described  by 
himself.  "  From  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  Order  of 
Priesthood  1o  mv  fifty-ninth  year,  I  have  employed 
myself  in  briefly  noting  from  the  Works  of  the  venerable 
Fathers,  those  thing*  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  me  and  mine,  and  in  adding 
something  to  the  form  of  their  sense  and  interpretation." 

A  Monastic  life,  above  any  other,  must  be  barren  of 
events,  and  the  chief  celebrity  of  Bede  arose  from  his 
Lectures.  His  death  is  described  in  the  following  man- 
ner by  his  pupil  Cuthbert.  "  He  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  infirmity  of  frequent  short  breathing,  yet  without 
pain,  about  two  weeks  before  Easter  Day,  and  so  he 
continued  joyful,  employed  in  returning  daily,  or  rather 
hourly,  thanks  to  God.  till  the  day  of  Ascension.  He 
gave  lessons  to  us  his  disciples  every  day,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  it  was  employed  in  singing  Psalms. 
The  nights  he  passed  almost  without  sleep,  yet  rejoicing 
and  giving  thanks,  unless  when  a  little  slumber  inter- 
vened. When  he  waked,  he  resumed  his  accustomed 
devotions,  and  with  expanded  liands  ceased  not  to  utter 
thanksgivings.  He  recited  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  '  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God,*  admonishing  us  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  the 
mind.  He  sang  the  Antiphono;  according  to  our  cus- 
tom and  his  own,  of  which  one  is  *  O  King  of  glory, 
Lord  of  virtues,  leave  us  not  orphans,  but  send  the  pro- 
raise  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  Troth,  upon  us.  Alle- 
liiiah.'  When  he  came  to  the  words  4  Spirit  of  Truth,' 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  much,  and  we  wept  with 


•  The  Irgeno..?  ,»ory  of  j),e  origin  of  the  title  inform*  u»  that 
ne  of  hi*  »cho!»r»  wilnnn  iu —  „„  k>>  m»t.-r. 


Hact*nti*/oui  lit  J, 
B»in«  unaUc  to  dincovt-r  any  ym\vt  entthrt,  in  hi»  nerjiVxity  he  fell 
salt-en,  and  when  he  nwoke  he  Cnuul  the  vrnw  filled  u(>  Ik*  l*low, 
Hac  tunl  in  foni  Bei*  VENEBjaiLi*  cm. 


him."    After  mentioning  that  Bede  was  even  then  oc-  Bede- 
cupied  in  translating  St.  John's  Gospel  into  Saxon,  his  "•>>♦*•' 
pupil  adds,  "  When  he  came  to  the  third  festival  before  ^  VUO» 
the  Ascension  day,  his  breathing  began  to  be  very  ,nd  Vlllth 
strongly  affected,  and  his  feet  to  swell.    All  that  day  Centuries, 
he  dictated  cheerfully,  and  sometimes  said, '  Make  haste,  v""""v""~-> 
I  know  not  how  long  I  may  contain.    My  Maker  may 
call  me  away  very  soon.'    He  passed  that  whole  night 
in  watching  and  devotion,  and  in  the  morning  com- 
manded us  to  write  diligently  what  we  had  begun.  This 
being  done,  we  walked  till  the  third  hour  with  the 
relics  of  the  Saints,  as  the  custom  of  the  day  required. 
One  of  us  was  with  him  who  said,  'There  is  yet,  beloved 
master,  one  chapter  wanting,  will  it  not  be  unpleasant 
to  you  to  be  asked  any  more  questions  r*   He  answered, 
'  Not  at  all ;  take  your  pen,  prepare  it.  and  write  with 
speed !'    He  did  so.    At  the  ninth  hour,  he  said  to  me. 
■  I  have  some  valuables  in  my  litllc  chest ;  but  run 
quickly  and  bring  the  Presbyters  of  the  Monastery  to 
me,  that  I  may  distribute  my  small  presents."    He  ad- 
dressed each,"  and  exhorted  them  to  attend  to  their 
Masses  and  Prayers.    They  wept  when  he  told  them 
that  they  would  see  him  no  more,  but  he  snid  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  return  to  the  Being  who  had  formed 
him  out  of  nothing.    He  conversed  in  this  manner 
cheerfully  till  the  evening,  when  the  boy  said,  4  Dear 
master,  one  sentence  still  is  wunting.' '  Write  it  quickly.' 
exclaimed  Bede.    When  it  was  finished,  he  said,  'Take 
my  head  in  your  hands  for  I  shall  delight  to  sit  opposite 
the  holy  place  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  |  ray, 
and  where  I  can  invoke  my  Father.'    When  he  was 
placed  on  the  pavement,  he  repeated  the  Gloria  Patri, 
and  expired  in  the  effort."*  «r„t. 

The  Theological  Works  to  which  Bede  alludes  in  the  Wonts, 
passage  above'  quoted,  consist  of*  Commentaries  on  the 
Jloty"Seriphirc»,  Homiltr*,  Liven  of  Saints,  and  Ealeti- 
astiral  History.  And  those  comprise  three-fourths  of 
all  his  writings.t  He  has  commented  on  every  Book 
of  the  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  ihe  Revelations,  and 
he  has  introduced  on  each,  as  much  learning  and  know- 
ledge as  any  individual  could  at  that  time  accumulate 
by  the  most  patient  research.  His  Treatise  on  the 
Trinity  is  a  Commentary  on  the  Tract  of  Bocthius  on 
that  subject.  1 1  is  Mentations  on  the  tad  words  of  our 
Saviour  display  great  devotional  sensibility.  His  Ho- 
milies must,  in  the  dearth  of  knowledge  which  then 
prevailed,  have  been  abundantly  useful.  H<s  Lives  of 
Religious  persons  are  disfigured  with  absurd  legends, 
but  as  thev  were  the  object  of  general  admiration  and 
belief  in  his  day,  his  credulity  was  no  more  lhau  the 
credulity  belonging  to  the  Age.  „  ,  . 

Of  all  his  Works,  the  most  valuable  is  the  Ecrtesta*. 
tical  History  of  the  Nation  of  the  Auglrt,  which,  while 
it  treats  professedly  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  different  Saxon  Kingdoms,  contains  a  most  all 
which  we  know  of  the  History  of  their  more  early 
Princes.  His  industry  and  abilities  iu  this  department 
may  be  best  estimated  if  we  recollect  that  all  not*«  of 
public  transactions  ceased  with  him.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection to  his  History  arises  from  its  marvels. 

The  style  of  Bede  is  plain  and  unaffected,  seldom 
eloquent,  and  often  homelv.  bn<  clear  and  prec.se     II. s 
or  reading  is  undisputed ;  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Ecclesiastics  of  his  limes,  and  while  Ins  earning 


•  Smith'*  B»-di*.  r>- 

t  Six  folio  volume*  uut  or  eight. 
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qualified  him  for  the  highest  stations  in  the  Church, 
his  humility  kept  him  in  one  of  the  lowest.  Instead  of 
being,  as  he  might  have  been,  a  munificent  patron  of 
learned  men,  he  chose  the  laborious  life  of  a  Monk,  an 
author,  and  a  teaclter,  iu  one  of  the  most  remote  pans 
of  his  native  Island. 

p.  616 — 61S.  Life  of  Beit, 
Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo- 
Muratori,  Antiq.  Italic.  Med. 


Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  torn.  i. 
prefixed  to  his  Works. 
Saxons,  book  is.  ch.  vi. 
JEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  325. 


ALCUIN,  OR  ALBINUS 

was  a  native  of  York  or  its  neighbourhood,  although  some 
writers  have  fixed  his  birth  in  the  vicinity  of  London* 
He  is  said  to  haw  been  one  of  the  disciples  of  Bcde. 
By  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  School  in  that  Archicpiscopal  city.  His 
reputation  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  Gnul  and 
Germany  to  his  Lectures,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
.  notice  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  of  that  Prince  to  reside  in  his  Court.t  diffused 
a  taste  for  Learning  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  numbered  the  most  distinguished  Prelates 
and  Statesmen  urnong  his  scholars.  When  in  his  old 
age  he  retired  from  the  splendour  and  intrigues  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  many  followed  him  to  his  retreat  at 
Tours,  where  he  continued  his  favourite  occupation  of 
teaching  till  his  death.  His  Works  are  numerous  ;X 
they  consist  principally  of  Poems,  Elementary  Introduc  - 
tions to  the  different  Sciences,  Treatises  on  a  variety  of 
Theological  subjects,  and  Epistles  to  the  most  celebrated 
characters  or  his  Age.  His  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverb*  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  a  Treatise  on 
Orthography,  and  on  Music,  are  lost. 

Hiit.  Lit.  lie  la  France,  torn.  ir.  p.  295.  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  637—639.  Spauheim,  Hist.  Christ. 
siec.  viii.  sec.  10. 

JOHANNES  ERIGENA 

was  another  disciple  of  Bede,  and  distinguished  for  the 
ocutencss  of  his  intellect  as  w  ell  a*  for  the  extent  of  his 
Learning.  He  was  by  birth  nn  Irishman,  but  was  well 
skilled  in  Grecian  Literature,  for  he  translated  from  that 
Language  a  Work  of  Dionvsius,  and  the  Scholia  of 
MuximiiK  on  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  dedicated  the 
latter  Work  to  Charlemagne,  at  whose  command  he 
had  undertaken  it.  At  the  request  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
superiors,  he  wrote  against  Godcschallus  on  Predesti- 
nation, but  his  principal  Work  was  a  Treatise.  De  Dhi- 
sione  Nature,  a  Dialogue  which  is  distinguished  for  its 
Aristotcl  ian  acutcness  and  extensive  information.  In  a 
subsequent  Age  it  was  condemned,  and  Pope  Hono- 


*  He  hitiMclf  sars  that  be  wai  born  end  educated  at  York. 
Mulm.b.  De  Or  it.  Reg,  p.  24. 

f  He  acquired  great  richei  by  the  favour  of  Charlemagne.  He 
w*»  indrvd  reproached  on  that  account,  and  he  does  not  deny  the 
(Uct,  but  affirms  that  wealth  had  not  corrupted  lus  mind.  "  It  ii  one 
tiling  to  ponseaa  the  world  ;  it  is  another  to  be  puwrucd  by  it." 
Alb.  Ep.  p.  927  . 

I  They  «™  published  by  Du  Chesne  at  Pari,,  in  1617 


rius  III.  issued  a  Bull  declaring  that  it  "  abounded  with  Seek- 
worms  of  Heretical  depravity."    Excommunication  was  liaotkd 
denounced  against  all  who  should  retain  in  their  posses-  ^ri!'^«' 
•ion  a  copy  of  so  dangerous  a  Work*  ^  y,,J| , 

Erigena  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  Royal  favour.  King  Centum 
Charles  the  Bald,  one  day.  when  they  were  feasting  wy^' 
opposite  to  each  other,  took  occasion  to  give  him  a  gentle 
rebuke  for  some  irregularity  by  asking  him,  Quid  dis- 
tat  inter  Solum  ti  ScotumPt  The  Philosopher  re* 
plied  with  ready  wit,  Mcnsa  tantum.  The  Emperor 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  smile  at  the  re- 
partee. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Alfred  invited  Erigena  to 
England,  and  rewarded  his  talents  by  settling  him  at 
Malmesbury.  His  life  ended  unfortunately,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  was  stabbed  by  the  boys  whom  he  taught. 
This  story  is  related  also  of  Erigena,  Abbot  of  Ethelingey, 
but  the  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  Jo- 
hannes Erigena  had  been  removed  from  Malmesbury  to 
Ethelingey.  A  difficulty  less  capable  of  explanation  is, 
how  one  and  the  same  Erigena  could  have  been  the 
disciple  of  Bede  and  the  literary  companion  of  Alfred, 
or  a  contemporary  of  Charles  the  Bald.  These  ana- 
chronisms cauuol  be  settled. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  45.  Turner,  Hid.  of  the 
Anglo- Saxons,  book  ix.  ch.  vi. 

PAU  LINUS, 

an  eminent  Grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
rewarded  by  the  patronage  of  Charlemagne,  who  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  See  of  Aquileia,  in  which  station 
he  proved  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Feliciana.  Be- 
sides a  Treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  some  controversial 
Books  against  the  Felkians,  he  wrote  some  Sacred 
Poems. 

Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  sax.  viii.  sec.  10.  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  696.    Art.  Sanclor.  lorn.  i. 

OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  VHth  AND  VHIth 
CENTURIES. 

Fredegarius  the  Historian  claims  the  first  place  in 
the  list  of  minor  Writers.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 
many, of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  wrote  a  Trea- 
tise entitled  De  unilate  Fidei,  which  is  last,  but  his 
Epistles  are  still  extant.  Eginhard  is  known  for  his 
Life  of  Charlemagne.  Churlemagnc  himself  is  placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  authors.  f  The  laws  which  are 
known  by  the  title  of  Capitularia,  a  Tract  concerning 
Images,  with  several  Epistlta,  are  attributed  to  him, 
though  it  Is  highly  probable  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  those  illustrious  characters  whom  he  so 
munificently  patronised. 

•  The  BuU  is  contained  at  length  in  Fabric.  BA.  A/eJ.bb.ix.402. 
It  is  dated  10  Kal.  Feb.  1225. 
t  Mart.  Wert.  333. 

j  Yet,  according  to  his  Biographer,  this  groat  Prince  was  unable 
to  write.  Tent  aba  I  el  tcrAert ;  luhuJato  el  codmt/o§  ad  Aoc  tjt  /ce> 
tu/v  tub  rervkoJAus  ciratmfem  toJfial ;  ul  cum  vacuum  Itmptu  < 
manum  efigiandis  Uteris  aaue/acent.  Sett  f-arum  protperi  i 
mchtmtms.    Kg  in  hard,  Vit.  ~ 
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629. 


Vlllth  CENTUET. 

FELICIANB. 

ICONOCLASTS. 

ICONODULI. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

These  two  Centuries  are  remarkable  for  the  progress 
of  ancient  Heresies,  rather  than  for  the  establishment  of 
new.  The  opinions  propagated  by  Arius  were  extended 
in  Italy,  and  the  Lombards  openly  espoused  his  doc 
trioet,  in  preference  to  the  Nicene.  In  Britain  the 
Pelagians  continued  to  excite  the  warmest  dissensions.* 
The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  acquired  new  vigour 
under  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  from  whom  they  not 
only  received  protection  but  encouragement,  t  A  modi- 
fication of  the  Manichean  doctrine,  the  followers  of 
which  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Paulicians, 
had  its  rise  in  this  Century ;  but  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torians have  reserved  a  more  particular  account  of  that 
Sect  until  the  IXth  Century,  during  which  they  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  support  a  war  with  the  Greeks. 
But  one  Sect  arose  in  the  Vllth  Century  whose  History 
from  its  connection  with  other  transactions  merits  a 


THE  MONOTHELITES. 

This  Heresy  was  derived  from  the  Eutychian  doc- 
•  trine,  and  it  arose  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Herachus.  It  had  its  rise  from  an  ill-digested  and  un- 
timely project  of  that  Emperor,  to  restore  the  Nesto- 
rians to  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  project  on  his  return  from  the  Persian 
war,  he  held  two  conferences,  the  one  with  a  certain 
person  named  Paul,  a  man  of  great  credit  and  authority 
among  the  Armenian  Monophysites.  and  the  other  with 
Athanasius,  the  Calholic  Bishop  of  Hierapolis.  These 
conferences  had  for  their  object  the  peace  and  concord 
of  the  Church.  Both  Paul  and  Athanasius  assured  the 
Emperor  that  the  Monophysites  might  be  induced  to 
receive  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
thereby  to  terminate  their  controversy  with  the  Greeks, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  would  give  their  assent  to 
the  following  proposition,  viz.,  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
there  was,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  but  one 
will,  and  one  operation.    Heraclius  communicated  the 

*  Hede,  Hit.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 

f  The  famous  Testament  of  Mohammed  waa  brought  from  the 
East  in  tbe  Vlth  Century  by  PaciBcus  Sealigrr,  a  Capuchin  Monk. 
It  wit  first  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  Paris.  This  docu- 
ment is  considered  by  the  beat  writers,  as  the  forgery  of  some  Ara- 
Hsn  Monks,  with  a  view  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  Mohammedan 


yoke. 


>  of  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  its  genuine- 


//if/.  rti/H-..«  4l,*u»dnn.  p.  168.  Jn  this  Testamentary 
Diploma,  Mohammed  ]Tutnises  «•«»  »~.j«._u_  a—  cl^.^.  i 
his  dominions  tbe  quiet  and  undUturbed  enjoyment  of  their  Reli- 

and  possessi 


gum,  and  of  their  temporal  advantages  and  possessions.  Accord- 
ingly the  Ncstorian  Chrintians  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
favour  ami  confidence  (n.d»r  the  successors  of  Mohammed.  Ro- 
nauJot,  //iff.  /'a/riorc*.  Mestmjrin.  p.  163-1C8. 


A.  D. 

633. 


proposal  to  Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  Heresies 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  Monophysite  by  profession,  and  oftheVIIth 
that  Prelate  delivered  his  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  »"d  Vlllth 
will  and  one  operation  after  the  union  of  the  two  ^ 
might  be  adopted  without  departing  from  the 
i  of  the  Chalcedonian  Council. 
Flattering  as  was  the  first  appearance  of  this  project,  Edict  of 
it  was  soon  changed.  The  Emperor  published  an  Edict 
in  favour  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived if  not  with  general  approbation,  yet  without 
serious  opposition.  Some  Ecclesiastics  refused  obe- 
dience, but  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
received  it  without  hesitation,  and  from  the  See  of  Jeru- 
salem, at  that  time  vacant,  no  opinion  could  be  received. 
The  consent  of  the  Romish  Pontiff  was  deemed  unne- 
cessary in  an  affair  which  belonged  solely  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  Cyrus,  who  had  been  raised  by  Heraclius  from 
the  Bishopric  of  Phasis  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria, assembled  a  Council,  by  the  Vllth  Canon  of  which 
the  doctrine  of  Monothelitism,  or  one  will,  was  solemnly 
confirmed.  Hence  Cvrus  has  been  generally  esteemed  Anthor  of 
the  founder  of  the  Sect.  The  decree  of  the  Alexandrian  the  llmVT- 
Synod,  bringing  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
nearer  to  the  Eutychian  system,  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  numbers  of  the  Eutychians,  who  were  dispersed 
throughout  Egypt,  Armenia,  und  other  remote  Pro- 
vinces, returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But  in 
the  Council  of  Alexandria  there  was  one  dissentient,  who 
carried  his  opposition  to  the  Monothelite  doctrine  further 
than  the  limits  of  mere  argument,  and  hostility  in  debate. 
Sophronius,  a  Monk  of  Palestine,  had  opposed  the 
decree  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  with  violence;  but  his 
opposition  was  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year,  however,  he  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  Patri- 
archate of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  soon  exercised  his  autho- 
rity by  summoning  a  Council,  and  condemning  the 
Monothelite  as  a  branch  of  the  Eutychian  system.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  formal  condemnation,  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  Honorius,  the  11  Ornish  Pontiff,  to  his  side,  but 
his  efforts  were  vain.  Sergius,  who  at  that  time  filled 
the  Sec  of  Constantinople,  informed  Honorius  of  tlte 
state  of  the  question,  and  the  Pontiff  determined  in 
favour  of  the  Monolhelite  doctrine. 

In  order  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  commotions  to  EciAetu  of 
which  this  division  of  opinion  had  given  rise,  Heraclius  Ilerachna. 
issued  an  Edict  co  nposed  by  Sergius,  and  entitled  the     a.  d. 
Ecthetit,  or  Exposition  of  the  Faith,  in  which  nil  con-  639. 
trover*  ies  upon  the  question  whether  in  Christ  there  was 
a  double  operation,  were  prohibited,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  a  unity  of  Will  was  inculcated.    A  considerable 
number  of  the  Eastern  Bishops  declared  their  assent  to 
the  EcthesU,  and  above  all  by  Pyrrhus  who  succeeded 
Sergius  in  the  See  of  Constantinople.    A  similar  accep- 
tation was  obtained  from  the  metropolis  of  tbe  Eastern 
Church;  but  at  Rome   the  Ecth&i*  was  differently  It  is  con- 
received.    John  IV.  assembled  a  Council  iu  which  that  drained  at 
Exposition  was  condemned.  Romt' 

Neither  was  the  Monothelite  system  maintained  in 
the  Eastern  Church  any  longvr  than  during  the  life  of 
U«<w.lius.    The  rJmpcror  Constans  published  a  new  ■ 
Edict  under  the  name  of  the  Type>  or  Formulary,  sup-  |^JDO 
pressing  the  EcUutit,  and  enjoining  a  silence  on  both 
the  controverted  points  of  one  Will  and  one  Operation.  gjg 
This  silence  was  not  sufficient  for  either  of  the  contending 
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Hi»iory.    parties,  for  bolh  were  desirous  of  keeping;  alive  the  sub- 
ject of  contention.    They  excited  Margin,  Bishop  of 
to  oppose  the  pacific  Edict,  and  that  Pontiff  in  a 
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680. 
to 
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Council  of  one  hundred  and  five  Bishops,  having 
deinned  both  the  EctAttis  and  the  Type,  denounced  the 
most  tremendous  anathemata  on  the  Monothelites  and 
all  their  patrons  * 

The  Emperor  Coostans,  offended  at  these  haughty 
proceedings  of  Martin,  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  the  bland  of  Naxos,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  a  year.t  His  imprisonment  was 
attended  by  much  cruel  treatment ;  and  a  similar 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  opponents  of  the  Mo- 
nothelile  doctrine.t  Eugeums  and  Vitalianus,  the 
succeeding  Bishops  of  Rome,  were  more  moderate  and 
prudent  than  their  unfoi  immie  predecessor ;  and  the 
latter  received  Constats  with  the 
of  respect. 

The  (lames  of  contention,  though  suppressed,  were 
r»l  Council,  always  in  danger  of  breaking  forth  auew  ;  nnd  in  order 
to  extinguish  them,  Constantiuc-  Pnjjnnatus,  the  son  of 
Constant,  by  the  rnlvice  ofAgatho.  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
convened  the  Vlth  General  Council.  It  consisted  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty -nine  Bishops, 
among  wiioin  were  four  Legates  to  represent  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  that  "  Pope  of  another 
world,"  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
place  of  meeting  w:is  in  a  spacious  hall  of  (he  Imperial 
Palace  called  Trullux,  i.  e.  Cupola,  from  the  form  of  (he 
building.  The  President  oi  the  Council  was  Constan- 
tine  himself. 

The  MonotheUte  controversy  was  accurately  investi- 
gated from  its  beginning;  the  Epistle  of  Sophrunius  to 
Sergius,  the  rescripts  of  Honorius,  the  letters  of  Cyrus 
ami  Theodore  were  compared ;  and  a  unanimous  judg- 
ment was  passed.  I.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  denned 
to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  2.  The  Heresy  of  the 
Monothelites  and  Pope  Honorius  were  condemned, 
toother  with  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus,  and  Macarius. 
8.  Those  who  opposed  the  decree  of  the  Vlth  Council 
were  anathematized. 

The  truth,  or  the  falsehood,  of  the  Monothelite  tenets, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  fun-  with  which  they  were 
assailed  and  defended;  and  the  contending  parties 
mutually  disclaimed  the  errors  with  which  they  charged 
each  other.  1.  The  Monothelites  disclaimed  all  oon- 
n  with  the  Etitychians  and  Monophysites ;  but 
ntained  in  opposition  to  tliese  two  Sects,  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  distinct  natures  which  were  so 
united,  though  without  the  least  mixture  or  confusion, 
as  ia  form  by  their  union  only  One  Person.  2.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  endued  with 
such  a  will  or  faculty  of  volition,  that  it  wns  retained 
even  after  its  union  with  the  Divine  Nature.  For  accord- 
ing to  their  system  Christ  was  not  only  perfect  Cod, 
but  perfect  Man,  whence  it  followed  that  his  soul  was 
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i  held  ia  the  Ijilrr.in,  nnd  w»  summoned  by  Martin  ia 
roMiinnce  of  tlwo  advu-e  of  Maximus,  Abbot  of  (Vywn»lii,  n«r 
ChalewW     Tho  labour  to  gain  Muimut  to  the 

*"  iWuWy.    Fleury,  £c*/.  buak 

{  lie  divd  in  the  year  655. 

♦  Maximim  »n  »«nirKrri,  his  tongiw  eiit  out,  and  hi*  riirht 
h.iud  cut  off;  and  the  manned  AM**  was  then  banUu-d  Btul  itn- 
ptiM>urd  for  lile.    Ilia  tumJirruMit  look  nUee  in  6J4i,  and  bo  died 


endued  with  the  faculty  of  volition.  3.  They  denied  Heron 
that  this  faculty  of  volition  in  the  soul  of  Christ  was  of  tbeVUil 
absolutely  inactive,  maintaining  on  the  contrary  that  it  ■Pd  vltlt> 
cooperated  with  the  Divine  Will.  4.  They  therefore  ' 
virtually  attributed  to  Christ  two  Wills,  both  operative  ^"v"-' 
and  active  ;  although  they  affirmed  that  in  i 
he  had  but  one  Will  and  Operation.* 


ted. 


THE  MARONITES. 

These  were  in  fact  Monothelites,  who,  after  their  doc-  Their axm 
trine  had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  at  Constanti-  wbcucedV 
nople,  found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardaites.  or  1 
mountaineers  of  I.ibanus  and  Antilibanus.    About  the 
end  of  the  VI  1th  Century  they  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Maronites,  from  Maro,  their  first  Bishop    This  Sect 
retained  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  theXIIth 
century,  when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doctrine 
of  One  Will  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted  to  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Romish  Church.    The  most  learned  of 
the  Maronites  have  indeed  laboured  to  prove  that  their 
Communion  was  never  infected  with  the  Monothelite 
Heresy. 


THE  FELICIANS. 


Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgelln.  wns  consulted  by  Eltpand,  Oripn  of 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  decide  in  what  sense  Christ  the  Htrwr 
was  God.    The  answer  of  Felix  was,  that  Christ,  with 
respect  to  his  Divine  Nature,  was  tndy  and  properly 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  hence 
he  was  the  true  God,  together  with  the  l  ather  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.    But  that 
with  respect  to  his  Humanity,  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  by  adoption,  born  of  the  Virgin  by  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  thus  he  was  nominally  God.  Hence, 
according  to  the  opponents  of  the  Feliciana,  it  followed 
that  there  was  a  twofold  Souship  in  Chri&l,  and  that  He 
must  consist  of  two  Persons.    The  opinion  of  Felix  Mas 
considered  by  the  ortiiodox  as  nothing  more  than  a 
scion  of  the  Nestoriati  Heresy. 

The  doctrine  of  Felix  was  adopted  by  Elipand.  who.  Its  pro- 
being  the  Primate  of  Spain,  propagated  it  through  the  F**»- 
different  Provinces  of  that  Kingdom,  while  Felix  him- 
self contributed  to  spread  it  throughout  Narbonne  and 
other  parts  of  Gaul.    The  Roman  PontifT  Adrian  was 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  Felix,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ur- 
gella  was  successively  coudemued  by  the  Councils  of 
Narbonne,  Ratisbon,    Francfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
Koine,  t    He  was  at  length  obliged  by  the  Council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  retract  his  errors.    His  retractation 
was,  however,  merely  nominal,  for  lie  died  at  Lyons, 
whither  he  had  been  banished  by  Charlemagne,  in  the 
firm  belief  of  his  doctrine.    Elipuml  lived  securely  in 
Spain,  and  was  never  called  before  any  Synod  or  Coun-  Its  (bttow 
cil.    The  disciples  of  Felix  were  sometimes  known  c"  <-»lw 
under  the  name  of  Adoptians.J 

•  A  copious  aemunt  or  th«  Muanthelite  Hen-r  "*  eoofaiaed  ia 

the  \Ynrk«  «f  Int..-..  —  it-  ■  a  1  n-alm-  ua  Ibe  two  wills, 

and  in  h>»  Uo..k»  <>n  the  OHiodox  K.iilh. 

f  Th<!  Ciiiini  of  Norboiuie  wan  hutd  ad  "88,  that  of  Ratisboo 
a  I).  "92,  that  i.r  t'raiirfort  v  i>.  TCIi,  th.it  cf  R.imff  A.  d.  7M. 

}  Tin-  A'iiIm.m  who  hnvi*  wntieu  eonerriiing  the  Feliciana  ars 
cn>im<-ratrd  by  FaUiciua,  B.b!<vik.  Lot.  AttU.        tom.  ii.  p.  482. 
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The  controversy  on  Image  worship  which 
in  a  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
cannot  be  more  commodiously  related,  than  by  daseiry- 
injr  the  party  which  incurred  the  condemnation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  the  Heretics  of  the  Vllth  Cen- 
tury, although  without  assenting  to  that  decision .• 

The  beginning  of  this  unhappy  dispute  has  been 
placed  in  the  reign  of  Phillipicus  Bardanes,  Empe- 
ror of  the  Greeks.  That  Prince,  by  the  advice  of 
John,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ordered  a  picture 
which  represented  the  Vlth  General  Council  to  be 
removed  from  its  place  in  the  Church  of  St*.  Sophia. 
His  dislike  to  the  picture  was  occasioned  by  his  hatred  of 
the  Council  which  had  condemned  the  Monolhelites 
whose  cause  he  espoused.  Bardanes,  satisfied  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  sent  an  order  to  Home  for  the  removal 
of  all  similar  pictures  from  the  churches.  So  far,  how- 
ever was  this  order  from  producing  the  desired  effect, 
that  Constantino,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  published  a  formal 
protest  against  the  Imperial  Edict.  His  disobedience 
to  it  was  expressed  by  his  actions  as  well  as  by  his 
words.  He  commanded  six  pictures  representing  the 
six  General  Councils  to  be  placed  in  the  porch  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter;  and  to  render  his  contempt  of  the 
Emperor  more  public,  he  assembled  a  Council  at  Rome, 
in  which  Burdanes  was  condemned  as  an  apostate  from 
the  true  Religion.  Constonline  at  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute  gained  a  decisive  victory,  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  revolution  deprived  Bardanes  of  the  Im- 
perial'throne- 
Under  the  two  Emperors  who  succeeded  Bardanes 
the  controversy  appears  to  have  been  suppressed ;  but 
when  Leo  the  Isaurian  assumed  the  purple,  it  broke 
out  with  redoubled  fury.  Leo,  disgusted  at  the  super- 
stitious veneration  shown  by  the  Greeks  to  Images,  and 
feeling  the  reproach  which  the  abuse  had  drawn  on  the 
Christian  Religion,  determined  to  extirpate  the  evil  if  it 
were  possible.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  an  Edict, 
prohibiting  the  adoration  or  worship  of  Images,  which 
some  Writers  have  misrepresented  as  an  injunction  to 
destroy  them.  For  he  expressly  commanded  that  they 
should  be  placed  higher  iu  the  Churches  in  order  that 
odorutiou  of  them  might  be  prevented,  and  he  excepted 
from  his  Edict  those  Pictures  or  Images  which  repre- 
sented the  Crucifixion  t  It  was  not  till  he  found  that 
such  precautions  would  not  prevent  idolatrous  worship, 
toot  he  condemned  Pictures  and  Images  by  an  absolute 


H^iiaSi* 


The   Imperial  Edict  occasioned  the  most  violent 
tumults.    A  Civil  war  commenced  iu  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  it  soon  spread  over  Asia,  aud  it  ultimately 
reached  Italy.    The  people  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Emperor  was  an  apostate,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore freed  from  their  allegiance.    Gregory  11.  was  the 
I  '"^"^  author  and  ringleader  of  these  commotions  in  the  West 
a.  n.      Upon  the  refusal  of  Leo  to  revoke  his  Edict  against 
726.      Images,  the  Pontiff  declared  him  unworthy  of  the  name 

•  Spaaheim  haa  thus  clarified  them.  He  ha*  a  separate  Trea- 
tise on  wordiip,  bcsulea  a  Chapter  m  his  General  Ecdc- 
MasOeaJ  Hiatwry.  It  t»  • — >-;*«d  in  the  lid  toIubm  of  hu  Work* 
JUVarWfe*.  book  »i.    It  waa  compoecd  in  answer  to  aaauuum.K  tl» 

f  Htm  Amt  tpecM  mta  tenttntia  it  em  pnrm  drittmtur,  *J  hue 
au,  atbl.mwrt  Ax»  ttu  cc/tocundu  at.  Hpanhetrn, 
Ami*,  lib.  vi.  Oaer.tom.ii. 


and  privileges  of  a  Christian,  and  thus  excluded  him  Ur 
from  the  Communion  of  the  Church.    No  sooner  was  <* |J,n 
this  sentence  made  public,  than  the  Romans  and  the  ™'ln)m  J  1 
inhabitants  of  other  Italian  Provinces  which  were  sub- 
ject  to  the  Grecian  Empire,  threw  off  their  allegiauce  r„0i,  uf 
aud  massacred  the  Imperial  dignitaries  and  officers.  The  the  lt*Uan 
temper  of  Leo  waa  too  warm  and  resolute  to  be  sub-  V.uwuces. 
dued  by  this  opposition.    He  vented  his  rage  against  Council  at 
both  images  and  their  worshippers ;  and  having  assem-  Cuoatauu- 
bled  a  Council  at  Constantinople,  he  degraded  Ger- ""P1*- 
manus  the  Patriarch  of  the  Imperial  city  who  was  a     *•  ' 
patron  of  Images,  and  placed  Anastasius  in  the  See. 
He  commanded  all  Images  to  be  publicly  burned,  aud 
he  indicted  the  moat  severe  punishments  on  their  wor- 
ship]»er8. 

These  rigorous  measures  divided  the  Christian  Church  Two  Lc 
into  two  factions  emulating  each  other  in  violence ;  the  hun*' 
otie  which  maintained  that  images  should  be  worshipped, 
called  Jeottoduli,  or  Iconolatri ;  the  other,  which 
that  such  worship  was  impious,  waa  called 
and  IconoclatUe. 
Leo  was  succeeded  in  the  Empire  by  his  son  Con-  Constantiae 
stantine,  to  whom  the  Image  worshippers  in  derision 
gave  the  surname  of  Copronymus.*    He  had  not  less     A  D 
zeal  than  his  lather  against  Idolatry,  and  emplo>ed  hi*  7'4,' 
power  and  influence  in  its  extirpation,  in  op|>ostuou  to 
the  Roman  Pontiffs.    But  his  proceedings  were  cha- 
racterised by  greater  moderation  than  those  of  his 
lather,  for  knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greeks  enter- 
tained for  the  decisions  of  Councils,  he  assembled  at 
Constantinople  a  Council  of  the  Eastern  Bishops.    By  g£™£ 
the  Greeks  this  is  considered  as  the  VTIlh  Ecumenical  n  ,e> 
Council ;  by  the  Romish  Church  it  is  not  acknowledged.     A  D 
There  were  present  not  leas  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  Bishops,  and  it  was  more  numerous  than 
any  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  that  of  Chalvedon  ex- 
cepted.    The  two  priucipal  Bishops,  the  Bishop  or 
Exarch  of  Ephesus,  and  the  Bishop  or  Metropolitan  of 
Perga,  presided  in  the  assembly.    Its  decrees  were.  Idolatry  ii 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  Councils,  in  cuudeauued. 
favour  of  the  opinions  espoused  by  the  Emperor,  and 
an  anathema  was  pronounced  agaiust  all  Image  wor- 
shippers, among  whom  Gcrmanus  was  specially  con- 
demned, t    Calumnies  of  the  mutt  improbable  and  con- 
tradictory nature  were  vented  against  Copronymus. 
He  was  accused  of  MaMcheisni,  of  Nestoriauism,  and  of 
Arianism.    The  blind  obstinacy  of  superstition  was  not 
vanquished,  and  the  Monks  still  continued  to  excite 
commotions  among  the  People.    Copronymus  filled 
with  a  just  indignation  at  their  seditious  practices,  re- 
strained them  by  new  laws,  and  inflicted  on  some  ol 
them  exemplary  punishment. 

After  the  death  of  Conslantine,  Leo  IV.  was  declared  L.eo  IV. 
Emperor,  and  he  pursued  the  measures  adopted  by 
bis  father  and  grandfather  for  the  extirpation  of  Ido-  J,  » 
latry.  His  consort  was  Irene,  a  woman  remarkable  for  A  „. 
wit  and  beauty,  but  of  a  most  abandoned  and  profligate  775. 
mind.     Haviug  poisoned  her  husband  in  order  to 


754. 


•  Ki*(tt,  Microti.  This  name  waa  given  to  Comta 
ory  that  he  had  defiled  the  wcred  font  at  hi*  baptmni 


under  the  appearance  of  Chrittiunrty,  pernuadinn  men  to  woranip 
the  creatine,  aud  to  take  for  tied  a  work  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Jcsua  ChrkL"    FUuiy,  £cc/.  Hut.  xliii.  7. 


stanUnc 

•lory  thut  he  bad  defiled  the  aacred  lout  at  nm  uapturu. 

f  The  Council  thua  cxprema  its  censure  of  Idolatry.  "  Jiaiia 
ChrUt  hath  delivered  ui  from  Id-Utiy  and  hath  taught  us  to  adnre 
l.lin  iu  kpint  aud  in  truth.  But  the  Devil  not  Wing  able  to  endure 
the  beauty  of  the  Church,  hath  inaemibly  brought  Uek  Idolatry 
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escape  the  punishment  due  to  her  infidelity  which  he 
had  discovered,  she  held  the  reins  of  government, 
during-  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantino,  and  the 
cause  of  Idolatry  was  then  once  more  triumphant.  To 
establish  her  authority  more  firmly,  she  formed  an 
alliance  with  Adrian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  summoned  a  Council  at  Nice  in  Bythinia,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  lid  Nicenc  Council.* 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  immediately  preceded  it,  which 
the  Iconoclasts  did  not  fail  to  represent  as  ominous. 
Its  President  was  Tarasius,  a  creature  of  Irene,  and 
raised  by  her  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ; 
and  although  the  Council  was  assembled  at  Nice,  that 
ambitious  Priest  took  precedence  of  the  Legates  of 
Adrian.  None  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  were  present, 
but  there  were  two  Monks  of  Palestine,  John  and  Tho- 
mas, who  assumed  the  names  of  two  of  those  Patriarchs. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  at  least  three  hundred  and 
filly  Hi*hops  present,  but  none  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  none  also  of  the  Western  who  had  signalized  them- 
selves by  opposition  to  Idolatry.  In  this  assembly  the 
Imperial  laws  concerning  Idolatry  were  abrogated ;  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  were  reversed  ; 
(he  worship  of  Images  and  of  the  Cross  was  restored ; 
and  severe  punishments  were  denounced  against  those 
who  maintained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  Reli- 
gious veneration. 

In  the  violent  contests  between  the  Iconoduli  and 
the  Iconomache,  most  of  the  Latins,  as  the  Britons, 
Germans,  and  Gauls,  seemed  to  take  a  middle  course. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  Images  might  be  lawfully 
retained  in  the  Churches  for  the  pur|K»e  of  exciting 
devotion,  but  they  regarded  all  Image  worship  as 
highly  injuiious  and  offensive  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Charlemagne,  who  took  a 
decisive  part  in  this  controversy.  By  the  advice  of  his 
Bishops,  he  caused  some  emineut  Theologian t  to  com- 
pose Four  Books  concerning  Images,  which  he  sent  to 
Adrian, t  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  to  withdraw  his 
approbation  from  the  lid  Niccne  Council.  In  this 
performance  the  arguments  for  Idolatry  were  accurately 
examined,  and  ably  refuted.  Adrian,  however,  was 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  cause  undefended,  and  he 
composed  an  answer  to  the  Four  Books  of  Charle- 
magne.§ 

The  Emperor  at  length  adopted  a  better  way  of 
settling  the  dispute  than  that  of  prolonging  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Pontiff.  A  Synod  was  called  by  Charle- 
magne at  Francfort  for  the  double  purpose  of  settling 
the  Adoptian  or  Felician  controversy ;  and  of  examining 
the  question  of  Image  worship.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  Bishops  were  present,  collected  from  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain,  to  whom  must  be 
added  the  Legates  of  Adrian.  In  this  Synod,  the  de- 
crees of  the  lid  Nicene  Council  were  condemned,  and 


every  kind  of  adoration  of  Images  was  declared  to  be 
superstitious  and   impious.    The  opinions 
in  the  Four  Books  of  Charlemagne  were  confirmed, 


•  It  is  raited  by  Spanheim  Conctliabulum  Nicmum. 

\  Aleuin,  the  Preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  has  been  aupj'Ofed  to 
have  hail  u  considerable  shots  in  the  composition  of  the  Four  Booka, 
although  he  was  at  this  time  in  Knglaiid.  The  Book*  of  Charle- 
magne were  published  at  Hanover  In  I  rat,  wkk  »  Prvfiire  by 
August.  Heuman. 

J  They  were  presented  to  Adrian  by  Engilbcrt,  the  ambaswulrir 
of  CHiitleina'^iU'. 

1  D..rio.  fcrf.  lliil.  &*t.  via.    His  answer  to  Charles  was  tarn* 


From  the  decrees  of  this  Council  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  Western  Churches  sometimes  dissented  from 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Caroline  Books  not  only 
condemned  all  Image  worship,  but  reprehended  the 
flattering  addresses  of  the  Grecian  Bishops  to  Adrian. 
Though  they  allowed  the  primacy  of  Uie  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  yet  they  denied  that  implicit  faith  was  to  be 
yielded  to  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  Pontiffs.  And  it 
does  not  appear  that  Adrian  required  an  unqualified 
submission,  for,  notwithstanding  the  Council  of  Franc- 
fort,  there  was  no  interruption  of  harmony  between  the 
Pope"  and  the  Emperor. 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE 
EUCHARIST. 

Some  writers  dale  the  origin  of  this  great  question 
from  the  VIHlh  Century,  and  assert  that  it  had  a  con- 
nection with  the  controversy  on  Image  worship.  It 
was  disputed  whether  the  Symbols  used  in  the  Eucha- 
rist were  only  a  representation  and  figure  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  or  whether  they  underwent  a  super- 
natural change  into  his  real  body  and  blood.  The 
Iconomachi  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  convened 
by  Copronymus,  having  recited  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  that  the  bread  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist  is 
the  true  image  or  type  of  Christ,  added  this  explana- 
tion :  That  the  Eucharistical  bread,  by  the  consecration 
of  the  Priest,  becomes  holy.f  but  without  any  transub- 
stantiation,  or  destruction  of  its  former  substance. 

The  Iconoduli  asserted  a  contrary  opinion,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  the  image  or  type  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  but  actually  his  body  and  blood. 
They  become  so  by  a  change  of  substance,!  or  transub- 
stanttation.§ 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE  DERI- 
VATION OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

While  the  controversy  concerning  Images  was  at  its 
height,  a  new  contest  arose  among  the  Latins  and 
Greeks  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
Latins  affirmed  that  the  Divine  Spirit  proceeded  both 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  the  Greeks  denied  this, 
and  affirmed  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father  only. 
The  question  was  agitated  in  the  Council  of  Gentilli, 
near  Paris,  called  by  Pepin  at  the  request  of  Coprony- 
mus. The  Latins  adduced  in  favour  of  their  opinion 
the  Creed  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  Greeks  accused 
the  Latins  of  having  corrupted  this  Creed  by  an  inter- 
polation. The  Synod  at  Gentilli  was  principally  called 
on  the  question  of  Image  worship,  and  therefore  this 
was  a  subordinate  dispute.  Another  Synod  at  Frejus, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Adoptian 
Heresy,  took  cognizance  of  this  dispute  on  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  there  determmed 
against  the  Grec  ks  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


•  Adrian  died  in  795,  the  year  after  the  Council  of  Francfort 

J'E*  Tt»  *mi  r(l  iy  'fr.  the  Teonoinaebj  baa 

passage,  o!  >  Ten  nrn  •  ifm  mm  «*•*,  4iA*  ir)  **nnM  *»» 
ITHv'iutr*  *y»  M  "  «»»  Xfjrrw,  mmi 

«,>»,  «*  «•  ••»>  &  w*S  «  «*ei    Joh.  " 

Or/W«s.  F>dt,  Uu.  ir.  c.  14. 
§  Himr'tttn. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE  CARLOVINGIAN  EMPIRE  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  TO  ITS 
DISSOLUTION  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  FAT. 

PROM  A.  D.  814.  TO  A.  D.  8SB. 


H-toty.  The  great  Empire  rather  constructed  than  consolidated 
bj  the  ((cuius  of  Charlemagne,  was  peaceably  trans- 
mitted to  his  son  Louis;  who  is  known  in  History 
more  generally  by  the  title  le  Dtbonnaire,  conferred  on 
him  by  his  French  subjects,  than  by  that  of  Piut  which 
he  received  from  the  Italians.  His  reign  might  have 
been  less  turbulent  and  less  unhappy,  had  he  not  been 
too  largely  gifted  with  the  gentle  qualities,  the  possession 
of  which  those  names  avouch.  From  his  birth  he  was 
Dtaaaurt.  invested  with  the  title  of  King  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  when 
ripening  into  manhood,  the  conduct  of  numerous  expe- 
ditions against  the  long  and  pertinacious  rebellion  of 
the  Gascons,  or  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Moorish 
Tribes  on  the  Ebro,  were  intrusted  to  his  care.  Hitherto 
that  mild  and  flexible  temper,  which  ultimately  dege- 
nerated into  weakness,  had  manifested  it-self  only  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  affability ;  and  the  personal  valour 
in  which  he  never  was  wanting  in  the  field,  and  which 
he  especially  exhibited  tit  the  siege  and  capture  of  Bar- 
celona from  the  Saracens,  combined  with  his  urbanity  to 
secure  for  him  unalloyed  popularity. 

To  these  generous  and  noble  qualities  was  unfor- 
tunately appended  a  narrow,  superstitious  zeal,  more 
fitted  for  the  Tonsure  than  for  the  Crown.  When  un- 
occupied by  the  necessary  duties  of  the  Camp  his  hours 
were  wholly  devoted  to  the  services  of  the  Cloister; 
and  a  Prince  born  to  wield  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Western  Empire  was  more  than  once  prevented,  not 
without  difficulty,  from  adopting  the  habit  and  the  pro- 
fession, together  with  the  manners  and  the  fanaticism  of 
a  Recluse.  Far,  however,  from  diminishing  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Nations  whose  sway  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  this  mistaken  and  ill-directed 
enthusiasm  seemed,  in  the  first  instance,  but  another 
lie  by  which  he  was  linked  more  strongly  to  their  hearts; 
and  his  progress  from  Toulouse  to  Aix  la  Chapellc,  to 
take  possession  of  his  Crown,  was  every  where  attended 
by  unequivocal  marks  of  popular  joy. 

Notwithstanding  the  dazzling  splendour  which  en- 
vironed the  Government  of  Charlemagne,  many  and 
gTcat  indeed  were  the  abuses  which  demanded  reform 
from  his  successor.  Uninterrupted  ware  of  long  con- 
tinuance had  planted  round  his  throne  a  host  of  military 
Chieftain*,  under  whose  exactions  Liberty  had  become 
almost  wholly  extinguished ;  and  not  only  had  the  bur- 
dens of  the  peasants  been  ineupportably  aggravated,  but 
in  the  Provinces,  whose  resources 


>o  scanty  to  resist  the  force  or  fraud  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  had  in  many 
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the  dubious  patronage  of  an  acknowledged  superior.  Cailorin- 
instead  of  continuing  exposed  to  the  certain  enmity  of  P"1 
one  nominally  their  equal.  Relief  was  to  be  adminis-  * 
tered  to  this  suffering  class.  The  gross  dissoluteness 
also  of  the  Court  of  Charles  could  not  but  prove  most 
offensive  to  the  staid  and  exact  morals  of  his  son  ;  and 
the  first  cares  of  Louis  were  accordingly  directed  to  the 
purification  of  the  Palace.  Seven  daughters  of  the  late 
Emperor  and  five  of  his  deceased  son  Pepin,  had  lived 
in  compulsory  celibacy,  and  in  community  of  habits  and 
apartments  with  the  numerous  Imperial  mistresses  ;  and 
neither  the  beauty  nor  the  consanguinity  of  his  sisters  or 
of  his  nieces  was  allowed  by  Louis  to  plead  against  the 
unmeasured  scandal  of  their  licentiousness.  A  sentence 
far  more  severe  lhau  that  inflicted  upon  his  female  re- 
latives awaited  their  minions.  All  of  these  were  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  high  treason,  both  "  for  the  enormity 
of  their  offence,  and  for  the  arrogance  which  it  dis- 
covered;" but  punishment  was  remitted  to  most  of  them. 
Nor  (ill  one.  bolder  than  his  companions,  resisted  arrest, 
and  slew  the  Officer  who  was  commissioned  to  ap- 
prehend him,  did  Louis  manifest  an  inclination  to  exact 
any  rigid  penalty.  Unable  to  take  vengeance  upon  that 
chief  criminal,  who  had  perished  in  the  affrnj,  he  or- 
dered the  eyes  of  another  offender,  whom  he  had  already 
pardoned,  to  be  plucked  out,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
either  banished  or  imprisoned. 

At  the  States  Gene,  al,  which  he  immediately  con- 
voked, Louis  proposed  many  salutary  measures,  and 
despatched  into  the  Provinces  new  Imperial  Deputies, 
or  Misti  Dominici  as  they  were  termed,  to  hear  and 
adjust  causes.    To  the  Saxons  he  restored  the  right  of 
inheritance,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
by  Charlemagne,  and  by  thus  wisely  placing  (hem  on  a 
level  with  his  other  subjects  he  secured  their  permanent 
fidelity.    Nor  was  he  less  successful  in  the  outset  of  his 
foreign  policy' than  in  these  domestic  arrangements.  An 
expedition  despatched  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Ha- 
rald,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  throne  of 
Jutland,  was  signally  victorious  ;  and  Louis  doubtless 
esteemed  as  far  more  honourable  than  this  success  in 
arms,  a  pacific  triumph,  which  he  obtained  a  few  years  njntiimof 
afterwards,  over  the  idolatrous  blindness  of  the  Monarch  Harl'l"^^ 
to  whom  he  had  thus  extended  the  protection  of  his  Dane, 
sword.     Hurald,  with  his  Queen  and  a  large  train     a.  d. 
of  Danish  Chieftains,  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  at  826. 
the  font  of  the  Church  of  St.  A  loan's  in  Mayencc ;  and 
there  made  a  solemn  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
renouncing  "  the  works  and  words  of  the  Devil,  of  Thor, 
and  Woden,  and  Saxouodin,  with  all  the  evil  Spirit* 
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Hi*tory.  their  confederates."*  Neither  his  gratitude  nor  his 
Religion,  however,  appear  to  have  been  permanently 
founded;  for  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  abjured 
Christianity  and  renounced  his  vassalage  to  France. 

The  ascendency  which  Charlemagne  had  maintained 
over  the  Papal  elections,  was  in  some  measure  shaken 
when,  on  the  death  of  Leo  III.,  the  Romish  Clergy  aud 
People  nominated  Stephen  IV.  to  the  vacant  tiara  with- 
ofTSpa^Uy  out  consulting  Louis.  The  new  Pope,  anxious  that  his 
plectiooa.  authority  should  be  established  on  a  secure  basis,  sent 
a.  D.  an  embassy  of  excuse  to  the  Emperor,  adinittiog  the 
SlK.  irregularity,  and  soliciting  confirmation;  and  in 
yet  further  to  deprecate  the  resentment  which  lie  I 
might  be  awakened,  he  not  long  afterwards  undertook  a 
personal  visit  to  France.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  sur- 
prise when  the  Monarch  hastened  in  advance  to  meet 
him  before  his  arrival  at  Hhcims  ;  and  far  from  contest- 
ing the  validity  of  the  late  election,  asked  for  a  divine 
sanction  of  his  own  right  Louis,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  when  in  sight  of  the  Holy  Father,  prostrated 
himself  thrice  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;"  nor  would 
lie  quit  that  humiliating  posture,  till  lie  was  raised  and 
embraced  by  the  Pope.  The  intervening  days  were 
spent  in  festivity,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  Stephen 
crowned  and  anointed  the  Emperor  and  his  Consort 
Hcrmengardc  ;  thus  testifying  that  the  Imperial  power 
depended  neither  upon  hereditary  descent,  nor  popular 
choice,  but  upon  the  sole  will  of  the  Ilcad  of  the  Church  ; 
an  admission  not  likely  to  he  forgotten  hereafter  by  the 
arrogance  of  Rome.  The  election  of  Pascal  I.,  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  succeeding  year,  was  performed  with  equal 
disregard  to  the  Emperor's  supremacy,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  him  with  equal  complacency. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  some  years  should  pass 
away  before  strangers  fully  discovered  the  weakness  of 
those  hands  into  which  the  sceptre  of  the  mighty  Char- 
lemagne had  passed ;  and  it  was  from  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family  that  the  inroads  upon  the  power  of  Louis 
were  to  commence.  Three  sons,  Lolhaire.  Pepin,  and 
Louis,  were  his  male  issue  by  Hermengardc,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  three  and  twenty  years ;  and 
among  these  he  now  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French 
"  Mlioa  to  share  his  authority.  Lothairc  accordingly  was  crowned 
Uvnianl,  and  associated  with  htm  in  the  Empire,  and  Pepin  and 
ot  Louis  were  respectively  named  Kings  of  Aquitaine  and 
'''  Bavaria.  One  at  least  of  these  new  appointments  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  son 
of  Pepin,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  who 
inherited  his  Father's  dominions.  He  had  recognised 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  his  uncle's  right  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown  as  the  immediate  son  of  Charlemagne,  but 
he  was  now  unwilling  to  cede  its  reversion  to  Lothaire ; 
and  the  claim  of  primogeniture,  as  then  understood,  no 
doubt  existed  in  bis  person  as  son  of  an  elder  brother. 
Hastily  levying  troops,  and  supported  by  a  numerous 
band  both  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Lay  Chieftains,  amongst 
whom  the  reforms  of  the  new  reign  had  created  discon- 
tent, he  occupied  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  made 
opeu  demonstration  of  revolt.  Ab  Louis  advanced  to 
•suppress  this  insurrection  by  arms,  it  is  said  that  Her- 
mcngurdo  proffered  her  mediation  ;  and  that  Bernard,  a 
brave,  gallant,  and  unsuspicious  youth,  scarcely  in  lus 
nineteenth  year,  confuting  in  a  saie-couduct.  presented 

•  The  original  form  of  abjutalton,  of  which  0*  above  i«  a  I. 
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himself  before  the  Emperor  in  his  camp  at  Chalons. 
Whether  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  promptitude  with 
which  Louis  had  taken  the  field,  or  dispirited  by  the  ab- 
sence of  their  commander,  the  forces  of  die  young  Prince 
soon  gradually  disbanded,  or  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Emperor ;  and  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
promises  of  immunity  by  which  Bernard  was  protected, 
the  feeble  Louis  permitted  his  trial  and  condemnation  to 
death  ;  and  then,  with  an  ambiguous  lenity,  commuted 
the  punishment  for  loss  of  sight.  At  the  instigation,  as  h«  * 
is  affirmed,  of  Hermeogaxde,  who  coveted  the  fair  pmr-j  d 
dominion  or  Italy  for  her  own  sons,  the  sentence  was  »>g&  *»l 
executed  with  so  groat  barbarity,  that  the  unhappy 
sufferer  ex|>ired  three  days  after  its  infliction.  Of  his 
fol lowers,  the  Ecclesiastics  were  degraded  and  shut  up  in 
Convents,  and  the  Seculars  imprisoned ;  and  so  far  were 
the  suspicions  of  Louis  awakened  ugainst  the  fidelity  of 
his  remaining  kinsmen,  that  he  compelled  three  younger 
brothers,  bastards  of  Charlemagne,*  whom  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  in  his  Palace,  and  treated  with 
marked  affection,  to  receive  the  Tonsure;  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  altogether  free  from  any  imputed  connec- 
tion with  the  late  revolt. 

The  death  of  Hermengarde,  which  occurred  not  long  Sccnd 
after  this  Tragedy,  once  again  opened  to  Louis  the  n»«J*>««» 
monastic  seclusion,  which  he  still  coveted  ;  but  his  Be 
clesiastics,  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  which  tbey 
might  deduce  from  the  continued  rule  of  a  Monarch  so 
devoted  as  he  manifested  himself  to  their  Order,  urged 
upon  him  (he  necessity  of  a  second  marriage.  The 
Chroniclers  represent  the  nuptials  upon  which  he  soon 
afterwards  entered,  as  preceded  by  a  muster  in  his 
Court  of  nil  the  most  celebrated  Beauties  whom  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  contained :  and  in  that  new 
rivalry  fur  the  golden  apple,  Judith,  daughter  of  Count 
Guelfo  of  Bavaria,  was  the  triumphant  competitor. 

Success,  for  the  most  part,  continued  to  attend  the 
military  operations  of  the  Franks ;  but  we  are  told  of  the 
unrcvenged  ravages  by  the  Northmen,  who  threatened 
Flanders,  made  a  demonstration  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  laid  waste  some  parts  of  Aquitaine.  So  ill 
provided  indeed  was  the  Empire  for  maritime  defence, 
that  in  a  single  Piratical  incursion,  a  band  of  those 
marauders,  not  amounting  to  1000  men,  spread  terror 
over  300  leagues  of  coast,  and  retired  with  a  costly 
booty.  Unhappily  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions, 
the  thoughts  of  their  Ruler,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
became  hourly  more  and  more  absorbed  by  superstitious 
observances.  In  a  new  Assembly  of  the  States  he  per-  Louis  p.. 
formed  an  open  Penance,  publicly  deploring  his  cruelty  to  lidy  con 
Bernard,  a  crime  w  hich  indeed  might  with  reason  press  ^ 
heavily  upon  his  conscience  ;  and  yet  further  confessing 
that  he  had  sinned  grievously  against  Adelard  and 
Wala,  the  Ministers  of  his  late  Father,  and  other  Priests 
and  Bishops  whom  he  had  exiled  for  their  share  in  the 
late  rebellion.  He  sought  pardon  from  them  and  from 
his  brothers  whom  he  had  forced  into  the  Cloister,  and  as 
a  compensation  for  their  former  wrong,  he  advanced  them 
to  high  Ecclesiastical  dignities.  These  unworthy  exhibi- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  a  campaign 
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to  suppress  a  spirit  of  insurgency  manifested  by  both  the 
Bretons  and  the  Gascon*.  But  the  operation*  which  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  were  conducted  move  by  his  sorts 
than  by  himself;  and  the  sole  (Mission  which  shared  his 
affections  with  the  services  of  the  cell  and  of  the  altar, 
was  that  for  hunting,  in  which  pastime  he  indulged  with 
do  less  ardour  than  had  been  felt  for  it  by  Charlemagne 
himself. 

The  fidelity  of  the  new  Empress  was  far  from  being 
unsuspected ;  and  to  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Bernard, 
son  of  the  Due  de  Toulouse,  whom  she  had  selected  as 
her  intimate  friend  and  Counsellor,  has  been  attributed 
the  birth  of  a  son  with  whom  she  presented  Louts  three 
years  alter  their  marriage ;  and  who  is  known  in  Hi.story 
as  his  successor,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
(/<•  Chavve.)  The  inauspicious  nativity  of  that  Prince, 
the  source  of  so  many  evils  and  so  much  bloodshed,  is 
confidently  a  (finned  by  the  credulous  writers  of  his  times 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  manifest  omens  of  calamity. 
The  Palace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  trembled  to  its  foun- 
daiiims  under  an  earthquake;  torrents  of  rain,  mingled 
with  hail  and  huge  masses  of  stone,  deluged  the  neigh- 
bouring districts;  numerous  men  and  beasts  were  killed 
by  lightning;  a  girl  continued  to  live  without  food 
during  the  lung  period  of  ten  months  ;  and  before  the 
dose  of  the  year  in  which  the  object  of  these  portents 
first  drew  breath.  Famine  and  Pestilence  desolated  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  Empire.  Prom  the  moment  indeed 
of  the  birth  of  Charles,  his  Father's  Government  appears 
to  have  become  disorganized.  We  are  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  information  to  state  accurately  the  causes 
of  that  general  internal  discontent  which  agitated  the 
Empire  ;  but  while  the  weakness  of  her  Monarch  had 
been  sufficiently  revealed  to  the  foreign  enemies  of  France 
to  expose  ber  frontiers  to  attacks  from  the  Mueulmati*, 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Northmen,  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy also  was  ripening  within  her  bosom.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Judith  and  of  her  minion  Bernard  accelerated  its 
progress ;  and  when  Louis,  in  a  Diet  held  at  Worms,  pro- 
claimed his  youngest  son  King  of  Germany,  a  dominion 
formed  by  the  union  of  Suabia,  Helvetia,  and  the  Gri- 
sons.  Utile  was  wanting  to  kindle  into  an 
Mom  the  fierce  torch  of  Civil  conflict. 

In  that  provision  for  their  half-brother,  his  three 
elders  perceived  nothing  but  the  dismcmbcrmcntof  their 
own  Governments  ;  and  seizing  as:  a  pretext  for  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  a  gathering 
which  Louis  had  then  ordered  against  the  Bretons, 
Pepin  and  the  King  of  Bavaria  united  a  considerable 
IxxW  of  troops  at  Vcrbsric.  Disaffection  spread  rapidly 
through  the  Imperial  Camp,  and  Louis  became  the 
prisoner  of  his  two  sons,  who  demanded  that  Bernard 
should  be  exiled ;  that  Jndith  should  take  the  veil ;  and 
that  even  the  Emperor  himself  should  abdicate  und 
enter  upon  a  Religious  profession.  The  Cowl,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment  appears  to  have  lost  its  former 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Prince  ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  Lothoire  it  was  determined  not  to  press  upon 
him  the  unwilling  change ,  but  that  he  should  still  re- 
tain the  shadow  and  titles  of  Monarchy,  the  real  power 
being  absolutely  vested  in  his  eldest  son.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement was  must  satisfactory  to  one  great  division 
of  the  Empire,  aud  the  Frtncti,  as  they  uow  began  to 
be  named,  hoping  to  win  from  the  sons  of  Louis  that 
ascendency  in  its  Government  from  which  thev  had 
been  excluded  both  by  his  Father  and  by  himself, 
warmiy  supported  the  ambitious  projects  of  Lothaire. 


But  the  Germans,  to  whose  arms  the  Cartovingian  Fa- 
mily was  mainly  indebted  for  its  elevation,  and  whose 
great  services  accordingly  had  always  been  repaid  by 
Charlemagne  with  distinguished  favour,  naturally  pre- 
ferred (lie  rule  of  a  Sun  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  before 
that  of  a  grandson  whose  policy  had  led  him  to  deviate 
from  them.  In  an  Assembly  at  Nimeguen,  chiefly 
composed  of  Germans,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of 
voices  greatly  preponderated  in  belialf  of  Louis.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  partisans  of  Lothaire  urged  him  to  a  decisive  His 
stroke,  and  that  the  Chiefs  of  his  faction  passed  a  whole 
night  in  impressing  upon  him  the  strong  necessity  that 
he  should  continue  roaster  of  his  Father's  person.  They 
pro|K>sed  an  open  attack  upon  the  morrow ;  but  Lothaire 
shrank  from  the  guilt  or  from  the  boldness  of  the  pro- 
ject ;  and  after  a  long  private  conference,  the  joint 
Emperors  presented  themselves  to  the  Assembly,  and 
announced  their  cordial  reconciliation.  The  first  con- 
sequence  was  the  arrest  of  Lothsire's  followers;  the 
second  was  the  release  of  Judith.  She  boldly  confronted 
her  now  humbled  foes,  threw  back  with  scorn  the  foul 
charge  of  adultery  which  they  had  advanced,  and 
demanded  the  Grdeal  of  fire  as  a  test  of  innocence. 
The  Assembly  with  one  voice  rejected  such  an  appeal 
as  unnecessary ;  her  oath  was  received  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee ;  and  she  was  replaced  by  acclamation  in  all 
Conjugal  and  Imperial  rights.  Bernard  was  not  less 
forward  in  defiance  of  his  enemies.  He  also  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  challenged  any  accuser 
to  meet  him  in  the  hate  on  horseback,  there  to  decide 
the  quarrel  by  mortal  combat.  No  champion  appeared, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  against  him  his  ac- 
quittal was  unanimously  pronounced.  Louis,  with  his 
accustomed  clemency,  suspended  the  chief  rebels  from 
their  offices  but  for  a  short  time,  and  before  the  dose  of 
the  year  readmitted  them  to  his  presence  and  restored 
them  to  favour. 

But  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  French  were 
far  from  being  extinguished.  The  quarrel  was  soon  re-  ' 
newed  between  the  Father  and  his  sons,  and  the  armies  °  ' 
of  the  opponents  once  more  appeared  in  each  other's  pre- 
sence on  the  plain  of  Rothfeld,"  nearColmar.  The  Pope, 
Gregory  IV..  who  accompanied  the  march  of  Lothaire, 
employed  his  mediation  in  vain ;  and  it  appeared  as 
if  blood  were  now  about  to  flow  in  this  most  unna- 
tural conflict.  We  know  not  the  allurements  which 
were  held  out,  nor  the  intrigues  by  which  the  Revolu- 
tion was  so  rapidly  effected  ;  but  in  a  single  night,  the 
Emperor  was  abandoned  by  his  entire  host,  and  at  JunB  24- 
the  dawn  of  day  he  stood,  together  with  his  Empress 
and  his  youngest  child,  a  prisoner  in  the  Camp  ot  his 
other  rebel  sons.  The  infamy  of  this  base  transaction 
was  long  recorded  by  a  striking  memorial,  and  Rotk- 
fiid,  the  Red  field,  on  which  Louis  was  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  received  the  appropriate  name  of  Lugenffld,  The  Field 
the  Field  of  lies.  The  Emperor  w  as  immured  in  a  of  be*. 
Monastery  ;  Judith  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of 
Tortona ;  and  the  boy  Charles  was  removed  to  the  safe 
precincts  of  an  Abbev  in  Treves. 

Thus  twice  dethroned  by  his  sons,  Louis  was  to  be 
restored  again  by  another  bloodless  revolution.  Before 
the  close  of  the"  year  which  witnessed  his  second  capti-  , 
vily,  public  opinion  appeared  to  have  undergone  great 
change  :  and  Lotliaire's  principal  supporters,  especially 
the  Ecclesiastics,  feeling  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a 
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cmintermoTemcnt,  resolved  so  far  to  degrade  the  fallen 
Emperor,  as  to  render  him  for  ever  incapable  of  return- 
ing to  power.  The  diplomatic  ignorance  either  of  the 
individuals  concerned  or  of  their  times,  is  strikingly 
evinced  by  the  Instrument  still  preserved  to  us  as  drawn 
up  for  the  second  public  Penance  to  which  Louis  was 
enjoined  to  submit  at  Soi*son«,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber. There,  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
wretched  Prince  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Clergy,  of  the  Nobles,  of  a  countless  throng  of 
Laics,  and  of  his  own  Son  Lothaire.  Clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, he  prostrated  himself  before  the  High  altar,  and 
confessed  aloud  that  he  had  administered  his  power 
unworthily,  that  he  had  sinned  against  God,  had  scan- 
dalized the  Church,  and  had  betrayed  his  People  into 
numerous  disorders.  On  these  accounts  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  undertake  a  (solemn  Ecclesiastical  Penance,  so 
that  by  the  aid  of  God  he  might  obtain  absolution  from 
those  to  whom  that  God  had  accorded  the  power  of  the 
keys.  At  these  words,  the  Prelates,  his  spiritual  Physi- 
cians, as  they  arc  termed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ceremonial, 
admonished  him,  as  he  regarded  his  salvation,  to  make 
true  and  unreserved  confession  ;  then  placing  in  his 
hands  a  document  already  prepared,  they  instructed 
him  to  read  it  before  the  People  ;  and  he  obeyed  with 
many  tears.  That  Confession  embodied  his  sins  under 
eight  vague  and  ill-divided  heads.  In  the  first  he  de- 
plored the  death  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  his  bastard  Brothers.  He  admitted  in 
the  second  place  that  he  had  compelled  his  subjects  to 
repeated  perjuries  by  frequently  rcmodifying  the  parti- 
tions of  his  Empire  already  sanctioned  by  national  oaths ; 
next  lie  pronounced  himself  guilty  of  infraction  of  the 
Canon  Law  by  having  assembled  Diets  or  troops  during 
Festivals  or  the  Season  of  Lent ;  fourthly,  of  having 
exacted  too  severe  punishment  from  the  opposers  of  his 
bad  Government ;  fifthly,  of  encouraging  perjury  when 
he  allowed  Judith  to  clear  herself  by  oath;  sixthly,  of 
being  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  sacrilege,  by 
the  Civil  Wars  which  he  had  occasioned  ;  seventhly,  of 
creating  intestine  discord  by  arbitrary  allotments  of  his 
realm ;  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  total  ruin  upon  a 
State  of  which  he  was  the  natural  guardian  and  pro- 
tector. After  pronouncing  this  self-accusation,  he  de- 
livered to  the  Priests  the  written  catalogue  of  his  offences, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  an  everlasting 
testimony  against  him  ;  and  they  having  received  the 
Instrument  placed  it  on  the  altar.  Then  himself  ungird- 
ing  his  knightly  belt,  he  placed  that  also  on  the  altar ; 
ami  divesting  himself  of  his  secular  habit,  he  was  clad 
by  the  Bishops  in  a  penitential  garb,  with  the  imposition 
of  hands,  as  a  token  that  he  bade  eternal  farewell  to  all 
pomps  of  the  World. 

The  great  object,  as  we  have  olready  stated,  of  this 
most  unprecedented  spectacle  was  to  incapacitate  Louis, 
by  its  dishonour,  from  remounting  the  throne ;  and 
it  was  believed  that,  coupling  this  Penance  with  his 
former  Confession,  according  to  certain  Decrees  of  the 
Canon  Law,  he  must  for  ever  remain  under  the  ban 
which  affected  relapsed  Penitents.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meek  and  unresisting  obedience  with  which 
he  bowed  his  head  to  the  extremity  of  Ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, excited  pity  and  produced  a  revulsion  in  his 
favour.  During  the  following  winter,  Lothaire  swayed 
the  Empire  singly,  and  either  secluded  his  Father  in 
or  watched  him  under  his  own  immediate 
;  but  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  person  of 


Louis  were  at  length  so  unequivocally  displayed  by  hit 
fickle  subjects,  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  months 
Lothaire  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Vienne.  A 
milder  interpretation  than  that  at  first  proposed  having 
been  annexed  to  the  Canons  which  seemed  to  prohibit 
renewal  of  connection  with  the  Church,  Louis,  soon 
after  his  son's  flight,  was  solemnly  reconciled  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Denys;  and  having  been  again  invested 
with  his  belt  and  arms  by  the  officiating  Bishops,  he 
resumed  his  Sovereignty  also  together  with  those  insig- 
nia of  Knighthood.  Lothaire  coutinued  in  rebellion, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  successful  against 
his  Father's  troops ;  but  Ixxiis,  incapable  of  long  resent- 
ment, sought  opportunities  for  accommodation,  encou- 
raged his  Son's  first  overtures,  pardoned  his  revolt,  and 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Pepin,  King  of  Aquitaine,  appeared  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  for  increas- 
ing the  portion  of  Charles;  and  after  some  previous 
inconclusive  arrangements,  the  intrigues  of  Judith  pro- 
cured from  the  imbecile  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of 
Lothaire,  a  final  partition  of  his  territories  more  unjust 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Reserving  Bavaria 
for  Louis  its  present  King,  and  excluding  the  sons  of 
Pepin  altogether  from  their  paternal  inheritance,  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  North  to  South  along  tbe 
course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Meuse  was  mppoied  to 
divide  the  Empire  into  two  equal  portions  ;  and  the 
first  choice  being  given  to  Lothaire,  he  selected  the 
Charles 
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The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  by  the 
Emperor  to  compel  his  Son  Louis  whom  he  refused  to 
aggrandize,  and  the  Grandsons  whom  he  despoiled,  to  ac- 
cept this  inequitable  division  ;  for  which  purpose  he  took 
the  field  in  more  than  one  campaign.  Happily  a  personal 
conflict  was  avoided,  and  tbe  Emperor,  while  in  arms, 
was  attacked  by  a  defluxion  on  the  lungs  in  the  Castle 
of  Ingelheim  near  Mayence.  A  Solar  Eclipse  which 
occurred  during  this  illness  is  said  to  have  oppressed  him 
with  a  strong  conviction  that  his  disease  was  mortal,  and 
to  have  accelerated  its  crisis.  Yet  Louis  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  Learning  of  his  time,  a  subtle  Canonist,  a  fluent 
speaker  of  Latin,  and  a  competent  reader  of  Greek; 
although,  as  Thegan  informs  us,  after  having  studied 
that  Tongue  in  his  youth,  he  ever  afterwords  shunned 
with  horror  all  its  profane  Poesies.  By  his  skill  in  Astro- 
nomy also  he  had  calculated  that  very  defect  of  the  Sun 
which  he  now  esteemed  the  harbinger  of  his  demise; 
and  one  of  bis  Biographers,  an  anonymous  Writer  known 
as  "  the  Astronomer,"  on  account  of  the  conversations 
on  that  Science  with  the  Emperor  which  he  has  reported, 
informs  us  that  his  Imperial  master  was  the  first  disco- 
verer of  a  Comet  which  appeared  in  837.  Louis  sup- 
ported a  long  illness  of  forty  days  with  piety  and  resigna- 
tion, receiving  tbe  Host  on  each  morning,  and,  the  season 
being  Lent,  taking  scarcely  any  other  sustenance  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  As  his  end  manifestly  approached, 
he  was  asked  by  the  ministering  Priest  to  bequeath  his 
pardon  to  all  the  World,  even  to  his  rebel  Son.  "  Will- 
ingly," was  the  reply,  "  notwithstanding  he  has  brong-ht 
my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  Iu  his  last 
agonies  he  twice  loudly  exclaimed,  "Out!  Out!"  and 
the  attendant*  declared  that  he  was  then  wrestling 
with  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  was  visibly  attempting  to 
force  an  entrance  at  the  window.  But  the  Chronicle 
of  St.  Denys  has  done  fuller  justice  to  the  memory 
of  this  weak  but  amiable  Prince  by 
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"  never  had  any  thing  to  do  wilh  such  bad  company 
either  a) ire  or  dead."* 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  the  title  of  sole  Emperor  de- 
volved upon  his  eldest  son  Lothaire ;  but  the  power  con- 
ferred by  that  sounding  name  was  now  little  more  than 
visionary.  He  asserted  a  supremacy  indeed  over  those 
Pror/ncM  which  his  brothers  considered  and  administered 
as  Kingdoms ;  he  might  claim,  but  he  could  seldom  com- 
mand their  military  services ;  and  he  summoned  them  to 
General  Diets,  which  they  attended  or  neglected  at  plea- 
sure. Bent  upon  rescinding  the  latest  partition  of  the 
Empire  to  which  he  had  agreed  only  upon  compulsion, 
Lothaire  was  still  compelled  by  prudence  to  temporize  ; 
and  a  year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  their  Father, 
before  any  of  the  Brothers  found  themselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  decide  their  rival  claims  by  arms.  Lothaire  had 
allied  himself  with  his  nephew  Pepin,  the  Pretender  to  the 
Crown  of  Aquitaine  ;  Churles  had  established  a  far  more 
powerful  union  with  his  brother  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  and 
it  was  at  the  village  of  Fontcnay,  near  Auxerre  in  Bur- 
gundy, that  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  in 
French  History  was  fought  between  these  competitors, 
whose  enmity  appears  to  have  been  aggravated  by  a  re- 
collection of  their  nearness  of  consanguinity.  The  num- 
bers on  either  side  were  almost  equal,  and  the  field  was 
contested  with  so  great  obstinacy  that  Charles  and  Louis, 
although  conquerors,  were  little  able  to  profit  by  their 
vktory.t  The  Brothers,  not  many  months  aAer  their 
success,  made  a  solemn  renewal  of  alliance,  and  the 
French  King,  for  the  first  time  on  record,  employed  in 
his  public  oath  on  that  occasion  the  Romance^  from 
which  was  afterwards  derived  the  Language  of  modern 
France.  The  festivities  which  su  ccceded  are  detailed 
by  the  contemporary  Historian  Nithard,  and  they  pre- 
sent a  rude  outline  of  those  magnificent  Tournaments 
which  became  the  favourite  diversion  of  later  times. 
*'  When  the  spectators  were  assembled,"  says  the  Chro- 
nicler, "  without  the  barriers,  on  a  spot  fitted  for  the  show, 
an  equal  number  of  champions  from  the  four  chief  nations 
which  formed  the  camp,  advanced  rapidly  against  each 
other  as  if  they  wished  for  combat.  The  party  which  was 
attacked  retired,  covering  themselves  with  their  shields  ; 
then  advancing  in  turn,  they  charged  their  opponents, 
till  the  Kings  themselves  and  all  their  train  rode  with 

*  The  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Louis  1e  Debonnaire  an  con- 
taiiifd  in  the  Vlth  Volume  of  Bouquet"  ■  Recant  drt  Httltrient  de$ 
Gauie,  el  de  h  Frattee  ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  a  L,/r  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Astronomer ;  Mother  Life  by  Thrgan,  Bishop  of 
Treves ;  Annal;  attributed  to  Kginhard  ;  the  1st  Book  of  a  Hit. 
tory  by  Nithaid,  Grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;  the  Livrw  of  Aitelhard 
an  f  H'aJa,  and  nm  Diplomats  or  the  Kmperor.  These  are  ad- 
n.u-nWy  oondenanl  by  M.  Simonde  de  Sitmoncti,  in  the  Vlth  and 
Vlith^  Chanter*  of  hi»  Hiiloire  d't  Francaii.  Vclly's  narrative  ot 
the  reign  of  Looia  I.  it  written  aa  usual  with  care ;  and,  for  rum 
mines,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult  the  excellent  Chro- 
nological Head*  prefixed  by  Bouquet  to  the  original  Historian*, 
Merer*)-,  Ahrf,j(  Ckromlomque,  or  the  later  similar  Work  of  the 
President  Henault. 

f  Some  authorities  hare  attributed  to  the  great  drain  of  Noble 
blood  in  thi*  Battle  that  ancient  Constitution  of  Champagne  by 
which  Nobility  was  permitted  to  follow  tbv  vernier,  m  other  words, 
by  wlsich  the  children  of  a  Roiwnrr  maxryiug  into  a  Noble  family 
were  ennobled  by  the  mother.  Such  is»tie,  however,  was  always 
considered  inferior  to  that  which  derived  NobilHy  de  ptraae,  i.e. 
parte  pere.  ' 

J  Rttmamea,  or  Rutlira  Lottna,  a  pattit  of  corrupt  Latin  mixed 
with  Celtic.  The  oath  of  Charles  has  been  frequently  printed.  It 
«nay  be  found  in  Roquefort,  Glonaire  de  h  Vmaue  Romaic,  Dit. 
ttmrt  Pr4/.  20.  in  Sismondi,  Hut.  de  Franc,  c  8.  p.  70,  and  in  the 
B*cyc*,piAe  iUlhcdiqwe,  ad  v.  » 
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loud  shouts  and  at  full  gallop  against  each  other.  Then 
might  you  see  them  gallantly  shivering  their  small 
lances  ami  pursuing  the  fugitives.  Yet  in  so  vast  a 
host  of  armed  men  of  different  races,  not  one  was  hurt 
or  wounded." 

The  renewal  of  this  League  and  the  distracted  state 
of  the  Empire,  not  only  torn  by  intestine  convulsions, 
but  exposed  as  a  prey  on  all  its  frontiers  to  foreign 
ravage,  at  length  induced  Lothaire  to  relax  from  his  as- 
sertion of  sovereignty.  By  a  Peace  concluded  at  Verdun, 
he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  his  brothers  and  the  Empire, 
abandoned  Pepin.    Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitaine,  being 
set  apart  in  the  first  instance  as  the  respective  inherit- 
ances of  the  three  Brothers,  the  remainder  of  the  Empire 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  from  which 
they  were  to  make  choice  in  order  of  primogeniture. 
Three  hundred  Commissioners  surveyed  the  entire  terri- 
tory previously  to  its  distribution,  aud  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  no  trace  of  their  Geographical  labours  now  re- 
mains to  us.    Few  documents  could  throw  more  light 
upon  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  lXth  Century  than  the 
Domesday  Book  of  the  Empire  which  must  then  have 
been  compiled.    More  than  a  year  was  consumed  in 
the  survey ;  and  at  its  close,  Lothaire  annexed  to  his 
Italian  Kingdom  that  strip  of  Eastern  France  which  re- 
ceived its  names,  Lotharingia,  Loterrrich,  and  Lorraine, 
from  the  master  to  whom  it  fell.    The  whole  of  Ger-  First  *ej>a- 
many  was  chosen  by  Louis,  who  in  consequence  is  ration  of 
known  to  us  as  It  Germanique ;  and  as  that  dominion  Germany 
was  unproductive  of  wine,  the  Cities  and  Dioceses  of  rom 
Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires  were  especially  secured  to 
him.'    And  finally,  the  new  France  of  Charles  the  Bald  France, 
embraced  the  Country  Westward  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Sa«5ue,  and  the  Rhdne,  and  the  Spanish  district  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro. 

The  death  of  the  Empress-mother  Judith,  to  whose  Death  of 
ambitious  projects  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son  uwKmpms 
Charles  so  much  of  the  calamity  endured  by  the  Empire  J"*«hi 
was  owing,  occurred  in  the  year  following  this  Peace,  and     *• jj- 
her  reputed  lover  Bernard.  Duke  of  Septimania.  did  not  8,s- 
long  survive  her.  That  Nobleman  possessed  all  the  Pro-  and  of  Duke 
vinccs  which  had  anciently  formed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Vt-  Bernard, 
sigoths;  and  his  favourite  design  was  to  elevate  them  into 
an  independent  Stale.   Waiting  therefore  upon  opportu- 
nity, although  he  had  assembled  troops,  he  abstained  from 
any  decided  part  in  the  recent  Civil  War ;  and  contented 
himself  by  observing  the  combatants  at  Fontcnay  from 
a  position  within  three  leagues  of  the  field  of  battle. 
We  know  not  what  circumstances  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  Charles,  nor  the  precise  details  of  Bernard's  fate. 
By  some  authorities  he  is  said  to  have  been  tried  and 
condemned  to  capital  punishment ;  by  others  to  have 
been  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  the  King  himself, 
whose  memory  in  consequence  is  not  altogether  free 
from  a  fearful  suspicion  of  Parricide. 

Hostilities  were  still  urged  against  Pepin,  till  increaa-  Seqnel  of 
ing  distractions  induced  a  compromise,  and  the  Kingdom  <™**y 
of  Aquitaine  was  granted  to  him  as  a  Fief  of  the  Crown  0  V^!"* 
of  France.    Incapacitated  by  his  vices,  of  which  drunk- 
enness appears  to  have  been  the  chief,  from  the  duties 
of  Government,  he  was  solemnly  deposed  within  a  few 
yean  from  this  Treaty  by  an  Assembly  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
France.    War  accordingly  was  renewed  between  Charles 
and  Pepin,  and  the  latter  allying  himself  with  William. 

•  Velly,  L  309. 
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son  of  the  deceased  Duke  Bernard,  invited  the 
from  the  Ebro  to  hi*  assistance.  The  Infidels  contented 
themselves  by  a  predatory  incursion ;  and  on  their  with- 
drawal, William  being  taken  prisoner,  expiated  his  trea- 
son on  the  scaffold.  The  fate  of  Pepin  was  somewhat 
longer  deferred ;  in  a  paroxysm  of  intemperance  he 
quarrelled  with  and  intuited  one  of  his  most  zealous 
partisans,  Haacho,  Marquis  of  Gaecony,  and  through 
the  resentment  of  that  Noble,  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Charles.  The  King  adopted  with  him  that 
measure  by  which  a  rival  Prince  was  thought  to  be  must 
effectually  degraded.  He  compelled  him  to  submit  to 
the  Tonsure  and  to  seclusion  in  an  Abbey  at  Soissons. 
By  the  connivance  of  the  Monks,  however,  he  was  soon 
permitted  to  escape,  and  after  many  years  restless  solicita- 
tion of  his  former  subjects,  in  whom  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  arouse  interest,  he  fanned  a  second  and  far  mora 
nefarious  compact  with  the  enemias  of  his  Couutry  and 
of  his  Faith.  In  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  nod  attach- 
ment of  a  band  of  Northmen  whose  command  he  as- 
sumed, it  is  said  that  he  apostatised  from  Christianity  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  those  liurhariuns  he  first  sacked 
Poitiers  and  burned  its  Cathedral,  and  then  ravaged 
Limousin  and  Auvcrgne.  While  besieging;  Toulouse, 
a  city  which  during  his  formor  wars  he  had  twice  suo- 
cessfully  defended.'  forgetting  that  a  betraver  might  in 
turn  be  betrayed,  he  imprudently  trusted  himself  to  a 
conference  with  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  who  feigned  will- 
ingness to  embrace  his  cause.  During  the  interview 
he  was  seited  and  transmitted  to  his  justly  offended 
Uucle,  and  a  Diet  sitting  at  the  time  pronounced  sen* 
tence  of  death  upon  him  both  as  a  renegade  and  a 
traitor.  Charles,  however,  felt  reluctance  to  drain  Hie 
blood  of  a  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne ;  and  having 
taken  surer  precautions  than  had  been  before  adopted 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  criminal,  he 
to  linger  out  a  miserable  life  of  perpetual  i 
in  a  cell  of  the  Monastery  of  Senlis. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
final  captivity  of  Pepin,  (whose  catastrophe  we  have 
treated  somewhat  in  advance  of  our  general  narrative, 
in  order  that  we  might  preserve  unbroken  the  thread  of 
his  particular  story.)  France  with  little  interruption  had 
been  a  prey  to  the  adveuturen  from  the  North.  In 
various  expeditions,  Rouen,  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Van- 
ncs  had  been  laid  in  ashes.  Pads, — which  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  had  ceased  to  be 
the  Capita],  but  which  nevertheless  maintained  a  rank 
scarcely  secondary  to  any  other  City,  and  which  sur- 
passed them  all  in  the  number  of  its  Religious 
and  the  costliness  and  abundance  of  their  treasure 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  and  sacked  without' 
ance.  Nor  wasit  evacuated  by  the  marauders  till  Charles, 
having  taken  refuge  iu  the  Monastery  of  Si.  Denys,  the 
strongest  fortification  in  his  Kingdom,  ignominioualy 
purcbased  their  retreat  by  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling 
weight  of  silver.  Human  arms  were  wholly  unavailing,  but 
the  Chroniclers  assure  us  with  undoubting  confidence  that 
when  l  ours  was  attacked  in  8S»  by  Hastings,— a  French- 
man by  birth,  but  who  from  his 
associated  with  the 

had  attained  high  commaud  among  them, -"the  City  was 
preserved  by  the  miraculous  inlerc 
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Rome  and  Naples  in  the  following  year  were  plun- 
dered by  a  descent  of  Moors  and  Arabians ;  and  at  nearly 
the  same  time  both  Louis,  the  son  of  Lothaive.  was  totally 
defeated  by  those  iuvadcrs,  and  Louie  U  Germaniqwc, 
by  the  cowardice  of  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to 
fly  before  the  Selavonians  who  had  passed  his  frontiers. 
While  the  Greek  Pirates  of  the  Archipelago  stormed 
and  ruined  Marseilles,  the  Northmeu  were  in  posses- 
won  of  Bourdeaux  ;  and  so  deeply  were  the  miserable 
peasants  of  France  imbued  with  terror  of  their  pitiless 
Barbarian  foes,  that  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  that  fury 
from  which  their  own  Government  was  powerless  to 
shield  them,  whole  villages  renounced  their  Baptism 
and  their  Redeemer,  and  made  a  new  profession  of  the 
ancient  Idolatry  of  the  Teutonex. 

In  this  almost  general  desolation  of  Christendom  by  Pon'&^ 
the  incursions  of  the  Infidels,  the  single  triumph  of  the  of  k"'1 
Head  of  her  Church  must  not  be  forgotten.  Leo,  the 
IV  tli  Pontiff  who  bore  that  name,  by  birth  a  Roman, 
aud  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  his  Country,  was  called 
by  acclamation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  847,  and  he 
soon  justified  the  choice  of  his  People.  The  Eternal 
City  was  rapidly  placed  iu  a  state  of  defence  ;  fifteen 
towers  were  raised  or  strengthened  on  the  ancient  walls ; 
tile  Tiber  was  guarded  by  a  massive  chain ;  aud  when 
the  Saracens,  who,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  IV. 
and  Sergius  II.,  had  plundered  the  coasts  with  impu- 
nity, cast  anchor  at  Oslia,  Leo  summoned  allies  from 
Greece,  from  Naples,  from  Gaieta,  and  Amalfi ;  mingled 
in  person  with  the  camp ;  distributed  his  benedic- 
tion among  the  troops;  and  animated  them  with  Jiuly 
ardour  by  his  prayers.  In  the  naval  fight  which  en- 
sued, the  Christians  were  signally  victorious ;  and  that 
remnant  of  the  enemy  which  escaped  the  sword  was 
either  shipwrecked  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  storm 
which  interrupted  pursuit,  or  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
their  conquerors  to  atone  for  their  former  ravages,  on 
the  gibbet  or  in  a  laijonous  captivity.  Loo  emplovexi 
his  prisoners  in  the  restoration  and  the  embellishment 
of  bin  Capital.  Four  years  were  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wall  which  protected  the  Vatican  and  the  Bav 
silica  of  St.  Peter  from  future  depreciations ;  and  the 
suburb  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  its  sit 
gates  and  its  consecrated  ramparts,  received  the  name 
of  the  Leonine  City,  by  which  the  memory  of  its  founder  xtt  U> 
was  to  be  honourably  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  nine  <^ 
pencil  of  Raffaellc  has  given  immortality  to  another  re- 
puted act  of  this  great  Pontiff;  and  few,  perhaps,  ever 
regarded  the  magnificent  Inctndia  del  Borgo  without 
for  the  moment  almost  according  a  more  than  half  belief 
to  the  verity  of  the  legend  forming  the  subject  of  that 
splendid  composition  ;  namely,  that  the  prayers  of  Leo 
miraculously  arrested  the  progress  of  a  fire  in  the  Saxon 
quarter  of  Rome,  between  Am  own  City  and  the  TVtra- 
lecere. 

Six  years  before  he  became  sole  Emperor  by  the  Aee*-*nn 
death  of  Lothairc,  Louis  II.  had  beeu  associated  with  ofLoui* 1 
his  Father  both  in  title  and  in  power ;  but  his  dominion,  "*  ^""^ 
when  it  fell  to  his  single  hand,  was  restricted  to  Italy  ; 
Lorraine  becoming  the  appendage  of  one  of  his  brothers. 
Lothaire  ;  Provence,  as  the  district  between  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Alps  was  then  called,  that  of  another.  Charles  ; 
and  on  their  death,  not  many  years  afterwards,  both  terri- 
tories being  divided  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
U  (iermaniqite,  without  regard  to  the  superior  claims  of 
Louis  II.  The  Emperor  Lothaire  had  consented  to  the 
above-named  partitiou   between   his  sons  not 
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BMay.  months  previously  to  hi»  decease  ;  when  oppressed  with 
,t  M->  yean,  and  stricken  with  remorse  for  his  early  violations 
t<md  of  filial  dnty,  he  assumed  the  Religious  habit, 
i  d.  Meantime  the  weakness  of  the  King  of  France  ex- 
M4.  posed  bis  dominions  to  further  outrage  from  the  North- 
•»  men.  Ascending  the  Loire  more  than  five  and  twenty 
'■ »•  leagues  from  its  mouth,  they  pillaged  Orleans,  deluged 
^    its  neighbourhood  with  blood,  and  then  fortified  a  wiuter 

fi^S<>  ""P  0,1  lhe  Danks  of  th«  8eine-  Then««  finding  thenv 
wlm  unopposed,  they  once  again  directed  their  course 
MmtaMo.  on  Paris,  and  burned  all  its  Churches,  excepting  those 
i.  9.    of  6L  Stephen,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Denya,  which 
1  at  an  exorbitant  price.    The  Lords  of 
of  Aquitaine  indignantly  regarded  the 
impotence  of  their  Monarch ;  and  find- 
is*  remonstrance  unavailing,  they  directed  their  views 
to  Louis  U  Gtrmanique,  the  sole  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne who  appeared  to  inherit  any  portion  of  his 
Grandsire's  intellect  or  valour.    Louis  eagerly  obeyed 
the  summons,  advanced  upon  France,  and,  when  his 
brother  fled  into  Burgundy,  exercised  the  full  sovereignty 
ewer  the  Kingdom  thus  abandoned.    For  awhile  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  sceptre  would  be  (wrmanenily 
transferred  to  more  worthy  hands.    But  Charles  dexter- 
ously conciliated  his  vassals,  and  divided  their  opposition 
by  temporising ;  so  that  after  the  armies  of  the  two 
Kings  had  manoeuvred  for  some  months  in  each  other's 
presence,  without  open  hostilities,  a  negotiation  restored 
the  former  good  understanding  between  the  brothers. 
Even  then,  however,  Charles  «lid  not  acquire  sufficient 
vigour  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  Northmen  by 
the  French  arms  ;  and  he  completed  his  own  degrada- 
tion and  the  misery  of  his  subjects  by  subsidizing  a 
fresh  piratical  bond,  which  had  made  a  descent  upon 
Amiens,  to  attack  ami  exterminate  their  comrades  still 
encamped  upon  the  Seine.    In  order  to  raise  the  3000 
pounds  weight  of  silver  promised  for  this  disgraceful 
service.  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  most  cruel  exactions ; 
and  when  the  confiscation  of  Church  plate,  and  a  tax 
upon  every  hearth  and  upon  every  commodity  of  mer- 
chandise, failed  to  produce  the  necessary  sum  within  the 
given  time,  the  demand  was  almost  doubled  by  the  re- 
teatmcnt  of  the  Northmen  ;  who  inveighed  against  hin 
breach  of  contract,  and  insisted  that  the  8000  pounds 
i  e-    should  now  be  increased  to  5000.    The  money  was  at 
length  paid,  and  the  Barbarians  commenced  operations 
their  Countrymen.    At  first,  true  to  their  en- 
nt,  they  surrounded  the  Camp,  intercepted  its 
sduced  its  defenders  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  famine;  hut  no  sooner  were  they  bribed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  rich  booty  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
60OO  pounds  of  silver,  than  they  forbore  from  hostility, 
and  amicably  descended  the  Seine  in  company  with  their 
hue  foes,  as  if  for  reembarkation.    But  the  winter  was 
too  for  advanced  to  permit  their  voyage,  and  the  const 
of  France,  instead  of  being  delivered  from  this  scourge, 
one*  again  saw  the  tents  of  the  Pirates  blackening  her 
i.  z>.    strand.    On  the  Spanish  March  Charles  was  no  less 
8M.    unfortunate ;  and  by  a  Treaty  which  be  was  compel  led 
to  negotiate  with  Mohammed  I.  the  Christians  on  the 
North  of  the  rjbro,  whom  Charlemagne  had  united  to 
his  Empire  in  778,  were  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
Khalifa  of  Cordova.* 

The  hut  years  of  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  the 
to  be  embittered,  like  those  of  his  Father,  by 
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of  domestic  duty.    His  two  elder  sobs  at 
an  earlier  period  had  openly  revolted  against  him,  but 
their  insurrection  had  been  suppressed  and  pardoned, 
and  one  of  them,  Charles,  was  now  dead.    He  perished 
by  a  singular  accident.    On  his  return  one  evening 
from  the  chase  with  some  friends  of  his  own  age,  the 
thoughtless  youths,  in  a  frolic,  agreed  to  attack  one  of 
their  companions  who  loitered  behind,  and  to  fall  upon 
him  as  if  Obey  were  robbers.    Cliarles  paid  severely  for 
his  jest.    Albcrin,  the  person  whom  they  intended  to 
alarm,  defended  himself  gallantly,  and  lie/are  he  could 
discover  his  mistake  had  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow  on  the 
head  of  the  Prinee,  that  he  died  of  its  effects  after  two 
years'  languishineni.  Carloman,  the  King's  youngest  son,  Story  of 
had  been  dedicated  from  his  youth  to  the  Cloister,  a  Csrloman. 
of  life  unhappilv  most  repugnant  to  his  disposi- 
Already  laden  w'ith  spiritual  Pluralities,  he  mani- 
fested a  strong  inclination  to  return  to  secular  life,  when, 
on  suspicion  of  some  rebellious  design,  the  details  of 
which  have  not  reached  us,  he  was  arrested,  stripped  of 
his  benefices,  and  imprisoned.    Although  his  confine- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  little  longer  than  a  single 
nionU),  the  Prince,  either  conscious  of  guilt  or  resenting 
punishment,  fled  to  Belgium  immediately  or.  his  release; 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  u  troop  of  brigands, 
he  laid  waste  that  Province.    Difficulty  of  escape  from 
the  forces  dcspntclted  against  him,  induced  Carloman  to 
trust  less  to  resistance  than  to  the  clemency  of  his 
Father ;  and  having  first  interested  Pope  Adrian  II.  in 
his  behalf,  he  surrendered,  and  was  a  second  time  im- 
prisoned.   A  Synod  of  Bishops  adjudged  his  degrada- 
tion from  the  PrieaUiood,  and  Carloman  received  their 
sentence  as  a  benefit  rather  than  as  u  punishment ;  for 
only  one  surviving  brollier  stood  between  tho  Crown  of 
France  and  himself,  and  the  abrogation  of  his  Ueligious 
vowb  restored  him  to  his  full  chance  of  sueceasion.  Some 
imprudent  expressions  of  satisfaction  which  lie  let  foil, 
irritated  his  judges  ;  and  revising  their  former  sentence, 
thev  pronounced  that  by  the  Divine  Law  he  was  worthy 
of  death,  but  that  from  a  hope  that  he  might  profit  by 
the  time  given  lor  repentance,  they  mercifully  condemned 
him  to  no  higher  penalty  wan  loss  of  sight.  Adrian 
pressingly  remonstrated  against  this  exercise  of  autho- 
rity to  the  detriment  of  an  Ecclesiastic  already  under 
protection  of  the  Holy  Sec     "  In  your  excesses,"  were 
Uie  arrogant  and  indecent  words  in  which  he  addressed 
the  King  of  France,  "  you  surpass  the  Brutes  them- 
selves, raging  against  your  own  entrails,  and  imitating 
the  Ostrich  as  described  by  Job.*    But  guard  yourself 
the  addition  of  sin  to  sin ;  repent  your  past 
and  usurpations  ;  strive  with  ail  your  power  to 
obtain  the  Apostolic  pardon,  by  showing  amendment 
under  correction  ;  labour  even  unto  the  end  that  you 
may  not  perish  altogether.   So  the  close  of  your  offences 
shall  be  that  also  of  my  reproaclies,  and  by  God 'sj 
ance  you  may  at  the  same  time  bring  to  a 
both  your  sin  and  your  punishment."t 
with  temperance  bat  with  dignity ;  and  the  Pope  ob- 
ig  that  Uie  King  was  supported  by  Uie  general 
of  his  Clergy  and  of  Ids  People,  adopted  a  muder 
tone,  and  made  no  more  mention  of  Carloman.  His 
sentence  was  then  inflicted  upon  that  wretched  but 
guUty  Prince;  who  afterwards,  by  the  assistance 
some  partisans,  escaped  from  the  Convent  in  * 
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wag  immured,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  piiy  of  Louis 
U  Germanique,  to  an  Abbacy,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  did  not  long  survive. 

The  eldest  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  Family  was 
extinguished  with  Louis  II.,  who  died  without  male 
issue  in  the  year  following.    In  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  Italian  Nobles  at  Pavia  the  vacant  Crown  was 
ottered  at  the  same  moment  both  to  the  Monarchs  of 
France  and  Germany ;  in  the  hope  probably  of  so  far 
Louii  II.    weakening  each  by  a  contest  with  the  other,  that  neither 
a.  d.     might  ultimately  be  able  to  establish  himself  in  its  pos- 
875.     session.    Both  Princes  proceeded  at  the  first  summons 
Coronation  u>  strengthen  themselves  in  Ilnly  ;  Louis  by  his  sons, 

S^BmL  Charles  P*™0"-  The  ,attcr  «»v«uced  to  Rome,  and 
Emperor.  was  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope  ;  but  speedily  after- 
wards returned  lo  his  ancient  dominions  in  order  to 
repel  a  threatened  invasion  by  Louis.  The  designs  of 
that  great  Prince,  the  most  wise,  virtuous,  mid  valorous 
Monarch  of  his  time,  were  interrupted  by  deuth;  and  his 
dominions  became  partitioned  among  his  three  sons,  Car- 
loman,  Louis  the  Suxon.and  Charles  the  Fat.  (/?  Grew,) 
the  last  of  whom  was  afterwards  destined  for  a  short 
time  to  sway  a  far  mightier  dominion.  In  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  King  of  France  perceived  a  new  opportu- 
nity for  personal  aggrandizement ;  and  hastily  arming 
against  his  nephews,  he  advanced  upon  Louis,  at  that  time 
encamped  at  Andcmach  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Adding  perfidy  to  this  unjust  aggression,  Charles  basely 
violated  an  armistice  which  he  had  concluded,*  and 
hoping  to  surprise  his  enemy,  lulled  into  security  by 
reliance  on  his  honourable  observance  of  that  engage- 
ment, he  marched  stealthily  on  the  German  lines.  It 
was  on  a  sharp  October  night  that  he  attempted  this 
Andernath.  movement,  the  roads  were  scarcely  practicable,  and  as 
the  soldiers  advanced  slowly  and  painfully  through  deep 
morasses,  they  were  numbed  by  a  cold  rain,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue.  Apprized  of  his  Uncle's  treacherous 
design,  Louis  was  under  arms  to  receive  him  ;  and  the 
harassed  und  dispirited  French  were  met  by  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  force,  and  put  to  Might  on  the  first  encounter. 
The  rout  was  complete  and  most  disastrous;  arms, 
baggage,  equipages  and  magazines,  choking  the  bogs 
through  which  the  vanquished  attempted  to  retread  their 
steps,  im]ieded  their  escape ;  and  the  consequent 
slaughter  was  murderous.  Charles  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  reserve,  was  among  the  earliest  fugitives; 
and  his  Empress,  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  aban- 
doning the  Palace  of  Heristal,  in  which  she  had  been 
placed  for  security,  was  seized  with  the  trains  of  labour 
during  the  night  in  an  adjoining  farm,  and  the  Prince  of 
whom  she  was  then  delivered  was  carried  in  the  arms 
of  one  of  her  attendants  till  she  rejoined  her  Consort 
near  Rheims. 

France  still  groaned  under  the  cruelty  and  rapacity 
of  the  Northmen ;  the  extent  of  whose  ravages  is  best 
described  by  a  single  striking  fact.  So  desolate  was  the 
state  of  Aquitaine  that  a  Papal  Brief  transferred  the 
■eat  of  an  Archbishopric  from  Bourdeaux  to  Bourses, 
because,  as  the  words  of  the  Instrument  declared,  "  the 
Province  of  Bourdeaux  is  altogether  abandoned  by  its 
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inhabitants."  To  escape  from  the  near  spectacle  of  those  Carlo* n% 
miseries  which  he  was  unable  to  remedy,  and  from  the  (T»" 
deep  murmurs  with  which  they  were  represented  to  him  K»>jw*- 
by  his  suffering  People,  Charles,  in  the  year  aAer  his  V"T!S'^' 
defeat  at  Andernach,  revisited  Italy.    At  Vercelli  he 
was  met  by  the  Pope,  who  accompanied  htm  to  Pavia ;     fl, . ' 
but  the  festivities  by  which  it  was  intended  that  this      to  * 
progress  should  be  magnificently  distinguished,  were     A  D 
interrupted  by  intelligence  that  his  nephew  Carloman  ggg 
was  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  Seconds 
to  dispute  the  Imperial  Crown.    The  Court  broke  up  in  of  Chana 
haste  and  confusion  ;  the  Empress  instantly  recrossed  *°  l'*1?- 
the  Alps ;  and  Charles,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  collect 
troops,  perceiving  or  suspecting  disaffection  among  his 
scanty  followers,  bent  towards  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  to 
retire  up  Savoy.    In  the  obscure  village  of  Brios, 
while  passing  that  mountain  range,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  violent  fever;  and  his  death  rapidly  followed,  in  spite, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  skill  of  Zedecltias  his  physician. 
The  charge  of  poisoning  brought  against  that  attendant, 
however,  does  not  appear  Mipportcd  by  conclusive  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  found  ready  credence  at  the  time,  because 
the  accused  was  a  reputed  magician  and  a  Jew, — which 
People,  by  their  training  in  the  Arabian  Universities  of 
Spain,  far  surpassed  the  French  in  medical  knowledge; — 
and  nlso  because  the  body  of  the  King  underwent  too 
rapid  decomposition  to  permit  conveyance  lo  the  Royal 
Cemetery  in  St.  I)enys.    Thither,  however,  the  bones 
were  transferred  seven  years  afterwards.- 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  that  the  ex-  FaMeof 
ploded  Pontificate  of  Pope  Joan  was  once  assigned.  It  P=J*  J*» 
was  long  believed  that  a  woman  named  Gilberte,  by  birth  * 
a  native  of  Mayence,  but  of  English  desceut,  assumed 
male  attire,  studied  at  Athens,  was  reputed  a  man,  and 
having  taken  Religious  vows  and  distinguished  herself 
by  great  learning  and  ability,  was  elected  to  the  Papacy 
on  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  in  85S,t  under  the  styls  of 
John  VIII.  ;  that  when  the  Imperial  title  devolved  on 
Louis  II.  that  Emperor  was  crowned  by  her  hands  at 
Rome  ;  and  that  but  for  a  subsequent  unhappy  disco- 
very, her  name  might  have  descended  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  most  unblemished  Pontiffs  by  whom  the  Tiara 
has  been  worn.  Yielding,  however,  to  a  natural  weak- 
ness, she  listened  too  freely  to  a  Cardinal,  one  of  her 
chaplains,  to  whom  either  chance  or  her  own  attachment 
had  revealed  the  mystery  of  her  sex ;  and  the  consequence 
of  their  intercourse  was  the  public  delivery  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  in  the  open  streets  of  Rome,  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  during 
a  Religious  procession.  The  ambiguous  Pope  died  in 
giving  birth  to  the  child  ;  the  route  of  the  procession  was 
altered  for  the  future,  so  that  it  might  not  pass  near  the 
polluted  spot ;  a  statue  was  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  incident ;  and  certain  ingenious  precautions  were 
adopted  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  tissue  of  fables, 
with  an  occasional  addition  that  the  Female  Pope  was  a 
Magician,  has  furnished  materials  for  reproach  or  for 
regret,  for  accusation  or  for  denial,  to  many  controversial 
writers,  according  as  they  were  friendly  or  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  in  spite  of 


r. 


•  The  authoritin  for  the  reign  of  Charlea  the  Bald  are  < 
in  the  VUth  and  Vlllth  Volumes  of  Bouquet's  ttemeil.  The  • 
authorities  belong  to  the  remainder  of  Hue  Chapter. 

t  Uo  IV.  ready  died  in  8U. 

1  Bar*  haa  damned  the  Hietory  of  Pop.  Joan,  «l  t.Jhpemt,  at 
much  leojfth,  aud  with  i 
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that  there  may  still  he  found  some  spirits  disinclined  to 
surrender  their  belief  in  a  legend,  well  adapted  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  scarlet  abomination  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

The  dominion  to  which  Louis  U  Brgwe.the  Stutterer, 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  the  Bald, 
wis  greatly  diminished  by  rival  claimants.  Carloman* 
disputed  the  Imperial  title,  and  Italy  and  Lorraine  were 
wholly  separated  from  France.  During  the  short  reign 
of  Louis  were  established  those  numerous  fiefs  by  which 
a  powerful  Aristocracy  long  afterwards  more  than  ba- 
lanced the  influence  of  the  Crown;  and  the  weak  Prince, 
despoiled  of  territority  by  foreigners,  and  of  Kingly 
authority  by  his  subjects,  sank  into  the  grave  unregarded 
ami  forgotten  after  a  nominal  sway  of  eighteen  months, 
so  that  to  him  as  well  as  to  Louis  V.  has  sometimes 
twen  assigned  the  degrading  epithet  le Faineant.  His 
sons,  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  jointly  ascended  the 
throne  ;  the  latter  chiefly  through  the  powerful  support 
of  his  father-in-law,  Boson,  Duke  of  Provence.  That 
us  Noble,  strengthened  by  the  distinguished  alii- 
hich  he  had  contracted,  brothc 


in  which  his  brother  Carloman  retained  the  sceptre  of  Carluvia- 
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icrof  on  Empress, 
son-in-law  of  an  Emperor,  father-in-law  of  n  King.f  now 
meditated  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Crown 
for  himself;  and  so  dexterously  did  he  intrigue  with  the 
Clergy,  that  in  a  few  months  after  the  late  accession, 
the  assembled  Prelates  of  France  inaugurated  him 
King  of  Aries,  or  Provence, J  or  Lower  or  Cisjurene 
Burgundy,  (it  is  known  by  each  of  these  names  indif- 
ferently,) without  defining  the  limits  of  the  new  State 
formed  by  dismemberment  of  the  territory  of  Louis  and 
Carloman.  The  young  Princes  appealed  for  protection 
to  their  Uncle,  Charles  the  Fat,  («V  Grot,')  youngest  son 
of  Louis  U  Germanique,  and  from  him  they  received 
such  assistance  as  enabled  them  to  prosecute  a  success- 
nil  campaign  against  the  usurper  whom  I  hey  drove  into 
the  mountains.  By  the  death  of  his  two  elder  Brothers 
without  issue,  the  Crown  of  the  Empire  had  devolved 
on  Charles  the  Fat,  and  the  imbecile  youths  into  whose 
hands  the  sway  of  France  had  passed,  considered  them- 
selves as  mere  vassals  of  his  Crown.  The  death  of 
Louis,  the  elder  of  these  brothers,  was  occasioned  by  a 
singular  accident.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Court  whom  he  ob- 
served while  on  horseback,  he  addressed  her  in  terms 
more  ardent  than  maidenly  reserve  approved.  The 
King  spurred  his  horse  as  the  object  of  his  admiration 
withdrew  within  ber  Father's  gates ;  and  in  his  eager- 
ness of  pursuit,  not  measuring  with  an  accurate  eye 
(be  height  of  the  portal,  he  struck  his  head  against  the 
archway,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  with  violence,  and 
expired  a  few  days  afterwards. §    During  the  two  years 


[  Blondcl,  however,  it  a  writer  who  will  be  received  for  the 
nMMi  put  with  lets  suspicion,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  which 
he  encountered  Gram  the  bigotry  of  his  throes. 

*  Eldest  eon  of  Louis  It  hmmanwfue.  Veil y  maintains  that  since 
the  Pope  would  not  decide  between  the  competitors,  the  title  of 
j&npvror  rrraaioed  in  ubej auce  during  three  years,  i.  349. 

f  His  sister  Richilds  was  the  second  Empress  of  Charles  the 
Bald;  hi'  himself  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Louis  II., 
befure  promised  tu  the  Kmpeior  of  the  East,  and  forcibly  carried  off 
by  HuK'n  with  the  connivance  of  her  Brother ;  nod  his  daughter,  the 

in  the  Government  he  therelure  insisted. 

either  of  (he  first 
was  the  rW- 
iajurane  the 

rertuaof 


l  The  Kingdom  was  ca'Ani  indifferently  by 
names,  Arlei  Iwitig  the  Capital  of  Presence;  Be 
f&cttvr  ii inn  for  Ovtvt 
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France  In  his  single  hand,  his  Realm  was  desolated  by 
the  Northmen.    A  great  victor)-,  but  without  results,  is 
said  to  have  been  gained  over  these  invaders,  at  Sncour, 
near  Abbeville,  before  the  death  of  Louis  ;•  nnd  one  occa- 
sion, afterwards,  was  fatally  and  disgracefully  neglected, 
in  which  Charles  the  Fat  might  have  engaged  them  with 
the  advantage  of  overwhelming  numbers.    Every  where 
else  want  of  men  prevented  Carloman  from  taking  the 
field  with  chance  of  success,  want  of  money  from 
chasing  more  than  a  short  occasional  suspensit 
pine  and  massacre.    The  young  King,  like  his 
owed  his  death  to  accident.    While  chasing  a  wild  boar  Death  of 
in  the  forest  of  Baiseau  he  was  inadvertently  wounded  CarWu-.m. 
in  the  leg  by  the  hunting-spear  of  one  of  his  attendants,!     *-•  D- 
gangrene  rapidly  ensued,  and  he  died  having  scarcely  884. 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

The  rightful  inheritor  of  the  Crown  of  France,  on  K^monof 
the  demise  of  Carloman,  was  CharleB  the  Simple,  a  half-  Jet  h!X™ 
brother  of  the  two  late  Kings,  borne  posthumously  by 
Adelaide,  the  widowed  Queen  of  their  father  Louis  the 
Stammerer.  But  the  dangers  to  which  France  was 
exposed  required  a  steadier  pilotage  than  could  be 
afforded  by  an  Infant;  doubts  also  existed  respecting 
the  legitimacy  of  the  second  marriage  of  Louis,  who; 
contrary  to  a  Papal  decision,  had  been  compelled  to 
repudiate  his  first  wife  Ansgarde ;  and,  consequently, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  Charles  the  Simple,  the  issue 
of  his  second  nuptials,  was  esteemed  a  Bastard.  If  he 
were  excluded,  the  sole  legitimate  surviving  descendant 
of  Charlemagne  was  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat ;  and 
by  a  singular  concurrence  of  personal  good  fortune, 
that  least  worthy  of  a  race  too  generally  distinguished 
by  want  of  desert,  successively  united  on  his  single  head 
the  Crowns  of  Bavaria,  of  Suabia,  of  Saxony,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Oriental  and  Occidental  France ;  J  and  received  homage 
from  almost  all  the  many  Nations  which  had 
swayed  by  his  great  ancestor  Charlemagne, 


Fat 


The  first  act  of  the  new  reign  was  cowardly  and  per- 
fidious.' Hugh,  son  of  Lothairc,  late  King  of  Lor- 
raine,^ pretended  to  that  Crown,  and  his  claim  was  sup- 


Treachery 
to  the  DuVe 
of  Frisia. 


t,  Paulas  A 

YOL.  XI. 


•  A  Ballad  in  the  < 
victory,  still  exists. 

j  Some  authorities  attribute  the  wound  to  the  rusVs  of  the  boar. 
The  An  nab  of  Meti  notice  aa  a  trait  of  riwi  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  King,  that  in  order  to  screen  his  attendant  from  the  chance 
of  future  punishment,  Carloman  himself  while  on  bis  death-bed 
gave  out  the  latter  report. 

{  Occidental  France,  or  Germany,  according  to  (he  partition  of 
the  Empire  by  Louis  ft  Dtboitmah*  between  Lothaire  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  838. 

y  The  Episode  or  Lothaire,  King  of  Lorraine,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Luthaire,  it  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  great  authority  of  the 
Church  in  the  IXth  century.  His  queen  Theutburge,  daughter  of 
Court  Boson  of  Burgundy,  was  accused  of  incest  with  her  brother 
Hubert,  an  Abbot,  and  con»«n.ent)y  was  repudiated  by  her  husband ; 
who  immediately  married  Valdrade,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
betrothed  before  his  first  nuptials,  and  whom  he  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  from  motives  of  political  expediency.  Theutbsrge  having 
established  her  innocence  by  the  Ordeal  el  boiling  water,  was 
restored  to  conjugal  rights ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  induced  either 
by  ill  treatment  or  by  remorse,  she  offered  a  voluntary  confession  of 
hex  crime,  waa  formally  divorced,  and  then,  having  placed  ' 
under  the  suspected  guardianship  of  ber  brother,  i 
her  innocence.  Pope  Nieolas  I.  espoused  her 
Lothaire  to  receive  again  aa  his  wife  a  woman  by  whom  he  had 
been  thus  disgraced,  and  to  abandon  Valdrade  long  the  object  of 
bis  affection.  It  was  in  sain  thai  Thetitberge  herself,  again  anxious 
for  separation,  jointly  with  her  husband  solicited  Nicolas  end  hia 
asnsor  Adrian  II.  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  The  latter 
the  Host  to  the  King  of  Lot  re  in  •  and  his 
3l 
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ported  by  a  Northman  Chief,  Godfrey,  upon  whom  the 
Emperor  had  recently  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  hi* 
sisters,  together  with  'investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Fn- 
sia.  *  The  Piratical  leader  no  doubt  estimated  those 
extorted  concessions  at  their  real  value,  ami  held  them 
to  be  no  more  than  preliminaries  to  future  aud  far 
greater  gain.  In  order  to  accelerate  hut  projects  he 
demanded  some  vineyards  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  Moselle  ;  a  position  which,  if  once  occu- 
pied, would  introduce  the  Northmen  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  Empire.  Charles  appointed  a  conference  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  claim  in  the  Isle  of  Betaw,  and  there 
treacherously  assassinated  Godfrey  and  his  whole  North- 
men train.  Hugh  was  seised  at  the  same  moment  in 
violation  of  a  safe-conduct,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
committed  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gal,  in  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died. 

The  Northmen,  justly  irritated  by  this  base  act  of  trea- 
chery, poured  down  with  more  than  former  thirst  for 
Mood,  and  rapine  upon  the  defenceless  tracts  of  France; 
and  while  Charles,  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  calamity, 
remained  in  Germany,  40,000  Barbarians  under  Sige- 
froi,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  scoured 
with  unsparing  fury  the  Country  between  Belgium 
and  the  Seine,  and  finally  sat  down  before  Paris.  The 
whole  of  Paris,  properly  so  called,  was  then  comprised 
within  the  little  islet  now  known  as  L'lie  de  la  Cite, 
or  du  Palaii.  Both  ou  the  North  and  South  of  the 
River,  however,  numerous  Ecclesiastical  edifices  had 
been  built ;  and  these  with  much  of  the  adjoining 
Country  constituted  the  Duchy  of  France,  the  great  fief 
or  domain  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  Eudcs,  the  Noble  woo 
then  held  that  conspicuous  title,  was  a  son  of  Robert 
le  Fort,t  Count  of  Anjou,  and  founder  of  the  Duchy ; 
a  brave  warrior  who  bad  perished  in  buttle  against 
the  Northmen  about  twenty  years  before.  The  rcputa- 
tiou  of  the  Father  was  well  maintained  by  his  Son ; 
and  Eudes,  aided  by  two  Ecclesiastics,  Gauzelin, 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  Abbot  of  St  Germain,  and  Hugh, 
Abbot  of  St  Martin  de  Tours,  resolutely  maintained 
himself  during  a  close  siege  of  more  than  a  year. 
Gauzelin  planted  a  Crucifix  on  the  ramparts,  and  was 
frequently  seen  armed  at  all  points,  and  combating 
in  its  defence.  All  the  military  science  of  that  period 
was  exhausted  in  attack,  and  we  read  of  a  formidable 
train  of  now  forgotten  artillery,  catapults,  perrieres,  and 
balistte,  movable  towers,  battering  rams,  vines*  and 
cavaliers,  which  were  employed  in  effecting  a  breach. 
The  chief  instrument  of  offence  used  by  the  besieged 
was  a  huge  massive  beam,  shod  at  its  extremity  with 
iron.  This  machine  having  been  raised  almost  perpen- 
dicularly was  let  fall  upon  the  framework  of  the  enemy 
beneath,  and  when  the  roots  had  been  beaten  in  by 
repealed  blows,  vast  stones,  showers  of  arrows  and 
javelins,  and  a  deluge  of  scalding  oil  and  pilch  were 
poured  upon  the  exposed  combatants.  Three  general 
assaults  had  been  successfully  repulsed,  when  a  sudden 


suite,  accompanying  it  with  s  terrific  imprecation  in  cue  he  should 
ever  renew  intercourse  with  "  hi*  concubine,"  Vaklrade ;  and  the 
death  of  the  King  and  the  greater  part  of  hia  attendant*  within 
eirtht  clay,  from  the  denouncement  of  thi*  rune,  was  esteemed  a 
mire  proof  of  the  vengeance  of  lieaven  upon  their  criminal  intentions. 
Hugh,  the  i»ue  of  Luthaire  and  Vahtrade,  was  pronounced  illegi- 
timate 

•  Godfrey  was  the  first  Northman  Chief  who  received  a  grant  of 
land  in  France,  from  Charles  the  Bald  in  850. 

t  Orrat-icrnndfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  IIM 
French  Dvtuu.tr. 


swell  of  the  river  carried  away  the  wooden  11  rid  ire  which  Carim* 
connected  the  City  with  the  Southern  bank,  and  enabled 
the  Northmen  to  rapture  and  destroy  the  tower  which 
protected  its  approach,  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  U  petit  ChateUt.  No  further  ground  was  won  by 
the  besiegers ;  and  the  Emperor,  at  length  shamed  by 
the  brilliant  defence  of  the  little  handful  of  men  w  hom 
he  had  as  yet  neglected  to  assist  despatched  Henry 
Duke  of  Saxony  to  their  relief  in  the  Spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Unwilling,  or  unable  to  effect  a  sufficient 
diversion,  that  leader  retired  after  a  few  skirmishes;  and 
the  Northmen,  white  they  burned  every  cottage  and 
tree,  and  put  to  the  sword  every  peasant  within  their 
range,  at  the  same  time  felt  so  littie  apprehension  of 
being  dislodged,  that  they  fearlessly  amused  themselves 
with  the  pastime  of  the  chase  under  the  very  walls  of 
their  enemy's  great  City. 

The  toils  and  privations  of  the  siege  proved  fatal 
to  many  of  the  French  leaders,  and  the  Abbots  Hugh 


Euki. 


and  Gauzelin  were  among  those  who  fell  victims  to . 
their  generous  self-devotion.    Eudes,  now  left  singly  in ' 
command,  and  finding  that  the  messengers  whom  he 
despatched  to  the  Emperor  for  assistance  returned  with 
cold  or  evasive  answers,  resolved  on  a  bold  attempt  at  a 
personal  interview.    He  proceeded  accordingly  to  Mete, 
in  which  City  Charles  had  assembled  a  considerable 
force,  which  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  activity 
to  lead  to  the  relief  of  his  suffering  People.    The  return 
of  the  gallant  soldier  was  a  far  more  difficult  enterprise 
than  his  outbreak  from  the  besieged  city ;  for  the  North- 
men, warned  of  his  approach,  bad  placed  numerous 
sentinels  before  its  gales :  Eudes  commended  himself  to 
God,  unhesitatingly  clapped  spurs  to  his  bone,  galloped 
Ui rough  the  opposing  ranks,  and  gained  the  City  un- 
harmed.   The  spirit  of  the  times  attributed  a  success, 
really  due  to  the  undaunted  heroism  of  the  individual, 
to  the  special  intervention  of  Providence  by  a  miracle  in 
bis  behalf. 

The  Emperor  meantime  advanced  by  tardy  marches ; 
and  willing,  if  possible,  to  avoid  exposure  of  his  own 
person,  he  despatched  the  Duke  of  Saxony  with  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  reconnoitre  from  the  heights  of  Hont- 
snartre.*  At  the  edge  of  one  of  the  trenches  of  the  be- 
siegers tltc  Duke's  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him,  and 
before  he  could  recover  himself  he  was  pierced  by  a  thou- 
sand swords  of  Northmen,  rejoicing  in  vengeance  upon 
a  Chief  who  had  been  employed  iu  the  perfidious  murder 
of  Godfrey,  t  Far  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  pusil-  PjgT*°*j 
laniuious  Charles  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  kis 
devoted  servant;  he  advanced  indeed,  but  it  was  to 
negotiate,  not  to  punish  by  the  sword.  The  Northmen 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
while  the  Emperor  entered  Paris  by  the  right;  and  from 
the  Palace  of  the  chief  City  of  his  great  Kingdom  he 
tendered  7000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  to  induce  his 
foes,  not  to  abandon  the  war,  but  to  change  the  scene 
of  hostilities ;  to  retire  from  the  lace  of  an  Imperial 
army  which  dared  not  fight,  and  to  transport  themselves 
to  Burgundy,  an  untouched  Country,  in  which  not  a 
single  armed  man  could  be  mustered  to  oppose  their 
progress. 

Pursued  by  the  nvormurs  and  the  cawsempt  of  the 

French  People,  Charles,  after  signing  this  ignominious 

*  Vuriounly  derived  from  Mini  Martu  nr 
Uampatead  aod  HirfhjfiiUi  of  Varia,  nantadiaWly  usi 

+  Sismondi,  in.  '266.  Vetly  ascribes  the  comtniauon  of 

to  a  tool  of  th.  Kmprror,  whom  he  »au*»  aUntO,  i.  JefiT 
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Treaty,  hastened  liack  to  Germany  \  and  in  that  Country 
a  fresh  act  of  weakness  precipitated  his  fall.  His  autho- 
rity had  long  been  chiefly  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a 
Minister,  Liutward,  Bishop  of  Verceil.  Whether  that 
Ecclesiastic  really  abused  the  great  power  intrusted  to 
him,  or  whether  his  overthrow  was  a  necessary  prelude 
to  that  of  his  master,  is  not  now  to  be  determined  bat 
he  was  publicly  accused  of  various  acts  of  tyranny  and 
extortion,  and  with  the  profession  of  some  unintelligible 
Heresy.  To  those  charges  was  added  another,  per- 
sonally nffecting  the  Emperor  in  a  point  on  which  be 
was  peculiarly  sensitive  ;  and  Liutward  was  denounced 
as  maintaining  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  Empress 
Richarde.  The  Prelate,  stripped  of  his  high  dignities, 
was  exiled  to  his  Diocese ;  and  the  Empress,  maintain- 
ing her  innocence  before,  a  Diet  of  the  Nobles,  offered  to 
arouch  it  either  by  her  Champion  in  the  lists,  or  by  the 
perilous  Ordeal  of  the  red-hot  ploughshares.  Such 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  were  little  needed ; 
for  Richarde  had  yet  another  evidence  in  store,  which 
not  only  established  her  own  purity,  but  which  also 
covered  her  husband  with  ridicule  for  his  credulous 
imbecility.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  their  marriage, 
yet  the  Empress  was  still  a  virgin.  Every  hour  in- 
creased popular  discontent  by  some  new  betrayal  of  the 
fatuity  of  Charles.  In  bis  youth,  in  order  to  excite 
remorse  for  some  acts  of  filial  disobedience,  (for  the  sons 
of  Loots  the  German  more  than  once  rebelled  against 
their  father,)  the  Ecclesiastics  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  possessed  by  an  Evil  Spirit;  and  the  wretched 
victim  of  that  pious  fraud  solicited  and  underwent,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  Barons  and  Prelates  of 
the  Empire,  the  solemn  and  impressive  cer 
framed  for  the  exorcism  of  an  energumen.  The 
brance  of  those  days  of  suffering  was  never  effaced  from 
his  imagination  ;  and  at  length  he  shut  himself  up  from 
public  view  within  the  wall*  of  his  Palace,  and  became 
engrossed  by  a  fearful  belief  that  he  was  again  subjected 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Devil.*  His  disorder 
wag  heightened  by  deep  incisions  in  the  head,  injudi- 
ciously made  by  the  surgeons  with  the  hope  of  relieving 

hfferted°Bn  t0rmenting  P**"  witn  wnicn  that  Psrt  WB3 
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more  efficient  Sovereign.  The  legitimate  race  of  Charle- 
magne was  extinct  with  their  present  monarch,  by  the 
reputed  bastardy  of  Charles  the  Simple,  whose  extreme 
youth  indeed,  even  uuder  other  circumstances,  ren- 
dered him  ineligible.  Of  the  many  pretenders  to  con- 
nection with  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line, 
Arnuif,  a  natural  son  of  Otrloman,  King  of  Bavaria, 
had  secured  the  most  numerous  partisans.  At  a  Diet 
convoked  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  at  Tribur,  be- 
tween Mentx  and  Oppenbeim,  Arnuif  appeared  with 
a  powerful  band  of  Sclavonian  followers ;  the  ex- 
minister,  Li utwarrl,  declared  in  his  favour;  the  Saxona, 
the  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Suabians,  suc- 
cessively proffered  their  support ;  and  in  three  days  the 
whole  Court  of  Charles  transferred  itself  to  his  now 
avowed  successor.  Chased  from  his  Palace,  abandoned 
by  every  domestic  of  his  establishment,  shattered  in 
bodily  health,  and  approaching  the  utmost  verge  of  men- 
tal derangement,  the  miserable  outcast  wandered  forth, 
houseless  and  pennyleas,  to  seek  even  for  food.  Ha 
was  received  with  tenderness  and  hospitality  by  Liut- 
bert.  Bishop  of  M  aye  nee  ;  who  not  only  sheltered  and 
supported  his  fallen  master,  but  with  a  rare  exercise  of 
disinterestedness,  pleaded  also  for  him  with  the  Prince 
by  whom  he  had  been  supplanted.  Bearing  with  him 
a  piece  of  the  true  Cross,  upon  which  Arnuif  bad  for- 
merly sworn  allegiance,  Liutbert  petitioned  for  some 
small  allowance,  by  which  the  dethroned  Emperor  might 
be  rescued  from  destitution.  The  scanty  revenues  which 
in  consequence  were  assigned  to  him  in  Suabia  were 
not  long  enjoyed.  Charles  died  in  three  months  after 
his  retirement  to  the  Chateau  of  Indinga  in  that  Conn- 
try;  and  if  we  accorded  that  belief  to  the  Annali  of 
Fulda,  which  they  no  doubt  received  at  the  time  of  their 
compilation  and  long  afterwards,  we  should  admit  that  1 
at  the  moment  at  which  the  Empire,  built  up  by  Char- 
lemagne, was  dissolved  in  the  person  of  his  great  grand- 
son, the  heavens  opened  for  the  expiring  Monarch,  "ia 
order  to  show  that  he  whom  men  bad  chiefly  despised, 
was  the  Sovereign  of  all  others  moat  acceptable  to  the 
Deity."* 

•  Amulet  Futden**,  p.  51.  It  would  almost  «*m  at  if  V«%,  a 
fertile  creator  of  UeroM,  hul  been  inoculated  by  the  Monkish  s|«int 
in  his  delineation  of  Charles  legnt.  After  an  impartial  rental  of 
hit  court l«m,  unkingljr,  and  umiuinly  weaknew*,  he  sums  on, 
Citoit  tn  rffrl  tm  IrU-bo*  Prime,  j*$te,  dtrot,  mtme  jmeWi 
ft«ri,  qm  «'«w»i  <f«tfr«  vie*  jaw  et/m  tttrt  •»  dtuomi  dt  rc« 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH— OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS— AND  OF 
THE  HERESIES  IN  THE  IXth  CENTURY. 


History. 


GF.NKRAL  STATE  OF  THK  CHURCH. 


External 
■tote  of  the 

Church. 


AulhWrt 


Tub  external  state  of  the  Church  in  the  IXth  Century 
derived  its  complexion  chiefly  from  the  character  of 
Charlemagne.  The  zeal  of  that  great  Monarch  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  was  ardent,  but  his  piety  was 
debased  by  violence  and  superstition  ;  and  thus,  although 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  during  his  reign  was  ex- 
tensive, yet  it  was  too  frequently  effected  by  force  rather 
than  by  argument.  His  son,  Louis  the  Debonnaire, 
inherited  many  of  the  faults  of  his  father  without  his 
counterbalancing  virtues  or  talents.  Yet  the  missiona- 
ries who  were  sent  to  instruct  and  convert  the  Barbarous 
nations  in  the  North  of  Europe,  displayed  a  conduct 
worthy  of  the  Religion  which  they  professed.  Although 
the  system  of  Religion  which  they  taught  was  corrupted, 
yet  their  mode  of  inculcating  it  was  by  ratiocination, 
enforced  in  most  instances  by  exemplary  living. 
Conrenfai  Under  the  reign  of  Lonis  the  Debonnaire,  Christi- 
oi "Denmark  anity  was  established  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  We  have  seen  that  I! u raid,  the  expelled 
Sovereign  of  Jutland,  purchased  die  Emperor's  assist- 
ance for  his  restoration  by  the  adoption  of  Christianity.* 
On  his  return  to  his  native  Country  he  was  accompanied 
by  two  Priests,  named  Ansgar  and  Authbert,  the  former 
a  Monk  of  Corby,  in  Westphalia,  the  latter  belonging 
to  a  Monastery  of  the  same  name  in  Prance.  Those 
missionaries  preached  the  Gospel  with  remarkable  suc- 
cewi,  till  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  death  removed 
Authbert,  and  Ansgar  pursued  his  iabours  alone.  The 
loss  which  he  had  sustained  .lid  not  repress  his  activity ; 
he  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  unexampled  success  of  his  ministry,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years  there  returned  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  Louis,  and  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Hamburgh.  This  was  rather  a  post  of 
danger  than  of  profit,  and  the  perils  in  which  it  involved 
A nsgar  were  truly  formidable.  His  toils  were  incessant, 
and  they  ended  but  with  his  life,  after  having  supported 
them  through  a  long  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  f 
The  Majsians,  Bulgarians,  and  Gazarians,  and  after 
them  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  were  converted  by 
Methodius  and  Cyril,  two  Greek  Monks  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Theodora.  A  solemn  embassy 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  certain  Provinces  of  Dal- 
matia,  declaring  their  resolution  of  submitting  to  the 
Grecian  Empire,  and  of  embracing-  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  warlike  nation  of  the  Russians  also  was  converted 
in  this  Century,  and  a  Church  was  established  by  the 


Other  eon- 


•  P.jre  420. 
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^Cr.,  torn.  i.  p.  292. 
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Greek  Patriarch  Ignatius,  under  the  government  of  an  Oftl* 
Archbishop.*  Chnatw 
These  accessions  to  Christendom  were  by  no  means  a  tll£tlL 
compensation  for  the  calamities  of  the  Church  under  the 
growing  power  of  the  Saracens,  who 
of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Pr 
extending  their  conquests  in  Europe  also.  In  the  East 
a  large  number  of  Christians  professed  the  Religion  of 
their  conquerors,  in  order  that  they  might  retain  their 
pos'-essjoea.  In  the  West  the  Christians  were  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  those  Barbarous  nations  which  issued  from 
the  North. 

The  state  of  Leaning  in  this  Century  was  by  no  aw 
means  so  depressed  as  might  be  expected  from  the  un- 
settled  condition  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Em- 
pire. There  was  now  a  twilight  which  rendered  the 
darkness  of  the  succeeding  Age  more  deep  by  cunfiatt 
The  liberality  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  generous  patron- 
age of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  particularly  of 
Phottus,  rendered  the  Capital  of  the  East  the  residence 
of  a  certain  number  of  learned  men.  E  loquence»  Poetry, 
and  History  were  cultivated  there,  and  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  war,  revived 
under  the  Emperors  Theophilus  and  BTkhnei.  At  the 
head  of  the  men  of  Science  «  as  Leo,  surnamed  the  Wise, 
an  Ecclesiastic  of  extraordinary  erudition,  who  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Thessalonica. 

Not  only  among  the  Christians  did  Learning  awl  U*^1 
Science  partially  revive,  but  the  Arabians  also  --'»  «- 
cited  to  literary  pursuits,  by  the  example  of/ 
or  Abdallah,  the  cerebrated  Khalif  of  Egypt. t  . 
Sehooh  st  Bagdad,  Cupa,  and  Baso'ra;  drew  to  his 
Court  the  learned  of  all  Countries  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality ;  and  caused  translations  of  the  best  Grecian 
Works  to  be  made  into  the  A  rabic  Lunrniatre. 

In  that  part  of  Europe  which  was  snbjeet  to  theTbtCu- 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  there  was  not  less  ardour  for  }u^*ca 
the  advancement  of  Learning.    The  firat  successors  of 
Charlemagne  imitated  the  teal  of  their  ancestor  for  the 
encouragement  of  Literature  and  Science.    Louis  the 
Debonnaire  formed  and  executed  several  dv-si 
promotion,  and  Charles  the  Bald  was  too  rival  of  Abdal- 
lah himself.    His  brother  Lot  hoi  re  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive Science  in  Italy,  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated 
through  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  die  Clergy. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  Sacred  Order  in  this  Centnrv  V*-"** 
arose  to  an  enormous  height,  and  their  licentiousne-'s  °rJ^ 

•  Snanhrim,  Hitl.  Chriit.  vtc  ix.    In  thia  Cautury  C))ii»U»iuty 
propagated  «n  India  by  the  Nertoriana.     Mar.  Thumbs,  t 
Syrian,  eirtabltahed  Churehn  on  the  cuaat  of  Malabar. 
tFnr  an  account  of  thii  Khalif,  tee  D'HerUelot,  BA.  Ontnl.  Art 
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It  is  universally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  advo- 
cate* of  the  Papacy,  that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Debonnaire,  the  Ecclesiastical  Mate  of  Europe  under- 
went a  complete  change.  The  European  Sovereigns 
were  divested  of  their  supreme  authority  in  the  Reli- 
gious polity  of  their  respective  Kingdoms  ;  the  power  of 
the  Bishops  was  greatly  restrained ;  and  the  authority 
of  Councils  began  to  decline.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  World,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  constituted  by  Jesus  Christ  the  si 
legislator  and  judge  of  the  Universal  Church. 

In  order  to  establish  this  usurpation,  a  variety  of 
moriuls,  deeds,  and  other  records  were  forged,  in  order  that 
it  might  appear  as  if  the  Roman  Pontiffs  enjoyed,  in  the 
first  Ages  of  the  Church,  the  privileges  which  they  now 
so  arrogantly  claimed.  Among  these  forgeries  the  De- 
cretal Epittlu  chiefly  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Pontiffs  of  the 
primitive  times,  although  they  were  actually  the  produc- 
tion of  some  obscure  and  later  writer,  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  respect  for  his  inventions,  published  them  under 
the  name  and  authority  of  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  in 
the  VTIth  Ceutury.  The  Prelates,  as  a  token  of  hu- 
mility, frequently  added  to  their  names  the  word  Pecea- 
tor,  a  Sinner ;  and  some  ignorant  transcriber  ludicrously 
changed  tins  ward  in  the  title  of  the  Dccrelalt  to  Mtr- 


utd  impietv  have  called  forth  the  just  censure  of  all  inv 
'  partial  Historians.  Their  ignorance  was  not  less  deplor- 
able ;  many  of  them  we*e  unable  to  write  or  even  to 
lead,  and  moat  were  incapable  of  explaining  their  cor- 
rupted Faith  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  perspicuity. 
In  the  East,  the  favour  of  the  Court  was  the  only  step 
to  the  high  and  influential  dignity  of  Patriarch  of  Con- 
sUuUoople ;  and  even  after  its  attainment,  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  see  a  Patriarch  degraded  by  an 
Imperial  decree.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  in  this  Century 
obtained  from  Charles  the  Bald,  (he  important  privilege 
of  an  election  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Clergy  without  the 
Imperial  ratification ;  yet  this  mode  of  election  was  not 
more  pure  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Patriarch.  The 
election  was  rarely  conducted  with  any  observance  of  law, 
order,  or  decency,  and  was  generally  followed  by  Civil 
tumult  and  commotion. 

Few  of  the  Prelates  who  were  raised  to  the  Western 
Pontificate,  could  boast  either  of  Learning  or  virtue ; 
not  a  few  are  known  only  by  their  flagitious  actions ; 
but  the  universal  aim  of  the  Heads  of  the  Western 
Church,  appears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  their  autho- 
rity wherever  it  was  not  acknowledged,  or  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  power  over  those  Churches  which  owned 
their  supremacy. 

It  was  in  this  Century  that  the  elevation  of  a  woman 
to  the  Pontifical  throne,  already  related  by  us,"  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  which,  if  true,  must  have  interrupted 
the  regular  succession  of  Bishops  in  the  See  of  Rome. 
During  five  Centuries  succeeding  this  event  it  was  almost 
generally  believed,  nor  was  it  until  after  the  Reforma- 
tion that  it  became  questioned.  The  arguments  of  Beyle, 
srbo  rejects  the  story,  and  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, have  acquired  greater  credence  than  those  of 
Spaulu-ira.t  who  maintains  it ;  and  the  generul  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  testimonies  by  which  the  fact  is 
insufficient,  and  that  it  is  iacoi 
chronological  computations. 
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color;  so  that  these  forgeries  have  always  passed  as 
the  collection  of  a  writer  who  is  no  more  than  imagi- 
nary, one  Isidorus  Mercs  tor.* 

Yet  even  in  the  Latin  Church,  there  were  men  of  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  who  penetrated  these  frauds.  The 
Galilean  Rishoj.h  distinguished  tlie  in  selves  by  the  spirit 
with  which  they  opposed  the  spurious  DecreCaU ;  but 
the  pertinacity  of  the  Pontiffs,  and  particularly  of  Ni- 
cholas I.,  subdued  their  opposition,  and  their  defeat 
struck  terror  into  all  who  were  disposed  to  support  the 
expiring  liberties  of  the  Church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  IXth  CENTURY. 

PHOTIDS. 


reus. 

r  cibcitrr  a.  o.  886. 

I0NATTC8,  DIED  A.  D.  878,  AOBD  BO. 

mcinioiras,  DIED  A.  D.  828. 

MO  VI.,  BJMOMEO  FROM  A.  D.  880  TO  A.  0.  911. 

LATIN  WHITER*. 

RABANUS  MALRUS,  DIED  A.  D.  8&6. 
A0OBARD,  DIRD  A.  H.  6+0. 
CLAUDIU8,  DIRD  A.  D.  639. 

D,  BIRD  C1RCITKH  A.  D.  840. 
.  A.  D.  820  ET  DBIJSCBP8. 
•OTTBBCHALC.  BiU  C1BCU*R  A.  U.  870 
BIN  CHAR,  DIED  A.  D.  882. 
PABCKASIUS  RADBERT,  DIED  A.  D.  851. 
BERTRAM  N,  OR  RATRAMX,  DUSD  CIBC1TER  A.  D.  870. 
HAYMO,  OR  AfMO,  DIRD  A.  D.  853. 
WAXAFRIDUB  STRABO,  OR  BTRABUB,  DIRD  A.  D.  849. 

«  Ptn  438. 

T  ftpanhnm,  R*rrnl1,o  de  PapA  Ftrmimi.  Op.  ton-  u.  lib.  v. 
Tht  I)B*erUliua  of  Spin  hum  is  wvll  worthy  attention,  since  he  has 
oonwdeitd  lbs  pbjociiuM  of  Blondcl,  who  rejects  the  story.  Bluodvl 
w»  not  »  number  of  the  Church  of  Jtoate,  but  a  malum  Preiby- 


DIBD  C1RCITBR  A.  D.  886. 

The  IXth  Century  is  styled  the  Photian  Age,  aud 
therefore  this  illustrious  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
claims  the  first  place  in  the  catalogue  of  learned  men. 
His  extraction  w  as  of  the  highest  order,  and  bis  connec- 
tions enabled  him  to  attain  the  chief  dignities  in  the  Stale 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  His  elevation  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  was  so  far  from  being  solicited, 
that  it  was  accepted  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  since 
the  See  was  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  and 
he  consequently  incurred  the  resentment  of  a  formidable 
partv.  That  party,  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
BaeU.t  hud  sufficient  influence  to  procure  the  deposition 
of  Phottus  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines ;  he 
was  compelled  tn  submit  to  a  rigorous  exile,  deprived  of 
the  consolation  of  his  friends,  and  what  was  more  pain- 

•  Cave,  Ht*l.  Lit.  torn.  ii.p.  21. 
f  Yat  the  Civil  Iliriory  of  th*  Easfe 
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Htftorjr.  ful,  of  his  books.  After  a  lapse  of  nine  years  the  Em- 
^— * v^-  peror  relented,  and  Photius  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, and  reinstated  in  his  See.  Yet  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune again  clouded  his  latter  years ;  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  induced  the  Emperor  to  depose  him  a  second 
time,  and  be  retired  to  a  Monastery,  in  which  he  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

His  writings  arc  an  evidence  of  his  profound  and  uni- 
versal erudition,  and  his  high  attainments  obtained  the 
commendation  even  of  his  enemies.*  His  great  Work 
is  his  Biblwtheca,  in  which  is  shown  the  acutcness  of  his 
uius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extent  of 
is  reading.  His  Epistles  exhibit  him  as  a  Philosopher, 
a  Mathematician,  a  Philologist,  a  Lawyer,  and  a  Divine. 

Du  Pin.  Eccl.  Hist.  Fabric.  Bib.  Croc.  lib.  v.  c.  38. 
Camurat,  Hisloire  da  Jonnanx,  torn.  i.  p.  57.  Cave.Au/. 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  47 — it). 

IGNATIUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  873,  AO  ED  80. 

The  rival  of  Photius,  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 


far  inferior  to  him  in  erudition.  There  are  three  of 
his  Tracts  extant ;  viz..  An  Epislle  to  Pope  Nicholas,  a.  D. 
867,  An  Address  to  the  Synod,  ami  An  Epistle  to  Pope 
Adrian.    These  three  pieces  are  in  Latin. 

Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  1009.  1097.  1171.  Cave,  Hut. 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

NICEPHORUS, 

DIED  A.  D.  828, 


also  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published 
a  Defence  of  Image-worship,  in  which  he  treats  the 
Iconoclasts  with  great  severity. 
Act.  Sonet,  torn.  ii.    Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn  ii.  p.  4. 

LEO  VI. 

REIQNED  FROM  A.  D.  886  TO  A.  D.  911. 

This  Emperor,  who  has  been  distinguished  by  the 


surname  of  the  Wise,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  _ 
was  a  pupil  of  Photius.  Under  such  a  preceptor  he 
made  a  suitable  proficiency  in  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence ;  and  he  devoted  himself  also  to  a  less  pro- 
fitable study,  that  of  Astrology.  When  he  attained  the 
Imperial  crown,  he  made  but  an  ungrateful  return  to 
the  instructor  of  his  youth,  for  he  removed  Photius  from 
the  Patriarchal  See.  His  Works  are  numerous,  but  in 
little  esteem. 

Fabric.  Bib.  Grac.  lib.  v.  c.  5. 
torn.  ii.  p.  64. 


8.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit 


RABANUS  MAURUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  856. 

The  Latin  writers  of  this  Century  arc  far  more  nu- 
merous and  more  esteemed  than  the  Greek ;  and  at  the 
head  of  these  is  deservedly  placed  Rabanus  Maurua. 
He  was  educated  by  Alcuin,  and  embraced  a  Monastic 
life ;  but  being  compelled  by  the  distentions  of  the 
Monastery  in  which  he  lived  to  quit  his  retirement,  be 
was  raised  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Mentz.  He  may 


"  *'  "J  BiSkti  twmiri.  XVu  win,  rXim  &  witrm  t  r„ 
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be  called  the  luminary  of  France  and  Germany,  since  it  BoW 
was  from  him  that  those  nations  principally  derived  their  «l  Kraa 
Religious  instruction.    His  writings  were  regarded  with  rf ^ 
so  great  veneration,  that  the  most  eminent  Latiu  Divines 
appealed  to  them  as  an  authority. 

For  a  list  of  his  numerous  Works,  see  Du  Pin,  Hkt. 
Ecd.  sasc.  ix.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  86.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  see  Hi*. 
toirt  Littiraire  de  France,  torn.  v.  p.  151. 

AGOBARD, 

DIED  A.  D.  840, 

a  native  of  Gaul,  and  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  it  more 
highly  esteemed  for  his  literary  than  for  his  political 
character,  for  he  is  accused  of  having  fomented  the  rebel- 
lion  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin  against  their  father,  Lou  if 
the  Dcbonnaire.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  skill 
iu  Ecclesiastical  law,  and  his  love  of  Ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. His  deep  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church  induced  him  to  oppose  with  great  teal 
the  use  and  tlie  worship  of  Images,  and  his  Treatise  oa 
that  subject  has  greatly  embarrassed  the  Doctors  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

Hist.  Lit.  dr.  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  547.  Cave,  Hist.  IAL 
torn.  i.  p.  11. 

CLAUDIUS, 

DIED  A.  D.  839, 

is  surnamed  Scot  us,  but  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
and  was  Bishop  of  Turin.  His  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  accurate,  and  he  composed  one  hundred 
and  eleven  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  four  on 
Exodus,  and  several  on  Leviticus.  He  wrote  also  aa 
Exposition  of  the  Gotpet  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Hist.  Lit  de  France.    Du  Pin,  Eccl.  Hist.  Care, 
Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  11. 

EGINHARD, 

DIED  CntCITBS  A.  D.  840, 

was  a  German  by  birth,  and  a  confidential  counsellor  of 
Charlemagne,  On  the  death  of  his  Royal  Master,  be 
separated  from  his  wife  by  mutual  consent,  and  retired 
into  a  Monastery.  He  was  Abbot  of  two  other  Monas- 
teries before  he  obtained  the  rule  of  Selingeatat.  Hi* 
chief  Work  is  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  580.  Cave,  Hist  Lit 
torn.  ii.  p.  14. 

GILDAS. 

FLOR.  A.  D.  820  ET  DEINCIP8. 

The  History  of  Britain,  which  Bale  has  ascribed  to 
this  writer,  is  clearly  shown  by  Cave  to  have  been  the 
Work  of  Nennius. 

GOTTESCHALC. 

DIED  CIRCITEa  A.  D.  870. 

This  writer,  who  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Ful- 
gentius,  from  the  brilliancy  of  bis  genius,  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  a  Monk  of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  Orbsis. 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Priesthood  he  repaired 
to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  native  Country,  be  took 
up  his  abode  with  Count  Eberald,  a  Nobleman  belonging 
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$jt*j.  to  the  Court  of  (he  Emperor  Lothaire.    A  more  copious 
<*yW  account  of  him,  and  also  of  his  antagonist,  will  be  found 
under  (he  next  division  of  this  Chapter. 

HINCMAR. 

DIED  A.  D.  882. 

This  turbulent  Prelate,  but  able  Theologian,  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheiras.  His  Works  are  numerous,  and 
although  mostly  controversial,  they  throw  a  great  light 
on  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  limes  iu 
which  he  lived.  They  have  been  collected  by  Pere  Sir- 
mood,  the  learned  Jesuit,'  and  published  in  two  vols, 
folio,  Paris.  1647. 

Hisl.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  v.  p.  416.  Cave,  HisL  Lit. 
torn.  ii.  p.  33,  34. 

PASCHASIUS  RADBERT. 

DIED  A.  D.  851. 

Hits  name  is  famous  in  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist, 
under  which  head  it  will  be  noticed.  He  was  first  a 
Monk,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Corby, 
and  was  consequently  the  Ecclesiastical  superior  of 

BERTRAMN,  OR  RATRAMN, 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  890, 

whose  Work  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  brd'i  Supper 


was  composed  by  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  opposi-  n«re»iw  of 
tion  to  those  who  asserted  the  Heal  Presence.    Several  "l*  ,Xtn 
editions  of  this  Treatise  have  appeared,  and  among  them  vc,i"(ur)\ 
two  in  England  of  the  dates  of  1686  and  168S.  -  ■» "- 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.    Radbert,  p.  32.  Bcrtramn, 
p.  27. 

HAYMO,  OR  AIMO, 

DIED  A.  D.  953, 

was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  a  fellow-student  and  friend  of 
Rahtnius  Maurus,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Halbcr- 
stadt.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Psalm*,  on  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  on 
the  Apocalypse,  and  also  a  Summary  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  He  took  a  part  in  the  controversy  on  the 
Real  Presence.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  a  great  part 
of  the  writings  commonly  attributed  to  Ha) mo,  were  the 
production  of  Remi.  or  Remigius  of  Auxerre. 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  28. 

WALAFRIDUS  STRABO,  OR  STRABUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  849. 

The  reputation  of  this  author  depends  on  his  Poems,  his 
Live*  of  the  Saints,  and  his  Ukstcs  on  some  difficult 
parts  of  Scripture. 

Hut.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  v.  p.  544.  Caw,  Hist.  Lit. 
torn.  ii.  p.  31. 
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THE  PAULICIANS. 

Hr        This  Sect  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  Armenia. 
"P-      It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and 
John,  from  the  former  of  whom  it  derived  its  name; 
though  others  attribute  its  origin  to  another  Paul  who 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  Il-t    It  was  censured 
by  several  Imperial  edicts,  and  had  almost  disappeared, 
when  it  was  revived  by  a  zealot,  called  Constantine, 
W«3  who  lived  in  the  Vllth  Century.    The  Emperor  Con- 
'!,n<ui**tans  and    his  successors  treated  this  Sect  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  but  they  were  unable  to  suppress  it. 
Its  followers  displayed  the  most  unshaken  fortitude 
under  the  barbarities  exercised  towards  them. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  Century,  the  external 
condition  of  the  Paulicians  was  altered,  since  the  Em- 
peror Nicephorus  favoured  them  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  not  only  restored  their  freedom  of  worship,  but  con- 
ferred on  them  several  Religious  privileges.  Yet  this 
temporary  freedom  from  Persecution  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalatcs  and 
Leu  the  Armenian,  a  severe  inquisition  was  made  after 
the  Paulicians  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the 
Grecian  Empire,  and  death  was  inflicted  ou  all  such  as 
refused  to  abjure  their  tenets.  But  Persecution  had 
a  different  effect  on  them  now  than  formerly,  for  it 
excited  vindictive  desperation.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
New  Csesarea,  and  several  of  the  Imperial  magistrates 


•  Who  bas  paiaed  on  them  Ifc*  following  encomium :  tm  Hi 
miM  esse  quad  utiltlatt  lui  enrral,  et  in  y»«  prxdant  wttoni  jn- 
dfimm  ctm  mm/itf  mm  rltreat. 
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established  in  Armenia,  fell  victims  to  their  fury,  and 
after  the  commission  of  numerous  outrages,  they  tied  for 
refuge  to  the  Countries  under  Saracenic  dominion,  and 
thence  made  incursions  on  the  neighbouring  Provinces 
of  the  Empire. 

A  short  interval  of  tranquillity  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, until  the  Empress  Theodora  issued  a  Decree, 
leaving  to  the  Paulicians  the  alternative  of  renouncing 
their  opinions,  or  of  being  exterminated  by  fire  and 
sword.  This  Decree  was  executed  with  the  most  un- 
relenting cruelty  ;  fur  the  Imperial  officers  after  having 
seized  the  property  of  above  one  hundred  thousand 
Paulicians,  inflicted  on  their  possessors  the  most  excru- 
ciating kinds  of  death.  Those  who  escaped  fled,  like 
their  predecessors,  for  protection  to  the  Saracens,  who 
received  them  with  kindness,  and  permitted  them  to 
build  for  their  residence  a  city  called  Tibrica.  In  that 
settlement,  they  formed  a  League  with  their  protectors, 
and  declared  against  the  Greeks  a  war,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  fury.*  Many  of  the  Grecian 
Provinces  felt  the  effects  of  the  sanguinary  contest,  and 
exhibited  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  desolation  and 
misery.  Wherever  the  arms  of  the  Paulicians  were 
victorious,  their  opinions  took  root,  and  they  propagated 
their  tenets  with  great  rapidity  among  the  fierce  Bul- 
garians. 

What  those  tenets  were,  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- Their 
pute.    By  the  Greeks  this  Sect  was  reckoned  a  branch  *<su«ts. 
of  the  Mnnicha?ans,  yet,  according  to  Pliotius,  the  Puu- 
licians  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  some  of  the 
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Mnnichean  doctrines.  They  had  not,  like  the  Mnni- 
'  divans,  an  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  administered  by  Bi- 
shop*, Priests,  and  Deacons.  They  had  no  Sacred 
Order,  distinguished  from  the  People,  in  their  Religious 
Assemblies.  They  had  no  Councils  nor  Synods.  They 
had  two  sorts  of  Teachers,  Sunecdemi  and  Notarti, 
among  whom  there  was  a  perfect  equality.  The  only 
distinction  which  attended  their  Religious  profession 
was,  that  ihey  changed  their  lay  name,  and  adopted 
some  scriptural  ap]>elIation.  The  Politicians  received 
all  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two 
Epistles  of  St  Peter ;  and  in  this  respect,  also,  they 
widely  differed  front  the  Mamchsrans.  In  their  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  however,  they  used  great  lati- 
tude, explaining  it  in  the  most  fanciful  manner,  and  per- 
verting its  literal  sense  whenever  it  was  opposed  to 
their  favourite  opinions.  They  regarded  with  a  pecu- 
liar veneration,  certain  Epistles  of  Sergitts,  the  most  emi- 
nent teacher  of  their  Sect.  None  of  the  Greek  Writers 
have  given  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  Pauliciau  system, 
but  have  contented  themselves  with  noticing  certain 
promiucnt  msrks  of  their  Heresy.  Their  chief  errors 
are  represented  to  have  been  these  :  1.  They  denied  that 
this  lower  and  visible  World  is  the  production  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  they  distinguislied  between  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  and  the  Most  High  God.  2. 
They  treated  contemptuously  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
which,  perhaps,  is  only  meant,  that  they  refused  to 
render  adoration  or  divine  honour  to  her.  3.  They 
refused  to  celebrate  the  holy  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  4.  They  loaded  the  Cross  of  Christ  with  con- 
tempt or  reproach,  which  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  5.  They  rejected,  alter  the  example  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  looked 
on  their  Writers  as  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  the 
World,  not  by  the  Supreme  God.  5.  They  excluded 
Presbyters  and  Elders  from  all  part  iu  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church.  By  this  must  he  understood  that 
they  refused  to  call  their  Doctors  by  the  name  of  Pres- 
byters, the  latter  being  a  word  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion.* 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  IMAGES. 
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After  the  banishment  of  the  Empress  Irene,  the 
tests  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  Iconoduli  were  re- 
newed ;  and  during  the  former  part  of  this  Century  the 
success  of  the  contending  parties  was  various  and 
doubtful.  The  Emperor  Niccphorus  deprived  the 
favourers  of  Image-worship  of  the  power  of  persecuting 
their  antagonists;  but  his  successor,  Michael  Curopa- 
lates,  espoused  their  cause.  On  the  accession  of  Leo 
the  Armenian  a  Council  assembled  at  Constantinople, 
which  abolished  the  Decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
relating  to  the  use  and  worship  of  Images;  but  without 
enacting  any  penal  laws  against  their  worshippers. 
Such  was  the  moderation  of  that  Emperor,  that  he 
removed  the  Patriarch  Nicepliortls  from  his  office,  on 
account  of  his  violence  against  the  Iconoclasts.  Mi- 
chael, surnamed  Ballnis,  and  Tlteophilus  were  more 
decided  in  their  hostility  against  the  worship  of 
Images. 


*  The  principal  author*  who  have  given  an  ai-cuunt  of  the  1 
licijiw  aiy  Phut.  lib.  i.  ron/rn  M<$mrh'»$.    P«tr.  Sicnlut,  Hut. 
MameA.  and  among  modern  writer*,  Bjj  le. 


But  when  Theodora  was  intrusted  with  the  Regency 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  scene  was  changed. 
A  Council,  which  she  was  prevailed  on  to  call  at  Con- 
stantinople, restored  the  decrees  of  the  I  Id  Nicene 
Council  to  their  ancient  authority.  Thus  the  cause  of 
Idolatry  triumphed  throughout  the  East ;  and  the  Coun- 
cil held  at  Constantinople  under  the  Patriarch  Photius, 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  VIHth  General 
Council,  was  the  consummation  of  the  victory.  The 
superstitious  Greeks  esteemed  that  Council  as  the  effect 
of  a  divine  interposition,  and  instituted  an  anniversary 
in  iu  commemoration,  which  was  called  the  Feast  of 
Orthodoxy. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
Image-worship  was  not  established  in  the  Western 
Church  without  many  struggles.  The  Iconoclasts  were 
powerfully  supported  by  Claudius,  Bishop  of  Turin. 
That  Prelate,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  the 
Episcopal  dignity,  oomuianded  all  Images,  in  which 
even  the  Cross  was  included,  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
churches  and  committed  to  the  ftatnea.  Ue  defended 
his  proceedings  in  a  Treatise,  in  which  he  declared 
against  the  use  as  well  as  the  worship  of  Images,  tie 
maintained  his  ground  against  a  host  of  adversaries,  and. 
with  so  great  ability,  that  the  City  of  Turin  and  its 
Diocese,  even  alter  his  death,  were  comparatively  free 
from  the  contagion  of  I ni age-worship,  which  now  over- 
spread the  rest  of  Europe." 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE  COR- 
PORAL PRESENCE  IN  THE 
EUCHARIST. 

This  controversy  which  still  divides  the  Church,  and  lUorijia- 
is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  distinction  between  the 
Romanists  and  Reformed,  had  its  origin  iu  the  IXth 
Century.  It  arose  out  of  tlie  controversy  on  Image- 
worship,  and  was  founded  on  a  dogma  of  the  Synod  at 
Constantinople  held  under  Copronymoa,  which  a  Synod 
held  at  Nice  afterwards  expressly  contradicted.  The 
distinction  was  kept  up  by  Johannes  Damascenus,  who 
maintained  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  syinboU  of 
Bread  and  Wine  iu  the  Eucharitt,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  adhered  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Copronymus,  were  stig- 
matized by  their  adversaries  as  Heretics  under  the  name  sirrcorv 
of  SUrcoranMa.  untax 

But  in  this  Century,  the  controversy  assumed  a  more  writing*  < 
determinate  shape,  in  eonsequcuce  of  the  writiugs  of  Panwra 
Pascasius  Radbertf     He  composed  a  Treatise,  coo-  Ha***, 
ccrning  tlie  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
which  he  afterwards  revised,  augmented,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald.    The  sum  of 
his  doctrine  may  be  comprised  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions: 1.  That  the  substance  of  the  Bread  and  Wine 
after  consecration  is  changed  into  the  real  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  same  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  suffered  on  tbe  Cross,  and  rose  from  the 
sepulchre.    2.  That  of  the  Bread*  and  Wine  nothing 
remains  but  the  outward  figure  under  which  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  locally  present.  3. 
That  all  receivers  partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 

•  Tlie  principal  Writer  cm  this  subject  is  Fled.  Spanhrrm, 
Hot.  Iimigutum  Op-ra,  torn,  il  frum  whom  the  alio**  ocx-ount  is 
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Christ,  those  who  receive  worthily  to  their  benefit,  those 
who  receive  unworthOy  to  their  condemnation.  4.  That 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  daily  sacrifice  of  Christ,  because 
the  sins  of  mankind  are  committed  daily. 

These  doctrines,  and  especially  that  contained  in  the 
first  proposition,  railed  forth  ngainst  Kadbert  a  number 
of  opponents.  Two  of  these,  Johannes  Scot  us  and 
Ratramn,  were  selected  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  draw  up 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrine  which  Radbert  had 
so  grossly  corrupted.  The  treatise  of  Scotus  has  pe- 
rished, that  of  Ratramn  has  been  preserved,  and  has 
been  the  armoury  whence  the 
taken  many  of  their  weapons,  in  their 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

In  this  controversy  the  disputants  fell  into  the  two 
errors  commonly  incident  to  Polemics ;  they  expressed 
their  own  opinions  without  sufficient  perspicuity ;  and 
they  charged  en  each  other  the  most  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous tenets.  Those  who  emhraced  the  system  of  Rad- 
bert alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  their  opponents  im- 
plied, that  the  body  of  Christ  was  digested  in  the 


stomach,  and  was  ejected  with  the  other 
This  consequence  was  readily  retorted  by  the  Ster- 
caraniUe,  who  charged  their  adversaries  with  being 
Throphn^itet.  The  latter  accusation,  in  contradiction 
to  Christian  charity,  has  survived  the  darker  Ages,  and 
has  not  expired  even  whh  the  XVIllth  Century. 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING 
PREDESTINATION. 

Diccpa.  The  last-mentioned  controversy  has  divided  only  the 
Reformed  Churches  from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
that  on  Predestination  has  divided  the  Reformed 
Churches  amonir  themselves.  Its  origin  is  universally 
attributed  to  Gotteschalc,  who  hod  entered  against  his 
consent  into  the  Monastery  of  Fulda,  whence  he  re- 
moved into  that  of  Orbais  in  the  Diocese  of  Soissom. 
He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  St.  Augustin,  and  built 
his  system  on  the  authority  of  that  celebrated  Father. 
On  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  discoursed 
largely  on  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  in  the  presence 
of  Nothingue,  Bishop  of  Verona;  and  maintained  that 
God,  from  all  eternity,  bad  predestinated  some  to  ever- 
lasting life  and  some  to  everlasting  misery.  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentx.  no  sooner  heard  of  these 
discourses,  than  he  addressed  letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Verona  charging  Gottescbalc  with  Heresy.  The 
accused  Monk  repaired  to  Mentx  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  himself,  but  the  Archbishop  summoned  a 
Synod,  and  formally  condemned  the  l'redet-tinarian 
doctrine.  Rabanus  pursued  his  hostility  against 
Gotteschalc  still  further;  he  sent  the  condemned  Heretic 
to  Ilincmar.  Archbishop  of  Rheirns,  the  City  in  which 
he  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  the  order  of  Priest- 
is*  Synod  hood.  Hincmar  assembled  a  Synod  at  Quicrcy,  where 
iQuittrr.  Qotteschalc  was  a  second  time  condemned,  and  expe- 
*•  rienced  the  most  ignominious  treatment.  Having  been 
degraded  from  the  Priesthood,  he  was  flagellated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  until  his  constancy  was  subdued, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  burn  with  his  own  hands  the 
Apology  for  hi9  opinions  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
Synod  at  Mentz.    After  these  barbarous  proceedings 


be  was  imprisoned  in  the  Monastery  of  HautviUiers,  Heresies 
where  he  soon  ended  his  days,  maintaining  with  his  «f ,he 
dying  breath  the  doctrine  for  which  be  had  suffered.  CwUury. 

The  calamities  of  Gotteschalc  no*  only  excited  com-  f^£*' 
miseration,  but  procured  converts.    Ratramn,  the  oppo-  SynoS  at 
nent  of  Radbert,  was  among  his  warmest  advocates.  Qukrcy. 
Prudentius,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  Remi,  Archbishop  of    a.  d. 
Lyons,  and  others  in  inferior  stations,  pleaded  in  behalf  853. 
of  the  unfortunate  Monk,  and  defended  his  opinions. 
On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  Johannes  Scotus,  the 
coadjutor  of  Ratramn  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Corporal  Presence,  Ilincmar,  who  not  only  exerted  his 
authority,  but  wielded  his  pen  against  Gotteschalc,  and 
many  others  who  contended  that  he  had  not  received  a 
punishment  exceeding  bis  offences.    The  spirit  of  dis- 
cord was  raised  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  Charles  the 
Raid  summoned  a  second  Synod  at  Quiercy,  in  which 
the  decrees  of  the  former  Council  were  confirmed.  But 
a  counter  Synod  assembled  two  years  afterwards  at 
Valence  in  Dauphiny,  composed  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Provinces  of  Lyons,  Viennc,  and  Aries,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  at  their  head  ;  and  in  that  assembly  the 
doctrines  of  Gotteschalc  were  cleared  from  Heretical 
imputation.    A  third  Synod,  composed  of  the  some 
clergy,  met  at  Langres ;  and  a  fourth  at  Tonsi,  in  which 
fourteen  Bishops  supported  the  doctrine  of  Gotteschalc 
and  Augustin. 

The  tenets  of  Gotteschalc,  according  to  his  own  public  Tenets  of 
confession,  were  these  :  that  there  is  a  twofold  Predesti- 
nation,  the  one  of  Election  to  everlasting  life,  the  other 
of  Reprobation  to  eternal  death;  that  God  did  not  will 
the  salvation  of  all  Mankind,  but  of  the  Elect  only ; 
that  Christ  did  not  sutler  death  for  the  whole  Human 
race,  but  for  that  part  of  it  only  which  God  has  predes- 
tinated to  eternal  salvation  ;  that  Free  will  with  respect 
to  Good  is  destroyed  in  Man  by  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and 
that  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  assisting  and  prevent- 
ing Grace,  which  is  not  bestowed  according  to  merit* 


•  « 


rrf  pulled  me  by  the  ear.''- 
Krwl„h  tnu..l»ti<m  of  th.  Treati..  of  Bertran 
Dublin,  a.*  1752,  with  * 


An 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE 
WORDS  THIN  A  DE1TAS. 

This  was  a  minor  dispute  between  Gotteschalc  and 
Ilincmar.  Tlie  latter  had  prohibited  the  use  of  an  ancient 
Hymn  in  which  the  words  Triad  Dtiiat occurred,  from  a 
persuasion  that  they  lemled  to  introduce  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  notions  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  But  the  Benedictine  Monks  refused 
to  ebey  this  mandate,  and  Bertrams,  who  belonged  to 
their  order,  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  orthcxioxy  of 
the  expressions.  Gotteschnk?,  at  that  time  in  prison, 
entered  warmly  into  the  dispute,  and  in  an  elaborate 
Dissertation  supported  the  cause  of  the  Benedictines. 
Thus  Ilincmar  had  an  occosion  of  charging  his  adver- 
sary with  Tritheism;  but  the  dispute  was  of  short 
duration.  The  exceptionable  passage  continued  to  be 
Used  in  the  Churches  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Hincmnr. 

•  The  principal  writers  on  thti  eontrimniy  are  Siamuml,  Hut. 
Prtrttetf.  LWni  Hi*.  Gadetekatci.  t'abncii  \HM*ith.  Lai.  Mrd. 
ifin,  torn  iii.  S|unhtrini,  Hitt.  Ckntt.  MK.is.  sec.  10.  See  also, 
Hut.  Lit.  dr  Fhmre,  torn.  v.  p.  35i 
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CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING   THE  MAN- 
NER OF  CHRIST'S  BIRTH. 

As  the  two  disputants  Hincmor  and  Gotteschalc  bad 
■  subordinate  subject  of  contention,  so  also  had  Rodbert 
and  Bcrtramn.  Radbert  composed  a  Treatise  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  horn  without  his  mother's  womb  being 
opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came,  into  the 
chamber  in  which  his  disciples  were  assembled  after  his 
resurrection  when  the  doors  were  shut.  Bertramn,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  Christ  was  bom  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  men,  and  as  other  women  bring 
forth  their  offspring. 

CONTROVERSIES  BETWEEN  THE  GREEKS 
AND  LATINS.  OR  THE  PHOTIAN 
CONTROVERSY. 

The  causes  of  division  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  were  numerous  and  a  spirit  of  animosity  had 
long  prevailed  between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Churches  were  divided  concerning 
Image-worship,  concerning  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  concerning  their  Rituals  and  Discipline. 
The  contention  of  their  respective  Heads  concerned 
power  and  jurisdiction  ;  and  their  fury  became  more  than 
ever  vehement  in  the  reign  of  I.eo  the  I  saurian,  when 
the  Bishops  of  Constantinople,  supported  by  the 
Emperor,  withdrew  several  Provinces  from  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  In  the  IXth  Century  their 
animosity  arose  to  an  excessive  height  in  consequence 
of  the  deposition  of  the  Patriarch  Fgnatius,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  learned  Photius  in  his  room.  This  was 
the  act  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  and  its  cause  was  the 
treason  of  Ignatius.  The  proceeding  w  as  justified  by  a 
Council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  but  it  was  far  from 
being  attended  with  general  approbation.  Ignatius 
appealed  from  that  Council  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
Nicholas  I.,  and  a  Council,  which  ussembled  in  conse- 
quence at  Rome,  excommunicated  Photius  and  oil  his 
abettors.  Photius  was  so  little  terrified  by  this  excom- 
munication, that  he  assembled  another  Council  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  retorted  the  ana- 
thema on  Nicholas.* 


•  This  learned  Patriarch  drew  up  a  charge  of  Heresy  against  the 
Church  of  R.  'me  in  general.  Jt  consisted  of  the  following  articles  : 
1.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  SuUmth  as  a  Fort  ;  2.  That 
it  permitted  milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  Lent ;  3.  That  it 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  Priests  j  4.  That  it  confined  the  rite  of 
*um  baptized  to  the  BUhope  alone ;  5.  That  it  had 
Niceoe  Creed  by  the  addition  of  the  words  Ftiioame. 

no,  by  the  advice  of  Nicholas  I. 


The  controversy  was  attended  with  Civil  tumults, 
until  Basil! us  the  Macedonian,  who  ascended  the  Im- 
perial Throne  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  recalled 
Ignatius  from  exile,  and  confined  Photius  in  a  M 
tery.  A  Council  at  Constantinople,  with  its  accu 
versatility,  solemnly  approved  this  oct  of  authority.  In 
that  Assembly,  the  Legates  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
Adrian  II.,  possessed  great  influence,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Latin  Church  as  the  VIHth  Ecumenical 
Council. 

But  however  favoured  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Ignatius 
refused  to  cede  the  Provinces  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome  ;  and  his  death 
paved  the  way  for  the  reinvestment  of  Photius  with  the 
Patriarchal  dignity.  His  restoration  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  John  VIII.,  on  condition  that  he 
would  yield  the  Province  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Romish 
See.  To  this  demand,  Photius  gave  an  explicit  consent, 
and  the  Emperor  a  seeming  acquiescence.  But  the 
promise  was  so  far  from  being  fulfilled,  that  the  restored 
Patriarch,  by  the  advice  of  the  Emperor,  refused  to 
transfer  Bulgaria  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Irritated  at  this  disappointment,  John  VIII.  sent 
his  Legate  Marinus  to  Constantinople,  announcing 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  concerning  Photius, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  Heretic,  and  justly  excommu- 
nicated ;  but  the  Minister  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  Ttte  Legate  soon  obtained  his  liberation, 
and  being  raised  to  the  Pontificate  on  the  death  of  John 
did  not  forget  his  former  injurious  treatment ;  and  a  new 
sentence  of  excommunication,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  severity,  was  levelled  against  Photius. 

The  haughty  Patriarch  treated  the  sentence  with  con- 
tempt, and  continued  in  the  possession  of  uncontrolled 
authority  during  the  reign  of  Basilius.  But  Leo,  sur- 
nanifd  the  Iliilosopher,  the  successor  of  Busilius,  and 
the  pupil  of  Photius,  deposed  him  from  the  Patriarchal 
See,  and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian  Monastery. 
There  he  ended  his  days;  yet  although  his  removal  might 
have  terminated  the  schisms  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  they  were  not  even  partially  closed.  The 
Roman  Pontiffs  demanded  that  all  the  Bishops  and 
Priests  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  obnoxious  Patriarch, 
should  be  degraded  ;  but  the  Greeks  refused  compliance 
with  such  an  unreasonable  proposition.  Hence  the 
struggle  was  continued,  and  new  causes  of  distention 
were  added  to  those  which  already  subsisted,  till  u  final 
separation  took  place  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches* 

"  Thii  controversy  it  related  at  large  by  Faliricius,  BitiietA. 
Grttc.  torn.  ir.  c.  98.   See  al*o  Gianooe,  Hut.  Ktap.  Uci.  i. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

ON  THE  RISE,  GROWTH,  AND  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 


»«".*-.n 

i  S"j  torn. 


tiduf.  Amidst  the  universal  anarchy  exhibited  in  the  dissolu- 
^•/•^  tion  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  may  first  tie  observed 
the  rapid  developement  of  those  memorable  Institutions, 
which  have  been  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
Pkid*l  System.  No  other  epoch,  therefore,  in  our 
Historical  Division,  than  that  whereat  we  have  now 
arrived,  seems  more  appropriate  for  introducing  some 
inquiry  into  the  Rise,  Growth,  and  General  Features  of 
a  Polity,  which  maintained  so  durable  an  influence  over 
the  condition  of  Society  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  which  so  many  remarkable  effects  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Government,  Laws,  and  Aristocrat ical 
distinctions  of  Modern  Europe. 
fyti  The  origin  of  this  singular  System  has  afforded  a 
«f  fertile  subject  of  disputation;  and' the  early  Institution 
of  Patron  and  Client  among  the  Romans,  the  later  dona- 
tion of  lands  to  the  veteran  soldiery  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire,*  the  Keltic  ties  of  Clanship,  and  the  military 
obligation  of  Asiatic  land-owners,  have,  each  in  their 
turn,  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  source,  or  to  illustrate 
the  common  prevalence  among  various  races,  of  the 
Feudal  compact.  But  all  such  theories,  resting  only  on 
fanciful  conjectures  or  faint  analogies,  are  equally  in- 
capable of  supporting  the  test  of  examination.  Though 
the  Roman  relation  of  Patron  and  Client  bore  some 
resemblance,  in  its  bond  of  mutual  fidelity,  to  that  of 
Lord  and  Vassal,  it  was  totally  unconnected  with  any 
landed  possession  or  condition  of  military  service;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  where,  iu  the  case  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  this  condition  did  exist,  the  personal  relation  was 
altogether  wanting.  The  veterans  of  Sylla,  of  Julius 
C*sar,  and  of  the  second  Triumvirate,  received  their 
lands,  not  as  retainers  for  future,  but  as  the  rewards  of 
past  service :  the  obligations  on  the  military  colonists  in 
the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  were  due,  not  to  an  in* 
dividual  Feudatory,  but  to  the  Stale.  Again,  the  Gaelic 
Clans  were  bound  to  their  Chieftains,  solely  by  regard 
for  the  real  or  imaginary  claims  of  blood ;  and  by 
hereditary  reverence  for  the  title  of  primogeniture,  which 
was  believed  to  be  vested  in  one  favoured  branch  of  a 
common  stock.  But  those  claims  and  that  reverence 
were  alike  independent  of  situation  and  of  property; 
snd  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  Clansman  to  his  Chief 


knew  nothing  of  the  defined  and  limited  services,  which 
the  Feudal  Vassal  paid  in  exchange  for  measured  and 
formal  rights  of  protection.  Still  less  did  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Oriental  despotism  ever  recognise  such  a  reci- 
procal compact  as  formed  the  original  relation  between 
the  Lord  who  bestowed,  and  the  freeman  who  received 
»  Fief.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  no  one  of  these 


instances,  is  there  to  be  found  the  long  descending  con- 
tinuity and  interchange  of  fixed  obligations  arising  ex- 
clusively from  landed  tenures,  which  formed  the  peculiar 
essence  of  Feudalism,  and  are  sufficient  to  distinguish 
that  from  any  other  form  of  Political  association. 

Instead  of  wandering  in  quest  of  fallacious  and  acci- 
dental resemblances  into  earlier  Ages  or  distant  regions, 
the  true  and  natural  source  of  the  Feudal  System  is  to 
be  sought  among  the  Nations  who  embraced  it,  and  the 
seats  in  which  it  attained  its  maturity ;  nor  can  any 
other  origin  be  reasonably  assigned  to  it,  than  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Barbarian  conquerors  of  tbc 
Roman  Empire  established  themselves  in  their  new 
possessions.  We  should,  indeed,  guard  agvnst  the 
common  error  of  supposing  that  the  Feudal  Institutions 
sprang  immediately  from  that  settlement.  The  inequality 
which,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,* 
undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the  division  of  conquered 
lands  among  the  Barbarians,  was  the  remote  cause  of  a 
change  in  the  form  of  their  Societies,  which  it  required 
several  Centuries  to  effect.  When  armies  of  freemen 
among  the  Gothic  Races  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Roman  Provinces,  and  erected  their  new  Monarchies  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  every  warrior  received  some 
portion  of  land,  which  became  the  inheritance  of  his 
posterity.  Such  estates,  which  from  the  mode  of  their 
original  acquisition  were  afterwards  distinguished,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  by  the  term  of  alodial,\  or 
allotted,  were  held  on  a  free  and  absolute  tenure,  and 
loaded  with  no  other  obligation  than  the  implied  duty  of 
the  owner  to  appear  in  arms  for  the  public  dVfcnce. 
But  the  principal  leaders  of  the  victorious  hosts,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  and  influence  to  which  their  military 
virtues  had  raised  them  among  their  fellow-warriors, 
received  a  commensurate  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  by  far  in  the  distribution  of  conquered 
Provinces,  under  the  name  of  Fiscal  lands,  or  Royal 
demesnes,  was  naturally  reserved  to  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  new  Kingdoms,  for  their  personal  enjoyment,  the 
pecuniary  support  of  their  Governments  and  dignity, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  munificence.  In  every  Pro- 
vince of  the  Frankish  Monarchy,  such  an  appropriation 
of  numerous  Fiscal  demesnes  to  the  Crown  must  ori- 
ginally .have  been  made:  for,  notwithstanding  the  spo- 
liations which  it   may  naturally  be  supposed  were 
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•  Vide  p.  272  of  this  Volunis. 

*  A  compound  of  the  German  particle  iw,  »nd  lot :  i.t. 
Lined  by  !<•!•  RoU-ttwi,'.  C\«rlr,  /*.  vol  i  p.  270.  Sot 
Csnee,  Gt<*t»num,  ad  r.  AbJu. 
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History,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  last  Merovingian 
Kings,  their  lands  still  continued,  in  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne, to  supply  the  principal  sources  of  the  Royal 
revenue.* 

Rise  of  a  However  arbitrary  and  various  were  the  accidents 
NobleOrder  which  influenced  the  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the  Barbarian  Nations,  the 
gradation  in  the  scale  of  distribution  prepared  and  per- 
petuated an  inequality  of  hereditary  rank  and  territorial 
possessions  in  those  rude  Societies,  which  had  probably 
been  altogether  unknown  in  their  native  forests ;  and 
hence  is  clearly  derivable  the  foundation  of  a  Noble,t  or 
Aristocratic  Order  in  tlte  Gothic  Monarchies.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  first  fortunate  Chieftains  inherited  with 
their  lands  their  preeminence  of  wealth,  dignity,  and 
power ;  and  in  those  possessions  were  easily  recognised 
a  superior  claim  to  the  great  offices  of  Slate  and  of 
Provincial  authority.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  even  on  its  primitive  establishment  under  Claris, 
was  regularly  parcelled  into  Governments  under  such 
Chieftains  who  came  very  early  to  be  distinguished  by 
tbe  title  of  Counts,  an  appellation  borrowed  from  the 
office  of  the  Comitrs  of  the  Empire  :  and  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Lombard  Kingdom  in  Italy,  the  same 
Roman  original  supplied  the  term  of  Ducat,  or  Dukes,  J 
for  the  great  Officers,  to  whom  the  Military  and  Civil 
administration  of  Cities  and  their  surrounding  Pro- 
vinces was  intrusted.  In  the  Frankish  Monarchy,  this 
latter  title  was  also  employed  to  express  a  higher  dig- 
nity and  more  extensive  jurisdiction  §  than  those  of  the 
Counts ;  and  would  appear,  though  the  fact  is  not 
established,  to  have  involved  a  general  supremacy 
several  of  those  officers.  But  the  common  duties 
of  both  were  to  «tercise  the  C  ivil  and  Jiidicial  and 
Fiscal  authority  in  their  Governments,  and  to  assemble 
and  lead  the  Provincial  array  of  Alodial  proprietors  in 
At  what  national  wars.  []  At  what  epoch  these  offices,  from 
epoch  first  being  held  only  during  tbe  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign, 
"**  "•T*  became  hereditary,  is  not  agreed  :  hut  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  their  holders  had  begun  to  assert  a  great 
degree  of  independence  of  the  Crown,  in  which  then- 
attempts  were  favoured  by  the  disorderly  structure  both 
of  the  Germano-Frnnktsh  and  Lombard  Monarchies, 
full  two  Centuries  before  any  defined  existence  of  the 
Feudal  relations  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  •/ 
Creation  of  But,  far  more  than  in  the  original  allotments  to  Cliief- 
Btwfini,  tains,  is  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  powerful  here- 
ditary Aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  germ  itself  of  tbe 
Feudal  System,  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  alienation 
from  the  Crown  of  the  Fiscal  lands  or  Royal  demesnes. 
Of  these,  the  greater  portion  were  bestowed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  bounty  of  the  Sovereign  upon  favoured 
subjects  of  various  degree,  but  chiefly  upon  the  Provin- 
cial Governors  and  other  Great  Officers  of  State,  in  the 


form  of  Gifts,  or  Benefices  :*  the  indubitable  commence-  T„  h 
ment  of  Fiefs.    At  first,  indeed,  it  would  not  apprar  s,,^ 
that  even  these  grants,  as  distinguished  from  Alodial 


Their 


the  atmrco 
of  Fiefs. 


f  The  orijriu  of  a  Noble  Order  among  the  Franks  hat 
sometime*  sought  in  tbe  Antrutlimn,  (from  the  Teutonic 
f.iith,  Du  C»n;;c,  v.  Trwrfm,')  who  were  tlie  chosen  companions  or 
immediate  followers  of  the  early  Merovingian  King*,  and  whose 
lives  ( L*fn  Satie.  tit.  xxxii.  c  20.)  were  protected  by  a  tprr-y/r/ 
trvhla  that  of  an  ordinary  freeman.  But  their  dignity  was  at  first 
merely  prrtuaal,  not  hereditary,  until  it  bcenme  »u  by  tlie  pomewion 
of  estates. 

♦  no  Conge,  no*  rr.  Comet,  el  Dm. 

§  I'ut  the  proof"  x-c  Du  Csnge,  who  concludes  (uki  lupri)  from 
various  sources,  K  «ro-/m  tyilura  Camitatu  nd  Ducoltm  /ml." 
||  M.irculfi...  Formula;  lib.  i.  c  32. 
•J  Lcgt$  U»j«ar.  tit.  ii.  c.  1 .  20.    Airman,  c.  33.  Ae. 


estates,  were  accompanied  with  any  more  express  condi- 
tions of  military  tenure  than  were  binding  upon  every 
landed  proprietor.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded 
that  a  Sovereign  or  great  Chieftain  did  not  portion  out 
his  personal  Estate  among  his  followers,  without  at  least 
a  tacit  understanding  that  he  thereby  acquired  some  ad- 
ditional and  special  title  to  their  services;  and  even 
before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  seems  to  have  been  Tt*«:?a 
implied  that  the  holder  of  a  Royal  Benefice  was  more  on-aimr 
closely  bound  in  military  duty  to  his  Sovererga  than  rbe 
mere  Alodialist :  for,  by  that  Emperor's  Capitularirst 
while  only  one  in  every  three  Alodial  Mann,  or  farms, 
furnished  a  soldier,  equipped  at  the  charge  of  the  two 
remaining  owners,  each  possessor  of  a  Benefice  was 
required  to  take  tbe  field  in  person. 

Whether  Benefices  were  originally  revocable  at  plea-  WM.r 
aure.  is  uncertain ;  and  the  lact  is  itself  may  be  pro-  or-.-iaut 
nminced  of  little  moment  :\  since  it  is  clear,  at  least,  wicix 
that  they  were  very  early  converted  by  tbe  indulgence, 
or  extorted  from  the  weakness,  of  the  Royal  authority, 
not  merely  into  grants  for  life,  but  into  hereditary  posses- 
sions.   It  would  be  of  more  importance,  if  it  were  pov 
si  We,  to  ascertain  the  Epoch  in  which  this  last  dump 
was  generally  effected  ;  and  a  point  of  still  greater  howt; 
interest  to  determine  the  precise  period  when  tbe  Bene- 
fice acquired  the  complete  character,  by  which  it  was  at 
length  distinguished,  of  a  Feud  or  FtE*,y  through  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  military  service  and  protection. 
Bat  both  these  links  in  tbe  chain  of  Historical  deduction 
are  irretrievably  lost ;  and  we  are  rdxwlutely  ignorant 
either  when  tbe  Benefice  began  to  descend  regularly 
from  father  to  son,  or  how  soon,  or  by  what  process,  it  ,^10. 
was  permanently  burthened  with  tbe  conditions  of  i  ik.i»J» 
proper  Feudal  tenure. ||    Through  tbe  thick  darkne»  f{l,i" 
which  overspread  the  face  of  Europe  during  lite  IXtn  ^ 
and  Xth  Centuries,  we  can  only  faintly  discern  the  rude 
outlines  of  the  Feudal  structure  ;  but  when  the  first 
sure  rays  of  light  break  upon  the  edifice,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  discover  it  already  towering  over  the  scene,  ib 
the  fulness  of  its  stern  grandeur 

In  a  general  sense,  the  primitive  extent  of  die  Feudal  LxJ  f 
System  was  enlarged  and  limited  lo  the  bounds  of  ^* 
Empire.  Iu 


e<7  FruHmm. 

f  Balnih  Cwesr.  ad  arnm.  8*7.  812. 

J  8w  tbe  tiMstwa  ably  argued  by 
vol  i.  p.  161. 

}  fro</M»  or  fnul*m,  A  f*irrt,  out  Jtde,  from  t ha  contract  at 
Jb/rfitf  which  it  involved ;  or  from  the  Ssuwro  yro,  (Anghcc  /rr,} 
mrrcvt,  Wi/.im./'iim.    SjH'lmun,  ttbi  tvprrt. 

I|  A  funwus  Ca|iitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  877, 
to  i he  established  custom  of  descent  in  rind,  is  quoted  t>f 
'titers  aa  the  earliest  reeug mtioo  i 
on.   Yet  there  are  proofs  i" 
Benefices  was  recognised  as  early  a  , 

Century.  Mannilfun,  FarmuJm  nil  and  xiv.  AUo  />pM  B«ryx*J- 
H  »u>ftlk  tit.  i.  and  lib.  v.  tit.  ii.  Bui  il  boa  been  a  coo»roi<asy 
whether  tbe  use  of  the  word  Feodum  can  be  traced  w  hi>;b  as  tie 
Xth  Century.  Do  Cangc  (uo<  mpra)  seems  to  discredit  the  authen- 
ticity of  some  Charters  of  earlier  date  in  which  it  occurs ;  ana 
Muratori  (Anttq .  Atrd.  JEvi,  sol.  i.  p.  594.)  doutita  if  the  word  is  to 
U-  t'oi  md  iu  any  tretmine  Instrument  older  than  the  X  1th  Cenhiry. 
Yet  thw  does  not  prove  that  Feudal  obligations  may  not  hare  tees 
annexed  a  oner  lo  irranls  of  land  ;  and  still  le*»  that  the  familiar 
term  itself,  which  was  ufteTwardi  rendered  hy  Fruilum,  may  m* 
already  have  been  used  in  the  Barbarian  dialects  to 
sense  of  the  Latin  Brntfiaam. 


.!H  01  descent  u,  t  urU.  I»  (juKru  'J 

f  nilion  of  the  ritfht  of  her»H>Ury 
s  that  tbe  exitteure  of  herediiuy 
as,  oreren  earlier  than,  the  Vllth 
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R*rr.  taneomriy  completed  in  all  <he  Countries  embraced  under 
-v—'  the  dominion  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and 
can  hardly  be  suit!  to  have  obtained  in  any  other  division 
of  Europe,  until  a  period  subsequent  to  its  maturity. 
In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  March, 
the  latter  stages  of  its  rise  were  nearly  coeval.  The 
foregoing  attempt  to  elucidate  its  progress,  has  referred 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  proper  Monarchy  of 
France,  under  both  the  1st  and  lid  Dynasties."  In 
Germany,  the  foundation  of  Provincial  Governments 
and  Beneficiary  grants  may  be  held  to  have  given  a  con- 
temporary impulse  to  hs  growth :  unless  it  should  be 
thought  that  the  records  which  are  extant  in  the  Codes 
of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,*  of  the  independence 
of  their  Dukes  so  early  as  the  Vllth  Century,  prove 
Men  the  more  rapid  developement  of  its  germs. 

Bnt  among  the  Lombards,  a  regular  division  into 
territorial  Governments,  may  be  undoubtedly  traced  up 
to  the  very  foundation  of  their  Italian  Monarchy ;  and 
the  certainty  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  systematic  con- 
stitution of  the  original  Lombard  Duchies  so  early  as 
the  Vlfh  Century,  might  perhaps  justify  us  in  assigning 
a  priority  to  the  rise  of  Feudal  institutions  in  Italy, 
over  their  origin  both  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
whole  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  from  its  beginning 
wis  parcelled  out,  as  we  have  seen,  into  large  Duchies 
which  in  the  next  .Age  were  thirty  in  number  ;t  and 
thus  was  at  once  created  a  great  territorial  Aristocracy, 
which  soon  became  hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  the 
first  Dukes.  These  formidable  subjects,  only  eight 
yenrs  after  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom,  were  power- 
ful enough  to  suspend  the  Regal  dignity  for  a  lime,  and 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  whole  government  of  the 
State;  and  their  successors  failed  not  to  maintain  rhe 
high  pretensions  of  their  Order.  Among  them  the 
Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  the  latter  especially, 
favoured  by  their  Southern  position  ot  a  distance  from 
the  scat  of  the  Monarchy  at  Povia.  seem  very  early  to 
hare  established  an  almost  total  independence  of  the 
Crown.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Lombard  Monarchy 
to  the  Corlovingian  Dynasty  of  France,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  conquerors  to  break  the  strength  of  this  Aristo- 
cracy; and  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  availed 
themselves  of  the  extinction  of  several  of  the  Ducal 
families,  to  subdivide  the  Provinces  into  smaller  Govern- 
ments of  Citias  under  Counts,  who  held  immediately  of 
the  Crown.  J  Rut  this  change  only  transferred  a  shure 
uf  territorial  power  to  another  and  more  numerous  order 
of  Nobility,  and  probably  accelerated  the  consulidution 
of  the  Feudal  System. 

Wuh  respect  to  Spain,  no  clearer  proof  of  the  source 
of  tliat  System  need  be  demanded  than  its  early  and 
cootioued  existence  in  the  North-Eastern  Provinces  as 
far  as  the  Ebro,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Curlovin- 
gian  Empire  ;  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  Feudal  tenures 
in  any  other  portions  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Counts  of 
i  Barcelona  continued  to  recognise  their  Feudal  obliga- 
tions to  the  French  Crown  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
•he  Xllth  Century  :§  and  in  the  whole  united  Kingdom 
of  Arsgon.  which,  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish 
March  of  Charlemagne,  ultimately  extended  from  thence 
South  of  the  Ebro,  the  Feudal  System  was  no  less 


"  Lrff  Hmjtmr.  it  Atrmtmn.  ubi  i»pr&. 

t  HMhmrit,  in  Cnthor  /.■■yot— st.  e.  6.  90.  31. 

J  Sr.muo.li  Hilam  rf*t  fti/mtJmtf  fliininnn,  toL.  i.  p.  7*1, 

I  f  curu,  u.  Mara,  Jt.ro  Hupami^  p.  513. 


completely  established  than  in  France  itself.    But  in  the  TS«  Feudal 
Monarchies  of  Leon  and Caatile,  which  spread  Southward  System, 
with  a  different  origin,  by  conquest  over  the  Moore    J  "  '  ' 
from  the  opposite  or  North- Western  angle  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, Feudalism  never  prevailed*    Nor,  in  our  own 
Island,  can  the  Feudal  System  be  said  in  any  decisive 
sense  to  have  obtained,  until  after  its  introduction, 
through  the  Norman  Conquest,  from  France :  though 
there  were  not  wanting  in  the  Saxon  constitution  of 
Society,  many  relations  analogous  to  those  of  territorial 
Jurisdiction  and  Vassalnget 

As  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Feudal  Institutions  had  Onwthof 
been  confined  to  the  Countries  composing  the  Empire  {jj-^mcnt 
of  Charlemagne,  so  the  complete  Establishment  of  the 
Feudal  System  was  effected  through  the  gradual  dis- 
solution of  tlrat  gigantic  Monarchy,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  at  his  death.  Under  his  feeble 
successors,  those  great  Provincial  Governors,  the  Dukes, 
the  Coimts.  and  the  Marquesses, — or  guardians  of  the 
frontier  Marches, — were  encouraged  to  multiply  their 
usurpations  on  the  Royal  authority,  until  they  converted 
the  persona!  offices,  which  had  been  committed  to  them 
in  simple  trust  for  the  Crown  or  the  State,  into  abso- 
lutely territorial  and  hereditary  possessions  and  digni- 
ties. They  openly  asserted  a  sovereign  independence,  Gradual  iu- 
with  only  a  reservation,  which  existed  in  little  else  than  dependence 
in  name,  of  a  superiority  to  the  King.  They  seized  the  ^J^f"** 
remaining  demesnes  of  the  Crown  within  their  Govern-  k  ° 
merits  ;  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  supreme 
Jurisdiction,  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  in  their  territo- 
ries; coined  money  with  their  own  superscription;; 
waged  wars  in  their  own  name ;  and,  in  a  word,  exer- 
cised all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  which  are  usually 
known  under  the  denomination  of  Regalian  Rights. 
At  the  same  time,  they  imitated  a  Royal  style  by  affix- 
ing the  name  of  their  Provinces  to  their  office,  shared 
these  titles  with  their  wives,  and  transmitted  both  their 
Governments  and  dignities  in  lineal  succession  to  their 
sons.$  Thus  at  length  the  Kingdoms  into  which  the 
Carlovingian  Empire  was  broken  at  the  end  of  the  IXth 
Century  came  to  present  only  collections  of  as  many 
separate  and  independent  Principalities  as  there  were 
powerful  Nobles;  and  the  Royal  authority  was  in  fact 
universally  prostrated  and  superseded  by  the  dominion  of 
a  great  Aristocracy,  of  which  the  restless  members  were 
engaged  in  continual  defiance  of  the  Crown,  hostilities 
nmnng  themselves,  and  spoliations  of  the  inferior  pro- 
prietors. 

Meanwhile,  the  creation  of  hereditary  Benefices,  by  SuKinfeu- 
grunt  or  extortion  from  the  Crown,  produced  another  d*iioav 
general  practice,  as  its  natural  consequence,  which  mul- 
tiplied the  links,  and  completed  the  long  descending 
chain,  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy.  This  was  the  custom 
of  Sub-infeudation.  The  great  Chieftains,  alike  for  their 
own  safety  from  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  found 


•  In  a  comtnentary  cm  the  I.awi  of  Alfotno  IX.  of  Caitile, 
ii.  |<ait  ir.  p.  indeed,  as  cited  by  Du  Cangr,  ■>  **  declared, 
JsTaa  ri  fiction  k  oi&rgQ  con  pottuTVf  promtltmdo  ri  twMa/Ai  n/  jeMAr, 
He  filter  It  trrvirn  a  m  out  a,  Sfc.  Ghuarium,  ad  v.  Honor.  But 
tfc*  contort  and  the  whole  courm  of  Caitilian  Huitury  prove  that 
rarh  tcnim*  were  certainty  not  to  general  at  to  constitute  a  feature 
ia  the  national  PuUly. 

f  Mr.  Hallam  hits  weighed  tha  evidence  on  thia  point  with  hi» 
u«uaI  Irnrnmjr,  and  acuti-oeta.    Middle  Agn,  vol.  ii.  p.  •108—418. 

1  lXi  Cftngv.  r.  Monrta. 

\  1*  Vie  rt  Da  Vaiwrtte.  IK*.  Gin.  J*  limgurjoc,  vol.  L  p.  587. 
kc  voL  ii.  p.  38.  108.  and  App.  56. 
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it  necessary  to  secure  (he  support  of  a  Body  of  warlike 
retainers,  bound  to  them  by  the  mutual  and  personal 
ties  of  protection  and  dependence.  For  such  purposes, 
it  was  an  obvious  expedient  to  parcel  out  among  their 
own  followers  the  Beneficiary  estates  which  they  had 
obtained  of  the  Crown.    This  custom,  of  which  there 


are  many  traces  in  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  and  even 
of  his  Father,*  became,  in  the  anarchical  reigns  of  the 
latter  Princes  of  their  Dynasty,  almost  universal.  With 
their  assumption  of  sovereignty,  the  great  Chieftains 
imitated  in  I  heir  grants  the  forms  of  investiture  and 
conditions  of  tenure,  through  which  they  had  received 
their  own  domains.  They  instituted  these  Subinfeuda- 
tions to  be  held  of  themselves,  as  they  held  immediately 
of  the  King;  and  the  some  oaths  of  fealty  which  they 
had  taken,  the  same  homage  which  they  had  paid  to 
their  Mouarch,  they  required  from  their  Vassalst  to 
themselves.  Thus  was  created  a  subordinate  class  of 
Nobility,  styled  in  different  Countries  and  gradations, 
Baron*,t  Facassors,§  or  Chdtetaint,[\  who  again  en- 
joyed the  services  of  inferior  military  tenants.  Hence 
the  greater  Nobles,  holding  of  the  Crown  as  tenants  in 
chief,  became  intermediary  Lords  between  the  Sovereign 
paramount  and  their  Sub-fcudatories ;  and  the  second 
Order  of  Benefices  was  distinguished  from  Royal,  as 
Arrirrt-fieh.  In  its  descending  obligations,  however, 
the  bond  of  Feudality  grew  infinitely  closer  and  more 
effectual  ;  and  the  Duke,  or  Count,  still  more  the 
Vavassor  or  Chatelain,  the  actual  leader  of  his  Vassals, 
received  the  fixed  measure  and  immediate  benefit  of  an 
allegiance,  which  he  might  himself  pay  only  nominally, 
or  altogether  withhold  at  his  pleasure  from  a  powerless 
superior.  But,  throughout  the  scale,  the  obligation  of 
military  service  had  gradually  been  converted  into  the 
distinct  mark  and  condition,  only  the  more  real  as  the 
•  rank  of  the  Vassal  was  lower,  of  every  Beneficiary 
tenure  of  laud ;  and  in  this  maimer,  before  the  end  of 
the  Xlh  Century,  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Feudal  System  may  be  said  to  have  been  generally  ac- 
complished. 

Conversion  The  transition  to  this  form  of  Polity  drew  with  it 
or  AN»  :.Q1  another  revolution  equally  remarkable  in  the  state  of 
tenures  'andtd  ProPm>-  For  a  long  time  the  great  Body  of 
Alodial  proprietors,  who  had  formed  the  original 
strength  «jf  all  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms,  and  were 
entitled  to  vole  in  their  National  Assemblies,  held  a 
position  of  proud  superiority  over  the  personal  Vassals 
of  a  Lord  ;  and  might  exult  in  contrasting  the  indepen- 
dent possession  of  a  paternal  inheritance,  with  the  obli- 
gations imposed  on  the  tenure  of  a  mere  Benefice.  But 
the  practice  of  making  extensive  grants  of  land  to 
powerful  Chieftains  on  any  terms,  had  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  depress  the  strength,  and  endanger  the  rights, 
of  nn  uueombiued  mass  of  small  proprietors;  and  hence 
in  every  Country  the  lesser  Alodialists  gradually  lost  not 

•  Balus.  Capil.  Pip.  H  Or.  Mag.  pautm. 

t  Faual,  from  the  KWtie  Giro*  or  Goat,  a  servant,   Du  Canire, 

t  Baron  from  Bure,  in  corrupt  Latin  a  soldier  or  man :  Baronet 
H'g>;  meaning  literally  the  mm  or  Vassals  of  a  King.  In  a  proper 
sense,  Borons  wire  iherefi.re  tenant*  in  chief  of  tlui  Crown:  but  the 
term  wan  more  fnoueatly  allied  to  Aniencvassals.  Bui  see  Du 
Canp-,  ail  v. 


%  fa/rauoret,  i.  e.  raualii  tanallorum,  Vassal*  of  Feudatories ; 

Me  allegiance  to  their  immediate  Lord 


the  worrl  expressing  their  double  allegiun 
and  hi»  Sovereign.    Du  Canire,  ad  e.  " 

1 1  Sj  railed,  obviously  from  their 
.Caugr,  v.  CarttlUnut. 


only  many  of  their  political  privileges  as  an  important  li«  iv  y 
Order  in  the  State,  but  even  most  of  their  rights  an 
simple  freemen  and  land  owners.  Thus,  when  the  v"va' 
Royal  donations  of  Benefices  had  planted  the  roots,  and 
while  the  custom  of  Sub-iufeuding  was  extending  the 
ramifications  of  the  System  of  Vassalage,  the  Alodialists 
themselves  fell  rapidly  into  the  same  state  of  dependence 
upon  a  superior  Lord,  which  distinguished  the  more 
recent  tenures. 

Alodial  seems  so  much  more  desirable  than  Feudal  Camti 
property,  that  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  extraordi- 
nary that  the  transition  from  the  one  sort  of  tenure  to 
the  other  should  have  been,  as  it  generally  was,  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  possessor.*  But  amidst  the  anarchy 
and  violence,  the  public  disorders  and  private  wars 
which  attended  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingiaa 
Empire  and  tilled  every  district  with  arms  and  rapine, 
the  relation  of  Lord  and  Vassal  was  the  only  security 
for  mutual  defence ;  and  devoid  of  such  a  claim,  the 
unconnected  Alodialist  could  find  no  protection  for  his 
rights  or  satisfaction  for  his  injuries.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing them  either  from  the  Royal  authority  or  the  National 
laws,  he  was  most  exposed  to  spoliation  from  the  rapa- 
cious Governors  and  overbearing  Lords  of  his  district, 
who  had  usurped  the  exercise  both  of  the  Rejal  and 
Judicial  administration.  To  obtain  a  defence  therefore 
for  which  his  single  arm  might  not  avail  against  a  host 
of  oppressors,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  range  hitnvlf 
under  the  bauner  of  some  powerful  protector;  and  lie 
had  iu  effect  scarcely  any  choice  left  but  In  compound 
for  security  against  every  other  tyrant,  by  subjecting 
himself  in  Feudal  service  to  the  nearest  or  most  respect- 
able Lord. 

For   this  purpose,  he  sometimes  surrendered  hislai'^ 
Alodiul  property  to  the  Chicftain.1  that  he  might  receive  ^* 
it  back  again  on  Feudal  tenure;  or  more  commonly, as  ' 
it  is  probable,  simply  declared  himself  the  Vassal  oftfie 
Lord  :  but  in  such  ways,  whether  by  processes  more 
or  less  formal,  it  is  certain  that,  before  the  close  of  the  stith  •+ 
Xlth  Century,  tho  old  Alodial  lands  in  France,;  in«B< 
Germany,  and  in  Italy,§had  almost  all  become  Feudal  ||  '•a'x""' 

•  Muratori,  Ant.  Afed.  „«?W,  vol  i.  p.  610. 
t  M.</. 

I  Tim  was  so  general  that,  in  soma  Provisoes  at  least,  if  the 
Count  could  prove  that  any  lands  within  hia  Jurisdiction  were  acid 
on  nu  Feudal  service,  hs  might  teiie  them  as  hi*  own.  BeJiuns- 
n'lir.  Coiat.  dr  Hranroitit,  e.  24.  Hence  juubaltly  the  famous  nuiisn 
of  NuUt  lerrt  lane  eeigmur,  which  became,  iu  later  Am  neog- 
nited  a*  a  |irinci|>la  of  French  Law  :  although  Ibis,  aa  Mr.  Ballon 
(vol.  i.  p.  16o>.)  has  observed  after  Houard,  was  true  only  of  Juris- 
diction  not  of  tenure,  Alodial  lands  inclosed  within  aFicf  of  a  Lwd 
being  subject  to  his  territorial  justice. 

f  Muratori,  nil  tupra.  There  are,  however,  extant  some  Charters 
of  the  Kmperors  even  creatine  Alodial  tenures  iu  Italy  of  so  Ut*  ■ 
dale  as  the  IXth  Century.  But  these  appear  as  exceptions  ta  a 
general  rule.    Moraturi,  Antia.  vol.  i. p.  t/b. 

\\  It  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that  it  is  an  error  fa 
speak,  as  is  sometime*  done,  as  If  this  revolution  had  I  wen  cjuits 
universal.  Keen  iu  France,  tltere  were  always  some  Alodial  lands; 
and  in  Lanfruedoc  these  tenures  prevailed  beyond  the  Xlth  Century 
Me  Vie  et  Do  Vaiaselte,  vol.  ii.  paium.  In  the  Spanish  March  also. 
Marea,  De  ffarca  Hupamca,  App.  In  the  Netherlands  there  u» 
rraeea  of  Alodial  tenures  so  late  as  the  XlVth  Century.  Mirai, 
Opera  Dipfom.  vol  i.  p.  318.  But  aee  Houard,  Ancitnitn  L»ti« 
Frmetu,  4re.  vol.  L  p.  192,  193.  Ac. 

W ith  respect  to  ttvnnaiiy,  hemrrver,  it  tuny  be  <]»nibtcd  whtllicr 
Mr.  Hallam  (*6i  mpri)  has  rendered  a  passage  in  Du  Csngc,  on 
the  distinction  between  the  Baro  and  Semper  Ban  of  that  Country, 
with  hia  usual  accuracy,  in  pmuniio^that  the  Utter  order  held  their 
la-n!<  Alutluilly.    Baronet  m  Otrmmni  runt  im 


stain,  rani  •«  dwphei  J,frmt». 
■MS,  atU  SemptT-Hirouei.  Svffl- 
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Wherc  Alodial  domains  were  large,  -the  possessors 
would  naturally  strengthen  themselves  by  Sub-infeudiiig 
I  hem  among  their  tenants  upon  condition  of  military 
service ;  where  their  estates  were  small,  they  themselves 
needed  the  protection  of  the  nearest  Vavassor,  or  Chute- 
lain  ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Feudatory  of  the  Province  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete their  security.  But  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
process  was  far  from  being,  in  all  instances,  voluntary ; 
and  that  the  Alodialist  was  often  compelled  to  confess 
himself  the  Vassal  of  a  great  Lord,  by  falsely  admitting 
a  Feudal  derivation  of  lands,  which  his  ancestors  had 
possessed  for  Ages  on  independent  tenure. 

But  another  expedient  for  obtaining  the  protection  of 
a  Lord,  without  incurring  the  obligations  of  Feudal 
tenure  and  service,  would  appear  to  have  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  and  from  a  very  early  period  in  the 
Middle  Ages  this  practice  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Commendation,  and  differed  from  the  process  and 
nature  of  Infeudatiou  in  being  wholly  personal  and  not 
territorial.  An  individual  commended  himself  to  a 
powerful  superior ;  or,  in  other  words,  purchased  his 
protection,  by  a  fixed  annual  payment  of  money,  wine, 
or  other  producc.t  and  sometimes,  indeed,  by  an  en- 
gagement to  serve  him  in  his  wars.  Such  payments 
were  termed,  in  the  Latin  of  the  times,  Salvamcnia ; 
and  wore  commonly  made  by  Monasteries  as  well  as  by 
simple  freemen :  for,  in  the  lawless  state  of  society  then 
prevailing,  Ecclesiastical  Communities  needed  defence 
for  their  property,  almost  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
Alodial  proprietors.  But,  as  Hie  latter  class  were  gra- 
dually forced  into  the  condition  of  Feudal  tenants,  this 
mode  of  dependence,  though  it  was  not  unknown  in 
Towns,}  became  principally  confined  to  the  Monasteries. 
As  long,  however,  as  personal  Commendation  was  in 
use  for  individuals,  they  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to 
dissolve  the  engagement  at  pleasure  without  subjecting 
themselves,  as  in  the  Feudal  compact,  to  any  forfeiture, 
since  it  was  unconnected  with  landed  tenure.  Thus  a 
Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald§  declares  that  every  free- 
man may  commend  himself  to  what  Lord  lie  will : 
though  the  same  law  contains  a  startling  obligation  that 
to  some  superior  he  Khali  so  subject  himself.  But  in 
the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  conversion  of  Alodial  into  Feudal  tenures  left  little 
room  for  individuals  to  exercise  even  this  choice  of  a 
Lord ;  and  that,  although  Monasteries  and  Towns 
might  still  claim  a  precarious  protection  on  no  more 
onerous  conditions  than  that  of  a  money  payment  to 
the  Lord  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  situated, 
the  voluntary  compact  of  a  personal  Commendation] 
was  generally  lost  in  a  complete  Feudal  subjection. 

ip*o  ;  atlriyue  Itbrr  ttl  vl  nulli  ad  /Hefitalit  ailtttimgnlur  jiramenr 
turn,  Hf  pnprii  Burma  Jt  Ltmpurg  rue  dirmlnr.  Yet  this  only 
declare*  that  the  Semper- Ban  held  of  no  other  Baron,  but  that  the 
inferior  or  simple  Order  held  of  him.  And  tho  Lords  of  Limpurg, 
one  »huul4  suppose,  owed  the  usual  Feudal  superiority  to  the  Km. 
prror.  In  this  sense  their  title  implied  only  that  they  were  properly 
his  Feudatories.  Baron  n  {quasi  homines)  Rrgu  lieing  in  proper 
signification  the  men  or  Vassals,  the  immediate  tenant*  in  chief  of 


Having  thus  rapidly  and  briefly  noticed  the  Origin  Jmd  The  Feudal 
Growth  of  the  Feudal  System,  from  its  germs  among  system, 
the  Nations  of  Barbarian  Race,  until  its  maturity  in  all  v-""v"""^ 
the  Kingdoms  which  arose  from  the  dissolution  of  the  a^'*<^*ud 
Carlovingian  Empire;  we  may  next  pursue  its  History,  Fewlalism 
and  distinguish  its  aspect,  in  the  different  Countries  in  in  diflerrut 
which,  it  was  adopted.    Until  the  separation  of  the  Countrie*. 
Empire  towards  the  close  of  the  IXth  Century,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  there  was  little  or  no  variety  in  the 
Feudal  constitutions  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
But  that  event  had  an  opposite,  and  in  the  sequel  n 
contradictory,  influence  upon  the  internal  structure  of 
the  two  greatest  Monarchies  which  were  formed  from 
the  division.    In  tracing  the  operation  of  that  influence, 
it  will  be  necessary  sometimes  to  anticipate  the  general 
order  of  Chronological  narration,  and  to  allude  to  cir- 
cumstances belonging  in  strictness  to  a  later  period  of 
History  than  that  to  which  we  have  yet  followed  out  the 
Annals  of  se|tarate  States.    But,  that  the  ramifications 
of  the  Feudal  System  may  be  brought  under  a  single 
point  of  view,  this  proceeding  is  unavoidable ;  and,  as 
preventing  the  necessity  of  repetitions  to  explain  the  dis- 
tinct internal  condition  of  each  Kingdom,  it  seems  on 
the  whole  a  less  objectionable  plan  to  group  the  facts 
which  bear  on  the  Feudal  State  of  Society  under  our 
present  appropriate  head  of  inquiry,  than  to  revert  to 
them  hereafter  in  detail. 

I.  In  France,  the  triumph  of  Feudalism  was  earliest  I.  Fruxca. 
effected.    The  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Carloviugian 
line  of  Princes,  the  long-continued  recognition  of  an 
hereditary  right  of  succession  in  so  feeble  a  Dynasty, 
and  the  intermittent  usurpations  of  one  hundred  years, 
produced  a  graduol  and  total  annihilation  of  Monarchi- 
cal government.    The  incessant  ravages  of  the  North- 
men aggravated  the  public  calamities  and  disorder ;  and 
the  general   anarchy  and  prostration  of  the  Royal 
Authority  prepared   the  establishment  of  a  Feudal  I""^^1- 
Aristocracy  so  entirely  independent  that,  for  full  three  ' 
Centuries,  France  presented  the  appearance  rather  of  a  Aristocracy, 
number  of  petty  States  in  slight  and  imperfect  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  than  of  an  integral  Monarchy. 
Hence  that  Country  has  been  with  reason  considered  as 
forming  the  principal  scat,  and  offering  the  irTost  con- 
spicuous example,  of  the  Feudal  System  in  the  first  Ages 
after  the  maturity  of  its  institutions  and  principles.  A 
bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges,  which  the  great 
Feudatories  had  acquired  by  usurpation  and  sufferance 
during  the  weakness  of  the  Crown,  and  which  had  been 
too  long  confirmed  by  exercise  to  be  openly  disputed 
even  by  a  more  vigorous  race  of  Monarchs,  will  he  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  bow  deeply  that  haughty  and 
powerful  Aristocracy  had  planted  the  foundations  of  the 
Feudal  structure.    For,  in  these  privileges  were  num-  Their  tim- 
bered, the  rights  of  waging  private  wars,  of  exercising "»««  prw 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  Fiefs,  and  of  coining  T,li;S<;*" 
their  own  money ;  and  a  freedom  for  themselves  both 


Du  Cange,  «W  re.  CommemJatio,  el , 
f  Item  (  Camei )  Motel  atenam,  el  tmum  fro  infvamenla,  el  i/wron'or, 
mmyt  an  old  Charter  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  ad  t». 

I  Thus,  by  a  Charter  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1189,  De  Aomin!. 
«W  nil*  d-unAtu,  let.  Mabtiil  Pr+j*titut  nailer  fro  talvameula  12 
tltmartot.  Aid. 

6  Balusii  Cafitmiaria,  Crro/i  Calei,  A.  o.  877. 

Mr.  Ilallam's  notice  of  this  practice  (vol.  L  p.  169—171.) 
VOL.  XI. 


scarcely  fulfils  his  promise  of  adding  a  new  illustration  of  its 
feature*.  His  authorities,  almost  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Da 
Cange,  under  tho  words  which  we  hare  quoted,  admit  of  no  clearer 
interpretation  than  that  learned  authority  had  extracted  from  them. 
Nor  doe*  there  stem  ground  for  the  charge  that  Du  Cange.  "  has 


not  folly  apprehended  the  subject"  of  personal  commendation  ; 
si  oca  he  has  at  least  brought  forward  all  the  important  evidence 
which  i*  extant  to  determine  it*  nature.  But  in  fact,  so  obscure  a 
custom,  which  must  have  been  nearly  obliterated  when  the  Feudal 
System  swallowed  up  Alodial  rights,  possesses  neither  interest  nor 
importance  sufficient  to  reward  a  more  tuiccesaful  inquiry  into  its 
nice  shades  and  disiirjcUoas. 

Sn 
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HISTOR  Y. 


History,  from  all  legislative  control,  and  from  every  pecuniary 
v^v"*"'  contribution  and  public  duty  to  the  King  and  the  State, 
except  the  customary  Feudal  services  and  aids.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  assert  ion  of  such  Regalian  Rights  and 
Prostration  exemptions  in  the  Aristocracy  left  to  the  Crown  merely 
«f  the  Royal  the  shadow  of  Sovereignty ;  and  that,  while  the  allegiance 
Authority.  whicn  thfi  Feudatories  acknowledged  to  the  Throne, 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  the  strength  of  the  Feudal 
relation  was  maintained  only  between  themselves  and  their 
own  Vassals.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  objected  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Feudal  System,  as  it  existed  in  France  from  the 
IXth  to  die  Xlth  Century  inclusive,  that  it  was  defective 
in  the  first  link  of  the  descending  chain  of  obligations ; 
but  this  imperfection  was  removed  in  a  succeeding  Age. 
Its  slow  The  revival  of  the  Royal  authority  slowly  commenced 
revival,  xthh  the  accession  of  the  Hid  Race  of  Sovereigns.  But 
those  Princes  were  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  restore  the 
effective  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  not  so  much  by  any 
real  weight  which  had  been  spared  to  the  Regal  office, 
as  by  the  power  which  they  derived  from  their  own 
extensive  Fiefs ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Crown 
Vassals  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually  broken 
rather  by  the  preponderance  of  one  Fumily  of  their 
own  Order,  than  by  any  strength  which  was  vested  in  the 
abstract  title  of  Royalty.  The  contest,  in  fact,  lay  far 
less  between  the  great  Feudatories  and  the  House  of 
Capet  as  Kings,  than  as  Counts  of  Paris  and  Orleans, 
under ths  In  that  capacity  the  Cnpctian  Family,  by  their  very 
Carwtian  large  Feudal  possessions,  were  ulreudy,  before  their 
seizure  of  the  Crown,  more  powerful  than  almost  any 
other  single  member  of  the  great  territorial  Aristocracy. 
Their  co- Vassals  were  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  Bur- 
gundy, Aquitainc,  ami  Gascony,  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
Champagne,  Anjou,  Ponthicu,  Vermandois,  and  Tou- 
louse, the  Lords  of  Bourbon,  Coucy,  and  several  others, 
all  of  whom  were  considered  to  hold  immediately  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  reality  divided  the  Kingdom  among 
them.  Of  these  great  Vassals,  very  few  at  first  con- 
descended  to  acknowledge  an  equal,  in  the  founder  of 
the  new  Royal  line,  for  their  Sovereign ;  and  though 
Hugh  Capet  succeeded  by  degrees  in  obtaining  an 
acquiescence  in  his  usurpation  throughout  the  greater 

Eart  of  Northern  France,  not  only  At*  title  but  that  of 
is  successors,  for  more  than  a  Century  at  least,  received 
very  slight  recognition  in  any  of  the  Provinces  South  of 
the  Loire.*  The  relations  of  the  Crown  even  with  some 
of  the  greatest  Northern  Feudatories,  such  as  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy  and  Counts  of  Flanders,  throughout  that 
Age,  remind  us  more  of  diplomacy  with  independent 
Powers,  alternately  engaged  in  friendship  and  warfare, 
than  of  Feudal  superiority  and  allegiance. 

But  the  activity  of  the  Capctian  Princes  rendered 
them  by  degrees  superior  to  any  single  Feudal  oppo- 
nent ;  and  the  extension  of  the  Royal  authority  became 
an  hereditary  object  which  they  naturally  pursued  with 
more  steadiness  and  unity  of  purpose,  than  it  was  op- 
posed by  corrivals,  not  less  jealous  of  each  other  than  of 
their  Sovereigns,  and  incapable  of  any  permanent  com- 
bination.   Of  the  early  Capethtn  Kings,  Philip  Augus- 

*  Hugh  Capet  himself  forced  Ouienne  (a.  d.  990)  to  make  unit 
submission.  De  Vie  et  De  Vaiasstte,  Hitt.  de  Itmgutdac,  vol.  tf. 
p.  I 'JO.  But  Jjmousin  oontioned  to  deny  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Capets  until  the  commencement  of  tho  following  Century'.  Jtlem, 
p.  1  M>.  And  it  npi>ear8  from  Velly  (Hilt.  d*  Frame*,  vol.  lii.  p.  61 .) 
that  the  Feudal  array  of  the  Kingdom,  a*  fortnullv  mwmbled  by 
Louis  VI.  for  a  national  war  ajraiunt  the  German  km  pi  re,  i-veu  bo 
late  as  a.  d.  1120,  was  net  joiaed  by  any  Vestals  froru  ihe  South  of 


tus,  beyond  all  comparison  tho  most  able  and  enter-  D»  Tato 
prising,  was  also  the  first  who  made  auy  decisive  pro-  Sjaea, 
gress  iu  breaking  down  the  independence  or  the  Feudal  '^v^ 
Aristocracy.    In  this  ha  was  mainly  assisted  by  the. 
mingled  good  fortune  and  unscrupulous  vigour,  through 
which  he  was  enabled  to  wrest  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anjou  from  our  pusillanimous  John.    The  annexation  Aajnkua 
of  these  great  Fiefs  to  the  French  Crown  placed  the^f?**! 


rxu.vu* 

Com. 


Royal  power  iu  a  very  different  conditiou  from  that  to 
which  it  had  been  limited  by  simple  possession  of  the ' 
Counties  of  Paris  and  Orleans ;  ami  thenceforward  the 
Kings  of  France  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
assert  a  real  as  well  as  nominal  Sovereignty  over  the 
Feudal  Aristocracy.  The  most  powerful  of  the  Crown- 
Vassals  were  compelled  to  render  the  full  measure  of 
allegiunce  and  service  required  by  a  system  of  tenure 
which  had  theretofore  been  no  more  than  a  fiction. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
course  of  events  by  which  several  of  Ihe  remaining  great 
Fiefs,  such  as  Poilou,  Toulouse,  and  in  part  Guienue,  fell 
successively  into  the  bands  of  the  Crown  :  so  that  when 
the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  awakened  to  their  danger  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Royal  power,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  to  combine  against 
its  encroachments,  they  experienced,  to  their  cost  and 
humiliation,  that  it  was  already,  under  a  Female  Re- 
gency, strong  enough  to  over-master  their  united  efforts. 
In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  out  the  History  of  the  Feudal  System  in ^j^* 
France  beyond  this  point,  al  which  the  balance  of  au- 
thority  had  begun  decidedly  to  turn  against  the  Aristo- 
cratic, and  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Authority. 

n.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  separation  of  the  States  11  Gu- 
of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  in  the  IXth  Century,  had 
an  opposite  and  contradictory  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  two  great  Feudal  Monarchies 
which  sprang  from  that  event    In  Germany,  at  the 
outset,  though  the  Crown  became  elective,  a  succession 
of  vigorous  Princes  repressed  the  usurpations  and  chas- 
tised the  revolts  of  the  great  Vassals  :  in  France  the 
degenerate  weakness   of  the   Carlovingian  Dynasty, 
though  continuing  to  reign  under  an  hereditary  title, 
produced  the  absolute   independence!   of  the  Feudal 
Aristocracy.    But  at  a  later  period,  while  the  Capctian 
Monarchs  of  France  were  reducing  that  Order  into 
subjection,  the  great  Vassals  of  Germany  were  planting 
against  their  Emperors  the  foundations  of  sovereign  rights, 
which  converted  their  Fiefs  into  the  most  .luruble  esta- 
blishments of  the  Feudal  System.    This  contrast  of  its 
History  in  the  two  Monarchies,  is  attributable,  besides  the 
difference  between  au  hereditary  and  electiveordtr  of  suc- 
cession, on  the  one  hand  to  the  characters  of  successive 
races  of  Emperors,  and  on  the  other  to  their  great  con- 
tests with  the  Papacy  which  agitated  Germany  and  Italy, 
during  the  Xlth  and  two  following  Centuries. 

Origiually,  the  principal  Fiefs  in  Germany  we»  of  Cm!  a 
very  great  extent.    Being  divided  accord  . ng  to  Nations,  j^T  , 
as  they  were  called,  of  distinct  origin  -and  governed  by  r^tj. 
different  Codes  oflaws,  there  were  thus  formed  the  five 
Duchies  of  Franconia,  Swnbia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Lor- 
raine ;  to  which  were  added  later,  by  conquest  from  tha; 
Hungarians,  the  two  Marches,  or  Mttrqutsates,  of  Aus- 
tria and  Misnia.    Yet,  notwithstanding  their  extent  of 
territorial  jurisdiction,  the  Dukes  of  these  Provinces 
were  by  no  means  independent  of  their  Sovereigns. 
Ai,Tiin&t  the  energy  by  which  Conrad  of  Franconia, 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  the  three  Othos  of  his  line 
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Biatory.  were  successively  distinguished,  these  great  Vassals  of 
the  German  Crown  found  it  impossible  to  establish  such 
privileges  as  their  French  neighbours  bad  usurped ; 
and  while  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Saxony  continued 
to  fill  the  Imperial  throne,  notwithstanding  that  each 
owed  his  succession,  in  format  least,*  to  the  elective 
voices  of  his  co-Feudatories,  they  maintained  their  su- 
premacy no  less  firmly  and  successfully  against  their 
rebellious  Vassals  than  their  foreign  enemies.  These 
Saxon  Emperors  refused  even  the  investiture  of  the 
great  Fiefs  as  a  matter  of  hereditary  right ;  and,  with- 
out, perhaps,  disturbing  the  custom  of  succession  from 
father  to  son,  they  asserted  the  prerogative  of  withhold- 

stesrl  of  suffering  it  to  be  seized  as  *an  absolute  rever- 
sion .1"  Under  the  first  two  Princes  of  the  next,  or  Fran- 
co man  lioe.J  the  Imperial  Authority  attained  its  highest 
point  ;  and  Henry  III.  not'only  succeeded  in  abolishing 
altogether  the  custom  which  required  the  popular  assent 
to  the  investiture  of  a  Fief,  but  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
prive Dukes  of  their  States,  by  the  simple  sentence  of  a 
few  of  their  co-Vassals  without  confirmation  in  any 
General  Assembly  or  Diet  of  the  Empire,  and  to  bestow 
their  possessions  on  members  of  his  own  House. § 

But  the  scene  altogether  changed  when  the  death  of 
Henry  was  followed  by  the  long  minority  of  his  heir, 
the  IVth  of  the  same  name.  The  great  Feudatories  of 
the  Empire,  outraged  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Father,  revenged  their  injuries,  and  resolved  to  build 
their  independence,  on  the  weakness  of  the  Son.  First 
tbaminority  of  Henry  IV.,  then  the  errors  of  his  maturer 
years,  and,  above  all,  the  fatal  contest  with  the  Papacy, 
in  which  his  manhood  was  consumed,  favoured  the 
designs  of  his  Vassals ;  and  during  his  reign  the  Im- 
perial dignity  was  shorn  of  its  loftiest  prerogatives.  His 
revolted  Feudatories  availed  themselves  of  his  quarrel 
with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  complete  their  independence ; 
and  by  a  General  Assembly  of  their  party,  it  was  de- 
creed that,  in  the  election  to  the  Crown,  an  hereditary 
preference  should  no  longer  be  given  to  the  son  of  a 
reigning  Emperor,  except  upon  the  ground  of  personal 
merit.  ||  The  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the 
House  of  Franconia  in  the  next  generation  enabled  the 
Aristocracy  to  complete  their  purpose  of  rendering  the 
succession  truly  elective.  The  stages  by  which  the 
right  of  .suffrage  ultimately  devolved  on  on  oligarchy  of 
seven  Princes,  it  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  our 
subject  to  define:  bnt  from  that  fiunous  resolution  may 
be  elated  the  decline  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

The  subsequent  elevation  of  the  Swabian  Family, 
although  they  obtained  the  Imperial  Crown  with  (-ome 
interruption  through  three  generations,  served  only  to 
confirm  the  pretensions  of  the  Feudal  Order:  for  the 

*  Until  tha  axtinefion  of  the  rnalo  Saxon  line,  tame  degree  of 
hereditary  right  seems  to  hare  been  recognised  as  Tested  in  that 
Family  through  too  original  national  election  of  Henry  the  Fowler. 
Bnt  the  dmtirmalion  of  this  title  by  an  election  was  not  the  mora 
ili»p*nurd  with  5  and  the  cen'muny  was  in  fact  ranowed  in  the  raw 
•reach  heir  to  OwKmnrc.  The  1st  and  lid  Othos  so  obtained 
the  election  of  their  suns  in  ehildtiood.  Henry  II.  was  formally 
chosen  alter  the  death  or  bis  relative,  the  Hid  Otho.  But  we 
Struvius,  C»rpu$  Hut.  Germ,  and  the  authorities  there  cited,  p.  273. 

4  Schmidt,  Hut.  dtt  Alttmamu,  vol.  ii.  p.  395 — 403.  Srravios, 
p.  235. 

%  la  this  Family,  as  hi  the  last,  after  the  claetion  of  its  founder, 
C^onr&l  II.,  tli*  «iiec«s»iou  was  determined  ty  a 
ditjtrr  and  i  lretire  right. 

A  Schmidt,  vol.  tii.  p.  95.  S7. 297. 
f|  Struviua,  p.  327. 


frequent'  absence  of  those  Emperors  in  Italy,  and  Use  The  Feudal 
reverses  of  the  long  struggle  in  that  Country  in  which 
their  streugth  was  exhausted,  gradually  perfected  the  '  *~-smmJ 
independence  of  the  German  Princes.     Frederic  II. 
too  much  engrossed  in  Italian  a II airs  to  offer  any 
to  pretensions,  which  indeed  he  rather  con- 
firmed by  his  sanction.    A  single  Age  of  anarchy  suf- 
ficed to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  Imperial  authority. 
During  the  great  interregnum  in  the  middle  of  the 
Xlllth  Century,  which  followed  the  death  of  Frederick, 
the  Feudatories  of  the  Empire  became  the  real  Sove-  Complete 
reigns  of  their  States ;  and  thus,  from  nearly  the  same  jjg^fjjf",'^ 
Epoch  at  which  the  French  Kings  began  to  exert  a  German 
high  degree  of  power  over  the  Vassals  of  that  Crown,  Feuda- 
the  German  Emperors  sank  into  the  condition  of  mere  «««». 
Chiefs  to  the  Feudal  Confederacy. 

III.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  antiquity  which  III.  Itait. 
may  with  great  probability  be  assigned  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Feudal  System  in  Italy,  its  influence  upon 
the  state  of  Society  was  less  durable  in  that  Country, 
than  in  either  France  or  Germany.  In  producing  this 
difference,  two  opposite  causes  had  the  principal  share : 
the  early  rise  of  independence,  as  well  in  the  Lombard 
Cities  as  in  the  Maritime  Republics,  and  the  revival  of 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  Civil  Law.  The  first  of 
these  circumstances  curbed  the  Feudal  power  of  the 
rural  Nobility :  the  second  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
introduce  a  high  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  Imperial 
rights,  and  to  exalt  their  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  the 
Feudal  privileges  of  the  Aristocracy.  During  the  long 
interval,  however,  between  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian 
Dynasty  and  the  first  League  of  the  Lombard  Cities, 
neither  of  these  causes  had  entered  into  operation ;  and 
in  the  universal  anarchy  which  dosed  thelXth  Century, 
the  power  of  the  Dukes,  or  Marquesses,  and  Counts, 
appeared  more  unbounded,  and  better  established  in 
Italy,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  Those  Early  inde- 
great  Chieftains  had  already  rendered  their  government  peadence  of 
of  Provinces  hereditary  and  independent  of  ultramontane  J££ftiins  1 
Sovereignty ;  and  they  proceeded,  especially  the  Dukes  m  tnat  ' 
of  Tuscany  and  Spololo,  and  the  Marquesses  of  Ivrea,  Country. 
Susa,  and  Friuli,  to  contend  among  themselves,  some- 
times tor  the  possession  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and 
sometimes  for  the  power  of  bestowing  it  upon  foreign 
competitors.  It  was  their  quarrels  which  at  length 
gave  a  foreign  Monarch  the  occasion  of  interposing  as  a 
master;  and  the  submission  of  Dereuger  II.,  a  native 
Prince,  to  hold  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  as  a  Fief  of  Otho 
the  Great,  introduced  the  Feudal  dependence  of  his 
Country  on  the  Crown  of  Germany.  The  deposition 
of  Berenger,  and  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  Dignity  in 
the  person  of  Otho,  confirmed  that  subjection,  and  gave 
the  sanction  of  an  ancient  title  to  the  uew  dominion 
which  the  German  Prince  exercised. 

Thenceforth  the  Aristocratic  Polity  of  Italy  assumed  Supremacy 
the  complete  Feudal  form,  with  the  Emperor  for  its  of  we 
Sovereign  paramount.     Under  both  the  Saxon  and  J™$JT 
Franconian  Dynasties,  notwithstanding  the  abeyance 
in  which  it  was  placed  between  the  extinction  of  the 
first  and  the  accession  of  the  second  of  those  Families, 
the  Imperial  authority  received  a  plenary  recognition 
from  the  Italian  Feudatories.   The  artful  policy  of  the 
Saxon  Emperors  in  particular  was  effectually  exerted  to 


lessen  lite  power,  and  confirm  the  dependence  of  that 
Order,  by  dismembering  districts,  either  as  Governments 
or  Fiefs  under  rural  Nobles,  from  the  great  Provinces 
over  which  the  Dukes  were  rapidly  converting  their 
8h2 
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History,  delegated  jurisdiction  into  a  Feudal  dominion.*  Ano- 
v— v— ^  thcr  step  consolidated  the  work  which  the  Othos  had 
Edict  of  commenced;  nnd  a  famous  Edict  of  Conrad  II.,  the 
Ld!iT<lth*  f°underof  t,je  Francotiiati  line,  published  at  Milan  in 
1037,  is  usually,  although  confined  in  its  provisions  to 
, .  Italy,  quoted  as  fixing  the  maturity  of  the  Feudal 
tmt'i:riry  of  System.  By  this  celebrated  Instrument,  some  disputed 
th»  Feudal  questions  which  had  arisen  in  Italy  with  respect  to  Sub- 
infeudation were  definitively  settled.  It  was  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  no  Vassal,  whether  holding  a 
chief  or  an  Arriere-ficf,  could  be  deprived  of  it,  "  except 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  nnd  the  judgment 
of  his  peers  or  equals;"  and  that  all  Fiefs  were  heritable 
in  the  male  line,  and  incapable  of  alienation  by  the 
Lord  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Vassal.t 

These  provisions,  so  fur  as  Italy  is  concerned,  cer- 
tainly mark  the  complete  organization  of  Feudalism. 
Yet  it  is  from  this  epoch  also  that  its  decline  in  the 
same  Country  may  be  dated.    The  regular  administra- 
tion introduced  by  the  German  Emperors  favoured  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombard  Cities ;  and  the  growth  of 
Republican  strength  in  those  communities  was  fatal  to 
the  Feudal  Aristocracy.     First,  the  Oppidan  Counts 
were  ejected  by  the  citizens  ;  and  next,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  rural  Nobility  in  the  surrounding  districts  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  rising  Republics,  to  abandon 
their  Fiefs,  and  to  reside  within  the  same  walls  with 
those  jealous  Democracies.}     The  Regalian  Rights 
which  those  Cities  conquered  from  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric I.  left  only  the  vain  image  of  Sovereignty  to  his 
successors ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Italian  professors  of  the  Civil  Law  hed  successfully 
laboured  to  exalt  the  Imperial  prerogative,  threw  the 
privileges  of  the  remaining  rural  Nobility,  who  were 
less  capable  of  resistance  than  the  Republics,  into  gene- 
ral discredit.    Thus  subjugated  by  the  Democracies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  Imperial 
Sovereignty  on  the  other,  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  in  its 
proper  relations  was  rapidly  dissolved,  and  disappeared 
from  the  Political  stage.    Both  in  the  Municipal  and 
Imperial  Tribunals,  the  principles  of  the  Civil  were 
preferred  to  those  of  the  Feudal  Law ;  and  for  all 
effectual  purposes  or  influence  on  the  state  of  Society, 
the  Feudal  System  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist  before  the  end  of  the 
Xlllth  Century.    In  the  Southern  division  of  that 
Peninsula  it  was  much  longer  preserved ;  for  the  Nor- 
man conquerors,  on  their  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  naturally  perfected  the  form  of  Polity  to 
which  they  were  habituuled  in  their  own  Country,  and 
which  in  fact  had  been  long  rendered  familiar  in  a  part 
of  their  new  possessions  by  the  example  of  the  Lombards 
of  Bencvento.fj 

IV.  The  structure  of  Feudalism  in  those  North- 
Eastern  districts  of  the  Spanish  March,  which  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  exhibited  some 
peculiarities  worthy  of  attention.  In  Catalonia,  one  of 
its  Provinces,  originally  governed  by  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona  ns  Vassals  of  France,  who  acquired  the 
Crown  of  Aragon  by  marriage  in  the  Xllth  Century, 
the  custom  of  Sub-infeudation  appears  ticver  to  have 
prevailed  beyond  the  first  degree.    At  least,  it  is  as- 
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serted by  a  native  Writer,*  that,  under  the  Kingdom  TU  r«dj 
of  Aragon,  Arriere-fiefs  were  uuknowu  in  Catalonia;  Sj*«l 
and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Royal  Barons  of  that  v~v— ' 
Province  derived  their  inheritance  from  the  immediate 
Vassals  of  the  old  Counts  of  Barcelona.    It  is  probable  Gtwfliot 
that  the  primitive  Feudal  Constitution  of  Aragon  Proper 
was  similar  to  that  of  Catalonia ;  and  the  Aragonese  Ki*'l^0ft> 
Barons,  or  Ricoshombret,  os  they  were  called,  appear  to 
have  formed,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Kingdom,  a  small 
but  powerful  Aristocracy,  who  elected  their  Sovereign 
usually  out  of  one  Royal  line,  but  invested  him  with 
only  a  very  limited  Feudal  supremacy.    The  History 
of  the  peculiar  Regal  Constitution  of  Aragon  belougs, 
however,  rather  to  the  Civil  Annals  of  that  Kingdom 
than  to  our  present  subject.    It  was  little  affected  by 
an  extension  of  the  Feudal  Institutions  which  fallowed 
the  Christian  conquests  beyond  the  Ebro.    The  terri- 
tories which  were  wrested  from  the  Saracens,  chiefly 
through  the  enterprises  of  the  Ricoshombret, 
celled  out  among  tlieir  Order  by  the 
on  strictly  military  tenures ;  and  the  i 
to  those  Fiefs  that  the  Barons  should  subdivide  them 
into  Knights'  fec*,t  completed  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Feudal  System  in  nil  its  gradations  throughout 
Valencia,  and  at  least  great  part  of  Aragon.    It»  exist-  P"^ 
ence  even  survived  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  Consti- j^J^  u 
tution  of  Aragon,  wliich  will  claim  notice  in  another  •  **" 
place,  presents,  by  the  protection  which  it  extended  to 
the  rights  of  every  rank  of  Feudal  tenants,  the  boldest 
features  of  Aristocratic  liberty  which  ore  to  be  found  in 
the  contemporary  History  of  any  Country  but  our 
own. 

V.  In  England,  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  ^- 
relative  to  the  nature  of  landed  tenures  under  the u,a' 
Saxon  Monarchs,  there  can  be  none  in  dating  the  sudden 
and  complete  establishment  of  the  Feudal  System  from  _^ 
the  Era  of  the  Norman  Conquest.    The  circumstances^^ 
under  which  the  Kingdom  was  won  by  a  foreign  inra-reuUUn 
sion  and  a  decisive  victor}-,  naturally  led  the  Conqueror  iin*N-"- 
to  invest  his  followers  with  estates,  on  tlie  tenure  most     f in 
congenial  to  the  practice  of  his  own  Country,  and  most)'*''" 
conducive  to  the  security  of  his  new  Throne.  The  condi- 
tions of  Feudal  service  in  all  its  gradations  were  there- 
fore rendered  by  an  obvious  policy  the  principle  of 
every  grant  of  land.    Upon  such  terms,  by  original 
violence  and  subsequent  confiscations,  was  nearly  the 
whole  soil  of  the  Kingdom  divided  among  the  foreign 
leaders  and  their  retainers  ;  and  this  forcible  settlement 
is  the  first  remarkable  example  in  the  History  of  Feu- 
dalism of  its  introduction  iuto  a  State,  at  an  Epoch  when 
that  form  of  Polity  had  already  been  fully  matured  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.    To  the  means  and  the  lateness  ^  ^ 
of  its  establishment  may  be  ascribed  the  peculiar  fen-  m^  „ 
tures  of  the  System,  as  it  prevailed  in  England.  In^u^ 
no  other  Country  of  Europe,  perhaps,  were  Feudal  bitri. 
tenures  so  universal  and  so  uniform  in  their  obligations; 
and  in  none  were  the  Fiefs  of  the  great  Vassals  so  scat- 
tered over  different  Provinces.    With  the  exceptions  of 
the  great  Earldoms  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  scarcely 
any  Lordship  extended  over  a  continuity  of  territory ; 
and  the  Kuighta'  Fees,  which  formed  the  component 

•  Prtr.  de  Matea,  De  Marat  Hint,  p  1395. 

f  The  higheitt  dais  of  Amerr-va»»al»  thus  Otetad  wen  called 
Iitfimfona,  a  title  answering,  a»  it  is  exntualy  declared  in  an  old 
law,  (Isfyn  Alfontxnet  tut  Pttrlitit,  part  ii.  tit.  2.  Itft  13.)  to  that  of 
Vavanaura  in  Italy.   See  Du  Cange,  ad  w.  btfamaomet,  H  Muuna- 
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nvtoiy.  part*  of  tlie  some  Bnrony  were  generally  dispersed 
through  different  Counties.*  Whether  this  originated 
in  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  the  Conqueror,  it  had 
a  remarkable  effect  in  preventing  the  growth  of  any  such 
fetiiaU  inordinate  power  in  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  of  England, 
l!*  as  had  long  rendered  that  Order  in  France  so  formid- 
able to  the  Sovereign.  Moreover,  the  difference  of  the 
mode  in  which  Fiefs  were  originally  acquired  in  the 
two  Countries,  had  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  King  and  Vassal.  In  France,  the  rise  of 
the  Capetian  Dynasty  had  been  preceded  by  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  great  Fiefs,  whose  possessors  were 
strong  in  their  usurping  pretensions  and  real  power, 
rather  as  rivals  than  as  subjects  of  their  Kings.  But  in 
England,  the  Barons  actually  owed  their  possessions  to 
the  grants  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  Royal  superiority 
was  not,  as  in  Countries  in  which  it  had  often  so  become 
through  revolutions  and  anarchy,  a  mere  fiction  of 
Feudal  Law,  but  a  reality  enforced  from  the  outset  by 
practical  obligations,  and  never  interrupted  by  their 
desuetude.  The  supreme  power  which  the  King's  Court 
began  almost  immediately  after  the  Conquest  to  arro- 
gate to  itself  as  an  universal  Tribunal  of  ultimate  resort 
and  appeal,  also  prevented  the  establishment  of  that 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  Feudal  Aristocracy, 
which  formed  the  greatest  source  of  its  power  in  other 
Countries.  But,  above  all,  the  independence  of  the 
great  English  Vassals  was  crushed  in  its  birth  by  a 
measure  of  the  Conqueror  himself,  which  certainly 
violated  an  essential  principle  of  the  Feudal  relation.  As 
the  System  existed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
Sovereign  could  not  claim  any  direct  allegiance  from 
the  holders  of  Arriere-fiefa,  whose  fealty  was  due  only 
to  their  immediate  Lords  :t  but  William  I.  obliged  not 
only  his  Barons  who  held  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  but 
their  V assaLt  also,  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself.} 
IjmwTtf  Hence  altogether  the  Royal  authority  in  England 
fit  ir.su.  aisllnK^  from  the  outset  a  rigour  which  was  unknown 
in  the  Feudal  Monarchies  of  earlier  establishment ;  and 
its  prerogatives  were  exercised  and  extended  with  a 
tyranny,  to  which  the  contemporary  Governments  of  the 
Continent  afford  no  parallel.  The  rapacity  of  the  Crown 
was  displayed  in  the  excessive  exaction  of  every  Feudal 
right ;  and  the  seizure  of  lands  in  wardship  and  the 
actual  sale  of  the  heiresses  of  Fiefs  in  marriage,  were 
i  usurpations, — as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice, — peculiar,  at  least  in  their  degree,  to  the  Kings 
of  England.  It  may  thus  briefly  be  defined  of  the  state 
of  Feudalism  in  England  that,  while  its  Institutions 
were  established  in  all  their  completeness,  and  its  whole 
System  of  customary  Law  as  implicitly  followed,  the 
first  were  so  employed  as  to  cement  the  strength  of  the 
Throne  by  means  of  a  military  Aristocracy,  without  en- 
dangering the  Royal  authority  over  that  Order;  and 
the  second  so  wrested  as  to  give  to  the  Crown  all  the 
advantage  which  in  other  Countries  was  engrossed  by 
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f  This  principle  of  the  exclusive  dependent*  of  a  Vassal  upon 
his  immediate  Lord  is,  perhaps,  stated  by  Mr.  Ilottnm  (vol.  it. 
p.  403.)  too  absolutely  :  at  lea*!  England  wa»  not  the  only  Country 
■a  the  latter  Ages  of  tYudalimi  in  which  the  practice  <ru  different ; 
for  ia  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Palestine,  founded,  ai  wo  shall  pre* 
'  see,  on  a  purely  Feudal  model,  the  services  of  the  Arrirre- 
to  his  immediate  Lord  were  not  due  without  sn  exprcs.  r*. 
to  the  King  as  Seigneur  paramount.  A 
ussier*,  folio,  Pads,  1690,)  c  222. 
p.  187. 


the  great  Vassals.    Through  what  process  this  subjec-  The  Fra<U 
tion  of  the  Feudal  Order,  and  its  resistance  to  the  ty-  System, 
ranny  of  the  Crown,  were  made  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring a  foundation  for  the  glorious  fabric  of  English 
Liberty,  will  form  a  future  subject  of  inquiry  into  the 
Rise  of  the  Constitutional  System. 

VI.  The  Feudal  Institutions  having  prevailed  in  VI. 
Scotland  as  well  as  England,  some  separate  account  of  LAJ,D* 
their  rise  and  maturity  in  the  former  Kingdom  may  be 
expected.  But  the  origin  of  Feudalism  in  Scotland  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
authentic  evidence  of  the  period,  the  source,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  introduction,  it  can  only  be  con- 
jectured that  Feudal  Tenures  were  adopted  in  that 
Country  from  the  example  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
England,  soon  after  their  forcible  establishment  by 
those  invaders  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Island. 
Neither  does  the  later  History  of  Feudalism  in  Scot- 
land throw  any  special  illustration  on  the  great  features 

of  the  System.  For  its  condition  in  that  Kingdom  was 
so  irregular  and  anarchical,  as  to  exhibit  in  practice 
scarcely  any  of  the  recognised  obligations  of  Feudato- 
ries to  their  Sovereign ;  and  its  aspect  and  results  were  (?»rlldeT 
even  more  Aristocratic  than  in  any  other  Country.  The  .  -  ,r. 
powers  usurped  and  retained  by  the  Scottish  Nobles,  Kingdom, 
long  after  the  decline  of  Feudal  privileges  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  were  so  exorbitant  and  lawless  as  to  he 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  administration  of 
the  Royal  authority.  This  extreme  preponderance  of 
the  Aristocratic  Order  was  principally  owing,  beyond 
the  usual  tendency  of  the  same  Institutions  elsewhere, 
to  the  union  of  the  devoted  feelings  of  Keltic  Clanship 
with  the  ordinary  obligations  of  Feudal  Vassalage. 
Many  of  the  great  Scottish  Barons  claimed,  with  suc- 
cessful violence,  the  unlimited  exercise  of  ever)'  Regal  ion 
right ;  and  the  absolute  nature  of  their  territorial  juris- 
diction is  marked  by  the  privilege  which  they  established 
under  the  title  of  repledging,  or  of  removing,  any 
cause  wherein  their  dependents  might  have  been  sum- 
moned before  the  King's  Court,  into  their  own,  and 
even  of  punishing  the  Vassal  who  sought  or  obeyed  the 
judgments  of  the  Royal  tribunal.* 

VII.  A  third  example  of  the  foundation  of  a  State  YII.Pai.ks- 
upon  Feudal  principles  in  the  maturity  of  the  System  TW"- 

is  afforded  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  On 
the  conqucBt  of  Palestine  in  the  First  Crusade,  every 
motive  of  policy  and  habit  dictated  the  establishment 
of  a  Military  Government  for  the  preservation  of  the 
new  Christian  possessions;  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Kingdom  was  therefore  effected  on  a  purely  Feudal 
basis.    Exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  incessant  assaults  Feudal  Es- 
of  Infidel  enemies,  the  scanty  army  of  warriors  who  J^^l^"' 
remained  to  defend  the  Holy  Land,  needed  the  closest  Kincdom  of 
bond  of  Feudalism  to  consolidate   their  insufficient  - 
strength;  and  through  no  other  Institutions,  probably, 
could  the  possession  of  Palestine  have  been  so  long 
maintained  by  its  small  resident  population  of  martial 
colonists.    A  warfare  without  remission  kept  the  obli- 
gations of  tenure  by  military  service  in  perpetual  exer- 
cise ;  and  the  History  of  the  Latin  Monarchy  in  Pales- 
tine exhibits  the  Feudal  Constitution  of  Society,  equally 
in  its  original  purpose  and  continued  action,  under  the 
most  appropriate  and  perfect  form.    We  may,  therefore, 
with  some  advantage,  and  at  least  without  inconvenience, 


•  Sir  James  Craig.  J-  Ftudalt,  lib.  iii.  lit  viL  Ac  Rotwnm-n, 
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Hi«<ory.   introduce  a  few  references  to  tiie  internal  structure  of      After  the  Hiaiorical  sketch  which  !im  Wen  offered  in  Tbc F«*u 
w»y* '  that  State,  as  rather  appertaining  to  our  present  subject,    the  few  preceding  pages,  to  illustrate  the  Origin  and  S>*cil 
than  demanding  a  place  hereul  ter  in  the  strictly  Chro-    Growth,  the  local  extent,  and  varying  aspect,  of  Feudal- 


of  his  brother  Baldwin  1.,  and  of  bis  relative  the  Had  of  System.    Here  the  nature  of  a  Feudal  relation ;  the 
the  same  name,  established  a  principle  of  succession  in  forms  and  conditions  by  which  it  was  attended ;  the  ino- 
that  Family,  which  was  transmitted  even  through  the  dents  to  which  it  was  liable,  and  the  rights  which  it  eon- 
Female  line  ;  and  the  Kingdom  became  an  hereditary  farred  ;  will  successively  claim  our  attention :  and  the  sub- 
Feudal  Monarchy.    According  to  the  custom  of  the  ject  will  naturally  be  concluded  by  a  view  of  the  different 
European  States,  the  principal  Offices  of  the  Crown—  Orders  of  Society  which  the  Feudal  System  created  -or 
auch  as  those  of  Seneschal.  Constable,  Marshal,  and  recognised;  and  an  estimate  of  the  results  which  it  peo- 
Chamberlain, — were  also  hereditary.'*    The  Kingdom  duoed  upon  the  Political  and  Civil  condition  of  Europe, 
was  divided  into  four  chief  Baronies,  of  Jaffa,  Galilee,       It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  peculiar  prin-  Gutmi 
CePsarea,  and  Tripoli,  with  many  Lordships  in  chief  of  eiple  of  the  Feudal  relation  was  a  mutual  compact  of  P™^* 
inferior  extent,  to  all  of  which  were  attached  the  high  protection  and  fidelity  between  Lord  and  Vassal ;  with  ^'^.^ 
Feudal  privileges  of  coining  money  and  of  territorial  a  fixed  interchange  of  duties,  arising  exclusively  out  of 
jurisdiction.  These  great  Fiefs  were  held  by  the  Knights'  landed  tenures  by  military  service.    The  superior  who 
service  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  fees,  and  bestowed,  and  the  follower  who  accepted,  an  estate  in 
aub-infeuded  accord i ugly.    In  these  numbers,  however,  fief,  were  alike  held  to  have  thereby  bound  themselves 
were  included  the  contingents  of  the  four  principal  Ciiies  to  each  other  under  certain  well-known  and  mutual 
of  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Naplouss,  which  appear  to  obligations,  which  constituted  the  Laws  of  Feudal  ism ; 
have  depended  immediately  on  the  Crown ;  and  even  the  and  lltese  conditions  were  equally  due,  in  the  male"  line  In  win* 
Ecclesiastical  and  Commercial  Communities  of  the  King-  of  primogeniture,  from  their  respective  heirs  territorial  «I 
dom  were  bound  to  perform  military  service  through  forever.    That  is  to  say,  they  were  due  in  respect  oftiwu- 
Fetidal  tenants  of  lower  rank  than  the  knightly  Vassals  the  land  which  was  the  subject  of  the  compact ;  and 
of  the  Baronies  and  great  Citics.t    The  famous  Military  on  no  other  account.    Accordingly,  the  Feudal  bond 
Orders  of  Palestine  who  served  on  their  Religious  obli-  determined  and  ceased  with  any  transfer  of  the  Fie( 
gations  were  not  Feudal  Institutions:  but  their  amy  the  obligations  of  which  fell  upon  its  new  holder.  But 
formed  a  principal  resource  in  the  public  defence.  for  this  reason  also,  such  an  alienation,  by  purchase  or 
The  necessities  and  danger  of  the  Christian  State  in  in  any  other  manner,  was  not  allowable  except  with  full 
Palestine  enforced  the  fullest  obligations  of  Feudal  permission  of  the  Lord  ;t  nor  properly  could  the  latter 
tenure;  and  in  the  extant  legal  Code  of  the  Kingdom  himself  alienate  his  own  Sovereignty  without  the  con- 
under  the  name  of  the  Astise*  of  Jerusalem,  these  are  sent  of  his  Vassals.*    For  the  Lord  having  only 
defined  with  a  strictness  which  marks  the  peculiar  exi-  granted  the  estate  on  condition  of  military  service,  had 
gence  of  tl>eir  demand.    The  unusual  amount  and  extent  a  right  to  be  satisfied  that  it  should  not  be  delivered 
of  the  ohlipntioiis  there  imposed  upon  Vassals  fur  the  into  the  hands  of  a  tenant,  less  competent  than  his  Vaa- 
ransom  of  a  captive  Lord,  bespeak  the  calamities  of  an  aal  to  discharge  auch  duties,  or  from  any  cause  ob- 
unequal  warfare  with  the  Musulmans,  in  which  the  occa-  noxious  to  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acceptor 
sion  for  such  aids  was  but  too  frequent.  J    The  aliena-  of  the  Fief  having  bound  himself  only  to  one  Seigneur 
tion  of  Fiefs,  without  consent  of  the  Lord,  and  in  any  and  his  lineal  heirs,  should  not  be  compelled  to  reader 
case  to  minors  and  females,  as  incapable  of  military  the  same  services  to  a  stranger.    In  this,  and  in  every 
service,  was  forbidden^  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  with  an  other  regard,  the  Feudal  contract  was  strictly  reciprocal, 
anxiety  to  be  expected  in  a  State  which  could  not  afford  In  proportion  to  the  services  which  it  exacted  from  the 
to  lose  the  services  even  of  a  single  Knight.    In  the  Vuaaal,  were  the  equivalent  duties  of  protection  which  i 
same  spirit,  the  heiress  of  a  Fief  was  compelled  to  marry,  it  imposed  upon  the  Lord  ;  nor  could  faith  be  broken  on 
in  order  that  her  husband  might  perform  the  Feudal  one  side  without  justifying  a  release  from  all  ohliention 
duties  to  which  her  sex  rendered  her  incompetent;  ||  and,  on  the  other.    If  the  Vassal  neglected  to  perform  his 
also,  the  division  by  Sub-infeuding  a  Fief  owing  only  bounden  service,  he  forfeited  the  estate  itself  which  he 
one  Kuight's  service  was  positively  prohibited  :  lest,  so  held  by  such  conditions  :  if  the  Lord  withdrew  his  pro- 
dismembered,  none  of  its  parts  should  be  able  to  main-  taction,  he  thereby  lost  his  right  of  sovereignty .■§ 
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Was  originally  borrowed.  cao  be  as  tittle  doubt  from  the  ptoeial  spirit  of  the  contract.  But 
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The  forms  by  which  the  Feudal  compact  was  solem- 
nized, in  the  bestowing  and  receiving  of  a  Fief,  were 
simple  and  expressive.  On  the  part  of  the  tenant,  these 
ceremonies  consisted  in  doiug  homage  and  taking  an 
oath  of  tesJty.  The  first  was  performed  by  the  Vassal, 
kneeling,  uncovered,  and  disarmed,  before  the  Lord,  in 
token  of  his  subjection  and  devotion.    In  this 


sky. 


he  promised,  in  return  for  the  Fief  bestowed  or  held, 
to  become  thenceforth  his  man  loyally  and  faithfully; 
■mi  to  serve  him  with  life  and  limb  and  earthly  honour; 
agamst  all  persons  whatsoever.*  The  oath  of  fealty 
was  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  every  case  required ;  but 
no  like  homage,  which  could  only  be  received  by  the 

in  person,  it  might  be  taken  before  any  officer  soever  the) 
d  for  the  purpose.  On  the  part  of  the  Lord,  beyond  the 
chaurrc  of  eiurairement  was  also  twofold :  when       Among  i 


sa  i 


n-r.i. 


C'orr 


had  been  rendered,  he  declared  that  he  accepted 
the  homager  for  his  Vassal ;  promised  to  protect  him  in 
his  lands  and  person ;  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth  in 
seal  of  mutual  faith.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  of 
investiture  in  the  Fief,  varying  in  its  ceremonies.  For, 
either  the  Lord,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  put  the  Vassal 
on  the  lund  itself;  or  else  he  delivered  to 
such  type  of  the  property  of  the  soil,  as  a  clod 
of  earth,  a  stone,  or  a  bough  of  a  tree.  The  first  mode 
was  termed  a  proper,  and  the  second  an  improper  inves- 
titure ;  and  bv  either,  the  Vassal  was  equally  declared, 
in  Feudal  law  language,  to  have  taken  truin  of  his 
lands,  f 

The  principal  condition  of  all  proper  Feudal  tenures 
sras,  as  we  have  seen,  military  service  on  the  part  of  the 
Vassal  uiul  protection  on  that  of  the  Lord.    But  the 
bond  further  implied  so  many  secondary  obligations, 
endlessly  differing  in  their  nature  and  degree  according 
to  local  customs  and  national  manners,  that  in  any 
general  view  of  the  System  the  attempt  to  classify  them 
would  be  equally  difficult  and  unprofitable.    It  will 
suffice  to  notice  a  few  of  the  duties  which  obtained  an 
universal  recognition.    In  the  first  place,  even  the  ex- 
tent of  military  service  due  from  the  tenant  varied  ex- 
tremely in  different  Ages  and  Countries.    In  the  Latin 
State  of  Palestine,  a  Voasal  was  bound  to  serve  a  foil 
a, year  on  the  summons  of  his  Lord;;  which  as  the 
demand   upon    emergency  was   always  renewable, 
amounted  in  fact  to  an  obligation  without  intermission. 
But  this  tenure  by  unlimited  service  was  peculiar  to  that 
State ;  and  obviously  produced  by  the  incessant  dangers, 
to  which  the  Kingdom  was  exposed  from  the  Moslem 
assaults.    The  tenure  by  watch  ami  ward  in  castles  on 
tbemarcboHor  frontiers  in  other  Countries,  and  espe- 
cially on  our  Scottish  Borders,  was  also  in  its  nature  a 
service,  which  though  sedentary,  was  without  limit  of 
time.    But  the  general  usage  of  Feudalism  iu  Europe 
restricted  the  period  in  the  year,  during  which  a  Vassal 
was  obliged  to  keep  the  field  at  his  own  cost  in  his  Lord's 
service,  to  forty  days.    This  was  the  full  amount  due 
for  a  whole  Knight's  fee,  or  such  extent  of  laud  as  was 
held  sufficient  of  itself  to  maintain  a  completely  equipped 
man-at-arms  and  his  horse. $    But  the  length  of  service 

4  Deiemo  kumn  vernier  dt  /em-menfo  t/nod  de  vmbit  lenem,  et JS  !rm 
rotut  parttikode  nlttt  membrh  et  ttrmo  komare  contra  omnee  gent**, 
tft.  Bracton,  lib.  ii.  e  35.  So  also  Littleton,  c.  85.  both  as  cried  in 
llu  Caoge,  ».  Hewiiamm.  ' 

t  Fot  the  different  forms  and  kinds  of  homage,  fealty,  investitura, 
ftc.  see  Du  Cange,  re.  //taiijiiMm,  ¥\ti 

♦  Anttn  de  Jrrtuaiem,  c.  230. 

i  Du  Cange,  ».  , 


was  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  with  tlte  extent  of  the  The  Feudal 
Fief:  as,  for  example,  in  England,  fur  half  a  Knight's  System, 
fee,  only  twenty,  and  for  a  fourth,  no  more  than  ten  days 
could  be  claimed  ;*  and  in  France,  probably  on  the 
same  principle,  the  duration  of  service  due  from  Fiefs 
differed  in  many  degrees.    Minora,  and  men  above 
sixtv  yearn  of  age,  as  well  as  women,  were  exempted 
'  service,  and  bound  to  provide  substitutes; 
in  lieu  of  such  proxies,  their  Lord  might 
take  their  horses  and  arms.t    The  local  extent  to  which  and  ! 
service  was  due  varied,  in  the  custom  of  different  Cour>  1 
tries  and  even  of  different  districts  in  the  same  Country; 
■till  more  than  its  duration.    In  some  instances  and 
places,  Vassals  were  bound  to  follow  their  Lords  whither* 
they  warred :  in  others,  they  owed  no  service 
of  the  lordship. t 
ning  duties  of  the  Vassal,  the  mo 
usual  were  those  of  attendance  at  the  Court  of  his  Lord  •«  the  Lords 
to  assist  him  in  council,  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  on 
occasions  of  pomp  ami  slate.  §    To  betray  his  confidence,  Fidelity, 
to  conceal  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  or  to  do  him  injury 
in  any  point,  were  manifestly  breaches  of  fealty.  In 
battle  he  was  bound  to  stand  by  him  to  the  utterance  ; 
to  give  him  lus  own  horse  when  dismounted  ;  and,  if  he 
were  takeu  by  the  enemy,  to  go  into  captivity  for  him  as  ,„j  Dcvc- 
a  hostage.    And  on  all  occasions,  he  was  to  defend  in-  tun. 
violate  the  honour  of  his  Lord's  family.    Hence  by 
implication,  himself  to  dishonour  him  in  the  person  of 
his  female  relatives,  was  the  foulest  act  of  lreason.|| 
For  neglect  of  any  of  these  duties  of  service,  and  still 
more  for  positive  breaches  of  fidelity,  the  Vassal  in- 
curred the  forfeiture  of  his  Fief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  of  protection  which  the  Duties  of 
Lord  owed  to  his  Vassal  were  no  less  obligatory,  and  the  Lord, 
their  dereliction  was  equally  shameful.    It  was  incum- 
bent on  the  superior  to  defend  his  man  against  all  in-  Protection.] 
justice  and  injury ;  and  especially  from  such  as  might 
be  encountered  in  his  own  service.    If,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  the  Vassal  gave  him  his  horse,  or  afterwards 
became  hostage  for  him.  or  sold  any  portion  of  his  own 
Fief  to  ransom  him,  then  the  Lord  was  bound  to  the 
reciprocal  duty  of  redeeming  or  compensating  his  faithful 
dependent.    If  the  Lord  failed  to  do  him  right  in  these 
or  any  other  respects,  if  he  denied  him  justice,  or  dis-  aadJusiice 
honoured  him  in  his  family,  the  Vassal  was  released 
from  his  allegiance,  and  might  defy,  and  do  war  upon, 
his  faithless  superior. f    In  short,  the  Lord  and  Vassal, 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  Fief  in  all  pecuniary 
obligations,  and  to  an  unlimited  degree  in  all  questions 
of  personal  honour  and  fidelity,   were  reciprocally 
bound  in  security  and  duty  towards  each  other. 
In  the  long  descending  chain  of  obligation  which  the 


for  money,  thoi 
i,  was  regulated  in  the  same 


,  when  personal  service  was 
of  'tins  etruage,  as  it  was  called  in 
Wright  on 

Tenures,  p.  120. 

f  Amen  deJernahm,  e.  933.  241. 

J  Du  Canga,  a.  /Awn*.-— a  full  and  excellent  article,  in  which  an 
immense  number  of  examples  on  the  varieties  of  service  due,  both 
as  to  tima  and  distance,  will  be  found. 

$  This  duty  extended  sometimes  to  the  accompanying  of  the 
Lard,  ox  even  of  hi*  *is"gt,>fr  on  marriage,  as  a  travelling  escort ; 
sometimes  to  undertaking  jauraiea  on  his  business  in  which  case, 
however,  the  Lord  waslound  to  supply  U»  viaticum.  Cuke  cm 
iMtktom,  lib.  ii.  e.  3.  sec  69.  95.   Au,tet  de  Jinuaiem,  c.  230. 

||  Attutt  dt  Jervalcm,  c.  265. 

%  Am*,  dt  JeVaWess,  e,  211.  214.  217. 219.  &c 
de  Si.  Umt,  «.  49.  51. 
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Feudal  System  enforced  from  the  highest,  or  Royal 
Sovereign,  as  Lord  Paramount,  down  to  the  lowest 
tenant  of  a  Subinfeudation,  it  became  a  question  of 
disputed  right  and  delicate  application,  whether  a 
Vassal  was  bound  to  serve  his  immediate  Seigneur 
against  the  King,  or  Prince,  of  whom  the  latter  might 
hold.  In  other  words,  whether  the  obligations  of  alle- 
giance by  which  any  f  eudatory  hound  himself,  were 
binding  also  through  him  on  his  Sub-vassals  and  their 
tenants.  Certainly,  iu  those  earlier  Ages  of  Feudalism, 
when  it  had  reached  its  maturity  without  having  yet  lost 
the  purity — if  the  phrase  may  be  admitted— of  its  Insti- 
tutions, the  bond  in  every  case  existed  only  between 
each  Lord  and  his  immediate  Vassal :  so  that  the  tenant 
of  a  second  or  third  Sub-infeudatiou  owed  no  allegiance 
whatever  to  the  Feudatory  who  commenced  the  divi- 
sion, or  to  the  King  from  whom  the  whole  had  been 
derived.  The  practical  independence  of  the  Royal 
authority,  enjoyed  by  great  Vassals,  favoured  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle.  In  France,  for  example,  as 
long  as  such  powerful  Princes  as  the  Plantagencts  held 
Normandy  and  oilier  great  Fiefs,  it  would  have  been 
vain  for  the  Kings  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Vassals 
of  these  Feudatories  against  themselves  :  but,  when  the 
Royal  power  began  to  be  better  established,  encroach- 
ments were  successfully  made  by  the  Crown  upon  an 
independence  so  dangerous  to  its  supremacy ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  service  was  due  by  a  Vassal  to  his  imme- 
diate Lord  against  his  King,  was,  in  an  unconditional 
sense  at  least,  gradually  abrogated.  A  law  of  Louis 
IX.  declares  that  the  tenant  of  an  Arrierc-fief,  if  sum- 
moned by  his  Lord  to  attend  him  against  the  King, 
shall  first  ascertain  whether  the  Sovereign  hus  denied 
justice  to  his  immediate  superior :  in  which  case  only, 
he  is  bound  to  serve  him  in  obtaining  redress  by  arms.* 
In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  even  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Feudalism  under  the  Conqueror,  that 
politic  Monarch  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  all 
Arrierc-vassals  ;t  and  in  the  Feudal  Law  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  whose  foundation  bears  date  a 
century  later,  there  is  no  principle  better  defined  than 
the  obligation  of  fealty  from  the  Arriere-vassal  to  the 
King.J 

Such  os  we  have  here  described  were  the  conditions  of 
a  proper  Fief.  But  there  were,  also,  during  the  Feudal 
Ages,  tenures  of  another  description,  of  which  some 
uolice  is  necessary  in  any  view  of  the  geuerul  System 
from  whence  they  derived  their  origin.  When  Feudal- 
ism had  been  thoroughly  established,  its  terms  and 
fashions  came  to  be  extended  by  a  species  of  legal 
fiction  to  various  contracts  foreign  to  its  primitive  spirit. 
The  marks  of  a  proper  Feudal  relation  were  investiture 
without  purchase,  and  the  obligation  of  military  service  : 
but  grants  of  land,  of  rents,  of  pensions  from  Royal 
treasuries,  and  even  of  offices,  were  often  made,  fur  a 
pecuniary  price,  or  upon  condition  of  civil  or  domestic 
services,  which  by  analogous  usage  were  still  regarded 
as  Fiefs ;  while,  from  being  held  without  martial  duties, 
they  were  distinguished  as  in  their  nature  improper. 
These,  however,  usually  partook  insomuch  of  the  nature 

•  Elabtiuemen*  de  St.  I/mi;  C.  49. 

f  The  Kuglihli  forma  of  homage,  given  by  Du  Cadge  (under  the 
head  before  cited)  from  Bracton  and  Littleton,  conclude  with  a 
formal  reservation  of  allegiance  as  due  to  the  King.  "  Smtri  jMt 
dtotti  Domino  Rtgi  el  krrcdtbtu  nut,"  Su/ec  la  /o*  our  jro  doy  & 
nattrr  Sryiiwr  It  Roy,  Ac.  And  the  customary  law  of  n«ne  pari*  of 
the  Continent  i»  quoted  by  Du  Cnngv  to  the  un«  pffrct. 

\  Joxutt  dtJinualem.poMsim  .—but  racially  20 i.  209. 222.  kc. 


of  proper  Fiefs  both  as  being  beld  by  fixed  services  and  The  Fa* 
received  by  some  sort  of  investiture  and  oath  of  fealty , 
though  it  would  appear  that  no  homage  was  required  of  ,**vm* 
their  possessors,  nor  were  the  grants  themselves  always 
heritable.*  The  most  dignified  among  improper  FieA, 
however,  were  those  consisting  in  offices  of  state  or  of 
Royal  households;  and  such,  it  has  been  remarked,  was 
Uie  Slruu^e  cuiislltulluii  of  iiiuliiiers  which  had  originated 
among  the  free  Northern  Nations  that,  under  the 
Feudal  Monarchies,  the  proudest  Nobility  thought  it 
not  derogatory  to  perform  the  menial  duties  of  butler, 
sewer,  or  chamberlain  about  the  Royal  pcrson.t  Hence 
arose  many  of  those  titles,  primarily  of  servile  signi- 
fication, which,  in  the  German  Empire  were  claimed  as 
the  highest  honours  by  Electoral  and  other  Sovereign 
Princes,  and  which  are  still  perpetuated  as  dignities  in 
every  European  Court.  By  the  great  Feudal  Nobility, 
the  appurtenances  of  regal  state  were  closely  imitated ; 
and  their  households  were  filled  with  officers  who  beld 
lands  by  the  performance  of  domestic  services.  Another 
description  of  tenure  was  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
at  Royal  coronations  which,  in  our  own  Country  and 
Times,  we  have  seen  still  claimed  in  an  honourable 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  family  pride,  that  lias  survived  the 
changes  of  manners,  and  murks  a  last  lingering  attach- 
ment to  the  uses  of  venerable  antiquity. 

From  nil  proper  Fiefs,  besides  the  primary  conditions  fn-wili 
of  fidelity  and  military  service,  there  accrued  to  the  Lord  «*xr, 
on  certaiu  occasions,  rother  by  the  growth  of  usage 
than  in  the  original  spirit  of  Beneficiary  grants,  various 
emoluments,  which  became  known  under  the  name  of 
Feudal  Incidents.  The  chief  of  these  were  Aids,  Reliefs, 
Fines,  and  Escheats. 

I.  The  first  were  of  all  Incidents  those  which  arose  LA  A. 
most  naturally  out  of  the  Feudal  compact.  In  their 
proper  restriction,  or  when  not  stretched  into 
able  demands  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Crown,  these  [ 
niary  payments  were  of  three  kinds  :— for  ransoming  the 
Lord  from  captivity,  J  for  portioning  bis  eldest  daughter, 
and  for  making  his  eldest  son  a  K night. §  To  these,  in 
the  language  of  our  Great  Charter,!  tr>e  number  of 
"  reasonable  Aids"  was  defined  and  restricted ;  and 
their  legality  seems  also  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Feudal  constitutions  of  every  other  Country.  But  the 
number  of  Aids  was  sometimes  swelled  by  local  customs, 
sometimes  multiplied  as  the  Monarchical  prevailed  over 
the  Aristocratic  power,  by  tyrannical  exactions,  and  ou 
various  pleas  of  necessity;  and  indeed  such  Feudal 
Aids  altogether,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed, 
are  chiefly  worthy  of  attention  from  having  furnished, 
first  the  substitute,  and  next  the  pretext,  for  an  arbitrary 
system  of  Royal  taxation 

•  Du  Cange,  r*.  Feudtm  Anmuum,  Feudum  dt  Cameri. 
\  llallam,  At.ddle  Aon,  vol  i-  p.  195. 

I  Of  the  levying  of  this  Aid,  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  our 
own  History  was  the  ranaom  of  Richard  1.  for  which  a  tax  of  twenty 
shillings  we*  levied  on  every  Knight'*  fee.    Roger  Ilovedcn,  p.  414- 

$  It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  nor  is  it  explained  by  wriJrts  co 
Feudalism,  why  this  occasion  should  demand  a  pecuniary  Aid,  for 
the  ceremonial  expenses  of  Knighthood  could  not  be  very  great : 
unlet*  it  may  be  supposed  that,  as  Kuightliood  was  conferred  on 
the  entrance  of  the  young  rYince  or  Lord  into  man'*  estate,  this 
tax  upon  the  Vassals  waa  intended*  to  maintain  the  separate  nt*> 
blwhmeiit  which  became  necessary  for  his  dignity.  In  Una  view, 
its  principle  would  be  intelligible,  as  corresponding  with  that  of  tbs 
Aid  fur  portioning  I  be  .Sovereign'*  eldest  daughter. 

||  Magna  Charta,  c.  12. 

1  For  a  fullrr  accoiuit  or  the  variety  of  Aid*  than  is  required  i« 
this  place,  »e*  Du  Cange,  r.  Aunhtm, 
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niifwy-  H-  Aids  were  Tnddents  to  which  the  possession  of  a 
Fief  rendered  the  Vassal  always  liable ;  but  even  before 
U  Wirfi.  he  could  enter  upon  its  inheritance,  he  was  compelled 
to  make  a  pecuniary  payment  to  the  Lord  of  another 
kind,  nnder  the  name  of  a  Relief.  Of  the  origin  of  a 
custom  which  early  became  universal,  opposite  explana- 
tions hare  been  given.  While  Benefices  were  being 
rendered  hereditary  only  by  the  slow  sanction  of 
time,  and  by  long  succession  from  father  to  son,  it  might 
be  natural  for  the  heir  on  the  death  of  his  parent,  to 
obtain  the  formal  confirmation  of  the  Lord  in  his  estate 
by  a  pecuniary  offering ;  and  the  practice,  so  profitable 
to  Sovereigns,  might  be  continued  from  long  usage, 
and  by  the  rapacity  of  Feudal  superiors,  even  after  the 
absolute  recognition  of  hereditary  right  in  Fiefs  made  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  security  of  a  doubtful  title.* 
Or,  instead  of  having  been  first  employed  to  legitimize 
the  seizure  by  the  heir  of  lands  which  should  in  strict- 
ness have  reverted  to  the  Lord ;  Reliefs  may,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  introduced,  after  Fiefs  had  become 
hereditary,  by  the  injustice  and  violence  of  Feudal  Sove- 
reigns, who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  death  of  a 
Vassal  to  despoil  his  helpless  son  of  a  free  inheritance, 
and  denv  him  possession  of  his  Lands  until  he  had  re- 
lieved them,  as  it  was  termed,  or  taken  them  up  anew 
bv  a  pecuniary  composition.!  But,  whatever  was  the 
origin  of  Reliefs,  they  were  universally  established  be- 
fore the  maturity  of  Feudalism  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of 
their  amount  was  rendered  one  of  the  most  grievous 
Incidents  of  that  Polity.  Where,  as  in  France  and  other 
Countries,  the  demand  was  arbitrary  nt  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,  it  was  known  as  a  Relief  &  mercy,  and 
contra-distinguished  from  a  rnuonable  Relief,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  Vassals  to  fix  at  a  certain  rate.  This 
in  England  was  at  length  defined  by  the  Great  Charter 
at  one  hundred  pounds  for  an  Earldom,  as  many  marks 
for  an  inferior  Barony,  as  many  shillings  for  a  Knight's 
fee,  and  for  smaller  Subinfeudations  in  proportions  regu- 
lated by  ancient  custom.  These  rates  have  been  esti- 
mated nt  about  a  fourth  of  the  annual  value  of  each 
Fief:  but  in  France  an  old  customary  law  gave  the 
whole  fruits  of  the  first  year  to  the  Lord ;  and  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Louis  IX.  in  conformity,  as  it  should  seem, 
with  this  provision,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Lord,  in 
default  of  payment  by  the  Vassal,  to  enter  on  possession 
of  the  Fief  for  the  same  period.J 
II  flan  III.  Of  the  same  nature  with  Reliefs,  but  far  less 
■  Aim*,  questionable  in  their  original  right  and  the  general  equity 
of  their  principle,  were  the  Fines  paid  by  the  Feudal 
Vassal  to  bis  immediate  Lord,  on  every  alienation  of  a 
Fief.  The  justice  of  the  demand  is  obvious :  for,  as  the 
Fief  was  granted  only  upon  the  condition  of  personal 
service,  the  Vassal  was  not  at  liberty  either  to  abdicate 
or  transfer  his  duties  to  another;  and  his  Fief  became 
forfeited,  when  he  failed  to  perform  the  service,  in  re- 

•  l>u  Cause,  v.  Rdevare  FauUtm. 

f  Such  u  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Holism,  MiJJ/t  Age;  vol.  i. 
p.  181.  But  the  opinion  of  D«  Cange  on  the  origin  of  Reliefs, 
rents,  on  the  whole,  in  better  agreement  wilh  the  history  of  Bene- 
fices, and  their  gradual  assumption  of  a  strictly  hereditary  character. 
The  .ir-umtnt  adduced  by  Mr.  Hallam,  from  Ihe  fact  that  a  largo 
proiM.rtu.n  of  Fi«f»  had  been  absolute  Alodial  iahenUnce*  never 
really  granted  by  the  superior,  pouesics  no  great  weight :  because, 
f,om  wh»le»er  source  Reliefs  were  introduced,  such  tenures  in  be- 
coming Feudal  would  eoually  toll  under  the  uiual  obligations  oft  n« 
(ivn-rraJ  System ;  and  all  its  Incidents  were  as  foreign  as  Rebels  to 
the  primitive  nature  0r  Alodial  property.  „  ,  . 

j  EuAliurmau  <k  Si.  L»*a,  c.  60.  Du  Cangt,  *».  Re/mum, 
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sped  of  which  he  held  it.  In  fact,  the  Feudal  compact  The  F«iulul 
was  one  of  such  strict  mutual  and  personal  obligation,  System, 
that  it  could  not  be  dissolved  on  either  side  without  v""-v*^-/ 
consent  of  the  other.  The  Fief  by  such  dissolution 
lapsing  to  the  Lord,  he  had  a  right,  before  he  granted  a 
new  investiture  of  it,  to  claim  any  share  that  he  pleased 
of  the  price  which  his  Vassal  received  for  alienating  it 
to  a  purchaser.  The  amount  of  Fines  in  such  cases 
seems  to  have  varied  in  different  Countries ;  being  often 
arbitrary,  sometimes  fixed  by  n  law  or  custom,  some- 
times regulated  even  prospectively  in  particular  Fiefs 
by  special  terms  of  investiture.  Thus,  in  one  private 
French  Charter  of  the  Xllth  Century,  it  is  provided, 
that  whenever  the  Feudatories  desire  to  alienate  their 
lands  by  sale,  the  Lord  should  have  a  drnariui  for  every 
tolidut,  or  a  twelfth  of  the  purchase-money.*  Of  the 
conditions  under  which  alienation  of  Fiefs  might  take 
place  in  England,  our  knowledge  is  very  uncertain  ; 
until  a  famous  Statute  of  Edward  I.  fixed  the  amount 
of  Fine  upon  which  a  Vassal  might  alienate,  or  sell  his 
lands,  at  one-third  of  their  annual  value.t 

IV.  The  principle  which  required  a  fine  upon  every  IV.  Es- 
alienation  of  a  Fief  with  consent  of  a  Lord,  was  ex-  cheats, 
tended  wilh  equal  justice  to  a  total  relapse,  or  Escheat 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  estate  to  the  Superior,  when  the 
contract  had  ended  by  the  failure  of  lineal  heirs.  For, 
as  the  original  grant  had  becu  limited  to  one  man  and 
his  descendants,  it  was  of  course  determined  ond  ended 
by  the  extinction  of  such  posterity  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
Fief  reverted  to  the  representative  of  the  original  douor. 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  violation  of  the  original 
compact,  by  the  treason  of  the  Vassal,  produced  also  an 
Escheat  through  forfeiture  ;  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  conclusion  to  deduce  a  second,  that  the  guilt  of 
the  traitor  attainted  or  corrupted  the  blood  of  his 
children,  and  incapacitated  his  descendants  from  succes- 
sion to  the  Fief.  This  cruel  law  of  Attainder  afforded 
a  ready  pretext,  and  a  vicious  temptation,  in  times  of 
violence,  for  tyrannical  Princes  to  multiply  Escheats ; 
and  thus  a  principle,  originally  just,  and  founded  on  the 
very  nature  and  condition  of  Feudal  grants,  was  con- 
verted into  sin  engine  of  iniquitous  proscription.  J 

Besides  these  four  Incidents  which  were  common  to  Fnrther  In- 
Feudalism  in  every  Kingdom  where  it  prevailed,  there  eUwti 
were  three  others  peculiar  to  England,  or  at  least  pre-  «£  ,J  J. 
valent  to  the  same  degree  in  no  other  State  than  Nor- 
mandy,  which  ore  equally  deserving  of  notice  to  the 
British  Student,  as  illustrating  the  aspect  of  the  System 
in  his  own  Country.    These  were  the  rights  or  usurpa- 
tions of  Primer-Seisin,  of  Wardship,  and  of  Maritage. 
All  these  in  England  were  grievous  sources  of  extortion 
out  of  Feudul  inheritances,  discovered  or  enlarged  by 
our  Norman  Princes,  for  indulging  their  rapacity  at  the 
expense  of  their  Vassals.    The  first  was  derived  from  v.  ] 
the  same  claim  as  that  of  Relief.    At  the  death  of  a  I 
Vassal,  the  Sovereign  took  possession  of  his  lands  under 
pretext  of  keeping  out  intruders  until  the  heir  should 
appear  for  investiture;  and  during  this  interval,  which 
was  construed  by  a  fiction  of  fraud  to  extend  to  a  whole 
year,  he  seized  the  profits  of  the  land.    In  other  words, 
then,  Primer-Seisin,  which  was  confined  to  the  case  of 
lands  held  immediately  of  the  Crown,  was  nothing  else 
than  the  appropriation  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  first  fruits. 


•  Pu  Cange,  V-  Jecaplarr. 
+  Blackstuuc,  Commmlarin,  vnj.  li  e.  1. 
t  LAr>  /V^riim,  ii.  tit.  8C.  Blacl 
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Hktocy.  or  »  year's  value  of  the  Fief,  over  and  above  the  Relief 
— demanded  oa  investiture.* 
VI.  Ward       This  election  was  confined  to  England  ;  but  the  next 
•hip,         ia  our  enumeration,  the  right  of  Wardship,  though  no 
where  else  so  perverted,  was  not  unknown  in  other 
Feudal  Kingdoms. t    Indeed,  the  claim  of  the  Lord 
during  the  minority  of  a  Vassal  to  have  the  charge  of 
his  Fief,  and  even  the  guardians! up  of  his  person,  does 
not  seem  unreasonable :  since,  while  the  heir,  by  reason 
of  infancy,  was  unable  to  do  Feudal  service  in  person, 
no  one  had  such  a  fair  iuleresl  as  the  superior  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  lor  its  performance  out  of  the  prolits  of 
the  estate ;  or  to  see  that  his  young  Vassal  was  properly 
educated  for  tlie  future  discharge  of  the  martial  duties 
which  he  was  bound  to  render.    But,  in  England,  the 
right  of  Wardship  was  shamefully  abused  by  the  Crown; 
and  tbe  guardianship  of  infants  in  chivalry,  as  it  was 
called,  was  often  deputed  to  rapacious  favourites,  uncon- 
nected with  the  heir  by  any  lies  of  nature,  who,  without 
restraint,  or  liability  to  be  called  to  account,  enjoyed  the 
fruits,  and  spoliated  the  property  of  his  Fief.* 
and  VIL        The  extension  of  the  right  of  Wardship  to  the  djs- 
MafiUge    posal  of  Ule  heir  or  heiress  in  marriage,  formed  a  yet 
more  iniquitous  usurpation.    In  all  Feudal  Countries, 
indeed,  the  consent  of  the  Lord  to  the  marriage  of  a 
female  Vassal  was  requisite ;  and  this  was  only  in  con- 
formity to  the  general  spirit  of  the  System  :  since,  as  a 
lady  was  incapable  of  discharging  Feudal  services  her- 
self, the  superior  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  husband  of 
her  choice  was  competent  to  perform  them  for  her,$  and 
still  more  that  she  did  not  marry  one  of  his  enemies.  H 
In  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  same  circum- 
stances of  the  exposure  of  that  State  to  perpetual  attacks, 
which  compelled  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  Feudal 
law  in  other  respects,  produced  in  this  instance  a  very 
remarkable  extension  of  the  Lord's  authority.  He 
could  call  equally  upon  tho  young  heiress  of  a  Fief,  or 
the  widow  of  its  last  possessor,  to  choose  for  her  hus- 
band one  out  of  any  three  persons  whom  he  should 
please,  provided  only  that  they  were  her  equals  in  birth ; 
and  no  reason  was  allowed  to  justify  the  lady  in  refusing 
this  selection,  except  she  could  urge  that  she  was  above 
sixty  years  of  age :  in  which  case  only  it  was  gravely 
admitted  by  the  Feudal  legislature,  that  it  might  be 
"  contrary  to  God  and  to  reason  to  oblige  her  to  lake  a 
husband  against  her  will."    If,  on  any  other  score,  the 
lady  refused  to  accept  one  of  the  presented  suitors,  or  if 
she  married  otherwise  without  consent  of  the  Lord,  her 
lands  escheated  to  him  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Lord  omitted  to  exercise  his  right,  it  was  hers  to  re- 
quire him  to  produce  three  eligible  suitors ;  and  if  he 
still  demurred,  she  was  free  to  marry  without  his  con- 
sent*}   In  Englaud,  without  the  same  urgent  plea  of 
public  necessity,  the  right  of  interference  claimed  by  tlie 
Crown  was  carried  to  a  far  more  tyrannical  antl  out- 
rageous extent:  for  Royal  wards,  as  well  male  as  female, 
were  absolutely  sold  in  marriage;  or  compelled,  if  they 
refused  the  tendered  consort,  to  forfeit  to  their  guardian, 
whether  the  King  or  an  inferior  Lord,  the  price  which 
would  have  been  obtained  by  the  bargain.** 

*  BWlutuna,  id*  mora. 
.  f  D«  Cuge.  ».  C*ti<Kiia  PupiUarum. 
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This  enumeration  of  tlie  dejrree  to  w  Inch  three  Feudal  n»  r«u 
Incident*  were  perverted  under  our  English  tenures,  Syata. 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  mU>U-  ruble  uris-vanae*  and  ^v*-* 
burthens  of  the  System  as  it  existed  in  this  Country.  's?(l,"»Uc 
Nor  were  its  abuses  lessened  ia  the  general  decline  ot T 
Feudalism ;  for  the  oppeeas ion  of  famine*  by  the  Royal  laafa^ 
usurpation  of  Wardships  iu  chivalry,  was  never  men  KngUai. 
ruinous  than  ia  the  laat  stages  of  Feudal  tenures  under 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.*   In  summing  up  the  practical 
effect*  of  the  whole  System,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  a 
more  lively  sketch  than  iu  the  eloquent  language  of  a 
great  legal  authority.    "  The  lieu,  oa  the  death  of  his 
ancestor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of  tbe  first  emolu- 
ments arising  from  his  inheritance,  by  way  of  reiUf  and 
priaur  teuin ;  and  if  under  age,  of  the  whole  of  his 
estate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
very  feelingly  complains,  '  when  he  came  to  his  own, 
alter  be  was  out  of  wardship,  his  woods  decayed,  homes 
fallen  down,  stock  wasted  and  gone,  lands  let  forth  mid 
ploughed  to  be  barren ;'  to  reduce  him  still  further,  he 
was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  profit*  us  a  fiue  far  suing 
out  his  lietry  ;  and  also  the  price  or  value  of  his  nor- 
riagt,  if  he  refused  such  a  wile  as  his  Lord  or  guardian 
had  bartered  for,  and  imposed  upon  bim ;  or  twice  that 
value  if  he  married  another  woman.    Add  to  this,  the 
untimely  and  expensive  honour  of  knighthood,  to  mike 
his  poverty  more  completely  splendid.    And  when  bj 
thews  deductions  his  fortune  was  to  shattered  and  ruined, 
that  perhaps  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony,  be 
had  not  even  that  poor  privilege  allowed  him  without 
paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  a  licence  of  alunation."\ 

Having  described  the  Incidents  justly  enjoyed,  or  Riranrf 
tyrannically  usurped  by  Feudal  Sovereigns,  we  h*rtVaBl1^ 
next  to  notice  Ihe  Privileges  which,  on  the  other  baud, 
through  a  similar  admixture  of  right  and  violence,  were 
a.sserted  and  obtained  by  their  Vassals.  Of  such  preten- 
sions, it  may  iu  general  terms  be  observed,  that  they 
stood  highest  at  the  outset  in  France,  and  subsequently 
in  Germany  ;  and  were  always  lowest  in  England.  Tbe 
most  important  of  these  Privileges  of  Vassalage  wen, 
the  rights  of  coining  Money,  of  waging  Private  Wan, 
of  exemption  from  all  other  pecuniary  burthens  than  the 
regular  Feudal  Aids,  and  of  Territori  al  Jurisdiction. 

I.  At  what  epoch  before  the  complete  esttbliahmeatl-C*"** 
of  Feudalism,  the  privilege  of  coining  Money  was 
usurped  by  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the  Carkwingiaa 
Empire,  it  is  here  not  material  to  inquire :  it  may  suffice 
to  mention,  that  the  practice  was  sufficiently  ancient  to 
have  produced  a  prohibition  by  Charlemagne  against  its 
continuance.^  If  thereby  suppressed  for  a  time,  it  re- 
vived during  the  feeble  reigns  of  his  successor* ;  and 
before  the  end  of  tlie  Xth  Century,  it  is  asserted,  that 
iu  France  alone,  the  privilege  of  coining  Money  without 
the  Royal  mark,  and  with  no  other  stamp  than  thru' 
own,  was  assumed  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Feudatories  of  all  ranks.  §  Iu  the  same  Kingdom, 
even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  XIHth  Century,  the 
right,  now  become  prescriptive,  was  still  maintained  by 
about  half  that  number  of  Nobles ;  and  though,  as  the 
Kings  increased  their  authority,  efforts  were  successfully 
made  to  abridge  the  privilege  iuto  the  issuing  of  copper 
money  only,  yet  some  of  the  great  Feudatories  continued 
to  coin  their  own  gold  and  silver  until  their  Ficb  sac- 

•  H«Uan,  vol  i.  p.  191. 
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cessrvery  lapsed  to  the  Crown.    In  Germany,  the  grow- 
ing independence  of  ehe  Imperial  Vassals  extended  this, 
with  other  rights,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  they  were 
narrowed  In  France:  but  in  England,  though  the 
Barons  might  sometimes  avail  themselves,  as  during  the 
Civil  wars  in  Stephen's  reign,*  of  the  suspension  of  re- 
gu!ar  government  to  usurp  the  lucrative  functions  of  the 
Royal  mint,  yet  their  right  to  coin  their  own  Money  was 
never  recognised,  ami  the  practice  seldom  attempted 
This,  Eke  all  other  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the 
great  Engfish  Vassals,  was  an  effect  of  the  more  vi  gov- 
erns and  jealous  authority  possessed  by  our  Norman 
Princes  than  by  the  contemporary  Feudal  Sovereigns  of 
the  Continent.    For  the  Baronial  privilege  of  coining 
in  other  Suites  not  only  intrenched  upon  the  proper  pre- 
rogative of  the  Throne,  and  naturally  wounded  the 
pride  of  Monarch*,  but  it  likewise  deprived  them  of  the 
profits  of  the  exorbitant  teiptioragt*  as  well  as  of  the 
Scandalous  debasements,  which  in  those  Ages  were 
levied  and  practised  on  the  coinage  of  the  precious  men 
equally  by  Paramount  Sovereigns  and  Feudal orieg.f 

Throughout  the  Countries  which  had  composed  the 
Carhrvingian  Empire,  no  Feudal  right  was  better  or 
more  universally  established  and  exercised,  than  the  de- 
plorable and  fatal  custom  of  Private  War.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  some  Writers  have  done,  to  revert  to  the 
Age  of  Tacitus  for  the  remote  origin  among  the  ancient 
Germans  of  a  practice,  the  immediate  cause  and  syste- 
matic commencement  of  which  are  sufficiently  to  be 
found  m  the  anarchy  of  the  IXth  and  Xth  Centuries. 
During  the  abeyance  of  all  regal  or  national  authority, 
the  great  Feudatories  were,  in  fact,  in  the  condition  of 
foreign  enemies  towards  each  other ;  they  were  without 
tmy  superior  and  common  jurisdiction  to  which,  even  if 
tbey  had  been  so  inclined,  they  might  appeal  for  the 
redress  of  injuries ;  and  the  power  of  the  sword  alone 
remained  to  decide  their  quarrels.  Their  example  was 
naturally  followed  by  their  Sub-vassals ;  and  the  face 
of  Continental  Europe  was  continually  wasted  with  the 
ravages  of  internal  hostility.  In  England  alone,  of  all 
Feudal  Countries,  this  scouige  was  little  felt ;  and 
though  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  practice  of 
Private  Wars  was  unknown  under  our  Norman  Kings, 
yet  the  right  of  waging  these  fends  was  never  recognised  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  their  occurrence  was  denounced 
and  sometimes  punished  as  an  offence  against  the  King's 
peace :  that  is  to  say,  against  the  supreme  authority  and 
digttity  of  the  Crown. J 

By  the  Feudal  customs  of  the  Continent,  the  right  of 
Private  War  was  extended  and  confined  to  all  persons 
of  noble  quality ;  or  in  other  words,  to  ail  possessors 
of  Fiefs  on  Knightly  tenure.  But  they  must  also  be 
equals  in  the  scale  of  Infeudation  with  their  adversaries ; 
nor  was  it  every  civil  cause  of  offence  which  justified  aa 
ap|>eal  to  arms,  but  such  deadly  injuries  only  aa  are 
usually  deemed  capital  crimes  in  modern  jurisprudence! 
or  such  outrageous  insults  as  no  gentleman  might  en- 
dare. §  When  the  war  was  once  commenced,  it  might 
be  legally  espoused  by  the  relations  of  both  bellige- 
and  it  was  even  incumbent  on  them  in  some 


cases  to  give  aid  in  the  quarrel,  undeT  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  claims  ami  inheritance  of  kindred.    Still  more  were 


the  Vassals  of  each  combatant  involved  in  the  contest :  tv  Yfo&a 
since,  by  the  very  essence  of  the  Feudal  obligations, 
tbey  were  bound  to  defend  and  assist  their  Lords.* 

The  means  by  which  a  custom  so  pernicious  to  the  At 
good  order  and  improvement,  and  so  contrary  to  the  *" 
first  principles  of  Civil  Society,  was  finally  abrogated,  a 
belong  for  the  greatest  part  to  a  later  period  than  that 
before  us :  but  some  of  the  attempts  earliest  made  to 
restrain  its  exercise,  deserve  notice  here.    The  most 
famous  of  these  was  the  Tblcb  or  Goo,  to  which  we  Trues  of 
have  before  alluded  :t  a  pious  fraud  of  the  French  God. 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  Century,  by  which, 
under  a  pretended  revelation,  meu  were  forbidden  to 
assail  their  adversaries  during  any  of  the  Holy  Festivals; 
and  also  during  the  in  tens!  between  every  Wednesday 
Evening  and  Monday  Morning,  as  embracing  those 
days  of  the  week  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.    At  first 
the  Truce  of  God,  extending  from  France,  was  adopted 
throughout  Europe,  and  tolerably  well  observed :  but 
notwithstanding  the  laudable  anxiety  of  the  Church, 
and  repeated  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils  to  enforce 
its  salutary  provisions,  tbey  appear  in  the  sequel  to 
have  been  little  regarded.}.    The  gradual  interposition 
of  Royal  authority  was  necessary  to  restrain,  and  finally 
to  extinguish,  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  the  voice  of 
Religion  had  vainly  striven  to  mitigate ;  and  the  first 
step  in  this  wholesome  exercise  of  power,  in  France  at 
least,  may  be  dated  from  an  ordinance  of  Louis  IX., 
by  which  that  benevolent  Prince  forbade,  under  penalty 
of  treason,  the  commencement  of  any  Private  War  until 
forty  days  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  or  offence 
which  had  originated  the  quarrel.    The  opportunities  of 
accommodation  between  hostile  parties  given  by  this 
edict,  which  was  known  under  the  name  of  the  King's 
Peace,  or  Royal  Truce,  appear  to  have  contributed 
essentially  to  diminish  the  number  and  frequency  of  the 
French  Private  Wars ;  and  the  endeavours  of  St.  Louts 
being  followed  up  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  successfully 
completed  by  Charles  VI.  and  Louis  XI.,  led  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  XV(h  Century,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  practice.  $    In  Spain  and  in  Germany,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  observe,  il  continued  nearly  fifty  years 
later. 

HI.  Exemption  from  all  other  pecuniary  burthens  lii.Rjit.mp- 
than  the  Feudal  Aids  was  a  condition  naturally  implied  tion  from, 
in  the  granting  of  a  Fief;  and  this  right,  though  it  Sn>e^ 
eventually  became  a  partial  and  odious  immunity  of  the  ta 
Aristocratic  Order,  was  in  its  origin,  while  national 
taxation  was  unknown,  founded  on  reason  and  justice. 
For,  the  special  services  and  aids  due  by  the  Feudal 
tenant  were  recognised  by  the  compact  between  him 
and  his  Sovereign,  as  a  sufficient  return  for  the  bene- 
ficiary use  of  his  Fief.    Even  the  rights  of  toll,  custom, 
and  other  local  exactions  from  the  commonalty  within 
the  limits  of  Fiefs,  were  not  possessed  by  the  Sovereign 
Paramount,  but  by  each  immediate  Feudatoiy  ;  and  the 
degrees  through  which  the  power  of  general  taxation 
pa-ssed  to  the  Crown  are  foreign  to  the  Polity  and  History 
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IV.  The  exclusive  right  of  Territorial  jurisdiction 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  Privilege  of  Vassal- 
age ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  conceded  to  Provincial 
Dukes  and  Counts  long  before  their  Governments  were 
converted  into  Fiefs."  By  the  Feudal  Law  it  became 
regarded  as  inherent  in  every  possessor  of  a  great  Fief; 
and  even  in  some  enses  desceuded  with  the  degrees  of 
Sub-infeudation  to  the  rank  below  that  of  the  Chatclain, 
or  Castellan.  It  also  embraced  the  exercise  of  justice 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases ;  and  in  the  latter  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  nice  distinction  of  ranks 
was  even  sometimes  implied  in  the  form  of  the  machine 
of  execution  ;  and  while  the  gallows  on  the  Fief  of  the 
high  Noble  stood  on  four  posts  that  of  the  Chatelain 
was  permitted  to  have  only  three,  and  of  an  inferior 
Lord  no  more  than  two.t  This  power  of  life  and 
death,  however, — or  of  la  hauUjuttier,  as  it  was  called 
in  France,— did  not  always,  even  in  that  Country,  de- 
scend to  the  simple  Vavassor,  who  was  more  frequently 
compelled  to  send  all  prisoners  charged  with  capital 
offences  before  the  Court  of  his  immediate  superior. 
But,  in  the  vigour  of  the  Feudal  System  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  sentence  of  a  Baron  or  other  Seigneur  who 
possessed  the  right  of  high  justice,  was,  in  all  cases, 
final ;  and  no  appeal  could  l>e  carried  from  his  Court 
before  even  the  Uoyal  Tribunals. {  In  Aragon,  a  shock- 
ing privilege  was  granted  by  an  express  law  to  those 
inferior  Lords,  who  were  not  invested  with  the  higher 
jurisdiction :  for  they  might  starve  to  death  in  prison 
the  convicted  criminal  whom  they  could  not  publicly 
execute. §  In  the  Norman  Kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  u  remarkable  anomaly  in  Feudal  rights, 
even  the  great  Barons  did  not  acquire  the  supreme  juris- 
diction until  the  middle  of  the  XVth  Century,  when  it 
had  been  abolished  in  other  Countries.)  In  England, 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  great  Vassals,  though 
originally  supreme,  was  early  restrained,  except  in  the 
Counties  Palatine,  by  the  happy  institution  of  itine- 
rant Judges  of  Assise.*^ 

In  connection  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a 
Feudal  Noble,  the  Legislative  power  also  rested  in  his 
hands :  for  he  might,  with  the  consent  of  his  Suit, 
vassals,  enact  laws  for  his  own  Fief;  and  without  his 
own  permission  it  was  an  unquestioned  principle  of 
Feudalism  that  no  enactment  of  his  immediate  superior, 
or  even  Sovereign  Paramount  could  have  force  within 
his  territory.  Neither  could  he  himself  introduce  any 
new  law  into  the  estates  of  his  Vavassors  except  by 
their  concurrence."  We  here  speak  of  the  rules  of  the 
Feudal  System  in  its  original  seals  and  pristine  vigour; 
for,  even  before  its  visible  decline,  the  absolute  ordi- 
nances of  the  French  Kings  began  to  be  held  as  pos- 
sessing authority  even  in  the  territories  of  the  great 
Feudatories  :tt  the  changes  wrought  in  the  Feudal 
power  of  legislation  by  peculiar  circumstances  in  our  own 
Country  will  ctaim  their  share  of  attention  elsewhere,  in 
the  History  of  the  British  Constitution. 

This  necessity  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  of 
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both  Roya!  and  Baronial  Courts  in  all  measures  of  legis-  TntFcuUi 
lation,  was  applied  as  a  rule  of  much  greater  practical  Sj-cton. 
force  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  it  served  more  Smvw 
than  any  other  circumstance  to  check  the  spirit  of  op- 
pression, which  the  right  of  jurisdiction  must  otherwise 
have  encouraged  in  Feudal  Seigneurs.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  degree  Of  Infeudation,  Vassal s» 
were  to  their  immediate  Lord  the  Peers  of  his  Court. 
As  were  the  high  Nobles  in  that  of  the  King,  so  were 
the  inferior  Barons  in  that  of  the  great  Feudatory ;  and 
the  Castellans,  Vavassors,  and  mere  Knights  in  that  of 
the  superior,  next  above  them,  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  their  tenures.  The  Peers  of  each  Court  assisted 
at  all  trials ;  they  voted  in  all  civil  decisions  and  cri- 
minal sentences ;  aud  in  fact  composed  the  Lord's  tri- 
bunal. Sometimes  the  Chieftain  himself  presided, 
though  in  the  latter  Ages  of  Feudalism  it  seems  to  have 
been  maintained,  that  the  Lord  could  not  with  pro- 
priety sit  in  personal  judgment ;  and  it  was  more  com- 
mon, at  least,  for  him  to  depute  his  functions  to  a 
Bailiff.  In  some  places  this  officer  appears  to  have 
given  sentence  upon  advice  with  the  Vassals :  in  others 
the  decision  lay  wholly  with  the  latter.  Another  check 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  petty  Lords  was  provided  in 
the  rule  by  which,  unless  he  had  as  many  Vassals  qua- 
lified through  military  tenure  to  sit  in  his  Court  as 
enabled  him  to  judge  parties  by  their  Peers,  an  appeal 
lay  to  that  of  his  superior;  and  if  a  Lord  of  any  rank 
refused  or  delayed  to  render  justice,  the  cause  might 
also  be  carried  before  the  higher  Feudatory,  or  Sove- 
reign, of  whom  he  immediately  held.* 

All  Feudal  jurisdiction,   however,  was  still  more  Trial  by 
narrowed  in  its  exercise,  and  superseded  in  its  power.  C«o»b»*. 
by  a  custom  which  was  originally  produced  through  the 
mingled  influence  of  savage  and  superstitious  feelings, 
and  ended  by  becoming  universal  throughout  Europe. 
This  was  the  well-known  mode  of  Trial  by  Judicial 
Combat.    On  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  this  monstrous 
mode  of  appeal  from  doubtful  right  to  superior  prowess 
and  strength,  which  oppressed  the  weak  who  had  most 
need  of  protection  and  favoured  the  brutal  insolence 
and  triumph  of  force,  we  have  already  remarked  in  a 
former  Chapter.t    But  the  rules  by  which  it  was  regu- 
lated demand  a  brief  notice  in  this  place.    The  judicial  It»rol**v 
combat  might  be  awarded  in  all  cases  of  uncertainty 
as  to  fact,  and  especially  on  allegations  of  crime  not  sup- 
ported by  notorious  proof.    Thus,  in  civil  suits,  if  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant  could  no  otherwise  impugn  the 
evidence  of  his  adversary,  he  might  declare  him  perjured, 
and  throwing  down  his  gage  offer,  as  appellant,  through 
the  judgment  of  God,  to  prove  the  falsehood  on  his 
body.    In  criminal  cases,  the  appellant  instituted  hia 
charge  of  murder,  treason,  or  other  felony,  by  a  like 
form.    If  the  appellee  refused  the  combat  or  failed  to 
appear,  he  lost  the  suit,  or  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
crime  on  which  he  was  arraigned.    If  he  accepted  the 
challenge,  the  Lord  appointed  the  day  of  public  combat ; 
and  the  parties  fought  with  the  arms  belonging  to  their 
rank,  if  Noble  on  horseback,  if  Plebeian  on  foot.  But 
if  their  rank  was  unequal,  the  Noble  dismounted,  ami 
on  foot  with  the  arms  of  Knighthood  encountered  his 
Pletxaan  adversary,  who  fought  with  club  and  buckler. 
Ecclesiastics,  women,  and  men  decrepit  or  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  were  required  to  combat  by  proxy,  and 

•  Du  Can^r,  rr.  Farri,  Drfectm  JmtlHur,  Ac. 
f  Vide  p.  274  of  thi.  Vulunw. 
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allowed  champions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ( 
On  the  day  of  Trial,  the  battle  endured  until  one  party 
was  either  slain,  or  called  for  mercy.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  recreant,  if  the  combat  had  been  on  a  civil  suit,  lost 
his  cause,  and  further  paid  a  fine:  but  his  fate  in  & 
criminal  case  was  variously  affected  by  circumstances. 
If  he  had  been  the  appellant,  he  suffered  the  punishment 
due  to  the  crime  with  which  he  had  charged  his  adver- 
sary. If  he  had  been  the  person  challenged,  he  was 
presumed  guilty,  and  of  course  suffered  the  consequent 
penalty  of  the  law.  If  he  had  fought  as  champion,  he 
was  liable  to  have  his  right  hand  stricken  off ;  and  the 
principal  for  whom  he  had  appeared  suffered  capitally. 
But  the  custom  of  Trial  by  Combat  had  an  extensiou, 
even  more  singular  than  its  original  character,  into  an 
appeal  against  the  judges  themselves  of  the  Court  in 
which  a  case  had  already  been  fully  decided  by  civil 
procedure.  The  unsuccessful  suitor,  or  the  convicted 
criminal,  might  impeach  its  members  of  false  judgment 
and  call  them  into  the  field.  By  the  Feudal  Law  of 
Jerusalem  in  this  case,  the  appellant  was  bound  to  fight 
all  his  judges  successively;  and  if  he  did  not  vanquish 
them  in  one  day,  he  was  himself  hanged.  Those  whom 
he  overcame  shared  the  same  fate.  But  the  Law  of 
Europe  was  sometimes  more  favourable  to  the  appellant : 
for  he  might  oblige  the  Peers  to  declare  judgment 
aloud,  and,  on  the  first  verdict  pronounced  against  him, 
give  the  lie  to  the  utterer.  The  combat  then  took  place 
only  between  that  individual  judge  and  the  appellant.0 

Ofthe  different  Orders  of  Society  of  which  the  Feudal 
System  was  composed,  some  were  absolutely  created  by 
its  Institutions :  but  the  greater  number  had  a  pre- 
existence,  and  were  merely  engrafted,  with  modified  or 
additional  functions,  on  its  Polity.  Thus,  the  Monarchs 
of  those  free  military  Democracies,  which  the  Barbarian 
Nations  presented  in  their  victorious  settlements,  were 
only  transmuted  into  Feudal  Sovereigns :  not  so  much 
Kings  of  their  People,  as  Chiefs  of  a  great  territorial 
Aiistocrucy,  or  Lords  Paramount  of  all  the  Fiefs  whereof 
their  Kingdoms  were  composed.  In  the  strictness  of 
(he  System  under  its  original  form,  allegiance  from  the 
mass  of  (he  Nation  was  not  due  to  them  immediately  ; 
sad  the  different  paths  by  which  the  Kings  of  Fran^ 
and  England  reached  the  summit  of  their  regal  power, 
were  equally  departures  from  the  spirit  of  the  Feudal 
constitutions.  But  these,  if  they  had  separated  the 
Monarch  from  his  People,  had  drawn  the  bond  more 
closely  between  the  Lord  Paramount  and  his  Vassals  in 
chief;  and  from  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  Feudal 
obligation  is  derived  that  principle  of  Modern  Monarchy, 
which  surrounds  the  Throne  with  an  hereditary  Aristo- 
cracy, and  renders  the  Crown  the  legitimate  fountain  of 
Chivalric  honour. 

The  creation  of  Nobility  in  Europe  as  an  institution 
equally  distinct  from  the  Patrician  dignities  of  Repub- 
lican and  Imperial  Rome,  and  the  splendid  slavery  of 
Eastern  Palaces,  has  been  already  referred  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  territorial  Fiefs,  and  the  conversion  of 
Provincial  Governments  intoLuch  tenures.  From  these 
sources  sprang  the  highest  class  of  Nobility  :  the  Dukes, 
Marquesses,  and  Counts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  their  corresponding  ranks,  the  Earls  and 
Royal  Barons  of  England  and  Scotland.  These  great 
Feudatories  of  the  Crown,  by  their  Subinfeudations, 

*  For  •  complete  body  of  (he  ruin  of  Judicial  Combat  u  her* 
aKrIJgvd,  vide  M»te,  it  Jirwaltm,  c.  104,  and  ~ 
l*mr I  Je  Iltamroini,  e.  31. 


created  a  secondary  order  of  Nobility  under  the  titles,  The 
already  enumerated,  of  Vavassors,  Castellans,  and  lesser 
Barons;  and,  below  them  again,  the  continued  sub- 
division of  lands  produced  a  third  order  of  Vassals, 
whose  tenure  by  military  obligation,  or,  as  it  was  fami- 
liarly known  in  England  under  the  title  of  Knight's 
service,  equally  admitted  them  within  the  pale  of  Aristo- 
cratic honour.  On  the  Continent,  the  lowest  tenant  by 
military  service  was  fully  included  in  the  pretension  and 
privileges  of  Nobility  ;*  and,  in  our  own  language,  the 
comprehensive  title  of  gentleman  recalls  in  its  original 
significance  and  extent  the  snme  participation.  The 
origin  of  territorial  titles  of  Nobility  has  been  before 
alluded  to;  and  it  need  here  only  be  observed  that, 
imitating  the  example  of  the  Duke  or  Count  who  had 
affixed  the  name  of  his  Province  or  Government  to  his 
own,  the  possessor  of  every  Fief  assumed  the  same  style 
from  its  principal  town  or  village,  or  the  solitary  castle 
which  frowned  over  his  demesne.  Hence  the  land 
which  bristled  with  fortresses  afforded  as  many  titles  of 
Nobility  ;  and  every  Country  was  tilled  with  a  numerous 
order  of  minor  Counts,  Barons,  and  Vavassors,  the 
Vassals  of  the  greater  Feudatories,  the  companions  of 
their  state,  the  Peers  of  their  Courts,  and  themselves 
each  the  Chieftain  of  a  train  of  Knightly  dependents. 
The  least  of  these  last,  who  was  bound  or  entitled  to 
serve  his  Lord  as  a  horseman  or  chevalier, — from  whence 
are  derived  the  original  distinction,  and  the  very  name  of 
Chivalry— was  a  member  of  the  same  Aristocracy  as 
the  Duke  or  Count ;  and  the  privileges  of  that  rank 
were  extended  even  lower :  for  every  military  tenant 
was  a  gentleman,  though  he  held  but  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  a  Knight "s  fee,  and  contributed  no  more  than  a 
share  to  the  equipment  of  a  single  man-at-arms  and  his 


The  privileges  accorded  by  the  customs  of  Feudalism  Pririleffes 
in  common  to  this  Aristocracy  of  every  degree,  were  f ,hla  Ans" 
sufficient  to  form  an  impassable  line  between  their  Order  ww"cJr* 
aud  the  body  of  tire  People.  In  Ages  of  violence,  during 
which  the  profession  of  arms  was  unreasonably  exalted 
above  all  others,  they  only  were  permitted  to  fcrve  on 
horseback  and  in  complete  armour ;  except  Ecclesiastics, 
they  alone  were  eligible  for  any  offices  of  importance 
and  honour  in  the  Slate ;  and  all  intermingling  between 
them  and  the  inferior  classes  of  Society  by  marriage 
was  followed,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  degradation.  In 
Germany,  no  individual  could  claim  his  inheritance  of 
an  Imperial  Fief,  unless  both  his  parents  were  strictly 
noble  in  the  highest  Order ;  and  in  France,  though  the 
exclusion  was  less  rigid,  the  son  of  a  Nobleman  by  a 
Plebeian  mother  forfeited  much  of  the  honours  of  his 
paternal  rank.  The  child  of  a  high-born  woman  by  an 
unequal  marriage  could  not  inherit  his  mother  s  nobility  : 
for  gentility,  as  it  was  expressively  maintained,  could 
come  only  through  the  father;  and  from  the  motlier  no 
higher  birth-right  than  mere  freedom  might  be  derivcd.f 

Next  to  thc'Nobility,  ranked  the  Ecclesiastical  Order ;  The  Clergy, 
or  rather  the  dignified  Clergy  were  themselves  held 
noble  by  reason  of  their  territorial  Fiefs.  For  all 
Prelates  and  heads  of  Religious  Houses  were,  by  the 
tenure  ofthe  lands  of  their  Sees  and  Monasteries,  com- 
pletely Feudal  Lords.    For  these,  they  did  homage  and 

•  An  exception  to  (ha  hat  been  found  in  the  cane  or  Imperial 
Feudi,  which  were  not  accounted  nuble  beyond  the  Ihird  detfiee  of 
Sub-inteiichttion.  l*bri  FrnHurum,  U.  lit.  10.  But  this  w*»  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  r>f  Fvudalinm. 

f  CWrfmnet  <lt  Bmuwtu,  c.  4i. 
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swore  fealty  to  the  Sovereign  Paramoont;  they  «nb- 
infeuded  their  estates  among  Vassals  of  their  own  with 
like  ceremonies  and  upon  the  usual  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service ;  they  exercised  the  rights  of  jurisdiction ; 
and.  though  not  required  themselves  to  perform  warlike 
duties  in  person,  they  were  under  the  same  obligations 
as  other  tenants  in  chief,  to  send  the  stipulated  number 
of  men  into  the  field  for  their  Fiefs.  Hence,  as  well  na 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  possessions,  arose  the  com- 
mon custom  for  wealthy  Monasteries  to  choose  some 
powerful  Nobleman,  under  the  title  of  Advocate,  to  pro- 
tect their  lands,  and  lead  their  Vassals  when  summoned 
to  the  standard  of  the  Sovereign.  The  only  Church 
lands  not  sabject  to  Feudal  obligations  were  those  held 
nnder  the  peculiar  tenure  of  Franc-almoigne,  which  by 
the  saying  of  musses  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the 
founder  and  his  family,  exempted  a  Chapter  or  Abbey 
from  till  other  service.* 

Below  the  Aristocracy  the  whole  population  of  a 
Feudal  Kingdom  may  be  represented,  with  sufficient 
exactitude  for  our  present  pnrpose,  as  composed  of  only 
two  classes — the  free  and  the  enslaved.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  Feudalism  in  its  pristine  state  of  vigour,  it  may 
be  suspected  that  the  number  of  the  former  underwent 
a  continual  diminution.  The  freemen  who  escaped  the 
yoke  were*  principally,  first,  the  burghers  of  chartered 
towns  whose  privileges  emancipated  them  from  the 
bonds  of  Feudalism,  and  whose  condition  scarcely  be- 
longs to  the  general  System  ;  and.  secondly,  rural  tenants 
of  lands  subject  only  to  fixed  payments  without  military 
service.  In  France,  the  freemen  of  this  latter  class  are 
not  easily  recognised  in  the  Feudal  law  books  from 
amidst  the  mass  of  enslaved  peasantry :  though  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  state  is  admitted  in  general  terms  ;t  and 
though  it  is  undoubted  that,  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  that  Kingdom,  at  least,  they  were  numerous.  But 
they  were  exposed  to  so  many  oppressive  exactions  from 
the  Lords  to  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  they  were 
subject,  that  their  condition  was  probably  in  reality  little 
superior  to  that  of  the  mere  Villeins.  Of  the  same 
Order,  but  better  circumstanced,  were  the  Arimanni  of 
Italy,  who  appear  to  have  been  cither  actual  proprietors, 
or  renters  of  small  farms  on  free  tenure.}  But,  beyond 
t  or  B"  comparison,  the  most  respectable  class  of  freemen 
yeomanry,  during  the  prevalence  of  Feudalism,  not  holding  lands 
of  England,  on  condition  of  military  service,  were  the  Socager?§  of 
England ;  whose  existence  may  be  traced  even  so  far 
back  as  the  Saxon  period  of  our  History  ;  and  who  con- 
stituted in  later  Ages  that  bold  and  independent  race  of 
yeomen,  the  pride  and  strength  of  our  national  popula- 
tion. They  held  their  lands  exempt  from  all  Feudal 
bnrthens,  except  a  small  rent  to  the  Baron,  or  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  belonged,  may  be 
considered  as  such.  They  were  free  in  their  persons, 
jurors  and  suitors  in  the  Courts-Baron,  and  might 
alienate  their  property  ;  and  to  the  existence  and  rights 
of  such  a  class  of  freemen,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  single  cause,  is  to  be  ascribed  that  noble  front  of 
liberty  which  was  early  stamped  upon  the  English 


Burghers. 


Rural 
truants, 

ia  Franee, 


and  Italy. 
Free 


character. 


But  Ix-low  the  worst  frnncliiscd  class  of  freemen  in  Hie feaU 
every  Feudal  Kingdom,  the  great  majority  of  the  rural  Brim 
population  were  held  in  a  stale  of  complete  bondage  to  >-"s-"/ 
the  soil.    Into  Ihe  origin  and  growth  of  slavery  amor*  Snvitofcif 
the  Barbarian  Nations  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Eia-^""'' 
pire,  it  were  to  little  purpose  to  attempt  any  inmate  ujty 
inquiry  in  this  place.    Having  already  in  a  former 
Chapter*  glanced  at  this  subject,  we  need  not  here 
repeat  an  enumeration  of  the  general  causes  whkh 
tended  to  throw  the  mass  of  the  People  in  every  Coun- 
try of  Europe  into  a  condition  of  servitude.    It  amy  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  when  Feudalism  was  fair? 
established,  two  degrees  of  bondage  prevailed.   In  the  V&»», 
better  condition,  were  the  Villeins  or  cultivators,  who 
though  attached  to  the  soil,  and  compelled  to  remain  OB 
it,  owed  only  fixed  payments  and  duties  to  their  Lord, 
and  might  hold  property  of  their  own.    But  the  ami 
abject  class,  under  the  name  of  Serfs.t  were  incapable  iai  &A 
of  any  possession  whatever,  and  were  equally  in  their 
persons  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour  at  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  a  master.    Over  them  the  power  of  their  Sitm'rf 
Lord  was  so  absolute  that,  in  the  language  of  a  Feudal  «■ 
law-book.  "  he  might  take  all  they  had  alive  or  dead,  H££^ 
and  imprison  them  when  he  pleased,  being  accouirtablt 
to  none  but  God."    From  the  higher  class  of  Villeins, 
on  the  contrary,  the  same  authority  declares  that  the 
Lord  can  take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  though 
at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  him.  t   Vet,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  Villein  had  no  right  of  redress  against 
spoliation  or  ill  usage  from  his  Lord,§  h  is  difficult  to 
conceive  wherein  his  lot  could  have  much  practical 
superiority  over  that  of  the  complete  S«rf. 

This  distinction,  even  iu  term,  seems  to  have  had  W«w 
existence  only  in  France  and  in  Germany:  for  in  En»-ia£Ha" 
land  there  was  recognised  only  one  degree  of  servitude, 
and  that  the  lowest.  The  English  Villein,  like  the  Serf 
of  the  Continent,  was  himself,  together  with  all  he 
might  acquire,  the  absolute  property  of  his  Lord;  the 
services  or  labour  which  might  be  demanded  of  him 
were  uncertain  and  unbounded ;  whatever  land  be 
bought  or  inherited,  whatever  stock  or  goods  he  accu- 
mulated, might  equally  be  seized  by  the  Lord ;  and  the 
same  state  of  servitude  was  inherent  In  his  blood  sad 
entailed  upon  his  children.  Moreover,  his  person  might 
be  separated  from  the  land  and  sold  to  a  stranger  :(| 
white  it  would  appear  that  the  Villein  of  the  Continent 
could  only  be  conveyed  to  a  new  Lord  with  the  Fitf 
and  on  the  land  to  which  he  was  bound.  The  nature  of 
the  duties  rendered  by  Villeins  was  regulated  only  by 
their  ability :  for  the  nmount  was  indeterminate.  The 
services  required  were  those  which  the  agricultural  pea- 
sant was  best  competent  to  perform  :  such  as  the  plough- 
ing and  reaping  of  the  Lords  land,  the  carrying  of 
manure,  repairing  of  roads,  felling  of  timber  for  him,  h 
and  other  offices  of  ignoble  labour.  On  such  tenures, 
also,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  were  lands  often  possessed 
by  the  free  and  even  by  the  noble  :*f  for  the  quality  of 
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Du  Cadge,  ve.  Ft/Mm, 


•  Du  Caiige,  bit.  Advocntut,  Ehrmotymi,  ftc. 
f  Cotulumtt  dt  Btamvvuu,  e.  4i. 
t  Muratori,  Antif.  Hal.  Mtd.  -Eri,  Pitt.  xiii. 
f  The  name  of  Soeagei  has  been  variously  derived  from  the 
Sasnn  tor,  a  franchise  ;  and  frum  the  same  term  in  French  which 
signifies  a  ploughshare.    Braclon,  lib.  ii.  c  35.    But  Ke  Black, 

vul.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  80,  (Christian's  Edition,)  in  which  the  Utlvr  pea 
hoo  appears  satisbdorily  inferred.  ten 


•  See  chapter  xlrx. 

I Gnu/arm**  dt  Bftiuwijil,  « 
Du  Cange,  ubt  tmpra  m  vote  I'lUantit. 
Co.  Litdetim,  see.  181. 
To  mich  extent  wai  the  distinctive  quality  of  lands  carriol  ia 
France  that  many  NV>U*meti  held  estates  in  roterv,  m  it  was  talkd, 
or  (in  lgnolilr  tenure;  and  rufarterv,  or  plebeians,  rn  the  Utter  Ag*i 
of  rVmUlwtn.  at  Icist,  might  by  |..:rvLur.  nurtiagi:,  at  boquMt, 
aconite  Ficf«  on  noble  tenure.    Ueaomanorr,  t.  48. 
The  term  Ratun*r  tor  an  ignoble  peraoD,  or  synonymously  a 
1,  ia  derived  from  the  Latm  RuptjtmriHt,  ne/o— tt.ew  frm 
mmpit,  pnicuutit,  co/it,   Du  Cange,  U  tract. 
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Villeinage  appertniaed  to  < 
sons ;  and  the  distinction  between  lands  in  free  and 
villein  tenure  existed  very  early  in  every  Country.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  thai  thii  difference  in  the  character 
of  lands  arose  from  the  condition  of  the  original  holders ; 
and  aa  the  soil  did  not  change  quality  with  the  rank  of 
it*  aeenpaata,  tbe  simple  freeman,  or  the  knight,  often 
held  estates  in  Villeinage.  In  this  case,  the  personal 
liberty  and  the  movables  of  toe  tenant  were  secure: 
hut  he  was  bound  to  the  performance  of  arbitrary  ser- 
vices in  respect  of  his  land  :  and  liable  alao  to  be  dis- 
possessed by  his  Lord  at  pleasure.* 

Though,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  domestic  was  no 
leu  common  than  predial  servitude,  it  is  the  latter  form 
of  bondage  alone  which  belongs  to  our  present  subject: 
"  for  the  connection  of  Villeinage  with  land  is  in  strictness 
the  only  link  between  Feudalism  and  slavery.  And  grie- 
vous and  degraded  as  was  the  condition  of  Feudal  Villein, 
age,  there  were  not  wonting  some  characteristic  distinc- 
tions to  elevate  it  above  that  total  deprivation  of  rights, 
with  which  the  slave  under  other  systems  of  Polity,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  hus  usually  been  branded.  Slavery, 
ia  the  Feudal  sense,  was  a  relative  not  an  absolute  con- 
dition :  for  the  Villein,  though  in  bondage  to  his  Lord, 
was  free  of  all  other  men  and  in  respect  to  Society  at 
large.  He  might  purchase,  inherit,  maintain  actions  in 
the  Courts,  and  exercise  every  civil  right,  saving  only 
the  claims  of  his  master  upon  him.  At  least  such  wns 
the  law  of  England ;+  and  though  the  fact  admits  not 
of  equal  proof,  there  can  be  little  doubt  by  the  analogy 
of  Feudal  customs  that  it  was  bo  in  other  Countries.  In 
the  latter  Ages  of  Feudalism  especially,  the  English 
law  presumed  every  Villein  to  be  free  unless  claimed  by 
bis  Lord ;  it  protected  him,  as  the  King's  subject,  from 
atrocious  injuries  even  at  the  hand  of  his  Master;  it 
gave  the  Nief.J  or  female  Villein,  an  appeal  ngainst  his 
brutal  violence;  and  it  established  the  freedom  of  her 
child  if  by  a  free  father,  or  even  if  the  father,  as  in  a 
case  of  illegitimate  birth,  was  unrecognised,  for  in  such 
case  it  presumed  his  freedom  §  This  custom  of  deriving 
freedom  from  the  father,  however,  was  peculiar  to 
England  :||  for  in  all  other  Countries  the  offspring  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  its  mother. 

These  distinctions  between  Feudal  and  absolute 
slavery  cannot  indeed  be  supposed  to  have  much  re- 
lieved the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Villein  under  a  cruel 
or  avaricious  Lord :  but  they  facilitated  and  enlarged 
the  benefits  of  manumission  which  was  frequently  prac- 
tised by  the  more  humane  ;  and  they  ore  chiefly  impor- 
tant to  notice  for  their  influence  on  the  gradual  abolition 
of  Villeinage.  Through  what  means  that  remarkable 
change  was  slowly  effected,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
raised  from  utter  degradation,  will  more  properly  be 
considered  at  that  later  period  of  History,  at  which, 
among  other  revolutions  in  the  State  of  Society,  it  will 
be  our  business  to  consider  the  Decline  of  the  Feudal 
System.  It  here  only  remains  to  conclude  our  present 
attempt,  with  some  estimate  of  the  advantages  and  evils 
which  attended  the  establishment  of  that  System  in  its 
origin  and  maturity. 

To  this  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  that  we  bring  a  full 

•  Littleton,  tee.  179.    Bracton,  lib.  H.  c.  8.  lib.  i*.  e.  M,  fee. 
f  Latttrioe,  see,  189. 

I  Nisf,  •  Mftlss,  Villains  being  styled  native,  or  Xietivas,  of  the 
■oil.    BUckstone,  vol.  i  c.  6.  p.  94. 

,  Littleton,  we.  187, 188, 189,  190.  194.  *c 
f|  Uga  Utmhei  /.  c  75.  77.    Littleton,  tec.  188. 
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recollection  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  those  Ages  The  \ 
which  immediately  preceded  the  developement  of  Feu- 
dalism.   The  vahie  of  any  System  of  Polity  should 
fairly  he  considered  as  only  relative  to  tbe  condition  of  K,n"AT" 
Society  unto  which  it  ia  applied  ;  and  in  weighing  the  tIktioii  j 
merits  of  the  Feudal  Institutions,  we  ought  to  bear  in  and  mu 
mind  the  changes  which  they  effected  in  the  previous  of  tk*  Feo- 
circumetaneea,  no  less  than  their  influence  upon  the  ^  s)'8,cm- 
subsequent  vicissitude*,  of  Europe.    In  this  view,  it  la  ] 
impossible  not  to  attribute  to  the  Feudal  System  at  the 
ouLsetthe  most  beneficial  e Sects  upon  the  political  and 
moral  constitution  of  Natioua.    At  the  Fall  of  the 
Honian  Empire,  and  during  the  four  or  five  Centuries 
which  followed  that  event,  and  preceded  tbe  Feudal 
settlement,  with  the  exception  of  comparative  order 
dnring  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Europe 
picture  of  the  wildest  disorder  and  rapine.*  and  all  the  anarchy  of 
bonds  of  humanity  were  perpetually  violated  by  actions  Europe, 
of  the  utmost  atrocity  and  horror. 

To  the  rise  aud  insensible  growth  of  the  Feudal  In*  mitigated 
stitutions  was  Europe  indebted  for  the  first  mitigation  by  its 
of  this  universal  anarchy  and  misery.  Political  Society,  B":iG>* 
by  the  breaking  up  of  its  greater  masses,  might  seem, 
indeed,  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  when  the 
Lord  of  every  petty  district  exercised  the  sovereign 
attributes  of  warfare  and  jurisdiction.  But  amidst  this 
apparent  destruction  of  order,  and  the  certain  aggrava* 
tion  of  popular  suffering  through  the  hostility  of  Feudal 
Chieftains,  the  basis  of  a  strong  aud  laf.fi ug  form  of 
Polity  was  in  reality  laid.  The  very  turbulence  of  the 
Feudal  Aristocracy  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  close 
union  between  themselves  and  their  dependents  for 
mutual  safety;  and,  at  the  same  period  when  the 
Monarchical  office,  through  the  imbecility  of  the  Carlo* 
vinginn  Dynasty,  had  fallen  into  general  contempt,  a 
new  bond  of  association,  between  the  King  and  the 
highest  order  of  his  subjects,  was  found  in  the  Feudal 
obligations  of  homage  ami  allegiance.  The  descending 
scale  of  such  duties  made  it  the  interest  of  every  great 
Nobleman  to  recognise  those  terms  in  his  compact  with 
his  Sovereign,  which  he  desired  to  enforce  upon  his  own 
Vassals  ;  and  tlie  Feudal  principle,  becoming  interwoven 
through  the  whole  surface  of  Society,  served  to  connect 
and  keep  together  its  discordant  parts  precisely  at  a 
juncture,  when,  in  the  general  and  rude  dismemberment 
of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  every  other  restraint  had 
been  violently  burst  asunder. 

Thus,  both  politically  and  morally,  the  establish-  Its  political 
ment  of  the  Feudal  System  may  be  regarded,  as  not 
the  ruin,  but  tbe  revival  of  civilization.  Politically, 
because  in  the  universal  anarchy  of  Europe,  it  was 
the  Feudal  Institutions  alone  which  preserved  a 
common  relation  to  the  Throne  among  the  Aristocracy 
of  every  Country ;  which  inculcated  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  men  of  the  same  land  towards  each  other ;  and 

*  It  has  been  a  common  inaccuracy  with  Ilistoriaoi  to  confound 
Feudalism  with  the  state  of  anarchy  which  preceded  its  establish* 
mant,  and  to  impute  to  the  Syrian  the  very  evils  which  it  srrved  ia 
a  K«it  dears*  to  correct.  A  reiu.irluUr  proof  of  ilui  imnnuicrpttra 
is  to  be  found  even  in  to  learned  sad  philosophical  »  writer  as 
Robertson,  who  (CSarttt  /'.  src.  1.)  dncfibing  the  miseries  of 
Society  in  the  Dark  Ages  as  having  proceeded  rhrwieho«rt  from 
what  h«  rails  "the  Feudal  anarchy,"  states,  that  "  the  duordrrs  of 
the  Feudal  S)  sum,  which  had  gins  oa  iosieasiag  durisyr  a  long 
owns  of  vean,  wcuuxl  to  have  attained  their  utinoat  point  of  excras 
toward*  Uve  close  of  the  eleventh  Century."  This,  in  fact,  was  pre- 
eisely^jwcd  atwhich,  by  the  eon 
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which  cherished  the  sense  of  duty  to  a  common  Country 
and  King.  But  for  the  influence  of  these  salutary  feel- 
ings and  ties,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  cause 
which  could  have  preserved  the  Monarchies  of  France 
and  Germany  from  annihilation ;  or  prevented  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe  from  falling  under  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  first  fortunate  conqueror  who 
might  have  sprung  out  of  the  convulsion  of  Society.  So 
also  is  it  owing  solely  to  the  Feudal  Institutions,  that 
the  spirit  of  personal  freedom  was  kept  alive  in  the 
Barbarian  Monarchies;  and  the  Feudal  Law  is  the 
basis  of  all  rational  liberty  in  Modern  Europe.  Before 
the  foundations  of  that  Jurisprudence  were  laid,  the 
mass  of  Alodial  proprietors  had  already  by  desuetude 
lost  their  original  rights,  had  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
general  assemblies  of  each  Nation,  and  were  capable 
neither  of  associated  efforts  nor  collective  strength  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Throne.  Such  a  popular  power, 
though  in  an  Aristocratic  instead  of  a  Democratic  form, 
was  created  anew  by  the  Feudal  System.  For,  through 
all  its  gradations,  that  Polity  breathes  the  spirit  of 
honourable  and  mutual  obligation  between  the  superior 
and  his  free  dependents  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
the  various  Feudal  law  books  without  recognising,  in 
the  careful  definition  of  the  limited  services  which  might 
be  claimed  from  a  Vassal,  and  of  the  rights  which  he 
might  assert  against  his  Lord,  all  the  first  principles  of 
public  liberty  and  private  immunity.  Not  the  least 
valuable  among  the  received  and  customary  provisions 
of  Feudalism  were  those  which  secured  to  each  man  the 
privileges,  in  judicial  matters,  of  trial  by  his  Peers,  and, 
in  legislative  affairs,  of  a  voice  in  every  measure  of  gene- 
ral concernment.  It  was  the  existence  of  these  fran- 
chises throughout  the  martial  array  and  long  descending 
ranks  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  that,  while  the  body  of 
the  People  were  without  concert  or  power,  opposed  the 
only  barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  tyranny,  and  saved 
Europe  equally  from  exhibiting  the  aspect  cither  of  un- 
controlled anarchy  or  of  Oriental  despotism. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  Feudul  Institutions,  as 
engrafted  upon  the  condition  of  Europe  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  were  even  more  beneficial.  The  virtues 
which  they  inculcated  were  those,  of  which  the  previous 
state  of  Society  had  most  need  :  the  crimes  which  they 
denounced  to  infamy  were  precisely  such,  as  the  depravity 
of  the  times  had  most  raukly  engendered.  The  Feudal 
System  revived  those  principles  of  personal  faithfulness 
and  mutual  regard  between  man  and  man,  without 
which  no  laws  of  humanity  cau  be  sacred  :  the  Feudal 
Code  of  fidelity  and  honour  held  in  abhorrence  all 
violation  of  faith  and  promise,  all  mean  dereliction 
of  engagements,  all  breaches  of  truth,  duly,  and  grati- 
tude. And  these  had  been  the  especial  vices  of  Nations 
who,  in  a  transitional  state  of  Barbarism,  had  imbibed 
the  corruptions  of  half  civilized,  without  losing  the 
ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  bond  of  defined  and  re- 
ciprocal obligation  between  Lord  and  Vassal  in  every 
degree  was  singularly  calculated  to  instil  into  each  man 
the  consciousness  of  personal  dignity,  the  jealousy  of 
personal  right,  and  the  pride  of  personal  honour.  More- 
over, from  these  lofty  qualities  also  flowed  more  generous 
and  disinterested  feelings  of  duty  and  devotion  to  others; 
and  the  Feudal  relation  peculiarly  called  forth  in  defence 
either  of  a  revered  superior  or  a  faithful  dependent, 
some  of  the  noblest  emotions  and  energies  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast.    Hence  arose  both 


the  beaulifbl,  the  gentler  spirit  of  Chivalry ;  and  the  The  iWui 
reverential,  though  manly,  sentiment  of  Loyalty.  It  is  Sjnea. 
by  its  fostering  influence  upon  such  qualities,  in  Ages  of 
anarchy  when  they  appeared  nearest  extinction,  that  E^caDr- 
Feudalism   bequeathed  its  most  valuable  legacy  to'.a'aa'a1' 
later  Times  :  and  we  sum  up  its  best  title  to  estimation  ^^^j. 
when  we  consider,  that  the  Monarchies  of  Europe  owe  ruimmd 
primarily  to  its  institutions  those  principles  of  Chivalric  lunar, 
honour  and  integrity  towards  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of 
Loyal  devotion  to  his  Sovereign,  which  distinguish  and 
adorn  the  character  of  the  Modern  Gentleman. 

The  evils  which  resulted  from  the  Feudal  System  are 
readily  exposed.    The  most  odious  concomitant  to  its 
existence  was  doubtless  the  servitude  in  which  the  massj^''"^ 
of  the  peasantry  were  bound.    But  this,  if  rightly  con-^ 
sidered,  formed  no  part  of  the  Feudal  tenures.    It  had 
only  been  continued  from  the  Roman  constitution  ofSenitsirf 
Society,  and  was  established  among  all  the  Barbarian  *«  !»*»• 
Nations  long  before  the  rise  of  Feudalism.    Under  both  T 1 
the  Roman  and  Barbarian  jurisprudence,  it  was  a  con- 
dition of  far  more  hopeless  and  absolute  slavery,  than 
the  Villeinage  which  had  relation  only  to  a  Feudal  supe- 
rior, and  in  practice,  at  least,  left  the  peasant  a  free 
labourer  towards  all  other  men.    The  slave  who  culti- 
vated the  soil  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  his  master 
might  even  consider  the  change  a  happy  one,  which 
rendered  him  the  Serf  of  the  glebe ;  aud,  with  the  exeep 
tion  of  customary  services  and  duties  to  his  Lord,  left 
him  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  the  residue  of  the  produce 
which  he  raised  on  his  land.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  Vassalage  was  the  degree  by  which  the  lower 
orders  of  the  People  were  raised  from  the  servitude  of 
antiquity  to  modern  enfranchisement.    A  more  unques- 
tionable vice  of  the  Feudal  System  was  the  unrestrained 
license  of  Private  War.    The  desolation,  to  which  not  ?™> 
only  the  border  Country  of  hostile  nations,  but  almoit  *" 
every  internal  district,  was  liable  from  the  deadly  feuds 
of  so  numerous  and  turbulent  an  Aristocracy,  must  have 
had  a  most  pernicious  effect  in  paralyzing  the  efforts  of 
agricultural  industry.    Moreover,  by  its  temptation  to 
habits  of  rapine  in  Feudal  Chieftains,  this  scourge  'n-SI>Jijlj, 
terrupted  the  operations  of  commerce,  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  discouraged  the  improve-  thwir 
mentor  those  peaceful  arts,  which  can  flourish  only  with  op"" 
the  security  of  property  and  the  increase  of  capital. 

In  these  respects,  the  continuance  of  the  Feudal  Cow* 
System  could  be  no  otherwise  than  adverse  to  the  peace,  i  *■ 
the  civil  subordination,  and  the  prosperity  of  Society. 
But  here,  as  throughout  the  Moral  Government  of  the. 
Universe,  the  inquirer  may  reverently  trace  the  healing 
interposition  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom  and  Goodness. 
The  Feudal  System,  in  the  severity  of  its  original 
aspect,  was  permitted  to  exist  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  previous  dissolution  o  f  Political  Order, 
and  the  inveterate  corruption  of  National  Manners,  by 
a  new  and  symmetrical  organization  of  tbe  Social 
elements.    When  Feudalism  hud  thus  fulfilled  its  pur- 
poses, it  was  suffered  silently  to  give  way  before  the 
birth  of  better  principles  of  Civilization ;  aud  slowly  to 
yield  to  the  simultaneous  growth  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  municipal  freedom.    The  secondary  causes 
through  which  on  impulse  was  given  to  this  salutary 
course  of  transition  are  readily  discernible  to  Human 
intelligence :  the  primary  design  is  only  generally  re- 
vealed in  the  mysterious  and  benignant  operations  of  a 
Divine  Providence. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

ANNALS  OF  ITALY,  FRANCE  GERMANY,  AND  SPAIN,  FROM  THE  DISSOLUTION 
OF  THE  CARLOVINGIAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  Xth  CENTURY. 

MOM  A.  D.  898.  TO  A.  D.  1000. 


L  Dorino  the  weak  rule  of  the  Cnrlovingian  dynasty 
Italy  had  been  less  affected  by  misgovernment  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Empire;  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  II.,  a  brave  and  virtuous  Prince,  may  be  consi- 
dered a  season  of  absolute  prosperity.  Long,  however, 
before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  Regal  authority 
had  become  disregarded,  through  the  imbecility  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  administered ;  and  on  his  deposition, 
the  chief  Lords  of  Italy  were  well  prepared  to  dispute 
^«<i»n  ,he  Crown,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  force, 
ft  Uin  The  two  most  powerful  Feudatories  at  that  time  were 
xta.  Derenger,  Marquis  of  Friuli,  and  Guido,  Duke  of  Spo- 
leto;  no  distinction  of  rank  being  implied,  as  in  later 
usage,  by  their  respective  titles,  but  that  of  the  former 
simply  denoting  that  his  possessions  lay  upon  a  March 
or  Frontier.  Each  claimed  descent  by  the  female  line 
from  Charlemagne ;  a  point  of  no  small  moment,  on 
account  of  the  still  surviving  pratige  of  that  great 
Monarch's  glory,  notwithstanding  the  deterioration  of 
his  posterity.  Berenger  was  the  issue  of  a  daughter  of 
Louis  the  Dehoiinaire ;  Guido,  of  a  daughter  of  his 
elder  brother  Pepin ;  so  that  the  two  Princes  stood  in 
equally  near  relation  to  the  Imperial  House,  as  Great- 
grandsons  of  its  founder:  a  pretension  well  de- 
serving of  respect,  amid  the  crowd  of  bastard  or  re- 
mote scions  who  started  forward  to  enrich  themselves 
with  some  fragment  of  the  shattered  Empire.  And 
here,  ou  account  of  the  close  intermixture  of  conflicting 
interests  among  the  leading  Eurojwan  Kingdoms,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  state,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  upon  a  brief  sketch  of  which  we  are  now 
entering,  Eudes  Count  of  Paris  obtained  the  Crown  of 
France  ;  Arnulf,  a  natural  son  of  Carloman  of  Bavaria, 
that  of  Germany ;  Louis,  son  of  Boson,  that  of  Aries ; 
and  that  a  new  Kingdom,  comprising  nearly  the  modern 
Switzerland,  was  formed  by  Rodolph,*  of  the  same 
Family  as  Eudes,  under  the  title  of  Transjiirane 
Burgundy.  The  particular  Histories  of  most  of 
these  respective  Stales  will  occupy  separate  portions 
of  the  present  Chapter;  our  attention  in  the  first  in- 
stance being  more  especially  directed  to  the  Annals  of 
Italy. 

L    The  throne  of  France  was  the  prize  which  first 
?rf     allured  Guido,  wc  know  not  with  what  reasonable 
chance  of  success  ;t  and  Berenger,  during  his 

*  Great-grandson  of 
Charles  the  Bald, 
t  stb*f*t  Fnmcorvm 
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received  the  undisputed  Crown  of  Italy  from  the 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  ;*  according  to  a  compact 
between  the  two  Princes  before  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Fat.  Nor  was  it  till  Guido,  disappointed  in  his  ori- 
ginal hope,  returned  to  Italy,  that  he  avowed  himself  a 
competitor  for  that  Kingdom.  His  ill  success  in  France 
is  ascribed  by  Luitprand  to  a  petty  cause  strikingly 
illustrative  of  National  character  :  and,  however  much 
wc  may  be  inclined  to  treat  as  fabulous  many  of  the 
most  amusing  portions  of  Secret  and  Minute  Hi's  ton  in 
later  times, we  see  little  reason,  in  this  instance,  (or  indeed 
in  most  others,  notwithstanding  Muratori's  bitter  an- 
tipathy,) to  reject  the  authority  of  the  honest  and  well- 
informed  Bishop  of  Cremona.  On  advancing  near 
Metz,  Guido  sent  before  him  his  Sewer  (Dapifer)  to 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  his  reception ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  that  City  provided  a  superb  Banquet  after  the 
French  manner.  "  Make  me  a  present  but  of  a  horse," 
observed  the  Sewer  upon  remarking  the  costliness  of  the 
entertainment,  "  and  I  will  engage  that  my  Master 
shall  be  satisfied  with  a  third  part  of  your  preparation." 
The  speech  appeared  sordid  to  the  Bishop,  and  judging 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Prince  by  that  of  his  attendant, 
he  answered,  "  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  have  a  King 
who  likes  a  scurvy,  tenpenny  dinner  ;"f  and  spreading 
abroad  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  Pretender 
he  stopped  oil  rising  in  his  behalf. 

The  Trebia  witnessed  a  bloody  engagement  between  Guido  and 
the  rivals,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Berenger, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  Court  of  Germany,  while  the 
Conqueror  obtained  the  titular  Imperial  dignity  and 
Crown,  from  the  fears  or  the  good  will  of  Tope 
Stephen  VI.  During  two  campaigns,  Guido  baffled  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  Germany  by  whom  his  opponent 
was  supported ;  and  on  his  death,  his  sceptre  passed  to  Lsmbert 
his  son  Lambert  already  associated  with  him  in  Govern-  v 

■ay*  Luitprand ;  inritta  rl  inauditut  da  i  raoi  Frmueti,  came  terive 
Erchempetn,  writes  Muntori  in  a  similar  it  rain. 

*  Oo  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  a  covflrd  povteraioa  even  in 
our  own  days,  the  reader  may  cousult  a  lengthy  Dissertation  by 
Muratori  at  the  clow  of  his  lid  volume  of  Amtcdota  cx  BMialktci 
AmhrotumA.  Its  history  is  most  obscure,  and  little  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Muratori's  proverbial  diligence ;  excepting  that  the 
Crown  is  of  gold  with  an  inner  rim  of  iron  made,  as  was  said,  of  a 
nail  of  the  true  Cross ;  that  the  origin  of  its  usage  is  unknown ; 
ami  that  it  was  nlways  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  Kings  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  either  at  Milan  itself,  or  at  Monia,  a  consi- 
derable town  on  the  Lambro.  Olho  the  Great  received  it  at  the 
former  place,  most  of  his  successors  at  the  latter. 

\  ffun  HrcH  ta/rm  taper  net  rejnare  Jirgrm  jm  decern  drnehmtt 
vi/r  $M  «6*om«ai  prtrparnJ.    Luitprand,  i.  6. 
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UUtory.  ment.  But  the  new  Emperor  was  soon  disturbed  by  a 
fresh  invasion  from  Arnulf ;  who  no  longer  crossed  the 
Alps  tr>  assert  the  claims  uf  Bercnger,  but  to  profit  in 
his  own  person  by  the  distractions  of  Rome.  The  fac- 
tions of  the  reigning  Pope  Formosus,  and  of  Sergius,  an 
ambitious  l'riest  who  had  been  disappointed  of  the  Tiara 
on  the  election  of  his  rival,  convulsed  the  Eternal  City ; 
and  the  former  of  these  competitors,  seeking  strength  from 
vadea  Italy,  foreign  alliance,  tendered  the  Imperial  Crown  to  Arnulf 
a.  d.  as  the  price  of  his  support.  The  partisans  of  Sergius  vi- 
896.  gorously  defended  themselves  as  the  Germans  approached 
the  Leonine  walls ;  aud  Arnulf  prepared  for  assault, 
having  first,  according  to  a  bold  flight  of  Luilprand, 
encouraged  his  rude  soldiers  by  a  set  speech  in  Latin 
hexameters.*  His  success  might  have  been  uncertain 
but  for  a  singular  accident  As  the  storming  party  ad- 
vanced, a  hare  started  from  the  ditch,  and  took  to  the 
walls,  pursued  at  a  rapid  pace  and  with  deafening 
shouts,  by  the  assailants,  who  were  diverted  for  the 
moment  from  the  sterner  purposes  of  War.  The  be- 
sieged uot  perceiving  the  animal,  and  unable  to  account 
for  the  sodden  enthusiasm  kindled  in  their  enemy,  were 
struck  with  panic  and  abandoned  the  ramparts ;  which 
were  scaled  by  the  Germans,  mounting,  in  defect  of 
ladders,  upon  their  saddles  and  the  panniers  of  their 
sumpUr  mules  piled  on  one  another.  The  capture  of 
the  City  and  the  Coronation  of  Arnulf  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  and  one  enemy  alone  remained  to  be  subdued, 
Ageltrude,  the  widow  of  Gnido,  who  still  defended  a 
Lombard  fortress  for  her  son  Lambert.  Reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, she  bribed  an  officer  attendant  upon  the  Emperor 
to  drug  his  cup,  not  with  poison  but  with  a  narcotic 
is  poisoned.  P***0**-  1*  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  mixture  was 
not  intended  to  produce  death,  yet  all  authorities  concur 
in  stating  it  to  have  leen  no  more  than  a  powerful 
opiate.  If  this  were  really  so,  Ageltrude  may  deserve 
the  praise  of  shrinking  from  absolute  murder,  in  an 
Age  which  regarded  bloodshed  as  a  crime  of  no  very 
deep  hue ;  and  she  may  have  cheated  herself  into  a 
fond  belief  that  she  was  guiltless  of  homicide,  because 
her  victim  instead  of  perishing  immediately,  and  there- 
fore less  painfully,  dragged  on  the  protracted  miseries 
of  a  lifeless  existence.  The  first  effect  of  the  soporific 
draught  was  to  throw  Arnulf  into  a  profound  sleep  of 
three  days'  and  three  nights' continuance;  and  when  he 
at  length  opened  his  eyes,  under  the  application  of  tor- 
menting stimulants,  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  awaken. 
His  attempts  at  speech  were  unintelligible,  and  he 
seemed,  says  the  Chronicler,  more  to  bellow  as  a  Brute 
than  to  utter  words  as  a  man.f  Nevertheless  under 
this  distressing  hebetude  of  faculties,  he  survived  three 
years,  and  fell  in  the  end  a  victim  to  a  more  painful 
and  loathsome  disease.  Lambert  appears  to  have  out- 
lived him  but  two  years,  involved  in  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle with  Berengcr,  and  eventually  to  have  perished  by 
a  deep  laid  scheme  of  assassiualion  executed  during  a 
hunting  party,  by  the  hand  of  a  NoblcJ  whose  Father 
he  had  put  to  death. § 

On  the  death  of  Lambert  a  new  competitor  for  the 

*  Luitprand,  i.  8.  white  also  thu  incident  immediately  following 
is  rotated. 

f  Afuyitum  rtdjerr  no*  vcrin  edrrt  ti<ttlntur.    LuItjmmJ,  i.  9. 
From  the  same  Chapter  it  septan  that  Arnulf  eventually  died  of 
the  morbut  pttlim/oittt. 
X  Hugh,  Count  of  Milan. 

S  Liitti)  doubt  appears  to  cxi.it  of  the  ussasninntion  of  Lamln-rt, 
although  hi*  death  was  openlv  attributed  to  accident. — And  so  was 
that  of  William  Rufu»  nnder  i 
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Italian  Throne  was  raised  by  the  great  Feudatories,  AsaiUcf 
ever  ready,  as  we  are  assured,  to  serve  two  masters,  in  Italy, 
order  that  they  might  control  one  by  the  terror  which 
the  other  inspired.*  Louis  III.  Kingof  Aries, the  fresh 
puppet  of  the  Italian  Nobles,  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
enterprise  to  which  he  had  been  invited  ;  and  owed  his 
freedom  to  the  leuity  of  Berenger,  who  dismissed  hiin 
after  exacting  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  revive 
his   pretensions.     Not  scrupling  to  violate  this  en-  tJJ^j^ 
gngement,  Louis   invaded  Italy  a  second  time,  ad-  uf  ,\m 
vanced  to  Favia  and  received  the  Crown ;  but  sur-  introo^ 
prised  while  lying  in  careless  security  at  Verona,  be  Jf 
was  punished  for  his  treachery  by  deprivation  of  sight,  t,^",^ 
His  liberty,  however,  was  again  punted ;  and  still  re- 
taining  some  imperfect  vision,  he  continued  to  possess  his  tjlit 
hereditary  dominions  of  Aries,  and  the  idle  title  of    ».  p. 
Emperor,  during  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  W2. 
life ;  chiefly  intrusting  the  control  of  State-affairs  to  Hugh 
Count  of  Provence,  a  Noble  destined  afterwards  to  a 
more  fortunate  career  in  Italy  than  that  of  his  master. 

To  the  miseries  resulting  from  these  Civil  wars,  by  tinput 
which  Italy  had  been  incessantly  agitated  since  the  the  San, 
deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  are  to  lie  added  yet  other 
calamities  resulting  from  the  frightful  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  and  Hungarians.    During  the  first  half  of  the 
IXth  Century  a  predatory  Tribe  of  Arabians  had  wrested 
Sicily  from  the  sway  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  and  ex- 
tending their  incursions  to  the  neighbouring  continent 
of  Italy,  although  driven  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  as 
we  have  before  seen.t  by  the  energy  of  Leo  IV.,  they 
permanently  established  themselves  at  Naples.  About 
the  time  of  Bcrenp^er's  accession,  these  freebooters  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Garigiiano  and  harassed  the  surround- 
ing districts;  while  another  band,  unconnected  with 
them,  crossing  from  Spain,  spread  equal  consternation 
over  Piedmont.    But  a  far  more  terrific  scourge  than  ml  He- 
that  of  the  Saracens  menaced  Italy,  when  the  fierce  tide  ijn*, 
of  Hungarians,  urged  on  by  the  pressure  of  more 
powerful  Savages  in  its  rear,  rolled  down  from  the 
Ural  mountains,  swept  along  the  banks  of  the  great  in- 
tervening rivers  till  it  touched  the  confines  of  the  East 
erti  and  Western  Empires,  penetrated  wilhin  the  line  of 
the  Danube,  nor  slopped  for  a  moment  in  its  course  till 
it  had  devastated  Southern  France,  and  was  gathering 
strength  to  burst  upon  Spain  from  the  Pyrenees,  upon 
Italy  from  the  Alps.    The  superstition  of  that  Age 
(and  similar  events  might  not  be  far,  perhaps,  from 
exciting  a  similar  belief  in  our  own)  connected  this  over- 
whelming inroad  with  the  Final  Judgment,  and  the 
Consummation  of  all  things ;  and  the  identity  of  the 
Heathen  Invaders  with  the  Gog  and   Magog  of 
Scripture,  afforded  a  subject  for  the  fervour  of  Theo- 
logical speculation.}    Another  origin  was  assigned  to 
them  by  the  terror  of  the  sufferers ;  and  since  it  in- 
creased the  panic  of  their  name,   the  Hungarians 
themselves  were  not  backward  in  encouraging  a  be- 
lief which  derived  them  from  a  foul  union  between  a 

•  Luitiirand.  a.  10. 
-f  Ch.  lxiT.n.434. 

J  Dcnina  mentions  a  contemporary  MS.  which  }ia  had  seen  la  a 

Monastery  at  Novalene,  recognising  the  Hungarians  as  Gog  aod 
Matron  ;*( Lib.  ix.  c.2.  note)  pi  rsimn^i's  who,  hy  the  specious  fuciUty 

ada^^MM^^'uMhe  dreams  ol'"^  in^iaM  fancy,  to  siraify 
any  (riven  oppressors.    Thus  the  Arabs  traced  the  Northmen  iav 

strail  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  above  origin,  calling  them  Af«- 
;<•'.    Condc,  Hutoria  dt  U  Dtmimaeum  dt  Am  Arab**  em 
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a  She-wolf  ;  a  tradition  aaicl  not  yet  to  be 
wholly  extinct  on  the  Austrian  borders  of  Turkey.* 
Their  sanguinary  habits  of  indiscriminate  violence  and 
rapine  might  indeed  justify  almost  any  opinion,  how- 
ever wild  and  exaggerated,  respecting  their  descent. 
Luitprand  had  aeen  a  Book  relating  their  customs,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  before  the  mothers  gave  the 
breast  to  their  new-born  Babes,  they  inflicted  severe 
gashes  on  the  Infants'  faces,  in  order  that  they  might 
teach  them  to  endure  pain  with  fortitude  from  the  ear- 
liest momenta  of  Hfe.t  In  their  wars,  (and  war  was  their 
single  occupation,)  destruction  appeared  the  sole  object  of 
hostility,  and  they  pillaged  not  to  enrich  themselves  but 
to  impoverish  their  enemies.  Expert  in  horsemanship, 
and  unerring  in  the  deadly  use  of  the  bow,  they  were 
equally  formidable  in  every  species  of  combat,  in  attack 
or  retreat,  in  the  foray  or  the  pitched  field  ;  and  their 
charge,  although  irregular  and  undisciplined,  was  irre- 
sistible from  its  weight,  fur)-,  rapidity,  and  desperation. 
Ever  on  the  march,  their  food  was  such  as  accident 
might  provide ;  and  the  raw  flesh  upon  which,  perhaps, 
necessity  at  first  compelled  them  to  subsist,  might  after- 
wards become  the  diet  of  their  choice ;  and  might  also 
occasion  the  accredited  popular  tale  that  they  drank  the 
blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain.}  On  their 
first  approach  to  Italy  they  were  met  by  Berengcr  with 
a  force  thrice  exceeding  their  own  ;  and  alarmed  at  this 
disproportionate  opposition,  the  Barbarians  asked  per- 
mission to  retire.  They  were  disdainfully  refused ;  and 
in  the  Bottle  which  ensued  on  the  Brent  a,  despair  on 
the  one  port,  rashness,  presumptuous  confidence,  and 
secret  jealousy^  on  the  other,  deprived  the  Italians  of 
their  apparent  superiority,  and  they  were  totally  and 
most  bloodily  defeated.  The  Alps  now  became  the  per- 
manent fastness  of  the  victorious  Barbarians,  and  the 
rich  plains  of  Italy  were  their  annual  prey.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  Century  after  this  defeat,  we  read 
of  scarcely  intermitted,  merciless  visitations.  On  one 
occasion,  Pavia,  at  that  time  the  Capital  of  Lombardy, 
and  second  in  wealth  to  no  City  of  the  Peninsula 
Rome,  even  if  Rome  herself  were  euperior,|| 
burned  to  the  ground:  forty-three  Churches  pe- 
rished in  the  flames,  and  out  of  her  whole  population 
only  two  hundred  Citizens  were  reserved  from  general 
massacre.^!  When  the  last  promontory  of  Calabria 
forbade  all  further  progress,  the  Hungarians  refused  to 
abandon  their  conquests  until  the  head  of  ever)'  native 
of  Italy  was  ransomed  ;  and  it  is  said  that  ten  bushels 
of  silver  were  poured  at  their  feet  as  a  capitation  tax. 

Each  successive  Pretender  to  the  nominal  Crown  of 
the  Empire,  during  the  troubled  period  which  we  have 
been  considering,  had  received  possession  of  it  according 
as  Itis  sword,  his  gold,  his  influence,  or  his  obsequious- 
rMttfi  prevailed  over  the  reigning  faction  at  the  Vatican. 
Few  portions  of  the  Papal  Annals  are  indeed  more 
flagitiously  disgraceful  than  that  which  embraces  the 


sdi.  Rep.  It.  ch.  Lp.  39.  nolo, 
f  ii.  I.   It  wm  from  s  similar  iiocy  of  bestowing  precocious 
htuUihood  that  Pater  the  Great  (joiily  the  Great  tutfwithstanduiK 
.  hit  **imti»it>arisiri)  watheJ  the  nuiulh  of  the  sow-tarn  Cxarowitx 
with  bread  J*  • 

I  bibixxi,  ch.  It.  end  Reginone  ia  bis  Cromca-  firoeo  a  guU*  di 
■  /tart  <  no*  if«oi»«jii ;  <  /«m  e  t Me  * 

y  Ad  tmqwrnlum  M(  perdition* 
«M  cm  dotardi*.    Luilpreod,  ii.  C 

II  Lttitptaud,  iii.  1 1. 
•J  Krjdoardua, 


shty  years  following  the  dismemberment  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Empire.*  When  the  party  of  Sergius  tri- 
umphed by  the  elevation  of  Stephen  VII.,  himself  after- 
wards destined  to  a  violent  death,  the  body  of  their  late 
opponent  Fonnosus  was  savagely  disinterred,  clad  in 
the  Pontifical  robes,  placed  in  a  chair  of  state,  and 
saluted  with  a  ribald  mockery  of  homage.  After  these 
insults,  it  was  wantonly  mutilated  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  Some  fishermen,  who  dragged  it  to  land  a  few 
days  afterwards,  carried  it  to  the  Basilica  or  St.  Peter ; 
and  the  same  spirit  of  party  which  on  one  side  had 
prompted  base  and  unmanly  outrages  upon  a  lifeless 
enemy,  awakened  sufficient  credulity  on  the  other  to 
propagate  a  belief  that  as  the  holy  Corpse  was  carried 
once  more  to  its  tomb,  the  carved  Images  of  the  Saints 
which  decorated  the  Church,  stooped  from  their  niches 
ami  bowed  themselves  before  the  Coffin.t  The  disposal 
of  the  Tiara  soon  passed  from  the  hands  of  powerful  and 
profligate  Nobles  into  those  of  equally  powerful  and 
far  more  profligate  Women.}  The  influence  which 
Patrician  birth  and  well-tilled  coffers  bestowed  upon  the 
Roman  Theodora  was  greatly  heightened  by  her  sin- 
gular personal  beauty,  and  the  facility  with  which  she 
rendered  her  charms  subservient  to  her  ambition.  Her 
avowed  lover,  John  X.,  was  translated  by  her  intrigues 
from  the  Archbishopric  of  Ravenna  to  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  absence  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed  by  his  more  distant  pre- 
ferment :§  and  if  that  minion  did  not  atone  for  the 
scandal  to  which  his  unseemly  aggrandisement  gave 
birth,  by  any  distinguished  exhibition  of  piety  or  Priestly 
virtue,  he  at  least  earned  the  praiBe  of  a  brave  and 
skilful  General  by  his  operations  against  the  Saracens  on 
the  Garigliano.] 

Triumphant  over  all  his  competitors,  it  was  from  John 
X.  that  Berengcr  finally  received  the  Imperial  Crown  ; 
and  he  then  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  repose,  till  the  rest- 
less turbulence  of  the  Feudal  Lords,  most  of  whom  were 
largely  indebted  to  his  clemency  and  forbearance,  orga- 
nized a  new  conspiracy ;  the  object  of  which  was  his 
death,  and  the  transfer  of  his  Sceptre  to  Rodolph  King 
of  Transjurane  Burgundy.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
but  the  lenity  of  Berenger  only  encouraged  his  ungrateful 
Vassals  to  its  renewal.  A  hard  fought  action  near 
Verona  was  won  by  Rodolph ;  and  Berenger,  abandoned 
on  the  field  of  Battle,  and  devoid  of  all  means  of  escape, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  among  the  slain,  and 
covering  bis  body  with  his  shield,  lay  as  if  he  also  were 
a  corpse.  A  soldier  of  the  enemy  in  pursuit  pricked 
him  with  his  lance  ;  and  Berenger  having 
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•  Muratori,  while  reviewing  the  X»h  Cenlory  in  hii  Mana/i, 
ineffectually  attempts  to  discredit  the  •.tateroeois  of  Luitprand  and 
Baronius.  It  ihould  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  of  thove 
writers  so  damnatory  or  the  Pontificate,  one  was  a  Bishop,  the 
other  a  Cardinal. 

+  Luitprand,  i.  8. 

I  Quam  fatdiuim*  Roman*  Eet/ettf  faciei  qttnm  Romm  damf 
nmrtntur  potealmima  «r?<«  ac  nrdHUtima  Mrrrtncri,  tfuantm 
artUria  mularentur  $tdei,  darenlur  Epitcopi,  et,  quod  audita  for- 
rendum  el  m/andum  <U,  intruderentur  in  irdem  Petri  eorvm  ornom, 
Ptemdo-Ponlifieei,  qui  no*  war  nui  ad  cowgnanila  tantum  tempera 
in  Cola/ago  Romananan  Pontifiatm  tcripti.  Biironius  ad  ann.  912. 
a.  14. 

$  Thndone  autem  Glycaii  ment  prrxtrta,  nt  amaru  ductnfrrum 
mUitartDrum  inlrrpotitione,  quihue  Ratcnna  tequettratur  a  Romi, 
ranmmo  cencubilu  pottretur,  Ravnani 
palit,  cuegit  deterere,  Romanumque,  prth  *tfa$!t 
Luitprand,  ii.  13. 
a,  in  «i/d. 
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fortitude  to  remain  without  motion,  escaped  the  death- 
blow which  would  have  followed  if  he  had  shown  signs 
of  animation.  At  nightfall,  he  effected  his  retreat  to 
Verona,  and  from  that  City,  ever  faithful  in  allegiance, 
he  might  have  again  advanced  to  victory,  but  for  an  act 
of  unequalled  baseness  and  perfidy.  Flamberl,  a  Noble 
Veronese,  was  bound  to  the  Emperor  by  strong  ties  of 
private  attachment,  cemented  by  the  holy  rites  of  the 
Church,  for  Berenger  had  lately  held  his  Vassal's  son 
at  the  Baptismal  font.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
motives  which  prompted  this  traitor  to  listen  to  propo- 
sals for  the  assassination  of  his  friend  and  Sovereign ; 
and  to  remain  unmoved  in  his  foul  determination  even 
after  Berenger  had  discovered  and  forgiven  the  intended 
crime.  The  Emperor  having  gently  expostulated  with 
him  on  its  atrocity,  and  sought  to  awaken  a  remembrance 
of  past  affection,  accompanied  with  the  following  words 
the  presentation  of  a  golden  cup  of  costly  price  :  "  Drink 
the  contents  to  my  health  and  friendship,  and  keep  the 
container."*  In  order  to  prove  his  generous  abandon- 
ment of  all  suspicion  after  this  touching  interview, 
Berenger  slept  that  night,  without  his  customary  sen- 
tinels, in  a  summer-house  near  the  Cathedral.  Yet 
unmoved  either  by  remorse,  or  by  these  lender  manifes- 
tations of  his  Sovereign's  confidence,  Flambert,  accom- 
,  by  a  retinue  of  armed  followers,  met  him  on  the 
w  as  he  repaired  to  Mass ;  and  approaching  with 
outward  marks  of  respect,  as  if  to  receive  his  embrace, 
6labbed  him  to  the  heart  It  was  too  late  to  arrest  the 
blow,  but  the  assassin  and  his  accomplices  were  instantly 
cut  to  pieces  :  and  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Emperor 
which  stained  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
was  long  believed  in  Verona  to  be  indelible  by  human  art.t 
Two  years  of  anarchy  succeeded  this  most  nefarious 
conspiracy.  The  Lombards  had  despised  and  cast  away 
a  King  whose  great  qualities  were  tempered  by  a  gentle- 
ness neither  merited  nor  understood  in  the  unhappy 
times  upon  which  he  was  thrown ;  and  on  no  occasion 
has  the  moral  of  the  well-known  Fable  of  Msop  been 
more  distinctly  illustrated  than  by  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  during  the  interregnum  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  Berenger  that  the  Hungarians  made 
that  disastrous  iiuroad  upon  Pa\ia  which  we  have 
already  noticed ;  and  the  enemiea  of  the  deceased 
Emperor  alleged  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  invaders 
were  set  in  motion  by  his  wish  to  employ  them  against 
his  insurgent  subjects.  Their  ravages  were  unsuccess- 
fully opposed  by  Rodolph ;  and  the  fickle  Lombards, 
who  had  invited  him  to  overthrow  their  late  Prince,  now 
abandoned  his  cause  no  less  suddenly  and  unreasonably 
than  they  I  lad  at  first  cs|x>uscd  it.  The  vacant  Crown  was 
offered  to  another  Pretender,  Hugh  then  King  of  Pro- 
vence ;  who  having  secured  this  new  prize  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  half-brother  Lambert,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
of  his  sister  Hermcngerda,  the  powerful  widow  of  a  Mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  chased  Rodolph  back  to  Burgundy ;  and 

•  Then*  words,  which  are  Liritprand's,  arc,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
pointedly  turned  to  have  been  really  spoken.  Amaru  Sa/ntittme 
mem  cnmti  qttod  najinelur  bibilo,  quoit  eontinet  Mateto.  (ii,  19  .)  But 
whence  does  Sismondi  derive  thutc  which  ke  ho*  given  ?  Que  cerYe 
toupe  ml  entre  tout  h  gage  ite  f  oubli  4c  voire  fmtte  et  it  voir*  rr/evr 
a /a  vertM.  Prettez  la  rl  mppe/ex  -  tviu  Que  voire  Bmperew  ett  U 
parrain  de  voire  JUt.  (Rep.  It.  ch.  i.)  Perhaps  there  it  not  another 
instance  in  which  lite  admirable  Uixtorian  last  mentioned  ha*  fallen 
into  the  common  French  error  of  auhstitutiug  that  which  he  fanciea 
imgbt  to  have  been  aaid,  for  that  which  a  nearly  contemporary 
authority  anerts  to  have  I 

f  Lultpraad,iL20. 
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cither  at  thai  time,  or  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  purchased  Anna  if 
his  future  abstinence  from  Italy,  by  a  cession  of  the  throne  IuIJ- 
of  Aries.*  The  sole  views  of  the  new  King  were 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  secure  despotism ;  and, 
one  by  one,  his  chief  Vassal*  were  sacrificed  either  to  his 
suspicions  or  his  revenge ;  almost  the  earliest  of  his 
victims  being  that  brother  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
sovereignty.  The  plundered  fiefs  of  the  Italian  Nobles 
were  bestowed  upon  Provencals,  implicitly  devoted  to 
their  master's  will ;  the  richest  Ecclesiastical  benefices 
were  occupied  by  his  Bastards ;  and  more  than  one  of 
his  mistresses  received  the  donation  of  an  Abbey  in  re- 
compense for  her  dishonour.  Luitprand,  who  was  bred 
in  his  Court,  and  who  records  his  vices  with  geotleness 
and  palliation,  extolling  on  the  other  hand  the  patronage 
which  he  bestowed  on  Learning,  admits  that  his  great 
fault  was  addiction  to  women ;  and  he  tells  us  of  three 
favourites,  who  influenced  him  at  the  same  lime  by  the 
possession  of  widely  different  characters  of  beauty,  and 
whom  the  amorous  monarch  distinguished,  according  to 
their  voluptuousness,  their  ardour,  or  their  dignity,  by 
the  names  of  Venus,  Semele,  and  Juno.f 

Eagerly  seeking  to  counterbalance  by  the  contraction 
of  foreign  alliances  the  domestic  hatred  which  he  was 
conscious  bis  tyranny  must  engender,  Hugh,  not  long 
after  his  accession,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Greek 
Emperor  llomanus.  The  mission  was  attended  with  a 
remarkable  and  somewhat  grotesque  incident.  Among 
the  presents  which  the  Envoy,  Luitprand's  Father,  was 
instructed  to  convey,  were  two  powerful  dogs  of  a  rare 
breed.  The  Eastern  Despot  on  giving  audience,  was 
clad  in  a  light,  effeminate  attire,  to  which  the  Dogs  bad 
never  been  accustomed ;  and  probably  mistaking  the 
Sovereign  for  a  wild  beast,  in  pursuance  of  their  instinct, 
they  sprang  upon  him  ferociously,  and  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  on  his  very  throne,  but  for  the  timely  in- 
tervention  of  his  attendants.) 

The  undisputed  possession  of  Lombard  y  was  little 

*  A  Provencal  lVoverb  record*  the  facility  with  which  Hugh 
obtained  Ihe  Crown  of  Lombardy.  U  a  (Ii  recn  cowune  le  R*f 
Uuguel.  Blair  places  the  cession  of  Aries  and  its  uaiua  with  True, 
jurane  Burgundy  in  the  year  retained  in  the  teat.  By  some  other 
anthonties  it  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  931,  933,  or  even  914. 


mft. 

I 
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t  Uutprand's  Fa 
with  a  natural  and 


turn  propter 

the  Greek  Emperor  by  the  Dogs,  he  says,  Putt  enim  onod  &*m  Avar, 
Qrtemrum  more,  thrritln  (t/kerietro)  opertum,  Ad&ttuque  aanhh 
(eanet)  riderunt  indntum,  non  Jkamxncm  ted  montlrum  o/io»»d  f<da- 
eertnl.  (iii.  5.)  Ttterutrum,  which  the  transcriber  or  the  printer  fcju 
converted  in  Ihe  above  passage  into  Cherulrum,  is  explained  by 
Du  Conge,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  Isidore,  and  IVrtullun,  ta 
be  a  sort  of  female  cloak,  worn  in  Summer,  it  M*u,  wheocc  it*  name. 
Hi/./TfM  u>  the  word  used  by  the  LXX  tor  the  vetf,  as  the  Kn^luh 
Translation  give*  it,  with  which  Rebecca  cover*  herself  oa  Inaar/a 
ipproach,  ( Ge 


s  Father  was  seat  ambassador,  a*  the  Bi.hop  reUfri 
amiable  pride,  tmm  propter  moevm  prakMrm, 
vrbnnitatem.    In  his  account  of  the  attack  uroa 


axiv.  65.)  and  again,  in  lika  manner,  ia 
Gaa/tefVi,  v.  7.  A  striking  instance  of  the  danger  of  a  single  falaa 
preconception  is  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  generally  root! 
accurate  authors  of  L'Art  dt  vtnfier  ttt  Dnlet  have  treated  thu  inci- 
dent. Remain,  they  say,  parut  mret)  awe  esaeev  de  ptJiue  sua  h 
evmrroit  tie  mm* ire  qm'a  peine  ttptt  r—ivwf-on  sen  xntnge.  Cftott  pat 
etmtrrjMent  en  itver.  (iL  9.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  learned 
Benedictine*  imagined  thai  the  dogs  were  most  likely  to  mi'tiVe 
the  Km  poor  for  a  wild  beast  in  consequence  of  his  being  covered 
with  hair.  Without  looking  further,  therefore,  they  converted 
rheritlrttm  into  a  fur  peliaee,  and  regardle-s  of  its  etymology  they 
deduced  from  that  dress  of  their  own  invention  that  the  Embassy 
sreurred  in  Winter ;  when  in  fact  the  Emperor,  like  the 
•    :,;     rme,  wai  i-er- 
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calculated,  however,  to  sate  the  excited  ambition  of 
Hugh ;  anil,  but  for  a  single  act  of  haughty  and  intem- 
perate violence,  it  is  probable  that  a  more  glittering  prize 
might  have  fallen  to  his  share.    The  power  and  the 
infamy  which  Theodora  had  long  enjoyed  at  Home  were 
bequeathed  by  her  in  due  season  to  her  daughter 
Marozia,  a  successor  well  fitted  to  maintain  both  those 
hereditary  possessions.*    By  a  first  marriage,  Marozia 
had  added  to  her  former  vast  wealth  the  rich  fief  of 
Camerino;  and  when  upon  the  death   of  Alberic 
its  Count,  she  renewed  the  nuptial  contract  with  Guido, 
at  that  time  Duke  of  Tuscany,  elder  brother  of  Lam- 
bert and  half-brother  of  King  Hugh,  she  obtained 
sufficient  power  to  surprise  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
to  imprison  the  Pontiff  whom  the  blind  passion  of  her 
lute  mother  had  raised  to  the  Tiara;  to  put  hit  brother 
to  death  before  his  eyes ;  to  abridge  his  own  days  by 
poison ;  and  to  nominate  as  his  successor  one  of  her 
own  Bastards,  to  whom  the  public  voice  ascribed  Pope 
S«rgius  III.  as  Father.   Tempted,  perhaps,  by  the  test 
of  an  illicit  and  forbidden  connection,  Marozia,  when  a 
second  time  widowed,  tendered  her  hand  to  the  brother 
of  her  late  consort;  and  Hugh,  undeterred  by  the  no- 
toriety of  her  general  gallantries,  eagerly  accepted  an 
invitation  which  appeared  to  place  both  Rome  and  the 
Imperial  title  at  his  command. f   The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a  magnificence  which  did  but  heighten 
their  infamy;  and  at  a  banquet  not  many  days  after 
their  conclusion,  the  young  Alberic,  son  of  Marozia  by 
ber  first  husband,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  attend 
and  to  offer  feudal  service  to  his  Step-father.    It  was 
his  duty  to  present  a  water-vessel  to  the  King;  and 
either  from  awkwardness,  or  not  improbably  from  design, 
having  spilt  its  contents  over  the  Bridegroom,  he  was 
insulted  by  an  angry  blow.J    The  high-spirited  youth, 
fired  by  this  ^reat  Indian  it  y,  appealed  to  his  Countrymen, 
asking  "  Whether  their  former  Slaves,  the  Burgundians, 
should  now  be  their  Rulers      whether  Rome  were 
indeed  so  deeply  degraded  as  to  submit  to  the  chains  of 
a  Strumpet  ?'   The  Citizens  were  roused  to  arms  by 
these  words  ;  Hugh  escaped  their  fury,  but  Marozia  was 
seized  and  immured  in  a  Monastery:  and  Alberic, 
during  the  remaining  two-and-twenty  years  of  his  life, 
swayed  the  government  of  Rome,  either  as  Patrician 
or  Consul ;  nominated  and  controlled  the  Popes;  and 
bequeathed  his  title  and  his  power  to  a  Son,  Octavian, 
who  merged  the  first  in  the  Pontificate  as  John  XII., 
and  afterwards  lost  both  by  his  unparalleled  enormities. 
The  tyranny  of  Hugh  was  increased  by  this  ignomi- 
failure ;  but  the  Lombards  shorn  of  all  power  did 


dint  Aaauf  maJni,  sthi  turn  m/tem  nttjuaUt,  Ptrmm 
intrtin  prampttort:  Luitprand,  ii.  13. 
+  Denina  has  nm  juat  remarks  upon  this  disgraceful  jwmlering 
of  Honour  to  Ambition.  Bt—gn*  crrdrrt  the  i«  ornet  tempo  rtmetti 
drlie  femmtne  non  fosse  appresto  i  grand\fCun  prrgtu  rmestitmifti/e,  r 
che  te  donne  anete  passnti  i  verdt  anni  nun  perdrssero  Camitr  de' 
maritt,  t  ftmtsfmente  eJki  ii  tlettderio  aTstcerrscrr  A>  statu  tupcrtuf 
•gni  mttn  rmorit,  JbW.  tMalw,  be  4.  p.  25.  Tit*  reader  cannot 
ke  it  a  kiu  for  a  much  more  modern  application  of  the  ilwrc  «trikiug 
ward*. 

1   Correxione  vtnmtnte  poco  convenient*  a  usaru  da  un  Re. 

Id.   A.  p.  84. 

t  Luitpmnd  malcri  Alberic  etyraolMrise  at  tome  length  upon  the 
name  of  the  Hurgundiana,  and  he  conclude*  with  certain  derivations, 
awakening  a  euapirion  that  gotirmaniHt*  was  among  the  vices  of 
King  Hugh.  Eye  mrfnM  srsst  (tinn,  i.e.  per  tapientiam,  roi  Bur- 
gundx>»  quasi  gurgulionea  appeffo;  rti  ifsmd  ob  superinnm  Mo  girt- 
ture  htpsanttr  ;  rrl,  quod  eertms  est,  fuod  tdacilati,  pur  per  gulun 
-  isimts  indu.'ymnt.  (lii.  12,) 
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not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  attempt  their  own  deli-  Anoal*  of 
verance.    One  only  of  their  great  Feudatories  retained  Italy, 
his  ancient  estates;  Berenger,  a  maternal  Grandson  of 
the  late  Emperor,  who  was  permitted  to  hold  nominal 
dominion  over  the  Marqui&ate  of  Ivrea,  his  Step-mother 
Hermengarda,  Hugh's  sister,  being  invested  with  the 
real  government  during  his    minority.     No  sooner, 
however,  had  this  youth  advanced  to  manhood  than  his 
subjects  eagerly  regarded  him  as  their  deliverer  from  gV^ 
the  yoke  of  the  Lombard  usurjwr.    The  ready  suspicion  tory  of  Be- 
ef Hugh  awakened  him  to  this  danger :  and  secret  orders  render  II. 
were  already  issued  to  seize  Berenger  and  his  Consort,  Hi»  night 
and  to  tear  out  the  eyes  of  the  former,  when  the  y  outhful  *°  °*f" 
pair,  warned  of  these  savage  intentions,  crossed  the 
lenders  of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  depth  of  winter  and 
during  the  advanced  pregnancy  of  the  Marchioness,  and 
threw  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the  protection  of 
Otho  the  Great,  at  that  lime  King  of  Germany.  They 
were  received  with  courtesy;  and  although  no  open 
assurance  of  support  was  immediately  offered,  it  was 
manifest  from  the  freedom  with  which  Berenger  was 
permitted  to  assemble  round  him  all  discontented  fugi- 
tives from  Italy,  that  no  obstacle  would  be  raised  against 
any  enterprise  in  which  the  overthrow  of  Hugh  might 
be  contemplated. 

Five  years  elapsed  before  the  projects  of  the  exiled  He  invades 
Prince  were  ripe  for  execution.    Meantime,  so  skilfully  I*aly. 
bad  he  negotiated  with  the  Lombards,  so  secretly  had     *•  D* 
he  compassed  his  designs,  and  so  general  was  the  disaf-  945. 
fection  from  Hugh,  that  when  Berenger  entered  Italy 
his  ranks  were  swelled  at  every  step  of  his  advance,  and 
the  Tyrant  was  unable  to  muster  a  sufficient  force  to 
confront  him.    Contrary  to  the  most  frequent  usage  in  Deixntioa 
History,  Hugh,  although  deposed,  was  suffered  to  live,  uCHugh. 
and  he  retired  to  a  Monastery  of  his  own  erection  in 
Burgundy.    The  assembled  Nobles,  acting  on  their 
customary  policy  of  weakening  the  powers  of  Royalty 
by  a  division  of  prerogative,  proclaimed  Lothaire,  son  Lothaita 
of  Hugh,  King,  hut  confided  the  executive  to  Berenger.  King. 
Far,  however,  from  being  content  with  this  virtual 
Sovereignty,  the  ambition  of  Berenger  stopped  not  short 
till  he  was  even  in  name  also  a  King ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  played  most  foully  for  his  prize.  Lothaire  He  is 
is  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  order ;  and  the  : 
murderer  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
widow  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Rodolph  of  Burgundy,  to 
a  marriage  with  his  own  son  Adelbert.    The  injured 
Queen,  whom  virtue  no  less  than  beauty  had  rendered 
an  Idol  among  her  subjects,*  indignantly  rejected  this 
unnatural  union,  although  urged  upon  her  with  brutal  V™"?** 
severity  ;t  and  found  means  to  escape  from  a  prison  on  Ad^*^°* 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  in 
consequence  of  her  resistance.    Crossing  the  Lake  by 
night  in  a  small  boat,  with  a  single  female  attendant, 
she  concealed  herself  for  a  few  days  in  a  neighbouring 
wood ;  and  when  hunger  compelled  her  to  look  for 
other  refuge,  it  was  opened  to  her  in  the  Castle  of  a 
relation,  the  Marquis  d'Esle,  at  Canoza.    Her  retreat, 


•  Dum  abnvertt,  mnoeens  eapta  fml,  diversts  angustntn  crmcintt- 
but,  caps/Us  nmriri  distraetis,  frrauenter  pig  mi  txmsjuulm  rt  min- 
ima. Struvii  Corpus  Hi*.  Grrmu  245.  and  the  authorities  tlirre 
cited.  The  above  patsage  it  borrowed  by  ~ 
Abbot  of  Clugni,  file  S.Adeikeidu,  tor  the  J 
•iter  her  death. 

f  firjmam  Z'ro  amaln/rm,  ru/lu  drccram,  consitm  frtn-idam, 
mormn  OOTM4  hemttlalt  voMi  prmre/aram,  ei  rrgah  atermn  alavo- 

San.  ad  aim.  961. 
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speedily  discovered  and  invested  by  Be- 
renger ;  ami  she  might  again  have  fallen  under  the 
grasp  of  her  persecutor,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Otho.  The  promise  of  her  hand,  and  of  the  throne  of 
Italy  as  her  portion,  roused  the  King  of  Germany  to 
her  rescue ;  and  crossing  the  Alps  with  a  large  army,  he 
relieved  Canoza,  celebrated  his  nuptials  within  its  towers, 
and  then  advanced  without  resistance  to  Pavia,  where 
Gnat  in-  he  was  crowned,  together  with  his  Bride.  The  troubles 
vade*  Italy,  of  his  native  dominions,  however,  recalled  him  to  Ger- 
many after  a  few  months  devoted  to  his  Italian  con- 
quests; and  before  his  departure  Berenger.by  a  cession 
of  the  March  of  Treviso,  the  German  key  of  Lom- 
bardy,  obtained  confirmation  in  a  feudatory  Crown,  and 
did  homage  to  Otho  as  his  Lord.*  Ten  years  of  Buf- 
fering followed  under  his  renewed  sway,  till  the  bril- 
Granti  th«  Hani  triumphs  achieved  by  Otho  over  his  nearer  enemies 
feudal        enabled  htm  to  pay  attention  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 

ItdTto  Be- which  bur8t  from  0,1  Ita,y;  from  ,he  ^I*'  whom 
*enger  II.    Berenger  had  attempted  to  despoil,  no  less  than  from 

A.  d.     his  own  subjects.  Aguin  passing  the  Alps,  Otho  pressed 
961.     bis  march,  unopposed,  on  Milan,  where  he  once  more 
received  the  Iron  Crown  ;  and  hastening  on  to  Rome, 
Oiboerown.  ne  WM  now  circled  with  that  of  the  Empire  by  John  XII. 
It  rZT"  Thc  c*P,ure  of  Berenger  soon  afterwards,  and  his  trans- 
l)<-t  Krone-    ftr  to  Monaslic  delusion  nt  Bamberg,  relic  veil  thc 
mwa  uf  Be-  conqueror  from  the  danger  of  immediate  rivalry ;  and 
rcu^r  11.   the  permanent  annexation  to  Germany  of  thc  Imperial 
Annexation  Title,  (which,  notwithstanding  the  many  Pretenders 
ofi!:e  Impe-  who  assumed  it,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  vir- 
riJ  Title  to  tually  in  abeyance  since  the  deposition  of  Charles  thc 
Germany.    Fat,)  accompanied  the  temporary  reunion  of  Italy  to 
that  Kingdom,  and  brought  thc  glories  of  Otho  to  their 
summit.    From  his  lime  to  that  of  Maximilian  I.,  in 
1M8,  no  Sovereign  of  Germany  aftsumed  the  style  of 
Emperor  until  he  had  been  formally  crowned  by  the 
Pope  ;  and  Maximilian  gave  the  first  example  of  partial 
emancipation  from  that  thraldom  by  declaring  himself 
Emperor  Elect. 

Obscure  as  arc  the  Annals  of  Rome  during  thc  Xth 
Century,  it  is  plain  that  the  Kings  of  Italy  never 
established  authority  within  her  walls.  Some  faint 
gleams  of  independence  shoot  across  the  general  dark- 
ness, and  a  misty  Image  of  Republicanism  may  be 
occasionally  discovered  struggling  with  the  Anarchy 
by  which  the  Eternal  City  was  convulsed.  The  Popes, 
although  not  Sovereigns,  were  at  least  great  Feudal 
Intritaoe*  of  Lords ;  and  John  XI I.  soon  discovered  that  in  Otho  he 
1 X11-  was  really  mastered  by  a  Conqueror,  whom  he  had  in- 
vited for  his  deliverance  from  thraldom  which  Berenger 
had  only  menaced.  Secretly  entering  into  a  League 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  the  dethroned  King,  he  first 
stimulated  the  Roman  populace  to  insurrection  ;  and 


State  of 

UlJIllL'. 


I.  0, 


then,  at  the  approach  of  Otbo  with  an  overpowering  Aaate 
force,  hastily  abandoned  the  Vatican,  and  rented  to  % 
Capua.    The  Emperor  summoned  a  Council  after  hh  v-v« 
flight,  and  feigning  surprise  at  thc  Pontiff's  absence, 
inquired  in  what  place  the  Head  of  the  Chaith.  who  *■ 
ought  to  preside  in  that  Assembly,  was  now  to  be  found. 
He  was  answered  by  a  Cardinal,  who  den  on  need  the 
fugitive  as  guilty  of  crimes  from  which  human  nslare 
revolts,  and  which  the  remarkable  language  of  the 
times  affirms  to  be  so  black,  that  the  author  of  them 
would  blush  if  he  heard  even  Player*  accused  of  their 
commission.*    Every  mouth  furnished  some  addition 
to  the  hideous  catalogue  of  guilt ;  and  the  modern  rraik  r 
may  perhaps  smile  at  the  mixture  of  conventional  offence 
with  moral  atrocity  which  formed  the  sum  of  accusation. 
One  declared  that  John  had  celebrated  Mass  without 
communicating ;  that  he  had  ordained  a  Deacon  in  a 
stable,  and  consecrated  as  Bishop  a  Boy  ten  vean  of 
age  ;  another  that  he  had  frequently  committed  Simony, 
and  publicly  hunted  ;  a  third,  that  he  had  girt  hinvu!t~ 
with  a  sword,  and  worn  a  helmet  and  cuirass ;  and  a 
fourth  that  he  had  neglected  Matins,  and  never  Pencil 
himself  with  the  Cross.    Indecorous,  doubtless,  as  were 
these  several  acts,  unfitting  the  exalted  and  venerable 
station  filled  by  thc  delinquent,  and  involving  great  and 
heavy  blame,  they  still  can  scarcely  be  thought  deserving 
enumeration  among  the  charges  which  follow.  Juan 
had  savagely  mutilated  some  of  his  most  dignified 
Clergy ;  he  had  wantonly  committed  many  acta  of  in- 
cendiarism ;  he  had  polluted  the  most  holy  places  with 
thc  foulest  varieties  of  lust;  and  scarcely  an  altar  ex- 
isted in  Rome  which  had  not  flowed  with  blood,  and 
been  desecrated  by  rape  and  adultery.    It  might 
unnecessary  to  accumulate  any  further  charge, 
perjury,  sacrilege,  incest,  and  murder  were  stiSi' 
established ;  yet  one,  we  are  told,  still  remained;  aad 
the  universal  voice  of  Ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  Secular, 
pronounced  by  acclamation,  that  the  Pope  had  pledged 
a  health  to  the  Devil ;  and  while  amusing  himself  with 
a  dice-box,  hail  invoked  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  outer 


Pngnn  Deities,  for  a  lucky  east.  The  Emperor  Ibr 
warded  these  accusations  to  the  Pontiff  ;  ami  is  hat 
Letter  he  appears  to  have  been  more  deeply  impressed 


a.  o. 
963. 


*  Luitprand  telU  an  ammdng  ttory  of  an  intrigue  between  Walla, 
Qncvn  uf  Berenger  II.,  awl  a  Chaplain,  to  whom  the  education  of 
her  daughter  wai  intrusted.    The  unfortunate  lover,  while  crossing 
.  ens  night  to  his  Miatraa'a  ch».nUr,  wis  »eiied  in  the  Palace  Court 
by  tuna  walchxtogt,  and  detected  in  counquence  of  hi*  cries  and 
-  arvtianjftea.    The  Queen  adroitly  penuaded  ber  huaband  that  the 
.  Pri**t's  design*  wan  addreawd  to  use  of  bar  attendant! ;  and  Be- 
rvager  contented  himself  by  taking  turn  precautions  for  the  Chap- 
lain's future  observance  ot  hii  vow  of  Chastity.   The  Iliatoriun 
impke.  that  Walla  had  g.H-1  ream*,,  fur  her  attachment ;  yet  trom 
the  following  description  these  wrre  assuredly  not  to  le  found  ui  the 
outer  man  ;  tialurd  bmrm,  aiure  futtgtneum,  riuticum,  tttijrnun, 
it,  toriarum,  durum,  uU/otim,  prtutcum,  intammm 
(v.  11 )    -  My  UUtreu  with  .  nwnster  ia  in 


with  horror  at  thc  last  two  charges  than  at  any  of  that 
predecessors. t   John  boldly  denied  the  authority  of  Ike 
Council,  and  threatened  its  members  with  exoomrnnni- 
cation  ;  but,  on  non-appearance  after  a  second  summons, 
he  was  deposed,  and  the  vacancy  supplied  by  the  election  Hit  * 
of  Leo  VI 1 1.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Otbo  exacted  »*> 
a  most  important  oath  from  the  Conclave ;  that  thrj 
won  hi  ne^rr  in  iiiuirr  elect  a  l  opc  veitnotit  trie  rrrevtCTi* 
consent  of  himself  or  his  successors.  *    No  sooner,  bow- 
ever,  had  the  Imperial  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
Capital,  than  the  memory  of  Alberic  revived  attachment 
to  his  undeserving  Son;  and  John,  being  readmitted n*** 
in  spite  of  the  recent  solemn  pledge,  inflicted  barb* rot" 
punishments  upon  his  enemies,  and  prepared  the  City 

•  Talia  de  nbii  lamtjur  ottcctna  prulu/rrvnt,  ul  n  dr  Ataffwi" 
dicrmtur  eeeu  rerreuH,Uam  mgrrtrrnJ.  L.iiit|iraod,  vi.  9.  Hutr 
eave  in  this  passage  probably  may  be  rendered  more  tccuitt*  ] 
iltmAini*. 

f  LnitpruMl  sm  present  at  this  Council,  and  interpreted  Ota* ' 
Getvaan  speecli  slncli  the  Italian*  did  nut  nnder*>t.ia4).  HuiiurV.i 
are  Oiuto/i  in  amnrrm  r  mvjn  kdn$ie  auri  lam  C/rrtci  qmv*  iaw» 
i,  (vi.  8.)  aad  the  Empeior,  in  his  Letter  aftarwaal*, 
I  forcibly  upoa  that  absurd  act  uf  profane  folly  than  ufw 
■ny  other  charge,  dinmi  H  almd  <md$t*  cum  ktrridmm,  *c  (ri.  »•) 
I  Luitprand,  ri  6.  Baromi  Annml.  AVe/.  oaf  mm.  963. 
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for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Bat  hit  insane  career  of 
terminated  by  an  appropriate 
uHerous  assignation,  be  fell  by 
aa  uncertain  band.  Luitprand  indeed,  without  the 
smallest  misgiving,  and  from  reasons  which  he  deemed 
irrefragable,  adverts  that  the  fatal  blow  was  struck  by 
the  Devil ;  who  also  prevented  hia  victim  and  disciple 
from  receiving  the  Viaticum.*  If  this  were  really  so, 
it  was  but  an  evil  and  ungrateful  return  for  the  singular 
corapi intent  which  John  had  paid  him ;  and  we  may  bo 
liermitted  to  incline  to  another  and  a  lets  marvellous 
belief,  which  attributes  the  stroke  to  the  merited  ven- 
geance of  the  husband  whom  the  Pope  was  dishonouring. 

The  deuih  of  this  monster  did  not  abate  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Romans  to  the  Anti|x>pe,  as  they  termed 
Leo;  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  a  new  election, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Benedict  V.  The  sword 
of  the  Emperor  annulled  that  choice,  and  the  Puppet 
whom  tbe  Church  still  acknowledges  as  her  legitimate 
brad  in  the  series  of  the  descendants  of  St.  Peter,  was 
competed  to  strip  himself  of  his  Pontifical  habits  in  the 
Lateral),  to  acknowledge  his  usurpation,  to  surrender  bis 
1'astimU  atslf  to  be  broken  by  his  successful  rival,  and  to 
bury  himself  in  exile  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  On  tbe 
death  of  both  Leo  and  Benedict  the  struggle  was  re- 
newed; and  John  XIII.,  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
wane  in  Germany,  was  chased  from  Rome,  and  passed 
*ut  months  as  a  wanderer  iu  Campania.  Otho,  at 
length,  indignant  at  this  fresh  disobedience,  reentered 
y  in  arms,  severely  chastised  his  refractory  subjects, 
liuar  from  their  grave,  horned  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
the  remains  of  a  deceased  Roman  Prarfect,  who  had 
authorized  the  outrages  against  the  Pope,  ignoininiously 
paraded  the  similar  reigning  Magistrate,  mounted  with 
his  face  to  the  tail  of  an  ass,  through  the  public  streets, 
then  delivered  him  to  scourging  nnd  imprisonment,  and 
visited  his  colleagues,  the  mock  Tribunes  and  Consuls, 
with  either  death  or  banishment 

The  authority  of  Otho  the  Great  was  always  more 
firmly  established  in  Northern  Italy  than  in  tbe  Pro- 
of the  South ;  and  his  sway  therefore  was  pro. 


portionately  milder  in  Lombard y  than  at 
Without  dispossessing  the  Feudal  Lords,  or 
farm  ally  regulating  their  privileges,  he 
their  hitherto  unrestrained  authority  by  encouraging  the 
Order  of  Citizens  in  the  great  Towns ;  and  he  thus 
scattered  tbe  first  seeds  of  municipal  government,  which, 
in  many  instances,  after  a  long  straggle,  were  to  germi- 
nate into  Liberty.  Apulia  and  Calabria  meantime  were 
Mill  appendages  to  the  Eastern  Empire;  but  their 
Nobles  submitted  with  reluctance  to  that  foreign  Vas- 
salage ;  and  Otho,  willing  to  profit  by  their  disaffection, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  some  appearance  of 
rightful  claim  to  their  future  allegiance,  demanded  for 
his  son  the  hand  of  Theophania,  a  step-daughter  of  tbe 
Kmperor  Nicephorus.  The  pride  of  the  phantom 
(«sars  disdained  foreign  nuptial  alliances;  ami  France 
was  the  only  nation  permitted  to  boast  legal  exception 
from  this  loolish  and  arrogant  policy  of  the  Bi 


•  «WA*_  

t'rrt,  u  Irmponbai  odea  a  DiaboU  eti  pri 
tpatiwm  rodem  til  vufuere  mortuat.  Srd 


vtri  i 
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«W;rmw.  (vi.rrp.  all ) 
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who  had  already  given  offence  by  the  assumption  of  Auaala  of 
tbe  Imperial  tide,  was  at  first  haughtily  rejected;  and  Ir- 
itis ambassador,  the  Historian  Luitprand,  (who  has 
written  a  particular  and  very  curious  narrative  of  his 
mission,*)  was  imprisoned  in  violation  of  all  civilized 
national  usages.    To  these  indignities  an  act  of  perfidy 
was  added,  which  roused  Otho  to  arms ;  for  Nicephorus 
aftcrwurds,  feigning  consent  to  the  proposals,  seised  the 
deputation  appointed  to  receive  his  daughter  in  Calabria, 
and  treacherously  massacred,  or  transported  in  chains  to  : 
Constantinople,  the  Nobles  of  whom  in 
The  ill  success  of  the  war  in  which  this  needless  and  cfNuw-' 
impolitic  cruelty  involved  Nicephorus  occasioned  a  con-  P' 
spiracy,  which  led  to  his  murder;  and  Theophania  was 
the  pledge  of  Peace  by  which  his  successor,  John 
Zimisces,  purchased  the  renewed  friendship  of  the  Ger- 
man Court.  The  marriage  and  coronation  of  the  younger  Marmot  0( 
Otho,  now  associated  in  the  Empire,  were  celebrated  otho  if. 


great  pomp  at  Rome ;  and  that  City,  Ravenna,  T>*°- 
Pavin,  or  Capua,  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  lus  P*"""** 
Great  Father  till  he  returned  to  Germany  in  the  year    A<  D* 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  973. 


970. 


founded,  i«  largely  and  acutely  reviewed  by  Gibbon,  «h.  IviL 
!  remark  of  the  Brother  of  Nicephorus  to  Luitprand  was  very 


was 

The  1 

jointed  :  mnadito  rn  at  Porphyrnornila  l'vrpbyragmiti 
mueealmr.  (Ltgatoo  erf  Afc.  p.  130.)  Yet  it  was  implied  that  consent 
would  be  granted  pruvided  O:ho  bribed  high  enough. 

'  The  Fragment  by  Luitprand,  addressed  to  Otho  and  Adelaide, 
ia  among  the  mutt  interesting  and  cfitertainiag  rortnoriali  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Ambiisiador  win  treated  with  pmit  indignity, 
and  nt  length  strictly  confined  under  n  guard  during  several  months, 
to  a  most  imcomfurlable  honw,  which  had  beea  allotted  rather  Car 
his  prison  than  for  hit  residence.  Grievous  an  tbe  raurmun  which 
the  Bishop  utter*  relative  to  the  coarseness  and  scantiness  of  fare  to 
which  he  was  condemned  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  quirted  C 
i  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  its  Cookery.  The  f  " 
i  of  his  coaplainta.  Jcrmit  ad  ealnmitm 


qaod  Groreoram  cuius  ok  pint,  tttdtr,  gyatt  coMM4sti6»rm  nMs  tm- 
potuiti/e  /ait—polat  pro  opttmo  vino  oaltugo — cfriut  a/Ao  et  cepe 
bene  oleni,  oleo  rl  garo  torditia — Imittt  dohrem  meum  Imptrolor 
SanrimM  manere  magna,  mittent  mthi%  ex  d-ficatitttmti  ciini  svss, 
htrtlum  pinfuaa,  ex  quo  ipn  comeitrral ,  at  ho,  eepe,  porrii  lauli 
/iiraMlm,  fan  deldtalam,  quern  vutrat  tmm  menom  iwm  opUni, 
ul  qui  dtttctui  SontU  Imperotorit  fa  tut  at  rue  mom  creditu,  taltem 
Air  periprtlit  crt.trreli:  The  last  commendation,  no  doubt,  is 
airal ;  but  the  Bishop  soon  reverU  to  his  f 

1  **  . 

'/  et  nmt  divine 

piehu  parattrl  tn  comtpeela  meo  mm  tarn  adrenal  em  qui  trihalant 
me,  ana  miki  paratur  mart  forel  aeerpla.  Of  the  Kj>isco[ial  charac- 
ter  among  the  Onrks  he  formed,  and  on  (rood  ground,  a  very  lowly 
estimate.  In  owmj  Qrmcti,  verHmtem  d>co,  non  mmtior,  mm  rrprri 
/lOtinUi/rm  i'.jAtmpum :  tail  mmt*ia?  ounirnl  »»J«.  pammaetam 
(ship  bucuiij  m&i  oppomenlet,  bomtrnjae  lame  tilro  perm.' diet*  men 
tilmtet  tf  J  eurbtllemtet.  The  outraged  Ambaasador  revenged  him- 
wir  Tor  hie  ill  u*«gc  rnovt  chanu-terrrtically.  Finrt,  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  following  portrait  of  Nicephorus  as  he  ap- 
l*ned  at  hia  audience.  Hommem  aahe  monetrwotum,  pyjmmmm, 
capde  pmgnem  ahjae  oraloram  parvtiale  ta/ptnum,  boric  eurli,  lata, 
tpitm  el  wmjcoml  fadalam,  crrncr  dtgila/i  larpalam.  prutirilole  et 
drntitate  comarum  ealit  Jopum  (another  reading  gives  htrtam)  colore 
Allhioptin,  eat  per  mediam  nolit  otrarrere  modem,  renter  externum, 
noiibut  m  cum,  cojnt  ad  wnturom  ipmra  brerem  lomgimtmam,  eruri- 
bat  parram,  caleaml  pi-.libunjue  n^oa/rm,  vil/rno (byuuto)  ted  tumu 
veternooo,  vet  dimturmtate  ipai  ferlido  el  palltdo  omamento  indatum^ 
Stcfontu  eolcetmealu  eoletolam,  tiagai  prornerm,  iagemio  vufprm, 
periarn  tea  mrmdoao  Vfamem.  S»-eondly,  he  scrawled  on  the  walla 
of  his  chamber,  and  on  a  wooden  table,  which  seems  to  have  Iwcn  its 
i>naa[.al  turniuav,  nineteen  bald,  vituperative  hexameters;  and,  UoAly. 
be  turned  his  back  upon  Countantinople  with  the  folluwing  biner  vabj 
diction.  Hu  amtmpltt  rerubat,  texlo  Nonas  Octobrit,  bora  dm  mi , 
ex  UlA  quondam  opulrnlummi  el  ftorenluttmti,  name  famrlM,prrjart, 
mumdaee,  dolooi,  rapace,  eapuli,  arari,  cmodori  Cn  Halt  cam  dtotoale 
(guide)  aoro  hater  egrrorut;  diebatgae  gaadrogiala  el  wrm,  on- 
nondo,  ombalando,  eqmlandojtyajando,  utiendo,  taiptramdo,flendo, 
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History.  The  designs  which  the  lute  Emperor  meditated  upon 
Southern  Italy  were  openly  avowed  by  Otho  II.  so  soon 
as  he  was  disembarrassed  from  Civil  troubles  in  Ger- 
many, which  occupied  the  earlier  years  of  his  inglorious 
reign.  He  then  claimed  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
Consort  all  the  Apulian  and  Calahrian  possessions  of  the 
Oriental  Crown,  and  pouring  down  with  a  numerous 
army,  he  occupied  the  whole  country  to  the  verge  of  the 
sea,  and  for  a  while  pursued  his  operations  so  much  to 
the  detriment  of  his  enemy,  os  to  obtain  from  the  ready 
flattery  of  his  Courtiers  the  tide  of  the  "  I*ale  Death  of 
the  Saracens.M•  Near  the  village  of  Bassentello,  how- 
ever, he  was  encountered  by  an  allied  force  of  Greeks 
and  Saracens  ;  and  too  incautiously  following  up  a  suc- 
cessful charge  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  an  unbroken  reserve  of  the  enemy,  and 
routed  with  a  bloody  slaughter  of  Noble  followers,  and 
the  loss  of  almost  his  whole  army.  Abandoned  even 
by  his  body-guard,  and  with  his  horse  grievously 
wounded,  the  Emperor  fled  singly  to  the  shore ;  where 
preferring  captivity  under  a  civilized  conqueror  to  the 
hazard  of  massacre  by  Barbarians,  in  order  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  he  surrendered  to  the  Cap- 
lain  of  a  Greek  vessel  lying  at  anchor  within  sight. 
The  Greek  was  not  impenetrable  to  a  bribe,  and  being 
persuaded  to  make  sail  to  an  opportune  part  of  the 
coast,  he  permitted  the  captive  Emperor  to  establish 
communication  with  his  friends  on  shore  at  Rossano. 
The  price  of  treachery'  was  already  on  the  sands,  lading 
Beveral  mules  with  gold  ;  and  a  l»oat  under  some  specious 
pretext  approached  the  ship,  when  Otho  springing  from 
the  deck,  swain  to  the  friendly  bark,  seized  an  oar  with 
his  own  hand,  and  before  the  Greeks  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  gained  the  beach,  and  drove  before  him 
the  mules  and  their  rich  burden  to  the  mortification  of 
his  disappointed  captors,  t 

The  Calabrian  war  diverted  the  attention  of  the  lid 
Otho  from  the  distractions  of  Rome,  in  which  City,  not 
long  after  his  Fathers  death,  Benedict  VI.,  the  Pope 
reigning  under  the  Imperial  sanction,  had  been  trea- 
cherously seized  by  one  of  his  Cardinals,  and  starved  or 
strangled  in  a  vault  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
murderer  assumed  the  Tiara  under  the  name  of  Boni- 
VII.  lace  VII.,  and  during  a  short  reign  of  fourteen  days, 
stripped  a  rich  spoil  of  plate  and  jewels  from  the 
Churches;  and  then,  dreading  an  insurrection,  fled 
Death  of  his  booty  to  Constantinople.    Ten  years  after  the 

Otho  II.  commission  of  these  atrocities,  when  the  chagrin  con- 
a.  d.  sequent  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor  at  Bassentello 
981.  had  occasioned  his  death,  J  Boniface,  relying  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  Government  during  the 
minority  of  Otho  III.,  returned  to  Italy,  and  renewed 
his  course  of  crime.  A  second  Pope,  John  XIV.,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  cruelly  and  ambition  ;  and  the  assassin, 
thus  stained  with  double  homicide,  swayed  the  Church 
till  his  sudden  death,  after  nearly  a  year's  tyrannical 
rule,  saved  him  from  a  fierce  retribution  at  the  hands  of 
the  populace  of  Rome.  His  corpse  was  dragged  through 
the  streets,  subjected  to  every  extremity  of  outrage  and 

*  PaUiia  Mnn  Saraenumm.  Cknmictm  LairntKamenie,  p.  121. 
Otto  Frisingensis,  vi.  26. 

t  Dirmar,  CJiranimn,  p.  59.   Gobelinus  Persona,  Ml.  »L  c.  49. 

\  Some  authorities  speak  of  a  wound  which  Otho  It.  received 
bom  a  poiv>Ded  arrow  in  that  engagement,  under  which  he  lan- 
guished and  died :  but  such  a  hurt  must  have  incapacitated  him 
from  the  ({.rat  boilily  exertion  necessary  for  his  escape,  lie  night 
perlwps  be  so  woundid  ia  a  subsequent  action. 
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contumely, and  in  the  end  ignominiously  suipendcdirom  Asa*  4 
the  horse  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Constautine.  lujj. 

The  haired  against  Ecclesiastical  Government  which 
the  bloody  deeds  aud  oppression  of  Boniface  had  excited, 
contributed  to  the  temporary  elevation  of  Crescentiiu; 
one  of  those  ambiguous  personages  whom  our  ignorance 
of  details  permits  to  be  classed,  according  to  the  various 
prepossessions  of  his  Biographers,  either  as  a  lX-un- 
gogue  or  a  Patriot.  The  two  characters  are  indeed  no 
less  widely  remote  from  each  other  than  are  the  Anti- 
podes ;  but,  unhappily  for  the  fame  of  the  latter,  they 
may  too  often  appear  divided  by  very  thin  partitions; 
unless  we  are  admitted  near  enough  to  discern  with 
accuracy  to  what  extent  the  sordid  dregs  of  personal 
interest  or  ambition  have  been  sublimed  by  the  purifying 
fervour  of  more  generous  motives.  Under  the  rule  of 
Crescenlius,  the  Popes  were  deprived  of  all  Civil  pewit ; 
John  XV.  was  banished  and  recalled  at  his  pleasure; 
and  on  the  death  of  that  Pontiff,  a  Greek  Priest  under 
the  title  of  John  XVI.  wub  opposed  to  Gregory  V.,  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Family,  whom  Otho  had  Domi- 
nated. Crescenlius  appears  to  have  relied  on  succours  Haw 
from  Constantinople,  to  which  Court  he  pro  raised  Um11""^ 
fealty  of  Rome  as  the  price  of  alliance.  But  the  Greek  0ttt'"' 
Emperor  was  tardy  in  his  movements,  either  from  distrust 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  new  ally,  or  from  a  growing  jea- 
lousy of  the  Western  Church.  The  march  of  Otho 
upon  the  rebellious  Capital  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
rapid  and  uninterrupted,  and  his  resentment  upoa  en- 
tering its  walls  was  wreaked  most  deeply  and  bloodily. 
The  Ant i pope  was  put  to  death  after  barbarous  tortures 
and  mutilations ;  and  the  Consul,  who  had  retired  to  the 
Mole  of  Hadrian,  long  afterwards  distinguished,  on 
account  of  his  occupation  of  it,  as  the  Tower  of  Creseen- 
tius.  nnd  now  familiar  to  us  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ^ 
was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place  either  by  force  or  Li. 
fraud,  and  hurried  to  the  scaffold. 

His  death  was  not  long  unrevenged ;  but  the 
which  prompted  his  widow  Stephania  to  compass  the 
fall  of  Otho  HI.  are  no  leas  variously  and  uncertainly 
represented  than  is  the  character  of  Crescenlius  himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  after  she  had  been  exposed  to 
brutal  violation  by  the  German  soldiery,*  she  should 
succeed  in  captivating  the  Emperor  ;  yet  such  influence 
obtained  after  such  dishonour,  if  we  trust  to  some  autho- 
rities, afforded  fit  opportunity  for  perpetrating  her  de- 
signs of  vengeance.    Nor  is  our  difficulty  lessened  w  hen 
we  are  told  elsewhere, t  that  immediately  after  her 
husband's  execution,  she  listened  with  corresponding 
ardour  to  vows  of  attachment  from  him  by  whose  com- 
mand that  husband  had  perished :  till  roused  lo  fury  by  a 
denial  on  the  part  of  her  lover  to  advance  her  to  the 
dignity  of  Empress,  she  poisoned  him  either     P«- 0(  en* 
fumed  gloves  or  by  a  medical  potion.    Otho  died  with-  ^ 
out  children  in  his  twenty-second  year.    The  German  a 
writers  speak  of  him  with  exa^ircrotcd  praise  as  "  The  W 
Wonder  of  the  World ;"  a  swollen  title  for  the  just  at- 
tainment of  which  not  any  voucher  is  afforded  by  History, 
and  even  sufficient  lime  appears  to  have  been  wanting. 
Perhaps  somewhat  of  this  unmerited  eulogy,  bestowed 
bv  Ecclesiastics,  the  sole  Chroniclers  of  the  Age,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  devout  tenour  of  his  life.  He  confessed 
himself  to  St  Rotnualdo;  at  the  suggestion  of  thai  holy 
Ascetic  he  undertook  a  Pilgrimage  barefooted  lo  St. 
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flkMy.  Michael  of  Monte  Gargaro,  he  wore  a  robe  on  which 
were  embroidered  all  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  he  subscribed  himself  in  one  of  his  Diplomas, 
"  Servant  of  the  Apostles."  These  were  merits  of  no 
common  order  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

We  have  passed  in  silence  two  very  tragical  tales  con- 
nected witli  Italy  which  will  be  fouud  inmost  Histories  of 
Germany,  under  the  reigns  ofOlho  II.  and  II  I.  One  that 
Otho  II.,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Benedict  VJ.  and 
t.  'ttito  the  turbulence  of  the  Romans,  invited  all  the  Patricians 
t'V  II.  indiscriminately  to  a  splendid  Banquet  in  the  Vatican  ; 
-  U1'  and  that  when  his  guests  had  taken  their  places,  the  H all 
was  filled  with  armed  men,  who  commanded  the  ter- 
rified Nobles,  on  peril  of  their  lives,  not  to  move  trotn 
their  seats,  whatever  they  might  bear  or  see.  The  chief 
o|<]x>nents  of  the  Imperial  Government  were  then  cited 
by  name,  dragged  one  by  one  from  the  table,  and  mas- 
sacred before  the  eyes  of  their  companions.  After  litis 
butchery,  the  entertainment  proceeded  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  festivity.  The  second  story  relates  to  a  sup- 
posed  Empress  of  Otho  III.,  who,  like  Pha»dra,  being 
rejected  by  an  Italian  Count  whom  she  solicited,  falsely 
denounced  him  to  her  husband  as  having  made  illicit 
advances,  and  thus  procured  his  death.  The  widow  of 
tbe  guiltless  victim,  confident  of  her  deceased  Lord's 
from  his  dying  asseverations,  boldly  and 
fully  underwent  the  ordeal  of  Fire  in  its  avouch- 
and  so  far  convinced  the  Emperor  of  the 
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plicated  wickedness  of  his  Consort,  that  he  adjudged  her 
to  the  stake.  Muratori*  rejects  both  these  narratives  as 
Fables ;  showing  that  notwithstanding  their  great  im 
portance  they  are  unnoticed  by  every  contemporary 
writer  ;  and  that  they  rest  upon  no  better  authority 
than  that  of  some  barbarous  Latin  verses  of  Godfrey 
of  Vilerbo,  (who  did  not  flourish  till  two  Centuries 
afterwards,)  rendered  into  elegant  prose  by  Sigonius.t 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Otho' 1 1,  used  his 
Italian  subjects  harshly,  and  was  much  disliked  by  them 
in  return.  The  loss  of  tbe  Battle  of  Bassentcllo  is 
attributed  to  their  disaffection.  The  illustrious  Ger- 
bert,  afterwards  Pope  as  Sylvester  II.,  in  one  of  his 
(xii.)  slates  that  the  Romans  instituted  a  very 
comparison,  tpte  Ceuar  omnium  hominum  aecH- 
'  a  furciferu  euino  comparator ;  nay  yet  more 
that  they  named  him  Sangiiinariut ;  and  one  of  the 
Emperor's  Diplomas  enjoins,  in  return  for  their  civilities, 
that  no  Italian  shall  be  believed  on  his  oath. 

The  close  of  OthoIII.'s  reign,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Century,  afford  a  resting  place  at  which 
we  may  pause  awhile  on  the  Annals  of  Italy,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  those  of  other  portions  of  Europe. 

II.  Tbe  Century  which  contains  the  remaining  acts 
of  the  I  Id  Dynasty  of  France,  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  is  not  only  among 
the  most  ol>scure,  but  also  among  the  least  interesting, 
which  the  History  of  that  Country  presents.  The  con- 
temporary writers  throughout  much  of  its  course  are 
few  and  of  little  credit ;  and  we  are  occasionally  de- 
prived of  all  other  guidance  except  that  of  tradition, 
reduced  to  a  more  enduring  form  many  years  after  the 
events  which  it  records  had  occurred.  In  this  dearth  of 
materials  our  sketch  will  of  necessity  be  rapid. 

Charles  the  Simple,  who  under  other  circumstances 
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would  have  been  entitled  by  hereditary  right  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  was  still  regarded  as  illegitimate ; 
and  Count  Eudes,  the  heroic  defender  of  Paris,  the 
son  of  Robert  le  Fort,  and  a  reputed  descendant  of 
Charles  Marlcl.  found  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon 
a  Diet  assembled  at  Compiegne,  to  reward  his  valour 
by  investiture  with  the  Kingdom  which  it  had  pre- 
served.   The  boundaries  of  that  Kingdom,  however, 
included  no  more  than  the  comparatively  narrow  tract  of 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Loire,  the  cent  re  of  which  was  Eudei.° 
occupied,  as  its  coasts  and  frontiers  were  ravaged,  by  the     A.  D. 
predatory  Northmen.  Guido  Duke  of  Spoleto  unsuccess-  8SS. 
fully  attempted  to  wring  the  Crown  from  Eudes;  Aqui- 
tainc  peremptorily  rejected  his  dominion  ;  Baldwin  Count     a.  ». 
of  Flanders  braved  his  power  and  repulsed  his  troops ;  892. 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  feudatory  Lord,  throughout  the 
dominion  which  once  payed  service  to  the  Monarch  of 
France,  who  did  not  now  assert  authority  almost  equal  to 
that  of  his  nominal  Sovereign.    Partly' by  ignominious  Trans-  ' 
purchase,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  the  Northmen  in  889  artioni 
and  890  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  abandon  fresh  ™ih^ 
attacks  on  Paris ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  unable  to  pass  " 
the  walls  bravely  manned  by  the  Citizens,  and  anxious  to 
continue  their  retreat  to  the  sea,  they  dragged  their 
barks  from  the  Seine  overland,  and  when  below  the 
Town  launched  them  once  more  into  the  river.*  What- 
ever personal  valour  could  achieve,  was  not  likely  to  be 
wanting  in  Eudes ;  and  we  read,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  body  of  19,0(10 
Northmen  in  the  Forest  of  Montfaucon,  placing  himself 
in  the  van  of  his  own  few  followers,  not  exceeding  1000 
horse,  he  resolutely  charged  and  overthrew  the  great 
multitude,  opposed  lo  him;  and  killed  with  his  own  hand 
a  chieftain,  who  during  the  conflict  had  dashed  his  battle- 
axe  with  so  great  violence  against  the  King's  head,  that 
but  for  the  good  temper  of  his  helmet  his  life  must  have 
been  forfeited. t  But  it  was  in  a  war  of  partisanship  that 
he  was  most  sure  of  success ;  for  not  long  afterwards, 
when  in  the  presence  of  another  Barbarian  host  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  so  little  confidence  did  he  feel  in  the 
attachment,  the  obedience,  the  fidelity,  or  the  courage  of 
his  own  army,  that  he  wisely  preferred  negotiation  to 
the  chance  of*  a  pitched  battle. 

This  ignoble  Treaty,  a  defeat  which  be  sustained  Charles  U« 
from  another  division  of  the  same  invaders  retiring  Simpte 
before  the  successful  arms  of  Arnulf  King  of  Germany,  ""ff!  hU 
and  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  great  Lords,  who  ill-  "^j,  Qrown 
brooked  the  Sovereignty  of  one  whom  they  reputed     A  D> 
but  as  an  equal,  diminished  the  first  popularity  of  Eudes ;  893. 
and  encouraged  the  partisans  of  Charles  the  Simple  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  throne.    Accordingly,  during  an 
Assembly  held  ut  Rheims  in  the  absence  of  Eudes,  on 
an  expedition  against  Aquitaine,  the  young  Prince, 
scarcely  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  presented  by 
the  Archbishop  Foulques  to  the  Nobles,  as  the  legiti- 
mate posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  His 
personal  likeness  to  his  Father  was  too  strong  to  be 
denied ;  Arnulf  of  Germany  supported  his  cause,  and  a 
Civil  war  ensued  between  the  competitors,  which  after 
fortune  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Charles. 
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•  la  the  M^moiret  de  P ActuUmit  dn  Iiucript*o*t,  1 821,  rosy  be 
found  s  description  of  a  boat  riu£  out  of  the  bank*  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Champ*  do  Mars,  in  1806.  It  wa*  a  simple  canoe,  he-tn. 
out  of  a  ungU  tree,  and  able  to  contain  eight  men  with  luggage 
and  proviiiuni.  Then  stems  good  reason  to  belier*  that  it  *a»  a 
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The  conduct  of  Elides  was  marked  with  generosity ; 
he  granted  his  rival  a  munificent  establishment ;  it  is 
said  that  he  even  shared  with  him  some  portion  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  his  death- 
bed he  earnestly  recommended  all  who  approached  him 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Charles  as  his  successor, 
and  not  to  agitate  any  pretensions  which  might  be 
advauced  by  his  own  brother,  Robert,  the  powerful 
Duke  of  France. 

The  Bret  fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Simple  who  succeeded,  are  entirely  without  contempo- 
rary record.  From  the  few  lights  which  we  are  able  to 
collect,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  passed  in 
continued  struggles  both  with  the  Northmen,  and  with 
the  feudatory  Lords,  who  asserted  independent  rule 
over  many  of  his  Provinces.  It  is  thus  we  read  of 
Kings  of  Brittany,  of  Lorraine,  of  Provence,  and  of 
Burgundy ;  and  so  weakened  and  degraded  was  their 
ancient  Sovereign,  the  King  of  France,  that  his  name 
is  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  Princes  who  governed 
Christendom,  with  which  Luilprand  begins  his  History. 
Nevertheless  it  was  in  that  forgotten  Realm  that  a 
great  Revolution  was  to  occur,  ailecting  in  its  ultimate 
consequences  the  fortunes  of  England  even  more  than 
those  of  France. 

Putting  aside  the  numberless  fabulous  legends  which 
have  been  grafted  by  the  later  Norman  Chroniclers  on 
the  history  of  the  founder  of  their  race,  we  may  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  simpler  narratives  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian writers,  against  whom  no  imputation  of  adula- 
tory falsehood  can  reasonably  be  advanced.  Rollo, 
or  as  he  is  called  in  the  Norwegian  dialect,  Hrolf.  was 
the  eldest  son  of  RGgnwald,  Jarl  of  Mcere ;  a  distin- 
guished chieftain  of  ancient  family,  to  whom  Ilarald 
King  of  Norway  intrusted  the  government  of  the  con- 
quered Orkneys.  Endowed  with  great  bodily  strength, 
Rollo  early  addicted  himself  to  nautical  enterprises. 
"  Hrolf"  says  a  native  Chronicler,  "was  a  famous 
Vikingr,  (Sea-king.)  and  was  so  stout  that  no  horse 
could  carry  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  on 
foot,  and  thence  was  called  Garni  go  Rotfr  ;  (Rollo  the 
Walker:)  he  cruised  much  in  the  Baltic  Sea."t  A  feud 
between  the  sons  of  King  Hurald  and  the  Jarl  of  Mom, 
cost  that  aged  chieftain  his  life ;  aud  his  murder  was 
retaliated  with  circumstances  of  extraordinary  cruelly. 
While  H arul  J  was  incensed  on  that  account  against  the 
family  of  his  ancient  friend,  Rollo,  on  his  return  from 
a  piratical  expedition,  yet  further  exasperated  the  anger 
of  his  King  by  the  violation  of  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant Laws.  A  rude  and  oppressive  custom  had  long 
existed  by  which  the  Vikingrs  seised  for  their  own  use 
the  cattle  of  the  unprotected  peasantry  :  and  this  im- 
pressment of  provision,  or  UtrandJtug  as  it  was  termed, 
liad  been  forbidden  under  strict  penalties  by  the  reigning 
Monarch.  Perpetual  exile  was  the  sentence  passed  on 
Rollo 's  offence  ;  and  thus  banished  from  his  home,  if  a 
Sea-king  can  be  said  to  have  cultivated  any  oilier  home 
than  the  waves,  he  pursued  with  more  than  former 
energy  his  life  of  piracy.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  his 
course  of  wandering  with  precision,  but  he  is  thought 
to  have  served  in  England  both  for  and  against  Alfred ; 
and  while  in  that  Country  a  vision,  as  we  are  assured, 
foretold  his  future  destiny.  In  his  dream  he  believed 
himself  to  he  afflicted  with  leprosy,  while  standing  on  a 
•L2. 
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high  mountain  washed  by  a  pore  spring.    He  pranged  AuaW 
into  the  water  and  was  cleansed,  and  he  observed  ilmt  a  fnucr. 
Hock  of  birds  which  had  bathed  in  the  same  fountain, 
flew  away  and  commenced  building  their  nests.   It  re- 
quired little  skill  in  OneirocriUcs  to  annex  an  appropriate 
interpretation  to  this  vision ;  and  we  may  be  forgiven 
for  believing  that  Rollo  was  persuaded  at  some  after 
period  of  his  lite,  rather  than,  as  the  Chroniclers  avouch, 
by  a  Christian  prisoner,  at  the  moment,  that  his  leprosy 
was  sin  ;  tlte  mountain,  the  Church ;  the  water,  Baptism ; 
and  the  flock  of  birds  his  warlike  comrades,  who  were 
ordained,  together  with  himself,  to  find  a  sure  abiding 
place  after  conversion.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  cer- 
tain appearance  of  Rollo  in  France  occurred  in  676,  when 
as  the  commander  of  no  more  than  six  barks,  be  partook 
in  an  incursion  which  Charles  the  Bald  w  as  compelled  (a 
buy  oil'  by  subsidy.    His  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  Chiefs  who,  ten  years  later,  assisted  in  the  Siege  of 
Paris ;  and  it  is  little  probable,  therefore,  (as  the  ready 
flattery  of  the  Norman  Poets  and  Chronicler*  has  slnmed.) 
that  he  had  before  that  dale  attained  sufficient  power  to 
assist  Alfred  in  the  recovery  of  bis  Crown.*  and  to  de- 
cline U>e  munificent  proffer  of  half  his  Kingdom,  which 
the  gratitude  of  the  restored  Monarch  sought  to  bestow 
as  a  reward. 

Iu  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
it  is  plain  from  a  scene  most  vividly  described  by  the 
Norman  Poet  Robert  YVace,  that  Rollo  had  not  yet 
acquired  that  preeminence  among  bis  Countrymen 
which,  ere  many  years,  be  was  to  enjoy.  The 
of  the  French  and  of  the  Northmen  wei 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Eure ;  and  the 
anxious  for  pacific  negotiation,  despatched  messeugrrs 
to  ask  a  parley  with  the  Chief  of  the  Pirates,  "fft 
are  all  equal,"  was  the  reply.  Being  asked  what  was 
their  design  iu  invading  the  Country,  they  answered,  l  d. 
"  To  subdue  it ;"  aud  in  a  bloody  engagement  which 
followed  they  made  good  their  bonst.t  Two  years  lO^r- 
afterwards,  Rollo  having  stormed  Bayeux,  and  slaia  it* 
Governor  Count  Bcrcnger,  proffered  his  hand, t  yet  reek- ^jj^ 
ing  with  her  father's  blood,  to  I'opa,  a  maiden  of  dis- 
Unguis  bed  beauty,  and  contracted  with  her  an  ambiguous 
marriage.  It  was  then  that  having  fortified  himself  ia 
his  strong  hold  at  Rouen,  and  having  been  elected  their 
permaneut  Chief  by  the  free  choice  of  his  comrades,  be 
directed  his  powerful  mind  to  the  organization  of  a  baud 
of  wandering  adventurers  into  a  fixed  nnd  well-regubu*! 
Colony. 

Of  his  transactions  for  many  years  after  this  settle- 
ment we  possess  few  notices  ;  till  at  length  we  find  hiss 
at  the  bead  of  a  general  confederutiou  of  Northmen 
who  ascended  the  three  great  rivers  of  France,  pillag- 
ing the  intermediate  Country.  Charles  struck  with 
terror  earnestly  sought  to  treat,  and  obtained  an  armistice 
of  three  months'  duration.  When  that  time  bad  expired, 
Rollo  again  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Chartres.  The  D&wii 
Bishop  of  thatCity  fulminated  spiritual  vengeance  against  C 
the  invading  Saracen*,  as  they  were  named;  announced 
that  Paradise  would  Imj  the  immediate  reward  of  those 
faithful  champions  who  should  be  slain  in  opposing  them; 
and  having  thus  kindled  an  indomitable  enthu^usm, 
fixed  on  the  point  of  a  lance  a  tunic  once  belonging  » 
the  Virgin,  the  choicest  treasure  of  the  reliquary  of 
his  Cathedral ;  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 

•  Alfred-!  t«al«raiiua  took  plass  in  860. 
•f  Hamon  de  R»U    Whratmao,  243. 
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Bafcry.  gallant  troop  of  Franks  and  Btirgundmns,  whom  Robert, 
brother  of  the  late  King  Kudos,  and  Richard  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  gathered  in  his  aid.    Rollo  was 
totally  defeated  ,  but  soon  recovering  his  strength  he 
poured  down  again  upon  the  Country  once  mora  left 
open  to  him  by  the  disbanding  of  the  recent  levy. 
"What  can  a  single  man  avail?*'  was  the  reply  of 
Charles  to  the  representations  of  his  miserable  subjects ; 
"it  is  a  host  which  gives  strength  to  a  King:"  and 
ij  „b-    wholly  unable  to  resist,  he  offered  to  abandon  Neustria, 
UhrtWm.  and  to  cement  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his  natural 
«n(.»NV  daughter  Giselle  with  the  Norman  Chief.    The  wary 
lul*-T'     conqueror  observed  that  the  proffered  lands  wore  ruined 
and  desolate;  and  when  Flanders  was  tendered  in 
addition,  he  complained  of  the  marshiness  of  that  dis- 
trict.   In  the  end  the  King  agreed  that  Brittany  should 
be  added  to  tlte  portion ;  thus  somewhat  dexterously 
transferring  to  a  bold  warrior  a  quarrel  rather  than  a 
possession  ;  not,  as  may  be  believed,  without  a  hope  that 
a  Province  which  then  denied  his  supremacy,  might  be 
won  by  the  arms  of  the  Norman,  to  revert  subsequently 
to  himself. 

hn  The  Baptism  of  the  Scandinavian  Sea-king  formed 
l  net  to  one  article  of  the  Treaty ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
Q™'  the  repudiation  of  Fopa.  It  was  then  requisite  that  he 
should  do  homage,  according  to  Feudal  custom,  (or  bis 
great  Signory  of  Normandy.  "  By  my  God,"  exclaimed 
the  rough  soldier, "  never  will  I  bow  my  knee  before 
another  man  nor  kiss  his  foot ;"  and  his  well-remem- 
bered oath  passed  into  a  family  name,  corrupted  after- 
wards into  Bigod,  or  Bignt*  Then  deputing  one  of 
his  soldiers  to  comply  with  the  slavish  sen-ice,  he  burst 
into  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  when  the  inso- 
lent Barbarian  seized  the  foot  of  the  King  under  the 
pretext  of  kissing  it,  and  raised  it  so  high  as  to  throw 
Charles  backward  on  the  ground  from  hig  chair  of  state. 
The  French,  powerless  to  resent  this  bitter  insult, 
allowed  the  ceremonial  to  proceed  without  a  comment, 
and  Rollo  condescended  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  by 
placing  his  hands  between  those  of  his  Lord.  Such 
was  the  first  act  of  that  Feudal  system  in  Nokhandy, 
as  the  Country  became  styled  from  its  new  owners,  which 
ere  long  was  to  be  transported  to  England  by  one  of 
Rollo's  descendants. 
R»  »w  The  Government  of  Duke  Rollo  during  the  next 
j™**"  sixteen  yearst  was  wise  and  vigorous ;  his  efforts  were 
successfully  directed  to  the  gradual  civilization  of  the 
30,000  rude  soldiers  whom  he  swayed ;  and  from  his 
accession  may  be  dated  the  close,  unless  in  a  few  partial 
instances,  of  that  rapine  and  brigandage,  which  for 
more  than  a  Century  hail  devastated  some  of  the  richest 
Provinces  of  Europe.  The  Normans,  unlike  most  other 
foreign  Colonists,  adopted,  for  the  greater  part,  the  Laws, 
Language,  Religion,  and  usages  of  the  People  among 
whom  they  settled,  infusing  into  each  a  portion  of  new 
vigour  and  freshness  from  their  own  masculine  and  in- 
dependent habits.  Strange  also  as  it  may  appear,  the 
establishment  of  these  fierce  Pirates  in  France,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  advancement  of  Literature.  The 
■wild  marvels  of  their  own  popular  superstitions  were 
intermingled  with  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  South, 
and  gave  rise  (if  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  thus 
boldly  on  a  much  controverted  subject)  to  the  ~~ 
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of  Norman  Minstrelsy ;  long  the  delight  of  the  Palace 
and  of  the  Baronial  Hall,  and  even  yet  attractive  to  the 
Poet  no  less  than  to  the  Antiquary.  Through  the  sound 
policy  of  Rollo,  the  settlement  of  strangers  within  liis 
dominions  was  encouraged  by  strict  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  ;  and  in  illustration  of  the  excellence 
of  his  Police,  it  is  asserted  of  him,  as  of  some  of  his 
elder  native  Princes,  and  of  our  own  English  Alfred 
also,  that  he  suspended  bracelets  of  gold  by  the  road 
side  without  a  guard,  and  that  they  remained  inviolate 
during  the  long  period  of  three  years.  The  Ctameur  de 
Hon,  corresponding  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  Hue  and  Cry, 
by  which  the  Hundred  wherein  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted was  raised  in  pursuit  of  tbe  offender,  lias  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  Rollo;  and  although  the 
origin  of  the  term  may  be  traced  more  satisfactorily 
through  a  different  etymology,  the  appropriation  of  it 
to  the  first  Norman  legislator  sufficiently  proves  the  gene- 
ral high  repute  of  his  Jurisprudence.*  One  stain  alone 
appears  to  tarnish  the  memory  of  Rollo  after  establish- 
ment in  his  Duchy.  His  marriage  with  Giselle  proved 
unhappy ;  the  Princess  transplanted,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  to  a  coarse  soil,  and  a  boisterous 
climate,  languished  for  scenes  better  adapted  to  her 
gentle  spirit,  and  died  of  grief.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
details  which  occasioned  the  public  execution  of  two 
officers  whom  King  Charles  despatched  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  sister.t 

The  cession  of  Normandy,  although  stigmatized  as 
disgraceful,  and  no  doubt  extorted  by  necessity,  might 
have  been  equally  dictated  by  a  sagacious  policy. 
France  yielded  no  more  than  a  Country  long  since  lost 
to  her,  and  winch  she  was  unable  to  dispute ;  and  by  its 
formal  surrender  she  converted  a  perilous  enemy  into  a 
grateful  ally.  It  was  otherwise  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
German  throne,  occurring  towards  tbe  close  of  the  same 
year  which  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  new  Duchy : 
and  the  moat  ignominious  event  in  the  history  of 
Charles  tbe  Simple,  is  that  the  great  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire rejected  him,  the  last  survivor  of  the  stock  of  Char- 
lemagne, even  its  bastard  branch  being  now  extinct,  on 
account  of  his  proverbial  incapacity.  Lorraine  was  the 
only  portion  of  Germany  which  transferred  to  him  its 
allegiance,  and  its  possession  involved  him  in  some 
contests  with  the  native  Princes.  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign  he  weakly  surrendered  himself  to  the  implicit 
guidance  of  a  favourite  of  low  origin ;  and  the  ancient  ^ 
Lords  of  liis  Kingdom  regarded  with  deep  indignation  favourite 
their  exclusion  from  the  Royal  Audience-chamber  by  the  Hagaaon. 
proud  bidding  of  the  Court-minion  Haganon.  To 
escape  their  murmurs,  Charles  at  length  secluded  him- 
self in  bis  mountain  Palace  at  Laon ;  a  residence  which 
he  had  first  chosen  as  alfordmg  security  from  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Hungarians.    Meanwhile  a  conspiracy  for  of  Out 

*  "  The  Normans,"  sayi  Minihew, "  had  tneh  s  pursuit  with  a 
crie  after  offenders,  as  this  is  which  they  called  Haro,  wherof  you 
may  read*  in  the  Grand  Cuttomarit,  cap.  54.  Some  call  it  Hani, 
tHermuwn  wherof  ikfy  arm  to  be  this.  That  there  WW  a  Duke  of 
Nunoandy  called  Jta/,  a  man  of  great*  justice  and  seseritie  against 
pm-Tous  offenders  :  aud  that  thereupon  whan  they  follow  any  in 
this  pursuit  they  crie  Ha-RU,  as  u*  they  should  say  "  Ah  Rot, 

thou  do*  against  these  wretches  if  thou  wart  now  living?  In 
wtiieh  tail  they  which  are  within  hearing  must  muse  pursuit  ur  poy 
a  fine." 

Air.  Wheaton,  howerer,  deculoi  in  favour  of  the  Ireland!*  hrr»p, 
cry  ef  army,  canpounded of  Aer,  or *Wr,  an  army,  and  6p,  as  ' 
or  cry  -,  and  corresponding  with  the  French*  mm  r*rmce. 
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bis  deposition  was  organized  by  the  discontented  Nobles, 
and  Robert  Count  of  Paris  and  his  son  Hugh  the  White, 
(probably  so  named  from  his  armour,)  the  most  power- 
ful Vassals  of  his  Realm,  on  the  King's  refusal  to  dis- 
miss his  favourite,  openly  renounced  their  allegiance 
by  the  significant  ceremony  of  breaking  and  throwing 
on  the  ground  a  straw  which  they  held  in  their  hands  :* 
and  Charles  abandoned  by  the  troops  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  his  standard,  took  refuge  in  J,orraine.  The 
insurgents  treated  this  flight  as  a  solemn  abdication, 
and  Robert,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  Ecclesiastics, 
was  proclaimed  King,  and  crowned  at  Rheiuut.  But 
bis  reign  was  of  short  duration.  Within  twelve  months, 
Charles  returned  by  unexpected  marches,  surprised  his 
rival  near  Soissons,  and  although  ultimately  defeated, 
so  far  triumphed  as  to  leave  Robert  among  the  slain.t 
The  fall  of  their  leader  but  increased  the  ardour  of  his 
followers,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Hugh,  they 
rushed  on  to  complete  victory.  On  his  retreat  from 
the  field,  Charles  applied  for  succour,  but  in  vain,  to  ail 
his  chief  Vassals ;  till  his  relation  Heribert  Count  of 
Vermandois  at  length  assured  him  of  support.  The 
fugitive  King  gladly  hastened  to  St  Quentin,  where  his 
unexpected  ally  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  and  ob- 
serving that  his  son  received  the  Monarch's  salute  stand- 
ing, harshly  reproached  him  for  the  unseemliness  of 
such  a  posture  More  his  Sovereign,  and  accompanied 
the  rebuke  with  a  severe  blow.  Deeply  impressed  by 
so  market!  a  token  of  personal  respect  and  loyalty, 
Charles  dismissed  his  suiU-,  and  abandoned  himself 
altogether  to  the  protection  of  Heribert;  who  repaid 
this  unsuspecting  confidence  by  foul  and  most  perfidious 
treachery.  By  night,  he  secretly  conveyed  the  deluded 
Prince  to  confinement  in  his  Castle  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
and  then  hastened  to  receive  the  price  of  his  treason 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. t  When  the  captivity  of 
her  husband  was  announced  to  Edgiva  his  Queen,  she 
lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  seas  with  Louis  their  son, 
and  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  Court  of  her  brother 
Athelstan.  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  From  that  emi- 
gration, Louis,  then  a  boy  but  nine  years  of  age.  has 
become  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  I'Outrtmer,  a  name 
which,  except  from  a  dread  of  violating  the  solemnity 
of  History,  we  should  render  by  its  most  correspondent 
English,  "  the  Outlandish." 

Hugh  the  White,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Feudatory  of  his  time,  Lord  of  Paris  and  of  the  entire 
domain  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  might  now 
without  difficulty  have  placed  upon  his  own  brows  the 
Crown  which  had  been  worn  both  by  his  uncle  Eudes 
and  his  Father  Robert.  Prompted,  however,  either  by 
a  generous  ambition,  which  preferred  the  more  noble 
title  of  King-maker  to  that  of  King,  or  by  a  shrewd 
policy  which  discovered  a  wider  extension  of  his  own 
influence  by  bestowing  on  another  a  title  which  would 
hare  brought  envy  on  himself,  he  declined  the  dazzling 
offer.    The  Chroniclers,  indeed,  assign  another  motive 


•  Velly,  388. 

t  By  tome  authorities  Charles  it  said  to  hare  killed  the  usurper 
with  his  own  hand.  Other,  ami  perhapt  mora  trustworthy,  writers 
attribute  the  death  of  HuUit  to  Comte  Vulbert,  the  standard  bearer 
of  the  King. 

J  The  death  of  HoriUrt,  which  occurred  in  942,  is  laid  to  have 
been  attended  with  circumttancet  of  peculiar  horror,  anting  from 
the  birterneaa  of  hit  remorse.    W  hen  rrnuudnl  of  hit  apiritual 
be  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Hriest,  and  replied,  «  There  were 
f  us  who  contpu-ed  a,/;un«t  ChniW*;-  worda  which  he  COO- 
M  long  at  be 


which  will  be  more  gratifying  to  the  brers  of  Minnie  Annals  a 
History.    Rodolph,  (or  Raoul  as  he  is  more  generally  v  _ 
named  by  the  French  writers,)  son  of  Richard  Duke  of  — 
Burgundy,  was  his  brother-in-law ;  and  before  Hugh 
decided  upon  the  disposal  of  the  throne,  he  is  said  to 
have  asked  his  sister  Emma  whether  she  would  prefer 
that  himself  or  her  husband  should  be  King.  The 
high-minded  Dame  replied  that  she  was  prepared  to  kiss 
the  knees  of  her  husband  in  token  of  homage,  but  not  Rojjph 
those  of  her  brother ;  and  the  reply  obtained  Rodolph  proe'^n** 
his  Kingdom,  which  was   virtually  administered  by  King. 
Hu^h.    A  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  succeeded  ; 
the  prtstigc  of  Royalty  was  diminished  by  the  transfer 
of  nominal  sovereignty  to  private  hands  ;  and  many  of 
the  chief  Seigneurs  declined  recognition  of  the  new 
King.    A  fresh  band  of  predatory  Northmen  also, 
profiting  by  the  disturbed  stale  of  France,  made  a 
descent  from  Denmark,  were  joined  by  some  few  of 
Rollo's  subjects,  and  contested  the  Duchy  of  France 
both  with  H  ugh  and  Rodolph.   After  many  alternations 
of  fortune  (during  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  King; 
was  grievously  wounded  and  nearly  captured)  the  inva- 
ders were  almost  exterminated  in  a  general  engagement 
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A  Crown  bestowed  by  Vassals  is  held  also  only  during  Relet*  of 
their  pleasure,  and  not  many  years  elapsed  before  *.;hij!" :t: 
Heribert  of  Vermandois,  disgusted  by  the  refusal  of  a  Fief  hunt'1*- 
for  which  he  applied,  released  Charles  the  Simple  from  k'D' 
his  confinement,  and  concerted  measures  for  die  over 
throw  of  Rodolph.   Peace  was  mediated  by  Hugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  honour  of  both  parties ;  for  Rodolph 
conceded  the  demanded  Fief,  and  Heribert  recommitted 
the  unhappy  Charles  to  prison.    His  imbecility  had  so 
far  increased  as  to  render  him  a  harmless  rival,  and 
Rtxlolph  felt  able  to  indulge  with  security  a  generous 
wish  for  his  freedom.    He  established  him  in  a  Palace 
at  Attigny,  where  surrounded  by  a  mockery  of  State.  His  dent, 
the  drivelling  Prince  still  believed  himself  to  be  a  King,     a.  ». 
and  expired  happy  in  his  delusion,  allcr  a  year's  enjoy-  929. 
roent  of  his  imaginary  restoration. 

Still,  however,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Heribert 
prompted  him  to  fresh  enterprises,  and  the  few  remaining; 
years  of  Rodolph 's  sway  were  consumed  in  petty  warfare, 
conducted  either  by  Hugh  or  by  himself  against  their 
ambitious  rival.  After  a  disturbed  reign,  Rodolph  died  Death  of 
without  issue.*  No  member  of  bis  family  pretended  to  R"*^1;1 
the  Crown  of  France,  and  even  his  hereditary  dominions 
of  Burgundy  passed  away  from  his  natural  heirs.  I  n  a 
contest  which  arose  between  his  brother  and  his  brother- 
in-law  for  their  possession,  Hugh  the  Great  increased 
the  already  exorbitant  power  from  which  lie  derived 
that  title  by  a  large  appropriation  to  himself;  and  ihus 
brought  his  descendants  one  step  nearer  to  that  Kingship 
which  he  rejected  in  his  own  person.  Once  again  pre- 
ferring the  secure  authority  of  hereditary  Lordship  to 
the  unstable  tenure  of  an  elective  Monarchy,  and  calcu- 
lating that  he  might  exercise  upon  a  younger  mind, 
perhaps  a  yet  greater  influence  than  he  had  maintained 
even  over  the  pliant  Rodolph,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Heribert  and  William  Longsword,  (the  latter  of  whom  in  . 
927  had  succeeded  his  father  Rollo  in  the  Dukedom  of  °'Lo",','N 
Normandy,)  to  assist  in  the  recall  of  Louis,  the  son  of 

*  Rodolph,  like  Aroulf  of  Germany,  it  said  to  hare  been  a  v  ic- 
iim  of  that  horrible  disorder,  the  marhut  fttdicnJatm$.  Velly,  i.  395. 
The  authoritiea  fur  the  reigut  of  Rudolph,  and  Charles  the  Simple, 
are  contained  in  Bouquet,  HrtmtU,  vol.  viii.  and  Pttloriut,  .Srrtj*/. 
Her.  Uerm.  vol. «. 
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]&!xt.  Charles  the  Simple,  from  his  asylum  in  England.  The 
throne  of  France,  which  that  young  Prince  accordingly 
ascended,  bestowed  little  more,  however,  upon  its 
possessor  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  City  of  Loon. 

But  Hugh  was  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  youth  whom  he  had  elevated  for  his  own  purposes. 
Brave,  active,  and  high-spirited,  Louis  panted  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  an  unworthy  tutelage ;  and  he  was 
supported  in  his  design  by  the  counsels  of  his  mother 
Edgiva,  who  beheld  in  the  Count  of  Paris  rather  the 
dethroner  of  her  husband,  than  the  restorer  of  her  Son. 
While  preparing  for  a  future  struggle  with  his  powerful 
Vassals,  the  young  King  involved  himself  in  a  much 
more  formidable  contest  with  Otho  the  Great,  by  accept- 
ing homage  proffered  by  the  Lorrainers,  ever  anxious  to 
escape  the  German  yoke.  Singularly  opposing  public 
to  private  interests,  at  the  moment  in  which  Louis  defied 
his  Barons,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest  a  Province  from 
the  King  of  Germany,  he  closely  allied  himself  by 
marriage  to  the  very  enemies  whom  he  was  creating; 
and  received  the  hand  of  Gerberge,  widow  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  sister  of  Otho,  and  sister-in-law  of 
Count  Hugh.*  Olho,  as  might  be  expected,  united 
himself  with  the  discontented  Lords  of  France  ;  and 
although  Louis  in  the  first  instance  overran  Alsatia,  and 
was  assisted  by  an  English  fleet  in  mastering  the  ports 
of  Lorraine,  the  rapid  movements  of  his  more  skilful 
opponent  soon  compelled  him  to  retread  his  steps;  a 
defeat  by  his  Barons  at  Chateau  Porcier  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  Northern  districts  ;  and  but  for 
the  moderation  of  Otho,  to  whom  the  insurgent  Sei- 
gneurs had  already  paid  homage,  his  Crown  must  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost.  That  Prince,  to  whom  the  title 
of  Great  has  been  assigned  with  far  more  justice  than 
History  in  general  bestows  it,  was  more  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  of  the  Western  World  than  his  own 
individual  aggrandizement;  and  abandoning  all  claim 
upon  a  sceptre  already  within  his  grasp,  he  pardoned  the 
aggression  upon  himself.reconciled Louis  to  hisdisobedient 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  guaranteed  the  inte- 
rests which  those  subjects  had  intrusted  to  his  protection. 

A  new  object  of  ambition  soon  presented  itself  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  Louis.  William  Longsword,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Duke  Rollo  in  Normandy,  inherited 
little  of  his  Father's  eminent  qualities,  and  showed  him- 
self far  better  adapted  for  the  monastic  retirement  which 
he  long  and  earnestly  coveted,  than  for  the  active  duties 
of  a  Statesman  and  a  Warrior.  In  the  adjustment  of  a 
petty  feud  with  Arnulf  Count  of  Flanders,  he  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  that  Chieftain  with  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  treachery  ;  and  his  death  appeared  to 
afford  Louis  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  himself  by 
seizure  of  the  vacant  Duchy.  William  had  left  only 
one  illegitimate  son,  Richard,  then  ten  years  of  age,  who 
although  he  afterwards  won  by  his  valour  the  distin- 
guished title  San*  peur,  seemed  at  the  time  an  easy 
victim  to  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  a  more  powerful 
.?*  neighbour.  The  King  of  France  in  the  first  instance 
proceeded  to  Rouen  to  organize  a  Regency  for  his  great 
Fief,  and  he  there  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of 
y J"  Richard,  under  the  pretext  of  qualifying  him  for  his 
future  Dukedom  by  a  suitable  education  in  the  Court  of 
Lao ii.  But  there  was  another  eye  directed  not  less 
eagerly  than  his  own  towards  the  fair  Province  of 
Normandy;  and  when  the  King  of  France  discovered 
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that  the  Count  of  Paris  meditated  designs  upon  the 
Duchy,  in  order  to  secure  some  portion  of  a  booty,  the 
entire  attainment  of  which  was  now  manifestly  hopeless, 
he  entered  into  a  nefarious  treaty  of  partition  by  w  hich 
the  ill-gotten  spoil  when  attained  was  to  be  divided 
between  tbe  plunderers. 

The  ingenuity  of  Osmond,  a  Norman  governor  to 
whom  the  superintendence  of  the  young  Duke  had  been 
committed,  devised  means  for  his  escape  from  Laon. 
His  confinement  had  been  embittered  by  much  cruelty ; 
and  either  to  terrify  him  from  any  attempt  at  flight,  or 
perhaps  really  with  the  intention  of  rendering  him  a 
cripple,  and  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  sovereignty, 
Louis  is  said  to  have  tlrreatened  to  sear  the  sinews  of  his 
legs.  Osmond,  having  first  instructed  his  pupil  to 
feign  so  desperate  an  illness,  that  the  vigilance  of  his 
sentinels  became  relaxed  by  his  long  confinement  to 
bed,  from  which  at  length  he  was  never  expected  to  rise 
again,  then  concealed  him  in  a  truss  of  hay.  Attention 
to  his  favourite  horse  ranked  highly  among  the  duties 
of  a  brave  soldier  of  that  period ;  and  Osmond,  carrying 
on  his  shoulders  a  burden  apparently  by  no  means  un- 
usual, passed  the  city  gates  to  a  spot  in  which  he  had 
secretly  provided  means  of  speedy  flight ;  and  arrived 
with  his  important  charge  at  Coucy,  having  evaded  all 
pursuit.  Meantime  the  artful  representations  of  Ber- 
nard Count  of  Rouen,  who  administered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Normandy  during  the  minority  of  Richard, 
created  a  belief  in  Louis  that  he  should  ultimately  profit 
far  more  by  the  assistance  of  the  Normans  themselves, 
than  by  maintaining  his  alliance  with  Count  Hugh.  The 
whole  Duchy,  it  was  said,  should  become  his  own  in 
fitting  season  ;  why,  therefore,  should  he  condescend  to 
share  it  with  a  Vassal,  whom  the  Normans  were  ready 
to  assist  him  in  subduing?  Misled  by  these  false 
hopes,  the  fickle  and  faithless  Prince  abandoned  his 
former  League,  and  even  declared  certain  towns,  upon 
which  Hugh  was  advancing,  to  be  guaranteed  by  his 
Royal  protection,  and  therefore  to  be  inviolable. 

Bernard  by  these  artifices  secured  his  aim;  he  effectually 
divided  the  two  assailants,  by  whose  joint  force  he  must 
have  been  overwhelmed,  and  he  also  gained  time  for  the 
arrival  of  important  succours  from  Denmark,  which 
might  be  directed  against  each  of  them  in  succession. 
The  King  of  Denmark,  Harold,  led  his  troops  in  person, 
and  after  his  landing,  the  two  Monarchs  met  in  con- 
ference. Tlve  discussion  at  first  was  friendly,  at  least  in 
appearance;  and  the  guardianship  of  the  minor  seemed 
a  point  of  mutual  interest.  But  an  unlucky  allusion  to 
the  murder  of  Duke  William,  and  the  recognition,  among 
the  suite  of  Louis,  of  Herluin,  Count de  Moutretiil,  who 
hod  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  that  bloody  deed  by 
seeking  the  Duke's  protection  from  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, led  from  angry  words  to  open  violence.  A  fiery- 
spirited  Done  first  reproached  Montreuil  as  the  source 
of  calamity  to  his  master,  aud  then  stretched  him  dead 
at  his  feet  by  a  thrust  of  his  lance.  Eighteen  French 
Nobles,  and  nearly  all  their  attendants,  were  massacred  in 
the  general  affray  which  ensued ;  and  Louis  escaped  from 
the  scene  of  blood,  the  Gvi  de  Herluin,  (Herluin's  ford,) 
as  it  was  ever  afterwards  named,  only  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Regent  Bernard.  Even  if  the  quarrel  had  not 
been  altogether  premeditated,  the  Normans  gladly  profited 
by  its  occurrence  to  secure  the  person  of  the  French  King.  * 
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The  affection  and  activity  of  his  consort,  Gerberge, 
excited  powerful  interest  in  behalf  of  her  captive  hus- 
band ;  and  the  Kings  of  Germany  and  of  England, 
and  the  Count  of  Paris  hi  mm;  If  solicited  hia  release. 
The  price  was  the  investment  of  Duke  Richard  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  his  Father  and  Grandfather ;  and 
even  when  that  unwilling  ransom  was  guaranteed,  Louis 
(bund  that  he  had  only  changed  hia  jailer.  He  was 
surrendered  to  the  Count  of  Paris,  who  placed  him 
again  in  strict  custody,  iu  the  hope  of  extorting  u  ces- 
sion of  the  now  sole  domain  of  the  Crown,  the  City  of 
Laon.  The  King's  deliverance  was  not  effected  without 
a  solemn  promise  of  the  resignation  of  that  territory ;  a 
promise  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  so  soon  as 
Otho  armed  in  his  favour.  In  the  petty  warfare  which 
ensued,  and  continued  during  four  years,  Louts  dis- 
played much  ability  and  personal  courage;  and  spiritual 
uo  less  than  secular  weapons  were  raised  in  bis  behalf. 
Twice  was  Hugh  excommunicated  by  the  decrees  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Synod  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and  twice 
did  he  regard  their  denunciations  with  contempt  and 
carelessness.  So  low  indeed  had  fallen  the  power  of 
the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  Xth  Century,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  anathemas  fulminated  against  the  Count 
of  Paris  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  a  single  fol- 
lower ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  means  to 
allure  numerous  partisans  from  the  ranks  of  his  enemy. 
The  persuasions  of  Otho  and  of  his  sou-in-law,  Conrad 
of  Lorraine,  ultimately  mediated  that  accommodation 
which  the  arms  of  Louis  and  the  threats  of  the  Clergy, 
were  equally  inefficient  to  extort ;  and  Hugh,  materially 
strengthened  in  power,  renewed  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
his  shadow  of  a  Sovereign. 

The  petty  struggles  which  harassed  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  IV.  merit  little  attention ;  but  one 
remarkable  occurrence  in  his  family  must  not  be  wholly 
omitted.  Three  years  before  his  death  he  was  aban- 
doned by  his  mother  Edgiva ;  who,  regardless  of  her 
own  honour,  the  wrongs  of  her  former  husband,  and  the 
disproportion  of  her  years,  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Heribert  II.,  Count  of  Vermandois,  son  of  that 
Noble  of  the  same  name,  who  had  so  long  retained 
Charles  the  Simple  in  imprisonment.  Deeply  grounded 
in  his  domestic  peace  by  this  disgraceful  misalliance, 
menaced  by  a  new  invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
unable  to  control  his  refractory  Barons,  notwithstand- 
ing the  display  of  much  talent,  valour,  and  firmness, 
Louis,  after  holding  a  nominal  sceptre  during  eighteen 
years  of  anarchy,  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  startled  at  a  wolf.  Of  his  two  surviving  children 
by  Gcrbergc,  Lothaire,  the  elder,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
was  proclaimed  his  successor. 

The  support  of  Hugh  the  Great  secured  the  accession 
of  the  new  King,  from  whose  minority  the  subtle  and 
ambitious  Count  drew  sure  hopes  of  his  own  further 
aggrandizement ;  and  the  other  Lords  of  France  readily 
followed  the  example  of  the  chief  Feudatory.  Aquitaine 
was  at  that  moment  the  leading  object  which  Hugh 
coveted,  and  he  might  have  been  successful  had  not  his 
projects  been  arrested  by  death.*    His  vast  possessions 

prWooer  in  Rouen,  until  ho  had  restored  Normandy  to  Richard  your 
Jhilce,  then  a  hoy  ?  and  in  that  interview  did  not  the  young  Ihilw 
wear  hia  sword,  while  the  King  was  deprived  of  hia,  anil  even  of  hia 
dagger  ?*"    Wheeton.  p.  292.  and  toe  authorities  there  cited. 

*  Hugh  the  Great,  although  himself  tmemwned.  wai  eon  of  King 
Robert,  nephew  of  King  Rude*,  brother-in-law  of  King  Rodolph, 
aad  father  of  King  Uogh  Cup*.   By  his  three  marriages  be  »u 


were  divided  among  three  sons,  but  we  are  interested  in  Am** 
the  fortunes  of  only  the  second,  Hugh  Capet,  who  was  *na*' 
about  ten  years  of  ago  at  his  Father's  death,  and  who 
inherited  the  County  of  Paris  and  Duchy  of  France.  The 
extreme  youth  of  the  King  and  of  his  chief  Vassal,  ren- 
dered both  of  them  unfit  for  personal  administration,  and 
the  Governments  of  each  fell  to  the  core  of  their  respective 
tnollwrs,  Gerberge  and  Hedwige,  women  of  vigoroas 
minds,  and  sisters  of  the  Emperor  Otho.    The  tranne- 
lions  of  the  reign  of  Lothaire  are  among  the  most 
obscure  in  French  History,  and  of  the  seven  years  be- 
tween 966  and  973  not  one  contemporary  record  sur- 
vives.   At  the  conclusion  of  that  dark  period  we  know 
that  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  a 
war  ensued  between  his  successor,  Otho  II.,  and  Lo-Warbt- 
thaire ;  and  that  the  latter  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing 
his  cousin,  surprised  and  altogether  defenceless  in  his  j^J^ 
Palace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.*    Otho  having  escaped  to 
Cologne,  expressed  his  resentment  by  a  solemn  defiance, 
in  which  the  Herald  assured  the  King  of  France  that 
his  master  would  return  the  unexpected  visit  before 
October  closed.    Punctual  to  his  engagement,  the  Em- 
peror, early  in  that  month,  invaded  France  at  the  head 
of  a  force  which  has  been  magnifi 


i. ». 


magnified  to  60,000 
After  ravaging  Laon,  Rheims,  and  Soissons,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  and  informed 
Hugh  Capet,  its  Count  and  Governor,  that  he  would 
greet  him  with  a  louder  Litany  than  ever  yet  had 
reached  his  cars.  Accordingly,  assembling  a  great  body 
of  Priests  upon  MonUnartre,  he  mingled  his  soldiers 
among  them ;  and  this  anomalous  Choir  then  chanted 
at  the  fullest  stretch  of  their  lungs,  the  Canticle  of  the 
Martyrs, "  Hallelujah !  the  holy  army  of  Martyrs  praises 
Thee,  O  Lord !"  There  was  not  a  roof  in  Paris  which 
did  not  reecho  the  Hymn. 

Satisfied  with  this  idle  bravado,  the  Emperor  com- 
menced his  retreat ;  and  in  the  passage  of  the  river 
Aisne,  his  baggage  and  rear- guard  being  separated  for 
one  night  from  the  main  battle,  were  cut  off  by  the 
French.t    On  the  morrow,  Otho  despatched  the  Count  The  <* 
of  Ardennes  with  a  challenge  to  Lothaire.    It  was  pro-  j""*1 
posed  that  the  two  armies  should  meet  on  equal  ternui 
in  an  open  plain,  without  advantage  or  artifice  ;  Lothaire  UKj. 
might  choose  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  the  engage- 
ment should  be  fought,  provided  that  party  which  had 
to  cross  received  hostages  from  the  other  for  the  security 
of  its  passage.     On  hearing  this  defiance,  Geoffroi 
Count  of  Anjou,  a  follower  of  Lothaire,  gave  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  low  estimation  iu  which  Royalty  was 
held  in  France.    "  What  need  is  there,"  he  said,  "  to 
hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  for  the  quarrel  of 
two  Kings  ?  Let  them  descend  into  the  field  themselves 
and  decide  the  combat ;  we  will  look  on,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  Conqueror  as  our  Chief."    The  chivalrous 


loyalty  of  the  German  Count  returned  a  dignified  re- 
buke to  this  proposal  of  the  Frenchman.    He  had 

respectively  brother-in-law  of  Louis  the  Stutterer,  and  of  Otho  af 
Ciermanr,  and  son-iu-law  of  Kdward  of  RngLand. 

*  The  flight  of  Otho  and  hii  Km  press  waa  ao  rapid,  that  Lothaire 
tat  down  to  the  dinner  prepared  for  their  repast  •  dapabut  Jmprntont 
el  fercubt  jam  pro  prumito  pant  a  rrfocxilaha  rxeratu.  Gulirlinua 
Naugiua,  «</  una. 

f  A  very  useless  miracle  was  worked  on  this  occasion,  according 
to  the  German  Muukish  Chroniclers,  by  I'dnlric,  Bishop  of  Aug*- 
brrg.  who  accompanied  Otho  in  hia  retreat.  He  lad  the  EmpacoJ 
and  his  army  dry-shod  across  the  Aune,  the  ' 
as  a  wall,  like  those  or  the  Red  Sea.  Umuckily,  rt 
Bishop  forgot  the  rear-guard, 
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often  heard,  was  his  answer,  that  the  French  but  lightly 
regarded  their  Kings,  and  the  words  just  spoken  con- 
vinced him  that  the  charge  was  true.  "  We  doubt  not,"  he 
"  that  our  Monarch  would  be  victorious  in  single 
combat ;  but  never  will  we  stand  by  as  quiet  spectators 
while  our  Emperor  is  fighting;  never  shall  it  be  said  that 
we  shrank  from  a  peril  to  which  he  was  exposed  !"* 

No  further  details  of  this  War  have  reached  us ;  but 
we  know  that  Peace  was  concluded  in  980 ;  that  on  the 
demise  of  Otho  II.  Lo  thai  re  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
the  weakness  of  the  minority  of  his  successor  and  name- 
sake; and  that  he  himself  died  a  few  years  afterwards. 
The  short  reign  of  his  son,  Louis  V.  U  Fainiant,  was, 
as  that  title  implics.t  yet  more  inglorious  than  his 
own,  and  is  equally  without  trustworthy  record.  Of  the 
intrigues  by  which  it  was  agitated  no  particulars  re- 
main, but  from  their  result  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  mainly  directed  by  H  ugh  Capet  Louis  became 
embroiled  with  his  mother,  Emma,  who,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband  Lothaire,  was  openly  accused 
of  gallantries  with  Adalbdron,  Bishop  of  Loon ;  and 
her  son,  a  King  in  nothing  but  in  name,  and  yet  more 
unhappy  in  marriage  ties  than  his  Father,  J  after  a  reign 
of  fourteen  months,  was  poisoned  by  the  hands  of  Blanche 
his  Consort.  At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  pause 
the  History  of  a  new  Dynasty  § 
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III.  The  Germ  ah  Annals,  during  the  period  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  are  so  closely  and  so  fre- 
quently interwoven  with  those  of  Italy,  that  in  treating 
the  History  of  the  latter  Country,  we  have  already  anti- 
cipated much  of  that  of  the  former  also.  On  the  de- 
thronement of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  Crown  of  Germany, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  conferred,  for  the  first  time  by 
Election,  on  Arnulf,  a  Bastard  of  Carloman  of  Ba- 
varia, and  thus  illegitimately  descended  from  Charle- 
magne. Much  of  the  calamity  which  Europe  afterwards 
endured  from  the  Hungarians  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
rash  policy  by  which  that  Prince,  not  long  after  his 
accession,  invited  their  hordes  into  Bohemia,  a  Duchy 
which  he  had  granted  to  the  Sclavouian  Chieftain 
Zundebold,  by  whom  this  increased  power  had  been 
ungratefully  employed  to  the  detriment  of  his  benefactor. 
The  rebellious  Vassal  was  punished ;  but  the  outpost 
into  which  the  Barbarians  had  been  thus  incautiously 
admitted  was  steadily  maintained,  and  afforded  them 
unhappy  facilities  for  their  subsequent  destructive  in- 
roads.  The  year  following  this  first  success  of  Arnulf 
was  distinguished  by  one  much  greater  over  the  North- 
men ;  when,  if  the  Annals  of  Fulda  may  be  credited, 
1*0,000  of  those  fierce  invaders  were  chased  into  the 
river  Dyle,  near  Lou  vain,  and  two  of  their 
were  slain  in  battle. 


*  Baldrriei,  Chronic,  i.  97.  Meteray  seems  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  thu  incident  by  hit  attempt  to  pervert  it.  The  Germans,  he  says, 
declined  (ingle  combat  for  their  Emperor,  confettant  par  la  lacUe- 
mrnt  fu  tfi  ne  /r  crojoient  pat  st  better  que  le  Roy  de  France. 
(i>-uftoi  of  Anjon,  known  as  le  Griteyonette,  from  wearing  a 
grey  sureoat,  notwithstanding  his  unworthy  proposition,  was  a  hratre 
soldier ;  and  had  ao  far  distinguished  himself  in  the  engagement  at 
♦he  Ainje,  as  to  merit  the  hereditary  dignity  of  Great  Seneschal  of 


France,  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  Constable  in  later  yt 
+  Toe  natnre  Historians,  however,  interpret  It  Famiani  mo 


Arrant  ««i  nihil  fecit,  than  as  inrjjfeajr. 

1  It  has  been  reported  nevertheless  by 
Lothaire  was  poisoned  by  Kmm*.  Uyauroil , 


ears, 
moru  as 


— J  authorities,  that 

Lothaire  was  poivmed  by  Kmma.  tij/aurml  eependanl  drla  tfnttriH 
a  pnmonrer  mr  ce  Unibreux  anyr/rrr,ii  the  cautious  remark  of  Vefly. 

"i  of  the  last  three  CarloringuuM,  ses  the  Kanty 
et,  KecueU,  torn.  vih. 


The  Italian  campaigns  by  which  the  succeeding  years 
of  this  reign  were  occupied,  and  which  led  ultimately  to 
Amulf's  death,  need  not  be  again  related  here.  Upon 
his  decease,  through  a  reasonable  fear  lest  the  integrity 
of  the  German  Kingdom  might  surfer  by  deviation  from 
the  natural  line  of  succession,  after  a  short  demur,  his 
son  Louis  III.,*  although  a  child  not  more  than  seven 
years  of  age,  was  called  to  the  throne.  During  his 
minority,  the  Government  was  administered  by  Otho 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  Hat  tot  Archbishop  of  Mentz;  to 
the  latter  of  whom  is  attributed  a  foul  act  of  treachery, 
for  which  a  Roman  Senate  would  have  adjudged  de- 
served retribution. J  A  feud  between  Conrad  Count  of 
Franconia,  and  Adelbert  Marquess  of  Pnpcnburg,  led 
to  the  assassination  of  the  former ;  and  the  murderer, 
having  disobeyed  the  Royal  citation  when  summoned 
to  trial  for  this  homicide,  was  besieged  in  his  strong 
Caslle  of  Bamberg.  As  the  fortress  resisted  all  efforts 
of  the  assailants,  Halto  obtaining  an  interview  with 
Adelbert,  assured  him  of  the  clemency  of  the  King  if  he 
would  but  solicit  it  in  person,  and  pledged  himself  that 
he  should  return  in  safety  to  his  Castle.  Adelbert  rely- 
ing upon  this  promise,  accompanied  the  Prelate  on  his 
way  to  the  Royal  Camp ;  but  scarcely  had  they  quitted 
Bamberg  when  Hatto,  pleading  fatigue,  proposed  that 
they  should  return  awhile  for  refreshment.  The  Mar- 
quess readily  consented  without  suspicion  of  his  danger; 
and  after  entertaining  his  betrayer  with  hospitality 
within  the  walls  of  his  Castle,  renewed  his  expedition. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  Camp  of  Louis,  Adelbert  was 
put  in  chains,  condemned  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and 
led  out  to  the  block.  Before  the  headsman  performed 
his  duty,  the  dying  Noble  expostulated  with  Hallo  on 
bis  gross  violation  of  faith  ;  and  he  was  answered,  that 
on  the  contrary,  faith  had  been  kept  inviolably,  for  that 
be  had  already  been  restored  in  safety  to  his  Castle.§ 

The  reign  of  Louis  III.  was  principally  spent  in 
bloody  and  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Hungarians  ; 
and  when  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  died  broken-hearted, 
as  is  said,  by  his  reiterated  defeats,  and  childless,  (thus 
extinguishing  in  his  person  the  direct  German  Hue  of 
Charlemagne,)  the  vacant  Crown  was  tendered  to  the 
late  Regent,  Otho.  That  high-minded  and  disinterested 
Prince,  instead  of  accepting  the  dignified  station  thus 
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Germany. 
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•  Louis  the  Infant.  ;>»  he  was  designated,  is  some  I  lines  < 

as  Louis  IV,  hut  improperly,   lit*  ouly  predecessors  of  the  i  

name  on  the  German  Throne,  were  Louts  lu  Dvhunnaire  I.  and 
Louis  le  Gcrmanique  II. 

f  Halto,  perhaps,  is  only  another  form  of  Otho*  The  Etymolo- 
gists trace  it  through  "At-ra.  which  iistu*  says  it  a  Thesaatum 
word,  to  the  Hebrew  3(,  Pater. 

I  Livy  relate*  a  perfidious  subterfuge,  similar  to  that  of  Hatto, 
practised  by  one  of  the  Deputies  whom  the  Roman  prisoners  taken 
at  Cannat  despatched  to  soUcit  payment  of  their  ransom.  Hannibal, 
it  seems,  accepted  their  simple  parole  that  they  would  return  ;  and 
after  the  mission  had  failed,  one  of  them  did  return  stealthily  to  the 
Carthaginian  Camp,  but  without  appearing  before  his  conquerors, 
or  again  surrendering  himself.  Having  stifled  conscience  by  this 
snphrstiral  evasion,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome.  Hut  the  Senate 
deemed  more  sacredly  of  the  nature  of  an  oath;  and  when  the 
turners  of  faith  was  discovered,  a  unanimous  vote  determiurd  that 
the  virtual  perjurer  should  he  mcooveytsl  to  Hannibal  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Public  Officers,  (sxii.  61.) 

t)  All  the  Chroniclers,  except  Regioo  and  two  of  his  copy  ixts, 
agree  in  this  disgraceful  narrative*  Some  of  them  are  not  content 
without  ,-uuiesmg  a  fearful  judgment  to  Hatto's  great  iniquity ;  and 
they  add,  that  after  he  had  ben  killed  by  lightning,  h»  body  was 
homo  away  by  the  Devil  to  be  plunged  into  the  crater  of  ,*tna  ; 
while  the  grisly  carrier  recited  a  Pentameter,  bud  enough  assuredly 
to  bo  of  liis  os 
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offered  to  him,  explained  to  the  German  Barons,  who 
now  arrogated  to  themselves  the  disposal  of  a  Throne 
no  longer  hereditary,  that  the  dungers  of  their  Coun- 
try required  in  her  ruler  a  younger  arm,  and  more 
active  powers,  than  belonged  to  his  advanced  age ; 
and,  casting  aside  all  remembrance  of  former  private 
feuds  which  had  divided  the  two  families,  he  pressed 
upon  their  choice  one  of  his  bravest  contemporaries, 
Conrad,  son  and  successor  of  the  lately-murdered  Count 
of  Franconia.  The  chief  Lords  of  the  Five  Nations 
which  then  composed  Germany,  assented  to  this  prudcut 
counsel ;  and  the  Franks  or  inhabitants  of  Franconia 
and  the  modem  Palatinate,  the  Suabians,  the  Bavarians, 
the  Saxons  who  occupied  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony, 
and  the  Lorrainers  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  elected 
Conrad  their  King  at  a  General  Assembly. 

This  elevation,  however,  of  one  whom  the  great  Body 
of  Nobility  considered  only  as  their  peer,  was  regarded 
by  many  of  them  with  no  slight  jealousy ;  and  the 
throne  which  Conrad  ascended  was  but  insecurely 
founded.  Not  only  was  he  often  occupied,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  with  ill  success,  in  endeavouring  to  repel  the 
Hungarians,  hut  his  reign  was  one  continued  struggle 
against  the  rebellion  of  his  own  dincontented  Feuda- 
tories. Charles  the  Simple,  of  France,  appeared  in  arms 
to  contest  some  districts  on  the  llhinc  ;  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  of  Suabia,  and  of  Lorraine  were  not  curbed 
without  open  warfure.  But  his  chief  and  must  powerful 
enemy  was  Henry  of  Saxony,  who  had  now  succeeded 
to  his  Father's  Duchy  ;  and  who,  perhaps,  lamented  a 
decision  which  had  transferred  to  the  brows  of  another  a 
Crown  which  might  otherwise  have  graced  his  own. 
The  transactions  in  the  ensuing  Civil  contests  are 
obscure ;  but  we  are  told  of  a  great  victory  won  by 
Henry  near  Merseburg,  in  which  so  bloody  was  the 
carnage,  that  the  Saxons,  in  derision,  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  Hell  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  huge 
number  of  Franks  whom  they  had  sent  thither  in  one 
day.  When  open  force  proved  ineffectual  to  deliver 
Conrad  from  this  potent  rival,  it  is  said  that  the  treache- 
rous arts  of  II  at  to  were  again  employed ;  and  that 
Henry  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  the  snares  of 
the  wily  Prelate.*  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  reconcile 
the  latest  acts  of  Conrad's  life  with  a  supposition  that 
he  was  privy  to  any  treacherous  design  against  Henry. 
After  eight  years  of  turbulent  rule,  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  summoned  his  chief  Lords  about  his 
couch,  and  earnestly  recommended  them  to  choose  the 

•  The  story  is  related  by  Wittichind,  but  not  by  any  mean* 
clearly.  Hatto,  ha  nays,  invited  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  a  banquet, 
with  the  intention  of  securing  his  person ;  and  among  other  present* 
calculated  to  disarm  his  guest's  suspicion,  he  ordered  a  skilful  work- 
man to  provide  a  rich  chain  of  gold.  One  day  the  Archbishop, 
while  inspecting  the  progress  of  this  trinket,  sighed  deeply  ;  and 
explained,  in  return  to  the  inquiry  of  the  goldsmith,  that  hi*  grief 
arose  from  a  knowledge  that  the  chain  upon  which  he  was  employed, 
when  finished,  would  cofvt  the  Ufc  of  one  so  excellent  and  so  dear  to 
bint  as  Henry  of  Saxony.  The  artist  made  no  observation  at  the 
moment,  but  having  finished  his  task,  found  an  opportunity  of  re- 
lating the  occurrence  to  Duke  Henry,  who  reproached  the  Arch- 
bishop with  bis  intended  perfidy,  and  declined  the  proposed  inter- 
view.  (lib.  i.  p.  636.)  We  need  not  comment  upon  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  improbabilities  of  this  story.  Matthia,  without  a<Mucing 
any  authority,  implies  that  the  chain  was  to  catch  and  strangle  it* 
victim  ;  but  Aow  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  conjecture.  Hrmnee 
viim  inn  dial  itritrret  per  toryvem  nvrnn,  qui  tie  ndorncibaiur  atf  el 
Henncum  captrei,  eumyur oceiderel.  (Tltealrum  HiH.  p.  861.)  And 
the  Authors  of  the  Vnitertal  liittary  do  not  diminish  the  perplexity 
when  they  aver  that  the  treachery  was  to  have  been  executed  by 
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Duke  of  Saxony  as  his  successor ;  at  the  same  time  im-  Aauiirf 
pressing  upon  his  own  brother,  Eberhard,  the  impoliq 
of  advancing  any  claim  for  himself;  and  commissioning  v— 
him  to  bear  the  Regalia,  as  his  last  bequest,  to  Henry. 

The  German  Nobles  assented  ;  Eberhard  obeyed 
the  dying  injunctions  of  his  Brother;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  abilities,  the  eminent  valour,  the  supe- 
rior fortunes,  and  the  increasing  power  of  Duke  Henry 
had  worked  conviction  in  atl  parties,  that  the  Saxon 
predominance  could  no  longer  l>e  successfully  resisted. 
The  new  King,  when  he  received  the  announcement  j 
of  Conrad's  death  and  his  own  election,  was  engaged  in  TMW 
his  favourite  amusement  of  Hawking,  a  paslime  afford-    ».  a. 
ing  his  title,  The  Fowler,  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  9il. 
History.*    The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  this  Founder 
of  the  Saxon  Dy  nasty  were  passed  in  a  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  Charles  the  Simple  upon  Lor- 
raine, a  territory  which  Henry  may  be  considered  to 
have  annexed  definitively  to  Germany  ;t  and  in  repress- 
ing the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  own  haughty  Vassals.  A 
fortunate  incident  enabled  him  also  to  suspend  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Hungarians;  and  in  the  end  he  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  chastise  them  with  unexampled 
severity.    During  one  of  those  overwhelming  inroads  TnuwA 
before  which  the  King,  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
the  field,  on  account  of  paucity  of  numbers  and  want  of  J 
discipline  in  his  troops,  hod  retreated,  or  almost  fled, 
into  Westphalia,  chance  threw  into  his  hands  a  pri- 
soner of  distinguished  rank  and  esti  mation  araonjr.  the 
Barbarians.    To  their  lavish  proffers  of  ransom  Henry 
pcrseveringly  refused  assent ;  and  the  liberty  of  the 
captive  could  b*  purchased  on  no  other  terms  than  a 
solemn  compact  of  Truce,  and  a  remission  of  tribute 
during  nine  years.?    The  interval  of  repose  thus  gained 
from  an  enemy  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  at  the 
moment,  was  employed  in  wise  and  most  salutary  mea- 
sures.   Soldiers  were  diligently  lev  ied  and  trained ;  n~»T« 
and  their  military  education  was  so  conducted  as  not  totfBerji 
interfere  either  with  Agriculture  or  other  Civil  duties. 
The  cares  of  Henry  were  next  directed  to  the  regulation 
of  internal  Police,  and  to  the  extinction  of  a  wild  ban- 
ditti which  the  long  disturbed  slate  of  Germany  had 
permitted  to  grow  within  its  bosom,  and  whose  lawless 
ranks  were  not  unfrequently  beaded  by  leaders  of 

*  So  states  a  writer  upon  whose  single  authority,  as  will  hire 
been  seen  in  the  cases  of  Otho  II.  ami  III ,  no  great  reliance  is  to 
be  placed,  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  (<b».  Struvri  Corpus  Germ.  i.  216.) 
But  he  is  supported  in  this  instance  very  generally.  The  point  is 
scarcely  worth  inquiry,  or  other  reasons  might  bo  produced  Car  this 
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f  Lorraine  was  afterwards  divided  by  the  German  Emperors  into 
Upper,  or  the  Duchy  of  Moselle,  sometimes  known  singly  as  t>.s 
Duchy  of  Lorraine;  and  Ltnetr,  in  the  Duchy  of  LoUuers,  ot 
Brabant 

J  A  remarkable  Dud  was  fought  on  horseback  during  this  nego- 
tiation. Craco,  a  Goliath  among  the  Hungarians,  hail  repeatedly 
challenged  the  whole  German  Camp  without  meeting  any  cham- 
pion to  accept  battle :  for  exclusive  of  his  gigantic  strength  and 
stature  be  was  re|>uted  to  possess  magical  powers,  and  by  eonM 
diabolical  agency  to  hare  blinded  no  leas  than  forty  opponents 
before  slaying  them.  At  length,  a  townsman  of  R«ti»Von, 
Dollinger  by  name,  then  lying  under  sentence  fortreaao 
the  combat  on  promise  of  a  free  pardon.  Ho  was  twi 
without  being  hurt,  and  in  the  third  encounter,  by  directing  bis 
lance  adroitly  under  the  Giant's  ear,  ho  wounded  him  mortally. 
Of  the  spoils,  which  were  suspended  in  the  Cathedral  at  Muntii  t, 
tin1  helmet  weighed  'JO  lbs.,  the  cuirass  was  made  of  an  elephaa'.' « 
hide  covered  with  iron  scales,  and  the  sword  measured  7)  feet  ut 
length.  Charles  V.  removed  the»e  arms;  but  a  monument  attcsU 
ing  Dollingvr'a  victory  is  said  still  to  exist  in  his  house  near  the 
WWe/uWV/rUfcrtisW    (Bum,  Uul.  tMiema9»tt  iii.3U) 
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'  ancient  stock  and  gentle  blood.    Those  bold  and  daring 
J  spirits  whom  either  anarchy  or  necessity  had  marshalled 
against  their  natural  Country  were  now  allured  by  pro- 
mises of  amnesty  to  become  her  foremost  defenders; 
and  being  established,  by  grants  of  laud,  on  the  fron- 
tiers under  the  government  of  Marquisses,  they  raised 
a  powerful  bulwark  against  future  invasion.    Then,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  military  population  which  he  had 
created  for  the  great  struggle  likely  to  ensue  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Hungarian  armistice,  he  instituted 
martial  games,  and  a  species  of  tournament ;  and 
directed  numerous  expeditions  against  minor  enemies  ; 
so  that  the  Poles,  the  Lorrainers,  the  Sctavonians,  the 
Bohemians,  the  Danes,  and  the  Aliotritcs,  (a  Heathen 
People  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria  whom  he  couverted 
to  Christianity,)  each  in  turn  afforded  employment  and 
encouragement  to  his  armies.    Nor  were  the  more 
peculiar  works  of  Peace  neglected  ;  numerous  towns 
were  repaired,  beautified,  or  strengthened  by  fortifica- 
tion, and  from  this  reign  may  bo  dated  the  origin  of  no 
less  distinguished  places  than  Goslar  and  Qocdliug- 
berg.*    Thus  prepared  on  all  sides,  Henry  awaited 
without  alarm  the  approaching  close  of  the  Truce  ;  and 
when  the  Hungarian  Chiels  sent  an  embassy  demanding 
renewal  of  tribute,  the  assembled  Saxons  rained  their 
right  arms  to  Heaven,  in  token  of  fidelity  to  their  Prince 
ami  of  indignation  against  their  foe,  and  the  Barbarian 
Envoys,  dismissed  not  only  with  refusal  hut  with  insult, 
Merc  instructed  to  deliver  to  their  Commanders  a  mangy 
dog  with  cropped  ears  and  tail,  as  the  only  tribute  to 
Ive  e\|>ecied  for  the  future.    Roused  by  this  unlooked 
for  dishonour,  the  Hungarians  poured  in  at  once  upon 
ojposite  frontiers,  denouncing  the  extremity  of  vengeance, 
aucl  menacing  extermination  to  every  Saxon  ol  either 
sex  above  ten  years  of  age.    But  their  progress  was 
unexpectedly  checked,  partly  by  the  sword,  partly  by 
rigour  of  climate,  partly  by  famine;  and  the  host  which 
had  entered  the  Western  Provinces,  wasted  away  slowly 
anil  miserably,  after  a  short  and  savage  plunder  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.    In  the  East  their  overthrow  was 
more  rapid,  complete,  and  signal.    Dispirited  by  tidings 
of  the  ill  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  alarmed  by  a 
vigorous  march  of  Henry  to  the  relief  of  Merscburg 
which  they  had  invested,  they  hastily  abandoned  their 
camp,  and  commenced  a  straggling  and  disorderly 
retreat.    The  Germans  occupied  the  abandoned  position, 
released  such  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  were  pri- 
soners, and  eagerly  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.    "  It 
was  then,"  says  Luilprand.f  "  that  you  might  hear  from 
the  Christian  ranks  the  holy  and  marvellous  shout  of 
'  Lord !  Lord !'  while  on  the  other  side  the  flying 
Heathen  raised  the  foul  and  devilish  war-whoop  of 
'  Hui !  Hui !' "    Henry  had  instructed  his  soldiers  on  no 
account  to  break  their  line  till  after  they  had  received 
the  first  volley  of  arrows ;  and  this  fell  harmless  on  the 
impenetrable  wall  presented  by  their  shields,  locked 
together  in  the  foremost  rank  and  covering  their  whole 

•  TJw  abhorrence  of  Cities  ^whtch  TacUu.  McriU.  to  the  Ger- 

l/rie*  AnSt/an  mtU  not  inn  <**;  ne  part  modem  inter  te  jnnttnt  tedet. 
CotmU  ditereli  mJaut  divert),  {derm.  16.)  Thuj,  in  a  later  Age, 
Ammianus  Marcellinua  doei  not  notice  •  aingbs  German  City;  and 
tha  names  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1  )•)  nut  be  coatideml  thorn  of 
visages  paly.  One  of  Henry  ■  provistoat  for  increasing  foe  popu- 
lation of  his  Cities  was  •  stipulation  that  every  ninth  peasant 
•houl.l  form  put  of  bis  goiruioni,  and  aaaut  in  buddiug.  (Juno/. 
Sax.  "<i  •»«.  W7.) 
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bodies.  So  rapid  was  the  charge  which  instantly  suc- 
ceeded that  not  a  second  arrow  could  be  placed  on  the 
bowstring;  and  the  Savages  were  thus  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  their  favourite  weapon.  Foily  thousand 
Hungarians  arc  related  to  have  fallen  on  the  plain  of 
Keuschberg;  a  name  w  hich  marks  the  field  of  buttle  to 
the  present  hour ;  and  which  has  been  thought  to  bear 
no  less  testimony  to  the  high  moral  purity,  than  the 
victory  itself  does  to  the  distinguished  valour  of  the 
Conqueror.* 

A  solemn  Thanksgiving  evinced  the  pious  gratitude 
of  Henry  for  this  most  splendid  triumph,  and  such 
Artists  as  the  times  afforded  were  employed  to  record  its 
memory  on  the  walls  of  the  Banquttiiig  Chamber  in 
his  Palace  at  Merscburg.  More  than  twenty  Churches 
and  numerous  other  Religious  establishments  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  under  the  auspices  of  this 
great  and  energetic  Prince  ;  who,  devout  afler  the  man- 
ner of  his  Age,  ascribed  his  victories  chiefly  to  the  virtue 
of  a  Lance  studded  with  nails  from  tlic  True  Cross. 
That  inestimable  relic,  once  possessed  by  Constantinc 
the  Great,  had  become,  wc  know  not  how,  the  property 
of  Rodolph  of  Burgundy ;  and  from  him,  as  a.  most 
coveted  prize,  Henry  had  succeeded  in  wringing  it, 
partly  by  menaces,  partly  by  solicitations,  and  yet  more 
by  a  cession  of  tenilory.t  At  length  having  freed  his 
Kingdom  both  from  domestic  and  foreign  peril,  he  re- 
solved to  assert  his  right  to  the  well-earned  Crown  of 
tile  Empire;  and  for  that  purpose  he  meditated  an  ex- 
pedition to  Rome ;  but  the  completion  of  his  design  was 
arrested  by  death,  and  reserved  for  his  successor.  After 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  employed  no  less  to  the  solid 
benefit  of  his  Country  than  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  his  own  fame,  Henry  the  Fowler  was  struck  by 
paralysis,  and  having  first  secured  the  approbation  of 
his  Nobles  to  the  succession  of  his  eldest  son  Otho,  he 
expired  at  Manslcven  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Coronation  of  Otho  I.  was  celebrated  with 
peculiar  solemnity  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  details 
of  its  ceremonial,  involving  many  points  curiously  illus- 
trative of  the  Political  State  of  Germany  at  the  time, 
may  be  found  given  with  unusual  precision  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Wittichind.}  Although  Otho  succeeded  to  a 
flourishing  Kingdom,  not  inherited,  as  his  Father's 
dying  words  impressed  upon  him,  from  a  long  line  of 
Ancestors,  hut  acquired  by  that  Father,  through  God's 
assistance  ;§  and  although  the  power  so  delivered  to 
him  received  at  his  hands  large  increase  both  of  strength 
and  glory,  his  reign  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted 

•  Dirtrr  Samf  KeiMchhrrg  at  Jem  Berge  w*d  Feldhger  gegrben 
fx  aeeidenti,  nemfick,  dat  drr  Kagter  in  imt  ratlru  kttn  nmxHthtig 
n'ttb  xu  vgn  Utdtn  wafte,  dmn  tirror  it!  denelbig  Oft  del  Feld- 
hger* m>l  drm  Darffe  darnnter  ge/egen  BU-de  genunnt.  Struvius, 
who  cites  the  atwve  passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Brotuffiin,  (i.  15.) 
it  inclined,  however,  to  think  Ktutehbtrg  is  a  corruption  from 
A-S^.<i.*9.)   Otho  the  Great  i. 

Alhelstan  of 
doubted,  nnca 

.'likely  to  entertain  "full  bsttcfof  Ms  supernatural 
efficacy,  at  we  shall  soon  perctBTe,  at  Aiignbarf;.  But  the  writers 
Dt  Cruet  exprett  mat  rniigiving  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
pretended  Nail*,  not  mora  than  four  of  thcae  ore  allowed  to  have 
exited  at  any  time;  and  Cornelius  Ctirtiua  justly  remarks,  that 
the  Lance  of  Constanthn,  at  commonly  described,  would  room  f*- 
eahauat  that  number ;  quutrrnaruun  CVittwnr 
tintmriri  nemtut,  ut,  qua*  in  Lancet  cn/fr*ti*t 
componanlur.  (0r  Omit  Dommieit,  99.) 
±  ii.  ad  mil. 
Z  Id.  A. 
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series  of  Civil  or  Foreign  warfare.  It  would  be  equally 
tedious  and  unprofitable  were  we  to  dwell  on  the  nume- 
rous contests  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  Feu- 
datories of  his  Crown  ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
ihe  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  a  long  and 
painful  struggle  with  his  Brother,  Henry  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  whom  evil  advisers  persuaded  to  assert  a 
claim  to  the  throne,  on  the  weak  ground  that  he  was 
Itorn  after  his  Father's  accession  ;  an  advantage  (if  it 
were  such)  not  belonging  to  Otho,  on  account  of  the 
very  primogeniture  which  had  secured  his  election. 
Frustrated  in  numerous  daring  attempts,  and  reduced 
to  extremity,  Henry  at  length  threw  himself  at  his 
Brother's  fret,  in  a  mourning  habit,  and  solicited  pardon 
for  his  rebellion.  By  the  undeviating  fidelity  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  deserved  the  clemency  with 
which  he  was  rece  ived ;  and  his  rewurd  was  investiture 
with  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  in  which  Otho,  by  a  remark- 
able exercise  of  prerogative,  refused  to  confirm  the  gons 
of  a  former  Duke. 

A  yet  more  distressing  and  unnatural  struggle  awaited 
Otho  with  his  eldest  son  Ludolph.  That  Prince,  the 
issue  of  his  first  marriage  with  Editha,  daughter  of 
Edmund  King  of  England,  had  been  nominated  by 
his  Father  to  the  succession;  but  cherishing,  or  affecting 
some  idle  fear  that  a  second  marriage  might  impeach 
his  right,  when  Otho  received  the  hand  of  Adelaide 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  as  her  portion,  he  retired 
from  Court  in  disgust,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  discontented  Bavarians  and  Lorrainers,  and  collected 
round  him  a  knot  of  conspirators  in  his  residence  at 
Saalficld.  Before  the  plot  which  he  meditated  had 
ripened,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Otho, 
whom  it  recalled  from  his  first  successes  in  Italy.  But 
Ludolph,  impenetrable  by  his  Father's  gentleness,  no 
sooner  gathered  strength  afresh  than  he  occupied  Menlz 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  even  gave  battle  to  the 
Royal  army,  in  a  spot  between  that  City  and  Ratisbon.' 
The  Rebel's  were  defeated,  and  Ludolph  for  a  while 
escaped  pursuit  and  punishment  by  leaguing  with  the 
Hungarians  ;  till,  destitute  of  all  hope  of  further  resist- 
ance, he  found  an  opportunity  for  reconciliation,  by 
placing  himself  unexpectedly  in  Otho's  path,  as  he  was 
hunting  near  Saallield,  and  avowing  the  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  penitence.  Those  protestations,  however, 
were  the  result  more  of  necessity  than  of  conviction  ;  for 
ere  long  he  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  passing  into 
Italy,  either  to  escape  discovery,  or  to  obtain  facilities 
for  his  treason,  he  was  prevented  from  a  repetition  of 
open  violence  only  by  a  death  which  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  untimely. 

Fourteen  years  of  war.  conducted  with  various  for- 
tune, were  necessary  for  the  entire  reduction  of  Bohemia 
to  obedience.  The  King.  Bodislaus,  had  wrested  the 
Crown  from  a  murdered  Brother,  and  had  defeated  the 
first  armies  despatched  to  contest  his  usurpation;  nor 
was  it  until  Otho  (bund  leisure  to  march  against  him 
in  person,  that  he  was  completely  subdued  and  ren- 
dered tributary.  The  Hungarians  also,  although  awhile 
restrained  by  their  great  defeat  in  the  preceding 
relgu,  continued  their  molestations  wherever  a  point 
appeared  vulnerable;  and  few  years  elapsed  during 
which  some  Province  of  the  Kingdom  failed  to  sutler 
frmn  their  irruptions.  At  length,  fully  recruited  in 
strength  and  burning  for  revenge,  they  deluged  Bavaria 

•  Uorsedul,  or  Ruaudal,  as  it  it  Darned  by  the  Chroniclers. 
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with  a  mightier  host  than  had  ever  before  taken  the  Aimd,  rf 
field  under  their  Leaders.  "  Unless  the  sky  shall  fall  Omar, 
and  overwhelm  us,"  was  their  prond  boast  as  they  ad- 
vanced,  "  or  the  Earth  shall  gape  and  swallow  vis  up 
quick,  who  are  they  that  may  compete  with  us  in 
numbers?"  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  near 
Augsburg,  that  Otho  encountered  the  Barbarians.  On 
the  first  day.t  a  large  Body  of  the  enemy  having  crossed 

the  river  unperceived.  fell  suddenly  on  the  German  j  

baggage  and  camp  stores,  and  routed  three  out  of  the  Auptac 
eight  battalions  into  which  Otho  had  distributed  hisAsguiin 
army ;  till  the  valour  of  his  son-in-law,  Conrad  of 
Franconfa,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  restored  order. 
Ere  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  the  Festival  of 
St.  Laurence,  Otho,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground, 
confessed,  with  many  tears,  that  it  was  on  account  of 
his  own  sins  that  the  late  reverse  had  been  suffered ; 
and  he  then  vowed,  if  he  were  successful  in  the  ensuing 
fight,  to  endow  a  Bishopric  at  Merseburg,  and  to  dedi- 
cate as  a  Religious  House  a  Palace  which  he  hud  recently 
commenced  building  in  that  City.  Then,  having  heard 
Mass  and  communicated,  he  armed  himself  with  his 
buckler  and  the  holy  Lance  of  Constnnline  ;J  and  briefly 
cncouiaging  his  followers,  plunged  into  the  hostile 
ranks.  The  Hungarians  fought  resolutely,  till  surprised, 
wearied,  aud  overpowered  by  the  obstinate  fury  of  the 
Germans,  they  betook  themselves  to  indiscriminate 
flight ;  and  were  either  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim 
over  the  Lech,  or  burned  or  put  tc  the  sword  as  they 
sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  No  mercy 
was  n«ked  or  even  expected  ;  none  indeed  was  likely  to 
be  accorded  to  those  by  whom  the  exercise  of  that  virtue 
had  been  wholly  unpractised;  nnd  death,  without  regard 
to  dignity  or  station,  was  ultimately  the  lot  of  those 
whom  the  sword  had  neglected  during  the  battle  and 
pursuit.  Three  even  of  their  Princes,  who  had  bctn 
taken  prisoners,  were  ignominiously  hanged  at  Rnuv 
bon.  Never  before  Imd  so  great  a  blow  been  inflicted 
on  the  power  of  the  Hungarians,  and  never  afterwards 
did  it  recover  fn.m  this  overthrow.  On  the  part  of  the 
Germans  the  field  had  not  been  gained  without  much 
bloodshed ;  aud  among  the  slain  was  included  the  in 
trcpid  Conrad,  by  whom  the  ill  fortune  of  the  first  day 
had  been  retrieved  ;  he  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  while 
he  raised  his  vizor  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  gain 
breath.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  was  for  ever 
broken  ;  we  hear  no  more  of  them  us  the  scourge  and 
the  terror  of  Europe ;  and  thus  tw  ice  severely  taught  that 
they  were  not  irresistible,  they  subsided  into  peaceful 
neighbours,  aud  became  gradually  imbued  with  civi- 
lization. 

Of  Otho's  chastisement  of  the  Danes,  the  Slavonians. 

*  The  thte.it  of  ihe  ancient  Scythians  to  Darius:  when  they  «*«t 
him  the-  symbolical  Bird,  Mouse,  Krojf,  and  .Arrows,  is  wmesdiat 
of  the  same  character  with  this  boast  of  the  Hungarians ;  but.  in  tbs 
farmer  instance,  the  ScythiuD*  were  the  ajryrieved  party,  in  tlx  ls'wt 
the  Hungarians  were  avrirressors.  *ltt  m«3i«  yin^m  i—rrifSf 
i  lliprm,  n  ftvit  yu'*nnt  «*ra  tsi  y*i  mmraHr*it  s 
Xlfitxi  imtWrri,  tin  ivntrrtrtn  »r.#w, 
faxxiptiu.  Herod,  iv.  132. 
f  All  modern  accounts  which  we  have  seen  of  the  Battle  w 
Ainrshurtr,  even  that  of  ttihbon,  whom  it  is  not  ea*y  to  detect  in 
inaccuracy,  treat  it  as  only  of  one  day's  continuance.  I>:trn»f, 
however,  whom  wo  hare  followed,  (lib,  I.  p.  332  )  plainly  distrihatrs 
it  Into  two  days ;  on  the  first,  the  Germans  are  thrown  into  o>«f,,- 
sion  and  swd  by  Conrad ;  on  the  second— potterU  «V«%  < <*  ">>  j" 
Fntivitait  Ckruii  Marl  frit  Laarrntii — Otho  achieves  his  sptetMW 
triumph. 

X  Sum/ml  Rrx  c/fpeum  UmctA  cum  taerd.  Dituiar,  ions'. 
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and  the  Abotrites,  we  candot  afford  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mention.    His  transaction*  with  France  and  the 
Greek  Empire,  and  his  brilliant  career  in  Italy,  which 
annexed  the  Imperial  dignity  for  ever  to  the  Germau 
Crown,  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  former  pages; 
and  we  hasten  to  the  close  of  a  long,  glorious,  and  bene- 
ficial reign,*  which  has  deservedly  ranked  Otho  The 
Great  among  those  few  Sovereigns  for  whom  the  voice 
of  an  impartial  Posterity  bus  retained,  in  its  fullest 
meaning,  a  title,  in  too  many  instances  bestowed  solely 
hy  the  adulation  of  Contemporaries.    Not  long  after  his 
return  from  his  last  expedition  to  Italy,  Otho  celebrated 
the  Festival  of  Faster  with  unusual  magnificence  at 
Quedlinberg;  and  the  list  of  the  Ambassadors  who  on 
that  occasion  were  present  at  bis  Court,  furnishes  no 
inadequate  estimate  of  his  extensive  power  ami  reputa- 
tion.   Among  the  splendid  train  which  surrounded  his 
throne,  were  counted  Envoys  from  Greece,  Home  and 
most  other  Italian  Cities,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Scluvonia, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Bohemia.    A  few  weeks 
afterwards  he  died  tranquilly,  and  with  marks  of  the 
most  sincere  devotion,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours, 
with  which  he  was  attacked  while  attending  Vespers. 
His  remains  were  interred  by  those  of  his  English  Con- 
sort Editha,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg;  where 
the  original  tomb,  having  survived  even  the  fury  of 
Tilly,  still  notifies  the  spot  in  which  reposes  the  First, 
anil  one  of  the  best  und  wisest  Emperors  by  whom  the 
single  sceptre  of  Germany  has  l>e*ii  swayed. 

But  little  interest  attaches  to  domestic  transactions  in 
the  reign  of  Otho  II.  He  maintained  a  successful 
struggle  with  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  known  in 
History  by  the  title  of  the  Quarreller,  aud  sou  of  that 
Henry  of  Brunswick  who  had  similarly  contested  the 
throne  with  his  Father ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  other 
Civil  dissensions  and  petty  struggles  during  the  five 
years  which  preceded  his  inglorious  War  with  France. 
W  illi  his  still  more  inglorious  Calabrinn  expedition 
and  his  subsequent  deulh.t  the  Reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted. 

During  the  minority  Jof  Otho  III.,  who  on  his  Fa- 
ther's death  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  Henry  of  Bavaria  renewed  his  ambi- 
tious designs  upon  the  Crown,  obtained  possession  of 
the  Infant's  person,  and  claimed  the  Regency,  till  a 
strong  ellbrt  of  the  other  German  Princes  released  their 
Sovereign  from  this  thraldom.  A  brief  quarrel  with 
Eolhnire  King  of  France,  who  seemed  willing  to  revive 
his  pretensions  to  the  longr-con tested  territory  of  Lor- 
raiue,  and  successful  expeditions  against  the  Danes  and 
Sclavonians,  are  the  sole  Political  incidents  of  this  reign 
with  Italy.   To  the  devout  spirit  by  which, 


•  The  diseuwry  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
which  Saxony  derived  great  wealth  and  importance, 
fenvd  to  ihe  year  969. 

f  The  death  of  Otho  II.  it  sometimes  attributed  to  a  Car  more 
marvellous  cause  than  those  which  we  hare  before  mentioned ; 
namely,  cither  a  wound  received  in  Battle,  or  the  chagrin  consequent 
upon  hi*  defeat  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  sarcastic  triumph  of  hie 
Empress  Tbeophania  at  that  victory  of  her  Countrymen.  He  is  raid 
to  have  heard  that,  on  Mount  Gargano,  a  nightly  service  wai  cele- 
brated by  Anirela,  who  forbad  the  presence  of  any  mortal.  His 
curiosity  beine;  irreatly  excited,  be  consulted  the  Pope,  who  advised 
him  by  no  means  to  tempt  the  prohibited  Aaatmbly.  In  spite  of 
ttuit  counsel  he  rashly  rmiaidrd  tlie  adventure.  The  Anuria 
forgave  Ihe  intrusion;  but,  for  the  omission  of  some  rite  which  he 
had  neglected  to  perform,  they  beat  him  »o  soundly,  that  he  died  a 
fcw  days  after  his  ret  tun  to  Rome.  (Fngmuntvm  Urttmantrm,  torn. 
iL  p.  32.  ated  try  Stamina,  i  S60.) 


as  we  have  already  intimated,  Otho  III.  was  imbued, 
the  discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Charlemagne  is  attributed 
by  the  Chroniclers.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Xlth  Cen- 
tury, the  Emperor  was  warned  by  a  dream  to  disinter 
the  remains  of  the  great  Carlovingiuti  Prince,  which 
were  known  to  be  buried  somewhere  in  Aix  la  Chapellc, 
although  the  precise  spot  was  forgotten.  After  three 
days'  preparation  by  Fasting,  Otho  pointed  to  a  stone  in 
the  pavement  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  as  resembling 
that  which  had  been  shown  him  in  his  vision  ;  and  on 
its  removal,  within  a  vaulted  crypt  which  it  concealed, 
the  body  of  Charlemagne  was  descried.  It  was  wholly 
uncorrupted,  sitting  on  a  golden  throne,  girt  with  a 
sword  of  the  same  precious  metal,  the  head  circled  with 
a  jewelled  diadem,  the  right  hand  bearing  a  golden 
sceptre.  This  gorgeous  figure  having  been  publicly 
exhibited,  was  deposited,  with  much  pomp,  in  a  magni- 
ficent shrine  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  body  of  the 
Church ;  which  soon,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  ob- 
tained cocsiderable  repute  for  miracles.*  Such  is  the 
meagre  record  of  Otho  III.,  whose  early  death  without 
issue  transferred  the  Imperial  Crown,  as  we  shall  |>er- 
ceivc  on  renewing  its  Annals,  to  a  junior  branch  of  the 
Saxon  Family. 

IV.  The  intricate  and  perplexed  Annals  of  Spain  IV.  Io- 
during  its  possession  by  the  Arabs,  have  been  left  by  u_'cacv 
us  in  greater  arrcnr  than  those  of  any  other  lending  Se*M«i 
European  State,  and  we  revert  to  them  with  little  hope  HKtury 
of  presenting  any  distinct  and  lucid  narrative.  So 
obscure  indeed  and  beset  with  difficulties  is  this  subject, 
that  the  Jesuit  A  bar  en,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  native 
writers,  has  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  although  he 
had  laboured  iudefatigably,  during  forty  years,  in  the 
dark  labyrinth  of  Controversial  Divinity,  he  had  trodden 
no  path  in  that  tortuous  and  mazy  pursuit  from  which 
he  felt  so  hopeless  of  extrication,  as  from  the  one  pre- 
sented to  him  byenrly  Spanish  History. t 

The  point  at  which  our  narrative  recommences  is  the  x.  d. 
elevation  of  the  fugitive  Ommindan  AlNlalrahman,  the  I"'  7bti. 


A.  D. 

1002. 


of  that  name,  (Addukhil.  or  The  Enterrr,  as  he  is  termed,)  Abdalrah- 
to  the  Khalifulc  of  Cordova.  A  lew  years  enabled  him 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  Andalusia  under  his  dominion, 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Alnusidan  Emir  Jusuf;  to 
procure  the  recognition  of  his  Sovereignly  by  all  the 
districts  of  Spain  which  had  hitherto  submitted  to  the 
Moslem  arms;  and  even  to  render  Froila  King  of 
Asturias  his  tributary.  The  title  Emir-al-moumrnim, 
or  as  it  has  been  corrupted.  Uliramemofin,  or  Miramolin, 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  which  he  assumed. J  evinced 
his  claim  no  le>-s  to  the  Spiritual  than  to  the  Temporal 
prerogative  of  the  Khalifs,  the  true  Vicnra  of  the  Pro- 
phet ;  and  in  his  magnificence  he  fully  equalled  any 
even  of  his  Oriental  predecessors.  Harassed  by  perpe- 
tual revolts  of  his  Mohammedan  subjects ;  defeated  at 
Pontumo  by  Froila,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  50,000 
men,  whom  be  had  despatched  under  Omar,  one  of  bis 
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•  Ditmar,  iv.  p.  3-'>7.  The  Authors  of  the  UniveruJ  Miliary  re- 
ject th»  above  incident  as  fabulous ;  and  ask  how  so  rich  a  twoty,  if 
it  really  existed,  cinld  have  escaped  the  pillage  of  the  Northman,  by 
whom  Aix  la  Chapcllo  had  liecn  sacked  since  the  Initial  of  Charte- 


Chapellc 

inagne  ?   To  thst  objection  Ditmar  affords  n  very  i 
vttmtalr  tUutftmlf  tgmtmhalur  tacvi  err  tut  ubi  quietctbal. 
f  L'.lrt  A*  rrrt/fer  In  Dale*,  i.  7.14. 
♦  14.  i.  7.16.   IVHertielot,  <irf  r.  Ahd.  states,  that  this  title  was  not 
assumed  hy  the  Khalifs  of  Cordova,  till  the  reign  of  Abdal- 
Ilf. 
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nutory.  Generals,  for  the  reduction  of  Galicia  ;*  ond  invaded 
by  Charlemagne,  who  wrested  from  him  the  Spanish 
March  between  the  Bbro  and  the  Pyrenees;  Abdalrah- 
inan  nevertheless  has  perpetuated  his  mcn>ory  by  the 
sumptuous  embellishment  of  Cordova,  and  by  nume- 
rous useful  Public  works,  for  the  conduction  of  which 
a  long  period  of  profound  tranquillity  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  under  a  less  energetic  Prince.  The  em- 
bankments which  he  raised  in  order  to  restrain  those 
frequent  inundations  by  which  the  Guadalquivcr  devas- 
H'u  m»!»i>i.  tated  the  level  neighbourhood  of  his  Capital,  were  orna- 
\Tn     mentcd  with  extensive  and  luxuriant  gardens ;  and  in 

I*  cMm.  «°me  me»sure  t0  era,irv the  lon5inff  arpp*«*« for  obj«cls 

to  which  his  youth  had  been  accustomed  in  far  distant 
climes,  a  passion  clearly  indicating  a  generous  and 
affectionate  temper,  he  planted  iii  the  centre  of  those 
pleasant  walks  the  first  Palm  tree  known  in  Spain,  the 
parent  stock  of  the  many  similar  groves  which  now  adorn 
it.t    Emulous  of  the  devotion  with  which  the  Abas- 
sides  had  rivalled  in  Bagdad  the  splendour  of  the 
Mosque  of  Damascus,  and  of  the  Aldksa  at  Jerusalem, 
he  founded  also  in  Cordova  that  Mczquila  which,  from 
the  vastness  of  its  extent,  the  costliness  of  its  materials, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  Centuries,  cannot  be  viewed,  even  in  the  moiety 
still  existing  as  a  Christian  Church,  without  delight  and 
admiration.    The  plan  of  that  magnificent  edifice  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  the  pencil  of  its  founder; 
who  in  order  both  to  evince  his  proud  or  pious  humility, 
and  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  workmen,  per- 
sonally laboured  among  them  fur  an  hour  every  day. 
Police,  Education,  the  due  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  equitable  collection  of  revenue,  occupied  other 
portions  of  the  care  of  this  great  Prince,  who  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  glory  transmitted  to 
AlTJakeml.  bis  son.  Al  Hakcm  I.,  a  Kingdom  which  derived  from 
*•  o      himself  almost  all  its  power,  its  splendour,  and  its 
706.  opulence. 
AJfcpiwo  II.     The  feeble  successors  of  Froila  on  the  throne  of 
theClastc.  Oviedo,— Aurclio,  Silo,  Mauregato,  and  Bermudo  I., — 
*' scarcely  deserve  record,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  II.,  or  the  Chaste  as  he  is  called,  more  per- 


•  Muxiuui  date*  that  it  was  Jusuf  who  was  defeated  by  Froila  at 
IVmtumo,  aud  Ibat  Ik  wu  to  k  weakened  l.y  his  lime*  on  that 

ocr.  .ion,  ai  to  be  compiled  to  submit  to  Abdalrahman.  (vii.  4.) 
But  Roderie  of  Toledo,  (iv.)  and  other  authorities  more  to  he  Untried 
lhan  Marian.,  consider  the  Battle  to  have  been  fought  with  Omar, 
iroila  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  apotl  of  thw  victory  in  the 
construction  uf  Ihe  City  of  Oviedo,  which  he  fowled  ax  a  uidwnrk 
for  the  plain  country.  It  soon  liecame  the  Capital  of  the  Spanish 
Christian  Kingdom,  which  thenceforward  it  known  more  generally 
0*  the  Kjxodom  or  Oviedo  than  oy  Asrraus. 

f  Conde,  H itlortn  de  ta  Domination  de  to$  Arobrt  in  E$au}fa,  i. 
p.  147.  forte  II.  cap.  9.  has  translated  from  the  Arabic  (unhappily 
l'eha'i  thought  it  necessary  to  torture  them  into  hia  own  Spanish  ver- 
a.Bcatian)  iume  very  touching  line*  upon  tbi«  Palm,  written  by  the 
Khalif  hi-nsetf.  Much  as  tliey  muni  suffer  by  a  second  dilution, 
arul  that  into  Proso,  we  give  them  Mow,  borrowing  our  version,  <•» 
we  Mint,  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  Poet,  more  conversant 
than  any  other  contemporary  with  Spanish  Literature.  "Fair 
Palm  tree,  thou  alto  art  a  stranger  here!  The  gentle  aire  of 
Algarbe  court  and  kiss  thee.  Thy  rooti  are  fixed  in  a  fertde  »il ; 
thy  head  i«  erected  towards  Heaven ;  but  thou  too  wooldst  shed 
tear*  of  bUusrness  if,  like  me,  thou  could*  look  back  I  But  thou 
fevlest  not,  as  I  do,  the  calamities  of  Fortune.  I  wept  under  the 
Pdrns  ahich  the  Forat  waters,  when  my  unhappy  fato  awl  the 
cruelty  of  the  Abhassides  compelled  me  to  forsake  what  I  so  dearly 
loved.  The  Trees  and  the  Kiwrs  have  forgotten  my  sorrows,  anS 
thou,  my  beloved  Country,  retairunt  no  remembrance  of  me !  but 


haps  in  derision  than  in  honour.*    It  was  in  his  lime 
that  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  then  King  of  Aquitaine, 
guilicred  his  first  laurels  under  the  walls  of  Barcelona. 
His  chief  opponent  in  that  long  and  perilous  siege,  if 
we  believe  the  Chroniclers,  was  a  leader  immortalized 
in  Romance,  Marsilio  King  of  Saragossa:  yet  it  must 
not  lie  dissembled  that  the  existence  of  any  such  per- 
sonage is  reasonably  mistrusted  ;  ond  that  Abdeltnelec, 
the  son  of  Omar,  upon  whom  Abdalrahman  had  he-guTj' 
stowed  the  Government  of  Saragossa  and  of  all  Eastern  BtrnW 
Spain,  the  most  probable  type  of  the  Hero  of  Ariosto,   x.  n, 
was  dead  long  before  the  expedition  of  LouLs.f   The  Sol. 
general  and  almost  unvarying  texture  of  the  Annals 
both  of  Christian  and  Moslem  Spain  during  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  consists  of  destructive  but  inconclusive 
conflicts  between  the  rival  Kingdoms ;  in  which  losses 
are  extenuated  and  advantages  exaggerated,  according 
to  the  National  prejudices  of  the  particular  writer.  Ex- 
clusive of  this  savage  and  uninteresting  warfare,  the 
reign  of  Al  Hakcm  I.  is  unhappily  distinguished  also  by 
unintermitted  revolt  in  the  Khalifate ;  the  suppression 
of  which  compelled  him  to  numerous  acts  of  (rightful 
severity,  and  entailed  upon  his  memory  the  title  of 
The  Crurl.    Under  his   successor  Abdalrahman  II-,  AiOilal- 
(Alautat,  The  Middle,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  his""0'1- 
two  namesakes,)  a  common  enemy  hitherto  unknown   *  D- 
cither  to  Spaniards  or  Arabians,  interrupted  their  mutual 
discord;  and  the  Northmen,  little  regarding  trAom  d*?'^' 
ravaged  so  as  booty  was  obtained,  appeared  with  a  Fleet  "jj^n 
of  sixty  vessels  olf  the  coast  of  Portugal,  cccupu-d '  r. 
Lisbon,  penetrated  the  Guadalquivcr,  and  advancing  to  yj. 
the  walls  of  Seville,  plundered   nnd    destroyed  itt 
suburbs.  J    No  sootier  had  that  tempest  passed  away, 
than  Abdalrahman,  affecting  to  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Ramiro,  King  of  Oviedo,  marched  with  a  vast  Basin  L 
army  upon  the  modern  Provinces  of  Burgos  and  Sofia.  ».». 
The  Battle  which  ensued  is  memorable  in  Spanish  $21. 
History,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  a  long* 
enduring  superstition.    On  Ihe  first  day,  the  hasty 
levies  of  the  Christian  host  withstood  the  n:ore  uurae- 
rous  and  better  disciplined  Aralw,  not  without  much  loss 
and  difficulty;  and  during  the  following  night,  Ramiro, 
occupying  a  rising  ground,  prepared  his  shattered  forces 
for  combat  on  the  morrow  with  little  hope  of  escapmff 
destruction.    A  well-timed  stratagem,  however,  fired  BsttWef 
the   Spaniards  with  invincible  enthusiasm.    Waling  Cl"1^ 
from  a  brief  sleep  snatched  ou  the  field,  the  King  <'•*•    1  °" 
clared  to  his  astonished  followers  that  he  had  been 
visited  by  St.  Jago  in  &  dream,  who  bade  him  be  ofjfojrl.^ 
good  cheer,  since  he  might  calculate  upon  certain  victor}-.  &  Jlt*4 
The  rumour  of  this  supernatural  warning  spread  rapidly 
nnd  joyously  through  the  lines  ;  and  while  the  fervour 
of  his  troops  was  still  freshly  kindled  •by  the  marvclloos 
announcement,  Ramiro  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  and 
led  them  to  the  charge,  under  the  Mar-cry  so  well  known 
aAcrwards  in  the  History  of  Spain,  Santiago  y  cierra 
E'paiia  !§    Imaginationslhus  exalted  by  belief  in  a  pro- 

•  Voltaire,  who  never  cites  any  authority,  difiers  from  most  other 
writers  in  the  reason  which  be  assigns  forlliia  title.  Maiirwsto,  h» 
says,  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  Sraimh 
maidens  for  the  Seraglio  of  Alidalrdhman  ;  aud  Alfouso  refused  this 
cruel  and  dishonourable  mark  of  servitude.  Sur  In  Jfarar«,cb.Uiii. 

f  Conde,  i.  |i.  I»8.  note.  Part*  II.  cap.  10. 

I  The  Arabs  declared  thai  these  Mogiogei,  or  sons  of  Magog, 
(see  note,  p.  470.)  did  not  spare  old  irveu,  women,  children,  or  erca 
domestic  animals.   Conde,  i.  p.  283.  Parte  II.  rap  46. 

$  "  fct  James  and  close  Spain  1"  The  body  of  St.  Jago  had  hen 
discovered  in  808.  It  w«»  found  in  a  tomb  under  a  small  liermilar* 
in  the  depths  of  a  wood,  upon  the  site  uf  which  now  stand*  lbs 
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digy,  and  yet  further  stimulated  by  the  heat  and  tumult 
of  Battle,  were  little  likely  to  reject  any  further  inven- 
tion however  gross  and  palpable :  and  it  was  readily 
credited,  when  once  nsserted,  that  the  Apostle  James 
himself,  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  and  waving  a  white 
banner  blazoned  with  a  red  Cross,  headed  the  onset,  and 
personally  combated  for  his  votaries.  Sixty  thousand 
Moslems  perished  on  the  field  or  in  flight;  and  the 
spoil  of  this  brilliant  and  most  unexpected  Victory  of 
Clavijo,  so  named  from  a  town  of  which  it  ensured  the 
capture,  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  two  Churches  at 
Ovieda  In  those  structures  the  Apostle  was  without 
share;  but  Rainiro  further  subjected  every  acre  of  land 
throughout  his  dominions  to  a  yearly  tribute  of  wine 
and  oil  for  St  Jago ;  and  he  vowed  also  a  horseman's 
portion  in  every  future  booty,  as  an  offering  to  the  Holy 
Champion  under  whose  auspices  none  but  a  Heretic 
would  refuse  to  believe  that  he  had  been  miraculously 
delivered  and  triumphant.* 

The  frequent  victories  of  Alfonso  III.,  the  next  but 
one  Asturian  King  in  succession  to  Ramiro,  during  a 
rule  extending  over  nearly  fifty  years,  obtained  for  him 
the  title  of  The  Gnat.  The  City  of  Toledo,  perpetually 
in  revolt  from  its  Moslem  Lords,  was  often  bloodily 
contested  by  the  Christians,  and  more  than  one  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Khalifa  endeavoured  to  establish  himself 
independently  within  its  walls.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  success  of  Alftraso's  arms,  it  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  Khalif  Mohammed  was  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  extort  by  Treaty  from  the  imbecility  of  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France  a  cession  of  the  Spanish  March, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  Crown  for  .nearly  a  Cen- 
tury. The  rivalry  which  endured  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  between  Mohammed  and  Alfonso  termi- 
nated but  with  the  death  of  the  former,  and  the  high 
deserts  of  the  Great  Asturian  Monarch  were  evilly 
rewarded  in  his  latter  days.  A  rebellion  of  his  son 
Garcias  was  suppressed  only  by  the  imprisonment  of 
the  offender ;  and  so  great  was  the  consequent  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  aged  King,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  fickle  and  thankless  subjects,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  ambitious  youth.  No  higher  testimony 
need  be  offered  of  Alfonso's  unstained  honour,  of  his 
wisdom,  valour,  and  generosity,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  two  years  after  his  resignation  of 
the  Crown,  he  was  intrusted  by  the  King  his  sou  with 
the  command  of  a  powerful  army  ;  and  returning  from 
his  expedition  with  his  customary  success  and  laden 
with  spoil,  he  died  full  of  glory  and  of  years  while 
at  Zamora.    His  memory  is  perpetuated  by 


City  of  CompoittUa ;  am!  the  trot  was  revetted  by  the  nightly 
drvroot  of  light*  sad  Angels.  Herrcras  relates  the  fact  with  molt 
unflinching  irrnvtty.  (Part  iv.  see.  0.  ad 

•  The  miracle  MonpinR  to  the  Battle  ol  Clavijo  ii  avouched  by 
Mariana,  (viL  6.)  but  it  appears  to  hare  been  exhibited  on  several 
other  occasions  alto.  By  the  learned  I)cne<iictiues  it  is  attributed 
to  the  Battle  of  Simancas  in  938.  (L'Art  it  ftri/tr  let  Dnlet, 
i.  739.)  These  repetition*  have  not  e«ape<l  the  sly  satin  of  C«r- 
Tsntps,  who  mnkci  IXin  Quixutc  explain  as  fi>Hi>*s  to  Sanrhr>  thv 
origin  of  the  ioTocahon  of  St.  Jago.  jlft'ra  que  etle  gran  Cukn.'lrro 
<*V  la  Crvx  htrmrja  knteln  dado  Dial  i  ICipnit  par  Ptlnm  gamparo 
ntyo,  etpetiatmtmlt  en  lot  rig*rettt  Iraneei  ewe  ton  It*  lifaeot  lot 
EtpaSoUt  kmt  lemidt  ;  g  ari  It  itttotan,  g  Unman,  ecmu  4  de/enMr 
ssrya,  en  lodia  tat  balaUat  fme  acomttt*  ;  jf  mmenot  ttttt  lc  Ami  eitlo 
tn  Hint,  derrHanda,  eSrtpelhndo,  dntrvgnuh,  g 
hi  Jgartntt  Emptadmnrt ;  g  dt  ttla  eerdnd  Ii •  pndfm 
tttmplot,  que  en  let 
*  «.«*/«..  cap.  111. 
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ft  better  title  to  the  knowledge  and  the  gratitude  of  Pos- 
terity than  could  arise  from  any  slaughter  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans; and  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  guides 
which  we  passes*  through  the  dark  period  of  the  two 
Centuries  preceding  his  reign,  is  a  Chronicle  from  his 
pen,  commencing  at  the  death  of  VYamba  and  termi- 
nating at  his  own  accession. 

The  splendour  of  the  Khalifnte  of  Cordova  was 
raised  to  its  height  by  Abdalrahman  III.,  (Aanaiir 
LidiniUch,  or  The  Defendtr  of  the  true  Faith,)  a  Prince  Abdatrah. 
upon  whose  heroic  qualities  the  Arabian  writers  delight  """IIL 
to  dwell.    When  a  boy  he  gave  ample  promise  of  Ins 
future  greatness ;  at  eight  years  of  age,  he  could  repeat 
the  Koran  by  heart ;  (that  favourite  attainment,  ns  it 
would  seem,  of  every  Moslem  youth  destined  to  emi- 
nence in  after  life  ;  for  there  arc  few  of  their  Worthies 
concerning  whom  a  similior  feat  is  not  recorded;)  he 
kuew  all  the  traditions  of  the  Sonnite*.  the  Proverbs  of 
the  Arabians,  and  the  best  pieces  of  his  National  Poetry ; 
he  managed  a  horse  with  unrivalled  dexterity,  was  fleet 
beyond  all  competition  in  the  race,  threw  the  javelin 
with  unerring  aim,  and  excelled  in  every  other  manly 
exercise.    Ascending  the  throne  in  the*  flower  of  his 
age,  he  speedily  plunged  into  contest  both  with  the 
Asturian  Princes,  (who,  in  the  reign  of  Ordonno  II., 
assumed  the  title  of  Kings  of  Leon,  inconsequence  of  a 
transfer  of  their  Court  from  Oviedo  to  that  City,)  and  with 
those  of  Navarre ;  a  State  now  rising  into  considerable 
power.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  that  Country,  reduced  J?™^.""1  °r 
by  Charlemagne,  had  asserted  their  independence  under  J^^'j"1'" 
the  weak  rule  of  Charles  the  Bald,  when  they  first  ad-  Kavane. 
vanccd  their  Counts  of  Pampeluna  to  the  dignity  of  Kings,     a.  d. 
in  the  person,  as  is  generally  believed,  of  GarciaXimcnes.  857. 
Over  the  joint  forces  of  these  two  Powers,  Abdalrahmau  Defeat  0f 
obtained  a  signal  victory  near  the  Gold  mines  in  the  the  s pa- 
valley  at  Junquera ;  and  during  the  few  years  not  of  niards  at 
repose,  but  of  superiority,  which  that  Battle  won  for  Junquera. 
him  in  Spain,  he  directed  his  arms  to  the  invasion  of 
Africa.    The  possession  of  Fez  for  a  few  short  months 
was  gained  with  difficulty ;  and  the  Fatimites  took  Abdahah- 
full  vengeance  for  that  dishonour  by  a  bloody  massacre 
on  its  recovery.    To  the  prosecution  of  Abdalrahman's  v* 
ambitious  hopes  in  another  Continent,  the  Christian 
Monarchies  of  Spain  were  indebted  for  preservation;  and 
the  force,  which  if  concentrated  against  Leon  and  Na- 
varre might  have  rendered  tbem  for  ever  tributary  to  the 
Khalifate,  perhaps  have  incorporated  them  with  its 
dominion,  was  exhausted  by  unavailing  struggles  on  the 
oppcBite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    Yet  in  spite  of 
that  great  waste  of  life,  not  less  than  100,000  men, 
veterans,  well  armed  and  disciplined,  were  gathered  at 
Salumanca  when  the  Khalif  undertook  the  siege  of 
Zamora.    Seven  circles  of  walls,  a  double  fosse,  and 
the  bravery  of  an  adequate  garrison,  enabled  that  City 
to  maintain  itself  till  King  Ramiro  II.  descended  from 
the  mountains  to  its  relief,  with  a  force  oot  unequal  to  that 
of  the  Arabians.    Abdalrahman  broke  up  with  his  main 
body  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Simancas,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Douro,  was  fought  a  murderous  and  fiercely  con- 
tested engagement  of  two  days'  continuance,  (one  having  Battle  of 
intervened  between  them  in  consequence  of  a  panic 
occasioned  in  both  armies  by  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  K1"" 
which  occurred  on  the  first,)  in  which  the  Christians 
assert  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Musulmans  admit  a 
drawn  battle.    Zamora  was  taken  and  retaken  ;  and  in 
a  second  action  on  the  Douro,  the  Chroniclers  on  each 
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Me,  according  to  their  custom,  claim  the  victory  for 
their  own  Countrymen. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ramiro  II.,  a  feud  arose  between 
his  two  sons,  and  Sancho,  the  younger  of  them,  assert- 
ing a  right  to  some  portion  of  hi*  paternal  Kingdom, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dismemberment  of  a  Province 
in  his  favour.  The  troubles  consequent  upon  resistance 
to  that  most  impolitic  claim,  compelled  Sancho  to  secrete 
himself  for  a  while  in  Navarre ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
during  his  exile,  while  labouring  under  a  dangerous  ill- 
new,  he  usked  and  obtained  from  Abdulrahman  a  safe- 
conduct,  and  permission  to  reside  at  Cordova,  then  cele- 
brated for  the  skill  of  its  Physicians*  Gratitude  for 
that  kindness  on  the  one  hand,  and  esteem  generated 
by  its  recognition  on  the  other,  produced  a  close  friend- 
ship between  these  Princes  of  opposite  Faith  :  and 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  Sancho  to  the  throne  of  Leon,  Spain  witnessed 
with  astonishment  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  union 
of  Christian  and  Moslem  banners  in  the  same  host,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose.  By  the  aid 
of  Ab-.lnlrahman,  and  of  his  uncle,  Garcia  of  Navarre, 
Sancho  established  himself  in  his  Kingdom,  and  main- 
tained his  power  and  his  alliance  with  the  Khalifa,  till 
he  was  poisoned,  as  is  affirmed,  by  his  chief  opponent. 
Count  Ferdinand  Gonzalez  of  Castile. 

Nor  was  it  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  the  Peninsula 
only  that  Alidalruhman  was  courted  A  few  years  before 
his  alliance  with  Sancho,  a  magnificent  embassy  had  been 
despatched  from  Constantinople  by  the  Emperors  Con- 
stantine  VII.  and  Romanus,  in  which  no  pains  were  spared 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Khalif.  The  Envoys  were 
instructed  to  offer  the  most  costly  presents.  Their  letter  of 
credence  was  written  in  characters  of  gold  upon  an  azure 
ground,  the  seal  by  which  it  was  closed  was  of  massive 
gold,  engraven  on  one  side  with  a  likeness  of  our  Saviour, 
on  the  other  with  those  of  Constantino  and  of  his  Imperial 
Father  Leo.  It  was  then  deposited  in  a  box  of  carved 
silver,  and  that  again  was  enclosed  in  another  of  gold, 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Constanline  on  stained 
glass.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  case  shaped  like  a 
quiver,  enveloped  in  a  doth  of  silk  and  gold  tissue. 
The  style  with  which  the  letter  commenced  sufficiently 
evinced  the  wishes  of  the  writers  to  cultivate  close 
alliance.  "  Constantine  and  Romanus,  Relievers  in  the 
Messiah,  the  two  Emperors,  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  to  the 
Great  in  the  rightful  possession  of  Glory,  the  Noble 
in  descent,  Abdalrahmau  the  Khnlif  ruling  over  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  may  God  prolong  his  life  !"T 

These  peaceful  relations  with  Christendom  permit  us 
to  turn  awhile  from  less  grateful  themes  to  o  brief  review 
of  the  internal  state  or  the  Khalifntc.  In  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  Court,  and  the  costliness  of  his  Public 
works  and  monuments,  Abdulrahman  III.  more  than 
rivalled  the  founder  of  his  dominion.  Under  his  reign 
the  Mrzquita  was  finished  ;  and  a  Palace,  less  durable 
indeed,  but,  if  descriptions  are  to  be  trusted,  more 
superb,  was  erected  above  five  miles  from  Cordova. 
The  Medina  Azharn,  or  City  of  the  Flower,— so  named 
from  one  of  the  Khalif 's  slaves  whom  he  passionately 

*  Marian  .i  (viii.  4.)  wtyx  that  (lie  vtnil  to  Cordova  wan  paid  by 
Sancho  in  the  hope  of  <ltiuim»hiiir>  h;»  ulmity  (  or  in  the  homely 
words  of  ('upturn  John  S'uphrii»,  lh*^  IrajitUlor  of  the  SpanUh 
J.ivy,  "to  tmn^  dnw-i  h:s  Cut.''  Other  authorise*  maintain  that 
Dropsy  was  the  1'ruiee'a  <Wn»e. 

+  Coiule.  i-  4.19.  PUrle  il.  cap.  84.  H$l  >r¥  uf  th*  Vnlmamlnn 
Empire  iji  Spain,  S(f.  d  ii9»fl  n*  «*  lit-udicl^  to  lie  AnJ»a» 
Jnhqmhei  of  Spain,  Ay  J.  C.  Mutjiliv.  OS. 


loved,  and  whose statue,not\vit}istnndincr  (tic  prohibition"  Ann. 
of  the  Koran,  was  placed  over  the,  principal  Gate. — 
was  originally  no  more  than  a  favourite  Retvrat  in 
Spring  and  Autumn  ;  gradual  additions  rendered  it  s 
Mansion  ;  from  a  Mansion,  the  necessities  of  a  Coort- 
establishment  increased  it  to  a  Palace ;  till,  as  a  srttle- 
ment  grew  around,  it  was  in  the  end  transformed  into  a 
City.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  columns  of  varie- 
gated marble  supported  the  gilded  arches  and  sculptured 
vaults  of  the  Khalifsown  residence.  Rich,  tessell&ifd 
pavements  and  mosaic  walls  ;  fountains  of  jasper,  amid 
which  mimic  swans  of  gold  were  seeu  disporting  tinder 


canopies  of  inestimable  gems.t  or  which  flung  baek 
the  glittering  sunbeams  from  floods  of  quicksilver; 


aviaries,  menageries,  cool  waters,  luscious  fruits,  myrtle 
alleys,  laurel  groves,  and  odoriferous  shades,  are  amoag 
the  delights  upon  which  the  Arabian  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque expatiate.    A  Mosque  and  a  Mint  adjoined 
the  Palace ;  the  construction  of  the  City,  of  which  it 
formed  the  nucleus,  occupied  the  incessant  toil  of  twenty 
years,  and  6000  blocks  of  hewn  stone  were  raised  every 
day  during  its  progress.    Even  if  we  grant  that 
marvellous  accounts  partake    in  no  small 
of  the  spirit  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  very  fact 
that  accounts  so  marvellous  were  hazarded  avouches 
Medina  Azhara  to  have  been  a  work  of  consummate 
magnificence :  and  yet  so  utterly  has  it  past  away,  that 
not  even  a  ruin,  since  its  demolition  during  a  Civil 
struggle  in  the  year  1008,  attests  its  former  existence. 
Nor  was  it  on  that  single  spot,  nor  for  his  own  pri- 
vate pleasures  only  that  the  coffers  of  Abdalrahnrsn 
poured  forth  their  measureless  contents.    An  Aqueduct 
at  Ecija,  a  noble  Mosque  at  Segovia,  a  Mikrab,  or 
Sanctuary  appended  to  that  of  Tarragona,  Baths,  Foun- 
tains, and  Hospitals  almost  beyond  number  in  each  of 
his  principal  Cities,  in  Cordova  a  long  range  of  quays, 
and  an  Arsenal  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  bis 
vast  military  establishment,  announced  the  unceasing 
attention  of  the  Prince  to  the  Public  welfare.  His 
Body-guard  consisted  of  4000  Andalusian  and  4 WO 
Moorish  Horse,  superbly  mounted  and  equipped,  and 
chiefly  officered  by  members  of  the.  Royal  Blood  ;  and 
to  half  that  number  of  Sclavonian  Infantry  was  in- 
trusted the  custody  of  the  Palace.    He  frequently  main- 
tained at  the  same  moment. armies  sufficiently  strong  to 
command  victory  in  Africa,  in  Galicia.and  in  Catalonia  -, 
fleets  adequate  to  protect  his  coasts,  and  to  support 
communication  with  his  most  distant  expeditions.  The 
Ports,  or  depots  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Tarrngona,  and 
Almeria  were  restored,  or  rather  created,  ut  his  com- 
mand ;  and  through  the  latter,  especial ly,  was  opened  a 
boundless  source  of  commercial  opulence  to  his  subjects. 

*  This  prohibition  had  l*cn  already  violated  in  the  Coii»a£e"f 
the  Ommiadi n  uf  Cordova,  which  ln-art  tlie  iuinrua  of  their  headv 
but  the  account  of  the  tla;uo  may  be  apocryphal;  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Coudc.  A  cliai  octi-rist.e  anecdote  of  the  Lady,  however,  t» 
recorded  by  other  authonlir9.  On  first  viewing  the  l'alace  she  was 
struck  by  the  cooim-l  tetweiM  it*  fairness  ami  the  dark  hue  of  a 
iieijd)V>uru>K  mountain,  and  observed  to  l>er  lover,  "  See  you  not, 
my  Lord,  the  beauty  of  Ibis  fair  damsel  in  the  embrace  of  that 
Negro  7"  Abdalridiraan  gart  immediate  order*  that  the  moun- 
tain should  be  levelled;  but  the  task  exceeded  even  *j«  power,  anJ 
eventually  its  complexion  was  changed  lay  covering  it  with  rich 
blossoming  figs  and  almonds.  (I  km  Hal) an,  as  given  by  Mr.  Saakr- 
spear,  K3.) 

f  A  pearl  of  extraordinary  value  presented  by  the  Bmjercr 
Leo  VI.  is  especially  noticed  as  ornamenting  Una  fountain.  But  a> 
Leo  died  in  the  very  year  of  Abdalraiiuian'a  accession,  we  are  in- 
cline! to  believe  that  this  pearl  formed  a  portion  of  the  onWiogs  ia 
the  embassy  from  his  ton  Conataudne,  which  we  have  juat  mentioned. 
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In  hi*  Court  were  found  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
East,  invited  and  established  by  his  liberal  patronage ; 
to  that  among  other  Sciences,  Poetry,  Medicine,  and 
Katun]  Philosophy  were  professed  and  taught ;  and  the 
g^rms  of  that  celebrated  School,  which  within  two 
Centuries  boasted  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Averroes, 
were  planted  by  the  fostering  hand  of  Abdalrahman. 
The  warehouses  of  Syria.  Egypt,  and  Constantinople 
were  piled  with  merchandise  from  Spain  ;  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  cotton,  linen,  and  especially  of 
silk,  the  Saracenic  marts  scarcely  admitted  a  rival. 
Among  the  other  exports  we  arc  told  of  all  the  metals, 
cochineal,  ambergris,  yellow  amber,  load-stone,  anti- 
mony, talc,  marcasiles,  rock-crystal,  oil,  olives,  saffron, 
finger,  and  myrrh ;  corals  gathered  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia,  pearls  on  that  of  Catalonia,  rubies  dug  from 
the  mines  of  ttcja  and  Malaga,  and  amethysts  from  that 
of  C&rthagcna.  To  the  dominion  of  the  Musulmuns, 
Spain  is  indebted  for  the  culture  of  rice,  of  the  fig,  and 
of  the  sugar-cane  ;  the  choicest  plants  of  Africa  and 
the  Levant  were  intermingled  with  those  of  Europe ; 
the  soil  was  meliorated,  and  an  unknown  fertility  de- 
veloped by  the  general  practice  of  irrigation  ;  so  that 
cot  a  step  can  be  trodden  even  at  this  day  in  the  rich 
Provinces  of  Granada  or  Valencia,  in  which  the  remains 
of  some  canal  or  watercourse,  of  some  huge  basin  or 
reservoir,  or  of  some  subterranean  drainage  do  not  pro- 
claim the  superior  skill  and  the  gigantic  labours  of  the 
Saracens  in  Agriculture.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
Cordova,  under  the  sway  of  Abdalrahmnn  III.,  contained 
200.000  houses,  600  Mosqnes,  900  Baths,  50  Hospitals, 
and  SO  Schools,  and  the  adjacent  Country  12,000  vil- 
lages. The  annual  revenue  of  the  Khalif  exceeded  six 
millions  sterling,  a  sum  probably  surpassing  the  united  re- 
ceipts of  all  the  contemporary  Princes  of  Christendom.* 
But  this  great  benefactor  of  others  was  far  from  enjoy- 
in?  in  disown  person  the  happiness  which  he  distributed 
around  him  with  a  hand  so  lavish  and  unclosed  :  and 
the  domestic  History  of  Abdalrahman  affords  one 
among  the  countless  examples  how  little  enviable  is 
"the  head  that  wears  a  Crown."  A  son,  Abdallah, 
listened  to  the  evil  prompting  of  interested  advisers,  and 
conspired  against  his  Father.  The  plot  was  betrayed  ; 
and  the  unhappy  Prince,  who,  but  for  this  one  fault  of 
ambition,  appears  to  have  deserved  esteem  and  attach- 
ment, was  seized  and  imprisoned.  The  proofs  of 
treason  were  distinct ;  and  Abdalrahman,  obedient  to 
that  which  he  considered  Public  duty,  and  maintaining 
an  inflexible  sternness  not  exhibited  in  other  portions  of 
hi*  History,  enacted  that  unnatural  part  in  which  he 
had  been  preceded  by  the  elder  llrutus,  and  was  him- 
self to  be  the  forerunner  of  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean Sovereign.  The  wound  thus  self-inflicted  was 
never  healed  ;  and  the  Khalif,  unless  roused  to  action, 
was  absorbed  in  profound  melancholy.  His  Poetry,  for 
Abdalrahman  was  no  mean  Poet,  was  deeply  tinged 
with  this  inward  bitterness  of  spirit.  In  some  lines, 
abounding  with  Oriental  imagcrv,  and  addressed  to  one 
of  his  Vizirs  who  had  remonstrated,  in  verse  also,  upon 
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his  Master's  indulgence  of  painful  remembrances,  he 
thus  vents  his  immedicable  grief.  "  The  keen  breath 
of  sorrow  has  tarnished  the  freshness  of  the  roses  of 
my  youth,  and  I  tremble  lest  the  lilies  of  more  advanced 
age  should  be  blasted  by  the  hurricane.  The  brightness 
of  my  days  has  passed  away,  and  a  gloomy  night  has 
overspread  me  with  shadows,  which  no  future  morning 
can  dissipate  To  a  friend  who  possessed  his  con- 
fidence he  admitted  that  during  his  nearly  fifty  years  of 
sovereignty,  he  had  lasted  but  forty  days  of  happiness  ;t 
and,  |*>rhaps,  the  largest  addition  which  this  scanty 
stock  of  felicity  could  receive  was  added,  when  Death  His  death, 
closed  the  eyes  of  one  adored  by  his  subjects,  dreaded 
by  his  enemies,  surrounded  with  every  appliance  mi- 
nistering to  human  pomp  or  pleasure,  a  Lord  of  inex- 
haustible treasures.^  and  a  Despot  with  unlimited  pre- 
rogative.§ 

Few  successors  could  have  been  found  more  amply  Al  1 
qualified  to  continue,  and  even  to  increase  the  benefits 
of  Abdalrahman's  rule  than  his  son  Abul  Abbas  Al 
Hakctn  II.,  who  mounted  the  throne  on  his  decease. 
The  fifteen  years  of  that  Prince's  reign,  with  a  single 
short  exception,  were  passed  in  friendship  with  the 
Kings  of  Leon ;  and  that  unusual  period  of  repose 
was  dedicated  by  the  K  halif  to  the  tranquil  furtherance 
of  the  noble  projects  of  his  Father,  and  the  advancement 
of  Literature,  his  own  ruling  passion.    Fresh  impulses 

•  Coodc,  i.  453.  Parle  II.  cap.  87. 

f  Canloniie  slate*  thai  this  declaration  wow  found  after  his  death 
in  a  paper  written  by  his  own  hand,  Hit.  ilt  r.i/m/ue  rtfEipagnt 
tur  la  Domination  dr,  .Irabtt,  i.  3'2!>.  Conde  gives  the  anecdote  as 
it  is  found  above.  The  number  of  day*  is  greatly  reduced  hy  Mr. 
Shakespear,  who  translate*  a»  follow*  from  the  Arabic  of  lhn 
Khaldun.  •'  Note  thi»,  thou  man  of  understanding,  and  mark 
how  small  a  portion  of  real  happiness  the  world  affords  even  in 
the  mu»t  favourable  circumstances.  The  Khalif  Amilsir,  the  heir 
of  prosperity,  whow  eminence  in  the  World  and  whose  ascension 
in  the  Kmidrc  an-  proverbial,  found  in  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  seven 
months  and  three  days,  only  fourteen  da ve  of  undisturbed  enjoyment. 
Praise  to  Him  who  |»>sses»i-s  eternal  glory  and  ever-duriug  away  I 
There  is  no  (iod  but  he!"  {ul  jw/>.  p.  I0  J  ) 
The  enchant 


•  The  »btwe  calculations  arc  borrowed  from  Conde,  i.  487. 
Pvrtr  1 1.  cap  9-1.  and  may  be  found  also  in  tiibbon,  Out/met  of  Ikt 
Hittury  of  the  H'orU,  .Wi  are/.  H'orkt,  iii.  6.  (Jvo.  Kor  the  rest  we 
have  relied  upon  l)e  Maries,  and  yet  more  upon  Mr.  Forster  in  his 
Mmtom'lomtm  UneeUfd.  In  that  learned  and  most  remarkable  Work 
is  given  »  masterly  surrey  of  the  Iwaefits  conferred  on  Kurope  hy 
the  Arabs,  of  which  we  can  here  attempt  no  mora  than  a  slight, 
rapid,  and  most 


,...1  offering*  with  which  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp 
provided  Aladdin  when  he  demanded  the  Sultan's  daughter  in  mar- 
riagc,  scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  a  present  which  Abdal- 
rahman's chief  Minister,  Ahmed,  laid  at  his  master's  feet,  after  a 
successful  expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Douru.  Exclusive  of 
this  voluntary  gift,  the  Khalif  was  entitled  also  to  a  fifth  of  tlio 
whole  spoil.  Ahmed's  donation  consisted  of  4U0  pounds  of  virgin 
gold,  42O,0W  sequins  in  ing.4*,  400  pounds  of  aloes.  TiUO  ouuet* 
of  amber,  300  ounces  of  camphor  of  the  first  quality.  30  pieces  of 
cloth  of  cold  and  silk,  III)  furs  from  Khnraisan,  4S  housings 
reaching  to  the  ground,  of  gold  and  silk  manufactured  at  Bagdad, 
4000  t*mnd*  of  spun  silk,  30  Persian  carpets,  H00  suits  of  i  orse- 
armm.r  of  polished  steel,  1000  biieUen,  100.000  arrows,  15  Arabian 
hor«ei  *iii*rbly  harnessed,  100  barbs  and  Spanish  horses  also 
harnessed,  20  mules  with  rich  1  Iters  and  housings,  40  slaves,  and 
20  beautifid  young  women  all  sumptuously  attired.  The  whole  was 
accompanied  hy  a  panegy  ric  in  verse.  (Curdonoe.  i.  320.  IXeMailes, 
i  411.)  Mr.  Shakespear  gives  a  j  et  more  marvellous  version  of  this 
prevent,  in  making  which  the  Vuir  did  any  thing  but  im^.ver.xh 
himself;  for  the  Khalif  in  return  doubled  his  salary,  making  it 
80,000  rfiiMri,  gave,  him  precedence  of  every  other  State  Oflicvr, 
and,  as  if  fairly  exhausted  in  his  efforts  touggrandixe  the  favourite, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  inflated  and  unintelligible  title  DhalvnHralam, 
or  /»ri/  of  tht  double  fittrut.  (p.  10'.'.) 

k  We  have  omitted  all  notice  i»r  a  Persecution  (if  it  can  teso 
called)  which  the  Christians  resident  at  Cordova  brought  down 
upon  themselves  during  the  reign  of  Al dalrahman  III.  it  would 
have  been  far  too  long  for  our  pages.  Hut  many  interesting  parti- 
cular* of  the  insane  faiuittci.m, which,  under  the  stimulus  tuini.bed 
by  Snmt  Eulogiim,  extorted  martyrdom,  as  it  was  leaned,  from  » 
mild  and  reluctant  Prince,  may  be  found  in  an  able  Criticism  (to 
which  we  have  before  referred)  on  Cnudo's  Work,  m  the  Ixt  No.  or 
the  Foreign  Qmrterlf  /dries*.  A  Criticism  which  from  internal 
"   to  very  high  authority. 
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History,  were  given  to  Agriculture ;  and  not  only  was  Earth's 
more  barren  surface  compelled  into  fruitfuluess.  but 
new  wealth  was  discovered  and  raised  from  mines  within 
her  bosom.  By  a  general  diffusion  of  useful  lalwir,  all 
Orders  were  made  contributors  to  the  well  being  of  the 
State ;  and  those  fierce  classes  of  the  population, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  wield  only  the  sword  or  the 
lance,  were  insensibly  converted  into  peaceful  tillers  of 
the  ground  or  industrious  artificers. 
A «ountof  ..  The  Library  of  Al  Hakem,"says  Mr.  Forstcr." accord- 
is  i  warj.  (original  authorities,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  Mate 
of  this  Art  (Bibliography)  among  the  Arabians  in  the 
Xth  Ceutury,  which  may  well  moderate  the  pretensions 
of  the  must  scientific  modern  collector.  Even  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  the  great  Abdalrnhtnan,  Al  Hukem 
maintained  agents  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia, 
whose  sole  office  it  was  to  purchase  for  their  Royal 
master,  the  best  books  in  every  branch  of  Learning. 
Men  of  letters,  from  all  Countries,  frequented  his 
Palace  of  Mervan  ;  and  these  also  he  engaged,  by  the 
most  liberal  promises  and  rewards,  to  procure  copies  for 
him  cf  the  most  rare,  curious,  or  instructive  Works 
within  their  reach  or  knowledge.  He  wrote  himself  to 
all  the  more  distinguished  Authors  of  the  Age,  desiring 
copies  of  llieir  Works,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  wonted 
generosity.  At  the  same  lime  he  employed  the  most  ac- 
complished copyists  to  transcribe  for  him  such  books  of 
price  as  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  In  the  arrange- 
ment ami  classification  of  the  splendid  collection  formed 
by  these  worthy  arts,  Al  ilakcm  displayed  no  less  taste 
and  judgment,  than  he  had  before  discovered  zeal  and 
munificence  in  their  acquisition.  With  his  own  hand,  he 
catalogued  and  classed  his  Library  ;  which  was  skilfully 
subdivided  into  various  compartments,  each  several  com- 
partment containing  the  books  which  treated  on  some  par- 
ticular Science.  Each  bookcase,  each  shelf  was  furnished 
with  its  Table  of  contents ;  and  these  particular  Tables, 
again,  were  incorporated  into  one  general  catalogue ; 
w  hich  according  to  Ebn  Hayan,  a  contemporary  writer, 
in  ils  unfinished  state,  occupied  forty-four  volumes  of  fifty 
pages  each.  In  this  Beemly  and  scientific  order  was 
disposed  the  Royal  Library  of  Cordova ;  a  collection 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Al  Hukem  II.,  nlready  comprised 
all  the  standard  Treatises  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences;  all 
the  then  known  Works  on  Eloquence  or  Poetry ;  and  a 
itch  accumulation  of  Histories,  both  ancient  and  con- 
femporary."• 


One  instance  of  the  equity  of  Al  Hakem's  govern-  An&rf 
ment  may  be  cited  from  among  the  many  which  his 
Chroniclers  have  preserved.    The  Khalif  wishing  to  v->^/ 
enlarge  his  Gardens  at  Medina  Azharu,  offered  a  liberal    l  wu 
price  for  some  adjoining  ground  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  owner  to  sell  a  patrimony  to  which  he 
was  attached,  the  Royal  agents  forcibly  occupied  the  plot, 


U***iie4,  ii.  337.  A  few  of  the  Works  con- 
tained in  Al  Hnaern'*  Library  a*  Riven  by  Cumlc,  may  be  acceded 
iw  a  (jweitnen  uf  the  Literature  of  his  time.  He  powesaed  all  the 
iuf  tt*  Arabian  Khalifa, ' 


ami 


jl.  i. 


?rccted  upon  it  a  Pavilion.  The  ejected  proprietor 
appealed  to  the  Cadi  of  Cordova;  and  that  Magistrate 
repairing  on  the  moment  to  Azhara,  with  a  mule  and 
an  empty  sack,  prostrated  himself  nt  Al  Hakcnis  feel, 
and  requested  permission  to  fill  the  sack  with  earth. 
The  Khalif,  although  surprised,  readily  granted  leave ; 
and  when  the  sack  was  filled,  he  was  again  asked  10 
assist  in  placing  it  on  the  mule.  Al  Ilakein,  smiling  at 
the  jest,  as  he  considered  it,  tried  to  raise  the  sack,  but 
staggered  under  ils  weight ;  and  was  thus  addressed  by 
the  Cadi  itt  a  toue  of  severity  :  *'  Commander  of  tire 
Faithful,  that  sack  which  you  arc  unable  to  lift  contains 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ground  which  you  hue 
unjustly  appropriated  from  another.  How  will  \ou  be 
able  to  support  the  burden  of  the  whole  field  when  you 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Allah?"  The  sub- 
lime mural  lesson  contained  in  these  few  searching 
words  was  received  with  no  less  gratitude  than  it 
merited;  the  field  was  restored  to  its  owner,  and  in 
order  to  atone  for  the  brief  wrong  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  was  preseuted  with  the  Pavilion  just  built  upon 
it,  together  with  its  costly  furniture.' 

With  the  close  of  Al  Hakem's  reign,  we  may  pauw    i  n, 
awhile  on  the  Spanish  Annals.    The  sceues  of  blood  $*(. 
and  turbulence  which  endued  would  olfer  but  a  painful 
contrast,  if  placed  in  too  close  apposition  with  the  mild 
glories  and  beucvolcut  sway  of  lite  Son  of  Abdulruh- 


their  ucit  ami  expeditions.  For  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  Ei  Ajm>, 
a  very  precious  collection  of  Song*,  lie  gave  hi*  ageut  in  the  fint 
iutUncu  IO0O  crowns  of  gold,  and  in  c*«c  thene  wi  re  not  luXraut 
an  unlimited  litter  of  cmlit.  Tin-  desired  W.nJt  wai  oVtiiied, 
together  with  a  complete-  and  circumitantial  pedigree  of  the  Dm- 
mindc*.  anil  a  most  elegant  copy  uf  verses  euu>giitng  the  ftinon  «f 
that  race,.  A  considerable  number  of  Books  were  bujueit  W  to  rum 
by  the  Ointuuulan  Ab<dfurogo,  whom  ho  had  largely  patroniteJ; 
Ihey  were  iwincijially  Gcni-iilogical  and  I'ovtical.  The  te»latar '• 
own  chief  production,  hittb  tl  .igam,  a  volume  of  Soogi  with  tbnr 
music  which  bad  coirt  the  labour  of  forty  years,  had  tieen  already 
presented  Iry  him  to  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo,  (i,  458. 466.) 

*  TJ.e  reader  willj  perhaps,  call  to  mind  the  long  existence  of  die 
Blackuniih's  forge  in  thy  outskirts  of  the  Palace  at  Brighton.  The 
abatement  of  that  nuiunce,  although  voluntary,  U  almost  a  matter 
of  National  regret ;  for  never  could  there  be  exhibit  id  a  prouder  ce 
practical  illustration  of  the  freedom  of  our  bmilimeos,  and 
i  part  unity  with  which  our  Law  throws  its  protection  tmextU 


property  (Ten  gfthc 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  ANNALS,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  IXth 
CENTURY,  TO  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 
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The  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Egbert  over  Wessex 
were  peacefully  consumed  in  regulating  the  domestic 
Government,  improving  the  internal  condition,  and  in- 
creasing the  military  strength  of  bis  Kingdom.  It  was 
not  until  the  expiration  of  this  period,  that  he  entered 
on  a  successful  career  of  ambition,  which  had  been 
silently  prepared  by  the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  His 
earliest  enterprise  was  the  subjugation  of  the  Cornish 
Britons;  ana  a  series  of  invasions,  in  which  he  re- 
peatedly overthrew  their  forces  in  the  field,  and  ravaged 
their  territory  with  fire  and  sword  even  to  the  Land's 
End,  finally  compelled  that  unfortunate  race  to  yield  to 
his  yoke.  But  the  struggle,  though  unequal,  was  long 
and  obstinately  maintained ;  and  the  obscure  record  of  a 
sanguinary  encounter  between  the  forces  of  Weasex  and 
the  Britous,  so  late  as  the  twenty-third  year  of  Egbert's 
reign,  marks  the  duration  of  a  brave  though  fruitless  re- 
nistance  to  the  conqueror.* 

In  the  rival  pretensions  of  Mcrcia,  an  effectual  coun- 
terpoise had  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  growing 
power  of  Wessex ;  and  the  two  Kingdoms  had  so  equally 
advanced  in  strength  and  importance,  as  to  make  it 
obvious  that  the  ultimate  struggle  for  the  general  supre- 
macy over  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  must  lie  between 
these  two.  So  nicely  balanced  were  the  resources  of 
both,  that  the  first  accident  of  succession  which  should 
consign  either  to  a  disturbed  or  feeble  administration, 
must  infallibly  give  the  ascendency  to  the  other.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  sceptre  of  Mercia  was  wielded  by 
the  vigorous  arm  ofKenwulf,  Egbert  cautiously  abstained 
from  provoking  a  hazardous  contest.  But  the  death  of 
Kenwulf,  the  murder  of  his  infant  heir,  and  the  subse- 
quent disorders  of  a  usurpation,  destroyed  the  equili- 
brium between  the  two  States,  and  a  Horded  the  King  of 
Wessex  an  occasion,  too  tempting  to  be  overlooked,  for 
securing  the  preponderance  of  his  power.  His  inter- 
ference was  invited  by  the  people  of  East  Auglia,  who 
still  thirsted  to  revenge  the  Mercian  treachery,  which 
had  first  murdered  their  young  Monarch  and  then  over- 
thrown their  independence.  At  their  suggestion,  or  on 
their  behalf,  Egbert  was  led,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  reign,  into  a  war  against  Mercia ;  and  encountering 
Beornwulf,  the  usurping  King  of  that  State,  at  Wilton, 
he  there  closed  a  bloody  conflict  by  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Mercian  army.  Beornwulf  sought  6afety  in  a 
precipitate  flight ;  and  Egbert,  instead  of  pursuing  him 
into  Mercia,  prudently  avoided  to  provoke  to  extremity 


the  warlike  population  of  that  Country,  and  preferred  to 
turn  his  arms  against  its  more  feeble  tributary  Provinces. 
Detaching  his  son,  Etbelwulf,  with  a  strong  body  of 
forces  into  Kent,  he  at  once  separated  both  that  petty 
Kingdom  and  Essex  from  the  Mercian  dominion,  and 
finally  annexed  them  both  to  the  Crown  of  Wessex.  At 
the  same  time,  by  encouraging  the  revolt  of  the  East 
Anglians,  he  left  the  Mercians  to  exhaust  their  remain- 
ing strength  in  unavailing  efforts  to  reduce  the  insur- 
gents to  obedience.  In  one  expedition  into  East  Anglia, 
Beornwulf  lost  at  the  same  time  a  great  battle  and  his 
own  life ;  in  a  second  invasion,  his  successor  Ludecan 
shared  a  similar  fate ;  and  Wiglaf,  the  Ealdorman  of 
Worcester,  who  next  seized  the  Mercian  Crown,  found 
his  Kingdom  reduced  by  this  series  of  reverses  to  a  con- 
dition of  helpless  debility.* 

This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Egbert  had  pro- 
bably lain  in  patient  expectation.  By  the  intestine 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Kenwulf,  and  the 
imprudent,  or  at  least  calamitous,  enterprises  of  the  two 
usurpers  who  succeeded  him,  the  military  power  of 
Mercia,  lately  so  formidable,  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  King  of  Wessex  chose  the  moment  of 
confusion,  as  well  as  exhaustion,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Ludecan  and  the  accession  of  Wiglaf,  to  pour  his  forces 
into  the  Mercian  territory.  The  new  King,  totally  unable 
to  draw  together  an  army  for  the  defence  of  his  crown, 
or  even  to  oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  invaders, 
was  only  successful  in  eluding  their  pursuit.  During 
three  years  he  lurked  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  among 
the  morasses  and  woods  of  his  dominions ;  aud  the 
feelings  of  a  superstitious  Age  might  not  unnaturally 
receive,  as  the  retributive  judgment  of  Heaven,  the  re- 
verse of  fortune  which  conducted  a  King  of  Mercia  for 
refuge  to  the  cell  of  Ethelburga,  the  daughter  whom 
Ofla  had  widowed  in  her  marriage  hour,  by  that  same 
crime  which  the  East  Anglians  had  now  deeply  revenged 
upon  his  Country.  In  her  retreat  at  the  monastery  of 
Croyland,  the  Princess  sheltered  the  royal  fugitive  for 
several  mouths  ;  and  it  was  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Abbot  of  that  sanctuary  that  Egbert  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  consent  that  Wiglaf  should  retain  the  Crown  of 
Mercia  on  the  degrading  conditions  of  swearing  alle- 
giance and  rendering  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Throne  of 
Wessex.  The  submission  of  Mercia  was  followed  by 
that  of  East  Anglia.t 

By  the  establishment  of  his  supremacy  over  these 
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States,  the  dominion  of  Egbert  was  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Northumbria  ;  and  his  successful  ambition  could 
no  longer  brook  the  independence  of  any  portion  of  the 
old  Saxon  Octarchy.  But  the  dread  of  his  arms  had 
preceded  their  course  ;  and  the  Northumbrian  King  and 
Chieftains  meeting  him  at  Dor*  beyond  the  H umber, 
offered  a  penceful  recognition  of  his  superiority,  ami  gave 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.  From  Northumbria,  Egbert 
next  directed  his  power  against  the  Cambrian  Britons ; 
and  penetrating  into  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
finished  by  carrying  his  triumphant  arms  into  the  Island 
of  Anglesey.  Thus  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  South 
Britain,  Egbert  had  compelled  the  universal  recognition 
of  a  paramount  sovereignty;  and  though  he  never 
assumed  the  general  title  of  King  of  all  England,  which 
modern  writers  have  erroneously  conferred  upon  him, 
the  contemporary  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy  is 
sufficiently  expressed  in  the  dignity  which  is  associated 
with  his  name,  as  the  eighth  and  last  Brctwalda  of  the 
Saxon  Octarchy.* 

At  this  epoch,  however,  when  the  genius  and  fortune 
of  Egbert  had  prevailed  over  every  native  rival,  and  per- 
manently established  the  superiority  of  the  Throne  of 
Wrssex  over  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Slates,  their  common 
safety  was  assailed  by  a  new  and  most  dangerous  foreign 
enemy.  This  was  that  ferocious  race  of  Scandinavian 
pirates,  whose  ravages  on  the  shores  of  Continental 
Europe  have  already  been  described  in  the  calamitous 
annals  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire ;  but  who,  instead  of 
their  more  usual  name  of  Northmen  or  Normans,  are 
in  our  own  History  better  known  under  the  appellation 
of  Danes.  In  its  modern  sense,  at  least,  this  last  title 
was  improperly  bestowed  :  for  not  the  Peninsula  of  Jut- 
land and  the  Isles  of  the  Baltic  alone,  but  the  whole  sea- 
coasts  of  the  great  Scandinavian  Continent,  contributed  to 
send  forth  those  piratical  swarms,  which  inflicted  in  com- 
mon the  work  of  devastation  upon  the  more  Southern 
shores  of  Europe. 

These  ferocious  invaders,  whose  very  name  inspired 
horror  among  the  more  civilized  Anglo-Saxons,  had 
probably  sprung  from  the  remains  of  their  own  stock  in 
Seundinavia.  They  claimed  a  common  descent  from 
Woden  ;  and  were  certainly  distinguished  by  similar 
qualities,  manners,  and  Religion  with  the  original  Saxon 
invaders  of  Britain.  Like  them,  the  Northmen,  spurn- 
ing every  pacific  occupation  and  employment,  made  the 
stormy  Ocean  their  home,  piracy  and  rapine  their  busi- 
ness and  means  of  subsistence,  bloodshed  and  fiery 
destruction  their  pleasures,  and  human  captives  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  to  their  Crorfs  or  Demons.  By  the 
dim  and  uncertain  light  of  the  Northern  legends,  the 
common  addiction  of  the  Northmen  to  a  life  of  piratical 
adventure  may  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  a  law  or 
custom  which  the  scanty  produce  of  a  stern  climate  and 
sterile  soil  might  have  rendered  originally  necessary, 
and  which  became  so  extensively  prevalent  as  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  universal  throughout  the  Scandina- 
vian shores.  This  was  a  rule  of  succession  by  which  the 
younger  sons  of  every  Chieftain  left  to  their  elder  bro- 
ther the  whole  patrimonial  territory  ;  received  for  their 
share  of  inheritance  only  arms  and  shipping ;  and  with 
such  associates  and  followers  as  were  disposed  to  join 
their  fortune,  betook  themselves  to  a  life  of  roving  and 
predatory  enterprise.  The  most  successful  and  renowned 
of  such  adventurous  leaders  attracted  inferior  Chieftains 
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to  their  banners  by  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  and  with-  Ai«. 
out  a  foot  of  territory,  without  other  possessions  than  their  8u« 
war-ships  or  other  subjects  than  their  numerous  crews  AuuU. 
these  Sea-kings  or  Fikingr,  as  they  were  called,  rivalled  v""s~- 
national  Princes  in  power,  and  filled  every  region  of  rtoa 
Europe,  which  their  navies  could  approach,  with  the 
terror  of  their  name.* 

The  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  internal  condition 
of  Scandinavia,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  V'HIih 
Century,  enlarged  the  ravages  of  these  scourges  of  the 
North,  and  first  precipitated  their  fury  on  the  more 
civilized  portions  of  Europe,  would  be  vainly  sought  in 
the  fabulous  History  of  the  regions  which  produced 
them :  but,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  the  earliest 
appearance  of  their  piratical  fleets  beyond  their  own 
coasts  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  the  subjugation  of 
Northern  Germany  by  Charlemagne ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  hordes  of  Saxon  exiles  who  Bed 
before  the  arms  of  that  conqueror  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  Scandinavian  Pirates, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  extension  of  their  enter- 
prises.   The  coasts  of  England,  and  next  of  France, 
attracted  their  ravages.  Their  earliest  recorded  descent  Vstfc 
on  our  own  Country  is  placed  m  the  year  787,  when 
they  landed  from  three  ships  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  Ku5bai 
put  to  the  sword  the  Saxon  Governor  of  the  district, 
who  went  out  to  view  their  strange  armament. t  This 
first  apparition  was  followed  by  similar  desultory  as- 
saults on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  which  served  only  to 
excite  a  transient  alarm.    But,  in  the  thirty-second  year   a.  ». 
of  the  reign  of  Egbert,  a  fleet  of  the  Pirates  in  more  SSi, 
formidable  force  arrived  off  the  Kentish  shores ;  after 
plundering  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  they  retreated  in  safety ; 
and  from  this  epoch,  the  descents  of  the  Northmen  were 
yearly  renewed  with  increasing  violence.    In  the  very  rv&«ti< 
next  summer,  they  landed  from  thirty-five  vesBek  on  the  Kjtmt, 
const  of  Wessex  itself ;  defeated  a  body  of  West  Saxons    a.  d. 
under  Egbert  in  person,  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire ;  S33. 
and  carried  off  their  spoil  in  triumph.  J 

This  disaster  taught  the  Saxon  Monarch  the  necessity  Hsur* 
of  systematic  preparation  for  the  repulse  and  chastise- 
ment of  such  persevering  invaders;  and  his  measures 
on  this  occasion  are  strikingly  characterised  by  the  ability 
and  vigour  in  which  his  administration  seems  always  to 
have  risen  superior  to  the  spirit  of  the  Age.  Assem- 
bling his  Nobles  in  Council  at  London,  he  explained  and 
concerted  his  arrangements  for  the  public  defence;  and 
though  uncertain  at  what  point  to  expect  the  next  in- 
vasion, waited  in  anxious  readiness  for  the  event  It 
avouched  the  efficacy  of  his  plans.    For  though  the 
enemy,  whether  from  policy  or  accident,  chose  the 
Cornish  coast  for  the  new  scene  of  invasion,  and  per- 
suaded the  subjugated  Britons  to  revolt  and  join  them, 
he  was  able  promptly  to  oppose  their  dnn^wnuB  union 
with  the  assembled  forces  of  Wessex;  and  in  a  san- foUo** *T 
guinary  encounter  at  Hcngstone  Hill,  in  Cornwall,  te  jjj^ 
which  he  again  commanded  in  person,  he  revenged  his  ^  ^ 
former  defeat  by  a  decisive  victory ;  totally  suppressed  ^ 
the  rebellion  of  the  Britons;  and  after  an  immense  Li, 
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slaughter,  drove  the  remains  of  their  invading  eont 

to  the  refuge  of  their  ships.  With  this 
Egbert  completed  tire  achievements  of  a  protracted  and 
fortunate  reign  of  thirty-six  yean,  during  which,  equally 
by  policy  and  arms,  he  had  subdued  every  domestic 
opponent,  securely  established  the  paramount  authority 
of  his  House  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  and,  Anally, 
taken  a  signal  vengeance  upon  the  only  foreign  enemies, 
and  those  the  most  formidable  of  the  Age,  who  had 
dared  to  insult  his  dominions.  He  died  within  twelve 
months  after  his  victory,  at  Hengstone,  full  of  years  and 
glory* 

Egbert  was  succeeded  by  hie  son  Ethelwulf,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  destined,  during  the  life  of  an  elder 
brother,  to  the  Monastic  profession.  He  assumed  only 
the  Crown  of  Wessex,  and  the  general  supremacy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  States  ;  while  the  conquered  Provinces  of 
Kent  and  Essex  were  united  into  a  subordinate  King- 
dom under  Atherstan,  who  was  either  (and  it  is  uncer- 
tain which)  hw  son  or  his  brother.  The  genius  of 
Ethelwulf  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  father 
ancient  writer  has  represented  him  of  a  feeble  and  indo- 
lent character  ft  but  the  actions  of  his  reign  display  no 
want  of  energy  or  courage  ;  and  some  share  at  least  of 
the  merit  of  his  Govern m«nt  may  be  imputed  to  a 
Prince,  who  is  admitted  to  have  selected  men  of  vigour 
and  ability  for  his  Ministers.  These  were  two  Prelates, 
Alston  and  Swithin,  Bishops  of  Sherborne  and  Win- 
chester: the  first  distinguished  for  hia  martial  and  poli- 
tical  activity  ;  and  the  second  for  more  becoming  attri- 
butes of  pacific  wisdom.  The  exigencies  of  the  times, 
indeed,  were  such  as  to  demand  rather  the  stirring 
qualities  of  a  warlike  spirit,  than  the  milder  virtues  of 
Cloistered  or  even  of  Civil  life ;  and  the  talents  of  A  Is  tan 
arc  said  to  bare  been  beneficially  exercised  in  providing 
financial  supplies,  and  in  establishing  a  permanent 
military  array  of  the  People,  for  the  public  defence 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen.}  • 

These  were  now  becoming  so  hieeacant  on  all  points 
of  the  coast  that,  for  effectually  repelling  them,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  appointing 
Royal  officers  in  every  maritime  district  to  assemble  and 
lead  the  inhabitants  against  the  common  enemy,  in 
whatever  quarter  they  should  attempt  to  land.  Their 
piratical  swarms  hovered  in  fact  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  English  shore  from  Northwmbria  to  Wessex.  and 
harassed  the  Island  with  deiraUory  assaults.  It  was 
their  custom,  each  Summer  after  landing  and  desolating 
the  country,  to  return  home  laden  with  spoil  before  the 
Winter,  and  to  renew  their  depredations  upon  some  other 
part  of  the  coast  in  the  following  season.  In  the  year 
after  Ethelwulf's  accession,  bis  immediate  territories 
simultaneously  invaded  in  three  quarters, 
many  squadrons,  with  various  success.  In  the 
Spriog,  »  more  numerous  body  of  Northmen 
made  a  descent  upon  East  Anglia.  and,  after  defeating 
the  E  a  Mormon  of  the  district,  penetrated  Southward  to 
the  Thames  before  they  retired.  In  the  following  cam- 
paign, the  progress  of  these  merciless  invaders  was 
marked  by  four  obstinate  and  bloody  encounters  ;  and 
though  in  one  of  these  actions,  Ethelwulf  himself  was  de- 
feated atChannooth,  the  successes  of  the  Northmen 
followed  by  an  almost  total  cessation  of  their 
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so  fur  as  England  was  concerned,  for  the  next  twelve 
years.  This  interval  was  occupied,  as  we  have  scen,#  by  a 
series  of  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  France:  in  which, 
encountering  a  less  determined  resistance,  or  allured  by 
a  richer  lx>oty,  they  successively  sacked  Rouen,  Pa  rife, 
Rourdeaux,  and  other  principal  Cities  of  that  Kingdom. 
But  at  length  they  again  assaulted  England  by  so  many 
simultaneous  invasions,  and  in  such  formidable  num- 
bers, as  seemed  to  indicate  a  concerted  design  of  general 
and  durable  conquest    The  unusual  operations  of  one  Thar* 
army  which,  debarking  in  the  Isle  of  Tbancl,  (here  for  fw  ih«  fint 
the  first  time  ventured  to  winter  in  England  instead  of 
returning  to  their  own  Country,  might  well  awaken  the  xLlnVt 
gloomiest  apprehensions  of  the  Saxons,  who  remembered     A  D" 
that  the  district  thus  occupied  by  Pagan  enemies  of  (he     g  j|* 
same  race  with  themselves,  had  also  been  the  earliest 
permanent  settlement  of  their  common  progenitors. t 

Accordingly,  the  imminence  of  the  danger  seems  to  Union  of 
have  roused  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Stales  of  the  South  to  the  buna 
•  sense  of  the  necessity  of  united  efforts  for  expelling  the  But"  to 

A  general  Congress  of  the  Nobles  and  Pre- 
lates  of  Wessex  and  Mcrcia  was  therefore  held  at  Kings- 
bury, in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  measures  were  concerted 
for  the  public  defence.  These  were  soon  called  into 
action  :  for  the  ensuing  Spring  witnessed  the  most  tre- 
mendous invasion  which  had  yet  afflicted  the  Island. 
A  fleet  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail 
entered  the  Thames ;  and  the  host  of  Northmen  dis- 
embarking from  their  vessels,  sacked  both  London  and 
Canterbury,  before  Dcrlulf,  King  of  Mercia,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  Country  had  been  allotted, 
could  march  to  its  relief.  He  arrived  only  to  encounter 
a  total  defeat ;  ami  the  victorious  invaders  advanced 
into  Surrey,  where  Ethelwulf  himself,  and  his  son 
Ethel  bald,  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  forces  of 
Wessex,  now  awaited  their  approach.  At  Aclea,  or  the  Ifcriwva 
Field  of  Oaks,  in  that  County,  the  two  armies  met  in  I."?"?  °fr 
a  long  and  deadly  struggle ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  htl  : 
Saxons  prevailed  with  so  dreadful  a  slaughter  of  the 
invaders,  that  their  loss  is  declared,  by  a  Chronicler  of 
the  next  Age,  to  have  exceeded  any  which  they  had 
before  or  since  sustained.  Nor  was  this  the  only  triumph 
of  a  season  which  became  emphatically  distinguished, 
from  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  Saxon  Annals,  as 
the  happy  or  fortunate  year.  At  Weubury,  the  Ealdor- 
man  of  Devonshire  had  iuflicted  a  decisive  defeat  upon 
another  body  of  the  Northmen ;  and,  on  the  coast  of  the  Kurtb- 
Kent,  King  Athelatan  routed  a  third  army  of  invaders,  m*a  <*«- 
and  captured  nine  of  their  ships.  Discouraged  by  so  KCDt>* 
many  repulses,  the  Northmen  abandoned  their  hopes  of 
conquest ;  and  after  a  single  predatory  descent  in  the 
following  year,  they  desisted,  during  the  remainder  of 
Ethelwulf  *s  reign,  troin  further  assaults  upon  the  shores 
of  England.} 

No  other  warlike  achievements  distinguished  the  life  I*>n>c*tic 
of  this  Prince,  if  we  except  a  successful  expedition  into  £™,,irf 
Wales,  which  he  undertook,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  0fV,t,^u 
Northmen,  to  assist  his  tributary,  the  Kiug  of  Mercia,  wulf. 
in  punishing  the  Britons  for  some  incursions  into  that 
State,  and  compelling  them  to  recognise  its  superiority  .§ 
The  domestic  circumstances  of  Ethclwulfs  reign,  how- 
ever, are  invested  with  a  superior  interest  from  their 
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Hi«fory.  connection  with  the  youthful  fortunes  of  his  fourth  son, 
the  illustrious  Alfbed,  who  was  born  at  Wantage  in 
Berkshire,  in  the  year  849.  The  indications  of  a  supe- 
rior nature,  which  ore  said  to  have  appeared  even  in  bis 
childhood,  or  some  less  excusable  caprice  of  parental  fond- 
ness, rendered  him  the  best-beloved  son  of  Ethelwulf ; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  his  father's  early  design  to  prefer 
him  in  the  succession  to  the  throne  before  his  elder  bro- 
thers. It  could  be  with  no  other  purpose  that  the  King 
Bent  him,  when  only  five  years  old,  to  Rome  in  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  a  request  that  the  Pope 
would  solemnly  bestow  the  Regal  unction  upon  him  ;  and 
this  ceremony,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  establish 
the  Royal  dignity  in  his  person  by  a  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble authority,  was  accordingly  performed  by  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff  Leo  IV.*  Two  years  later,  the  tranquillity 
in  which  his  dominions  had  been  left  by  the  cessation  of 
the  Northman  invasions,  induced  Ethelwulf  himself  to 
gratify  the  same  pious  impulse  which,  according  to  the 
mistaken  ideas  of  the  times,  had  led  so  many  earlier 
Saxon  Princes  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  In 
this  expedition,  also,  he  led  Alfred  with  him  to  revisit  the 
Papal  Capital ;  and  crossing  through  France,  where  he 
was  royally  entertained  by  Charles  the  Bald,  he  per- 
formed the  long  and  toilsome  journey  in  safety.  On  his 
return,  a  second  visit  to  the  Frankish  Monarch  produced 
the  disproportioned  union  of  the  aged  Ethelwulf  with 
Judith,  the  youthful  daughter  of  his  Royal  host ;  and 
immediately  after  their  nuptials,  the  Princess,  heing 
crowned  as  Queen  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  accompanied  her  husband  to  Eng- 
land.t 

Revolt  of  This  foreign  journey  of  Ethelwulf  proved  in  every 
lus  eia«t  respect  injurious  to  the  peace  of  his  Kingdom.  The  pre- 
wn  Ethol-  ferencc  which  he  showed  to  his  youngest  son  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  eldest,  Ethelbald,  whose  temper  was 
A.  ».  violent  ami  ambitious;  the  absence  of  the  King  favoured 
856  the  unnatural  machinations  into  which  the  Prince  en- 
tered to  seize  his  Crown ;  and,  above  all,  the  West 
Saxons  were  filled  with  discontent  at  the  elevation  of 
Judith  to  a  participation  in  the  Regal  dignity,  which  by 
the  law  passed,  as  we  have  formerly  recorded,!  in  con- 
sequence of  the  crimes  of  Eadburga,  was  denied  to  the 
Consorts  of  their  Monarch*.  Favoured  by  the  general 
disgust  at  this  measure,  Ethelbald,  before  his  father's 
return,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  powerful  party,  to  pre- 
vent his  resumption  of  the  sceptre.  The  malccontents 
included  many  of  the  West  Saxon  Thegns ;  and  Alstan 
himself,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Sherborne  and  Minister 
of  Ethelwulf,  together  with  the  Ealdorman  of  Somerset, 
were  the  principal  advisers  of  the  young  Prince.  Assem- 
bling their  forces  in  the  Forest  of  Selwood,  the  conspira- 
tors prepared,  with  Ethelbald  at  their  head,  to  complete 
their  project ;  when  the  arrival  of  Ethelwulf  in  England 
arrested  its  consummation.  His  appearance  recalled  the 
waning  affections  of  his  subjects ;  the  greater  number  of 
the  Nobles  and  People  of  Wessex,  though  displeased  at 
his  absence  and  marriage,  were  still  more  shocked  at  the 
wicked  violation  of  filial  duty  in  Ethelbald;  and  the 
division  of  feeling  threatened  the  State  with  the  calami- 
ties of  a  Civil  war  between  the  father  and  son.  The 
mild  disposition  of  the  old  King,  his  desire  of  repose,  or 
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perhaps  his  fears,  induced  him  to  avert  this  cataslrophe 
by  a  compromise  with  the  revolters.    He  consented  to 
abandon  the  Crown  of  Wessex,  with  only  a  nominal  reser- 
vation of  his  own  supremacy,  to  his  rebellious  son ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  with  retaining  under  his  immediate 
administration  the  Eastern  dependencies  of  the  Mo- 
narchy, consisting  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex, 
which  Athelstan,  who  was  now  dead,  had  formerly 
governed  with  a  subordinate  Royal  title.  Ethelwulf 
survived  this  accommodation  only  two  years ;  and  by 
his  Will  bequeathing  this  Eastern  Kingdom  to  Ethel-  J*"*  «f 
bert,  his  second  son,  he  directed  that  the  third  and  fourth,  "i^rl 
Ethelred  and  Alfred,  should  severally  succeed  Ethel-   »■  d 
bald,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  on  the  throne  of  Wessei*  MS. 

Ethelwulf  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Ethelbald,  whoBdgi»r{ 
had  been  loudest  in  reprobating  his  father's  marriage  BatWi; 
with  Judith,  himself  espoused  his  blooming  sicp-tnoihcr. 
This  incestuous  union,  which  deservedly  excited  the  in- 
dignation and  horror  of  his  subjects,  is  the  only  re- 
corded event  of  his  brief  reign.  By  the  spiritual  admo- 
nition of  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  the  menaces 
of  his  People,  Ethelbald  was  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
dissolve  the  guilty  connection ;  and  within  two  yean,  he 
followed  Ethelwulf  to  the  grave.  On  his  demise,  the 
Crown  of  Wessex  should  by  the  paternal  testament  have 
devolved  upon  Elhelred,  the  third  of  the  brothers :  but 
the  second,  Ethelbert,  already  King  of  Kent,  now 
asserted  his  prior  title,  and  easily  obtaining  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  Wilenagemot  of  Wessex,  united  the  whole 
inheritance  of  Egbert  in  his  person.  He  enjoyed  it  but 
six  years ;  and  his  reign,  though  his  warlike  qualities 
are  praised  in  general  terms  by  the  Chroniclers  of  the 
Age,  appears  to  have  been  as  undistinguished  as  that  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  except  by  one  disastrous  cir- 
cumstance ;  the  renewal  of  the  Northman  descents  on 
England.f 

In  the  fifth  year  after  his  accession  to  the  Throne  of  kW  4 
Wessex,  Winchester,  the  ancient  Capital  of  that  King-^^ 
dom,  was  sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  an  army 
of  these  invaders ;  who,  however,  in  retreating  with 
their  booty  to  their  vessels  at  Southampton,  were  over- 
taken and  routed  with  retributive  slaughter  by  the  forces 
of  Berkshire  and  Hamsphire,  under  their  respective 
Ealdormen.  In  the  same  year,  another  piratical  squa- 
dron, assailing  the  Kentish  coast,  repeated  with  impunity 
the  experiment  of  wintering  in  the  I  ale  of  Thanet;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  instead  of  vigorously  attempting 
to  repel  them,  gave  the  first  fatal  and  shameful  example 
of  purchasing  their  retreat  by  gold.  But  the  credulity 
and  cowardice  of  these  degenerate  "  Men  of  Kent"  were 
only  derided  by  the  perfidious  barbarians ;  who  after  re- 
ceiving the  price  of  forbearance,  broke  from  their  mari- 
time camp  into  the  Province,  and  plundered  and  deso- 
lated all  the  Eastern  parts  of  it.  At  the  same  lime, 
another  fleet  appeared  off  the  Northumbrian  shore ;  and, 
from  thence  Southward,  the  whole  coast  was  again 
menaced  with  a  gathering  storm  of  invasion.} 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  amidst  this  ominoo 
cheerless  prospect,  Elhelred,  bis  next  brother,  ascended 
the  Throne  of  Wessex  under  his  father's  Will,  although 
the  late  King  had  left  several  children.  His  accession  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  new  and  a  more  appalling 
than  any  preceding  descent  of  the  Northmen  :  of  which 

•  Aswr,  p.  9—13.    CArvn.  Sax.  p.  77. 
f  Item,  14,  15.    Arf.p.  78. 
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the  particular  origin  has  been  sought,  and  perhaps  dis- 
'  covered,  in  the  wildest  legend*  of  Scandinavia.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  this  expedition  was  undertaken  on  a  vow 
of  filial  vengeance,  by  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  one 
of  the  most  famous  Sea-kings  of  the  Age.  We  gather, 
indeed,  from  authentic  History,  that,  shortly  previous  to 
the  epoch  before  us,  this  bold  leader  of  the  Northmen, 
ascending  the  Seine  with  his  piratical  squadron,  spread- 
ing  flames  and  devastation  along  its  banks,  and  obliging 
Charles  the  Bald  to  save  Paris  by  ransom  from  sharing 
the  same  fate,  had  already  rendered  his  name  terribly 
familiar  in  France.*  That  he  had  now,  twenty  years 
later,  perished  in  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  England,  is 
obscurely  intimated  by  the  Saxon  Chroniders.t  Of  the 
actions  and  fate  of  this  renowned  Sea-king,  so  much 
only  is  certain  ;  but  if  we  receive  the  tale  of  Scandina- 
vian Romance,  having  been  shipwrecked  in  a  predatory 
expedition  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria,  he  was  made 
captive,  and  by  order  of  Ella,  King  of  that  Country,  con- 
signed to  a  dungeon  filled  with  vipers,  until  he  was 
stung  to  death.  In  his  Quida,  or  Death-song,  as  it  has 
been  believed,}  he  alleviated  the  lingering  torments  of 
his  last  moments  with  the  conviction  that  his  brave  and 
numerous  offspring  would  avenge  his  sufferings ;  aud 
the  imaginary  prophecy  was  not  unfulfilled.  Some  of 
his  sons,  who  were  in  Scandinavia  when  the  intelligence 
of  his  fate  reached  them,  swore  to  inflict  a  signal  ven- 
geance on  the  land  of  his  murderers;  and  the  numerous 
adherents  and  admirers  of  a  Chieftain,  whose  exploits  had 
rendered  him  so  illustrious,  sympathized  in  the  stern 
emotions,  and  embraced  the  sanguinary  resolve  of  his 
children.  A  formidable  armament,  in  which  were  eight 
Sea-kings,  and  twenty  Jarls  or  Earls  of  the  Northmen, 
all  relations  or  associates  of  Ragnar,  M  as  rapidly  assem- 
bled under  the  chief  command  of  five  of  his  sons,  Ing- 
war,  Halfden,  Bacseg,  Guthrun,  and  Ubba ;  and,  in  the 
year  after  his  death,  the  whole  Navy  of  destruction,  con- 
veying twenty  thousand  warriors,  steered  for  the  English 
shores.  Being  by  stress  of  weather,  or  whatever  other 
cause,  carried  beyond  the  Northumbrian  coast,  the  fleet 
first  made  the  land  of  Blast  Angiia. 

With  the  descent  of  the  ferocious  host  on  that  Pro- 
vince, we  recover  the  thread  of  genuine  History. 
Though  they  encountered  no  opposition  on  their  land- 
ing, tbey  did  not  at  once  advance  into  the  country ;  but 

a  camp,  in  which 


•  CAro*.  Ftmtmttl.  p.  41.  (in  the  great  Benedictine  Collection, 
vol.  vii.)   So  also  Voxel,  p.  271.  Aimon,  p.  3M>.  &c 

t  Brampton,  p.  802.  Matthew  Westminster,  p.  314.  Ac 
j  Although  an  English  translation  of  the  Lodbroker  Quida,  or 
imiijh4h.-i1  death-song  of  Lodbrog,  appeared  half  a  Century  ago,  to 
Mr.  Turner,  ai  we  have  already  observed,  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
fint  attempt  to  connect  that  and  other  tradition*  of  Scandinavian 
Romance  with  our  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  lliatory.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  receive  the  evidence  of  such  wild  Northern  legends  with 
gre..t  suspicion.  Though  the  Quida  is  probably  a  production  of 
hvh  *nt.4uity,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  exact  Age.  As  the 
eosnpositiun  of  Ragnar  nimsilf  it  would  seem  almost  needless  to 
remark,  that  it  cannot  he  authentic  j  yet  it  is  arrange  that  the 
obvious  and  puerile  absurdity  of  attributing  it  to  that  Chieftain  h.is 
pasted  without  comment.  If  sung  in  his  solitary  dungeon,  how 
was  it  heard  and  preserved  ?  The  mode  or  his  death  is  as  plainly 
fabulous  or  allegorical  |  and  the  only  value  of  the  Poem  consul*  in 
the  probability  that  it  was  c 
Bard  soon  after  the  event  of 
would  illustrate  the 


'  that  it  was  composed  by  some  Northern  Scald  or 
which  it  is  the  subject.    A.  such,  H 


they  determined  to  pass  the  Winter.  This  season  of 
repose  was  occupied  in  collecting  horses  for  their  war- 
riors; in  still  further  swelling  their  numbers  by  rein- 
forcements from  Scandinavia;  and  in  gaining  over  to 
their  alliance  some  of  the  Nobles  of  Northumbria. 
Their  designs  in  this  latter  respect  were  suggested  and 
promoted  by  the  state  of  that  Kingdom.  For.  having 
thrown  off  the  dependence  upon  Wessex,  to  which 
Kgbert  had  subjected  it,  the  whole  Province  was  now 
distracted  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  claimants, 
Osbert  and  Ella,  to  its  independent  and  ancient  Crown. 
If  the  Saxon  States  at  this  fatal  juncture  had  cordially 
united  against  the  invaders,  the  latter  might  have  been 
overpowered :  but  the  East  Anglians,  from  fear  or  selfish 
blindness,  basely  suffered  them  to  winter  unmolested, 
and  even  supplied  them  with  horses  to  mount  their 
cavalry ;  the  Northumbrians  were  betrayed  by  internal 
treason ;  and  the  principal  power  of  Wessex  was,  by 
some  strange  infatuation,  held  aloof  from  the  impending 
contest* 

In  the  Spring,  the  invading  host,  abandoning  East  Conquest  of 
An^lia,  burst  in  their  vengeful  career  upon  Northum-  Northum- 
bria: fresh  from  the  grim  repose  of  their  Winter's b"*' 
camp  ;  led  by  the  ruthless  Sons  of  Ragnar;  and  guided  ftl  "  - 
by  the  Raven,  or  enchanted  banner,  which  his  daugh- 
ters were  believed  to  have  woven  in  a  single  noontide, 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  the  sacred  bird  of 
Woden,  depicted  on  its  texture.  They  had  already  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  York,  before  the  rivals,  Ella  and 
Osbert,  awakening  too  late  to  the  danger  of  their 
Country,  and  agreeing  to  suspend  the  settlement  of 
their  opposing  claims,  marched  with  united  forces  to 
surprise  them  in  their  quarters  near  that  City.  In  their 
sudden  and  furious  assault,  the  Northumbrian  Princes 
were  at  first  successful ;  the  Northmen  were  driven  into 
the  place  for  refuge ;  a  passage  through  the  city  walls 
was  forced ;  and  the  death-struggle  was  renewed  in  the 
streets.  But  here  the  desperation  of  the  invaders,  to 
whom  the  power  of  flight  was  denied,  prevailed  over 
the  ardour  of  their  assailants ;  oiler  an  obstinate  conflict 
the  latter  were  repulsed;  Osbert  himself  was  slain; 
and  the  Northumbrians  were  finally  routed  with  a  mer- 
ciless slaughter.  The  fate  of  Ella  was  less  happy  than 
that  of  his  rival :  he  survived  the  defeat  only  to  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  sons  of  Ilagnar  are 
said  to  have  inflicted  an  agonizingdealh  upon  the  slayer 
of  their  Father.  They  divided  and  stretched  open  his  ribs 
from  the  spine,  drew  out  the  lungs,  and  strewed  salt  upon 
the  quivering  members,  t  This  mode  of  execution,  termed 
the  Spread  Eagle,  from  the  similarity  of  the  victim's 
appearance  to  the  figure  of  that  bird,  was  not  uncom- 
monly practised  among  the  Northmen  upon  enemies 
wbo  had  signally  provoked  their  hate.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  was  the  privilege  of  the  Sea-king 
or  other  ChieAain;}  and  this  atrocious  custom,  like  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  Indian  warriors  of  North  Ame- 
rica, marks  the  fiendlike  and  wanton  excess  of  cruelty, 
of  which  human  nature  in  its  savage  state  is  capable. 
This  shocking  catastrophe  put  a  period  to  the  Anglo-  and  found*. 
Saxon  dynasty  of  Northumbria ;  for  the  conquerors,  tion  of  the 
after  permitting  the  ephemeral  and  tributary  reigns  of  ^cst  Danl*h 
three  native  Chieftains,  seized  the  Country  in  full  occu-  gj"?^  " 
pation.    Ingwar,  the  son  of  Ragnar,  was  raised  by  his 


he  origin  of  the  invasion  conducted  by  his  sons  in 
of  vengeance;  and  it  ia  at  least  a  very  spirited 
is  picture  of  Scandinavian  seutiments  and  roan- 


•  Asser,  p.  IS.  18. 
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followers  to  its  Sovereignty ;  and  Nortfaumbria  thence- 
forth became  permanently  a  Northman  or  Danish 
Principality.* 

AAcr  this  decisive  victory,  the  invaders  proceeded  to 
execute  the  plan  which  they  had  now  evidently  formed 
for  the  general  and  durable  conquest  of  the  island ;  nor 
were  their  designs  wanting  in  a  more  regular  and  sys- 
tematic policy,  than  had  hitherto  characterised  their 
predatory  and  transient  descents.  Whilst  one  divisiou 
of  their  army  remained  uuder  Ingwar  to  occupy 
Northumbria,  their  principal  force,  passing  the  H umber, 
advanced  Southward  into  Mercia,  and  took  possession 
of  Nottingham.  The  Mercian  King,  Burrhed,  then 
imploring  the  succour  of  Wessex,  Ethelred,  with  his 
Brother  Alfred,  and  the  forces  of  the  paramount  Saxon 
Kingdom,  marched  to  his  aid,  and  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  repelling  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  But  they, 
full  of  the  fierce  energy  of  conquest,  were  united  and 
persevering :  the  Saxon  Powers,  from  whatever  cause, 
seem  to  have  been  at  this  epoch  incapable  of  an  earnest 
and  sincere  confederation  ;  and  suffered  themselves  to 
be  overpowered  in  succession  without  any  hearty  and 
combined  effort  for  their  common  defence.  After  a 
deceitful  appearance  of  inaction,  the  host  of  the  North- 
men, again  advancing  from  the  H  umber,  but  varying 
the  scene  of  attack,  poured  into  Lincolnshire.  All  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  fire  and  pillage,  bloodshed  and 
violation,  attended  their  destroying  course.  A  heroic 
but  unavailing  defence  was  here  made  by  the  brave 
Eekforrnan  AJgar,  and  the  youth  of  the  Country ;  for 
being  unsup|Wtcd  by  their  King,  they  were  over- 
wlielmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Northmen,  and  slaugh- 
tered to  a  man.  Some  of  the  most  famous  and  opulent 
of  the  Saxon  Monasteries,  situated  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, Bardeney,  Croyland.Medeihamstede,  (the  modern 
Peterborough,)  and  Ely,  were  successively  pillaged 
and  burnt;  and  the  Religious  of  both  sexes  were 
murdered,  after  undergoing  every  atrocity,  by  these 
.t    They  next  entered  East  Anglia. 


Edmund,  the  King  of  that  Country,  the  memory  of 
whose  pious  and  gentle  virtues  was  long  consecrated  in 
the  hearts  of  his  People,  but  who  appears  to  have 
wanted  the  more  energetic  qualities  which  the  crisis 
demanded,  either  attempted  no  resistance,  or  resisted 
ineffectually.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  steadfastly  refusing,  as  it  is  said,  obedience  to  the 
command  of  their  leader  to  renounce  hiB  Christian  Faith, 
he  was  tortured  to  death.  His  remains  were  privately 
interred  by  some  faithful  domestics ;  a  splendid  Monas- 
tery was  in  a  later  Age  erected  over  his  tomb ;  and  the 
modern  town  of  St  Edmund's  Bury  still  marks  the 
place  of  his  sepulture  and  preserves  the  name  of  the 
canonized  Martyr.  A  single  Winter  sufficed  to  esta- 
blish the  Northmen  in  their  new  conquests ;  the  Throne 
of  St.  Edmund  was  occupied  by  Gothrun,  another  of 
the  sons  of  Ragonr;  and  East  Anglia  was  converted 
from  this  epoch  into  the  second  Danish  Kingdom  in 
England.} 

InvMioaef  But  the  remaining  sons  of  Ragnar  and  theii  fol- 
Wessex.     fowers  were  still  unprovided  with  English  settlements ; 

and  in  the  following  Summer,  pursuing  their  projects 
of  spoliation,  these  Chieftains  led  their  ferocious  bands 
into  Wessex,  penetrated  to  Reading,  and  surprising  that 

Awer.  P- 18.   Simon  Dunelro,  p.  U.    Chr0n.  Snr.  p.  79. 
4  A«*r,  p.  19,  20.   Ingulf  p.  18.  2J.   Ckron.  &u.  p.  79,  80. 
\  A««f,p.20.   Ingulf,  p.  2i 
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place,  began  to  intrench  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  Their  ^ .;. 
superiority,  indeed,  to  the  Saxons  in  the  Art  of  War,  how- 

ever  rude  was  still  their  knowledge  of  its  elements,  is  nv  JL'1- 

markably  evinced  throughout  the  History  of  these  inn-  v~"""~ 

siona.    No  sooner  had  they  obtained  possession  of  the  inv-  f"° 

portant  post  of  Reading,  than  t  hey  proceeded  tostrengthea  *; 
their  position  by  a  line  of  works  connecting  the  Thames 


and  the  Kenuet.  Their  lab 
assaults  of  the  Ealdorma 


were  intorruptrd  by  tat 
Ethelwulf,  at  the  head 


lUfo 


of  the  armed  population  of  the  district ;  and  in  the  skir- 
mishes which  ensued,  the  Snxons  gained  the  advantage. 
The  King  of  Wessex  was  now  at  last  startled  to  the 
conviction  that  no  alternative  remained  for  him  but  to 
expel  the  invaders  or  perish  in  the  struggle ;  and  sum- 
moning the  whole  force  of  his  Kingdom  to  his  aid,  he 
approached  with  his  brother  Alfred  to  encounter  their 
power.  Elated  with  the  partial  success  which  they  had 
Tecenllv  obtained,  the  Suxons  made  a  bold  and  vi^t>rou« 
nssault  upon  the  Danish  intrenchments;  but  they  werr 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  A  few  days  later,  at  s  Uunih; 
place  in  the  same  vicinity,  termed  by  the  Saxon  Chro- 
niclers,  *scesdun,  of  which  the  exact  position  has  beta 
much  controverted,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  more  opes 
and  equal  encounter.  In  the  outset,  the  safety  of  the 
Saxons  was  endangered  by  the  fiery  impetuosity  of 
Alfred,  and  the  superior  skill  of  the  Northman  array: 
but  the  seasonable  advance  of  EUiclred,  with  the  maia 
body  of  his  host,  turned  the  scale  of  victory.  After  a  long 
and  dreadful  conflict,  the  Northmen  gave  way ;  one  of  their 
Kings,  Baeseg  a  son  of  Ragnar,  several  Jarls,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  warriors  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit, 
which  reached  to  the  gates  of  Reading;  and  the  dearly 
bought  victory  of  the  Saxons  was  purchased  by  a 
scarcely  inferior  loss.  But  even  this  success  proved 
unavailing:  for  it  was  counterbalanced  by  a  defeat 
which  the  Saxons  sustained  at  Baaing,  before  a  fort- 
night had  expired  since  their  victory ;  and  the  North- 
men were  further,  almost  immediately  a  tier  this,  rein- 
forced by  the  junction  of  a  fresh  army  which  hid 
recently  landed  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  useless  to  par- 
ticularize the  encounters  which  followed;  and  sufficient 
to  record  that,  in  a  general  conflict  of  doubtful  issue  at 
Morton  in  Berkshire,  Ethelred,  who,  though  too  tardily, 
had  in  the  close  of  his  reign  exhibited  the  spirit  of  a 
hero,  and  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  his  Kingdom 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  happier  Sate,  received  his 
mortal  wound.  He  survived  the  l>attle  only  a  few  days:  •»'»^ 
and  the  invaders  withdrew  to  Reading,  to  rejoice  over 
his  death  and  to  revel  in  their  spoils.* 

At  such  a  dismal  epoch,  and  by  such  a  catastrophe, 
was  it  that  the  broken  sceptre  of  Wessex  devolved  upon 
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a  Prince,  who  of  all  Monarchs  in  a  half-civilized  suite 
of  Society  has,  perhaps,  best  deserved  that  disiinctiw 
appellation  of  the  Great,  which  History  has  linked 
to  his  name.  Either  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  afflicted  Country,  or  influenced  by  the  more  com- 
mendable distrust,  which  lus  friend  and  biographer  has 
attributed  to  him,  of  his  own  sufficiency  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  Regal  office,  without  the  special  aid  of  Pro- 
vidence, Alfred,  then  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  at 
first  hesitated  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne.  But  he  «a* 
summoned  to  the  perilous  station  by  the  unanimous 
entreaties  of  the  Nobles  and  People  of  Wessex,  to 
of  his  talents  ant' 
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already  endeared  him  ;  the  acme  of  public  duty,  or  of 
gratitude  for  the  public  confidence,  prevailed  over  his 
feelings  of  despondency,  and  he  suffered  the  Crown  to 
be  placed  on  hk  bead  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
barf.* 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  indeed  such  as  might  ra- 
tionally excite  the  worst  apprehensions.  An  enemy, 
whose  superior  martial  skill  and  activity  were  rendered 
more  appalling  by  their  merciless  ferocity,  had  'already 
securely  established  themselves  in  the  Island  with  over- 
whelming' numbers;  ami  continual  reinforcements  of 
new  swarms  from  their  Northern  seats,  rendered  their 
efrat  unavailing,  and  their  ultimate  expulsion 
Conducting  their  operations  with  a  syste- 
i  policy,  of  which  their  lenders  never  lost  sight, 
whilst  the  wildest  and  most  horrid  devastation 
their  course,  the  invaders  had  already  subjugated 
two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms,  Northumbria  and 
East  Angiia;  intuited,  overawed,  and  paralysed  the 
power  of  a  third,  Mercia ;  and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  predominant  Monarchy  of  Wesaex.  Consolidating 
their  conquests,  as  they  proceeded,  into  durable  occupa- 
tion, they  had  expanded  their  possessions  in  one  un- 
broken line  overall  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Island  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Thames,  and  were  in  fact  masters  of 
one  half  of  9axon  England.  The  conflict  had  now  in 
fact  become  a  national  struggle  between  the  Northman 
and  Saxon,  as  it  had  formerly  been  between  the  latter 
and  the  Briton,  for  the  dominion  of  the  whole  land. 

of  Piratea.  but  whole  races  of 
and  children,  had  again,  at  the 
of  four  centuries,  precipitated  themselves  from 
the  .Scandinavian  upon  the  British  shores.  The  rapa- 
cions  passion  for  transient  plunder  had  been  superseded 
ia  the  Northern  mind  by  the  steady  desire  of  permanent 
settlement,  under  a  climate  and  on  a  soil  more  inviting1 
and  plentiful  than  their  own  bleak  and  hungry  regions ; 
■ad  thenceforth  nothing  leas  than  the  total  seizure  and 
*nhj  ligation  of  England  could  satiate  the  cupidity  of 
this  new  Scandinavian  immigration,  t 

If  Alfred  had  assumed  the  Crown  of  his  Fathers  with 
reluctance,  he  prepared  not  the  less  to  defend  it  with 
vigour.  Almost  immediately  after  the  interment  of  his 
brother,  his  presence  was  demanded  in  the  field  to  re- 
aist  the  progress  of  invasion.  The  main  army  of  the 
Northmen,  whose  numbers  were  again  reinforced  by  a 
aew  debarkation  of  their  Countrymen,  advancing  from 
Heading,  had  penetrated  into  Wiltshire  ;  and  intrench- 
ing themselves,  according  to  their  practice,  on  the  heights 
above  the  Willy,  they  extended  their  ravages  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  that  stream.  Alfred  met  them  with 
inferior  numbers;  and  after  a  gallant,  and  for  some 
rime  successful,  effort  to  compensate  for  want  of  strength 
by  the  vigour  of  his  attack,  was  ultimately  defeated. 
This  was  the  ninth  general  action,  besides  innumerable 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  West  Saxons  had  encoun- 
tered the  invaders  since  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
It  waa  followed  by  a  hollow  pacification.  The  North- 
men, arrested  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  might 
deem  it  their  interest  to  temporize ;  Alfred,  hia  King- 
dom exhausted  by  so  many  sanguinary  conflicts,  and 
himself  discouraged  by  so  many  unavailing  exertions, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  afford  his  harassed  people  a 


Their  con- 


season  of  repose  ;  and  these  motives  probably  induced  An(r!u- 
him  to  offer,  and  the  invaders  to  accept,  a  sum  of  gold  ?*xoJ> 
as  the  price  of  their  retreat  from  his  dominions.* 

The  dangerous,  aa  well  as  disgraceful,  character  of 
this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons,  was  almost  imme- 
diately visible.    The  invading  host  withdrew  only  to 
London ;  where  having  wintered  and  concentrated  their 
forces,  their  leaders  prepared  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Mercia.    Burrhed,  who  still  reigned  over  that 
Kingdom,  instead  of  opposing  them  courageously  in  I 
arms,  followed  only  the  weaker  part  of  Alfreds  conduct,  Mercia  by 
by  negotiating  and  twice  purchasing  a  Peace  from  the  ,B*  No™>* 
most  barbarous  and  faithless  of  enemies.    After  receiv-  mn^  D 
iog  his  second  donative  of  gold,  the  Northmen  threw 
off  the  mask  :  made  a  jest  of  his  reliance  on  their 

a  .  n. 

promises  ;  and  perfidiously  entering  Mercia,  ravaged  the  g'-<j 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.    The  pusillanimous  " 
Burrhed,  now  hopeless  of  purchasing  their  forbearance,  574' 
knew  no  other  alternative  then  flight ;  and  disgracefully 
abandoning  his  Throne  and  hia  People  he  escaped  over 
sea,  made  the  usual  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  ended  his 
worthless  existence  in  that  City.    With  him  passed  "".1 
awny  another  of  the  fleeting  dynasties  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  and  the  Northmen  committed  the  temporary 
charge  of  his  sceptre  to  Ceolwulf,  one  of  his  Thegns, 
who  had  the  baseness  to  receive  it  upon  the  ignominious 
condition  of  tribute.    He  waa  permitted  to  hold  it  only 
so  long  as  hia  cruelty  and  violence  could  wring  sufficient 
gold  from  his  wretched  People  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
hia  masters.    When  he  had  exhausted  every  expedient 
of  tyranny  to  gratify  their  rapacity,  this  pageant  of  Royalty 
was  overthrown  ;  and  the  despicable  traitor  to  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  his  Country,  being  unceremoniously  anj 
deposed,  received  a  cruel  death  from  the  hands  of  the  tion 
Barbarians,  who  had  trucked  his  cupidity  with  the  gift  Mercian 
of  a  Crown.    Prom  this  epoch,  Mercia,  as  a  separate 
1,  existed  no  more ;  but  following  the  fortune  of 
first  sunk   into  subjection  to  the  Danish 
and  was  ultimately  annexed  to  the  West  Saxon 
dominions.t 

By  the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  the  Northmen  divided  Half  of 
the  possession  of  all  England  South  of  the  Tyne  with  England 
the  only  remaining  Saxon  State  of  Wessex.  Their 
measures  were  now  directed  to  complete  the  conquest  jji 
of  the  Island.    For  this  purpose,  they  separated  their 
forces  into  two  armies.    One,  under  Halfden,  their 
Northumbrian  King,  returning  by  sea  to  that  Province, 
landed  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  extended 
its  devastating  career  over  every  part  of  Heirs,  which 
had  yet  escaped  their  visitation.    From  thence  pene- 
trating into  the  territories  of  the  Cumbrian,  or  Strat- 
clyde  Britons,  of  the  Picts,  and  of  the  Scots,  Halfden 
filled  all  those  regions  with  the  terror  of  his  victorious 
'  then,  withdrawing  into  Northumbria,  divided 
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them  permanently  to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  country  fi„,i 
which  they  had  previously  desolated. {    Meanwhile,  the  settlement 
main  host  of  the  Northmen,  under  Guthrun,  their  East-  in  North- 
Anglian  King,  after  one  of  their  deceitful  periods  of  ambria. 
inaction,  suddenly  broke  up  from  their  quarters  at    *•  D* 
Cambridge,  made  a  rapid  embarkation  on  the  Eastern  ^76. 
shore,  and  were  heard  of  no  more,  until  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Channel  revealed  their  purpose  of  invading 
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Wessex  anew.  Landing  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
they  surprised  the  rftrong  fortress  of  Wareham.  and  as 
usual  intrenched  themselves  so  formidably  in  their  posi- 
tion, that  Alfred,  who,  hastily  assembling  an  army,  had 
advanced  to  repel  their  descent,  found  the  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  impracticable.  Despairing  of  success  by 
arms,  be  had  again  recourse  to  negotiation ;  and  on  the 
receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  Guthrun  agreed  to 
evacuate  Wessex.  The  experience  of  their  perfidy  to 
the  imbecile  Sovereign  of  Mercia,  which  should  have 
deterred  Alfred  from  ail  compromise  with  the  Barbarians, 
only  actuated  him  to  show  his  distrust  of  their  faith. 
For  the  observation  of  the  Treaty,  he  desired  an  exchange 
of  hostages;  he  required  the  oaths  of  their  leaders  upon 
their  bracelets,  the  most  sacred  pledge  which  a  North- 
man could  offer ;  and  he  had  the  simplicity  to  believe 
that  he  should  exact  an  additional  security  by  inducing 
them  to  swear  also  upon  the  relics  of  Christian  Saints. 
The  perfidious  Pagans,  regardless  alike  of  all  obligations, 
readily  complied  with  each  of  these  demands ;  but  no 
sooner  was  Alfred,  in  the  confidence  that  he  had  now 
effectually  bound  them  to  depart,  thrown  off  his  guard, 
than  a  detachment  of  their  army  sallying  by  night  from 
their  camp,  surprised  his  cavalry  ;  mounted  themselves 
on  the  captured  horses ;  and  by  a  rapid  march  obtained 
possession  of  Exeter,  before  he  had  leisure  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment  or  intercept  their  movements.* 

The  disgrace  of  having  suffered  himself  to  be  thus 
duped  by  the  Northmen,  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
stimulated  Alfred  to  more  energetic  exertions.  He  had 
previously  conceived  some  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  invaders  on  their  favourite  element;  and  for 
this  purpose  had  fitted  out  a  few  ships,  and  manned 
them  with  such  piratical  foreigners  as  he  could  induce 
to  enter  his  service.  Some  advantage  which  this  squa- 
dron obtained  in  an  encounter  with  a  small  fleet  of  the 
Northmen,  encouraged  him  to  extend  bis  plan;  long 
war-galleys  were  built  in  all  bis  ports;  and  though 
nimble  to  force  the  enemy  from  their  posts  either  at 
Wareham  or  Exeter,  he  now  found  himself  in  a  situation 
to  combat  them  successfully  on  the  sea.  The  fleet  of 
the  invaders,  on  its  passage  down  the  Channel,  encoun- 
tered a  violent  tempest,  which  wrecked  or  disabled  half 
its  number  of  vessels ;  the  remainder  were  furiously 
attacked  and  signally  defeated  by  the  Saxon  squadron  ; 
and,  by  the  previous  storm  and  in  the  battle,  the  North- 
men are  said  to  have  lost  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sail.  These  disasters  induced  Guthrun  to  tem- 
porize again  over  proposals  of  Peace,  which  Alfred  had 
the  strange  infatuation  once  more  to  entertain.  Similar 
interchange  of  hostages  was  made,  similar  oaths  were 
repeated,  a  simitar  Treaty  was  concluded  as  before.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  Northman  King,  finding  it  necessary 
to  suspend  his  designs,  withdrew  with  his  army  from 
the  territory  of  Wessex;  and,  crossing  from  Exeter  into 
Mercia,  fixed  his  quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  the  latter 
Province  at  Gloucester  and  its  vicinity.  There  appearing 
desirous  only  of  peacefully  settling  with  his  followers, 
he  divided  lands  among  them ;  and  by  this  new  artifice 
succeeded  in  lulling  Alfred  into  a  delusive  and  fatal  se- 
curity.t 

The  success  of  the  Northman's  wily  policy  is  the  least 
intelligible  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and 
equally  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding  and 
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subsequent  activity  by  which  his  Government  was  dm-  kt^w 
racterised.    The  unusual  season  which  Guthrun  selected  U 
for  his  next  attack  seems  to  offer  the  only  rational  expW  Am^ 
nation  of  its  results :  for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  v"v"* 
Northmen,  it  was  made  in  the  depth  of  Winter.  Early  Fm> 
in  the  month  of  January.  Guthrun  and  his  host  suddenly  V 
sprang  from  their  perfidious  repose  on  the  frontier!  of  ^ 
Wessex,  and  poured  like  a  deluge  into  Use  Kingdom.    k  t 
Alfred  was  so  totally  unprepared  for  their  approach,  that 
he  had  barely  time  to  escape,  almost  unattended,  before  <ki mi. 
they  entered  his  Palace  at  Chippenham ;  and  without  a  <Wt 
battle,  without  even  a  recorded  effort  to  assemble  his"J,w» 
forces,  or  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  we  find 
him  a  deserted  and  wandering  fugitive  through  hit  mnruixj' 
dominions.     In  the  expressive  words  of  the  Saxea  KarAa. 
Chronicle,  the  Danish  host  rode  over  the  West  Saxon   i.  u 
land,  and  therein  seated  themselves ;  much  of  the  people  So. 
they  drove  over  sea,  and  the  rest  they  put  in  subjection; 
save  only  King  Alfred ;  aud  he  with  a  little  band  vest 
uneasily  to  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  the  wilds*  The  FS^o 
place  in  which,  after  a  temporary  dismissal  of  his 
followers,  he  found  a  secure  concealment,  was  ia  tht^[ 
heart  of  Somersetshire,  where  a  morass,  formed  by  tot 
confluence  of  the  Parrel  and  Tbone,  surrounded  about 
two  acres  of  dry  land,  which  became  afterwards  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Ethelingey,  or  the  Prince's  Island. 
Here,  alone  and  disguised,  he  was  sheltered  in  the  cabin 
of  a  poor  cowherd,  who,  in  ignorance  of  his  real  dignity, 
was  taught  to  believe  him  at  most  some  fugitive  Thegn; 
and  a  picture,  at  once  lively  and  affecting,  of  the  condition 
to  which  he  was  reduced  is  preserved  in  the  well-known 
and  authentic  anecdote — for  he  himself  delighted  to  relate 
it  in  happier  hourst — of  the  chiding  which  be  patiently 
received  from  the  herdsman's  shrewish  wife  for  suffering 
her  cakes  to  be  burned.    To  this  retreat  he  gradual:? 
summoned  a  few  of  his  most  faithful  retainers,  fortified 
its  only  accessible  point  of  approach ;  and  began  to 
make  successful  excursions  upon  straggling  partiea  of  the 
Northmen.    While  the  enemy  were  ignorant  of  the 
quarter  from  which  they  proceeded,  these  enterprise) 
revealed  his  existence  to  his  own  subjects,  revived  their 
despairing  spirits,  and  awakened  their  native  courage. 
But  the  first  sure  ray  of  hope  broke  from  another  quarter. 
About  four  months  had  elapsed  since  the  invasion  of  the 
principal  army  under  Guthrun,  when  another  division 
of  Northmen,  landing  under  the  ferocious  Ubba  is 
Devonshire,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kynwith,  into 
which  the  brave  Ealdorman  Odun,  with  a  few  Theges, 
hnb  hastily  thrown  themselves.    In  a  desperate  sally, 
the  Saxon  garrison  succeeded  in  surprising  the  camp  of 
the  Northmen ;  and  slaying  Ubba  himself,  they  struck 
such  terror  into  his  followers,  that  they  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  left  their  enchanted  standard,  the 
Raven  of  Woden,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.} 

Alfred  hailed  the  intelligence  of  this  success  as  t!*H»» 
signal  for  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  placing  himsei!  in** 
at  the  head  of  his  subjects ;  who,  from  all  sides,  were 
now  eagerly  awaiting  their  hour  of  vengeance  against 
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the  invaders.   The  summons  which  he  privately  circu- 
lated received  a  ready  obedience ;  and  great  numliers  of 
the  men  of  three  Counties,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
met  him  in  arms  at  the  appointed  place  of  assembly — 
the  "  Stone  of  Egbert,"  on  the  Eastern  confines  of  Set- 
wood  Forest    His  presence  among  bis  subjects  was 
welcomed  with  their  enthusiastic  acclamations ;  his 
gathering  force  was  hourly  swelled  by  new  arrivals ;  and 
emerging  from  the  forest,  the  Saxon  army  once  more 
displayed  the  royal  standard  of  Wessex  with  the  confi- 
dence of  victory.    By  the  appearance  of  Alfred  in  the 
field,  the  host  of  the  Northmen  were  startled  from  their 
dream  of  conquest    But  Guthrun  was  on  antagonist 
too  wily  to  be  surprised and  concentrating  his  forces, 
he  rapidly  advanced  to  encounter  his  enemy.    At  Ed- 
detune,  near  Westbury,  the  two  armies  engaged  in  a 
rrtrv  c*e»  general  and  furious  conflict,  which  terminated  in  the 
fe\Wf  total  overthrow  of  the  Northmen.    They  were  pursued 
*«■      by  the  Saxons  with  merciless  slaughter  to  a  strong  camp 
which  they  had  entrenched  in  the  vicinity:  but  here 
Alfred,  instead  of  rashly  venturing  to  provoke  their 
despair  by  an  assault,  surrounded  them  in  their  works, 
threw  up  lines  to  prevent  their  egress,  and  with  patient 
vigilance  awaited  the  sure  effect  of  hunger  and  weakness. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  blockade,  the  remains  of 
the  Northmen  host  were  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
Guthrun  made  an  offer  of  capitulation.  We  may  believe 
that  the  last  vicissitude  of  fortune  had  completely  hum- 
bled his  ambition,  and  disgusted  him  from  further  pro- 
jects of  rapine  or  conquest ;  for  he  readily  subscribed, 
sod  faithfully  observed  the  conditions  of  peace  which 
tannios  Alfred  dictated.    He  consented,  for  himself  and  his 
iGuiwD.  principal  Chieftains,  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  the 
new  converts  were  accordingly  baptized  with  much 
solemnity,  Alfred  himself  becoming  their  sponsor.  He 
agreed  to  evacuate  Wessex,  and  led  hostages  for  his 
fidelity,  without  receiving  any  in  return ;  and  he  finally 
retired,  after  some  amicable  intercourse  with  his  con- 
queror, to  his  own  Kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  Two 
subsequent  treaties,  which  are  still  extant,  were  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Alfred  to  define  the  limits  of 
their  respective  States,  and  perpetuate  the  late  pacifica- 
tion.   The  boundary  between  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
possessions  was  traced  by  the  course  of  the  Thames,  the 
Lea,  the  old  Roman  road  of  Watling  Street,  and  the 
Ou  Re.    By  this  division  Mercia  was  thus  surrendered  to 
Alfred:  but  East  Anglia,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  was  assigned  to  Guthrun  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  all  this  portion  of  England,  together  with 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  being  henceforth 
«r    possessed  and  gradually  filled  by  a  population  of  North- 
men,  was  contra-distinguished  from  the  Saxon  Provinces, 
under  the  general  term  of  the  Danelagh,  or  territory 
subject  to  the  Danish  law.t 
*         It  was  on  this  settlement  that  Alfred,  during  a  subse- 
**  <>t   quent  peace  of  fifteen  years,  founded  those  pacific  glories 
£'*     of  his  reign,  which,  far  more  than  his  warlike  achieve- 
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rity, afterwards  fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  rests  only  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ingulfus,  (who  did  act  bve  until  a  Century  later,)  and  it 
nntnentiooed  by  Asser,  who  most  ban  heard  the  atory  from  his 
ruy.il  master  if  it  had  been  true,  and  could  not  hare  failed  to  lelnta 
bo  remarkable  an  occurrence  if  he  had  heard  it. 
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ments,  have  perpetuated  the  lustre  of  his  name.  He 
had  recovered  bis  patrimonial  dominions  of  Wessex  and 
Kent  and  acquired  the  full  sovereignly  of  Mercia, 
which  he  committed  to  the  immediate  government  of  his 
daughter  Ethelfleda,  and  her  husband  the  Ealdorman 
Ethelred.  The  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria, 
nominally  at  least  recognised  his  general  supremacy ; 
and  even  the  British  Princes  of  Wales,  exhausted  by 
their  incessant  feuds  with  each  other,  were  glad  to 
terminate  their  struggle  for  ascendency,  by  placing  them-  General  re- 
selves  under  his  protection,  and  acknowledging  their  cognition  of 
common  allegiance  to  his  Throne.*    He  had  thus  ac- *"»"*- 
quired  a  more  signal  preeminence  over  all  the  States  of  ^Lnli 
the  Island  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  grandsire 
Egbert ;  and  he  employed  his  power  even  more  honour-  virtue*  of 
ably,  in  promoting  the  security,  happiness,  and  civilizn-  hi*  civil  po- 
tion of  his  People :  in  organizing  the  means  of  national  veramcm. 
defence  ami  public  order,  in  improving  both  the  con- 
struction and  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  restoration  and  encouragement  of  learning 
and  piety. 

The  experience  of  the  Northman  descents  had  wo- Care  of  the 
fully  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  Saxon  national 
means  of  defence.    Their  fortresses  were  few  in  number  ,lefalec* 
and  contemptible  in  strength ;  and  the  first  care  of 
Alfred's  policy  was  to  secure  all  the  most  assailable  and 
inviting  points  of  debarkation.    After  instituting  a  dili-  " 
gent  survey  of  the  coasts,  he  selected  the  best  positions  ' 
of  defence,  and  in  the  course  of  his  reign  covered  the 
entrance  into  the  principal  harbours  and  navigable  rivers 
of  his  dominions  by  no  less  than  fifty  strong  castles. 
He  also  followed  up  his  early  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
navy ;  caused  vessels  to  be  constructed  of  superior  mag- 
nitude, both  in  their  length  and  the  height  of  their 
decks,  to  those  of  the  Northmen ;  and  to  encourage  the 
improvement  of  his  mariners  by  his  own  presence,  often 
led  his  squadrons  in  the  cruises  against  the  pirates  in 
which  he  continually  employed  them  for  the  security  of 
the  coast    Nor  did  he  suffer  his  people  to  depend  only  < 
for  their  defence  upon  bis  maritime  fortresses  and  navy : 
for  the  whole  male  population  of  every  Province  were 
enrolled  into  a  militia,  of  which,  by  rotation,  one-half 
was  always  held  in  readiness,  under  their  Ealdorman,  to 
march  to  any  part  of  the  coast  which  might  be  threat- 
ened with  attack,  while  the  other  moiety  remained  to 
cultivate  the  soil.t 

The  restoration  of  internal  order  in  the  State,  out  of  Admin* 
the  universal  confusion  and  ruin  into  which  the  ravages  ^t'°"  0 
of  the  Northmen  had  broken  the  whole  frame  of  civil  * 
government,  was  even  a  more  difficult  task  than  to  orga- 
nize a  system  of  defence  against  external  enemies. 
Wherever  the  Northmen  had  penetrated,  the  tribunals 
had  been  overthrown  ;  all  legal  restraints  were  dissolved ; 
and  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  left  the  natives  almost 
as  fierce,  barbarous,  and  lawless  as  themselves.  Alfred 
hastened  to  reclaim  them  to  habits  of  peace  and  subordi- 
nation, by  reestablishing  the  regular  courts  of  judica- 
ture ;  and  he  laboured  incessantly  not  only  to  secure  the 
enforcement  but  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice. 
Many  of  the  judges  whom  he  found  in  office  were 
ignorant  tyrannical,  and  corrupt:  but  the  readiness 
with  which  the  King  received  appeals  from  their  courts, 
and  the  close  attention  with  which  be  scrutinized  their 
judgments,  soon  taught  them  that  they  could  no  longer 
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oppress  the-  lowest  of  the  People  with  impunity.  For 
simple  incompetence  or  negligence,  they  were  removed 
from  their  offices:  but  their  intentional  delinquencies 
were  visited  with  condign  punishment;  and  the  tradition 
w  hich  imputed  to  Alfred  the  execution  of  above  forty 
magistrate*  for  their  iniquitous  or  illegal  conduct  in  a 
single  year,*  even  if  unfounded,  attests  the  popular 
belief  of  his  stern  and  impartial  justice  against  his  own 
Officers.  To  guide  them  in  the  correct  exercise  of 
duties  which  he  thus  rigidly  exacted,  he  methodized  and 
amended  the  laws  of  hiii  predecessors ;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  his  Witena,  as  he  was  careful  to  declare, 
published  the  collection  for  the  national  observance.  This 
code  docs  not  indeed,  as  it  has  sometimes  erroneously 
bceu  assumed,  eutille  him  to  any  peculiar  merit  as  an 
original  legislator:  for  its  provisions,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  laws  from  which  it  was  chiefly  compiled,  are  still 
extant,  and  differ  little  from  each  other.  But  with  a 
true  wisdom,  adapted  to  his  position  and  his  times, 
Alfred  was  more  solicitous  to  retain  and  renovate  insti- 
tutions which  he  might  know  to  be  defective,  than  to 
hazard  new  experiments  which  might  prove  unsuitable 
to  the  character  and  wants  of  his  people. t  Even  many 
regulations  which  have  l»ecu  vulgarly  ascribed  to  his 
policy,  such  as  the  division  of  England  into  Counties, 
Hundreds,  and  Tythings,  the  law  of  Frank-pledge,  or 
mutual  responsibility  of  the  men  of  a  Ty  thing  for  each 
other's  appearance  to  answer  criminal  charges,  and  the 
establishment  of  Trial  by  Jury,  were  all  either  of  earlier 
or  later  origin  than  his  Age  ;{  and  the  \eueratiou  which 
the  real  benefits  of  his  government  deservedly 
for  his  memory,  is  in  nothing  more  emphatically 
thau  in  thin  disposition  of  posterity  to  refer  every  useful 
institution  of  police  and  judicature  to  his  reign. 

The  paternal  benevolence  and  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  naturally  the  qualities  most  affectionately 
appreciated  by  his  People  :  but  the  respect  in  w  hich  toe 
scholars  of  every  subsequent  Age  liave  gratefully  united 
to  cherish  his  fame,  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  due  to  his  effort* 
for  Uie  encouragement  of  learning.  The  destruction  of 
the  Monasteries  by  the  Northmen  had  almost  extin- 
guished in  England  the  few  sparks  of  literature  which, 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  were  kept  alive  only  in  those 
retreats ;  the  libraries  which  they  contained  were  burnt ; 
and  lite  learned  recluses,  the  sole  instructors  of  the 
times,  were  cither  murdered  or  dispersed  in  beggary. 
Hence  the  very  Clergy  had  become  as  illiterate  as  the 
Laity  ;  and  we  have  the  declaration  of  Alfred  himself, 
that  at  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  scarcely 
a  pcraou  could  be  found  in  his  own  Kingdom  South 
of  the  Thames  able  to  translate  a  Latin  book  into  his 
vernacular  to  ague.  §  To  correct  this  lamentable  state  of 
ignorance,  be  invited  learned  men  from  other  parts  of 
England  and  from  foreign  Countries  to  his  Court,  and 
loaded  them  with  favours;  he  established  schools  in 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  at  which  he  compelled 
his  uulettered  Nobles  and  Officers  to  place  their  children, 
aud  even  to  receive  instruction  themselves  under  pain  of 
losing  their  employments  in  the  State ;  and  he  required 
every  candidate  tor  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  prefenneut 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.    But  it  was 

*  Theae  indnncea  are  given  at  length  in  Home's  AKrrtir  dtt 
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further  his  desire  that  the  children  of  every  freeman  m 
his  dominions,  in  a  condition  above  penury,  should  be 
taught,  in  their  native  English,  the  elements  of  leading 
and  writing;  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  extend  the 
•canty  stores  of  Saxon  literature  for  the  national  benefit, 
that  he  himself  undertook  and  accomplished  the 
lation  of  several  Latin  works  of  useful  enUruuiiuwni 
and  piety  avowedly  for  this  purpose.  An  illustrious 
example,  and  per  ha]  is  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  let 
Hiblory  of  the  World,  of  a  Prince,  amidst  the  manifold 
cares  of  Empire,  applying  his  mmd  to  the  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  his  People '." 

The  long  and  prosperous  interval  of  tranquillity,  which  Rnmln 
Alfred  liad  employed  iu  these  benevolent  exertions,  was  ""NVk 
suddenly  terminated  by  a  renewal  of  the  same  calami- """"^ 
lies  of  foreign  invasion  which,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Reign,  had  brought  his  Kingdom  to  the  verge  of  A.  j. 
destruction.     After  having,  as  we  have  seen,  m.ide 
France  the  prey  of  incessant  devastation,  the  Nor  lames, 
led  by  Hastings,  the  most  renowned  and  dreaded  of  their 
Sea-kings,  now  abandoned  for  a  season  their  desultory 
assaults  upon  that  exhausted  Country,  to  attempt  once 
more  the  permanent  conquest  of  England.  Throughout 
this  new  contest,  in  which  Alfred  had  the  affliction  to 
witness  Uie  ravage  of  his  Kingdom,  and  the  dismal  in- 
terruption or  his  plans  of  social  improvement,  the  utility 
of  his  systematic  preparations  for  the  public  defence  an 
strikingly  evinced  ;  and  his  activity  and  conduct  in  tot  ^ 
field  were  uo  less  admirable  thau  the  foresight  and  wis-  ' 
dotn  of  his  previous  arrangements.  Yet  it  cost  bin  three 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  action  to  repel  the  furiou* 
aud  iudcfatigahk:  assaults  of  the  invaders ;  and  the  dan- 
tion  aud  danger  of  the  struggle,  so  difficultly  supported  w 
in  the  meridian  of  his  power,  prove  that  it  must  bsvt 
been  undertaken  by  the  enemy  with  more  formidable 
resources,  and  maintained  with  greater  obstinacy  and 
skill,  than  any  of  their  former  enterprises.    But  the 
mere  details  ot  barbarous  and  fruitless  invasions  are  litll* 
worthy  of  remembrance ;  and  we  shall  dismiss,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  events  of  four  bloody  and  destructive 
campaigns. 

In  the  first,  Hastings,  liaving  collected  bis  fleet  tolbe  Firr> 
number  of  above  three  hundred  sail  iu  the  port  of  Ikxt- 
logne,  landed  his  forces  iu  two  divisions  on  the  Kentish 
shore ;  where,  according  to  their  usage,  they  immediately 
secured  themselves  by  entrenchment*.  Alfred,  as  soon  » 
be  could  assemble  the  militia  of  his  Kingdom,  advanced 
to  the  coast,  and  selected  a  strong  position  with  so  much 
:nt  between  the  points  of  descent,  that  be  for 
time  paralyzed  the  movements  of  both  the  in- 
vading armies.  With  the  characteristic  perfidy  of  hi* 
race,  Hastings  endeavoured  to  extricate  hinuclffrom 
his  difficulties  by  offers  of  peace  ;  and  while  on  bis  prt 
he  amused  Alfred  with  negotiations,  his  confederates, 
secretly  brenking  up  from  their  camp,  penetrated  by 
forced  marches  into  Wensex,  before  the  King  could  in- 
tercept them.  But  Alfred,  being  joined  by  his  son 
Edward  and  the  reserves  of  the  Wessex  Militia,  par- 
sued  the  route  of  the  Northmen  with  so  much  celerity 
that  he  overtook  them  at  Farnham  in  Surrey ;  and  there 
by  a  complete  and  sanguinary  victory  rnffieted  a  signal 
vengeance  for  their  devastations.  The  remains  of  tbe»  ^ 
host  which  escaped  the  slaughter,  were  compelled  to 
capitulate  on  condition  of  quitting  the  Kin^lom-t 
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While  Alfred  wm  thus  engaged,  he  was  summoned  to 
repel  a  new  danger  from  the  restless  and  treacherous 
spirit  of  the  Danish  colonists  of  Bast  Anglia  aud  North- 
umbria.  Guthrun,  who  since  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity and  his  settlement  in  the  former  Province,  had 
reiitriously  maintained  his  obligations  to  his  conqueror, 
hud  now  been  some  years  dead ;  and  no  longer  restrained 
by  his  influence,  his  former  subjects  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  this  critical  juncture  to  break  off  their 
fealty  to  Alfred,  and  began  to  cooperate  with  their  coun- 
trymen. Doubling  the  Forelands  of  Kent,  a  fleet  of  East* 
Anglian  Danes,  consisting  of  one  hundred  sail,  proceeded 
down  the  Channel  and  attacked  the  Southern  coast  of 
Devonshire  ;  while  a  squadron  of  smaller  force,  equip- 
ped iu  Northumbria,  and  circumnavigating  Scotland, 
appeared  simultaneously  on  the  Northern  shores  of  tho 
County.  Hastings  also,  now  temporizing  no  longer, 
lad  the  full  extent  of  his  faithless  designs :  for  in- 
of  evacuating  England  altogether,  according  to  a 
treaty  which  be  had  concluded,  be  bad  only  withdrawn 
from  bis  obstructed  position  in  Kent  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Essex.  Alfred  met  these  redoubled  attacks 
with  wonderful  promptitude.  Leaving  his  infantry  in 
thr  Hast  to  watch  the  motions  of  Hastings,  be  traversed 
Wessax  with  his  bone  to  Exeter  which  the  Anglian 
Danes  were  already  besieging ;  and  fell  upon  them  with 
such  furious  slaughter,  that  be  drove  them  in  confusion 
to  their  ships.  In  bis  absence,  and  while  Hastings  had 
quitted  bis  works  on  the  coast  to  ravage  Mercie,  the 
Saxon  troops  surprised  the  Danish  entrenchments  at 
Bern  fleet  in  Essex,  and  captured  the  shipping,  treasures, 
and  family  of  the  Sea-king.  In  an  age  of  cruelty,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  bis  officers,  Alfred  had  the 
magnanimity  to  restore  die  wife  and  children  of  Hastings 
uuharrned  and  unranaomed;  and  the  Northman,  hum- 
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bled  by  these  repeated  discomfitures,  again  sued  for 
peace,  and  obtained  it  on  the  former  condition  of  quit- 
ting England.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  fulfilled  this 
treaty  better  than  the  last.  The  hosts  of  Northmen, 
whose  ravages  still  continued  to  afflict  the  Island,  seem 
to  have  been  the  same  which  he  had  commanded :  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Hastings  himself  is, 
from  this  epoch,  no  longer  distinguished  as  their  leader 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and  n  few  years  later  he  re- 
appears iu  French  History  on  the  theatre  of  his  former 
exploits.* 

During  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  war,  the  order 
and  combination  which  Alfred  bad  introduced  into  the 
employ  meat  of  the  national  force,  enabled  him  every 
where  to  present  a  superiority  to  the  invaders ;  but  all 
his  efforts  could  not  protect  different  parts  of  his  King- 
dom from  exposure  to  the  inroads  of  the  Northmen, 
through  the  rapidity  with  which  tlieir  movements  were 
always  executed.  The  remains  of  the  invading  bands 
of  Hastings,  joined  by  numerous  bodies  of  their  East- 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  countrymen,  bursting  out 
of  Essex,  twice  crossed  the  Island  to  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Dee ;  and  though  each  time  besieged 
and  defeated  in  (he  West,  tbey  effected  their  return  to 
their  Eastern  quarters.  From  thence,  embarking  aud 
entering  the  Thames,  tbey  narrowly  failed  of  success  in 
an  attempt  to  surprise  London ;  and  ascending  the  river 
Lea  with  their  fleet,  they  fortified  a  position  in  which 
they  passed  the  winter.    But  here  Alfred  once  more 


besieging  them,  so  completely  prevented  the  egress  of  Anglo- 
their  fleet  by  ingeniously  diverting  the  course  of  the 
waters,  that  to  avoid  being  starved  in  their  camp,  they 
abandoned  their  useless  shipping,  and  again  broke  away 
into  the  interior  of  the  Country.    They  had  reached  the 
bauks  of  the  Severn  before  the  King  could  arrest  their 
progress ;  nor  could  he  prevent  their  wintering  in  a  new 
fortified  position  at  Bridgenorth  on  thai  river.  But  thus 
constantly  pursued,  harassed,  and  besieged,  with  a  per- 
severance and  courage  equal  to  their  own,  and  with  re-  Alfred 
sources  which  the  activity  of  Alfred  and  the  national  blocks  up 
union  of  his  subjects  bad  now  rendered  superior ;  the  tha"  flert* 
spirit  of  the  Nortbmeu  was  at  length  exhausted  and 
broken.     From  Bridgenorth  they  dispersed  in  small  Final  <1U- 
bodies ;  those  who  evaded  the  Saxon  sword  effected  their  penion  of 
return  to  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  where  some  ,ne  North- 
finally  settled;  and  the  residue  embarking  joined  the  mra' 
marauding  squadrons  of  their  countrymen  on  the  French 
shores.    From  thence  they  still  continued  at  intervals 
to  infest  the  Channel  and  the  English  coasts  with  their 
piracies :  but  the  navy  which  Alfred  had  created  fre-  and  dose  of 
quontly  chastised  their  attempts,  and  captured  so  many  ,D*  wtz' 
of  their  vessels  that  they  were  soon  deterred  from  the 
prosecution  of  these  barren  enterprises.* 

Alfred  survived  this  second  deliverance  of  his  King-  Death  of 
dom  only  about  three  years ;  and  the  horrors  of  a  pesli-  Alfred, 
fence,  the  consequence  perhaps  of  the  devastations  of  *•  D- 
warfare,  clouded  the  last  triumphs  of  his  reign.  His  days 
dosed  prematurely,  for  he  expired  before  the  completion 
of  his  fifty-second  year  :t  so  short  was  that  life  of  bril- 
liant and  virtuous  action,  by  which,  in  the  midst  of  vio- 
lence and  barbarism,  he  deservedly  won  an  immortality 
of  renown.  That  his  martial  constancy  and  genius  °'» 1 
twice  rescued  bis  people  from  the  scourge  of  destructive  * 
invasions,  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  enrol  him  in  the 
catalogue  of  Royal  Heroes :  but  the  qualities  on  which 
the  vulgar  greatness  of  conquest  is  founded,  constitute 
the  least  part  of  Am  merit  The  fame  of  Alfred  rests  on  "* 1 
the  sure  basis  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  excel- 
lence. His  generous  thirst  of  universal  knowledge,  his 
teal  for  the  restoration  of  leurniug,  and  his  anxiety  for 
the  instruction  of  his  people,  attest  his  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  limes  which  produced  him ;  bis  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  just  and  beneficent  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  Monarch,  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  at  any  epoch ;  and  bis 
sincere  and  rational  piety  as  a  Man,  which  was  habitual 
in  his  mind,  and  conspicuous  alike  in  his  writings  and 
conduct,  would  have  adorned  the  purest  Ages  of  Chrisr 
tian  faith  and  practice.  .  . 

To  believe,  as  some  writers  in  their  just  admiration  of  *nu  o*"*1*. 
the  character  of  Alfred  have  too  foudly  imagined,  that 
bis  great  qualities  were  without  alloy,  would  be  to  falsify 
not  only  all  ex|>crience  of  human  nature,  but  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  contemporaries  and  friends.  Though 
the  fair  promise  of  his  youthful  virtues  had  won  the 
national  love  even  before  his  accession  to  the  Throne, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  first  year*  of  his  Reign  were  dis- 
graced by  some  neglects  of  duty,  and  some  immoralities 
of  personal  conduct.  For  his  friend  and  biographer 
Asser,  writing  under  his  eye,  confesses  of  his  expulsion 
from  his  Throne,  that  this  adversity  overtook  him  "  not 
undeservedly  r*  because  in  the  insolence  of  youth  be  had 


•  Cknm.  Sax.  p.  93,  94. 
|>.  221. 
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•  Ckrm.  Sur.  n.  94.  99. 

t  Alfred'.  death  is  plwad  by  some  Chroniclers  in  900,  by  otheia 
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failed  to  render  justice  to  his  subjects,  ond  haughtily 
turned  a  deaf  car  to  their  complaints.*  Asser  further 
declares  that  St.  Neot,  the  kinsman  of  Alfred,  had  de- 
plored these  errors,  and  foreboded  their  punishment  ;t 
and  an  ancient  life  of  that  virtuous  recluse  expressly 
repeats,}  though  still  in  general  terms,  the  good  man's 
ineffectual  remonstrance  against  those  vices  of  conduct 
in  his  young  Sovereign,  which  Asser,  while  regard  to 
truth  compelled  him  to  record,  was  restrained  by  deli- 
cacy or  partiality  towards  a  Royal  Patron  from  more 
plainly  particularizing.  But  whatever  had  been  these 
errors,  they  were  nobly  redeemed,  and  the  spirit  of 
Alfred  was  chastened  in  that  adversity  which  he  himself 
believed  to  have  been  inflicted  as  the  penalty  of  his 
sins  $  In  his  later  life,  indeed,  some  faults  of  temper 
are  equally  discernible  :  but  these  were  of  an  opposite 
nature  from  the  irregularities  of  youth  ;  and  may  be  said 
to  have  had  their  origin  only  in  the  very  virtues  of  his 
character.  His  zeal  for  the  good  order  and  improve- 
ment of  society  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  harsh  and 
arbitrary  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  his  laudable 
objects  :  even  his  severe  love  of  justice  degenerated  too 
often  into  a  stern  and  cruel  persecution  of  offenders. 
Yet  these  were  but  the  excesses  of  good  intentions  and 
principles ;  and,  if  not  defensible  in  themselves,  are 
scarcely  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  im- 
mense concomitant  benefits  of  intellectual  knowledge  and 
moral  discipline  to  a  rude  and  disorderly  Age. 
Estimate  of  To  estimate  minutely  the  mental  accomplishments  of 
ii  *  '.'.'.""T  P"*81  ona*  &°°d  King,  is  the  business  rather  of 
Literary  than  Political  History.  But  when,  on  a  ge- 
neral view  of  his  qualities,  it  is  considered  that  his  early 
education  had  been  defective  even  for  his  times,  and  that 
his  acquisition  of  the  Latin  Language  was  not  gained 
until  he  was  near  forty  years  of  age,  the  knowledge  of 
letters  which  be  displays  in  his  writings  cannot  fail  to 
excite  our  surprise ;  and  the  enlargement  of  mind 
evinced  in  his  reflections  is  still  more  admirable.  His 
desire  of  information  was  particularly  shown  in  geogra- 
phical inquiries  ;  and  the  mission  on  which  he  sent  one 
of  his  Bishops,  Switbelm,  with  alms  to  the  Christians 
of  Malabar,  J  from  a  mixed  feeling  of  pious  benevolence 
and  curiosity,  has  been  justly  regarded  as  not  only  a 
strong  proof  of  his  well-informed  and  inquisitive  spirit, 
but  as  the  most  memorable  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  that 
Age.  The  existence  of  no  scholar,  in  a  private  station 
or  a  lettered  epoch,  was  ever  marked  by  more  intense 
devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  learning,  than  the  busy 
and  distracted  life  of  this  Sovereign  of  a  semi-barbarous 
People  ;  and  while  diligently  attending  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  State,  Alfred  contrived  by  the  methodical  divi- 
sion of  his  time  to  find  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  studies.  It  wonderfully  enhances  the  merit  of 
these  intellectual  exertions  that  they  were  pursued 


•  Aim,  p.  31. 

+  Mm,  a.  32. 

I  Pita  Saudi  Nnt^  in  Act.  S3.  Ben.  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  At 
i  Attempt*  have  been  made,  by  draining  some  expressions  in  the 
text  of  Aaacr  and  others,  to  prove  that  the  loccen  of  the  Northmen 
in  expelling  Alfred  from  bit  Throno  was  favoured  by  the  disgust 
which  hit  miteoodtict  had  excited  among  hi*  own  tuhieera.  Hut  thia 
hypotherii  n  untupport.-d  by  the  account  given  in  the  i 
at  before  cited;  by  which  it  appeals  clearly  that  both 


bit  Wett  Saxont  were  turnriaed  by  the  winter  expedition  of  Ruth- 
run  :  nor  it  the  pri-viuu»  •iikaffixiion  of  his  tieorile  very  rvconcilaMe 
with  the  enthuiiaim  with  which  they  hailed  ait 
foot  months  later. 
K  Cknm.  Sat.  p.  86.  Hunt  p.  350. 


throughout  a  public  life,  not  only  of  menial  anxiety  and 
active  labour,  but  of  almost  incessant  corporeal  agony  : 
for  he  was  afflicted  with  a  malady,  which  is  conjectured, 
from  the  description  of  its  symptoms,  to  have  been  an 
internal  cancer,  and  which  from  his  twentieth  year  to 
the  hour  of  his  death  scarcely  permitted  him  any  respite 
from  excruciating  torture.* 

The  striking  vicissitudes  which  distinguished  the 
Reign  of  Alfred,  and  the  pleasing  interest  with  which 
his  character  is  invested,  have  deserved  some  extended  Rti*W 
detail,  even  in  the  closest  abridgement  of  onr  Notional  RdwjJ lit 
Annals :  the  inferior  merits  and  actions  of  his  descend- 
ants  may  be  dismissed  with  more  brevity.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  children  of  King  Ethel  red,  whose  claims  to  the 
Throne,  though  well  founded  according  to  our  modem 
laws  of  inheritance,  were  rejected  by  the  Witenagemot, 
This  exclusion  was  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  that 
departure  from  the  strict  order  of  succession,  which  bad 
procured  the  election  of  Alfred  himself  to  the  Crown,  in 
preference  to  the  same  right  in  the  family  of  his  elder 
brother ;  but  it  now  produced  a  Civil  war.  Ethelwold, 
the  son  of  Ethelred,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  pretensions  against  his  cousin  in  Wesaex,  rled 
to  the  restless  Danes  of  Northambria  and  East  Anglia ; 
by  whom  his  cause  was  readily  espoused,  and  his  title  to 
the  paramount  Sovereignty  of  England  admitted.  At 
the  head  of  these  turbulent  partisans,  aided  by  their 
roving  countrymen  from  the  Baltic  and  France,  the 
exile  Ethelwold  carried  on  a  harassing  contest  against  *.  s. 
his  own  Nation  for  several  years :  until  his  death,  in  a  903. 
battle  which  his  Danish  auxiliaries  gained  against  the 
men  of  Kent,  relieved  Edward  from  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor. His  fall  was  followed  by  a  pacification  between 
the  King  and  the  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian 
Danes. t 

Edward,  who  has  been  distinguished   from   later  Hunt- 
Kings  of  his  line  and  name  as  the  Elder,  was  a  Prince  «*•»"'  r« 
of  warlike  and  politic  genius ;  and  in  the  seqnel  of  his  J*^ 
Reign  he  accomplished  two  important  steps  towards 
the  consolidation  of  the  Saxon  Monarchy.    These  were 
the  final  incorporation  of  Mercia  into  Wessex  ;  and  the 
curbing  of  the  Danish  independence  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  Provinces.    The  first  of  these  objects  he  sua-  He  fiuSf 
pended  during  the  life  of  his  sister,  Ethelfleda,  a  woman 
of  masculine  spirit  and  talent,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  1 
jointly  with  her  less  energetic  husband  the  Ealdorman 
Ethelred,  had  long  governed  Mercia,  under  a  commission 
from  her  father  Alfred.    After  the  death  of  ber  consort, 
the  "Lady  of  Mercia,"  as  she  was  called, 
aided  her  brother  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes,  by 
own  martial  exploits  against  the  common  enemy  :  yet, 
on  her  decease,  the  services  which  she  had  rendered  to 
him  did  not  prevent  Edward  from  seizing  the  person 
and  inheritance  of  her  hapless  daughter,  on  the  plea  ot 
her  treasonable  intention  to  marry  a  Danish  Prince ; 
and  thenceforth  Mercia  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
West  Saxon  Kingdom.    With  a  more  justifiable  policy, 
Edward  had  availed  himself  of  the  disunion  of  the  nu- 
merous petty  States  into  which  the  Danish  Provinces 
were  now  divided,  to  restrain  and  break  their  power. 
He  built  or  seized,  in  conjunction  with  Ethelfleda,  a 
strong  line  of  frontier  fortresses  to  protect  his  own  do- 
minions and  overawe  the  possessions  of  the  enemy ;  he 
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repeatedly  defeated  them  in  conflicts  which  he  probably 
provoked  ;  and,  before  his  death,  he  had  compelled  all 
their  Princes  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  lord,  and 
to  swear  allegiance  to  his  person* 

By  these  achievements,  Edward  prepared  the  founda- 
tion for  the  greatness  of  his  more  distinguished  son  and 
successor,  Athelstan.  This  Prince,  notwithstanding  the 
probable  disgrace  of  his  birth, — for  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  his  mother  was  only  the  concubine  of 
Edward, — was  preferred  by  his  father's  will  to  his  legi- 
timate brothers ;  and  the  choice  of  the  Witenagemot 
confirmed  the  Royal  testament  If  the  title  of  Athelstan 
to  the  Throne  was  really  defective,  bis  personal  merit  jus- 
tified his  elevation.  Even  in  infancy  he  had  given  such 
indications  of  superior  intelligence,  as  to  have  been  the 
delight  of  his  gmndsire  Alfred,  who  prematurely  invested 
the  child  with  the  highest  National  insignia  of  princely 
and  martial  honour ;  a  purple  mantle,  a  jewelled  belt 
and  a  short  sword — the  teas,  or  proper  weapon  of  the 
Saxon— in  a  golden  scabbard.  As  Athelstan  grew  to 
man's  estate,  he  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  his  celebrated  aunt,  Etheltieda,  by 
whom  he  was  probably  instructed  with  characteristic 
ability  in  public  affairs ;  and  as  he  had  readied  the  age 
of  thirty  yean  before  he  ascended  the  Throne,  he  com- 
menced his  reign  with  the  advantage  of  a  matured 
judgment  and  experience.  These  acquirements,  founded 
upon  an  excellent  understanding,  enabled  him  to  com- 
plete the  successful  designs  of  his  father  for  the  effectual 
reduction  of  all  England  under  one  sceptre.  His  first 
enterprise  was  to  extinguish  the  remains  of  Danish  inde- 
pendence in  Northumbria.  For  this  he  found  an  op- 
portunity, in  the  year  after  his  accession,  on  the  death  of 
Sihtric,  the  Northman  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  had 
nhortly  before  given  his  sister  in  marriage;  and  invading 
that  Province,  he  put  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Chieftain 
to  flight,  and  annexed  the  whole  territory  to  his  imme- 
diate dominions.  This  success  stimulated  the  ambition 
of  Athelstan ;  and  the  dread  of  his  power  ensured  its 
universal  recognition.  The  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  the 
King  of  the  Scots,  acknowledged  themselves  his  sub- 
jects; and  the  latter,  in  a  subsequent  attempt  to  assert 
his  independence,  was  reduced  to  witness  the  ravage  of 
his  territories,  and  to  surrender  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
his  fidelity.  Over  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Wales, 
Athelstan  equally  extended  his  dominion.  Hitherto 
the  former  had  still  continued  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  iudependence  of  the  Crown  of  Wessex.  They  pos- 
sessed all  the  Cornish  peninsula  from  the  Land's  End 
to  the  Exe,  and  held  one  half  of  Exeter.  From  that 
city  Athelstan  now  expelled  them ;  strongly  fortified  the 
place  to  command  the  surrounding  territory  ;  and 
obliging  all  its  inhabitants  of  British  race  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Tamar,  reduced  them  into  complete  subjection 
to  the  Government  of  Wessex.  Leading  his  forces  into 
Wales,  he  compelled  all  its  Princes  to  do  homage,  and 
Itecome  tributary  to  him ;  and  permanently  annexing 
the  whole  of  the  border  country,  as  far  as  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wye,  to  Mercia.  he  confined  the  future  limits  of 
Wales  within  that  river.f 

The  apprehension  excited  by  the  ambitious  encroach- 
ments of  Athelstan  among  the  Danish,  British,  and 
Scottish  Chieftains,  produced  the  uncommon  spectacle 
of  a  general  union  of  these  rude  powers  to  throw  off  the 

•  Cfc-oii.  Sax.  jv  101—1 10.  Hunt.  p.  353,  354. 
f  CU.  5a*.  p.  III.   Malm.bury,  p.  46—40. 
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Saxon  yoke.   The  operations  of  the  confederacy  display 
a  degree  of  concert  very  remarkable  for  that  Age.  Anlaf, 
the  son  of  the  late  King  of  Northumbria,  who  had  re- 
tired to  Ireland,  and  conquered  a  Principality  for  himself 
on  its  coast,  was  instigated  by  the  King  of  the  Scots  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  He 
collected  so  enormous  a  force,  as  to  fill  above  six  hun- 
dred sail  of  shipping ;  and  entering  the  Humber,  he 
had  no  sooner  landed  on  the  Northumbrian  shores  with 
a  mixed  and  formidable  host,  composed  of  Anglo- Danes, 
Irish,  and  levies  of  Northmen  from  the  Baltic,  than  he 
was  immediately  joined,  not  only  by  the  army  of  his 
Scottish  ally,  but  bands  of  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh 
Britons  under  their  respective  Princes.    Athelstan  pre- 
pared to  encounter  this  tremendous  invasion  with  firm- 
ness and  activity ;  by  publishing  offers  of  high  reward  to 
such  foreign  warriors  as  would  enter  his  service,  ho 
allured  several  roving  Sea-kings  to  his  standard ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  amusing  the  confederates  with  negotia- 
tions until  his  forces  were  assembled.    At  length,  near 
some  unascertained  place  in  the  North  of  England, 
named  Brunanburgh,  the  hostile  armies  closed  in  a  fierce  Great 
and  memorable  encounter  of  Nations,  the  events  of  Battle  of 
which  have  been  equally  renowned  in  Saxon  and  Scan-  J™ 
dinavian  song.    After  a  battle  more  obstinate,  and  a 
slaughter  more  terrific,  as  it  is  declared,  than  had  ever 
been  known  since  Briton  and  Saxon,  Saxon  and  North- 
man, had  striven  for  the  mastery,  the  victory  remained 
with  Athelstan.  Of  the  five  confederate  Nations,  as  they  Victory  of 
are  enumerated,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Britons,  Scots,  AtheUtan, 
and  Irish,  immense  multitudes  fell:  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Scots,  five  Sea-kings,  and  many  Jarls,  were 
numbered  with  the  slain  ;  end  Anlaf  himself  and  his 
Scottish  ally  only  escaped,  the  former  to  Ireland  and  the 
latter  to  his  own  Country,  with  a  miserable  remnant  of 
their  followers.    This  great  victory  secured  the  domestic 
dominion  of  Athelstan,  and  even  extended  his  fame  to 
foreign  lands.    The  Princes  of  the  old  British  race  in 
Wales  and  Cumbria,  hopeless  of  further  resistance, 
thenceforth  lamely  submitted  to  his  sway;  those  of 
Northman  blood  throughout  the  Danelagh  had  eithsr 
perished,  or  were  compelled  to  sink  into  the  same  de- 
pendent rank  with  his  own  Nobles;  and  blending  the  t|ieiMfr11rth 
whole  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Provinces,  of  which  the  the  Fi**r 
Octarchy  had  originally  been   composed,  into  one  Monarch 
Kimrdom,  Athelstan  became,  in  reality  as  in  title,  the  °* 
First  Monarch  of  all  England .•  Kkulawu. 

The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  undisturbed  and  Power  and 
glorious  ;  and  the  high  reputation  which  his  personal  «p 
virtues.t  even  more  than  his  successes  and  power,  had 
obtained  for  him,  not  only  in  his  own  Kingdom  butr" 
throughout  Europe,  is  remarkably  expressed  in  several 
transactions.    Such  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  jjj, 
held,  that  three  foreign  Princes  were  committed  in  infancy  tioo  of 
to  his  care ;  received  their  education  at  bis  Court ;  and  Foreign 
were  ultimately  placed  on  their  Thrones  by  his  aid.  Posers. 
These  were  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  whose  virtues  ob-  Unco  of 

Nurw.y, 

*  Ctrvn.  Sax.  p.  111—114.  Irarulftie,  p.  39 — 37.  Malrasbury, 
p.  48—33.    EgUti  Saga,  (Johnataoe,  CeUt  SraxAcw,)  p.  31. 
f  The  mutable  uuulitie*  u  well  u  the  talents  of  Athelstan  are 
bjf  ell  the  Chronicler!  of  hi.  Reign.   The  .tory  which 


attributes  to  him  the  death  of  hi.  eldest  legitimate  brother,  Edwin, 
who  perished  at  sea,  run  not  eeemed  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  text, 
for  it  ia  at  variance  with  every  recorded  trait  or  hie  benevolent 
character;  Malmibuiy,  in  repeating  it  from  a  tallaJ,  »<-etns  to 
duuU  its  truth,  (p.  48.  fte.)  and  the  Sarvm  Ckromielt  merely  ■ 
(p.  111.)  tlte  fact  of  the  Prince's  being  lott  at  tea. 
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This  History  of  Louis  IV.  will  be 
or  France;  and  it  may  here  suffice  to 


rained  for  hint  the  surname  of  the  Good;  Alan  of 
Uriltaiiy  ;  and  Louis  IV.  of  Frauce.  The  Norwegian 
Prince  hud  been  sent  to  AlheLstan  by  his  rather,  Harold 
Harfagre.  renowned  among  the  Scandinavian  Ssvereigns 
of  tbe  Age  for  lib  power  and  his  suppression  of  the 
piracies  of  the  Sea-kings.  On  the  death  of  this 
Monarch,  the  tyranny  of  his  eldest  sou  induced  the  Nor- 
wegians to  invite  the  younger,  Haco,  to  the  Throne ;  and 
Athelstan  supplied  his  pupil  with  forces  to  undertake  the 
expedition,  which  was  crowned  with  success.*  The 
ravage  of  Brittany  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo  had 
occasioned  the  flight  of  many  of  the  inhabitant*  to 
England ;  and  asoong  them  was  oae  of  their  Princes, 
with  Ilia  infant  son  Alan.  Athelstan  undertook  the 
education  of  the  boy,  anil  on  his  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood  sent  hire  back  to  his  Country  attended  by  the 
Breton  exiles  and  a  body  of  Saxon  warriors.  By  the 
aid  of  tlieae  retainers,  and  the  native  population  of  his 
race,  young  Alan  by  degrees  recovered  bis  patrimony, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Brill  any.  t 

in  the  Annals 
roord  that  the 

of  Athelstan  was  mainly  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing his  exiled  nephew  and  ward  to  I  lis  Throne,  t  Nor 
were  the  foreign  relations  of  the  English  Monarch  con- 
fined to  these  instances  of  protection  :  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler  was  induced  by  his  fame  to  seek  a 
family  alliance  with  him;  and  obtained  the  sister  of 
Athelstan  for  the  bride  of  his  son  Otba$ 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan  without  issue,  the  Crown 
of  England  deTolved  upon  his  brother  Edmund,  The 
commencement  of  this  Prince's  lhi?n  was  disturbed  by 
a  new  invasion  of  Nortlmmbria  under  Anlaf,  who  since 
his  disastrous  detest  at  Bru  nan  butch,  had  been  intimi- 
dated from  any  renewal  of  hostilities  against  Athelstan, 
but  was  now  encouraged  by  the  decease  of  that  powerful 
Monarch  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  Northumbrian 
patrimony.  Landing  tram  the  H  umber  with  a  powerful 
army,  he  not  only  established  himself  in  the  North  of 
England,  but  reduced  Edmund,  after  a  series  of  hostili- 
ties, to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  the  possession  of  tbe 
Kingdom  was  divided  between  them.  The  particulars 
of  this  enterprise  of  Anlaf  are  even  more  obscurely  ihan 
briefly  related  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Age :  but  Ha 
success  offers  so  strange  a  contradiction  to  the  strength 
which  was  recently  apparent  in  the  Saxon  Monarchy, 
that  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  suspicion  of 
national  disunion,  or  disaffection  to  the  youthful 
roent  of  Edmund.  But  whatever  were  the  causes  which 
had  produced  an  accommodation  so  disgraceful  to  the 
English  King,  the  death  of  his  rival  soon  relieved  him 
from  its  ignominy ;  and  Edmund  immediately  seized 
the  fortunate  occasion  to  reestablish  his  dominion  over 
the  Northern  Provinces.  The  complete  restoration  of 
his  authority  is  proved  by  his  mibaequent  conquest  of 
the  British  Principality  of  Cumbria  or  Strethclyde,  which, 
after  deposing  its  Sovereign,  he  bestowed  upon  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scots,  subject  to  the  condition  that  be  should 
hold  it  under  the  Crown  of  England,  and  render  aid  in 
opposing  all  future  invasions  of  the  Northmen.  Tbe 
short  Reign  of  Edmund  was  closed  by  a  tragical  event, 


•  Maltnsbury,  p.  51.   Snorre,  p.  121—159. 

*  Chretu  Kamlenrntt,  in  FUenttl  dot  Hut.  Frame,  vol.  vui. 
p.  276. 

ICAron.  Flodoarji,  (in  mdrm  oprrr,)  vol.  vi'ti.  p.  18-1.  193.  &e. 
Ingulf,  p.  33.  Urosrida,  it  G«f,i  Oddoni,,  p.  165.  &c. 


of  which  tbe  details  are  involved  in  much  uoceriaiat*. 
He  was  murdered  during  a  banquet,  probably  in  sub*  Su£ 
drunken  brawl ;  but,  according  to  the  tale  usually  n-  Alu» 
ccived,  by  a  notorious  robber  named  Laof,  who,  having 
some  years  before  been  banished  for  his  crimes,  audi, 
ciously  farced  himself  into  the  Royal  presence.  Enraged 
at  the  intrusion,  the  King  is  said  to  have  started  front  ah 
seat  and  seized  him  by  the  hair,  when  tlie  outlaw  plungtcl 
a  dagger  into  his  breast-  The  King  expired  on  the 
spot;  and  the  murderer  was  immediately  put  to  dnth 
by  his  attendants.  There  arts  other  versionsof  the  story 
differing  essentially  in  their  details.  But  in  all,  tat 
binele,  indisputable  circumstance  most  worthy  of  obser- 
vation is  that  which  betrays  tbe  barbarous  state  of  man- 
ners:  the  casual  murder  of  the  King  iu  an  hour  of  feati. 
vity.* 

Although  Edmund  left  two  infant  eons;  the  Crown  ^V/ 
was  bestowed  by  a  Saxon  Wkenogemot,  at  which  some    j,  i. 
of  the  Welsh  Princes  appear  to  have  assisted,  upon  ha  hi. 
brother  Ed  red.    The  only  event  worthy  of  record  is  tot 
brief  reign  of  this  Prince  was  the  final  reduction  of  las 
Northumbrian  Danes  into  immediate  dependence  ou  tht 
English  Crown,  and  tbe  complete  aooexatioB  of  their 
State  to  the  Saxon  Kingdom.    Availing  himself  of  tat 
provocation  afforded  by  their  repented  revolts,  and  1st 
weakness  engendered  by  the  rivalry  of  their  coniewliag 
Chiefs,  Edred  led  a  large  army  into  their  Country ; 
punished  their  rebellion  by  the  cruel  devastation  of 
of  its  finest  districts ;  and  carried  oil*  all  let 

or  hostages.    To  consolidait  r«x  *> 


his  authority,  he  parcelled  the  whole  «f  the  North  ofj^ 
England  into  Counties  with  subdivisions  similarto  thou  ^ 


of  the  Saxon  Provinces;  committed  the  administration  _ 
of  each  district  to  an  officer  of  has  own  appointment;  L , 
and  for  ever  abolishing  the  regal  title  which  the  Ifcnisa 
Chieftains  had  arrogated,  placed  the  whole  of  Norths* 
bria  under  the  superintendence  of  a  single  Nobtema 
with  the  title  of  Earl.  These  measures  were  effectual; 
and  with  the  settlement  imposed  by  Edred,  terminal 
the  long  struggle  of  the  Northmen  for  independence  in 
those  seats,  which  they  bad  originally  won  from  th* 
Anglo-Saxons. t 

After  wearing  the  Crown  no  more  than  nine  yean, 
Edred,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  prey  to  distant,    ^  ^ 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  wan  succeeded  by 
Edwin,  or  Edwy,  the  eldest  of  his  two  nephews,  who 
appears  to  have  been,  at  the  epoch  of  his  accession, 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age.    Inglorious  in  its 
tical  relations,  and  unfortunate  in  its  domestic  ( 
rences,  tbe  reign  of  Edwin  might  claim  little  notice,  if 
its  principal  incident  had  not  alternately  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  popular  romance  and  controversial  teal.  In  oar 
own  times,  at  the  distance  of  nine  centuries,  tbe  insig- 
nificant quarrel  of  a  Saxon  Prince  and  a  Romish  Sunt 
has  been  revived  in  a  spirit  which  betravs  at  least  as 
much  polemical  virulence  as  anxiety  for  Historical  tradv, 
and  modern  research  into  so  unimportant  a  part  of  our 
annals  has  been  busily  occupied  with  the  character  sso  ^ ^ 
actions  of  the  canoniied  Monk.    This  wns  the  f*s»°^  ftjB3 
Dunstan,:  first  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards 


Okrvm.  St.  p  114,  115.   Ingulf,  p.  20,  SO.  Milmtbuiy, 


♦  CAnm.  Sw.  p  U.S.   Ingulf  p.  30 — 41. 
I  Amung  the  extant  live*  uf  Dilution  most  usually  i 
ore  thus*  by  Osborne,  (jnjMiihed  in  Wharton's  Anylia  Sacra,  ToUi-) 
r,  (of  which  extracts  are  printed  in  the  same  vofoswO 
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ttMy.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  whose  genius  constituted 
>^.— '  him  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  Country  aatd  Age ; 


Lt. 

w 

t» 

L  6. 


and  whose 


bilious  ascendency  in  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 

tbe  reigns  of  Edwin  and  h^^J^^The  bTrth  of 
Dunstan  was  noble ;  and  the  care  of  hie  education 
having  been  intrusted  to  the  Clergy  of  Gfavstonbnry, 
the  most  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  the  Kingdom,  he 
was  early  initiated  into  all  tbe  Sciences  ami  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  they  were,  of  which  the  times  could 
boast.    His  youth  wus  already  distinguished  by  these 
acqairemants,  when  hi*  intense  application  to  study  pro- 
illness,  which  seems  to  have  had  a 
his  subsequent  character  and 
in  life.    His  disorder  terminated  in  delirium ; 
aw)  it  is  recorded  (hut,  during  its  paroxysm,  be  leapt 
iron  his  couch,  wundered  to  the  roof  of  the  Church  of 
GUsioiittury,  and  fell  unhurt  into  the  aisle.    After  this 
providential  escape,  which  wus  magnified  into  a  miruclc, 
he  was  introduoad  by  his  uncle,  Athelm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  the  Court  of  Athelstan,  where  his  general 
and  especially  his  proficiency  in  music,  at  first 
the  interest  and  amused  the  leisure  of  the  King. 
But  tbe  envious  whispers  of  rivals  poisoned  the  Royal 
ear;  a>  suspicion,  the  honourable  evidence  of  his  supe- 
riority, that  be  was  indebted  ibr  bis  accomplishments  to 
manual  practices,  or  some  other  charge  less  absurd,  was 
employed  to  alienate  the  growing  favour  of  Athelstan  ; 
and  the  young  aspirant  being  driven  from  the  Court, 
withdrew  to  the  protection  of  his  uncle.    At  this  epoch 
be  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  roaideu  of  his  own 
rank,  and  would  have  wedded  her  :  but  the  Archbishop 
opposed  the  union,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  em- 
brace the  Monastic  profession.    His  refusal  was  followed 
by  a  second  violent  illness,  caused  probably  by  mental 
anxiety  and  the  twofold  disappointment  of  youthful  am- 
bition and  love;  the  suggestions  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
friends  taught  him  to  consider  the  sufferings  and  the  haL 
lurinatious  of  disease  as  special  signs  of  the  Divine  Will; 
and  when  he  arose  from  a  sick  bed,  he  was  an  altered 
man.    Renouncing  the  world,  he  returned  to  the  place  of 
his  education ;  took  the  Monastic  vows ;  and  for  some 
years  served  the  church  of  Glastonbury.    But  his  ardent 
spirit,  wounded  by  blighted  passions  and  darkened  by 
fanaticism,  was  incapable  of  the  calmness  of  true  devo- 
tion.   Not  contented  with  observing  the  usual  obliga- 
tions of  cloistered  discipline,  he  imposed  ou  himself  tbe 
extravagant  severities,  and  in  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
,  fed  the  malady  of  an  afflicted  heart  and  a  dis- 
turbed imagination.    It  need  not  be  doubted  that  these 
austerities  increased  tbe  mental  disorder  to  which  be  had 
already  been  subject.    He  fancied  himself  assailed  by 
the  powers  of  darkness ;  he  related  both  his  combats 
with  the  Evil  One,  and  the  celestial  visions  which  com- 
forted his  victorious  faith ;  and  the  particulars  of  these 
spiritual  encounters  were  probably  at  first  detailed  by 
himself,  and  received  by  his  superstitious  auditory,  with 
equal  sincerity.* 


and  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Cleopatra,  B  13.)  quoted  by 
Mr.  Turntr. 

*  Oaborae,  Vxla  Ihnulam,  (p.  88.  97.)  It  is  this  Writer  who 
relate*  th«  w*l!.luv>wn  tale  of  St.  Dunatan's  conflict  with  the  Deril. 
While  the  Saint  was  busily  engaged  during  tba  night  iu  his 
favourite  exercisa  of  working  metals,  the  tempter  thrust  his  head 
»•  window  ef  the  lonely  ceil ;  and  his  ttnrd y  antagonist 
ly  scijed  him  by  lh«  none  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  placers, 
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Up  to  this  epoch,  the  conduct  of  Dunstan  is  readily 
explicable  without  any  presumption  of  intentional  fraud. 
It  is  evident  from  the  repeated  effects  of  illness  that  be 
had  that  unhappy  constitutional  predisposition  to  en-  ' 
thusiasm,  which  is  not  nnfrequently  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  most  acute  intellectual  powers,  and  per- 
fectly compatible  with  their  vigorous  exercise.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  his  early  years  to  be  thwarted  in  tho 
pursuit  of  honourable  distinction  and  the  indulgence  of 
virtuous  affection  ;  and  under  the  temporary  pressure  of 
the  agonizing  struggles  and  consequent  derangement 
of  his  mind,  be  became  a  victim  to  a  mistaken  sense  of 
duty  and  a  prey  to  the  fatal  illusions  of  solitude.  His 
imaginative  genius  misled  his  feelings ;  and  bis  ardent 
piety  degenerated  into  fanaticism.  But,  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mina\  from  fanaticism,  when  allied  to 
great  and  ambitious  talents,  there  has  ever  been  found 
a  sure  stage  of  progression  to  recovered  judgment  and 
final  imposture.  At  what  period  in  the  life  of  DunsUta 
this  change  was  wrought,  it  is  not  difficult  tocoujecture. 
The  fame  of  his  trials  and  his  sanctity  quickly  spread 
from  the  vicinity  of  his  cell  to  the  remotest  psrts  of  the 
Kingdom ;  and  Edmund,  the  successor  of  Athelstan, 
invited  tbe  holy  recluse  to  that  Court,  from  which  the 
young  and  accomplished  Thegn  had  been  ignominiously 
driven.  Dunstau  eagerly  obeyed  the  call ;  for  his  am-  Ei««  of 
bilion  had  slumbered  not  died,  its  objects  were  partially  Heclesiarfi. 
changed  not  its  impulses  extinguished ;  and  emerging  fj!  "I"1 
from  his  narrow  cell,  the  Monk,  now  aspiring  to  B^UCi..U" 
establish  his  own  power  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
Order,  by  degrees  acquired  the  greatest  influence  over 
tbe  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  administration  of  the  King- 
dom. By  Edmund  he  was  made  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  treated  with  much  veneration  ;  and  Edred  not  only 
took  him  for  the  spiritual  director  of  his  conscience,  but 
surrendered  to  him  the  charge  of  all  his  earthly  trea- 
sures, and  the  virtual  government  of  the  Slate.* 

From  this  elevation  Dunstau  sustained  a  temporary  His  quarrel 
fall  on  the  death  of  his  Royal  patron.  Edwin,  who  had  Edwin, 
been  taught  to  consider  himself  wrongfully  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  his  Crown  by  the  usurpation  of 
his  uncle,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
rashly  began  to  betray  his  distrust  and  hatred  towards 
all  the  favourites  of  the  late  reigu,  and  especially 
towards  Dunstan.  Tho  ministers  of  Edred  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  offices ;  and  the  Clergy,  who  had 
received  many  rich  endowments  through  the  influence 
of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  were  violently  dispos- 
sessed. It  is  not  safe  to  receive  implicitly  the  odious 
portrait  which  the  Monkish  Chroniclers,  with  no  un- 
natural zeal  for  their  outraged  Order,  have  drawn  of  the 
vices  of  Edwin  ;  but  amidst  their  probable  exaggerations 
it  may  be  discerned  that  in  the  young  King,  with  a 
beauty  of  person  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  the  Fair,  were  united  many  mental  deformities :  he 
was  vain  and  debauched,  passionate  and  tyrannical. 
These  qualities  might  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
austere  Abbot  of  G  lostonbury :  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
shortly  rendered  a  pretext  for  the  most  audacious  attack 
of  a  subject  upon  the  personal  dignity  of  a  Sovereign, 
of  which  History  has  any  example.  On  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  Edwin  retired  early  from  the  banquet,  while 


which  it 


h.'  wn» 


name;, 


The  Deril  roared 


the  pain;  and  the  tact  was  indisputable,  for  hi*  bei'foiringn 
■  !thw  mid  nurht  stillness. 


heard  by  all  the  neighbourhood  in  I 
•  Osborne,  p.  97. 103. 
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bis  Nobles  were  yet  indulging  that  habit  of  deep 
carousal  to  which  the  Saxon,  like  all  the  Teutonic  races, 
were  too  much  addicted.  The  absence  of  the  King  dis- 
pleased the  company ;  and  Dunstan  and  a  Bishop 
undertook  to  bring  him  bark  to  the  hall.  They  arc 
reported  to  have  found  him,  in  an  inner  chamber  of  the 
Palace,  seated  with  two  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  to 
one  of  whom,  Elhelgiva,  or  Elgiva,  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  The  exact  nature  of  their  union  has  been  a 
disputed  point :  by  the  Monkish  Writers  she  is  called 
his  mistress;  but  being  also  his  kinswoman, 'and,  as 
some  authorities  make  her,  his  wife,  it  is  altogether 
most  probable  that  the  reproach  of  concubinage  was 
directed  only  against  a  marriage  within  the  degrees  of 
affinity  prohibited  by  the  Canon  Law.  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  Dunstan  ami. his  associate,  bursting 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  King,  and  loading  both  ladies 
with  every  coarse  invective,  dragged  their  Sovereign  by 
force  from  their  society  into  the  revelling  assembly  of 
his  Nobles.  Thus  ignominiously  insulted  and  exposed 
to  contempt  before  all  the  Peers  of  his  Realm,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  Royal  youth  impetuously  revenged 
the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  him  as  a  Man 
and  a  King.  He  sent  an  armed  force  to  Glastonbury 
to  seize  on  the  property  of  Dunstan  and  expel  him  from 
his  Monastery ;  banished  him  from  England ;  and  in- 
flirted  the  same  proscription  on  the  Monks  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  of  whom  the  great  Abbot  had  been  the 
principal  protector.* 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  violent  measures,  there 
was  involved  afar  wider  subject  of  hostility  than  the  per- 
sonal quarrel  of  Dunstan  and  the  King.  This  was  no 
less  than  the  rivalry  of  the  Secular  and  Monastic 
Clergy.  The  History  of  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  the  famous  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  belongs  to  the 


Ecclesiastical  Division  of 


but  it  is  here 


necessary  to  observe  that  Dunstan,  in  concert  with  Odo, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  ardently  advocated  that 
system  of  Monastic  government,  and  enjoined  its  ob- 
servance on  the  Religious  Houses  in  England.  In 
introducing  the  many  real  reforms  of  the  Benedictine 
discipline,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  acted 
in  sincere  consistency  with  those  stern  principles  of 
abstinence,  which  he  imposed  in  his  own  case  upon 
every  passion  but  ambition.    But  his  efforts  to  enforce 


•  Osborne,  p.  104,  10$.  Malmabury,  p.  55.  &c.  It  would  he 
foreign  to  the  purpose  uf  this  Work  to  enter  minutely  into  the  merits 
of  the  modern  controversy  on  the  circumstances  of  Kdwin's  reign, 
which  hare  been  related  iu  the  text.  In  hit  teal  for  the  honour  of 
a  Romiih  Saint,  Dr.  Lingard  ha*  laboured  to  expose  the  vievs  of 
Edwin  and  the  criminality  of  hit  union  with  BlgWa ;  and  it  may  he 
conceded  to  his  arguments  that  our  Uistoriana,  with  an  opposite 
bias,  had  too  positively  aatumed  the  innocence  of  a  dubious  con- 
nection. Out  the  settlement  of  a  question,  at  once  no  obscure  in 
itself  and  so  utterly  inconsequential  in  a  Historical  point  of  view 
will  scarcely  be  received  by  any  decent  reader  as  an  excuse  tor 
introducing  those  gross  obscenities  from  the  Monkish  Chronicles 
with  which  he  has  defiled  his  pages ;  nor,  whatever  might  bv  the 
demerits  of  the  lady,  could  they  justify  the  insolent  inrntJion  of  the 
Monk  upon  the  privacy  of  hu  Sovereign,  or  the  revolting  cruellies 
which  hi»  party  subsequently  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  Kl„nva. 
The  favourable  portrait  of  Dunstan,  which  he  found  in  the  Monkish 
Wnterf,  »t  was  natural  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Historian  should 
copy;  the  miracles  of  the  Saint,  which  are  nttr.U-d  on  pr.vi.ely  the 
same  authority  with  his  virtues,  it  was  discreet  to  reject:  but  that 
the  outrage  of  Donstaa  upon  the  Royal  person  should  teem  aa 
occasion  for  applauw  it  »(r.iaga ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  refu«e  absent 
to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Turner,  that  "  as  an  Kccltjiastic  he  »houl<l 
not  have  compellnl  Kdviiu  to  a  scene  of  inebriety ;  a*  a  subject  it 


and  extend  the  Monastic  tow  of  celibacy  drew  him  tad  AsHs- 
ers  into  collision  with  the  Secular  Clergy,  who  ^ 
appear  to  have  been  generally  married;  and  they  nstv-  iaak 


his  followers  into  collision 
appear  to  have  been  gencr 

rally  regarded  the  banishment  of  Dunstan  and  his  M  onk 


the  triumph  of  their  party  in  the  Church. 
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By  this  act,  indeed,  the  King  had  proclaimed  him- 
self  the  patron  of  the  Secular  Clergy :  but  he  soon  found  b 
that  their  influence  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  rivals.   ,  s 
The  sanctity  of  Dunstan,  and  the  reformations  of  disci-  iocj 
pline  which  he  had  introduced,  had  rendered  him  and lwm«. 
the  Monks  equally  popular  with  the  Nation ;  and  thev 
were  scarcely  banished  before  a  general  insurrection,  *•  ^ 
instigated,  or  at  least  headed,  by  the  Archbishop  Odo, 
broke  out  in  various  parts  of  England.   A  sentence  of 
divorce  or  separation,  to  which  the  young  Kin;  wus 
compelled  to  yield,  was  passed  by  Odo  against  Elriva; 
and  aAer  being  torn  from  her  Royal  husband,  or  torn, 
and  cruelly  branded  in  the  face  with  hot  iron,  she  was 
banished,  or,  as  it  is  said,  sold  for  a  slave,  into  Ireland. 
The  horrible  sequel  of  her  fate  has  given  a  still  more 
touching  interest  to  her  romantic  story :  having  con- 
trived to  rejoin  the  King,  she  was  seised,  barberooHy 
hamstrung  by  the  command  of  Odo,  and  expired  under 
this  miserable  torture.  The  calamities  which  terminated  ^f''1 
the  life  and  reign  of  Edwin  himself  are  only  obscurely 
intimated.    The  insurgents  having  set  up  his  younger 
brother  Edgar  against  him  with  the  Royal  title,  he  was 
first  reduced,  after  a  short  and  ineffectual  struggle,  u>«»rfB 
consent  to  a  partition  of  the  Kingdom,  and  soon  titer 
perished  prematurely  and  wretchedly,  the  victim  either 
of  assassination  or  grief." 

On  the  death  of  Edwin,  the  possession  of  the  whole  **f[f 
Kingdom  devolved  upon  Edgar,  whose  fortunate  reign  ^° 
of  sixteen  years  offers  a  singular  interval  of  undisturbed 
peace  in  the  troubled  series  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  AnnaU 
For  this  career  of  prosperity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
young  Monarch  was  originally  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted to  the  talents  of  Dunstan.    Immediately  tiler  P"1*"' 
the  success  of  the  rebellion  against  Edwin,  the  Abbot  of** 
Glastonbury  had  been  recalled  from  exile  by  his  party; 
and  Edgar  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  counsels  of 
his  brother's  enemy.    Dunstan  was  shortly  promoted, 
first  to  the  Sec  of  Worcester,  next  to  that  of  London, 
and  finally  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The 
circumstances  of  his  elevation  to  this  last  dignity  are 
illustrative  both  of  the  boundless  influence  which  be  had 
acquired,  and  of  the  unscrupulous  spirit  in  which  be 
had  learnt  to  indulge  his  ambition.    At  an  earlier  stage 
in  his  career,  whether  with  sincere  or  affected  humility, 
he  had  refused  a  Bishopric :  he  now  not  only  held  a 
plurality  of  Sees,  but  caused  the  Primate  Brithelm,  a 
man  of  acknowledged  piety  and  meekness,  to  be  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  himself.    The  pretext  was 
Brithelm's  want  of  energy  in  the  enforcement  of  Eccle- 
siastical discipline ;  and  the  authority  of  the  WiKnagf- 
mot  was  obtained  for  his  removal :  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  instigator  of  his  deprivation  was  (be 
powerful  minister  who  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  fall 
Thus  invested  with  the  highest  functions  both  of  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  government,   Dunstan  proceeded 
vigorously  in  the  exaltation  of  his  Order ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly appears,  while  he  augmented  their  wealth  and 
txiwer,  to  have  reformed  the  disorders  of  the 
Saxon  Church,  which  had  suffered  equally  in  its  tern- 

•  Ingulf,  p.  41.   Malm-bury.  p.  S5.    Vide  also  a  note  (N«.  67. 
by  Mr. Turner,        cf  A^h-Suo^,  voLH. p.  409. 
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pnralitie*  and  discipline  amidst  the  long  calamities  of 
'  the  Danish  invasions.  The  plans  of  Duns-tan  were  zea- 
lously supported  by  the  authority  and  munificence  of 
Edgar ;  and  in  the  numerous  Monasteries  for  which 
the  Archbishop  obtained  large  endowments  from  the 
King,  the  provisions  of  the  Benedictine  rule  were  intro- 
duced in  all  their  strictness.* 

These  measures  were  not  effected  without  some  per- 
,  seen  ting  violence  against  the  Secular  Clergy  :  but  the 
t tfnris  of  Dunstan  were  seconded  by  the  ability  of  two 
dependents,  Oswald  and  Athelwold,  whom  he  raised  to 
the  Episcopal  dignity,  and  also  associated  with  himself 
in  the  Civil  government  of  the  Stale.  His  own  sagacity 
was  proved  in  the  selection  of  these  men,  who  served 
bis  views  with  equal  talent  and  fidelity;  and  to  the 
wisdom  and  activity  of  their  joint  administration  may 
with  great  probability  be  ascribed  the  uninterrupted 
pros|)erity  of  Edgar's  reign.  Under  a  guidance,  indeed, 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  implicitly  submitted,  that 
young  Monarch  acquired  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity and  power  unknown  to  the  greatest  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Not  only  was  the  tranquillity  of  his  Kingdom 
undisturbed,  but  his  Sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  minor  Princes  of  the  Island.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  the  Kingdom,  large  fleets  were 
maintained  in  different  stations,  from  which  the  King, 
annually  embarking  iu  succession,  cruised  round  the 
Island  ;  and  by  this  display  of  maritime  strength  and 
preparation,  deterred  the  Northman  pirates  from  any 
attempt  to  renew  their  invasions.t  Dy  affecting  a 
partiality  for  his  own  Danish  subjects  in  East  Auglia 
and  Northumbrian  he  secured  their  attachment  to  his 
government  and  person,  while  he  not  the  less  effectu- 
ally curbed  their  independence ;  and  he  especially 
gratified  their  national  pride  by  permitting  them  to 
choose  their  own  laws.;  Other  examples  of  the  legis- 
lation of  this  reign,  which  have  been  preserved  iu  the 
Saxon  Codes,  are  favourable  to  the  memory  of  Edgar 
and  his  ministers :  such  as  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
based coinage  to  a  purer  standard;  and  some  pro- 
visions for  the  equal  and  secure  administration  of  justice 
against  robberies  and  outrages  on  the  public  peace. § 
One  act  of  useful  policy  has  often  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  Edgar:  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  his  prede- 
cessors from  the  Welsh,  he  is  said  to  have  required  an 
annua)  offering  of  the  heads  of  three  hundred  wolves ; 
and  the  extirpation  of  those  ravenous  animals  is  attributed 
to  this  salutary  measure.] 

Notwithstanding  the  recorded  merits  of  his  govern- 
ment, however,  and  although  the  Monkish  Chroniclers 
have  laboured  to  eulogize  their  patron  as  assiduously  as 
they  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  brother,  there 
are  not  wanting  proofs  that  the  successful  life  of  Edgar 
was  more  licentious  than  the  unfortunate  career  of 
Edwin.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he  carried  off  a  lady 
from  a  Nunnery  by  force,  and  made  her  the  victim  of 
his  brutal  violence  ;  for  which  Dunstan  indeed  subjected 
him  to  a  long  and  apparently  severe  penance,  since  it 
required  him  to  fast  twice  a  week  for  seven  years  and 
to  abstain  from  wearing  his  Crown :  but  its  chief  obli- 
gation was  artfully  converted  into  an  expedient  for  in- 
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creasing  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Monastic  Order, 
by  new  religious  foundations.*  Other  tales,  also,  rest- 
ing on  inferior  evidence  but  still  attesting  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  immorality,  have  been  preserved  :  but  their 
details  are  unfit  for  these  pages,  t  The  well-known 
story  of  his  second  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida 
should  perhaps  be  received  with  some  suspicion,  because 
its  circumstances  are  unnoticed  by  the  Writers  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  event,  by  whom  it  is  merely  said  that  the 
King  married  Elfrida  after  the  death  of  her  husband :  but 
the  union,  whether  guiltless  or  otherwise,  proved  equally 
calamitous  iu  its  fruits.  Edgar  died  at  an  early  age, 
leaving  two  sons,  Edward  by  a  former  Queen,  and  Ethel- 
red  by  the  second  marriage,  the  first  still  a  minor,  and 
the  other  a  child  ;  and  the  ambition  of  Elfrida  was  im- 
mediately excited  to  obtain  the  succession  to  the  throne  for 
her  own  offspring,  that  she  might  herself  rule  in  his  name.  J 
Her  machinations  were  at  first  unsuccessful.  Al- 
though she  placed  herself,  for  the  attainment  of  her  ends, 
at  the  head  of  a  party  iu  opposition  to  Dunstan,  she  could 
neither  overthrow  the  power  of  that  Prelate  in  the  Slate, 
nor  prevent  him  from  securing  the  suffrages  of  a  Witena- 
gemot  in  favour  of  the  righltul  claim  of  her  step-son  to 
the  Crown.  The  accession  of  youug  Edward  confirmed 
the  authority  of  Dunstan  :  but  the  arts  of  Elfrida  had  re- 
vived the  contest  between  the  Secular  and  Monastic 
Clergy  for  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  peace 
of  the  Kingdom  was  disturbed  by  a  struggle  between  the 
two  factions  which  maintained  those  conflicting  interests. 
But  the  good  fortune  or  dexterity  of  Dunstan  finally 
triumphed  ;  and  his  opponents  were  confounded  by  two 
events,  which  the  superstition  of  the  Age  attributed  to 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven.  During  a 
stormy  Synod  held  in  the  Cathedral  at  Winchester,  a 
crucifix  in  the  wall  is  said,  by  the  Biographers  of  the 
Saint,  to  have  received  the  gift  of  speech,  and  to  have 
pronounced  the  Divine  Will  in  favour  of  the  Monastic 
Order.  If  this  veracious  orucle  did  not  silence  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Secular  Clergy,  their  supporters  were 
shortly  warned  to  renounce  their  cause  by  a  more 
tragical  occurrence.  In  a  Witenagemot,  summoned  at 
Calne  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  claims  of  the  rival  Orders 
were  violently  debated,  Dunstan  had  just  declared  that 
he  committed  the  protection  of  the  Church  to  Christ, 
when  the  floor  of  the  council-chamber  suddenly  gave 
way  at  the  end  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  Monastic 
Order  were  collected ;  and  being  precipitated  to  the 
earth  below,  they  were  all  either  killed  or  dangerously 
hurt :  while  the  Archbishop  and  his  friends  remained  on 
their  side  of  the  apartment  unmoved  ami  uninjured. 
Modern  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  this  catas- 
trophe to  the  deliberate  preparation  of  Dunsian :  but 
the  obvious  difficulties  of  such  a  contrivance  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  sufficient  reason  for  at  least  refusing  to  affix 
the  reproach  of  so  diabolical  a  plot  with  positiveness  on 
bis  memory. fj    It  is  more  probable  that  he  dexterously 

r,ta  Dmutaai,  p.  111.   Malmabury,  p.  60. 
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attributed  to  Dunstan,  at  Winchester  and  Calne,  by  the  two  Writers 
first  quoted  above.  Yet  then  an  the  very  authorities  on  which,  in 
other  respect*,  ha  rest*  bis  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Saint ;  and, 
in  fact,  as  almost  all  we  know  of  Dunstan  is  gathered  from  hu  Monk- 
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(Kit  the  most  unfavourable  conclusions  against  him  are  deducibla. 
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improved  an  accident,  as  beneficial  to  his  own  party  as 
il  was  calamitous  for  his  opponents  ;  and  this  supposi- 
tion, which  still  leaves  him  chargeable  with  the  secondary 
guilt  of  counterfeiting  a  miracle  to  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  a  superstitious  People,  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  other  events  of  his  life. 

Foiled  in  her  intrigues  by  the  superior  artifice  of 
Dunstan,  Elfrida  had  now  recourse  to  assassination; 
and  before  he  had  completed  the  fourth  year  of  his 
Reign,  her  step  son  became  the  victim  of  her  wicked 
ambition.  It  chanced,  as  tile  young  King  was  hunting 
in  the  vicinity  of  Code  Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  her  resi- 
dence, that  he  unsuspiciously  and  unattended  stopped 
at  tier  gate  to  see  her  and  his  brother.  She  went  out 
to  receive  him  with  a  smiling  countenance  ;  but  he  de- 
clined to  alight,  and  having  requested  a  cup  of  mead, 
was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  when  be 
was  treacherously  stabbed  in  the  back  by  one  of  her 
retainers.  Feeling  himself  wounded,  he  had  just  strength 
to  give  the  spur  to  his  steed,  before  he  fell  from  bis 
saddle,  and  was  dragged  by  the  stirrup,  until  his  at- 
tendants, tracking  his  course  in  his  blood,  overtook  bis 
lifeless  body,  and  privately  buried  it-*  The  authoress 
of  this  foul  tragedy  was  not  only  suffered  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  her  atrocious  guilt,  but  in  a  rreal  measure 
reaped  its  expected  fruits.  As  her  son,  Ethelred.  was 
now  become,  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  last 
scion  of  the  House  of  Ccrdic,  Dunstan  could  not  prevent 
his  elevation  to  the  vacant  Throne;  and  during  his 
minority,  Elfrida,  although  covered  with  the  public  e»e- 
craiion,  succeeded  in  usurping  a  large  share  of  the 
administration  of  government  As  Ethelred,  however, 
advanced  towards  manhood,  her  influence  visibly  de- 
clined ;  and  probably  that  of  DunstAn  again  acquired 
the  ascendunt.  For,  a  few  years  after  the  murder  of 
of  Dunxttn.  Edward,  we  find  the  Archbishop  ostentatiously  taking 
up  his  remains  to  inter  them  with  regal  honours  at 
Shaftesbury  ;  while  Elfrida,  withdrawing  from  the 
Court  of  her  son,  sought  a  shelter  from  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Nation  in  Monastic  seclusion,  and  tliere,  in  mor- 
tified pride  or  penitence,  terminated  her  flagitious  exist- 
ence. The  close  of  Dunstan's  ambitious  and  busy 
career  olfers  a  contrast  of  undiminished  prosperity. 
That  the  lost  years  of  his  life  are  little  recorded,  is  the 
surest  proof  that  they  were  undisturbed  ;  and  he  ended 
his  lung  and  fortunate  life  just  in  lime  to  escape  the 
worst  calamities  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disunion, 
with  which  his  devoted  Country  was  ou  the  eve  of  being 
overwhelmed. t 

We  now  enter  upon  the  most  disgraceful  and  calami- 
tous epoch  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annals.  The  personal 
character  of  Ethelred  perhaps  produced,  and  certainly 
aggravated,  the  miseries  of  his  Reign.  It  in  said  that 
his  spirit  had  been  broken  in  childhood  by  the  tyranny 
of  his  mother ;  and  the  national  Chroniclers  have  pre- 
served an  anecdote  as  creditable  to  his  youthful  feelings 
as  it  is  expressive  of  her  hartmrous  tamper.  When  the 
boy  King  wept  at  the  murder  of  a  beloved  brother  which 
hud  produced  his  untimely  ami  inauspicious  occcssion  to 
the  Throne.  Eilrida  chastised  his  reproachful  tears  with 
so  much  severity  that  his  lite  was  endangered.  The 
pusillanimity  which  marked  his  conduct  in  after  life  has 
apparently,  not  without  reason,  been  ascribed  to  the 


influence  exercised  over  his  dawnine; 
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perpetual  terror,  through  which  so  unnatural  a  niotW 
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submission  to  her  will.*    -He  indeed  was  delivered  ir«<n  v"v* 
her  yoke  before  he  attained  the  maturity  of  his  age: 
bat  he  early  displayed  mi  insensibility  of  spirit  to  ought 
save  pleasure,  which  presented  an  ignoble  contrast  with  ^ 
the  commanding  dignity  and  grac-duliies*  of  pmoo  for 
which  be  was  distinguished  ;  and  the  apprnpnale  wr-  lag 
iwim  of  "  The  Unready"  which  hia  subjects,  in  the  quint 
language  of  the  time*,  learned  to  bestow  upon  him,  masks 
their  appreciation  of  the  prevailing  indolence  of  ait 
character.    Although  himself  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
bis  brother,  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  had  been 
originally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  People  with  bis 
mother's  guilt ;  their  affection  was  withheld  from  hit 
youth;  and  in  his  later  years  their  indifference  wni 
changed  into  contempt   and  hatred  by  his  slothful 
neglect  of  public  duties,  the  voluptuous  indulgence  of 
his  private  life,  and  his  utter  disregard  for  the  opinions 
and  teelmirs.  the  wants  ami  sutieriiigs  of  the  N stxni.t 

England  had  now  for  almost  a  Century  enjoyed  an  n- inns' 
empliou  from  the  ancient  ravages  of  the  Northmen ;  sad  "»  K* 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  long  interval  of  security aaa 
hod  produced  its  natural  fruits  of 
and  civilization.  While  the  watchfulness 
during  this  period,  the  coasts  of  the  Island  were  guarried, 
had  deterred  or  discouraged  the  Northern  Pirates  from 
continuing  their  assaults,  the  state  of  Scandinavia  hatlf 
had  become  less  favourable  for  such  enterprises.  Thar 
had  appeared  more  than  one  race  of  Princes  whose  in- 
creasing and  permanent  dominion  over  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  rendered  it  their  iuterest  to  suppress  piracy;  the 
cruel  profession  of  the  K«s -kings  was  gradually  pro- 
scribed ;  and  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity,  the 
parent  and  harbinger  of  every  social  good,  t>e^ia  slowly 
to  |  eitetrate  into  the  original  seats  of  the  most  ferorioui 
idolatry.  The  spirit  of  piratical  adventure,  however, 
though  in  its  last  stage,  was  not  yet  finally  extirpated :  a 
few  Sea-kings  Mill  roved  the  Ocean  ;  and  it  wasdoriag 
the  minority  of  Ethelred,  in  the  third  year  after  bit  se- 
cession, tlwt  one  of  these  Chieftains  with  a  small 
squadron  ventured  the  first  attempt  to  reoew  the  preda- 
tory descents  of  his  forefathers  on  the  English  shntes. 
Landing  near  Southampton,  he  plundered  that  plasf, 
and  eucouraged  by  impunity,  repeated  his  assault*  io^ 
the  same  and  the  following  season,  on  the  cowl*  of 
Thanet.  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  The  success  of  the* 
and  other  marauding  assaults  by  which  they  were  imme- 
diately followed,  although  conducted  on  a  small  *ral*. 
end  for  no  other  object  than  desultory  pilla>je,  were  of 
fatal  importance  in  revealing  the  careless  imbecility0' 
Ethelred'*  government,  and  the  defenceless  condition  to 
which  it  exposed  his  Kingdom.  In  n  few  years  after  tbe 
first  descent  of  the  pirates,  the  effects  of  this  discovery 
were  fully  developed.  A  far  more  numerous  fleet  ap- 
peared on  tlie  East  Anglian  coast ;  and  a  formidable 
body  of  Northmen,  disembarking  from  their  ships 
surprised  Ipswich,  peoet ruled  through  the  country  to 
Maiden,  and  there,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  deieaifl 
and  slew  the  Ealdorman,  Brithnoth.    The  King,  startled 


from  his  indolent  repose,  was  terrified  at  this  first  ap- 
proach of  real  danger;  and  instead  of  opposing  the 
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invader*  in  the  field,  he  had  the  pusillanimity,  on  the 
counsel  of  Archbishop  Sirfc,  the  successor  of  Dumtan. 
to  purchase  their  retreat  by  a  payment  of  ten  thousand 
poo  nils  of  silver.* 

Thii  disgraceful  expedient  was  Dot  indeed  the  first 
example  of  its  kind ;  but  it  had  never  before  been  used 
under  circumstances  so  little  justifiable  :  since  the  King- 
dom was  not,  as  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  exhausted  by  a 
knur  and  devastating  contest.    The  contribution  now 
^aheletied  10  supply  the  demand  of  the  invaders  was  long 
mkn.    remembered  by  the  Nation  aa  the  precedent  for  that 
odious  impost,  under  the  title  of  Danegelt,  which  was 
continued  for  Ages  after  all  pretext  for  its  appropriation 
hid  ceased;  and  the  very  origin  of  direct  taxation  in 
this  Country  is  referred,  by  our  ancient  Annalists,  U>  this 
ipnomioious  source.f    It  need  not  be  said  that  a  pro- 
cedure at  once  cowardly  and  impolitic,  so  far  from  ob- 
taining a  cessation  of  the  Nortliman  assaults,  only  served 
to  entail  their  rapid  and  audacious  repetition.    The  con- 
dition of  the  devoted  Kingdom  soon  became  really 
Hrsj urate ;  and  as  often  as  the  Witenagcmot  were  roused 
te  more  manlv  counsels,  the  public  preparations  were 
rendered,  abortive  by  the  sloth  or  timidity  of  the  King, 
the  vices  of  his  government,  the  treason  of  the  Nobles, 
and  the  general  disaffection  of  the  People.    Among  the 
worst  traitors  to  the  national  cause  at  this  shameful  and 
miserable  period,  the  name  of  EH'ric.  Ealdonnan  of 
Mereia.  tins  obtained  an  infamous  distinction.    In  some 
vicissitudes  of  faction,  which  are  only  obscurely  inti- 
mated, this  man  had  been  first  driven  into  banishment, 
bat  afterwards  reinstated  in  his  Government ;  and  was 
dint  imprudently  intrusted  with  a  principal  command 
against  the  enemy.   In  this  situation,  under  some  impulse 
of  rereaige,  or  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  treachery,  he 
teized  the  critical  moment  at  which  a  Danish  naval 
armament  might  have  been  surprised  in  port,  to  give 
themtimery  intelligence  of  their  danger  and  to  join  their 
standard  with  his  retainers.    He  shared  their  flight,  and 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fleet :  but  his 
;on  being  captured,  Elbe  I  red  took  a  barbarous  and  das- 
tardly vengeance  for  the  crimes  of  the  father  by  causing 
the  youth  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyes.    The  North- 
men shortly  transferring  the  scene  of  invasion  from  the 
Southern  shores  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  banks  of  the 
Humher,  the  three  principal  Chieftains  who  were  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  district  imitated  the  example 
of  EH'ric,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  J 
•w  of    But  such  desultory  hostilities  were  but  the  prelude  to 
ijH  ^  more  systematic  plans  of  invasion ;  and  when  a  confe- 
V^jj  derate  armament,  led  in  person  by  Sweyn  and  Olave, 
Xomr. lne  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  entered  the  Thames, 
l  b.    the  war  assumed  the  aspect,  as  of  old,  of  a  national 
contest  between  the  Saxon  and  Northman  races.  An 
attack  made  by  the  two  Scandinavian  Kings  upon 
London  was  repelled  :  but  they  ravaged  the  surrounding 
Counties  with  impunity;  and  Ethelred  a  second  time 
had  recourse  to  money  instead  of  arms.    For  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  he  purchased  a  Peace  from  the 
invudew,  upon  tlte  further  condition  of  providing  them 
winter  quarters  at  Southampton.    By  the  desertion  of 
Olavf,  who  had  already  embraced  Christianity,  and  now, 
on  receiving  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  two  of  the 
English  Bishops,  swore  never  again  to  draw  his  sword 
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against  their  Nation,  Sweyn  was  compelled  also  to  retire 

with  his  diminished  forces :  but  for  the  next  seven 
years  the  coasts  of  the  Island  were  nut  the  less  a  prey 
to  perpetual  ravages ;  and  at  length,  when  a  new 
Danish  host  had  landed  in  Hampshire,  and  extended 
its  devastations  throughout  the  West  of  England,  its 
retreat  was  again  purchased  by  a  third,  and  still  more 
enormous  tribute,  of  tweuty-fout  thousand  pounds  of 
silver.* 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that  the  cowardly  are  ever  G 
cruel;  and  if  any  act  were  uow  wanting  to  complete  mastMcn „f 
the  degradation  of  the  English  Nation,  it  was  supplied  thrOinmia 
by  the  next  measure  to  which  tlte  feeble  Ethelred  was  Enjrfaua. 
stimulated  by  his  perfidious  and  pusillanimous  coun-     A  D- 
betlora.    The  last  ignominious  pacification  was  followed  LOU?, 
by  the  most  atrocious  transaction  in  the  Anglo-Saxou 
Annals.    This  was  the  memorable  massacre  of  the 
Danish  residents  in  England.    The  precise  nature  of 
the  instigation  to  this  revolting  deed,  the  extent  of  the 
slaughter,  and  the  description  and  number  of  its  victims, 
are  points  involved  in  much  uncertainty:  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime  is  historically  indisputable,  and 
its  enormity  can  neither  be  mitigated  nor  increased  by 
any  computation  or  the  slain.    It  is  evident  from  the 
recorded  tacts  that  numbers  of  North  men,  under  what- 
ever circumstances,  were  living  indiscriminately  among 
the  uattves  in  every  City,  Burgh,  and  County ;  and  it  has 
heen  plmn-ihly  conjectured,  that  these  foreigners  were 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Ethelred,  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  whose  fidelity  had  become  as 
suspicious  ns  their  insolence  was  insupportable.    It  has 
also  been  justly  argued  that  the  proscription  could  not 
have  embraced  all  families  of  Nortliman  descent  in  the 
Island:  since  they  filled  the  North -Eastern  Provinces, 
and  composed  a  third  part  of  the  wlmle  population. t 
But  it  is  equally  incontrovertible  that,  not  merely  the 
foreign  stipendiaries,  but  many  distinguished  personages 
of  Northman  blood  who  were  allied  by  the  den  rest  ties' 
with  Saxon  families,  were  inhumanly  included  in  the 
bloody  catastrophe.    Ou  St.  Brices  Eve,  every  city 
throughout  the  Kingdom  received  secret  instructions 
from  Ethelred  for  a  simultaneous  massacre  of  the  fo- 
reigners on  the  marrow  of  the  Festival.  These  orders  were 
executed  by  a  ferocious  populaoe  with  every  aggravation 
of  brutality  and  horror  which  national  bate  could  inspire 
or  devise ;  men,  women,  and  even  infants  at  the  breast, 
were  remorselessly  butchered;  neither  the  bonds  of  in- 
termarriage nor  friendship  between  individuals  of  the 
two  races  were  respected  ;  nor  did  even  a  community  of 
Religion  obtain  mercy  for  those  Christian  Danes,  who 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  Churches,  were  slain  around 
the  Altars  to  which  they  clung.    Among  these  victims 
was  a  Princess,  whose  rank  and  character  have  preserved 
a  particular  record  of  her  sufferings,  and  drew  down  a 
Bignal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  Kingdom.  Gunhilda, 
the  sister  of  Sweyn,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
talents,  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  wedded  a  Chief, 
tain  or  Danish  race,  who  had  settled  in  England  and 
been  intrusted  with  a  high  command.    He  is  accused 
of  having  acted  treacherously  in  the  hut  invasion  of  hia 
Countrymen ;  and  Gunhilda,  after  being  made  the  eye- 
witness of  his  murder  and  that  of  her  innocent  children, 
by  order  of  Edric,  the  infamous  favourite  of  Ethelred. 
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Hittorj-.  was  herself  beheaded.  In  the  bitterness  of  death  she  is 
said  to  have  foreboded  the  stern  vengeance  which  lier 
brother  would  one  day  exact  from  the  whole  English 
Nation;  and  the  event  soon  abundantly  realized  her 
prediction.* 

In  the  Summer  nfler  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice's  Day, 
the  Danish  Monarch  and  his  host,  burning  to  revenge 
the  fate  of  their  Countrymen,  lauded  near  Exeter,  and 
commenced  a  career  of  retributive  and  frightful  devasta- 
tion, which  continued  with  little  cessation  for  above  four 
years.    The  invaders  successively  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  the  Kingdom ;  each  city  which  they  captured 
was  reduced  to  ashes ;  each  district  which  they  overran 
was  uniformly  desolated  with  fire  and  the  sword  ;  and 
all  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  fell  into  their  hands 
suffered  death  in  dreadful  varieties  of  torture.    As  often 
as  despair  nerved  the  People  to  resistance,  treason  and 
imbecility  marred  the  efforts  of  their  native  courage ;  and 
one  instance  of  infatuation,  in  the  employment  of  the 
convicted  traitor  Elfric,  who  had  recovered  the  favour  of 
Ethelred  only  to  repeat  his  treason,  may  sufficiently 
exemplify  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war.    It  was  at 
length  terminated,  when  the  vengeance  of  Sweyn  was 
satiated  in  blood  and  conflagration,  by  his  acceptance  of 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds  of  silver  as  the  price  of 
Peace :  an  immense  sum  to  be  levied  on  the  Kingdom  in 
that  Age,  and  after  the  previous  exactions  and  desola- 
tion.   To  complete  the  wretchedness  of  the  People,  the 
ravages  of  the   merciless  invaders  produced  several 
seasons  of  grievous  famine ;  a  contagious  distemper 
raged  among  the  cattle ;  and  to  sum  up  the  catalogue 
of  horrors,  this  murrain  was  followed  by  a  pestilence 
equally  destructive  to  human  life.t 
A.  D.        These  afflictions  produced  little  respite  from  the 
1009.    calamities  of  warfare.    The  retirement  of  the  Danish 
Sovereign  himself  was  followed  by  a  new  and  equally 
formidable  invasion  of  another  Northman  host  uuder  the 
Sea-king  Thurkill ;  and  the  same  scenes  of  ruin  were 
renewed.  A  vigorous  national  exertion  was  now  made  to 
repel  the  enemy  :  but  a  great  armament  thus  collected 
was,  as  usual,  rendered  useless  and  disorganized  by  the 
deadly  feuds  of  the  Nobles,  and  the  misconduct  of  Edric, 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  a  man  of  low  birth  and 
infamous  character,  but  of  eminent  ability,  whom  the 
favour  of  Ethelred  had  elevated  to  the  highest  authority 
in  the  State.    He  was  now  created  Ealdorman  of  Mer- 
cia ;  and  the  same  perfidious  ambition  and  traitorous 
machinations,  by  which  had  been  caused  many  of  the 
past,  were  now  employed  to  deepen  the  subsequent, 
calamities  of  his  Country.     But  the  patience  of  the 
reader  would  only  be  wearied,  and  his  attention  dis- 
gusted, by  an  attempt  to  pursue  the  details  of  the  in- 
cessant ravages  and  treasons,  of  which  the  History  of 
Final  iiiva-  this  disgraceful  Reign  is  compounded.    A  third  inva- 
■on  and     sion  of  Sweyn,  with  an  army  more  numerous  and  better 
er>nuu*stof  appointed  than  in  either  of  his  preceding  expeditions, 
Kn       was  flowed  by  the  conquest  of  great  port  of  the  King- 
A'  D>     dom ;  and  so  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  Nation  now 
J013.    broken.  that«  according  to  the  confession  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  one  Dane  was  accounted  equal  in  battle  to  ten 
Englishmen.    Ethelred  fled  in  despair  to  the  Court  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister,  Emma,  he  had 
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married ;  and  the  victorious  Sweyn  became  the  first 
Northman  King  of  England.* 

From  this  epoch,  therefore,  may  be  dated  the  e*ta. 
blishment  of  their  Dynasty  in  our  Island.    This  strange 
and  sudden  revolution  was  not  wholly  the  effect  of  con- 
quest :  for  there  are  many  proofs  that  the  niisgovernfnent 
of  Ethelred  had  produced  a  general  disaffection  and  alien- 
ation among  his  People;  and  that  finding  themselves  left 
by  their  own  unworthy  Monarch  a  prey  to  the  invaders, 
they  at  length  sought  safety  and  repose  by  a  voluntary  Rmwm 
transference  of  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  sceptre.  Norn™ 
But  the  unexpected  death  of  Sweyn,  only  a  few  weeks  Dr*»lT' 
after  the  flight  of  Ethelred,  revived  the  hope  of  national  fjj* 
independence ;  and  the  Saxon  Nobles  obtaining  an  rf 
oath  from  the  fugitive  King  that  he  would  govern  more 
justly  than  heretofore,  his  return  upon  this  condition  „ 
was  welcomed  with  acclamations.    Sweyn,  by  his  last  jgn 
testament,  had  appointed  his  son  Canute  to  succeed 
him :  but  that  Prince  was  at  first  unable  to  maintain 
his  power,  and  compelled  to  desert  his  adherents  and 
retire  to  Denmark.    He  soon,  however,  reappeared  in 
greater  force,  and  acquired  new  strength  by  the  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  tyranny  of  Ethelred.   The  death  aij 
of  that  Monarch  at  this  juncture  relieved  the  Kiiijrdum  K&M. 
from  the  burthen  of  his  useless  and  mischievous  exist-   a  »• 
ence ;  and  the  sinking  cause  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  1016 
was,  for  a  few  months,  nobly  though  ineffectually  sus- 
tained by  the  gallantry  of  his  eldest  son  and  successor, 
Edmund  : — whose  martial  prowess  obtained  for  him  the 
surname  of"  Ironside,"  and  the  memory  of  whose  deeds, 
exaggerated  by  popular  romance,  was  long  cherished  is 
affectionate  admiration  by  the  English.    After  an  obsti-  ^ff". 
nate  and  indecisive  struggle,  throughout  which  the  j*^^ 
efforts  of  Edmund  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  per-  mai  \\ 
fidy  of  Edric,  the  Saxon  Prince  was  compelled  to  mo-  (luott) 
dude  a  pacification  with  the  Northman,  whereby  they 
divided  England  bctwecu  them.    To  Canute,  whose 
partisans  probably  were  most  numerous  in  the  old  Da- 
nish Provinces,  Edmund  resigned  all  the  Kingdom 
Northward  of  the  Thames  :  but  he  survived  this  afflict- 
ing Treaty  no  more  than  a  month ;  and  on  his  prema- 
ture death,  of  which  the  mode  and  the  cause  arc  left  by 
contemporary  writers  in  suspicious  obscurity,  his  rival 
was  elected  King  of  all  England  by  the  universal  con- 
sent or  fears  of  the  Nation,  f 

The  character  of  Canute,  not  undeservedly  su  roamed 
the  Great,  was  compounded  of  Barbarian  violence  and 
grandeur ;  and  the  events  of  his  reign  exhibit  him  to  as  j^mi 
at  different  epochs  as  the  ferocious  tyrant,  and  the  bene-  udtt* 
ficent  protector  of  his  subjects.    This  apparently  strange  "»ft 
opposition  or  qualities  is  explained  by  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  his  position,  and  by  the  influence  of  Reli- 
gion in  taming  the  original  fierceness  of  a  magnanimous 
though  intemperate  spirit.    During  the  first  years  after  'j*"*' 
his  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  throne  of  England,  as f™*" 
well  as  throughout  his  previous  struggle  to  maintain  hit 
father's  conquests,  he  displayed  all  the  savage  and  perfi- 
dious cruelty  of  the  more  ancient  Sea-kings.  Hisearliest 
efforts,  after  his  seizure  of  the  undivided  sovereignty 
of  England,  were  directed  to  secure  his  Crown  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  brothers  and  infant  children  of 
Edmund  Ironside.    He  obtained  the  assassination  of 
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oty.  Edwin,  ilie  eldest  surviving  son  of  (he  imbecile  Elhcl- 
-—  red ;  he  bribed  Ihe  Duke  of  Normandy  to  abandon  the 
<u  support  of  his  two  young  nephews,  Edward  and  Alfred, 
by  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  their  mother  Emma ;  and 
the  youthful  vanity  of  that  Princess  induced  her  to 
reascend  the  English  Throne  by  this  unnatural  union 
with  the  deadly  enemy  of  her  first  husband,  the  reputed 
murderer  of  one  or  both  of  her  step-sons,  and  the 
usurper  of  the  rights  of  her  own  children.  With  a 
policy,  of  which  the  murderous  design  is  open  to  the 
heaviest  suspicion,  Canute  had  also  sent  the  two  infant 
sons  of  Ironside,  Edmund  and  Edward,  out  of  the  King- 
dom, to  the  charge  of  his  relative  or  dependent,  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Whatever  were  his  intentions  re- 
specting these  orphans,  the  Scandinavian  Prince  was 
probably  impelled  by  a  humane  regard  for  their  safety, 
when  he  transferred  them  into  the  hands  of  Stephen* 
King  of  Hungary,  who  educated  them  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  offspring.  At  the  Court  of  that  good 
Prince,  the  elder  died  in  his  youth  :  but  Edward  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Saxony,  who 
bore  him  three  children,  Edgar  Etheling,  Christina, 
and  Margaret :  the  first,  destined  in  a  life  of  vicissi- 
tude lo  survive  ingloriously  the  fortunes  of  his  race ; 
and  the  last,  through  her  marriage  with  the  King  of 
Scots,  to  commingle  the  blood  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  with 
that  of  the  posterity  of  our  Norman  Conqueror.  While 
Canute  was  thus  removing  the  progeny  of  their  native 
Princes  from  the  eyes  of  the  English,  he  rivetted  his 
yoke  on  their  necks  by  measures  equally  oppressive 
and  sanguinary.  To  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  Danish 
followers,  the  most  grievous  exactions  were  levied  on  the 
People,  who  found  themselves  treated  in  every  respect 
us  a  conquered  Nation;  many  Nobles  were  summarily 
put  to  death  on  real  or  pretended  suspicions  of  treason ; 
and  their  lands  were  bestowed  on  Chieftains  of  North- 
man blood.  Among  these  victims  to  the  fury  or  policy 
of  Canute,  was  the  infamous  Edric,  whose  murder,  un- 
like that  of  the  rest,  was  hailed  by  the  People  as  a  just 
retribution  for  a  life  of  perfidious  and  manifold  treasons 
against  his  original  Sovereigns  and  benefactors. t 

Having  founded  a  despotic  dominion  upon  the  terror 
of  these  examples,  the  first  evidence  of  the  better  resolve 
P-  of  Canute  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  subjugated  People  by 
a,  more  benignant  rule,  is  shown  in  the  dismissal  of  his 
Northman  followers,  who  treated  the  English  with  into- 
lerable oppression.  With  the  exception  of  a  body  of  three 
thousand  warriors,  whom  underthe  name  of  Huscarles, 
or  Thingmanni,  he  retained  as  the  Household  Guards  of 
his  throne ;  his  farewell  donatives  of  gold  encouraged 
the  departure  of  the  host  of  adventurers  by  whose  aid 
he  had  conquered  the  Kingdom  ;  and  his  Saxon  subjects 
gratefully  bailed  their  deliverance  from  the  presence  of 
those  hateful  foreigners.  The  frequent  visits  which 
Canute  himself  subsequently  paid  to  his  Scandinavian 
dominions  are  still  stronger  indications  of  his  well- 
founded  security  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Nation  during  his 
absence ;  and  in  more  than  one  victorious  expedition  to 
1  the  North,  he  was  indebted  for  success  to  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  the  English  forces  hy  which  he  was  at- 
tended.  The  equity  of  his  Government,  in  fact,  soon 


rendered  him  deservedly  popular,  while  its  vigour  com- 
manded respect  and  severely  punished  disorder.  In 
cultivating  the  attachment  and  establishing  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects,  he,  perhaps  uncousciously,  learned 
to  subdue  and  humanize  the  violence  of  his  own  pas- 
sions ;  he  at  last  publicly  and  spontaneously  expressed 
his  repentance  for  the  cruelties  of  his  early  reign ;  and  he 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  self-reproaches  by  his  efforts 
to  atone  to  his  People  for  the  miseries  which  his  ambi- 
tion had  inflicted.  The  laws  which  he  published  breathe 
a  noble  spirit  of  equity  and  mercy  ;  and  his  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  impartially  balanced  between  his 
Danish  and  English  subjects.* 

Canute  left  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  (surnomed 
Hare  foot,  from  his  fleetness.)  and  Hardicanute,  (or 
Canute  the  Hardy;)  the  two  eldest  the  offspring  of  an 
illegitimate  union,  the  last  of  his  marriage  with  Emma. 
On  Sweyn,  during  his  own  life,  he  had  already  bestowed 
the  Crown  of  Norway ;  and,  according  to  the  condition 
of  his  marriage-treaty  with  Emma,  Hardicanute,  as  her 
issue,  should  have  inherited  the  throne  of  England. 
But  at  the  moment  of  his  father's  death,  that  Prince  was 
employed  in  the  Government  of  Denmark  ;  and  his 
aWnce  encouraged  his  brother  Harold  lo  attempt  the 
seizure  of  the  English  Crown.  His  pretensions  were 
supported  by  the  Danish  Guards,  and  in  general  by  the 
population  of  both  races  North  of  the  Thames.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  Wessex,  who  were  much  at- 
tached to  Queen  Emma,  faithfully  maintained  the  cause 
of  her  absent  son :  and  the  whole  Kingdom  was  threat- 
ened anew  with  the  horrors  of  Civil  war.f 

These  impending  calamities  were  averted  by  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  parties  of  the  two  Princes. 
In  a  general  Witenugemot  convened  at  Oxford,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Kingdom  should  be  partitioned  between 
the  brothers,  with  the  Thames  for  the  boundary :  the 
Northern  division,  including  London,  being  assigned  to 
Harold,  and  the  Southern  to  Hardicanute,  until  whose 
return  its  administration  was  intrusted  to  Ihe  Queen 
Mother,  assisted  by  the  Ealdorman  Godwin.  The  rise  of 
this  Chieftain  had  been  rapid ;  and  before  the  death  of 
Canute,  he  had  become  the  most  influential  among  the 
Nobles  of  Wessex.  His  administration  of  that  Kingdom 
as  co-Regent  with  Emma  for  Hardicanute,  was  shortly 
disturbed  by  an  invasion  which  Edward,  the  eldest  of 
her  sons  by  Ethelred.  undertook  from  Normandy  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  the  death  of  Canute.  But  the  Queen 
Mother  preferred  the  interest  of  her  offspring  by  the 
Northman  to  those  of  the  children  of  her  first  marriage ; 
and  the  attempt  of  Edward  being  promptly  repelled,  be 
was  driven  back  to  his  asylum  at  the  Court  of  Normandy. 
His  flight  was  followed  by  the  appearance  in  England 
of  his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  who,  being  lured  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  was  murdered,  with  his  followers, 
under  circumstances  of  horrible  barbarity.  By  the 
Chroniclers  of  the  Age,  this  crime  is  most  generally  at- 
tributed to  a  perfidious  scheme  of  Harold,  of  which 
Earl  Godwin  was  the  suspected  accomplice.^  Harold, 
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availing  himself  of  Che  continued  end  unexplained  ab- 
sence of  Hardicanote  in  Denmark,  had  now  extended 
his  authority  into  Wessex  ;  and  the  flight  of  Emma  into 
Flanders,  on  learning  the  tragical  fate  of  her  neglected 
son.  removed  every  obstacle  to  his  blood-stained  triumph. 
Prevailing  upon  the  Nobles  of  Wessex  to  desert  the 
cause  of  Hardioanute.  he  wits  elected  King  of  all  Eng- 
land ;  and.  after  a  show  of  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  finally  received  the 
Crown.  But  his  reign  lasted  only  five  years,  and  on  his 
death,  Hnrdicannte,  who  had  just  joined  his  mother  in 
Flanders,  was  unanimously  coiled  by  the  Nation  to  the 
Throne.  His  first  net  wus  to  indulge  a  brutal  and  im- 
potent feeling  or  revenge  against  his  deceased  brother 
for  his  iujunons  treatment  of  himself  ami  the  Queen 
Mother,  as  well  us  hi*  murder  nf  Alfred.  The  remains 
of  Harold  were  disinterred  and  decapitated.  If  Earl 
Godwin  had  been  really  guilty,  that  powerful  Nobleman 
contrived  not  the  less  to  propitiate  the  new  King  by 
splendid  presents  ;  ami  he  was  not  only  allowed  to  clear 
himself  from  lite  charge  ol  having  participated  in  the 
murder  of  Alfred  by  his  own  oath  and  that  of  his  peers, 
according  to  the  singular  forms  of  Saxon  jurisprudence, 
bnt  was  admitted  to  a  large  shnre  in  the  administration 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  reign  of  Hnrdicanule  was  even 
shorter  than  that  of  Harold ;  his  constitution  was  weakly ; 
and  his  death  was  caused  by  a  fit  ol  intoxication  during 
the  nuptial  revels  of  one  of  his  Nobles.  He  left  no 
issue  ;  and  by  his  decease,  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns 
of  England  and  Denmark  was  dissolved.  The  King  of 
Norway  immediately  seated  himself  on  the  Danish 
throne ;  and  the  English  joyfully  restored  toe  line  of 
their  native  Sovereigns.* 

The  character  of  llardicanute  has  been  variously  re- 
presented :  but  his  memory  deserves  the  honourof  at  least 
one  generous  and  magnanimous  net.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dangerous  pretensions  of  Edward,  the  surviving 
Son  of  Ethelred  by  Emma,  to  the  English  Crown,  he 
hod  invited  him  to  "his  Court;  and  not  only  treated  htm 
with  warm  fraternal  affection,  but  seems  to  have  re- 
garded him  as  his  heir.  Immediately  on  his  death, 
therefore,  Edward,  supported  as  well  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  Godwin,  as  by  the  ancient  affection  of  the 
English  for  the  House  of  Ccrdic,  which  had  been  re- 
kindled by  their  hatred  of  the  Danish  ascendency,  wns 
placed  on  the  throne  without  opposition.  Edward, 
whose  canonization  in  the  subsequent  Century  has 
caused  him  to  be  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  "the 
Confessor,"  was  a  Prince  of  excellent  intentions,  but 
totally  deficient  in  enpacily  or  energy  for  the  vigorous 
administration  of  affairs.  All  his  personal  virtues  were 
of  an  inactive  cast ;  the  piety  for  which  his  private  life 
became  fumed  was  allied  to  superstitious  weakness  ;  and 
his  gentle  or  indolent  disposition  fitted  him  rather  for  a 
Cloister  than  a  Throne.  It  was,  doubtless,  from  an 
insight  into  these  traits  of  his  character,  that  the  ambi- 
tious Godwin  was  induced  to  take  an  active  share  in 
promoting  his  election  to  the  Crown  ;  and,  in  effect,  he 
was  no  sooner  enthroned,  than  the  Earl  and  his  family 
began  to  reign  in  his  name.  Although  a  vow,  by  whioh 
the  King  had  bound  himself,  rendered  the  marriage  only 
nominal,  he  was  persuaded  to  make  Edilhn,  the  fair 
daughter  of  Godwin,  the  partner  of  his  throne ;  and 
while  that  Nobleman  himself  held  the  extensive  Govern- 
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merit  of  Wessex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  two  other  Earl- 
doms, one  comprising  the  Western  Provinces  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  and  the  other  all  the  East- 
ern Counties,  were  bestowed  upon  Sweyn  and  Htrok), 
his  eldest  sons.  The  whole  of  the  South  of  England 
was  thus  immediately  subject  to  the  House  ef  Godwin ; 
and  its  power  was  imperfectly  counterbalanced  by  una 
of  two  other  great  Chieftains.  Siward  and  Leofric  who 
in  the  previous  reigns  bad  acquired  the  administration 
of  Norlhumbria  and  Mercia,  with  the  same  title  of  Ear's: 
a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Northman  term  Jarb, 
which,  under  the  Danish  Dynasty,  had  silently  super- 
seded the  old  Shxon  dignity  of  Kaldorman.* 

Notwithstanding  the  ascendency  acquired  by  Godwin 
and  his  family  over  the  feeble  will  of  Edward,  the  King 
had  some  strong  feelings  which  rendered  him  not  wholly 
passive  in  their  hands.     HU  resent  meat  against  the 
Danish  party  was  shown  in  his  conduct  towards  his 
mother,  whose  unnatural  hostility  to  himself  and  hat 
murdered  brother  in  support  of  her  son  by  Canute,  bad 
certainly  not  increased  her  maternal  title  to  his  affection. 
He  seixed  her  treasures,  and  treated  her  otherwise  with 
a  severity,  as  unbecoming  towards  a  parent,  as  it  wis 
foreign  to  his  usual  disposition. t    In  these  measures  he 
was  willingly  supported  by  Godwin  and  his  sons:  but 
they  were  less  disposed  to  gratify  his  opposite  preposan- 
sion  for  the  Countrymen  of  Emma.    His  education  in  Pati^ 
Normandy,  and  Uie  protection  which,  throughout  the  Jf >^u' 
exile  of  his  youth,  he  had  received  in  that  Ducby,  bad 
singularly  endeared  its  natives  to  him;  and  his  Court' 
was  soon  filled  with  Norman  adventurers,  upon  whom 
he  bestowed  many  of  the  richest  Bishoprics  and  office* 
of  Susie.    The  growiug  influence  and  power  of  the 
Norman  courtiers  were  for  some  years  regarded  by  the 
family  of  Godwin  witli  brooding  jealousy :  while  pro- 
bably from  opposition  to  their  House,  the  foreign  party 
was  supported  by  Earls  Siward  and  Leofric.    The  arro- 
gant demeanour  of  the  Earl  of  Wessex  and  his  five  sons 
had  already  alienated  the  favour  of  Edward,  whei  a 
brutal  outrage  of  Sweyn,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  oa 
the  person  of  the  Abbess  of  Leominster,  provoked  the 
just  indignation  of  the  religious  Monarch  to  banish  him 
from  the  Realm.    But  although  the  outlaw  afterwards 
aggravated  Ins  guilt  by  the  murder  of  his  own  cousin, 
Edward  had.  »otne  time  afterwards,  the  inconceivable 
weakness  to  pardon  and  reinstate  him  in  his  possessions', 
and  not  long  after  his  return  his  family  repaid  this 
clemency  by  an  open  rebellion.    A  murderous  affray 
between  the  townsmen  of  Dover  and  the  retinue  of 
Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  King's 
sister,  and  had  arrived  in  England  on  a  visit  to  the 
Court,  afforded  them  the  pretext  which  they  desired  for 
rousimr  popular  indignation  against  the  insolence  of 
the  foreign  labourite*  of  Edward.    On  the  complaint  ol  fcWli* 
Eustace.^  the  King  ordered  Godwin,  to  whom  the  town 
of  Dover  belonged,  to  punish  his  burghers ;  and  Uw  jj^ 
haughty  Earl  not  only  refused,  but,  joined  by  his  sons,    k  , 
took  up  arms  to  support  his  disobedience.  Edward, 
who  seems  to  have  acted  with  hasty  partiality  toward* 
the  foreigners,  gave  a  solitary  instance  of  determination 
in  their  cause.    Summoning:  Earls  Siward  and  Leofric 
to  his  aid,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  assemble  an  array 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overawe  the  insurgents;  and 
Godwin  was  compelled  to  accept  a  temperate  or 
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offer  of  the  royal  party  to  submit  the  cause  of  dispute  to 
the  judgment  of  a  Witenagemot.  Some  delay  in  the 
assembling  of  that  Body  in  London  was  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurgents ;  their  forces  dwindled  away ; 
and  fearing  to  commit  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  the  father  and  his  five  sons  took  flight,  and 
were  all  solemnly  outlawed  by  a  sentence  of  their  peers. 
Godwin  and  three  of  them  escaped  to  Flanders ;  Harold 
and  the  fifth  obtained  refuge  in  Ireland ;  and  even 
Quern  Editha  as  their  sister,  whose  beauty,  virtue,  and 
mental  accomplishments  are  equally  extolled  by  her  con- 
temporaries, shared  their  disgrace,  and  was  placed  under 
confinement  in  a  Monastery.* 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  King  received  a  visit, 
which  subsequent  events  rendered  memorable,  from  his 
cousin,  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  illegitimate 
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Slates,  and  whose  vigorous  government  hod  already 
nmrked  him  for  one  of  the  most  able  Princes  of  the  time. 
The  fears  of  the  foreign  courtiers  of  Edward  had  urged 
him  to  entreat  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  in  the  late 
;  and  although  his  succour  was  no  longer 
the  future  Conqueror  of  England  landed  with 
an  imposing  train,  and  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  King.  The  Norman  party,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  their  triumph.  In  the  following  year, 
Earl  Godwin,  by  the  negligent  disbandment  of  the  Royal 
squadron  appointed  to  watch  his  motions,  was  encouraged 
to  return  in  force  from  Flanders;  and  being  joined  by 
his  son  Harold  from  Ireland,  he  entered  the  Thames, 
and  boldly  ascended  the  river  to  London.  The  return 
of  the  outlawed  Earls  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  hy 
their  party,  now  swelled  in  numbers  by  the  increasing 
populur  aversion  to  the  strangers;  and  the  King, 
although  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Capital,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  Nobles  to  accept  the  submission  of  God- 
win. The  great  Earl  and  his  sons  were  restored  to  (heir 
dignities  and  possessions;  and  the  foreign  Chieftains 
ami  Prelates,  being  in  their  tum  outlawed  by  the  fickle 
judgment  of  a  Witenagemot,  fled  in  all  quarters,  and 
with  difficulty  effected  their  escape  from  the  Kingdom. f 
The  family  of  Godwin  now  became  again  all  power- 
ful ;  the  Queen  was  restored  from  ber  Monastic  seclu- 
sion to  the  Hi  rone ;  and  Edward  resigned  himself 
helplessly  to  the  dominion  of  her  relatives.  The  death 
of  Godwin,  which  soon  followed,  served  rather  to  exalt 
than  diminish  the  fortunes  of  his  House.  Sweyn,  the 
eldest  son,  died  during  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  had  undertaken  through  remorse  for  his 
crimes  ;  and  Harold,  whose  reputation  was  untainted 
with  the  suspected  or  notorious  guilt  of  his  father  or 
brother,  and  who  possessed  many  generous  qualities 
which  rendered  him  the  popular  idol,  now  uuited  in  his 
person  the  chief  power  and  honours  of  the  family.  His 
superior  influence,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  gTeat  rival 
House  of  Leofric  Earl  of  Mercia,  were  shown  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment  which  he  obtained  from  the 
Witenagemot  against  Algar,  the  son  of  Leofric,  on  some 
treasonable  charge.  The  outlaw,  iudeed,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Welsh,  excited  a  rebellion  which  was  terminated 
in  a  compromise  ;  and  Algar,  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,  by  alternate  negotiation  and  force,  made  good 


his  succession  to  the  Mercian  Earldom.  But  on  the 
death  of  Algar,  Harold  took  a  signal  vengeance  on  his 
Welsh  allies,  and  leading  the  Royal  forces  into  their 
Country,  penetrated  its  remotest  fastnesses,  and  obliged 
the  natives  to  seek  the  mercy  of  Edward  by  delivering 
up  the  head  of  Griffith  their  Prince,  and  renewing  their 
ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  tribute:* 

By  the  glory  of  this  expedition,  Harold  much  en- 
hanced his  reputation  and  popularity ;  and  from  his 
comjiclling  the  Welsh  Princes  to  swear  fealty  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  the  King,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he 
already  aspired  to  the  Throne.  But  this  triumph  was 
followed  by  two  events,  each  in  a  different  degree  un- 
favourable to  his  hopes.  The  King  invited  bis  nephew 
the  Etheling  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  from 
Hungary  to  reside  in  England  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Princely  exile  with  his  wife  and  family,  was  hailed  with 
popular  acclamation.  As  the  design  of  the  childless 
Monarch  in  recalling  this  sole  remaining  branch  of  the 
House  of  Cerdic  was  evidently  to  nominate  the  Etheling- 
his  successor,  the  landing  of  that  Prince  on  bis  native 
shores  was  an  ominous  event  for  the  fortunes  of  Harold ; 
and  the  sudden  death  of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  even 
before  he  could  obtain  admission  into  the  presence  of  his 
Royal  uncle,  cast  some  dark  suspicions  on  the  powerful 
and  ambitious  Noble,  whose  elevation  to  the  Throne 
would  have  been  obstructed  by  his  existence.  Whether 
guilty  or  innocent,  Harold  was  a  gainer  by  the  event ; 
and  the  youth  of  Edgar,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Etheling, 
equally  with  the  feebleness  of  spirit  which  his  dawning 

in  m  i 1 1 otn  i  ^^£(4^1  V  j  I^dld^l^od  1*1 1 t^s€  m 0^ t  lisrml of 
rivals.    But  Harold  was  soon  alter  wards  thrown  into 


the  power  of  a  competitor  of  far  other  character.  While 
at  sea  in  the  British  Channel,  on  some  excursion  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  of  which  the  uncertain  object  is  variously 
related,  Harold  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on 
the  French  coast ;  and  being  made  captive,  according 
to  the  barbarous  local  custom,  was  delivered  up  by  the 
Count  of  Punthieu  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy. 
That  Prince,  ungenerously  using  his  power  over  the 
person  of  bis  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  purchase  his 
release  by  doing  homage  and  swearing  allegiance  to  him, 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  Barons  of  Normandy,  as  the 
appointed  successor  to  the  English  Crow  it ;  and  Harold 
returned  home  oppressed  with  the  burthen  of  these  solemn 
oaths  of  fealty,  which  notwithstanding  they  had  been  ex- 
torted, rendered  him,  according  to  the  superstitious  ideas 
of  the  times,  not  the  less  the  liegeman  of  the  Duket 

The  truth  of  the  assertions  by  which  William  of 
Normandy  claimed  the  succession  to  Ihc  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, was  doubtful  to  his  contemporaries ;  and  modern 
controversy  has  vainly  presumed  to  resolve  the  uncer- 
tainty. According  to  the  statement  of  the  Duke  himself, 
or  of  the  Norman  Chroniclers,  his  pretensions  rested  on 
no  more  than  verbal  declarations  of  Edward,  that  he  de- 
signed to  make  him  his  heir  ;  and  these  announcements, 
if  made  before  the  Royal  invitation  to  the  Etheling  Ed- 
ward, must  have  been  revoked  by  the  arrival  of  that 
Prince  in  England,  and  renewed  after  his  death.  Of 
hereditary  right,  the  Norman  of  course  had  not  a  shadow : 
but,  by  universal,  although  tacit,  consent,  the  personal 
incapacity  of  the  young  Etheling  Edgar,  the  true  lineal 
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heir  to  the  Crown,  excluded  all  idea  of  his  succession ; 
and  the  dubious  bequest  of  (he  aged  King  was  to  form 
the  contested  tide  of  two  Pretenders,  who,  although  both 
connected  with  him  by  marriage,  were  equally  aliens  from 
his  blood.  Harold  from  his  presence  at  the  Court  was 
enabled  lo  obtain  the  last  testament  of  his  Sovereign. 
On  his  return  from  his  ill-omened  detention  in  Nor* 
mandy,  he  found  the  Northumbrians  driven  to  insurrec- 
tion by  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  his  brother  Toslig, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  great  Northern  Earl- 
dom on  the  death  of  Si  ward.  He  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  revolt :  but  the  strength  of  the  insurgents  was 
already  too  formidable  to  be  sulidued  by  force ;  and 
Harold,  either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or 
induced  by  a  politic  regard  for  his  own  interests,  aban- 
doned the  support  of  his  brother,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
choice  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  raised  Morcar, 
the  son  of  Algar  of  Mcrcia,  to  their  Earldom  in  his 
place.  Tostig,  thus  converted  into  the  inveterate  enemy 
both  of  his  brother  and  his  Country,  retired  to  Flanders ; 
and  Harold  returned  to  London,  to  await  the  death  of 
the  King,  who  hud  been  long  declining  in  health,  and 
who  breathed  his  last  a  few  weeks  afterwards.* 

The  memory  of  this  Prince,  the  last  Sovereign  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  line,  was  long  afterwards  affectionately 
cherished  by  the  English,  who  too  partially  contrasted 
the  mildness  or  rather  imbecility  of  his  government  with 
the  iron  oppression  of  their  Norman  conquerors.  But 
the  only  real  benefit  which  he  conferred  upon  his  sub- 
jects was  the  remission  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the 
Danegelt ;  and  as  this  appears  to  have  been  the  spon- 
taneous and  immediate  boon  of  his  own  humane  temper, 
it  is  the  most  praiseworthy  action  of  his  reign. t  His  judi- 
cial government  has  been  praised :  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  any  belief  in  his  authority  to  enforce  the  due 
administration  of  the  laws,  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
irregular  power  which  he  suffered  his  Nobles  to  wrest 
from  his  hands ;  and  the  traditionary  veneration  which 
the  English  entertained  for  the  laws  and  customs  of 
*'  the  (rood  King  Edward,"  may  with  more  reason  be 
referred  to  that  attachment  to  the  forms  of  the  Saxon 
polity,  which  led  them  to  associate  the  fondest  recollec- 
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tions  with  his  reign,  merely  because  it  was  the  last 
under  which  their  ancient  institutions  existed.  Some 
portion  also  of  the  popular  affection  in  which  the  me- 
mory of  Edward  was  held,  may  he  attributed  to  (be 
freedom  of  the  Kingdom,  during  his  life,  from  those 
miseries  of  foreign  domination  which  had  preceded  hit 
accession,  and  which  followed  his  death.  Although  at  tke 
outset  of  his  reign  the  Country  was  threatened  with  in- 
vasion by  Magnus  King  of  Denmark,  who  claimed  iht 
English  Crown  as  the  successor  of  Hardicanute,  tUe 
project  of  the  Scandinavian  Prince  was  arrested  by 
death ;  and  the  only  foreign  hostilities  in  which  the 
pacific  Edward  was  ever  involved,  were  directed  against 
Macbeth,  the  guilty  usurper  of  the  Scottish  Throne,— 
whose  name  and  story  the  mighty  Master  of  (he  English 
Drama  has  rendered  as  imperishable  as  its  Language. 
But  even  this  was  scarcely  either  a  Royal  or  a  National 
war.    Duncan  King  of  Scots,  whom  Macbeth  hadVfa 
murdered,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Siward  Earl  offf ™f 
Northumberland;  and  Malcolm,  his  eldest  son,  took JJ^/j 
refuge  with  his  uncle.    For  fifteen  years  the  usurper  Sckc^ 
held  possession  of  the  Scottish  Throne,  until  Siward, 
taking  advantage  of  a  revolt  raised  by  Macduff,  Thegn 
of  Fife,  obtained  permission  of  Edward  lo  support  the 
cause  of  his  nephew  with  an  English  army,  and  debat- 
ing Macbeth,  who  was  slain  in  the  conflict,  restored 
Malcolm  to  his  father's  Throne.* 

Whatever  intentions  Edward  had  expressed  in  favour -J*"^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  Harold  prevailed  upon  thr^^ 
King,  when  on  his  death-bed,  to  nominate  him  as  his  sue-  jv_^  j 
cessor ;  and  immediately  after  the  Roval  demise,  he  pro- 
cured his  own  proclamation  as  King,  by  a  mixed  assem- 
bly of  Nobles  and  London  citir.ens.  The  claims  of  the 
Etheling  Edgar  to  the  succession  were  wholly  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  Coronation  of  (he  new  Sovereign  was 
hastily  celebrated  on  the  following  day,  on  which  the 
obsequies  of  Edward  were  also  performed.  Bui  (be 
transient  festivities  of  this  ill-omened  ceremony  were 
destined  to  be  immediately  interrupted  by  foreign  am- 
bition and  fraternal  hatred ;  and  we  may  appropriately 
pause  at  an  event  which,  ushering  in  the  shifting  vie*- 
situdes  of  a  brief  and  bloody  struggle,  produced  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England. t 
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iUrfory.      !•  The  Revolution  which  placed  a  new  and  third 
~^/~~>  Dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  the  natural  result 
©f  die  increased  power  of  the  Feudal  Lords,  who,  during 
the  imbecile  sway  of  the  Carlovingians,  had  wrung  from 
their  Kings  almost  every  prerogative  of  Royalty.  New 
privileges  extorted  by  the  Nobles  demanded  a  new  mea- 
sure of  power  in  their  Sovereign  ;  and  the  Crown  was 
no  longer  to  be  transmitted  as  the  natural  inheritance 
T„°„  of  the  nearest  descendants  of  its  Founder,  but  to  be 
Dynasty  bestowed,  |>y  the  free  gift*  of  Feudatories,  on  one  of 
Fjusct.  their  own  Body  ;  by  the  voluntary  homage  of  Counts, 
Barons,  and  Knights  on  a  common  Lord  :  before  whom 
they  deemed  it  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  general  security, 
to  pledge  their  Vassalage  and  allegiance.  The  superior 
opulence,  the  large  possessions,  and  yet  more  the  exten- 
sive influence  acquired  for  his  Family  by  the  dexterous 
policy  of  Hugh  the  Great,  pointed  to  his  successor  in 
the  County  of  Paris  and  Dukedom  of  France  as  the 
fittest  Chief  of  the  Feudal  Confederation.    The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  his  Brother;  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
his  Nephew  ;  and  there  were  personal  qualities  also  in 
the  individual  himself  which,  doubtless,  availed  not  a 
Throne  little  in  promoting  his  titular  aggrandizement    It  is 
to    but  rarely  that  the  Founder  of  a  line  of  Kings  can  be 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  negative  merits :  neverthe- 
less, in  the  instance  now  before  us,  it  is  most  probable 
that  mediocrity  of  talent  and  freedom  from  ambition 
disarmed  the  Nobles  of  jealousy,  and  thus  powerfully 
contributed  to  induce  them  to  unite  in  permitting  the 
vacant  throne  to  be  occupied  by  Hugh  Capet. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  Uncle  to  the  late  King,  was  the 
sole  competitor  whom  Hugh,  thus  supported  by  the 
main  Body  of  the  Aristocracy  of  France, t  was  likely  to 
encounter  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  that  Prince  seemed 
but  little  formidable,  notwithstanding  they  were  equally 


•  The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  is  usually  called  a  usurpation, 
and  it  doet  not  appear  that  hit  title  was  acknowledged  by  any  Ge- 
neral Aatenibly,  newrthelew,  since  it  a  plain  the  Feudal  Lord*,  if 
they  bad  to  chosen,  might  have  presented  it,  it  may  be  termed  their 
free  srift  by  tacit  c anient. 

■f-  The  six  paramount  Feudatories  at  the  accession  of  Hu^h 
Capet,  who  afterwards  became  exclusively  Peen  of  France,  were  tho 
Count  or  Flanders,  whose  Fief  stretched  from  the  Scheldt  to  the 
Somme ;  the  Count  of  Cbamp»jrne ;  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
received  homage  from  Brittany  alto ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
Ilia  Vaasal  the  Count  of  Nivernois ;  the  Duke  of  Aouitaine ;  and 
the  Count  of  Toulouw.  To  these  may  be  added,  a*  possessing 
lar^e  domain*  and  influence,  the  Duke  of  Gatcoay  j  the  Count*  of 
Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Vennandoit;  the  Viscount  of  Bour( 
the  I-ord,  of  Huurboa  and 
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well  founded  with  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  France. 
The  pride  of  his  Countrymen  had  been  offended,  and 
doubts  had  arisen  among  some  of  them  whether  his 
claim  of  hereditary  right  had  not  been  altogether  for- 
feited, by  his  acceptance  of  a  Fief  from  the  Emperor 
Otho,  to  whom  he  had  consequently  performed  homage. 
His  character  was  no  less  feeble  than  his  resources; 
he  was  remote  from  the  scene  of  action  at  the  critical 
moment  of  his  Nephew's  decease ;  and  his  scanty  re- 
venues, and  the  small  population  of  his  narrow  dominion 
were  inadequate  to  the  provision  of  a  force  sufficient 
to  ensure  success  in  a  distant  expedition.    Ten  mouths 
accordingly  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Louis  V.  before 
Charles  entered  France ;  and  meanwhile  Hugh  Capet 
had  strengthened  himself  by  solcmuiiing  his  Corona-  Coronation 
tion  at  Rheims,  with  the  sanction  of  his  chief  Eccle-  of  Hugh 
Biastics ;  and  not  long  afterwards  by  associating  his  son  9**"^  fm 
Robert  in  his  Royal  dignity,  by  similar  rites  and  under  ^HubcrT 
similar  auspices.    This  ceremony,  in  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  in  those  of  his  immediate  posterity,  is  to  be 
considered  more  as  a  nominal  investiture,  than  as  a 
bestowal  of  real  power ;  as  the  formal  admission  of  a 
successor  rather  than  of  a  partner  in  the  throne. 

Charles,  however,  had  not  ventured  upon  invasion 
without  assurance  of  recognition  by  several  French 
Nobles  and  Prelates;  and,  among  the  most  influential  j'fttcyltTy 
of  the  latter  elas»,  was  the  successor  of  that  Archbishop  0f  Arch- 
of  Rheims  from  whose  hands  his  Rival  had  so  lately  bishop 
received  the  Crown.    It  is  probable  that  Hugh  Capet  Arnulf, 
was  permitted  little  freedom  of  choice  in  his  appointment 
to  that  important  See ;  since  we  find  it  conferred  on  one 
whom  ties  of  birth,  independently  of  other  considerations, 
must  have  rendered  friendly  to  his  opponent ;  and  it 
must  have  been  with  no  slight  misgiving  of  his  fidelity 
that  he  demanded  from  Arnulf  (a  bastard  of  the  late 
King  Lo  thai  re,  and  consequently  a  nephew  of  Charles 
of  Lorraine)  a  written  pledge  of  inviolable  adherence, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  himself  and  his  son,  as  a 
preliminary  to  consecration.  The  forfeiture  of  his  Arch- 
bishopric was  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience ;  and 
bow  lightly  both  that  hazard  and  his  own  promised 
faith  were  estimated  by  Arnulf  was  soon  to  be  evinced. 
Charles,  assisted  by  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  of  Ver- 
mandois,  (the  latter  his  father-in-law,)  surprised  Laon, 
the  abode  of  many  of  *his  Royal  Ancestors,  and  was  and  first 
proclaimed  King  within  its  walls.    No  sooner  also  did  ™"fM,J* 
he  advance  to  Rheims,  than  its  gates  were  opened  to  ™ charlrt- 
him  by  the  intrigues  of  his  Nephew,  who  for  a  short 
time  concealed  his  abandonment  of  Hugh  Capet  by  *bS* 
3  x 
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excommunicating  the  pillagers  of  his  Episcopal  City,  and 
by  affecting  to  be  conveyed  to  Laon  under  compulsion, 
and  as  a  prisoner.  In  proportion,  however,  as  his  Uncle 
gained  strength,  so  did  the  Archbishop  drop  the  mask, 
till  at  length  he  openly  ordered  the  troops  of  his  Diocese 
to  enrol  themselves  among  those  of  Lorraine. 

Little  other  proof  need  be  required  of  the  shadowy 
nature  of  that  authority  which  Hugh  Capet  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  thau  that  an  enemy  so  insignificant  as 
Charles  was  able  to  maintain  for  two  years  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  important  Cities  of  Rhcims  and  Laon. 
During  that  period,  indeed,  Hugh  was  engaged  in  com- 
bating some  of  his  refractory  Vassals;  he  was  driven 
from  the  walln  of  Poieticrs  by  William  Fier-a-bras,  Duke 
of  Aqnitaine  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  bloody  action,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Bole  advantage  which  be  woo 
was  an  unmolested  continuance  of  retreat.  Even  when 
a  feud  with  a  brother  Noble,  Adalbert,  Count  of  Peri- 
gucus,  induced  Pier-a-bras  to  seek  accommodation  with 
Lis  Sovereign,  Hugh  dared  not  assist  that  Vassal  to 
whom  he  was  reconciled,  lest  he  might  thereby  provoke 
hostility  from  another  equally  powerful.  If  he  had 
doubted  respecting  the  prudence  of  neutrality,  his  hesi- 
tation might  have  been  terminated  by  the  treatment  of 
a  Herald  whom  he  despatched  to  Adalbert  on  his  assump- 
tion of  die  title  of  Count  of  Poictiers  and  Tours.  "  W  ho 
has  made  you  Count  ?'  was  the  question  ;  and  "  Who 
has  made  you  King?"  was  the  no  less  laconic  reply.* 

The  domestic  History  of  Fier-a-bras  affords  a  singular 
picture  of  the  ferocity  of  bis  times.  He  bad  married 
Etnmeline,  a  daughter  of  Thibault,  Count  of  Blois,  a 
Lady  who^e  chief  cares  were  directed  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Convent  at  Maillesais  ;  and  who  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  its  Monks  to  have  been  not  less 
distinguished  by  her  magnanimity  than  by  her  Reli- 
gious zeal.  How  far  she  merited  such  a  eulogium 
may  be  decided  by  the  following  incident.  Slung  with 
jealous,  and  perhaps  not  unfounded  suspicions  of  the 
fidelity  of  her  husband,  she  determined  to  revenge  ber 
nuptial  wrongs  on  the  VicoDitesse  de  Thouars,  from 
whom  they  originated.  One  day,  having  encountered 
the  offending  Lady,  she  dispersed  her  retinue,  and  seised 
her  person  j  and  during  the  whole  of  the  following  night 
exposed  her  to  brutal  and  repeated  violence  from  each 
of  her  own  followers  in  succession.  Then,  in  order  to 
secure  herself  from  the  anger  of  her  husband,  which  she 
was  conscious  must  follow  this  atrocity,  she  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  castle,  from  which  during  two  years  she 
carried  on  a  petty  war  against  Fier-a-bras.  The  inter- 
cession of  the  Ecclesiastics  at  length  prevailed  upon  the 
Count  to  seek  peace  by  concession ;  he  tendered  a  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
sinned  grievously  against  his  consort.  Tbe  happy  pair 
were  alli'ctioiiiitely  reunited,  and  the  Monk  who  relates 
the  tale,  conclude*  by  stating  that  tnk  "  Lady  of  rare 
discretion,  hating  rcasnimtd  ail  her  authority,"  conse- 
crated ber  wealth  and  power  o  the  completion  of  the 
Church  of  Maillezais.f 

Freed  from  all  apprehension  of  Fier-a-bras,  Hugh 
Capet  commenced  the  siege  of  Laon,  and,  in  tbe  second 
month  of  its  investment,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  camp  by  a  sortie.  Nor  was  it  by  force 
of  arms  that  he  eventually  triumphed.  AdaJberon, 
Bishop  of  the  City,  the 


of  the  deceased  Loth  aire,*  had  been  severely  visited  by 
the  invading  Prince,  in  consequence  of  that  scandalous 
imputation  ;  and  smarting  under  his  ill  treatment,  sad 
allured  by  the  brilliant  promises  of  Hugh  Capet,  he 
surprised  and  secured  the  persons  of  Charles,  of  his 
consort,  and  of  Arnulf.  The  unhappy  Prince  was  im- 
prisoned at  Orleans,  where  he  died  after  little  more  than 
a  year's  confinement ;  and  the  Metropolitan  was  de- 
graded from  his  Archbishopric,  which  was  bestowed {. 
upon  Gerbert,  the  most  remarkable  personage  of  his^r^ 
time,  and  one  whose  history  therefore  demands  Burnt 
more  extended  notice.  59 1 

Horn  of  obscure  parentage!  in  Aquilaine,  Gerbert  in  Gut**, 
early  life  had  obtained  charitable  admission  to  a  Monav  Art.! 
tery,  in  which  he  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  culti-  °J ltl"01 
vat  ion  of  Letters,  and  more  especially  of  Science.   By  u^"! 
permission  of  his  Superior,!  his  education  was  com- 
pleted in  the  University  of  Cordova,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  School  of  Knowledge  in  these  days  of  ignorance. 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  daring  his  residence  in  Spain, 
and  so  profoundly  benighted  were  his  Countrymen  to 
whom  be  returned,  that  his  acquaintance  with  tbe  myt* 
teries  of  Chemistry,  and  his  employment  of  the  Arabic 
numerals  were  regarded  not  without  a  misgiving  that 
he  had  studied  occult  and  unhallowed  lore  while  abiding 
with  the  Infidels ;  and  that  he  was  leagued  with  and 
protected  by  the  Powers  of  Darkness.    By  prudent  ab- 
stinence from  an  idle  parade  of  those  acquirements  hi 
which  he  so  far  exceeded  his  ijenemtion.  and  which. con- 
sequently, if  exhibited  too  freely,  might  have  increased 
the  dangerous  suspicions,  not  indeed  to  be  wholly 
avoided  even  by  this  exercise  of  discretion,  he  escaped 


*  Ckromiam  Adetnari  Cabaanensis  aft.  Bouquet,  x.  146. 
t  l'etrua  Mallcaomitx,  i.  '2.  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  17'J. 


persecution.  Not  long  subsequently  to  h 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  intrusted  him 
guished  charge  of  the  tuition  of  his  son,  afterwards 
Otho  III. ;  and  on  completing  that  task,  he  was  em 
ployed  as  Secretary  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who 
preceded  Arnulf,  and  afterwards  by  Arnulf  himself. 
Gerbert  originally  engaged  with  the  latter  ie  the  caose 
of  Lorraine  ;  but  an  offer  from  Hugh  Capet  to  commit 
to  him  the  superintendence  of  the  final  education  of  his 
son  Robert,  (who  although  associated  with  his  father, 
had  not  yet  attained  his  sixteenth  year,)  produced  an 
opportune  change  in  the  Monk's  allegiance,  and  mate 
rially  forwarded  hitn  on  the  path  to  brilliant  fortane, 
already  opened  by  his  connection  wif 
Court. 

The  succession  to  the  Archbishopric  . 

•  Oh.  Ixvfi.  p.  4S3. 

t  The  Duramican  Bioviu*,  tha  indrfarigahta 
Anno/.  of  Baxumu,,  and  tha  writer  of  a.,  «•*,«*,  Lift,  of  Gerbert,  ft** 
dbtomtfed  for  ktia  a  moat  ulmtiiou*  p.ue»losy.  lie  preletuU  tiul 
the  Family  in  derived  from  Tvmecua,  KJn(j  of  Argot,  one  of  tha 
Heracbdas  n^a^ed  in  the  expedition  by  which  they  recovered  No- 
punnet  ui.  (/Via  GcrserO,  ad  mil.)  Vwhi.pt  GfiU-rt,  011  Uii  Seal 
elevation,  would  not  have  been  soliasuns  to  verify  his  descent  ia 
right  Una  from  oao.  of  the  mast  ttwttutouj  adulteries  comnuucd  by 
the  nV.il hen  Thurtili-rer. 

I  William  of  Malmshury,  who  represent!  Gerbert  mart  unb- 
tvir.My,  *iicl  deAli  liirgrly  in  the  marvel*  reimlrtl  uf  him,  dews 
that  permbaioa  was  given  for  thai  visit  to  Spain.  Sou  ftrdn  Mama- 
tfm/u*,  ami  glen*  ottpidme  taptut,  mete  per/kptl  Hupimtam  ;  amm» 
prwriput  Maul***  ut  Atlroloatam  el  catena  ui  frmtt*  ArtUtStn- 
cmm  editcerel.  {De  Corfu  H,9um  AngAm^  lib.  si  p,  36,  *  Smrnie.) 
Of  h«  progress,  tha  aams  Author  tuitiS,  Sbi  wew  tarn/, a  /V.W.— ■ w» 
in  Atlrolabio,  Altamdrteum  utJUm  mmi  vttmtUm,  Juitmm  fw>am— 
M  Folo;  loi  quid  eanlm  el  voimtut  Avium  fartendtl  duiu  d ;  !•» 
rjtcirr  trnxct  ex  mjerna  /Spmrat;  Jki  qiuojmd  vcl « 
dfrthaubt.  {JUd.) 
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fftitery.  ever,  was  neither  obtained  without  opposition,  nor  long 
preserved.    The  Carkjvingian  party  was  by  no  means 
extinguished  in  France  by  the  fall  of  Charles;  and  yet 
more,  it  had  powerful  supporters  at  Rome ;  where  John 
XV.  was  won  by  the  prayers  and  the  present*  of  the 
Count  of  Veraandois  to  resist  the  degradation  of  Arnulf. 
The  Cause,  after  lingering  through  the  tedious  processes 
of  the  Vatican,  was  formally  adjudged  by  a  Legate ; 
who,  in  spite  of  an  eloquent  Apology  for  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallicon  Church  delivered  by  Gerbert,  and  still  re- 
pfmaining  to  us,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Arnulf,  and 
declared  him  to  be  legitimate  Archbishop.    This  deci- 
*- 1>.    sion  failed  in  procuring  the  captive's  liberty ;  but  it 
&9i.    rendered  the  further  abode  of  Gerbert  in  France  unsea- 
sonable and  perhaps  unsafe ;  for  the  Nobles,  unused  to 
withstand  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  refused 
submission  to  the  Spiritual  authority  of  a  Prelate  whose 
appointment  rested  on  no  better  support  than  the 
nomination  of  their  Ring,  a  layman.  Gerbert,  therefore, 
after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  retired  to  the 
Court  of  Germany,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished favour.    So  well  did  he  improve  the  golden 
Apaattd  opportunities  there  placed  in  his  way,  that  he  waa  soon 
i -i     consecrated  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  shortly  alter 
Sjbtfall.  ascended  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  under  the  title  of 
Sylvester  II. ;  being  the  first  Frenchman  who  had 
m-    attained  Die  Triple  Crown. 

Gerbert  did  not  long  enjoy  the  Pontificate,  and  his 
..Tracts  during  its  possession  were  few  and  unimportant, 
marl!.  He  died  in  1103,  not  however  before  he  had  generously 
confirmed  the  restoration  of  his  former  opponent  Arnulf; 
and  had  also  published  abroad  an  EpitUe.  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  harbinger  of  the  Crusades. 
It  was  written  in  consequence  of  outrages  perpetrated 
Birair,«t  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Fatimite 
Khali  I'  Hakem  ;  and  it  exhorted  all  Europe  to  form  that 
confederacy  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine,  which  was 
BOt  organized  till  nearly  a  Century  after  this  awakening 
summons.  The  genins  of  this  extraordinary  man  em- 
braced every  brunch  of  then  existing  knowledge.  In  his 
Epi$Uf»  he  cites  the  names  of  several  Classical  authors 
whose  Works  he  possessed,  and  by  whose  style  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  own  composition  had'  greatly  profited.  His 
skill  in  Mechanics,  like  that  of  Roger  Bacon,  anticipated 
many  discoveries  which  were  not  promulgated  as  such 
till  a  far  later  period ;  he  constructed  spheres ;  observed 
the  stars  through  tubes;  invented  a  clock  regulated 
by  a  balance,  which  continued  in  use  till  superseded  by 
the  pendulum  of  Huygens,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
XVI Ith  century;  and  brought  a  Hydraulic  Organ  to 
perfection  by  the  employment  of  steam."  After  his  man- 
ner he  was  a  Poet  also.  The  Art  Muhea,  whkh  is 
generally  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  is  no 

*  Organ*  kydnuiica  obi  mirvm  m  motium  per  afjitr  enttfrtct* 
violrnliam  trnjut  enter  gen*  implet  Conctlvttntrm  bariili,  el  per  muf- 
hfaralilet  tranatut  ttrrnt  fitlnltt  modmlnlae  clamoret  emillmnj.  (Will. 
Malmtfonry,  mt  trrpm,  b.)  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  time  word* 
othf-rwu«  thin  of  fleam  ;  yet  Dr.  Bumey,  (ii.  130.)  appeal*  oaly  to 
express  surprise  at  the  um  of  "  warm"  water ;  and  Mi.  Berington, 
in  an  account  of  Gertwrt,  in  the  Ltltrtrg  Msl»ry  of 'the  Middle  Agtt, 
noticing  this  Hydraulic  Organ,  and  wholly  omitting  Un  important 
word  ca/ria,  thinks  prrhops  that  he  has  folly  aapUined  the  process 
employed,  when  he  states  that  the  sounds  were  produced  '*  by  nutans 
of  wind  pressed  forward  by  a  strong  eorrens  or  water."  (2*4  )  The 
professed  Hixiortaos  of  Steam-engnira,  probably,  never  heard  of 
(arrWrt,  ami  their  silence  therefore  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surj'ritu. 
But  I  he  parage  in  William  of  Malmsbuiy  ia  very  remarkable,  and 
i  than  it  has  as  yet  i 


contemptible  specimen  of  the  Latin  rhyme,  known  after- 
wards tinder  the  name  of  Leonine  ;  and  the  RAytkmo- 
machia,  a  Battle  of  Numbers  and  Figures,  a  Prose 
Tract  in  the  same  volume,  describing  a  kiud  of  Game, 
for  which  the  author  delivers  the  Rules,  appears  to  justify 
the  tradition  that  it  is  to  Gerbert  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Arabic  Numerals.* 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  envy  or  the 
ignorance  of  contemporaries  persisted  even  during  his 
Pontificate  to  stigmatise  this  great  Philosopher  as  a 
Magician ;  and  a  llistoriau  of  the  Papacy,  writing  three 
Centuries  after  Gerbert's  decease,  has  contributed  to 
preserve  the  calumny.  Sylvester,  says  Flatina.t  attained 
the  Triple  Crown  by  evil  arts.  Quilting  his  Monastery 
in  early  life  he  made  himself  over  to  the  Devil,  by  whose 
aid  be  became  Vicar  of  Christ,  on  condition  of  a  surren- 
der of  his  Soul.  When  he  inquired  of  the  Fiend  how 
long  he  should  continue  in  power?  the  juggling  Demon 
replied  that  he  should  live  loug  provided  he  forebore 
from  visiting  Jerusalem.  It  was  after  four  years,  one 
month,  and  teu  days'  enjoyment  of  the  Throne  that, 
having  said  Mass  in  a  particular  Church,  he  asked  to 
what  Saint  it  was  dedicated  ?  and  upon  learning  that  it 
was  named  the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  he  knew  his 
end  to  be  approaching.  Straightway  he  confessed  his 
manifold  sins,  acknowledged  the  Diabolical  compact, 
and  became  absorbed  in  peuitencc.  In  conformity  with 
his  last  request,  so  soon  as  he  had  expired,  his  trunk, 
mutilated  of  the  limbs,  was  placed  on  a  car  drawn  by 
two  horses ;  and  the  spot  at  which  they  should  volun- 
tarily stop  was  to  be  that  of  his  eutombment.  The  gate 
of  the  Laterun  was  their  resting  place ;  and  there,  ac- 
cordingly, the  remains  of  Sylvester  were  interred  ;  and 
the  rattling  of  his  bones  beneath  ground,  and  the  super- 
natural sweating  of  his  gravestone  still  notify,  agreeably 
to  the  warning  of  his  Epitaph,  that  the  death  of  the 
Pope  for  the  lime  being  is  near  at  hand.}  This  tissue 
of  Fables  has  been  sagaciously  exposed  by  Naude"  ;§  and 
without  entering  upon  the  particulars  w  hich  that  learned 


cert}  prtmwi  a  Saractmi  raptens,  reyutiu  rlc&t  fm4T 
aiaeittu  ru  wl'Hynlnr.  (Will.  M.ilm>tmry,  mf 
Hip.)  A  copy  of  the  Art  Af-r.ro  and  of  the  AV«eieswA«  exist* 
among  the  Kawlinson  MSB.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  is  described  by 
Dr.  Burney.  (it.  129.)  It  is  on  vellum,  and  the  former  occupies  about 
twenty  duodecimo  pages.  The  latter  Tract,  which  is  undoubtedly 
written  by  Gerbert,  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Opera  de  hum  Sattr-korum,  1616,  rosily  edited  by 
Augustus  Duke  of  Brunswick,  under  the  noma  of  GusUvus  Seltnus. 
A  single  line  from  the  poo  of  Gerbert  may  be  found  in  Orderic  Vi» 
talis,  (i.  up.  Duchesne,  JVorwiawaico,  p.  371.)  It  alludes  to  his  trans- 
lation from  Rheims  to  Ravenna,  and  nftrrnanb  from  Ravenna  to 
Boms,  and  however  roughly  it  may  sound  to  modern  ears,  it  was 
considered  smooth  ami  musical  by  those  <if  coulemjiorarwis  ; 
Tranmt  ak  R  Gerhrrlat  in  K,  putt  I'apa  ti/em  R, 

The  line,  had  as  it  is,  has  undergone  various  readings.  B amnios 
(««J  a  sua.  999.)  gives  aoaaekf  and  wye/ — and  tlwnherewe  bare  seen 
rt/U  instead  ef  vigel,  whish,  by  increasing  the  alliteration,  at  the 
sjiuie  time  increase*  the  only  suueies  of  merit  to  which  the  verse  can 
lay  cUn. 

f  bt  MM.  The ! 
put  I 


■  hostility  which  the  Romish  Writer,  fur  the  roost 
s»  Gerbert,  may  arW  from  ha.  krrrnda  Idntpkf. 
terms  it,)  that  the  fope  waa  the  Anti-Chriat  and 


of  Sin.  A  remarkable  opinion,  as  Mr.  Sliaron  Turner  justly 
styles  it,  for  the  Xlh  Century,  and  still  more  remarkable,  ho  might 
have  added,  for  one  who  himself  wa»  to  become  a  Pope.  See  mora 
oonerrniug  Gertwrt  in  Mr.  Turner'*  England,  Aliddlt  Age;  iv.  434. 

(  Thia  usavrticin,  made  un  tile  authority  of  Martin  us  PulooUS,  t* 
the  sole  point  concerning  which  Platoa*  appears  to  hesitate  (  «♦» 
rwnac  tit  an  sews  ipm  fitmtj/tcem  mdtrtnl  ad  out  perlimtt, 
k  ApvlagicpimrlugnindM 
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and  most  pleasing  writer  furnishes  in  defence  of  the  in- 
jured Pope,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  two  fads  which 
few,  probably,  will  deny ;  that  no  one  ever  observed  the 
prodigy  asserted  to  belong  to  his  tomb ;  and  that  his 
Epitaph,  instead  of  making  the  declaration  attributed  to 
it,  is  a  glowing  testimony  to  the  piety,  the  integrity,  and 
the  holiness  of  life  of  the  deceased,  written  almost  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  by  one  of  his  successors,  Sergius 
IV./whohad  ample  opportunities  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  character,  and  who  himself  possessed  un- 
disputed claims  to  similar  excellent  qualities. 

The  Legends  concerning  Sylvester  have  received 
various  additious  from  many  very  competent  hands. 
William  cf  Among  others  are  some  recorded  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  under  whose  treatment  they  were  not  likely  to 
lose  any  of  their  supernatural  tone.  That  Writer  accord- 
ingly informs  us  that  Gerbert  in  his  youth,  when  at 
Seville,  lodged  with  a  Saracen  under  whom  he  studied 
Magic ;  and  that  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  his  Pre- 
ceptor a  certain  necromantic  volume,  contuining  the 
sum  of  his  whole  Art,  he  made  him  drunk,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  entertained 
some  love  passages,  stole  it  from  under  his  pillow,  and 
fled  away  with  the  treasure.    His  Host  awakening,  and 
discovering  his  loss,  tracked  the  fugitive  by  his  skill  in 
Astrology;  and  Gerbert,  aware  of  his  pursuit  by  like 
science,  took  refuge  under  a  wooden  bridge,  hanging 
from  its  beams  without  fear  of  discovery  so  long  as  he 
should  touch  neither  Earth  nor  Water.  Escaping 
afterwards  to  the  sea  shore,  he  made  his  bargain  with 
the  Devil  for  conveyance  home  ;t  and  the  Fiend  from 
that  hour  took  especial  charge  of  his  fortunes,  and  among 
other  advantageous  Arts,  taught  his  votary  how  to  dis- 
cover hidden  treasures.     The  Monk  then  recites  a 
Legend,  which  has  been  often  repeated,  concerning  a 
Statue  in  the  Campus  Marliut  at  Rome,  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  extended,  and  bearing  an  in- 
scription, "  Strike  here  !"    Sylvester,  prompted  by  his 
wily  counsellor,  perceived  the  mistake  into  which  num- 
bers had  been  betrayed,  who,  falsely  interpreting  these 
words,  had  belaboured  the  unhappy  Image  unmercifully 
but  iinpnfit.tl.lv;  and  marking  the  precise  spot  on 
which  the  shadow  of  the  finger  was  thrown  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  Sun  passed  the  meridian,  he  exca- 
vated the  ground  beneath,  at  nightfall,  in  company  with 
a  single  attendant,  and  opened  a  souterrain  which  might 
be  considered  the  Palace  of  Midas.     It  was  built, 
furnished,  and  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  peopled 
by  gold.    The  structure,  its  Royal  array,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  alike  framed  of  that  costly  metal.    But  an 
ill-advised  attempt  made  by  the  Pope's  servant  to  appro- 
priate some  of  its  precious  contents  to  his  own  use,  waa 
frustrated  by  a  general  alarm  among  the  golden  and 
ghostly  crew ;  and  by  the  total  darkness  which  ensued 
when  an  archer,  standing  with  his  arrow  ready  on  the 
string,  shivered  to  pieces  a  carbuncle  whose  intrinsic 
light  illuminated  the  wonderous  cavern.    Strange  to 
say,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  by  other  advice  than  that  of 
♦he  Devil — Dei  monUu — that  the  daring  Pope,l  sum- 
moning up  his  presence  of  mind,  escaped  without  pay- 

•  Pope  a.  D.  1109. 

f  William  of  Malnubury  is  here  a  little  doubtful  i 
shall  obtain  credit ;  ird  A*c  vutgarilrr /eta  credrrn  < 
tolrat  Popu/u*  liiterotorum  fnmam  lirdert,  diettu  it 
Dirmont,  but  be  expresses  hi*  own  entire  conviction  i 
cumttancca  attendant  upon  the  Pope'i  death-bed. 

J  This  tale  ii  related  in  the  Grrta  Romnmrum,  cvn  not  of  S )  '.- 
T Wtcr  by  name,  but  of  qmdam  Omeut  mbUu. 
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ing  the  price  of  his  follower's  rashness.  The  Evil  Spirit 
indeed  might  not  be  within  call  at  the  moment  of 
danger,  fur  his  responses  were  generally  obtained  from 
a  metallic  head  cast  with  due  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Stars  ;*  and  it  was  from  that  Oracle  that  Sylvester 
received  information  of  the  period  of  his  death,  concern- 
ing which  William  of  Maltnsbury  writes  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  Platina.  After  the  above  fearful  nar- 
ratives, the  reader  may  derive  some  consolation  respect- 
ing the  Pope's  final  destiny,  from  a  Chapter  in  Wier'a 
singular  Work,  De  Prattigii*  DttmonumA  in  which  we 
are  assured  that  Sylvester's  repentance  was  availing,  so 
that  he  defrauded  the  Devil  of  his  due.  In  another 
place;  the  same  Writer  informs  us  that  the  Pope  shut 
up  a  Dragon  in  the  Capitol ;  and  we  learn  from  Naude 
also§  that  the  monster  so  incarcerated  was  said  to  devour 
the  huge  allowance  of  6000  human  victims  daily. 

Idle  as  these  stories  are  iu  themselves,  they  are  not 
without  their  value  iu  the  eye  of  the  Historian  ;  for  they 
belong  to  the  creed  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  consequently 
esscntiul  to  all  who  seek  just  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter oftht.se  times.   But  we  must  not  delay  longer  on 
this  Episode.    Little  interest  attaches  to  the  remainder 
of  the  obscure  reign  of  Hugh  Capet ;  or,  as  may  be  ObwMr? 
more  properly  said,  little  more  can  be  related  on  account  j| **£S" 
of  that  obscurity.     Some  rebellious  acts  of  his  son 
Robert  are  darkly  implied ;  and  we  are  more  openly 
told  of  incessant  petty  struggles  among  his  Nobles,  and 
of  much  bloodshed  without  glory.    After  the  example 
of  Clovis,  neglected  by  the  Faineant  of  the  1st,  and  by 
all  the  Kings  of  the  lid  Race,  Hugh  Capet  established 
his  Court  at  Paris;  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
eminently  devout,  and  two  proofs  of  his  pious  temper 
are  greatly  extolled ;  one  that  he  converted  his  Palace 
into  a  Church  still  existing,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  another,  that  after  his  unction  at  Rheims, 
he  never  again,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  placed 
the  Crown  upon  his  brows.    This  abstinence  was  attri- 
buted by  his  enemies  to  a  consciousness  of  his  usurpa- 
tion ;  by  his  friends  to  humility  ;  or  to  belief  in  a  re- 
velation made  to  him  by  St.  Valerius,  that  the  Kingdom 
should  abide  in  his  Family  during  seven  Generations. 
The  discreet  King  imagined  therefore  that,  by  surrender- 
ing the  Regalia  in  his  own  person,  he  might  steal  a 
march  upon  Fortune  and  Prophecy  ;  and  by  escaping 
count  among  the  descents,  might  add  one  to  their  num- 
ber.  Mezeray,  with  that  fervid  loyalty  which  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  a  Historiographer  Royalj|  remarks 
that  Hugh  Capet  either  did  not  know,  or  else  had  for- 
gotten, that  "  seven  generations,"  in  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, is  equivalent  to  "  all  Ages,"  and  consequently 
that  the  Dynasty  which  he  founded  will  never  be  ex-  jjj,  death* 
tinct.    Hugh  died  in  his  filly-fifth  year,  leaving  one     A.  D, 
sou  and  three  daughters,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Denis.^  99*3. 


*  Cerlt  i»$p*ctUmt  tjdmtm,  cum  viiUlirtl  assart  Itantttc  t 
evrnU  m  wwdtiartntmr.  Will,  of  Malnubury,  p.  37, 

L.  t  vL  5. 
J  v.  37. 

\  It  Ubut  jtut,  however,  to  Meteray  to  remark,  that  hs  lost  his 
pennon  of  4000  lines  in  cerurquerice  of  nine  bold  expression*  in 
hi*  History.  It  waa  a  sordid  act  in  Colbert  to  dec-tire  him,  and  yat 
more  sordid  in  Louis  XIV.  to  permit  the  deprivation. 

•J  The  laborious  and  very  useful  author*  of  ths  Umrrrtal  !!.<- 
lory,  arc  sometime*  amusing  from  their  blunt  and  literal  homeliness, 
nun,  determining  the  surname  Capet  to  be  originally  a  asaVtf  »ef, 
they  interpret  it  Mttrhtad;  and  they  add  that  Hugh's  Consort, 
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ffafcr.     The  Reigns  of  Hugh  Capet  and  of  his  ion  and  s»ic- 
cessor  Robert,  belong  to  one  of  the  darkest  periods  not 
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onlv  of  French,  but  of  general  European  History  ;  and 
the  causes  of  this  obscurity  may  be  found  partly  in  the 
want  of  communication  between  men  of  different  Coun- 
tries, and  even  of  different  Provinces  in  the  same  Coun- 
try, and  the  consequent  absence  of  mutual  curiosity  as 
( to  their  respective  transactions  :  partly  in  the  nature  of 
(hose  transactions  themselves,  in  which  countless  petty 
interests,  and  scarcely  one  that  is  paramount  and  predo- 
minant, are  the  objects  to  be  contemplated."  National 
History,  in  truth,  did  not  exist  during  this  dark  period. 
Each  Feudal  Lord  maintained  a  stern,  separate  dominion, 
seldom  in  amicable  contact,  often  in  ferocious  collision 
with  surrounding  Chieftains :  and  the  King,  no  more 
thin  one,  and  not  always  the  most  powerful  of  their 
Body,  is  to  be  considered  as  their  titular  Head,  not  as 
the  Monarch  of  a  great  People.  From  this  confusion, 
not  bright  but  turbid,  we  must  be  content  to  glean  such 
few  personal  anecdotes  of  the  Prince  as  have  been  re- 
corded by  Monkish  diligence;  and  they  must  be  accepted 
as  illustrations  not  so  much  of  the  History  as  of  the 
»nners  of  the  times. 

The  first  years  after  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  were 
occupied  in  differences  with  the  Church,  which  proved 
that  the  little  authority  he  was  permitted  to  retain  by 
his  imperious  Vassals  could  be  still  more  closely  and 
painfully  curtailed  by  a  foreign  Spiritual  domination. 
The  Holy  See  continued  peremptorily  to  demand  the 
release  and  restoration  of  Arnulf,  the  deposed  Arch- 
bishop, still  detained  in  prison  as  the  bitierest  enemy  of 
brr<t  the  House  of  Capet  At  the  same  time,  a  marriage 
hrU  which  Robert  had  contracted  exposed  him  in  his  domes- 
tic relations  also  to  the  wrath  of  the  Papacy.  The  real 
motive  which  induced  the  violent  opposition  of  Gre- 
gory V.  to  Robert's  connection  with  Bertha,  widow  of 
EucJes,  Count  of  Btois,  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
King's  omission  to  seek  dispensation  from  the  Holy  See, 
after  he  had  received  it  from  theGallican  Bishops.  The 
pretest  urged  was  the  grievous  sin  of  transgressing  the 
forbidden  Canonical  degrees ;  for  the  King  had  hekl  as 
Sponsor,  at  the  Baptismal  Font,  one  of  Bertha's 
children  by  her  former  husband;  thus  contracting  a 
tie,  at  that  time  absurdly  esteemed  no  less  an  impedi- 
ment to  wedlock  than  positive  consanguinity.  This 
marriage,  probably,  was  one  of  affection,  for  it  was 
solemnized  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  widow's 
hand  became  free ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  Bridegroom 
hear  that  his  engagement  had  been  pronounced  inces- 
tuous by  the  Pope,  than  he  hastened  to  propitiate  him 
by  partial  abandonment  of  the  first  point  in  dispute ; 
restoring  Arnulf  to  freedom  (although  not  to  his  See) 
ifim-  *s  the  price  of  the  hoped  for  retention  of  Bertha.  But 
jdrd  the  Pontiff  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  conciliated.  As- 
>*g"7  sembling  a  Council  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  his  re- 
lation, the  Hid  Otho,  from  whose  sanction,  no  doubt, 
he  derived  increased  boldness,  Gregory  pronounced  that 
Robert  must  separate  himself  from  Bertha;  that  both 

Adelaide,  was  daughter  of  Guillauroe  Tatt  fEtemppt,  or  Mop. 
pait  !  What  third  term  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  conjunction  ? 
Velly  assign*  a  more  honourable  source  to  this  Family  name,  out 
'>3"'fi*  prvprt  tatt  grout  tttt,  el  an  fptri  tut  on*  nprU :  other*, 
he  iidJi,  derive  it  from  a  particular  cap  worn  by  Hugh.  In  the 
CAruwicM  Rryum  Frmtcomm  (np.  Bmururt,  %.  302.)  It  i>  said,  lie 
itctut  rst  futa  dum  jtivmit  csputia  mlrhat  aufrrrt  prr  /stfl 

•  These  causes  are  very  ably  followed  out  by  M.  de 
HUt.  4t$  Fhucbu,  part  xxx.  ch.  iii. 


must  perform  penance  during  seven  years  under  pain 
of  excommunication  ;  and  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tours 
who  gave  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  the  Bishops  who 
assisted,  should  be  suspended  till  they  had  tendered 
persona)  satisfaction  to  the  Apostolic  See.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  timidity  and  the  overweening  de- 
votion which  signally  marked  the  character  of  Robert, 
he  continued  firm  in  resistance  to  this  most  oppressive 
mandate ;  and  three  years  at  least,  if  not  twice  that 
number,  are  generally  believed  to  have  elapsed,*  before 
he  was  so  far  worn  down  by  the  sufferings  consequent 
upon  the  excommunication  of  himself  and  the  Interdict 
of  his  Kingdom,  as  to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the 
object  of  his  affections.  In  spite  of  the  discredit  some- 
times thrown  upon  the  nearly  contemporary  authorities 
which  relate  the  fearful  effects  of  the  Papal  Bulls,  we 
think  they  receive  confirmation  from  similar  passages 
in  History;  and  although  we  may  hesitate  to  believe 
that  Bertha,  horror-stricken  at  the  Pontifical  anathemas, 
was  delivered  of  a  Babe  whose  head  and  neck  in  all 
points  resembled  that  of  a  Goose.t  we  are  still  far  from  re- 
jecting that  part  of  the  statement  by  Cardinal  Damiano, 
which  affirms  that  Robert  was  shunned  as  one  accursed 
by  his  subjects ;  that  he  was  abandoned  by  all  but  two 
attendants,  who  provided  his  food  ;  and  that  even  these 
menials,  whom  fear,  bribes,  or  unconquerable  attach- 
ment detained  near  his  person,  purified  every  vessel 
from  which  the  King  and  Queen  had  eaten  or  drunk  by 
passing  it  through  the  fire.  J 

The  King  at  length  submitted  ;  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
was  wrung  from  him ;  and  the  beautiful  Constance,  (it 
is  doubted  whether  of  Toulouse  or  Provence.)  whom  he 
next  espoused,  was  not  of  a  disposition  likely  to  retain 
his  love.  Nevertheless,  although  by  no  means  increas- 
ing the  personal  happiness  of  the  Monarch,  this  con- 
nection  with  the  South  largely  contributed  to  refine  the 
manners  of  his  hitherto  rude  Court    Languedoc  and 
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•  Vaistette,  who  is  followed  in  VArl  it  I'rnjter  i 
trary  to  the  great  matt  of  authorities,  restrict*  the 
Robert  within  <mr  year. 

f  Ex  qti  tutcrpU  /Km,  ansermwm  per  omnia  ctthm  tl 
huh, Mem  {  (Damiani  Epitt.  ii  15.)  a  story  wholly  unnoticed  by  cou» 
temporaries.  //  n'g  ml  rim  it  momlrutux  data  Imle  etttt  affturt, 
it  the  well  known  and  witty  remark  of  Voltaire,  owe  Famdatt  itt 
Pup*,  tl  la  foMeut  d*  Km.  (S*r  let  Maw*,  ch.  39.) 

J  Damiano,  ml  tmpri.  M.  de  Sismondi  reject*  this  narrative  of 
Damiano,  who  wrote  within  fifty  year*  of  the  occurrences  which  he 
(elate! ;  and  he  think*  the  privation*  of  Robert  were  craftily 
heightened  by  the  Cardinal  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV-,  whom  in  a  future  page  of  thin  Chapter  we  shall  per- 
ceive engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Rome.  Strange  to  say,  the  most 
improbable  part  of  the  story,  the  monstrous  birth  imputed  to  the 
Queen,  is  nut  equally  doubted  by  M.  de  Sisroondi ;  who  suppose* 
that  bar  might  really  produce  some  such  e flirt  upon  a  sensitive 
mother.  But  if  the  Babe  be  once  admitted,  we  think  the  argument 
of  the  utter  destitution  of  the  Royal  Pair  is  strengthened 
fold ;  for  surely  it  must  have  been  punishment  not  only 
but  absolutely  inflicted,  which  operated  so  powerfully  on 
Bertha's  imagination.  T1j(j  most  learned  nn.i  acute  Historian  in  the 
Italian  Republic*  ha*  not  to  be  told,  that  300  yean  after  the  Inter- 
dict of  Franco  during  the  reign  of  King  Robert,  a  similar  Bull 
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issued  by  Clement  V  annihilated  for  the  time  the  entire  Comaerc 
of  Venice,  utterly  proscribed  her  from  cv-mmucoou  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  exposed  her  marin 
and  reduced  her  Citisens  to  <  „ 
unparalleled  self-devotion  of  Francesco  Dandolo,  (//  Cane,)  pro- 
cured remission  of  the  Pontifical  Censure*.  It  was  easy  for  tbo 
Senate  of  that  groat  Republic  to  defy  the  similar  thunder*  at  the 
Vatican,  launched  afterward*  in  the  mora  enlightened  days  of  too 
XV  11th  Century;  but  those  bolt*  were  Mirhcieolly  terribU  to  quell 
their  eouraga  and  drive  tbem  to  submission  in  the  XlVth ;  and 
therefore,  a  fortwri,  to  over  power  a  •upenstitioii*  King  of  France  Us 
the  Xlth. 
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Provence  were  the  chief  schools  of  that  chivalrous  de- 
votion to  the  Fair,  which  sheds  grace  o\er  the  otherwise 
stern  and  repulsive  features  of  these  iron  Ages;  and 
Music  and  Poetry,  and  whatever  else  was  then  known 
of  the  Arts  and  the  elegances  of  life,  were  cherished  in 
those  districts,  by  frequent  intercourse,  through  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  with  the  polished  Saraceus  of 
Spain.  Even  amid  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  ascetic 
Monks,  we  may  discover  that  Northern  France  reaped 
unnumbered  benefits  from  intermixture  with  those 
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cullivated  regions ;  and  Uie  bitter  reproofs  and  re- 
pinings  of  Glabrus  atford  a  lively  picture  of  the  Bar- 
barism endeared  to  him  by  long  habit,  the  invasion  of 
which  he  therefore  witnessed  with  anger  and  reluctance.* 

The  rude  proofs  to  which  the  patience  of  tlve  gentle 
Robert  was  exposed  by  the  capricious  violence  of  his 
new  Cousort  left  it  unimpaired ;  and  some  of  the  Anec- 
dotes recorded  of  his  meekness  place  him,  so  far  as  that 
quality  is  regarded,  quite  on  a  level  with  even  the  en- 
during and  philosophic  husband  of  the  Athenian  Xau- 
tippe.  Some  of  the  little  trickeries  to  which  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  Queen's  temper  reduced  him  are 
amusingly  related.  He  was  lavish,  as  it  seems,  in  alms- 
giving, and  whenever  he  bestowed  a  disproportionate 
bounty  on  a  beggar,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  discreet 
caution,  "Take  care  that  Constance  does  not  see  you  !"t 
On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  studded  his  lance  with 
silver  nails,  he  employed  a  mendicant  to  pull  them 
out  again,  giving  them  to  him  for  his  trouble,  and  ad- 
vising him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  Queen's 
clutches  ;  and  when  Constance  afterwards  observed  that 
the  lance  had  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  the  King 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  God  to  witness  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  A  ready  subterfuge 
on  all  occasions,  indeed,  relieved  the  conscience  of  this 
simple  and  confiding  Prince  from  the  burden  of  perjury, 
whether  committed  by  himself  or  by  others  ;  although 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  singular  precaution  by 
which  he  guarded  against  the  evil  consequences  of  that 
crime,  had  far  more  reference  to  the  welfare  of  other 
men's  souls  than  of  his  own.  Whenever  any  of  his 
Vassals  approached  to  pay  homage  and  tender  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  with  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the  fidelity 
which  experience  had  taught  him  was  too  likely  to  be 
violated,  he  presented  to  him  a  rich  crystal  reliquary,  as 
it  seemed,  enchased  with  gold,  upon  which  he  was  to  be 
sworn.  Especial  care,  however,  had  previously  been 
taken  not  to  inclose  any  holy  remains  within  that  costly 
receptacle  ;  and  the  sagacious  Casuist  believed  that  all 
who  perjured  themselves  upon  bis  empty  casket,  did  so 
without  sin,  and  consequently  without  hazard. 

The  easiness  of  this  Prince's  temper  too  often  de- 
generated into  weakness.  The  Poor  were  admitted  to 
his  banqueting  chamber  as  partakers  of  the  broken 
meaU,  and  they  did  not  always  requite  this  charity  with 
gratitude.    One  beggar  who  had  crept  under  the  table, 

•  Caprrunt  confiurrt  graltA  rjns<!rm  Iltginre  in  Francutm  cilt/ue 
ndmm  ak  Arttrnti  0  Aamitania  (Provence  was  awnetvme* 
Aquitaine,  Mrseray,  ii.  477.)  tummet  9mm  Mi«  mmuttmi, 
rl  wWr  datmrn,  arrmt  rt  quorum  p/udrru  imrmmpmti,  a 
pUit  mailt  mmdt/l,  ktttrumum  more  frarttu  ran,  eatiff  ft 
ocrrit  lirjHtnm.  (Glabra*  Rudulphua,  iii.  ad  Jin.  rtp.  Bouquet,  %.) 
11m  reader  cannot  fail  to  obtenre  that  the  erring  •nvimitioi  of  dim 
are  here  the  chief  object*  of  complaint ;  ami  ha  may  find  abundant 
par&ilr)*  111  tiic  di'iuuK-ULtioa*  of  our  ova  Puritan  Stub!***. 

4^  T)ii»  anecdote  and  I  hone  which  follow  rejatm£  to  King  Robert'* 
£»cU«t]r  of  temper,  are  borrowed  firum  Hrlgaldua  Fkniacwuda,  turn 
Rvberli  Rrgis,  c  8.  ««.  «».  Bouquet,  X. 
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and  who.  crouching  like  a  dog  at  Robert's  feet,  wu  fed  r™. 
from  his  plate,  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  Royal  y. 
mantle  an  ornament  of  gold  weighing  six  ounces.  The 
King  perceived  the  theft,  dissembled  his  kaoalttl^ 
permitted  the  escape  of  the  pilferer,  and  replied  to  the 
angry  remarks  of  Constance  when  she  discovered  the 
robbery,  that  the  poor  offender  doubtless  had 
need  of  the  gold  than  himself.  ]  □  a  similarly 
temper,  he  concealed  the  theft  of  a  consecrated  silver 
candelabrum,  which  a  priest,  in  his  very  presence, carried 
off  from  the  Altar ;  and  when  Constance  swore  by  the 
soul  of  her  Father  that  she  would  pluck  ouithe  rubber* 
eyes  if  he  were  detected,  the  King  privately  furnished 
him  with  money  from  his  own  purse,  to  remove  himseb' 
beyond  all  hazard  of  her  vengeance. 

Qualities  thus  soft  in  tlteir  nature  were  ill  adapted  to  Wr  fa 
the  maintenance  of  a  throne  founded  upon  recent  usur-  «**■* 
palion,  or  for  the  restraint  of  fierce  and  turbolent  "j^T 
Vassals;  and  it  is  without  surprise,  therefore,  that wt 
hear  of  a  lingering  war  in  which  Robert  was  engsgtd  ^ 
for  establishment  in  a  possession,  his  legitimate  right  to 
which  could  not  be  denied.  His  uncle,  Henry  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  dying  childless,  bequeathed  to  him  that 
territory,  which,  even  without  such  bequest,  according 
to  Feudal  usage,  would  have  reverted  to  the  Crows. 
The  Fief,  however,  was  perseveringly  contested  by  two 
other  claimants ;  and  notwithstanding  an  important  aid 
which  the  King  obtained  from  Richard  II.  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  most  faithful  and  powerful  of  his  kinsmen 
and  allies,  who  at  one  time  joined  him  with  more  than 
20,000  men,  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he  was  full; 
acknowledged  Lord  of  the  disputed  Province.'  Two 
incidents  during  this  protracted  struggle  are  characterise 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Age.  The  Convent  of  St. German  knda 
might  be  considered  the  key  and  citadel  of  Autem,  Ams% 
which  the  Royal  army  was  on  one  occasion  besieging; 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  Eccle- 
siastics in  his  Camp,  Robert,  as  if  inspired  with  &udd«i 
and  most  unusual  martial  ardour,  gave  orders  for  » 
assault  At  the  momentofthe  advance  of  the  stormuig 
party,  a  thick  haze  arose  from  the  river,  and  envelop 
the  holy  walls  iu  its  folds,  so  as  altogether  to  interrupt 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  garrisoD,  u 
was  affirmed,  retained  the  full  benefit  of  clear  daj. 
The  soldiers,  struck  with  a  belief  that  the  darkness 
proceeded  from  miraculous  intervention,  betook  them- 
selves to  hasty  flight,  and  abandoned  their  camp.t  I* 
another  instance,  a  more  fortunate  event  was  attributed 
to  a  supernatural  agency,  which  the  Monks  probably 
borrowed  from  the  down  fa  1  of  Jericho  before  the  rami' 
horns  of  Joshua.  The  Kin 
Musician,  and  no  small  porlio 

to  the  composition  of  Hymns,  which  were  regularly 
performed  in  the  Church  Service  under  his  own  imme- 
diate superintendence.  Having  invested  the  Castle  ot 
Avalon  without  success  for  more  than  three  months,  oa 
the  morning  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Hippolytus,  lor  whoa 

•  The  Fief  of  Burgundy  was  bestowed  oa  Robert'*  sees nJ  s"*j 
Henry  j  and  subsequently,  on  tba  accession  of  that  Prince  to  th« 
it  was  ciran  bv  bin  to  hi*  vaunorr  htutttcr,  Kohut,  the 


;\  i  accomplished ; 
time  was  devoted 


waa  iriran  byhiaa  to  bis  younger 
r, .under  uf  the  tirwt  Ru)*l  line  in  the  Ihwhv,  which  endured  n*  in* 
than  360  y«n  King  John  reunited  tha  »iiehy  to  the  Cream* 
IMi,  and  afterward,  pranted  it  lo  lit.  fourth  ion,  Fhitm  In*  Hardy. 
fuuiHtor  uf  the  si-ca»d  Royal  House  of  Burj^sndy,  »hica  ttnaiaaJtd 
■a  1477. 

f  tiutint*  Kodniphua,  (ii.  8.)  tha 
baUv  liluicqr..iiiittsd  Wj 

nod  'Et  it  fan  saJ  ixum. 


s.^u.e  .irih*«ity  •"«■ 
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he  professed  distinguished  esteem,  he  withdrew  to  St.  however,  was  speedily  removed  by  the  frank  and  gene- 
Denis,  in  order,  as  was  his  wont,  to  direct  the  Choir  rous  confidence  displayed  by  Henry.  Passing  the  river 
during  the  celebration  of  Mass.  The  Monk*  raised  the  one  morning,  with  too  few  attendants  to  excite  alarm, 
Hymn  Agnu*  Dei,  da  nobb  paetm  I  and  while  the  King  or  even  notice,  he  appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  French 
was  devoutly  leading  the  solemn  chant,  the  walls  of  Camp,  cordially  embraced  the  King,  assisted  with  him 
the  Castle,  which  doubtless  had  been  sufficiently  under-  at  Mass,  and  partook  of  his  repast.    This  confidential 


mined  beforehand,  fell  to  the  ground,  as  was  said 
spontaneously;  and  the  besiegers  entered  without  fur- 
ther resistance.*  The  Queen,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  that  ber  husband's  metrical  powers 
should  be  restricted  to  the  service  of  the  Saints,  and 
•he  one  day  playfully  begged  him  to  make  herself  his 
theme.  Not  long  afterwards  he  presented  her  with  a 
stave  commencing  0  Conslantia  Marly  rum  .'  and  her 
eye  resting  upon  her  own  name,  she  asked  no  further, 
and  felt  satisfied  that  she  was  the  object  whom  he  had 
celebrated. t 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  her  jealousy  had  not 
extended  beyond  the  canonised  dead !  Bui  in  order  to 
free  herself  from  the  growing  influence  which  a  Favourite 
was  establishing  with  the  King,  she  recklessly  perpe- 
(rated  a  foul  and  most  atrocious  murder.  Hugh  de 
***  Beau va is,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  beyond  his 
name,  by  a  studious  compliance  with  the  fancies  of  his 
weak  master,  which  were  seldom  used  to  meet  deference 
,  had  won  his  entire  confidence ;  and  secretly 
ged  him  in  nn  intention  which  he  cherished  of 


1108. 


visit  was  returned  on  the  morrow ;  the  Sovereigns  inter- 
changed presents,*  testified  great  marks  of  sincere 
mutual  esteem,  and  agreed  to  unite  their  arms  in  order 
to  do  justice  between  their  Vassals ;  an  enterprise  the 
completion  of  which  demanded  no  less  than  two  cam- 
paigns. It  was  perhaps  by  a  remembrance  of  the  chival- 
rous conduct  of  Henry  on  this  occasion,  w  Inch  was  not 
the  only  one  in  which  he  met  Robert  in  personal  confer- 
ence, that  Francis  I.  was  guided,  when,  in  later  times,  ho 
displayed  a  similarly  noble  and  confiding  spirit  on  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

But  we  must  turn  to  less  grateful  incidents.  During 
the  concluding  years  of  the  Xth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
Xlth  century,  the  Church  was  making  rapid  strides  to 
that  unlimited  dominion  of  which  ere  long  she  became 
so  fully  possessed.  One  of  the  reigning  fblhes  of  the  Supwititwn 
first-mentioned  period  was  a  belief  in  the  approaching  end  ofU* 
of  the  world  at  the  completion  of  the  first  Millennium 
of  the  Christian  Era.  During  the  second  portion,  i 
minds  were  fantastically  imbued  with  over 
superstitious  reverence  for  every  relic,  the  genuineness 
shaking;  off  the  domestic  tyranny  of  Constance,  and  re-  of  which  wan  inserted  by  the  crafty,  and  admitted  by  the 
calling  the  gentle  Bertha,  in  spite  of  the  remembered  credulous.  It  seemed,  we  are  told  by  Glabnnvf  &•  if 
wrath  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  were  a  general  resurrection  of  those  holy  pledges 
during  a  short  absence  of  the  Queen,  Bertha  was  not  which  after  long  concealment  were  simultaneously  re- 
actually  readmitted  to  the  Palace  and  her  former  rights,  vealed  to  the  Faithful.  Every  shrine  which  announced 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Constance,  stung  either  by  the  know-  its  possession  of  a  dry  bone,  a  withered  limb,  n  tattered 
ledge  that  she  had  been  thus  really  injured,  or  by  the  rag,  or  a  splintered  chip,  to  which  the  blindness  of  seal 
that  such  injury  was  impending,  armed   could  attach  imaginary  sanctity,  was  visited, 


twelve  trusty  retainers  of  her  uncle,  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
surprised  the  King  while  hunting  in  company  with  his 
Favourite,  and  laid  the  unhappy  Hugh  de  Beauvais 
dead  at  his  feet.  Robert,  says  the  Chronicler  Glabrus, 
was  rendered  melancholy  for  a  short  time  by  this  occur- 
rence ;  but  he  soon  reconciled  himself  to  the  Queen,  at 
i  Am  rft/fy.J 


The  mutual  outrages  of  the  Feudal  Lords  were  by   the  Monks,  whose 


and  enriched  by  the  powerful  of  the  Earth :  and  Robert 
and  his  Queen  were  among  the  most  active  who  tra- 
versed Europe  in  pilgrimages.    During  one  of  his 
devout  journeys  to  Rome,  the  King  placed  a  sealed  Rnberr* 
packet  upon  the  Altar  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  ofteriagin 
Vatican,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  those  Apostles.  th"VWtn' 
The  mysterious  offering  excited  great  expectation  among 


n 

1  -.nj 


no  means  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  France,  and  a 
seizure  of  the  City  of  Valenciennes  from  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  by  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  might  have 
involved  Robert  in  hostility  with  the  Crown  of  Ger- 
many, to  which  the  former  of  those  Nobles  was  Vassal, 
if  the  disposition  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Henry  II., 
had  not  been  governed  by  moderation  equal  to  his  own. 
An  interview  to  terminate  the  dispute  was  arranf 


cariosity  scarcely 


itself  till  the  morrow ;  and  their  disappointment  was 
proportionate  when  the  donation  wax  found  to  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  a  Hymn,  M  Cornelhit  Centurio" 
in  both  words  and  music  a  composition  from  the  Royal 
pen,  assisted  by  Guido  d'Arexso,  who  about  that  time 
had  invented  his  gamut. J 
iwn.      The  weakness  of  this  otherwise  good  and  gentle  Prince  Contndie- 
__ged   was  gradually  diverted  from  harmless  follies  to  purposes  tiom  ia  the 
between  the  two  Princes,  and  a  spot  near  Yboi,  in  Lux-  of  blood,  by  the  intolerance  of  his  Ecclesiastics  ;  and  jjjjjjj?** 
emburg,  on  the  bank  of  the  Meusc,  was  appointed  for  that  spirit  which  had  at  first  devoted  itself  to  indiacrimi- 
vjll.  rendezvous.    But  the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  Court   nate  almsgiving  ami  ambiguous  benevolence,  was  ulti- 
mately stimulated  to  the  detestable  excesses  of  a  fierce 
Religious  Persecution.    Were  it  not  for  the  many  simi- 
lar anomalies  in  human  character  which  daily  experience 
presents,  it  would  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  same 
Prince  could  condemn  those  who  differed  from  him  in 


etiquette,  on  this,  as  on  many  other  similar  occasions 
endeavoured  to  prevent  cordial  intercourse ;  by  whis- 
pering suspicions  of  probable  bad  faith;  and  by  im- 
plying that  the  Sovereign  who  should  first  cross  the 
river  would  thus  make  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of 
A  boat  moored  in  the  mid  current  was  pro- 
All 


•  CJtron 

f  Id.    J6,    JUaikeurtum  mmt  1/  n*y  «votY  nen  d*  b-m  ri  dirt  dt 

•ays  Vcily,  with  jo-e»tcr  truth  than  gallantry. 
I  J  ft  vtn  Rtr,  Acrt  al>fuami»  Irmport  tai,  facto  trulu  rftctiu, 


•  Ovt  of  the  numerous  auJ  Ten-  contlv  pifht  mutually  tcmien 
Ilvnry  contented  him*«)f  by  accepting  *  C°r7  ,l"  Oo*j>*li  to- 
nchi-4  with  (ToU  awl  precious  atones,  and  a  limikrly  ornamented 
R.-1  Kfuary  containing  a  tooth  of  tin  Martyr  Vicentiu*.  Hit  Caoaort 
took  a  pair  of  guklra  center*,  parti  auri 
Rodorphua,  iii.  3. 

C.  6.4>f>   Mmirpiel,  x.  p.  32. 
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merely  speculative  opinions,  to  the  most  excruciating 
of  all  deaths,  in  his  own  presence,  who,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  reign,  had  defrauded,  if  wc  may  so  say,  the 
scaffold  of  criminals  justly  due  to  its  vengeance.  It  is 
related  that  twelve  traitors  had  been  convicted  on  the 
plainest  evidence  of  plotting  his  assassination.  While 
awaiting  the  order  for  execution,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  pardoned  immediately  after  its  admi- 
nistration ;  the  King  at  the  same  lime  informing  their 
Judges,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  put  any  one  to 
death,  whom  his  and  their  common  master  had  thought 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  his  table.* 

The  first  cruelties  which  Bigotry  perpetrated  were, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  control  of  a  Government  so  feeble 
as  that  of  Robert,  and  indeed  received  countenance  from 
similar  outrages  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
consequence  of  a  false  rumour  that  a  profanation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  Khalif  Hakcm  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  Jews,  that  unhappy  race  of  outcasts  was  subjected 
to  every  variety  of  death  by  torture  which  ingenious 
cruelty  could  suggest ;  and  which  in  many  instances  was 
escaped  but  by  6uicide.t  All  Christians  were  interdicted 
from  trafficking  with  Hebrew  merchants  ;  and  Rainard, 
Count  of  Sens,  the  single  Noble  in  France  who  afforded 
them  protection,  was  himself  denounced  as  an  apostate, 
scofHngly  and  irreverently  taunted  as  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  proscribed  as  one  accursed,  whose  assassination 
would  be  meritorious.  Even  after  the  fury  which  hunted 
this  rejected  race  to  the  death  had  partially  subsided, 
they  were  still  held  up  as  objects  of  public  scorn,  con- 
tumely, and  abomination ;  and  among  the  established 
customs  which  marked  their  degraded  lot  was  one  long 
retained  at  Toulouse.  Every  Easter,  some  Jew  was 
placed  under  the  chief  porch  of  the  Cathedral,  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembled  and  exulting 
populace,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  defenceless  and  un- 
resisting, while  he  received  a  blow  on  the  cheek ;  for 
the  perpetration  of  which  cowardly  outrage  it  was  usual 
to  select  one  of  the  most  vigorous  among  the  townsmen. 
It  is  recorded  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  during  a 
visit  from  the  Viscomte  de  Rochechouard,  the  Civic 
authorities,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  their  noble  guest, 
appointed  his  Chaplain,  a  brawny  and  muscular  Priest, 
to  perform  the  unmanly  office  of  striker ;  and  so  furious 
was  the  blow  directed,  that  the  eyes  and  brains  of  the 
victim  were  dashed  out,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Cathedral.{ 

Not  many  yean  after  this  Persecution  of  the  Jews,  a 
Heresy  was  detected  at  Orleans,  in  which  the  notions 
inculcated  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  mainly  on  -ome  obscure  points 
relative  to  the  precise  nature  of  our  Lord  during  his 
Incarnation ;  and  other  similar,  dark  questions  equally 
transcending  the  powers  of  Reason.  They  were  re- 
presented, however,  to  the  ignorant  and  open-eared 
populace  in  far  more  odious  colours ;  and  the  new 
M  :     leans  or  Gnostics,  as  the  Heretics  were  termed, 


*  Helgaldus,  Pita  Roberti  Regit,  op.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  64. 
f  Commmi  on  at  mat  Orittiaoorum  count  in  dtcrtlmm  fit 
Judori  oh  illontm  lerrit  «W  ehUaiihu  fantUtnt  peUermhtr 
mniterti  odm  Aakiti,  erpulrx  de  ewitat&w,  fl/ii  gladtit  trueidati,  alii 
Jtumimbut  neeati,  divertitoue  mortix-m  genenbnt  tnlrrempti,  nomnmlli 
etiam  tete  divertd  ctrde  imteremertml.  ha  tctticrt  ml  dignS  de  eti 
ultiome  peracta  vis  pavei  eanan  in  trie  reperirentmr  Romano.  (Gla- 


'.  :,nn.o?  Bouquet,  x.  154. 


from  the  evil  report  of  which  even  the  Agapa?  of  the 

Primitive  Christians  did  not  escape ;  of  casting  into  the 
flames  the  infant  produce  of  their  incestuous  orgies; 
and  of  feeding  their  neophytes  upon  the  ashes  of  those 
unhallowed  sacrifices ;  which  were  believed  by  some 
hidden  virtue  and  mysterious  potency  to  bind  all  who 
partook  of  them,  indisscJubly  and  for  ever,  to  their 
damnable  profession. 

Maddened  by  the  dissemination  of  calumnies  thus 
atrocious,  the  Citizens  of  Orleans  were  preparing  to 
burst  the  gates  of  the  prison  to  which  some  of  these 
Sectaries  had  been  committed,  when  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Robert  and  his  Queen  interrupted  their 
violence.  The  death  by  popular  fury  which  the  mise- 
rable victims  did  but  narrowly  escape,  was  now  ex- 
changed for  the  legalized  and  regulated  torture  or  the 
stake  ;  and  thirteen  human  beings  were  burned  alive  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court  assembled  as  to  a  Festival. 
Among  the  sufferers  was  a  venerable  Monk  who  had 
once  filled  the  high  office  of  Confessor  to  the  Queen ; 
and  Constance,  forgetful  alike  of  the  gentleness  of  her 
sex,  of  the  majesty  of  her  exalted  station,  of  the  close 
Spiritual  ties  which  had  formerly  linked  her  to  the 
dying  Ecclesiastic,  and  of  the  promptings  of  ordinary 
pity,  stood  up  when  the  devoted  band  moved  forward  to 
execution,  and  aiming  at  the  aged  Stephen,  as  he  passed 
her,  with  the  ornamented  knob  of  a  cane  which  it  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time  for  ladies  to  carry,  struck  out  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  vaunted  the  ferocious  act  as  a  triumph 
of  Religion  over  natural  affection.* 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  spirit  so  stirring  and  ambitions 
as  that  of  Constance  would  allow  her  husband  to  omit  in 
her  own  Family  an  important  ceremonial  for  which 
prescription  might  now  almost  be  pleaded ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, at  her  instance,  Robert  associated  his  eldest 
sou  Hugh  in  government  with  himself.  The  youth  at 
the  time  of  his  Coronation  had  scarcely  completed  his 
tenth  year ;  yet  before  he  had  passed  five  more,  the 
avarice  of  his  mother,  and  the  general  neglect  which  ha 
encountered  at  Court,  drove  him  into  open  outrages. 
His  Kingship,  he  said,  produced  nothing  to  him  but 
meat  and  clothing  ;t  he  demanded  a  partition  of  power 
as  well  as  of  titles ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
turbulent  band  of  followers  he  pillaged  the  estates  of  his 
Royal  Parents.  Robert  in  the  first  instance  turned  to 
his  Ecclesiastics  for  advice  and  consolation  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived with  his  wonted  meekness  a  bitter  reproof  which 
brought  to  remembrance  his  own  past  breaches  of  filial 
duty,  and  warned  him  that  the  similar  acts  under  which 
he  was  now  suffering  were  no  more  than  retributive.  J 

*  Gei/a  Sgnadi  Aureiianmu*,  op.  Bouquet,  s.  539.  when 
the  following  auiet  note;  ettlpanda  tami  tm  hoe  Coattan 
Vettjr  aim  passe*  by  the  cava**  deed  of  Constance  witho 
lion,  and  content!  himself  with  explaining,  aa  Bouquet  doe*  i 
a  note,  the  fashion  of  her  caoe  i  Trite  itmt  oicn  la  mod*  farmi  let 
Dam  ft  de  amaliU  ;  taulet  par  tat  eat  de  petite*  eamnet  legem,  dam"  I* 
pomme  pour  tordinairt  itwt  tract  de  la  JSgnrt  tie  yvf/qur  etiram. 
(i.  450.)  If  the  inslruriniit  mtrv  no  more  than  one  petite  eamte 
legcre,  tha  blow  mult  hare  been  inflicted  with  no  unall  fury,  and  It 
ii  not  |K>*»iLle  that  ill  fatul  effect  could  exceed  the  brutal  ioltouoo 
of  the  striker. 

f  Cemem  it  mil  dominii  rei  prcu/tarit  pr  otter  victim  et  vettitwa  ear 
regno  ande  comnatut  futt  pout  tnamiare,  carpit  earde  tritttm,  alpe 
apud  Pal  rem  ut  ei  qmppium  dimmii  ktrgiretw  amour  n.  Qw4o*e 
Mater  eomperient,  ut  eral  ararumwta,  marttxpu  mutgiUrn,  Jtcri 
rmitetu  tamper  cotmtiu  atqme  matedtetu  juvrnem  lacruciat. 
Glabrus  Kolulphus,  iii.  9. 

J  Se*  p.  5-ilX  It  was  »n  AbW  of  Dijon  who  thus  awakvntM  Robert's 

que  Patn  ae  Matria  letlialormm  in  ImA  jmx^Me;  ouotZw,  ia!,a  tmi 
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%ixj.  It  wis,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  unworthy  conduct 
n-> /—• '  that  on  the  demise  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  Robert 
Fines    declined  not  only  for  himself,  bat  for  his  son  also,  the 
*•  »•    Crown  of  Italy  tendered  to  his  acceptance  by  the  restless 
Lombards.    However  greatly  tempted  by  a  prospect  of 
ta     the  recovery  of  Lorraine,  if  he  embarrassed  Conrad  II. 
L  *•    whom  the  Germanic  Body  had  already  chosen  as  their 
Jjf-   King,  by  a  struggle  in  Italy,  he  had  sufficient  discretion 
'         to  refuse  the  glittering  offer  ;  and  the  activity  soon  ex- 
>jtaef   hibited  by  the  new  Monarch  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
^      determination.    Hugh  died  in  the  following  year;*  of 
*•  »•    the  three  remaining  sons  of  the  King  of  France,  Eudes 
1024.   was  too  imbecile  for  public  functions ;  and  the  wishes  of 
Constance  opposed  the  legitimate  claims  of  Henry,  in 
^'       order  to  secure  the  advancement  of  her  favourite  and 
.'J*.'    younger  son  Robert.    Henry,  as  she  declared  with  little 
[xni^n  regard  to  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  and  as  most  of 
(Hatf.  the  Bishops  uncourteously  repeated  after  her,  was  per- 
a.  b.    ftdtous,  indolent,  and  effeminate,  and  in  his  neglect  of 
1H7.   the  Laws  strongly  resembled  his  Falher.t    For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Robert  persevered  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  Queen,  and  Henry  received  the  Regal 
title ;  the  possession  of  which  he  soon  abused  not  less 
disgracefully  than  his  predecessor.    So  grievous  were 
the  outrages  committed  by  himself  and  his  brother,  (who, 
in  spite  of  their  recent  opposition,  were  now  leagued 
together  for  purposes  of  violence,  and  to  curb,  as 
they  affirmed,  the  insolence  of  their  Mother,)  that  Ro- 
bert was  compelled  to  take  the  field  and  repress  them 
by  a  more  than  Civil  War  t    The  afflicted  Monarch 
did  not  long  survive  this  unnatural  struggle ;  he  died  at 
Melun,  while  on  a  Pilgrimage,  leaving  behind  him  a 
far  justcr  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Gentit  than  to  that  of 
the  iVite.  by  which  he  is  sometimes  not  very  appro- 
priately distinguished^ 

The  unnatural  enmity  of  Constance  against  her  son 
Henry  displayed  itself  with  fresh  vehemence  after  his 
accession ;  and  so  formidable  was  the  opposition  which 
she  at  first  succeeded  in  exciting,  that  the  young  King 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  a  handful  of  attend- 
ants in  the  Court  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  at 
Fescamp.  That  faithful  ally  was  prompt  in  affording 
succour ;  Henry  reentered  hia  Kingdom  triumphantly, 
chased  his  opponent  at  every  point  of  attack,  and 
obliged  Constance  to  negotiate.  The  proud  spirit  of 
the  Queen  sank  under  disappointment  and  humiliation, 


and  her  death*  within  a  month  after  the  signature  of 
this  compulsory  Treaty,  confirmed  Henry  on  his  throne, 
at  the  price  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  territory  in 
return  for  the  Norman  assistance. t  During  this  strug- 
gle, and  for  some  time  after  its  termination,  France  was 
afflicted  with  a  hideous  and  most  overwhelming  cala- 
mity, the  horrors  of  which  are  minutely  and  painfully 
detailed  by  a  contemporary  writer.    For  a  year  before 
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Hugh,  preserved  bjr 
ltuliam  art-  strongly 


•  ut  jot  prvmrrti 
VeDjr  also  is  tot  dolmens  on  the  lew  of  Hugh  j  who  do  doubt 
obtained  from  the  Monks,  but  with  null  app«ar.ince  of  dVnrt,  the 
title  of  It  Grand  I  We  know  little  more  of  him  thee  that  he  and 
at  eighteen  yean  of  age,  having  spent  between  three  and  four  in 
robbing  his  fr'dlher  and  Mother ;  and  that  Utterly  ho  bwarae  devout. 

y  StwnUalortm,  ntgnem,  miiiem,  in  nfglijemdo  jtcrr  patnMO- 
lurum.    Odolricm  Kptuc.  Aurrlianrnsn,  ap.  Houipiet,  X.  504. 

1  B<U*m  ptuqmm  GvUt.  Glabra.  Sodolphoa,  ui.  9.  Had  the 
Monk  read  Lucan  f 

%  Before  hia  death,  Robot  viaited  many  holy  placet,  and  at  Gla- 
brae affirms,  performed  naroeroue  curat,  especially  on  leper*.  This 
«  the  first  record  of  the  virtue  of  the  Royal  touch,  absurdly  claimed 
for  the  King*  of  Franc?  no  W»  than  for  thoie  of  England.  I'hilip 
I.  aaid  to  have  luat  that  gift  on  account  of  hi.  incout 
lMppilyitwMrejtoredlolustncc^ora.  VeJly,  i.  544. 
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the  death  of  Robert,  the  Kingdom  had  been  alarmed  by  £££  F*" 
continually  repeated  menaces  of  approaching  Scarcity,  and  A  *  D, 
the  total  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1032  at  length  brought 
Fumine  to  extremity.  Precautionary  measures,  even  if 
they  had  been  understood,  or  could  have  been  practised 
during  the  infancy  of  French  commerce,  would  now 
have  been  unavailing,  for  all  Europe  was,  in  various 
degrees,  similarly  visited.  The  facts  which  Glabrus  re- 
cords are  probably  exaggerated ;  for  the  theme  of  misery 
was  too  well  suited  to  the  false  eloquence  of  a  Mo- 
nastic Chronicler  to  escape  without  Rhetorical  engraft- 
ments;  still  he  would  not  have  ventured  upon  the 
extraordinary  narrative  which  he  presents,  without  much 
authority  to  support  him ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
believing,  that  the  main  texture  of  his  story  is  woven 
from  truth. 

All  classes  indifferently,  we  are  told,  were  exposed  to  Narrative 
similar  and  equal  privations,  and  the  price  of  food,  if  j^'j"^ 
any  scanty  portion  of  it  could  be  found,  depended  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  vendor.  Herbs,  weeds,  and  roots 
gave  but  little  relief  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they  were 
quickly  exhausted,  and  Nature,  raging  fur  sustenance, 
preyed  on  diet  the  most  unnatural.  The  strong  seized 
the  weak,  tore  them  piecemeal,  and  devoured  their 
limbs.  The  sacred  ness  of  hospitality  was  violated,  and 
the  entertainer  stole  the  life  of  the  guest  beneath  his 
roof,  in  the  hope  of  supporting  his  own.  Children  were 
enticed  by  toys  and  caresses  to  remote  spots  in  which  no 
eye  could  witness  their  massacre  ;  the  graves  themselves 
were  ransacked  for  their  foul  and  mouldering  contents ; 
and,  as  if  the  revolting  traffic  had  been  publicly  autho- 
rized, human  flesh  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market 
ofTonnerre.  Those  who  would  have  purchased  and 
partaken  secretly,  dared  not  forgive  the  open  i 
sion  of  this  execrable  crime ;  the  perpetrator  was 
demned  to  the  flames,  and  the  stock  on  his  shambles 
was  buried;  but  a  famishing  wretch  disinterred  the 
treasure  by  night,  was  seized  during  his  horrible  ban- 
quet, and  perished  at  the  same  stake.  Near  a  Church 
in  the  Forest  of  Macon,  stood  a  small  and  solitary 
cottage,  by  the  road  side,  presenting  itself  oppor- 
tunely for  travellers.  It  could  admit  but  very  few 
at  once,  yet  seldom  did  a  night  pass  that  its  lodg- 
ing was  unoccupied.  Two  visitors,  one  evening,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  were  preparing  for  repose,  when  the 
attention  of  the  latter  was  attracted  by  that  which 
seemed  a  human  bead,  partially  concealed  in  a  dark 
corner  of  their  chamber.  Further  examination  re- 
vealed yet  greater  horrors;  till  apprehensive  of  some 
danger,  although  they  scarcely  understood  its  precise 
nature,  the  terrified  pair  attempted  escape  from  the 
slaughter-house ;  and  were  nearly  overpowered  by  its 

•  EUtftd  initrrit  i  St.  DmU  mlf>ri$  d«  Am  ton  man  dent  Hit 
avou  amiinmd/cmnt  tronlli  U  rrjnu,  aayi  Velly  ;  not  aa  it  strms 
quite  without  a  misgiving  that  •he  would  not  even  then  lie  alto- 
gether quiet 

f  Henry  ceded  the  Vexin  a*  a  Fief  to  Robert ;  it  embraced  (he 
'  between  the  Owe  and  the  Ente,  thin  bringing  the  Normans 
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•,  who  already  deemed  them  his  prey.  When  the 
Officers  of  Justice  searched  the  premises,  xarious  muti- 
lated remains  of  no  less  than  etgbt  and  forty  bodies 
were  discovered.  Men,  women,  and  children  liad 
been  murdered,  aud  partially  devoured  by  this  Cannibal, 
who  was  instantly  hurried  to  execution.*  Such,  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  extraordinary  recital  of  Glabrus, 
who  adds,  that  the  crop  of  the  year  1033,  as  if  to  atone 
for  recent  failures,  produced  a  return  fivefold  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  harvests;  and  thus  terminated  the 
long  sufferings  of  the  starving  population.  If  we  have 
expressed  any  suspicion  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  above 
particulars,  our  doubts  have  arisen  solely  from  their 
astounding  nature;  for  the  general  good  faith  of  the 
Chronicler  by  whom  they  are  avouched  is  uniiopeached. 
It  may  be  remembered,  also,  that  our  own  time*  and 
our  own  Country  have  produced  a  trade  iu  wholesale 
slaughter,  probably  exceeding  in  its  fearful  and  un- 
known extent  that  of  the  Forest  of  Macon  ;  that  the 
commission  of  soma  of  these  murders  has  been  sub- 
stantiated in  a  Court  of  Justice;  and  that  the  men  of 
blood  by  whom  they  were  enacted,  were  prompted,  not 
by  the  intolerable  gnawing*  of  exhausted  Mature,  but  by 
a  sordid  and  miserable  thirst  for  gold. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  most  salutary  institu- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages  was  established  by  the  activity 
of  the  Clergy.  So  early  as  the  year  994,  after  the 
ravages  of  a  Pestilence  in  Limousin  and  Aquitaine,  the 
chief  Feudal  Lords  had  engaged  to  abstain  from  pri- 
vate warfare  ;  and  this  Peaet  of  God,  as  it  was  called, 
although  hourly  violated  alter  the  first  terror  of  the 
calamity  from  which  it  arose  had  subsided,  continued  to 
be  sedulously  and  earnestly  preached  by  the  Eccle- 
siastics. The  late  Famine  awakened  its  remembrance 
among  the  Laitv ;  and  Provincial  Councils  were  held 
in  which  the  Prelates  solemnly  anathematized  all  its 
transgressors,  and  declared  that  their  everlasting  portion 
should  be  with  Cain,  Judas,  I>athan,  and  Abiram. 
But  the  terrors  of  Excommunication  passed  away  from 
memory  even  sooner  than  those  of  Famine ;  and  iu  a 
few  years  the  effect  of  the  Councils  was  seen  far  more 
in  an  increase  of  perjury  among  those  who  had 
to  observe  the  Peace,  than  in  a  diminution  of  viol 
wrong.  By  a  dexterous  modification  of  the  too 
ful  curb  which  they  hud  at  fust  attempted  to  impose 
upon  human  passions,  the  Clergy  ultimately  attained 
their  object ;  and  the  Peaet  of  God,  which  hud  become 
a  dead  letter,  assumed  vigour,  extent,  and  somewhat 
of  permanency  when  exchanged  for  the  Truer  of  God. 
By  this  compact  it  was  not  pretended  that  War  should 
be  abolished,  but  it  was  regulated  and  humanized.  The 
chief  provisions  forbad  every  military  operation  and 
every  deed  of  blood,  either  public  or  private,  between 
sunset  on  Wednesday  and  sunrise  on  Monday;  thus 
allotting  no  more  Uian  three  days  and  two  nights  in  each 
week  to  the  pa&siou  of  destructiveness.  Certain  Festi- 
vals and  Holy  Seasons,  according  to  the  several  usages 
of  particular  Provinces,  increased  the  sum  of  tranquil- 
lity ;  Churches  anil  Cemeteries  with  a  precinct  of  thirty 
paces  around  them,  provided  they  were  neither  fortified, 
nor  prostituted  to  any  abutet  of  sanctuary,  were  held 
inviolable ;  so  also  were  the  persons  of  Religious  of 
both  sexes  and  of  labourers  iu  husbandry;  and  tire  and 
pillage  were  averted  from  flocks,  herds,  standing  crops, 
stacks,  granaries,  and  implements  of  Agriculture.  These 


enactments  were  enforced  not  only  by  a  denunciation  of  Tnnn. 
Spiritual  censures,  but.  in  some  instances,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  armed  Police— Papala.  or  Patade — 
supported  by  contribution  ;  aud  a  belief  was  diligently 
iuculcated  that  infraction  of  the  Truce  would  be  visited 
by  a  most  terrific  disease,  le  mat  da  Ardent*,  or  le  feu 
*acrv ;  which  is  said  to  have  racked  the  joints  and  en- 
trails as  by  ftre,  or  to  have  dismembered  the  limbs 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  upon  which  it  seized. 
The  independent  Provinces  of  France  readily  acceded 
to  this  Pacific  Code  but  Henry  deemed  it  an  infraction 
of  his  prerogative  ,  and  declared  that  his  Vassals  needed 
no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  authority 
of  their  Sovereign.  Seldom  has  any  Sovereign  reigned 
in  whom  authority  was  less  respected  !* 

The  characters,  indeed,  of  Henry  I.  and  of  the  ally 
by  whom  he  had  regained  his  Crown  were  most  strongly 
contrasted.    While  the  former  slumbered  inglorionsly 
on  the  throne  of  France,  Robert  of  Normandy  exhi- 
bited an  undaunted  vulour.au  unbounded  liberality,  and 
a  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  well  denoted  by  either  of 
the  titles  which  History  lias  annexed  to  his  name.  fit 
Diable  or  le  Magni/ique.1    He  had  already  restored  to 
their  dominions  a  Count  of  Flanders  and  a  King  of 
France  ;  and  his  protection  was  afterwards  extended  to 
his  kinsmen,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Princes,  expelled  from 
their  throne  by  Canute  the  Dane.    The  armament, 
however,  destined  for  the  iuvaskin  of  Brilnin  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  ami  in  the  ycur  aAer  that  failure, 
bis  restless  spirit,  exchanging  the  euthusiasra  of  arms 
for  that  of  devotion,  prompted  him  to  join  the  herd  of 
Pilgrims  thronging  to  Jerusalem.    It  is  not  impossible 
that  secret  stings  of  conscience  furnished  an  additional 
stimulus  to  that  exercise  of  piety  ;  aud  that  the  sudden 
death  of  Richard  III.,  his  Brother  and  predecessor, 
may  be  nscribed  with  truth  to  the  poisoied  cup  which  it 
was  whispered  that  Robert  had  administered.  His 
Barons  viewed  the  proposed  departure  with  alarm, 
complained  that  he  would  leave  them  without  a  head. 
"  By  my  faith,"  replied  the  Duke,  "I  will  not  leave  you 
without  a  head.    I  have  a  little  Bastard  who,  by  God's  j£^]^a 
will  grow  up  in  due  season;  and  if  you  will  u'r'L 
js  choice  of  him,  I  will  associate  him  in  the     A>  „. 
my  successor."     Harlette,  daughter  of  a  io35. 


Duchy 


Tanner  at  Falaise,  had  borne  to  Robert  a  child,  at  that 
time  seven  years  of  age ;  and  the  Normans,  because, 
as  they  said,  it  suited  them  so  to  do,  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  this  boy,  William,  the  future  Conqueror  of 
England.  His  Father,  having  accomplished  his  vow. 
died,  while  on  his  return,  at  Nice  in  Blthynia,  Waving  j.Uj-  l. 
his  possessions  to  the  doubly  uncertain,  rule  of  a  ~ 


The  claims  of  the 


•  For  the  Trier  of  G»H,  we*  pp.  S/e.  463.  of  tab  volume  ;  Da 
Can**,  Glam.  ad  p.  Terra  ;  awl  M.  it  Siswondi,  Uut.  in  frafmt, 
vol.  it.  part  in.  ch.  ».  p.  'i4A 

t  VeUjr  think*  thai  " 
the  seventy  with  which  he 
favour  of  Heury  II. 

;  Robert  •trues  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  his  Chitflua 
lit  Villain*,  with  whom  he  had  danced  at  an  entertainment  ia  her 
Fatbsr-l  Cattle,  signified  to  his  host  a  wiah  that  tho  partnership  of 
the  evening  should  not  terminate  with  the  BaH ;  a  request  which, 
aceordicg  to  the  cross  fashion  of  Ihs  tarsn,  a  Vassal  ■steamed  a 
compliment  from  his  Lord.  Tho  Father,  hoarier,  willing  to  pre- 
serve his  Daughter's  honour,  Mitiiliti.ii.-d  in  her  placn  tho  fair  lLu> 
lettr.  nothing  loth  at  the  exchange ;  and  who  so  far  mastered  Ihs) 
Duke's  atfecnons,  M  not  to  far)  alarm  at  the 
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misrht  be  expected ;  and  many  of  the 
Chieftains  threw  off  their  recently 
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Prom  his  eighth  to  his  twentieth  year  William  main- 
tained an  incessant  straggle  for  his  rights,  deriving 
advantage  far  more  from  the  mntnal  jealousy  of  bis 
Barons,  which  prevented  union  and  co-operation,  titan 
from  the  uUnclnnentof  any  of  them  to  his  own  person. 
But  his  great  talents  and  activity  developed  themselves 
with  increasing  years.  The  King  of  France,  at  first 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  and  temporizing  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  distractions  of  Normandy,  at 
length  assisted  the  son  of  his  former  tried  and  faith ful 
friend,  und  led  his  succours  in  person  to  the  field. 
Snme  early  successes  and  a  few  severe  examples  struck 
terror  among  the  insurgents,  and  this  was  increased 
by  a  decisive  victory  at  Vol  de  Dunes,  in  which  Henry 
is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  unhorsed.  The 
Burghers  of  Aleneon.  who  had  refused  the  young  Dufofs 
caramons,  and  suspended  raw  hides  from  their  ramparts 
in  mockery  of  his  birth,  paid  in  blood  for  that  insult 
after  alien-  capture ;  and  few  other  towns  opposed  his 
progress.  Gleams  bright  whh  future  hope  now  danwed 
William  from  England,  where  the  marked  atlech- 
of  the  childless  Confessor  seemed  to  assure  his 
own  adoption  ;  and  in  looking  round  for  a  Consort,  his 
chief  design  was  to  render  his  present  established  power 
in  his  hereditary  dominions  more  available  for  the 
great  foreign  enterprise  which  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
was  near  at  hand.  The  daughter  of  the  opuleut  Count 
of  Flanders  had  openly  avowed  that  she  never  would 
dishonour  herself  by  a  union  with  u  Bustard  ;  but  whan 
William  a  waited  her  at  the  Church  door  of  Bruges  on 
her  return  from  Mass,  and  wooed  her  in  true  Alusco- 
with  fists,  heels,  and  spur-rowels,  so  as  to 
6nement  to  her  bed,  the  tender-hearted  or 
terror-stricken  Matilda  no  longer  refused  consent,  and 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  by  marriage  with  her  became 
nephew  of  the  King  of  France.- 

But  a  fresh  dispute  with  one  of  his  Vassals,  to  whom 
Henry  granted  protection,  involved  William  in  hostili- 
ties with  his  ancient  ally  ami  new  kinsman.  The  Duke, 
a  staunch  Feudalist  at  heart,  left  no  means  untried  *o 
avoid  personal  encounter  with  hie  Sovereign;  and  in 
the  first  campaign  he  ao  manoeuvred  as  to  defeat  single 


(CAtmmm  Aiberici  Trhun  Pentium  ad  can.  lOtf.  .p.  Bouquet,  xi. 
35U.)  William  of  Alahmhury  wy»,  that  it  was  the  dancing  of 
Uarlettc  herself  which  enchanted  this  Duke  ;  ami  addi,  that  the 
Bastard  of  Normandy  early  manifested  hie  warlike  prppensitwe. 
At  th«  very  moment  of  hi*  birth,  he  caught  up  one  at  the  rushes 
with  which  the  apartment  wan  atrewed,  aud  grasped  and  hrandislied 
it  lilt*  a  sword.  The  Gossip*  hailed  the  omen,  mid  the  Midwife 
prophesied  that  the  Child  would  hereafter  l>e  a  King.  ( De  Gettit 
Krg.  Ana  iii.  1.)  It  haa  been  left  to  Elymology  to  rev« 
Conjugal  wrongs  of  tho  sister  of  Canute,  the  lawful  wi£b  i 
Robert ;  and  it  haa  been  aomaiimss  thought,  although  iaeorrectl^. 


e,  by  a  jJigbt  change,  has 
r_eneric  term  liar/nt. 
•  Ad^U-,  the  Mother  of  Mat'dda,  was  a  Miter  of  Henry  I.  "WH- 
Kam'a  courtship  i»  thua  related  in  the  Chrmuam  Tarmtieiue  (ap. 
Binitywet,  si  d4s.)  Tame  Gsi/rWavis,  JJmx  iYoTsnasMhr,  Ma4jtlidamx 
Jii*im-RmidminCbmiiu  Jfottdrim  duxtt  in  uxomn  in  Aimc  moduat. 
Cum  ipsa  a  Voir*  luo  de  tpn/im  rm'piendti  trpim  rogaretur,  eigne 
Gmlktmuu  Normtuuuctu  a  J\ttrr,  qui  rum  kmga  lew  pur'  nnlrieral, 
prat  a/tu  laadaittnr,  rttpvndtt,  nungmim  Salhtm  recipere  te 
manlam.  au.lilo,  Gmlktmni  Dux  c/oiw  apud  llnijii,  urn 

puelta  mortdnUnr,  cum  pauen  acctkral,  earmjie  rrgredtrntrm  ah 
BecimA  pnonu,  ca/aktu,  algne  cntcarduti  trrterel  alone  «u.'«ya/, 
nrgnr  ntcrmta  raw  in  patriam  rtmeai.  (fie  facia,  purUa  duknt  ad 
Uelmm  drtnkal  ;  ad  auam  Paler  vemeiu  tllatn  de  tpaiuo  reripienda 
inlcrngat  tt  regain! ;  y»<r  respondent  di*il  te  nunguam  habere 

Sormaani*  ;  gnod  el  factum  at. 


divisioos  of  the  Roysl  army,  and  to  compel  Henry  to 
retire  without  a  general  engagement.  Four  years  after- 
wards the  King  of  France  renewed  his  irruption  with 
similar  ill  success  ;  and  when  in  the  fullowiug  Spring, 
on  proceeding  to  associate  his  eldest  sou  with  himself 
in  the  Crown,  lie  felt  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with 
his  closest,  his  most  powerful,  and  therefore  his  most 
dangerous  neighbour,  he  was  cheerfully  met  hall-way  iu 
his.  amicable  DruDosilionti. 

The  son  for  whom  Henry  thus  anxiously  prepared 
succession  was  his  issue  by  Anne,  daughter  of  .lenoslaus. 
Czar  of  Russia,  a  Prince  of  eminent  distinction  among 
Barbarians,  whose  existence  had  become  kuown  to  the 
Court  of  France  through  the  rejection  of  the  proffered 
hand  of  this  very  Princess  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
The  King  of  France  had  already  lost  one  Bride  to  whom 
he  was  affianced,  and  another  with  whom  his  nuptials 
had  been  completed ;  and  beginning  to  decline  iu  years  he 
was  still  childless.  Attributing  his  former  domestic 
sorrows  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  account  of  engage- 
ments contracted  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  re- 
solved to  espouse  a  Princess  so  remote  that  all  hazard 
of  consanguinity  must  be  esca|>ed.  Three  sons  were 
the  produce  of  this  union ;  and  Philip,  now  crowned, 
had  attained  only  his  seventh  year.  But  the  ceremony 
was  by  no  means  premature,  for  Henry  died  in  live  fol- 
lowing Summer.  His  Physician  had  given  him  medi- 
cine for  slight  indisposition,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
drink  while  under  its  in  fluence ;  he  disobeyed,  and  life 
was  the  forfeit  of  his  rashness.* 

The  reign  of  Philip  i.,  longer  than  that  of  any  King 
of  France  who  preceded  him  except  Clotaire,  than  that 
of  any  of  his  successors  except  Louis  XIV.,  however 
proline  in  great  men,  was  eminently  inglorious  so  far  us 
regarded  himself.  But  it  is  of  himself  chiefly  that  it  is 
our  business  to  treat  in  this  place  ;  for  both  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  struggle  between  the  Emperors 
and  the  Holy  See,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  England,  demand  a  separate  notice.  Of  the 
two  Brothers  of  the  late  King,  Eudes,  if  still  living,  was 
forgotten  in  imbecility,  Robert  passed  an  obscure  and  in- 
active existence  in  his  Duchy  of  Burgundy.  The 
widowed  Queen,  born  in  a  fur  distant  Country,  and 
without  connections  in  France,  was  consequently  with- 
out influence  also ;  and  still  in  the  flower  of  her  youth, 
she  seemed  likely  to  contract  (as  she  soon  did  contraclt) 
new  relations,  which  might  diminish  her  paramount 
interest  for  the  welfare  of  ber  son.  Among  his  nearest 
kindred,  therefore,  no  fit  guardian  could  be  provided 
for  the  infant  King,  and  the  long  minority  of  a  Boy, 
scarcely  in  his  eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
required  a  prudent  and  powerful  tutelage.  Henry  ac- 
cordingly, before  his  death,  had  named  to  that  office  a 
Prince  of  unblemished  faith,  valour,  and  discretion, 
Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  his  Brother  iu  law ;  with 
the  manifest  intention,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  his  own 
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*  Hn  writer  of  the  Cnromcan  Amdtgaveme ,  from  which  an 
extract  is  given  by  Bouquet,  (x.  17G.)  tells  the  truth  of  Kuhert  II. 
end  Henry  I,  which  is  much  disguised  by  other  contemporaries, 
and  even  by  some  later  Historians.  Hex  (Mayo)  nmml  cum 
Jlcbsrto,JUia  law,  fuesa  vidtvuu  ipti  inrrliuimi  regnanlem,  a  anjnt 
ignavti  nrqu*  prmtttu  UenritMl  Begatut,  JUSm  ejul  dt general. 
Labbc,  who  first  edited  this  Chronicle  from  the  MS.,  calls  the  shove 
statement  a  calumny. 

f  Hhe  married  iu  1*82  Raoul  Coord  of  Crespy  and  Valois,  who, 
in  older  to  clear  tha.  way  for  her  alliance,  repudiated  his  first  .wile. 
He  mrrrred  no  more  than.four  yeara,afhr  which  Anne  returned  to 
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children,  that  the  Crown  should  pats  to  those  of  his 
sister  Adcle  hy  the  Regent. 

The  minority  of  Philip  I.  is  one  entire  blank,  un* 
broken  by  a  single  event  of  Historical  importance  in 
which  France  was  partaker.    In  its  course,  William  of 
Normandy  completed  his  Conquest  of  England ;  but  the 
advantages  which  the  Crown  of  France  was  ultimately 
to  derive  from  that  brilliant  exploit  of  its  great  Vassal 
were  not  developed  till  many  years  after  the  achieve- 
ment.   When  the  Royal  Infant  attained  his  fourteenth 
year  he  was  emancipated  from  the  guardianship  of 
Count  Baldwin  by  death ;  and  no  successor  being  ap- 
pointed, the  young  King  unhappily  abandoned  himself 
to  uncontrolled  licentiousness ;  so  that  the  first  Histo- 
rical notoriety  which  he  attained  was  by  a  denunciation 
from  the  furious  Hildebrand,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  Pontificate.    "  Your  King,  wrote  the  proud  and 
impetuous  Gregory  VI r.  to  the  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
"  takes  the  lead  among  all  Princes  of  our  time  in  sell- 
ing the  Church  of  God,  scattering  her  possessions,  and 
enslaving  and  trampling  under  foot  n  Mother  whom  he 
is  bound  to  honour  and  respect"*  A  reasonable  humi- 
liation averted  the  anathema  which  the  Pope  menaced  ; 
but  since  Philip,  save  for  the  moment,  made  no  change 
in  his  practical  disobedience,  the  complaints  were  renewed 
a  few  months  afterwards  in  louder  and  less  measured 
terms.    The  Letter  of  Gregory  to  the  French  Bishops 
is  an  average  specimen  of  the  tone  employed  by  him 
towards  offending  Princes.    "  Your  King,"  he  repeats, 
"  or  rather  your  Tyrant,  following  the  suggestions  or  the 
Devil,  is  the  source  of  all  the  calamities  which  I  have 
enumerated.    He  has  defiled  his  youth  by  crime  and 
infamy.    Not  less  weak  than  he  is  miserable,  he  use- 
lessly holds  the  reins  of  the  Kingdom  intrusted  to  his 
charge  ;  not  only  licensing  his  subjects  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  all  atrocity  by  relaxing  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
but  exciting  them  also  by  his  own  avowed  tastes  and 
actions  to  the  commission  of  every  foulness  which  it  is 
forbidden  either  to  do  or  even  to  name.    Not  content 
with  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  by  pillaging 
Churches,  by  adulteries,  by  detestable  plundering*,  by 
perjuries,  by  frauds  of  every  kind  with  which  we  have 
oftentimes  reproached  him,  he  now,  like  a  Brigand, 
extorts  huge  sums  of  money  from  certain  Merchants 
who  from  every  quarter  of  the  Globe  attend  the  Fairs 
in  France. "f    The  climax  here  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able.   Who  can  doubt  that  those  universal  Merchants 
the  robbery  of  whom  is  more  grievous  in  the  Holy 
Father's  sight  than  perjury,  sacrilege,  adultery,  and 
other  crimes  ineffable,  were  subjects  of  the  Apostolic 
See  ?    And  so  indeed  they  are  afterwards  declared  to  be 
in  another  Letter,  similarly  vituperative  of  Philip,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Aquitaioe.  Excommunication, 
Interdict,  and  Deposition  were  the  mildest  penalties, 
with  menaces  of  which  these  truly  Christian  and  Pastoral 
Epistles  concluded. 
Illusions     These  manifestations  of  Papal  wrath  remain  to  us 
inFlanden.  because  the  Holy  See  had  not  any  interest  in  their  sup- 
pression ;  but  of  their  effects,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  ; 
for  the  Chroniclers,  reluctant  to  preserve  a  memorial  of 
the  vices  of  their  King  or  of  the  penalties  which  they 
induced,  are,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly  silent  rela- 
tive to  his  dissensions  with  Rome.    Philip's  first  en- 
terprise in  arms,  although  rash  and  ill-weighed,  was 

•  Kpi*.  Orei?.  VII.  lib.  i.  Ep.3%. 
t  Utm,  ii.  Ep.  J. 


prompted  Hy  generous  feeling.  His 
Baldwin  V.,  had  been  succeeded  in  his  Flemish  domi 
nions  by  a  son  bearing  the  same  name.    A  younger 
brother,  at  the  close  of  an  adventurous  and  enterprising 
youth,  partly  by  dint  of  valour,  partly  by  a  fortunate 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  Count  of  Friesland  and 
Holland,  had  established  himself  in  virtual  Sovereignty 
of  those  Countries,  from  the  possession  of  which  he  be- 
came known  as  Robert  le  Frison.*    The  brothers 
quarrelled  ;  Baldwin  invaded  Holland,  and  fell  in  battle, 
and  his  widow  Richilde,  with  ber  son  Arnulf,  upon 
whom  the  succession  devolved,  took  Eefuge  in  France, 
and  implored  protection  and  assistance  from  Philip. 
The  youthful  Monarch,  fired  with  the  ardour  of  eighteen,  Ian-ion  V 
readily  promised  aid  ;  and  believing  thnt  the  mere  pre-  SffJ*nLI 
sence  of  a  King  of  France  would  suffice  to  strike  terror 
into  a  Count  of  Holland,  rode  to  Flanders,  as  to  a 
Banquet  or  a  Triumph,  with  few  other  followers  besides 
the  young  Nobles  of  his  Court    A  similar  error  was 
committed  by  William  Fitz-Osbome,  who  governed 
Normandy  in  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  be 
joined  the  gay  pavilions  of  Philip,  with  a  retinue  of  no 
more  than  ten  Knights,  harnessed  a*  if  for  a  Tourna- 
ment.   The  Frison,  pretending  alarm,  retired,  till  be 
had  inextricably  entangled  the  thoughtless  and  con- 
fident invaders  in  an  unknown  Country,  intersected  at 
every  step  hy  dikes  and  canals;  then  surprising  and 
utterly  routing  them  near  Caasel,  he  slew  Fitz-Osborne  Be  upl- 
and the  young  Count  Arnulf  in  the  field,  and  chased  fm>*^ 
Philip  back  disgracefully  to  France.  A  second  attempt  -r<k,*L>- 
two  years  afterwards  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  nego- 
tiations  and  a  partition  of  territory  terminated  the  quar-  j^^J  ' 
rel  among  the  Flemings ;  and  Philip,  in  order  to  cement  „ .  . 
the  Peace,  demanded  and  received  the  hand  of  Bertha,  ■»» 
daughter  of  Gertrude,  Consort  of  Robert  le  Frison,  by     a.  d. 
her  first  husband. f  107-1. 

After  this  brief  episode  of  exertion,  Philip  relapsed  Jeatey 
into  bis  former  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  ;  inter-  M«wn 
rupted  only  by  occasional  bursts  of  petty  jealousy  against  Qff 
his  great  and  most  dissimilar  Norman  Vassal,  now 
ranking,  like  himself,  as  a  King.    Too  weak  for  open 
war,  Philip  was  content  to  harbonr  all  the  fugitives  and 
exiles  who  crossed  to  him  from  the  newly  conquered 
realm  of  England ;  and  at  first,  William  cither  con- 
sented to  be  blind,  or  perhaps,  deeply  occupied  with 
remote  and  more  important  cares,  failed  to  observe  the 
protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  a  numerous 
band  of  his  discontented  subjects.    Even  when  Philip 
manilesl ly  fomented  the  hostile  intentions  of  William's 
rebellious  son  Robert  Court  hose,  the  injured  Prince  could 
not  forget  theallegiance  which  his  Feudal  Oath  had  bound 
him  to  maintain  towards  his  Lord  :  nor  was  it  till  Philip  Wax. 
denied  reparation  for  long-continued  outrages  committed     a.  d. 
by  the  borderers  of  France  upon  the  Norman  frontiers, 
and  added  a  bitter  sarcasm  to  those  injuries,  that  the 
King  of  England  sought  revenge  by  arms.    The  two 
Kings  rivalled  each  other  in  unwieldy  corpulence  ;  and 
Philip  hearing  that  William  kept  hia  bed,  on  account  of 
some  indisposition, J  inquired  whether  his  Brother  was 

*  Robert  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  aaVent<iren  waged  wax  opoo 
the  widowed  Couute**  Gertrude,  who  ultimately  accepted  ha  h»i>A 
invented  him  with  her  former  husband's  title*,  and  consigned  to  bio 
tbe  jruardiunthip  of  her  children. 

t  There  i*  aome  confusion  of  dates  in  theae  tnuuactioa*.  Philip** 
marriage  ia  aocnetimea  assigned  to  the  year  1072. 

J  William,  according  to  Alezerajr,  appear*  to  have  put  hraWtf 
f  ;  /o.»i/  At  It  a  fiWi.  pewr  u  dettkarjrr  Ut  trvf  dt 
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ffiewr.  J«t  delivered  ?   "  When  I  come  to  my  Churching,  I  will 
offer  him  100,000  tapers,"*  was  the  indignant  reply 
Turn    with  which  William  answered  this  taunt ;  and  he  made 
t.  d.    good  his  threat  by  pillaging  and  burning  Mantes.  But 
9*7.    he  purchased  his  revenge  at  no  less  a  price  than  that  of 
">     life.    A  severe  bruise  received  while  on  horseback, 
4  °-    joined  to  the  heat  which  he  encountered  by  approaching 
too  near  the  flames  of  the  burning  town,  fatally  affected 
his  gross  and  inflammatory  system ;  and  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen, 
conscious  of  his  approaching  end.  The  six  weeks  during 
which  he  languished  were  given  to  remorse;  a  comrade 
which  did  not  smooth  his  dying  pillow,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  gain  strength  in  proportion  as  life  was  ebbing 
away.  His  last  order  was  for  the  release  of  his  Brother, 
Eudes,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  from  imprisoument ;  an  act 
of  ambiguous  clemency,  since  he  acknowledged,  while 
delivering  the  command,  that  the  treachery,  the  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  love  of  blood  which  marked  that  most 
dissolute  Priest,  were  hopeless  of  reform,  and  must  be 
destructive  to  all  with  whom  he  might  become  connected. 
Is*,     His  parting  breath  was  spent  in  an  aspiration  to  the 
Virgin  ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  drawn,  than  the  death' 
chamber  of  the  most  powerful  Prince  of  his  time  was 
deserted  as  if  it  had  been  his  tomb.  The  Nobles,  hitherto 
surrounding  his  couch,  if  not  with  attachment,  certainly 
with  respect  and  anxiety,  took  horse  and  fled  to  their 
Castles,  uncertain  of  the  future.  The  menials  also  looked 
for  safety  in  the  abandonment  of  the  corpse  of  their  late 
master,  but  not  until  they  had  glutted  their  cupidity 
by  general  pillage.    Even  the  bed  of  the  deceased 
Sovereign  was  coveted  by  these  sordid  plunderers,  and 
his  remains,  stripped  naked  for  the  sake  of  their  clothes 
and  coverlids,  were  tossed  rudely  on  the  floor,  unguarded, 
uobonoured,  and  uncomposed.  A  single  boat,  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  a  poor  Provincial  Knight,  conveyed 
at Buid  the  body  to  Caen,  where  the  funeral  pomp,  arranged 
rWiUuin  with  some  greater  regard  to  decency,  was  interrupted  in 
*  Coupe-  j,g  progfjjj  by  an  alarm  of  fire  which  dispersed  the 
mourners.   Nor  when  the  grave  was  dug,  and  the  coffin 
was  about  to  be  lowered,  did  it  appear  that  their  tenant 
w«s  likely  to  find  a  resting  place  :  for  the  six  feet  of 
ground,  all  that  now  remained  to  him  of  his  great  Duchy, 
and  his  still  greater  Kingdom,  were  claimed  by  a  by- 
stander.   William,  when  he  built  his  Cathedral,  had 
forcibly  wrested  the  plot  of  ground  selected  for  his 
burial  place  from  the  father  of  the  interpcllant ;  who 
now  protested,  in  the  name  of  God,  against  covering 
the  plunderer  with  earth  which  was  not  his  own.  The 
Prelates  and  the  Barons  around  the  grave  contributed 
at  the  moment  a  small  sum  for  the  redemption  of  the 
disputed  property ;  and  sixty  sous  were  gathered  among 
them  as  alms,  to  purchase  repose  for  the  bier  of  the 
Conqueror  of  England  !t 

The  bloody  rivalry  of  the  three  sons  of  William  deso- 
lated Normandy,  after  his  decease ;  and  during  the 
progress  of  that  unnatural  struggle,  Hobert  Courthose 
allied  himself  to  a  party  with  whom  Philip  also  was 
destined  to  be  intimately,  but  less  amicably,  connected. 
The  aid  of  Foulques  k  Rechin,  (the  crabbed  or  morose,) 
Count  of  Anjou,  was  important  to  Robert's  success ; 


*  Cum  ad  Mittam  pctt  partam  irro  centum  mitlm  etmdefai  ei 
t.Uh„.    Will.  Malmtbury,  iii.  p.  63. 

t  These  particular!  of  the  last  moments  and  Burial  of  William 
die  Conqueror  are  taken  from  the  end  of  the  Vllth  Book  of  Ortle- 
ricua  Vitabe,  of.  Duchetue  JWmnnwro,  p.  6C2. 


and  it  was  won  by  pandering  to  the  veteran  debauchee.  France. 
Cruel,  treacherous,  and  ambitious,  the  usurper  of  his  ^— v— 
Brother's  dominions,  the  gaoler  of  his  person,  strickeu 
in  years,  nnd  already  the  husband  of  two  living  wives,     A-  D- 
Foulquea  nevertheless  dared  to  encourage  a  passion  for  ^67. 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  Bert  rule,  daughter  <0 
of  Count  Simon  de  Montfort ;  and  Robert  promised  *: 
and  obtained  her  hand  for  his  new  friend.    It  was  not 
likely  that  a  marriage,  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  wtfr  ™f  ' 
Bride,  with  one  so  revolting  in  character  and  dispropor-  Foulnun  le 
tionate  in  years,  should  be  attended  with  happiness ;  Redun. 
and  Bertrade,  after  a  short  period  of  gloomy  wedlock,     *•  ». 
anticipating  from  the  fickleness  of  her  husband  the  Jot  1089. 
of  her  predecessors,  and  tempted  by  the  ambition  of  a 
Royal  conquest,  threw  out  lures  for  Philip  during  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Castle  of  Foulques.  at  Tours. 
That  weak  and  unprincipled  Sovereign,  long  since 
wearied  of  his  Cousort  Bertha,  had  once  before  wished 
to  repudiate  her,  notwithstanding  she  had  borne  him 
four  children  ;*  and  Bertrade,  without  awaiting  any  dis-  Slopes  with 
solution  of  his  existing  compact,  abandoned  her  own  Huiip  I. 
husband,  and  threw  herself  into  Philip's  arms,  on  the     *•  °- 
mere  promise  of  marriage.    Not  a  Bishop  was  found  1092. 
in  France  who  would  dishonour  himself  by  solemnizing 
the  mock  ceremonial ;  and  it  is  thought  that  die  fitting  Their  mar- 
benediction  of  the  venal  and  profligate  Eudes  of  Bayeux  riaga. 
was  obtained  to  seal  the  adulterous  uniou.t    Loud  and 
vehement  were  the  reclamations  of  the  Clergy  ;  more  so 
than  those  of  either  the  injured  husband  or  of  Robert 
le  Prison,  the  step-father  of  Bertha,  who  herself  died 
broken-hearted  within  two  years  after  her  endurance  of 
this  great  wrong.}    Nevertheless  the  recent  marriage, 
notwithstanding  the  King's  hand  was  now  free,  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  illegitimate ;  so  that  Urban  II.  de- 
spatched a  Legate  into  France  for  its  formal  annulment ; 
and  Ahab  and  Jezebel  were  largely  admitted  into  the 
Kcdesiastical  correspondence  which  eusued,  as  types  of 
Philip  and  his  unrecognised  Consort. 

The  Legate  assembled  a  National  Council  at  Autun  Ereommo- 
which  excommunicated  the  King  and  Bertrade ,  and  °r 
further  punishments  were  meditated  by  the  Pope  in  a 
General  Council  convened  at  Piacenza  in  the  year  fol-  .q94" 
lowing.    But  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  Peter  the  * 
Hermit  diverted  that  Assembly  from  its  original  purpose, 
and  the  same  influence  prevailed  yet  more  forcibly  in 
that  greater  Council  at  Clermont,  which  decreed  the  1st 


•  In  the  year  10A6,  Philip,  reckoning;  upon  the  facility  with 
which  the  Canonical  prohibitiona  might  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
divorce,  (for  they  extended  to  the  seventh  degree  of  kindred,  and 
the  frequency  of  Royal  intermarriages  had  mutually  allied  almott 
every  great  Houie  in  Europe,)  demanded  the  hand  of  Emma, 
daughter  of  Roger  of  Sicily.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
the  Princes*  waa  sent  to  the  care  of  her  BrotheNin-law,  Raymond, 
Count  of  St.  Oilkea,  in  Languedoe,  in  order  to  be  betrothed.  That 
Noble,  however,  learning  that  Philip  had  not  hitherto  succeeded  in 
dissolving  hit  ties  with  Bertha,  saved  the  houour  of  hi*  Wife'* 
Family  by  marrying  Emma  to  the  Count  Clermont  d'Auvergne. 
Gaufredus  Malaterra,  Met.  SicU.  iv.  8.  ap.  Muratori,  Script.  M. 
v.  592. 

f  lite  trauva  m  Evitjve,  re  fut  Eudti  rft  Huffenx,ou»6*a  lei  matter 
emtemUe,  aieyrnisaw  te  revenm  dt  ouefquei  Egt'xitt  que  le  Roy  In 
donna.  Meieray.  William  of  Malniibi.ry  ascribes  the  disgraceful 
compliance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  (v.  p.  90.)  It  it  to  be 
lamented  that  tlieie  were  Iteo  Prelates  existing  who  could  be  even 
inspected  of  to  foul  a  prostitution  of  their  holy  office. 

J  Velly,  from  total  absence  of  all  fceiing  iu  hit  account  of  the 
death  of  Bertha,  is,  unconsciously,  most  pathetic.  Berthe  m'etmt  ptmt 
mjnme,  ni  htUe,  tea  mrl  n'txata  attune  ttirile  ashV.  Om  ta  vit 
traxyi.il/ewmt  rdtgutr  i  MmlreuU  tmr  mtr,  <ro  (lie  mount  ouelaut 
tempi  aprii  de  ekagrin  et  de  miiere.  (i.  511.) 
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Crusade.  Urban,  indeed,  on  that  occasion,  renewed  the 
1  anathema  already  pronounced  ;  and  the  King1,  tendering 
obedience  on  points  indifferent  to  him,  and  disobeying 
on  those  which  opposed  his  inclinations,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  retain  Bert  rode,  forbore  from  wearing  the 
Crown,  and  divested  hin»self  of  the  purple.  This  empty 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  Urban's  Bull  was  gra- 
ciously accepted  as  submission  to  its  spirit ;  the  I 'ope 
did  not  remit  the  Excommunication,  but  he  addiwwcd 
the  King  as  his  dear  Son  ;  he  forbad  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service,  and  the  use  of  Bells  in  any  City 
'which  might  be  profaned  by  the  Royal  presence,  but  he 
allowed  the  celebration  of  Low  Mass  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palace.  So  dead,  however,  to  shame,  although 
keenly  alive  to  fear,  wos  the  now  drivelling  Philip,  that 
-when  the  Bells  of  a  town  which  he  was  quitting,  as  if  to 
atone  for  their  long  silence,  began  to  peal  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  he  burst  into  an  idiot  laugh,  and 
remarked  to  Bertrade,  "  Hark'ye,  my  dear,  how  they 
arc  driving  ns  away !"" 

Philip  contributed  neither  in  parse  nor  in  person  to 
the  gathering  of  the  1st  Crusade  ;  and  he  regarded  with 
Indifference,  if  not  with  contempt,  the  active  devotion 
with  which  his  brother  Hugh  enrolled  himself  in  the 
When  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of 


of  Lou.. 
IKveillo 

CXTCxifT 
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life,  his  mind,  weakened  by  excesses,  readily  yielded  to 
superstitious  terror ;  and  still  reluctant  to  surrender  his 
vices,  he  endeavoured  to  compound  for  them.  Alarmed 
by  a  few  slight  bodily  infirmities,  from  which  be  had  as 
yet  been  exempted  by  vigour  of  constitution,  be  attri- 
buted a  rash  and  a  tooth-ache  to  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
or  of  the  Pope  ;  and  in  order  therefore  yet  more  ftilly  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bull  depriving  him 
of  the  Crown,  he  resolved  to  associate  his  Son  Louis  in 
Government ;  to  devolve  on  him  the  outward  state  of 
Royalty  which  he  hod  been  enjoined  to  abandon,  aiul 
yet  more  its  heavier  cares,  from  which  he  was  constitu- 
tionally disinclined.  The  precise  year  of  the  association 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Xllth  Century  that  Louis  I'EvaUe,  for  the  Son 
was  thus  honourably  distinguished  from  his  supine  and 
slumbering  Father,  was  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Fraoce. 

Louis,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  the  first  of 
the  Capetian  Race  who  had  received  an  education  fitting 
for  a  Prince.  He  was  skilled  in  all  chivalrous  exercises, 
in  tlic  management  of  a  horse,  the  lance,  and  the  sword ; 
his  temper  was  brave,  courteous,  affable,  just,  frank,  and 
generous  ;  in  one  word,  he  was  trained  to  be  an  accom- 
plished Knight.  During  some  short  hostilities  with 
William  Rufus  in  the  Vexin,  unable  to  prevail  upon  the 
inert  Philip  to  levy  a  force  adequate  to  regular  operations, 
the  young  Prince  had  nevertheless  greatly  distinguished 
himwlf  by  his  activity  as  a  partisan  ;  and  at  the  bead  of 
three  hundred  horse  he  had  grievously  harassed  an  enemy 
much  superior  in  numbers.  He  now  addressed  himself 
to  the  restraint  of  such  Vassals  as 


his  Father's  weakness  ;  ond  among  these  be  boldly  uud 
successfully  asserted  the  Royal  authority.  Some'wcre 
terrified  into  obedience  by  arms,  all  were  diminished  in 
strength  by  a  wise  policy  which  prevented  their  uuion  ; 
for  although  each  singly  might  be  mastered  by  the 
Crown,  a  confederacy  would  have  been  irresistible. 
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While  thus  occupied,  his  chief  danger  arose  from  the 
hatred  and  the  artifice*  of  Bertrade,  the  fire  of  whose 
more  youthful  paasious  had  now  become  concentrated 
in  ambition.  Although  herself  unqueened  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Church,  her  sons,  but  for  Louis,  might  here- 
after sway  the  sceptre  of  France ;  and  when  this  brill  iaut 
hope  was  once  Awakened,  there  were  few  means  from 
which  a  woman  so  unprincipled  was  likely  to  recoil  in  order 
to  secure  Us  accomplishment.  Accordingly  when  Louis 
visited  England  to  attend  the  Corouatioii  of  Henry  I„ 
and  to  receive  Knighthood  from  his  band,  Bertrade, 
either  by  fraud  or  by  caresses,  obtained  the  Royal  signet 
from  Philip  ;  aud  fortified  by  that  authority  she  wrote 
Letters  to  the  King  of  England,  enjoining  him  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  young  Prince,  aud  to  commit  lum  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Regardless  of  cruelty  or 
treachery  whenever  his  own  intereata  could  derive  profit 
from  their  commissiou,  Henry  nevertheless  demurred  at 
periictrating  a  gratuitous  crime ;  be  showed  the  de- 
Kpatches  to  his  guest,  and  counselled  his  immediate 
return.*  The  Court  of  France  then  arranged  it&elf  io 
opposite  factious  under  the  Prince  and  the  (Jueeu ; 
Louis  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  poniard  his  step  a* 
mother,  and  Bertrade  in  return  summoned  to  her  aid  teasjfc » 
the  more  covert  arts  of  secret  poisoning.  Clerks,  as 
they  are  styled,  skilled  iu  Magic  and  in  Medicine,  t  were 
instructed  to  devise  a  potion  which  should  make  slow 
inroads  upon  life  ;  and  although  Louis  was  kaved  from 
the  uttermost  effect  of  that  insidious  cup,  by  the  timely 
aid  of  a  Physician  who  had  studied  under  the  Arabians,} 
be  carried  to  his  grave  a  pale  and  bloodless  complexion, 
avouching  the  great  peril  which  he  had  encountered. 

at  length  couseuted  to  relieve  Philip  from  her 
Her  pride  was  satisfied,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  offender  persisted  to  the  end  iu  disobe- 
dience, his  opposition  bad  ever  been  accompanied  with 
seeming  respect. §  The  Ecclesiastics  themselves  now 
recommended  indulgence,  and  the  King  was  permitted 
to  appear  before  a  Council  assembled  at  Paris  to  con- 
duct his  reconciliation.  There,  barefooted,  and  in  a  Pbik;  * 
Penitential  garb,  be  swore  in  presence  of  the  Legate 
that  he  would  no  longer  regard  Bertrade  as  his  wife,  *** 
and  that  for  the  future  he  would  uever  even  converse 
with  her,  unless  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  On 
these  condition.1,,  absolution  was  pronounced  ;  and  as  for 
the  perjury  which  ensued,  the  Vatican  no  doubt  ex- 
pected, and  therefore  did  not  too  closely  investigate  it. 
A  yet  more  remarkable  instance  of  Philip's  infatuation 
for  his  mistress  than  any  he  had  hitherto  shown,  re- 
mained to  be  exhibited ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
not  without  a  partner  in  his  delusion.  Bertrade  was 
desirous  that  one  of  her  sons  by  Foulques  le  Rechin 
should  succeed  to  the  domain  of  Anjou,  at  the  expense 
of  the  just  rights  of  an  elder  half-brother.    In  order  to 


I>1. 


*  Cum  dintdrnle 
mtu/i 


n   tmnrtui  n$ 


.  .    .  tgmtrmm  mJinttr  rr-*>errparrt, 

mtu/mm  fatuitotem  eaehmmt  rsyrim'+nt,  "  Arndtt'  imparni  "  Uetio, 
qvlm  m.t  'ffogant ."'   "Will.  Malmriiory,  v.  1*0. 


j  craftiest  Prince  of  his  time,  mnt  probably  felt  a 
r  Philip.  Phtlipfiu,  Rex  Fr**cerum,  Hrgt  mofro 
•re  Mb/it  nte  imfttfm  /ml,  frefdrrra  quod  eutl  vealn  mafia  qtuim 
myUut  dtdiltu,  u  the  abort  and  pithy  character  fnun  by  William 
of  Miilmabury.  (v.  p.  90.)  Ordericus  Vitalu,  the  .Norman  Chronicler, 
eecry  where  abound*  with  similar  mar  ks  of  scorn ;  rorftHmtmn  Rex 
fimuui  urn  (xi.  p.  818.)  PkHipma  wtr»  Jitx ,  ptgrr  el  arjmJrmUUy 
brlloqut  incongrmum  era},  (x.  p.  766.) 

f  Trtbm  tie  nvmero  (Uericwum  ato/eifau.  Ordericus  Yitalijy  si. 
p.  8«. 

{  Quidim  Mirnlut  de  Rarbaru,  a*  the  enlightened  .Moora  are 
termed  by  the  ignorant  Norman.  (M.  hid.) 

$  Tu*l  la  fermtli  nl  eficmee  mime  dmi  it  eW,  it  -Virxeraj'* 

jnit  remark  on  the  1 
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compass  this  intrigue,  reconciliation  with  her  former 
husband  was  an  indispensable  preliminary ;  and  alie 
sot  only  obtained  Philip's  consent  to  the  attempt,  hut 
she  was  moreover  successful  in  her  apparently  hopeless 
enterprise.  Foulques  readmitted  her  to  his  confidence  ; 
she  effected  a  breach  between  the  Father  and  Son ;  and 
in  order  to  accelerate  her  purpose,  she  procured  the 
assassination  of  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  this  nefa- 
rious transaction,  aQ  Europe  was  astonwhcd  at  the 
scamial  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  Itoyal  Pair  to  Foulquee, 
ut  Angers.  They  were"  received  with  dtsungukdied 
honours ;  and  the  favour  of  the  ambiguous  wife  was 
cuiuvated  with  equal  obsequiousness  by  each  of  her  F 
bands,  who  sate  with  her  at  the  some  table,  and 
shared  the  same  chamber.  This  singular  and  most  dis- 
graceful accordance  of  the  rivals  has  been  sometimes 
considered  as  a  proof  of  the  commanding  ascendency 
of  Bertradc's  iulellecL  To  our  eyes,  however,  it  ex- 
hibits nothing  more  than  a  striking  example  of  that 
dotage  which  is  the  sure  temporal  punishment  of  pro- 
tracted voluptuousness.  Destitute  of  .all  self-respect 
and  of  every  manly  emotion,  the  two  jaded  sensualists 
struck  a  bargain  for  community  iu  the  strumpet's 
smiles,  nil  which  they  now  either  coveted  or  could 
enjoy  ;  and  while  the  adulterer,  in  right  of  Sovereignty, 
u  may  be  imagined,  shared  her  seat,  the  tame  and  con- 
trol cd  wittol  reclined  on  her  footstool.* 

These  disgusting  spectacles  were  at  length  to  be  ter- 
minated. Debauchery  had  weakened  the  mental  facul- 
ties no  less  than  the  bodily  frame  of  the  King ;  and  in 
bis  fifty-seventh  year  he  was  overtaken  by  [ire mature 
old  age.  Assuming  on  his  death-bed  the  habit  of  a 
Benedictine,  be  confessed  and  bewailed  his  many  sins, 
and  acknowledged  that,  like  his  predecessor  Charles 
Hartel,  his  portion  on  their  account  ought  to  be  with 
the  DeviLt  Then  professing  his  un worthiness  to  be 
interred,  like  other  French  Kings,  near  the  tomb  of  so ' 
great  a  Martyr  as  St.  Denis,  he  urged  as  his  last  request 
that  bis  body  might  be  conveyed  to  a  Church  on  the 
Loire  dedicated  to  St.  Benet,  a  Saint  who  had  ever 
been  his  Patron,  and  to  whose  intercession  he  now 
looked  especially  for  forgiveness.  J  It  remains  only  to 
dismiss  the  other  chief  personage  of  this  most  unhonoured 
reign.  Bertrade,  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  more 
fortunate  than  her  paramour,  because  in  the  full  enjoy- 

*  Onlericas  VUola,  xi.  p.  BIS. 

t  Charles  Mattel  used  the  treasures  of  the  Church  in  order  to 
<Mt-hd  France  ug»ui»t  the  Saracens;  and  the  Monks,  smarting 
under  the  Lin  which  they  odiudly  siuTeml,  and  forgetnd  of  the 
infinitely  greater  miseries  which  they  had  thereby  escaped,  very  un- 
grtitfuJly  dawned  the  Hero  by  whom  Christendom  had  been  saved. 
In  a  Letter  oddreacd  by  certain  Prelate*  to  Louis  le  Gerwtmifue, 
in  the  year  S'i8.  it  was  said  Uiat  the  condition  uC  Charles  had  been 


ment  of  health  and  vigour,  and  with  a  forehead  mi  far- 
rowed by  n  single  wrinkle,  received  the  veil  at  Fonte- 


France. 


died  not  long  aiierwaeds:  "  God's  Provi 
likely  foreseetttg  that  a  La.lv  of  habits  so  r>. 
delicate  could  not  long  endure  the  labours  of  Reli- 
gion."*    According-  to  the  good  Monk's  reflection,  it 
would  appear  as  it*  Piety  were  altogether  constitutional; 
and  that  those  persons  who  have  probably  greatest  need 
of  Repentance,  are  of  all  others  the  most  disqualified  J1'"1, 0 
by  Nature  to  obtain  its  ' 


DM. 
and  of  B< 


II.  The  immature  death  of  Otho  III.  without  issues 
transferred  the  German  Crown  to  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  House  of  Soiony,  and  Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
grandson  of  u  Brother  of  Otho  the  Great,  triumphed 
over  two  other  competitors  by  that  which  Dilmar  terms 
hereditary  right, t  One  of  his  rivals,  Herman  Duke  of 
Suabiu,  for  a  while  continued  in  arms,  and  to  the  pro- 
fane sack  and  burning  of  Strasburgh  by  his  troops  on 
Easter  day,  the  Monks  attribute  his  final  defeat  and 
submission.  It  was  not,  however,  in  his  German  do- 
minions that  Henry  II.  was  to  be  most  vigorously 
opposed ;  the  I  ^m  bards  asserted  independence,  and  in 
a  Diet  assembled  at  Pavia,  called  Ardouin  Marquis  of 
Ivrea  to  their  throne.  Two  years  elapsed  before  Henry 
fell  sufficiently  established  in  the  North  to  venture  upon 
a  passage  of  the  Atpe ;  and  then,  without  opposition 
from  the  phantom  King,  who  fled  at  his  approach,  he 
received  the  Crown  in  Pavia,  notwithstanding  its  recent 
hostility.  Of  the  support  of  the  Mi  Ian  cue  he  was  well 
assured,  if  it  were  but  on  account  of  their  jealousy  of 
the  rival  metropolis^  and  the  secret  grudge  long  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  Capitals  first  openly  trmnitiested 
itself  on  this  occasion.  On  the  very  day  of  Henry's 
Coronation,  the  collision  of  some  drunken  German  and 
Milanese  soldiers  with  the  irritated  partisans  of  Ardouin, 
excited  a  popular  tumult  The  Palace  was  attacked ; 
and  when  the  troops  encamped  without  the  walls  ad- 
vanced  to  support  the  slender  body-guard  by  which  it 
was  defended,  they  fired  several  houses  in  order  to 
dear  the  barricaded  streets,  and  unhappily  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  superb  city  to  ashes.  It  was  not 
easily  that  Henry  himself  escaped  from  this  scene  of 
name  und  aima^e  ;  and  to  an  injury  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  in  leaping  from  a  window  of  the  Palace,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  the  lameness  under  which  he  suffered 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  which  attached  a 
to  his  name.$ 
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isvealed  soon  after  his  death  to  Kuchvr  Bishop  of  Orleans,  by  whose 
order  some  brother  Bishops  bod  opened  the  warrior's  Tomb.  They 
found  in  it  a  monstrous  Dragon,  who  disappeared  in  clouds  of 
sulphurous  smoke ;  thus  giving  plain  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
iilxxle  of  the  deceased.  \Cafulula  Condi  Cain,  Itt.  23.)  The  chief 
difficulty  attendant  upon  the  tale  is  that  Kuchcr  died  same  yeans, 
before  Charles  MorteL 

}  Ordrricus  Vitslis,  xi.  p.  835.  It  can  scarcely  he  credited  that 
Velly,  after  narrating  the  reign  of  Philip  L,  with  very  little  difference 
as  to  main  facto  from  those  which  we  have  given  above,  should  sum 
op  the  Prince's  character  in  the  following  words,  after  praising  him 
for  not  joining  the  Crusade.  U  est  dtvmatm*  comilaml  qw'U  atxxl  de 
frtmdet  <f*atilct.  Citait  le  Prmoe  de  ten  iteale  le  mimr  Jail,  de  As 
tattle  la  pint  mefffttneute,  dm  f  riiinmr  le  plat  te'duiteml.  His  per* 
tonal  ijii^liries  ungkt  be  such  as  they  are  here  tr|im>euted,  but  the 
language  below  takings  to  Tit  us  or  Alfred.  Brave  data  let  east* 
tali,  tage  dant  />  toaml,  maUre  dan*  fart  de  farter,  f  Huttnre  Am 
damme  loulet  let  grdett  d'e-prtl  el  dmeartuiirt.  i.  :" 


•  Puicrvit  et  fbrltmatnie  i/la,  omM  «*>/'  el  tmuMa  MAs/rw,  wee 

pott  prtetenu  vim  vole  feeil.    Deo  Jortilan  previdenle 
Mn  pane  delieultt  mtttierit  corpus  Religion*  tahoribtn  intervirt. 
(v.  p.  90.) 
f  v.  ad  mil. 

t  Pavia,  from  its  commanding  site  was  the  frequent  resilience  of 
the  Lombard  Kings.  Milan,  the  Capitol  of  the  Intidtri  and  of  all 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  luvd  been  honoured  by  the  abode  of  not 
Western  Cantors. 

(f  Claudia,  Hnffrholz.  (Hiflrhali,  wooden  legged.) 
riliss  attribute  Henry's  infirmity  to  a  wound  rceWved  from  a  wild 
beset  in  Hunting.  But  the  Monks  would  not  admit  less  than  a 
supernatural  origin  to  the  bodily  defect  of  a  Prince  so  greatly  their 
favourite.  Henry,  they  soy,  while  praying  by  night  in  a  Church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  saw  our  Saviour  himself,  clod  in  Pontifical 
robes,  proceed  to  the  celebration  of  Mass ;  he  was  followed  first  by 
St.  Lawrence,  then  by  St  Vineentius  as  Subdeacon ;  after  thfcc 
cams  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  throng  of  Maidens  and  Angels ;  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  heading  the  Apostles  and  Kvangelista,  St, 
Stephen  with  the  Martyrs,  and  St.  Martin  with  the  Confessors.  The 
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History.  Few  transactions  of  this  reign  demand  any  special 
notice,  although  its  course  was  by  no  means  inactive.  The 

Ytvm  struggle  with  Ardouin  continued  during  thirteen  years ; 

a.  u.  it  was  conducted  far  more  as  a  feud  between  Milan  and 

100-2.  pavia,  than  as  a  war  between  Germany  and  the  Lom- 

,0  bards,  and  it  terminated  by  the  voluntary  retirement  of 

*•  D'  the  Pretender  to  a  Monastery.    Long  and  not  inglo- 


1106. 


rious  wars  with  Boleslaus  of  Poland,  the  suliju Ration  of 


Ftns 

*.  D. 
lOOi 
u 

A.  B. 
11W. 


Bohemia,  the  vigilant  control  of  his  own  Vassals,  and  a 
partly  successful  contest  with  the  Greeks  in  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  furnished  ample  occupation  for  the  two  and 
twenty  years  of  Henry's  rule  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
exaggerated  superstition,  he  could  not  have  been  devoid 
Henry  II. is  cither  of  energy  or  ability.  He  received  the  Crown  of 
crowned  Empire  from  Benedict  VIII.  at  Rome,  and  the  wily 

K^neT*     PoPe  ia  ****  t0  ha*e  entraPPe^  nim  ov  an  artw'  •IMlu'ry» 
D     before  entering  St  Peter's,  whether  he  would  always 
1014*     preserve  his  fidelity  to  himself  and  his  successors?  a 
question  to  which  the  simplicity  of  the  Emperor  replied 
Iti.wUhfur  iu  the  affirmative.    More  than  once,  jaded  with  the 
Moua»tic    cares  of  State  and  deeply  tinged  with  the  bigotry  of  his 
Moment  Age  he  projected  an  exchange  of  the  Crown  for  the 
1012     T<>nsure-    °n  the  first  occasion,  he  was  dissuaded  by 
the  urgency  of  his  Nobles,  and  in  lieu  of  taking  the 
cowl  himself  he  founded  a  rich  Prebend  in  the  Church 
of  Stru-sburph,  for  a  Canon  whom  he  named  King  of  the 
Choir.  At  a  later  date,  during  a  progress  through  Lor- 
raine,  not  long  before  his  decease,  he  absolutely  ten- 
dered his  vows  to  the  Abbot  of  St  Vannes,  in  Verdun. 
"  Do  you  promise,"  asked  the  discreet  Priest  "  obe- 
dience throughout  life  to  your  Superior,  according  to  our 
rule  ?*'    "  I  do  so,"  replied  the  Emperor.    "  Fulfil  then 
your  vow,  receive  my  injunctions  without  opposition,  as 
becomes  one  professed  in  my  Cloister,  and  return  to  the 
administration  of  your  Government."* 
The  Km-       But  the  chief  weakness  which  Henry  II.  exhibited  re- 
pre*d^tU""  gard*  bis  Empress  Cunegnnda,  daughter  of  Sigefrid 
g,m         Count  of  Luxemburgh.    Prompted  by  a  false  estimate 
of  moral  duty,  and  not  improbably  also  by  coldness  of 
temperament  and  constitutional  imbecility,!  he  had 
made,  even  before  marria?e.a  vow  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  bed  of  his  Consort    That  such  an  arrangement  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  youthful  Bride,  and  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  Iter  nominal  husband's  neglect  can 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise.    But  the  Ecclesiastics 
carefully  protected  her  reputation.    They  declared  the 
handsome  Knight  who  on  three  successive  mornings 
wm  seen  to  quit  her  chamber,  to  be  none  other  than  the 
Devil,  who,  envious  of  her  inviolable  chastity,  had 
assumed  that  form  in  order  that  she  might  labour  under 
a  false  imputation  of  adultery.    Thus  powerfully  sup- 
ported, Cuncgunda  could  have  little  dread  of  encounter- 
ing the  ordeal  of  the  red-hot  Ploughshares  which  the 
Priests  superintended ;  and  she  demanded,  and  trod 

lunm,"  and  while  they  wcra  cli anting  "  Dexter*  too  til  plena  jut- 
liti*,"  the  whole  Choir,  following  the  example  of  mir  Saviour, 
jKimtnl  with  their  fingers  at  Henry.  After  the  (ii*,)*-!  hail  been 
rv.nl,  an  Angrl  presented  the  holy  volume  to  receive  •  kin  from 
each  pcreon  in  the  assembly,  and  when  it  had  gone  round,  the 
Virgin  made  ■  riga  that  it  should  be  offered  to  Henry.  Enraptured 
by  the  honour,  he  was  lost  in  ecstasy,  till  the  Angel  touched  him  on 


of  the  leg,  a/tying,  «  Tbia  ahall  be  a  token  to  you  of  the 
love  of  God  on  account  of  your  chastity  and  juatiee,"  and  from  that 
moment  the  Ernperor  fell  tame.   Annaiet  fmldente;  iii.  1 5.  ad fin. 
•  Albericui  Trium  Fontiura,  p.  ISS. 

f  Morbuhu  real,  ea/ied,  ealculo  alfue  epitepuo  plwrimttm  labornni. 
8lruvru«,  Corjmi  Germanic,  i.  5471.  and  the  aulhorHica  there  cited. 
(.Waif  te  dielarer  impainaM  <m  fanahqne,  in  the  jtist  remark  of  Vol- 
ture.    .Innate,  detfmp,re,  ad  ana.  10*4. 


over  them  unscathed,  as  two  still  preserved  in  a  Church 
at  Bamberg  attest  with  evidence  once  considered  incon- 
trovertible.* Her  husband's  conviction  of  her  innocence, 
the  point  most  important  to  Cuncgunda.  was  effectually 
established  by  this  boldness;  and  when  on  his  death-bed 
he  restored  her  to  her  relations,  it  was  with  a  solemn 
attestation  of  her  maiden  purity. t  That  which  her 
Spouse  avouched  it  did  not  become  a  Pope  to  question  ; 
and  when  Innocent  III.  canonized  Saint  Cuncgunda, 
his  Bull  was  rested,  perhaps  with  equally  firm  founda- 
tion in  each  point,  upon  the  Devil,  the  Ploughshares, 
and  the  Empress's  Virginity.!  Henry  died  at  Grone.  DeatW 
near  Bamberg,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  having  recant-  Hewy l- 
mended  Conrad  Duke  of  Franconia  as  his  successor.  *■ 
About  twenty-five  years  after  his  decease,  Eugenius  II. 
advanced  him  to  the  Calendar  of  Saints ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  a  Prince  with  inferior  pretensions 
has  received  similar  distinction. § 

The  Diet  of  the  Empire  chose  as  their  Sovereign,  Atcr**i 
Conrad,  the  Prince  whom  the  late  Emperor  had  be-<*c«°nl 
queatbed  to  their  approbation,  who  was  descended  ma-  SiA 
ternally  from  Otho  the  Great,  and  who  is  known  most 
generally  as  The  Salic,  from  his  birth-place  on  the  river 
Sale.  The  Lombards  again  refused  assent  to  the  Ger- 
man nomination,  and  tendered  their  Crown  successively 
to  Robert  of  France,  to  his  son  Hugh,  and  to  William 
Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Each  of  those  Princes  had  ultimately 
sufficient  discretion  to  decline  the  hazardous  offer,  rand 
Conrad,  having  entered  Italy  in  arms,  quieted  all  oppo- 
sition, received  the  Imperial  Crown  at  Rome,  and  in- 
vested his  son  Henry  with  the  right  of  succession  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Kings  of  Poland,  of  Hungary, 
and  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Count  of  Champagne  by  turns 
called  him  to  the  field,  and  against  all  those  enemies  he 
was  triumphant  His  success  over  the  last  Eudes  of 
Champagne,  secured  an  important  accession  to  the  Aaaeun 
Crown  of  Germany,  and  no  doubt  prevented  a  Revolu- 
tion  in  the  Dynasty  of  France.  The  Kingdom  of  the 
two  Burgundysll  had  passed  to  Rodolph  III.,  de- 
servedly named  Lt  Faineant,  who  dying  without  issue 
after  an  imbecile  and  protracted  reign  of  thirty-nine 
years,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Conrad,  in  return 
for  succours  and  subsidies  which  he  had  more  than  once 
received  both  from  him  and  his  predecessor.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Lance  of  St  Maurice,  the  most  precious 

*  Jidicto  roam ai  Ctmigtmda  V\rgo  protalar.  Nevertheless 
Kraoltiiu  either  had  not  M-en  the  the  P)uii^h»hure»  at  Bamberg, 
for  which  Struvins  a  our  authority,  (i.  p.  382.  u.  8.)  or  he  did  out 
believe  in  them ;  for  he  mate!  that  Cunejrunda  carried  ia  her  hands 
a  red-hot  iron  bar,  and  addi  a  striking  instance  of  Henry'*  uxontmi 
simplicity  at  the  close  of  the  Ordeal.    Id  fuam  cvmpertmm  ratrf 
pudieinimtt  fetminm  fmod  apud  Hym  ew  tutpieiant  now  careret, 
JauU  igmri/errum,  ef  ia  eampeetu  Regit  candent  depart 
ditmw  virt  *umif  \ntadiu.    "Mate  mi,"  inamt,  "  rir  t 
mean,  tie  at  esuti  mart :  pome  nupiciimem." 
fcemtnm  ad  ptdrt  provofei  incipient,  at  rd  i 
mi/ttmi  deprmlmt.  Sajorna,  iv.  p.  97. 

f  Both  Struvins  and  Leibnita  are  inclined  to  interpret  Fhyt  as  no 
more  than  barren  ;  but  a  devout  folly  similar  to  that  of  Heavy  II. 
it  recorded  of  Edward  the  Cu  ifcaaor.  R.  Higueo,  Palmtknmc**, 
ad  aim.  1043. 

t  See  the  word*  of  Qie  Bull.   Struvins,  i.  283.  note  10. 
$  M.  do  Siarnoodi  has  drawn  an  admirable  parallel  between  tba 
II.  and  King  Robert  II.  of  Trance ;  much  and 
I**  of  the  former.    Hit.  dn  Frm 


1033. 


rteewn'swlly  to 


the  former.  Hul 


fan,  r. 


ch.  iv.  p  ICS.    Krantiins  aaanrea  ui  that  a  cup  is  preserved  at 
Mervflrurg,  which  St.  Lawrence  threw  into  the  scale  in  wbi 
Henry's  good  deed*  were  weighed  against  his  sins ; 

the  Devil  found  he  had  no  portion  m  the  d>  iiur  Kmptn; 
fully  broke  off  ita  handle.    S«x*,ia,  iv.  p.  99. 

|  Conaolulated  a.  o.  920.   See  p.  472  of  this  Volume. 
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relic  belonging  to  the  Kingdom,  and  (he  symbol  of 
Royalty,*  was  esteemed  by  Conrad,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
livered by  express  command  of  the  dying  Prince,  as 
ample  investiture :  but  Eudes  of  Champagne,  husband 
of  one  of  Kodolph's  Sisters,  preoccupied  Burgundy  with 
bis  troops,  and  contested  the  succession.  Conrad,  after 
a  few  efforts  in  that  Kingdom,  wisely  transferred  his 
military  operations  to  the  territory  of  Eudes  himself  j 
which  he  entered  with  a  force  so  overpowering  as  to  ter- 
rify his  rival  into  siieedy  submission.  If  Eudes  had  been 
able  to  unite  Burgundy  to  his  hereditary  possessions  of 
Champagne.  Ulois,  Chartres,  and  Tours,  it  can  little  be 
doubted  that  his  predominating  influence  by  this  attain- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  France,  must  have  substitu- 
ted his  own  Family  on  the  Throne  of  that  Kingdom 
in  the  place  of  the  Capetians. 

Eudes,  however,  was  destined  once  again  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  Emperor.  The  pride  and 
tyranny  of  Heribert  Archbishop  of  Milan  had  occasioned 
disturbances  in  Lombardy ;  and  Conrad,  actuated  more 
by  a  sense  of  justice  than  of  expediency,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  that  Prelate,  hitherto  the  chief  stay  of  his 
Italian  interests.  But  the  citizens  of  Milan,  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  profiting  by  the  oppressions  which  their 
Metropolitan  had  exercised,  not  over  themselves  but  the 
district  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  rose  in  his 
favour  and  liberated  him  from  confinement.  When 
Conrad  hastened  in  person  to  quell  this  insurrection,  he 
was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  his  Capital,  and  suffered 
the  great  additional  mortification  of  hearing  that  the 
Crown  of  Lombardy  wan  offered  by  the  rebels  to  his 
former  opponent  Eudes.  The  exultation  of  the  Count 
of  Champagne,  however,  was  but  of  short  continuance. 
In  an  action  near  Bar  le  Due  with  the  Duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  he  was  totally  defeated;  and  when  his  flying 
troops  were  rallied,  their  Leader  was  among  the  missing. 
No  one  in  the  German  camp  could  explain  his  absence 
to  the  Heralds  sent  to  treat  for  ransom,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner;  and  no  Knight 
remembered  engHging  with  him  in  personal  conflict. 
His  Countess,  Ermenguard  of  Auvergne,  obtained  per- 
mission to  search  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  dead,  for 
the  most  part  already  stripped,  were  lying  in  heaps  and 
almost  undistinguishable;  but,  as  in  a  similar  touching 
instance  in  our  own  Annals,  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
the  keen  eye  of  female  affection  detected  the  remains  of 
one  whom  she  had  loved,  and  the  headless  and  disfigured 
corpse  of  Eudes,  recognised  by  bis  widow,  received  due 
honours  of  interment.t 

The  death  of  the  Count  of  Champagne  freed  Conrad 
from  a  powerful  foe,  but  he  was  not  yet  successful  in 
Italy.  On  his  advance  into  the  South,  the  pestilential 
heats  of  an  Apulian  Summer,  fearfully  diminishing  his 
ranks,  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  before  he  could 
renew  the  campaign  in  the  following  year,  he  was  seized 
with  gout  at  Utrecht,  and  fell  its  victim  after  a  abort 
illness. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  campaigns  against  the 
Barbarian  Poles  and  Bohemians,  with  which  the  reign 
of  bis  son  and  successor  Henry  III.  commenced,  and 
we  pass  on  to  his  first  transactions  with  Rome.  The 
Counts  of  Tnsculum,  retaining  the  wealth,  power,  and 


FUvtniaecnsi*,  xxiz.  p.  185. 

rWolpbu*.  iii  9.  who  destroyi  the  nstfcos  of  in- 


cident which  he  is  relating  by  s 


ambition  of  Theodora  and  Marozia,  from  whom  they 
traced  their  descent,  were  animated  also  with  a  similar 
spirit  of  simoniacal  traffic  ;  and  their  influence  over  the 
Roman  populace  secured  to  them  a  lucrative  monopoly 
of  the  Pontificate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth 
Century  three  Cadets  of  the  House  of  Tusculum  had 
been  raised  successively  to  the  Tiara ;  and  Benedict 
VIII.  in  1012,  his  brother  John  XIX.*  in  1024,  and 
their  nephew  Benedict  IX.  in  1033,  appeared  to  have 
fixed  the  Papacy,  as  if  by  hereditary  right,  in  a  single 
Family.  The  last-named  of  these  Vicars  of  Christ  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in 
his  tenth  year  ;t  during  his  reign  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
was  profaned  by  unspeakable  abominations ;  and  the 
Roman  People,  at  length  provoked  to  insurrection,  rose 
in  a  body,  chased  the  tyrant  from  the  City,  and  on  their 
own  authority  elevated  to  the  Popedom  a  Bishop  who 
assumed  the  style  of  Sylvester  III.  Within  three 
months,  however,  Benedict  partially  reestablished  him- 
self by  force  of  arms ;  but  more  desirous  of  free  indul- 
gence in  his  licentiousness  than  of  the  exercise  of  active 
power,  he  found  means  to  dispose  of  a  share  of  the 
sovereignty  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  one 
John  Gratian,  who  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.  com- 
pleied  the  triumvirate  of  simultaneously  existing  Popes. 
Each  Pontiff  received  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Revenue  ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  share  allotted 
to  Benedict  arose  from  the  Peterpcnce  of  England.? 
Each  also,  guarded  by  his  own  faction,  occupied  a 
different  Palace ;  and  Benedict  from  the  Lateran,  Gre- 
gory from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Sylvester  from  the 
Vatican,  asserted  a  Spiritual  Dominion  which  must  not 
a  little  scandalize  the  staunch  Believers  in  the  unity  of 
that  Church  which  has  acknowledged  them  all. 

More  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  schism  before  the  general  murmurs  of  Chris- 
tendom determined  the  King  of  Germany  to  bring  it  to 
a  close.  For  that  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
assembled  a  Council  at  Sulri,  summoned  the  m three 
Pretenders  to  its  sitting,  and  deposed  Gregory  who 
olieved,  no  less  than  his  contumacious  brethren  who  re- 
fused attendance. Y  He  then  filled  up  the  Papacy  by 
his  Chancellor  Sudger,  who  held  the  Episcopal  See  of 
Bamberg,  and  who  having  assumed  the  style  of  Clement 
II.  placed  the  Crown  on  the  brows  of  his  Imperial 
Patron  and  his  Consort.    By  a  similar  exertion  of 


•  John  XIX  was  Consul,  Duke,  and  Senator  of  Rome ;  mm 
rodrmqtir  Jit  Latent  rt  Ptmtiftx /tut,  Myi  KvinunMut  ul  Salerno, 
f  Pmtrftrmi  drcrmntt.  Glabra*  Rodolphna,  iv.  5. 
j  Benedict*  redditdnu  Angfur,quia  majori*  ndrhatur  aucteritedu, 
rtlictu.  Otto  Friringenria,  vi.  c.  33.  That  writer,  who  has 
been  Mowed  by  the  Authors  or  the  Utuvena/  Hiilery,  and  by 
Voltaire  in  his  Anmdn  d*  F  Empire,  mentions  four  timuitaaruus 
Popes,  Benedict  IX.,  two  others  to  whom  ho  doe*  not  assign  names, 
and  lastly,  re/igwnu  tjmdam  Pretbgter  Gnlrnnta,  who  cum mn* rat- 
ing the  state  of  the  Papacy,  aunontaodlr  contracted  for  a  share  in  it. 
Struvius,  who  citei  the  passage  from  Otto  in  a  note,  abidei  by  threw 
Popei  in  his  text,  Benedict*,  S/lvtttm,  *t  Grtgtri*,  emi  prim*  Gro- 
I, am  mnn  mar.  (i.  297.)  The  mistake  of  the  other  writers  has 
uriicn  from  splitting  Gregory  VI.,  on  account  of  hintwonajiws  John 
<;  rut  mil,  into  two  persona.  Muratori  properly  styles  him  Giovanni 
ehmmed*  Graxitm.  Anmaiet,  ad  an.  1044  ;  and  >o  alao  do  the 
BrnruVtines,  L Archtprttt  Jam  Gratiem—Greforf  VI.,  em"  ear  C* 
mfme  Gratia.   L'Ari  it  Verifier  Set  Date*,  i  276. 

$  According  to  the  AntudUla  Sox*,  •a*  ma.  104f>,  Henry  was 
stimulated  to  this  good  work  either  by  a  Hermit  or  an  Angel,  who 
the  following  triplet. 
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plenary  authority,  taking  upon  himself  the  sole  and 
absolute  right  of  appointment,  instead  of  that  of  mere 
approbation  ttttd  confirmation  which  had  been  exercised 
by  his  immediate  predecessors,  Henry,  when  vacancies 
again  occurred  in  the  Pontificate,  named  Ddmasus  II.  in 
1048,  Leo  IX.  in  1049,  and  Victor  II.  in  1055.  The 
last  of  these  Popes  was  indebted  for  hhi  elevation  to  the 
ascendency  obtained  over  the  Emperor  by  Hildebrand, 
a  Monk  of  Clugny,  a  personage  already  known  to  onr 
readers  hy  his  fierce  denouncement  of  Philip  I.  of  France, 
and  soon  about  to  engross  an  important  portion  of  our 
narrative.  One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
fervent  spirit  and  predominating  influence  of  that  most 
remarkable  man  was  exhibited  by  his  persuading  Leo 
IX.  not  to  content  himself  with  the  Emperor's  nomina- 
tion, nor  to  rest  his  appointment  iipoh  the  will  of  a  mere 
Secular  Power,  incompetent  to  the  high  duty  of  which 
it  arrogated  to  itself  the  performance.  St.  Bruno,  (as 
he  afterwards  became.)  convinced  by  Hildebrttnd's 
Zealous  representation*,  consented  to  forejro  the  title 
which  he  derived  from  the  Emperor,  and  entering 
Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  Pilgrim,  solicited  and  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People. 

The  Emperor's  return  from  Rome,  after  annulling 
the  Triple  Papacy,  Was  accelerated  by  troubles  in  his 
dominions  nearer  the  Seat  of  Government.  A  powerful 
confederation  of  Nobles  in  the  Low  Countries  invited 
Henry  I.  of  France  to  Join  his  arms  with  theirs  for  the 
recovery  of  Lorraine,  that  ancient  and  coveted 
of  his  Crown.  If  the  Ring  of  France  ever  hesitated  as 
to  the  course  which  it  was  most  politic  that  he  should 
adopt,  discretion  ultimately  prevailed,  and  he  refused  all 
connection  with  the  Insurgents.  The  Emperor  suc- 
ceeded In  repressing  them,  and  afterwards  held  an 
amicable  conference  with  the  French  King,  in  which 
their  alliance  was  closely  cemented.  Fresh  provocation 
after  the  Inpsc  of  a  few 'years  led  him  once  again  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  hostile  guise ;  and  in  a  second  inter- 
view with  Henry  I.  that  King  remonstrated  so  bitterly 
upon  the  ravage  of  the  territory  of  his  Vassals,  and 
accused  the  German  Monarch  of  perfidy  in  terms  so 
unmeasured,  that  the  Emperor  treated  the  invectives  an 
a  personal  affront,  and  challenged  the  King  to  single 
combat.*  So  chivalric  an  appeal  ill  suited  the  tame 
and  inglorious  spirit  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and  the 
King  of  France  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  reply  to  the 
cartel  by  hastily  breaking  up  his  quarters  at  nightfall. 

Having  secured,  so  far  as  association  could  guarantee 
his  title,  the  succession  of  his  infant  son,  having  esta- 
blished peace  for  the  most  part  in  Germany,  purged  the 
Romish  See  of  manifold  abuses,  and  confirmed  himself 
in  paramount  authority  as  disposer  of  its  Tiara,  this  wise, 
good,  and  active  Prince  terminated  his  reign  prematurely 
and  unhappily.  The  Sclavonian*  of  Lusatia,  pressed  by 
famine,  made  a  fierce  irruption  into  Saxony,  overthrew 
the  Imperial  forces  in  a  bloody  action,  ravaged  the  entire 
Province,  and  retired  with  an  enormous  booty.  The 
evil  news  struck  Henry  to  the  heart ;  he  languished  but 
a  short  time,  and  after  committing  the  guardianship  of 
his  son  to  his  Consort,  Agnes  of  Poictiers,  and  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  he  expired  to  the  great  loss  of  his  subjects,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  a  child  but  five  years  old 
at  his  Father's  death,  was  troublous  and  stormy.  Pope 
Victor  died  in  less  than  n  year  from  the  assumption  of 


his  tutelage,  and  the  single  guardianship  of  the  Empress 
was  watched  with  jealousy  by  the  Saxon  Nob  In.  The  w  J\ 
inroads  upon  secular  power  made  by  Nicholas  II.  wh*  t«a" 
succeeded  Victor  in  the  Pontificate,  and  the  donbk  h 
election  of  Alexander  II.  and  Honorim  II.  on  his  death  M. 
will  be  more  fittingly  introduced  in  on?  Chapter  at  the  * 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  those  time* }  and  in  approach-  1 
ing  the  great  struggle  about  to  ensue  between  Home  M*- 
and  the  Empire,  the  reader  will  bear  m  mind,  o*c?  fa 
all,  that  in  this  place  we  treat  of  no  more  Qu 
tloft  which  relates  to  Civil  affair* 

Henry  Bishop  of  Augsburg  shared  the  intimate  Htktw, 
confidence  of  the  Imperial  Widow,  and  the  vhulMKe  of 
faction  has  charged  their  correspondence  with  less  pure  l>j«di»a 
motives  than  those  supplied  by  friendship;  an  impala- 
tion  easily  advanced,  and  which  It  is  but  just  to  state  SibS* 
derives  rm  support  from  any  known  particulars  of  the  ».  a, 
conduct  of  Agnes.  It  Was  enough,  however,  for  the  da- 
contented  that  this  base  rumour  hud  been  spread  abroad 
and  was  partially  accredited  ;  and  the  leading  Nobles 
and  Prelates,  headed  by  the  Dukes  of  Soiony  »«1 
Bavaria,  resolved  upon  a  daring  attempt  to  obtain 
custody  of  the  young  Emperor's  person ;  and  thus  to 
remove  him  from  a  guardianship  which  they  represented 
to  be  dangerous  and  immoral.  A  grand  banquet,  it 
which  Agnes  and  her  Son  were  entertained  at  Kswer- 
werth  on  the  Rhine,  presented  facilities  for  this  plot; 
and  to  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  intrusted  its 
l  npjmnage  execution.  As  the  wily  Prelate  stalled  with  the  simple 
esitated  as  ami  unsuspicious  youth  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  the 
admiration  of  the  latter  was  strongly  attracted  by  a  new 
and  richly  decorated  barge  floating  at  hand;  and  the 
proposition  of  Hanno  that  they  should  embark  sad 
inspect  it  more  closely  was  joyfully  accepted.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  they  on  board,  than  the  rowers  sprauiyto 
their  oars,  and  directed  their  course  to  the  opposite 
bank.  The  boy,  terrified  at  this  unexpected  wiosement. 
and  uncertain  of  its  object,  threw  himself  into  the  strum, 
with  the  intention  of  swimming  back ;  and  but  for  the 
promptitude  of  the  Count  of  Brunswick,  who  leaped 
after  him,  he  would  have  been  drowned  in  this  attempt 
to  escape.  He  was  transferred  to  C  ologne,  and  plsced 
under  the  care  of  Hanno,  by  whom  his  car  was  dsny 
fed  with  the  foulest  calumnies  against  his  Mother.  The 
Empress  herself,  hopeless  of  recovering  her  Sou,  took  » 
step  which  ought  to  have  been  effectual  in  the  rebut 
ment  of  scandal.  She  retired  from  Germany,  and  from 
the  society  by  which  it  was  affirmed  she  had  been  nwrt 
passionately  attracted  ;  and  after  naming  a  short  time  in 
ntlier  the  Duke  of  Aqoltaine,  she 


embraced  a  monastic  life 
days  in  the  cloister. 

Under  the  tuition  of  bis  new  guardians,  and  by  the 
disgraceful  connivance  of  a  Bishop  placed  more  imme- 
diately about  his  person,  Henry's  early  youth  was 
abandoned  to  licentiousness.  Nevertheless  most  autho- 
rities speak  with  admiration  of  his  natural  endowment 
Elegance  of  person,  courteoosness  ofbearirtg,  quickness 
of  comprehension,  extensive  acquaintance  With  Letters,  a 
hand  brave  and  bountiful,  lips  eloquent  and  pertuftsive. 
are  among  the  choice  possessions  assigned  to  him. 
The  state  of  Germany,  when  he  attained  his  majority 
and  escaped  from  the  virtual  thraldom  in  which  he  had 
been  detained  by  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Imperial  Prerogative;  «» 
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Hahey.'  those  great  Lords,  reluctant  to  surrender  I  he  authority 
which  they  had  so  long  exercised,  formed  as  open  league 
against  their  Sovereign.  Jealous,  however,  of  the 
ascendency  of  tinur  overgrown  brother  Feudatories,  tike 
majority  of  Barons  supported  their  young  King ;  and 
by  their  aid  Henry  for  a  time  dissipated  the  opposition, 
proclaimed  Otho  of  Bavaria  to  be  under  the  Ban  of  the 
Empire,  stripped  him  of  hie  Duchy,  and  bestowed  it 
epon  Guelph,  sou  of  Auon  of  Bete.  It  wae  not  with 
LLvauiu.  equal  Boooeaa  that  he  engaged  in  trenaactioas  with 
Borne.  Fickle  in  his  attachments  to  women,  and  die- 
satisfied  with  a  Contort,  Bertha  of  Suae,  who  had  been 
provided  for  him  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  protested  that 
the  marriage  had  never  yet  been  consummated,  and 
earnestly  entreated  Alexander  II.  to  sanction  a  divorce. 
frame-  The  Pope,  guided  on  the  other  hand  by  the  counsel*  of 
t«»»ith  Hilde brand,  and  conscious  that  he  was  sufficiently 
^  powerful  to  gain  his  own  object  without  submitting  to  a 
bargain,  refused  assent  to  this  solicitation ;  but  be  at 
the  same  time  urged  Henry,  under  pain  of  the  utmost 
Spiritual  penalties,  to  abandon  his  simoniacal  distribution 
of  Church  Patronage,  and  to  concede  alt  the  other 
demands  which  Rome  was  now  pressing  on  the  Crow  ned 
Head*;  of  Europe.  Henry,  with  an  ill  grace,  submitted 
to  domestic  disappointment  rnther  than  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  his  Regal  privileges ;  he  consented  to  retain 
Bertha  as  his  wife,  and  a  numerous  issue  proved  his 
sincerity.  But  on  the  second  point,  he  was  not  so 
readily  subdued  ;  he  tendered  countless  vague  protesta- 
tions of  obedience,  spoke  humbly  of  his  penitence,  ac- 
knowledged by  words  the  paramount  superiority  of  the 
Holy  See ;  but  at  the  same  time  perraveringly  framed 
new  ;>re truces  to  delay  compliance  with  its  injunctions. 
The  Pope,  equally  resolute  not  to  admit  this  temporising, 
assumed  a  more  commanding  tone ;  and  issued  a  cita- 
tion by  which  Henry  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Home,  and  to  give  answer  in  person  relative  to  the 
offence*  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

The  death  of  Alexander  diverted  the  storm  for  a  short 
season.  On  the  morning  which  followed  that  event,  the 
fervid  and  vehement  Monk  of  Clugny  was  raised  by 
acclamation  to  the  vacant  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
style  of  Gregory  VII*  Feeling,  nevertheless,  that  be 
was  mistrusted  by  a  numerous  party  of  Ecclesiastics, 
and  willing  to  establish  himself  firmly  iu  the  Pontificate 
before  he  attempted  to  compass,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
dangerous  ami  difficult  scheme  of  universal  domination 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  he  signified  to  die  Court 
of  Germany,  that  be  set  no  value  upon  the  irregulur  and 
tumultuous  election  which  had  proclaimed  bim  Pope ; 
that  it  had  taken  place  without  bis  previous  wish  or 
knowledge ;  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  lay  aside  the 
Tiara ;  and  that  he  would  on  no  account  permit  the  Cere* 
raoniul  of  his  inauguration  to  be  solemnized  until  he 
should  receive  a  formal  announcement  of  Henry's  cou- 
*nt  Deceived  by  these  idle  pretexts  of  humility,  the 
young  King  promptly  signified  his  approbation;  and 
Gregory  haitened  to  alone  for  the  first  and  only  mark  of 
deference  which  be  ever  condescended  to  offer  to  a 
Secular  Power. 

The  grand  object  to  which  Hildebrand 
whole  energies  of  his  vigorous  mind,  was  a 


•  Gregory  VI!.  is  tab)  to  be  the  Ant  Bishop  of  Rome  «ho 
tbi  titla  of  Pope,  (Btpm,)  lo  la*  exclusion  of  all  other 


of  the  Church  altogether  from  that  extrinsic  authority 
sis/vrrted  over  the  Ecclesiastical  States  by  the  Emperors 
as  Kings  of  Italy.  The  prerogative  thus  claimed  by 
them  manifested  itself  in  countless  shapes,  offending 
the  pride  and  restricting  the  power  of  the  Holy  See ;  by 
nominating  and  confirming  the  Popes  themselves,  by 
appointing  Prefects  of  Rome,  by  exercising  judicial  func- 
tions in  their  names,  by  levying  annual  tribute,  by  dating 
the  Pontifical  Acts  according  to  the  years  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  by  stamping  money  with  the  Imperial  symbols, 
and  by  Investing  all  Prelates  with  the  Ring  and  Crosier. 
This  last-named  right,  chimed  similarly  throughout 
their  own  Realms  by  other  European  Sovereigns,  al- 
though at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a 
Ceremony,  virtually  placed  the  Superior  Ecclesiastics 
under  the  control  of  the  Prince  within  whose  dominions 
their  Benefices  might  happen  to  be  situated;  for  the 
Fiefs  and  Revenues  could  be  granted  or  withheld,  the 
Prelate  therefore  in  truth  could  be  appointed  or  rejected, 
at  the  Sovereign's  pleasure.  The  Ring  and  Crosier 
were  the  Feudal  badges  of  Ecclesiastical  Livery  and 
Seisin ;  and  at  the  time  of  their  presentation  by  the 
Royal  hand,  the  Bishop  or  Abbot  pledged  an  oath  of 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  Lord  under  whom  he  held. 
It  was  this  dependence  of  his  Clergy  upon  their  Princes 
that  Hildebrand  sought  to  terminate,  by  a  Decree  issued 
from  Rome  in  the  year  1074,  which  denounced  as 
Simony  all  payments  to  Royal  Treasuries  on  Investiture, 
and  all  Lay  Investiture  itself,  as  a  usurpation  of  Spiritual 
power.  Of  the  Spiritual  right,  however,  he  felt  little 
jealous,  it  was  the  temporal  supremacy  which  he  really 
panted  to  overthrow;  and  if  he  could  once  emancipate 
his  Prelates  from  their  subjection,  it  followed  asa  matter 
of  course,  that  the  Pope,  the  Head  of  those  Prelates, 
would  no  longer  depend  upon,  nor  be  nominated  by  the 


Germany. 


It  was  not  from  Italy,  however,  that  Hildebrand  was 
most  likely  to  obtain  support,  and  had  be  relied 
wholly  on  the  Cisalpines,  the  degradation  of  Henry 
would  never  have  been  accomplished.  One  dijtin* 
jruished  exception  indeed  is  to  be  noticed;  and  to  the 
unbounded  wealth  and  extensive  influence  which  the 
Pope  derived  eitlier  from  the  fanaticism  or  the  personal 
attachment  of  a  woman,  may  be  attributed  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  success.  Matilda,  sole  surviving  child  of  The 
Boniface,  Lord  of  Tuscany  and  Canossa,  and  of  Beatrice,  ^"na  " 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III-,"  by  the  death  of  both 
her  Parents  united  in  her  own  person  the  largest  posses- 
sessions  in  Italy ;  and  these  she  dedicated  to  the  single 
purpose  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing  the  Pontificate. 
From  her  Mother,  who  had  been  harshly  treated  by 
Uenry  III.,  the  Great  Countess,  as  she  was  called,  in- 
herited bitter  hatred  of  the  Imperial  House ;  and  to 
her  wealth,  her  power,  and  her  impetuosity  of  feeling, 
were  added  unwearied  energy  and  a  masculine  under- 
standing. Strengthened  on  the  one  hand  by  this  alliance, 
which  placed  at  bis  disposal  the  chief  resources  of  Italy, 


*  Matilda  therefore  was  Couifai  to  Henry  IV.  The  iaftueiwa 
which  the  successor  of  Gregory  continued  to  maintain  over  bet  »i;(Ti- 
cicnlly  refutes  the  seantUlous  imputations  relative  to  her  connection 
with  that  Pop*.  It  was  plainly  to  the  o^Pee  not  to  the  awn  thai  she 
ttiu>  ■levole.L  Srd  apud  amnr,  iamtm  u/ifuiU  mpiflrt  tuct  c/arim* 
mutoUt/e/ta  ej*e  o*w  •Vcefcnaiair.  CUmb.it  Schiuu»burgeojus, 
ap.  Bouquet,  xi.  68.)  Matilda's  possessions  embraced  Tuscany, 
Mantna,  Puma,  Hrptpo,  Placenta,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  alt 


Prelates,  who  equally  employed  it  before  hU 
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and  on  the  other  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ill-suppressed 
disaffection  of  the  Saxons,  ever  ready  for  on  outbreak, 
Gregory  soon  renewed,  yet  more  fiercely  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  urged,  the  demands  of  his  predecessor,  ond 
added  others  from  himself.  Four  leading  German  Pre- 
lates were  excommunicated  on  the  plea  of  their  marriage ; 
for  the  celibacy  of  the  Priesthood,  which  ensured  the 
concentration  of  all  their  exertions  for  the  interests  of 
their  Order,  was  another  favourite  object  with  Gregory; 
similar  anathemas  were  directed  against  every  Ecclesias- 
tic who  should  submit  to  receive  Investiture  from  Lay 
hands,  no  less  than  against  the  Investor  himself ;  and 
Legates  were  despatched,  not  to  invite  the  King  of 
the  Romans  to  receive  his  Imperial  Crown,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father  in 
his  Capita),  but  to  summon  him  as  a  criminal  before  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Vatican  under  the  pain  of  Interdict  and 
Deposition. 

Housed  to  ungovernable  anger  by  this  unseemly 
arrogance,  the  young  and  impetuous  Ring  permitted  the 
Legates  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  and  anticipating 
the  menaces  of  Gregory,  took  the  first  step  by  a  solemn 
degradation  of  the  Pope  himself.  He  was  answered, 
as  might  be  expected,  by  a  no  less  solemn  Bull  of 
deposition.  Thus  far  the  contending  parties  were  by 
no  means  unequal,  each  alike  triumphed  in  words,  each 
carried  a  similar  appearance  of  victory,  each  to  his 
heart's  content  insulted  his  antagonist  by  unworthy  re- 
crimination. But  in  order  to  hurl  Gregory  from  his 
Throne,  it  was  necessary  that  the  King  of  the  Romans 
should  first  levy,  and  then  lead  an  army  to  the  gales  of 
Rome  ;  while  effectually  to  realize  his  menace  on  Henry, 
the  Pope  was  already  in  possession  of  weapons  far  more 
manageable.  Excommunications  were  the  sure  and 
prolific  seeds  of  Civil  War,  and  the  Saxons,  freed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church  from  an  allegiance  under  which 
they  had  always  chafed  and  struggled,  once  more  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  their  Sovereign.  It  was  still 
a  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  whom  they  were  headed  ;  not  the 
inveterate  and  hereditary  foe  of  Henry,  but  that  very 
Guclph  upon  whom  he  had  recently  bestowed  the  pos- 
sessions of  which  that  \ery  foe  had  been  deprived. 
The  insurgent  Confederation  was  also  strengthened  by 
the  majority  of  Nobles  and  Bishops  who  had  but  lately 
sanctioned  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  ;*  and  who  with 
disgraceful  apostasy  now  invited  that  same  Pope  to 
Augsburg,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  King,  whose 
Crown  they  spoke  of  proffering  to  Rodolph  Duke  of 
Sunbia. 

Abandoned  at  all  hands,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
result  of  any  assembly  at  which  Gregory  should  preside, 
and  his  own  Nobles  be  assessors,  the  only  hope  remain- 
ing to  Henry  was  in  the  prevention  of  this  menaced 
Council.  His  citation  to  Rome  named  the  second 
week  in  Lent  for  his  appearance ;  it  was  now  midwinter; 
not  n  moment  therefore  was  to  be  lost.  Together  with 
his  Queen  and  their  infant  son,  accompanied  by  a  scanty 
suite,  he  traversed  hazardous  and  unusual  Passes  of 
the  Alps  in  order  to  avoid  the  common  route  beset  by 
Rodolph  and  his  followers.  The  Queen  and  her  women 
were  conveyed  in  hides,  slung  probably  from  the  bearers' 
shoulders ;  and  the  horses  were  lowered  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  sometimes  by  machinery,  at  others  by  ropes 
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after  their  legs  had  been  tied  together.*   Gregory  was  it  fancy 
thai  time  already  on  his  way  to  Germany,  when  hewing 
of  the  King's  approach,  uncertain  of  his  intention*,  and 
not  knowing  whether  he  was  appearing  hostilely  with  in 
armed  force,  he  turned  aside  for  security  to  the  Castle 
of  Matilda  at  Canossa,  near  Reggio.    Even  when  he 
learned  the  humble  guise  in  which  the  King  presented 
himself,  long  and  earnest  intercession  was  requisite  be- 
fore he  would  consent  to  admit  the  suppliant  to  his 
presence.    He  at  first  demanded  that  Heurv  should 
place  in  his  hands  the  Crown  and  Regalia  as  tokens  of 
sincere  and  lively  repentance ;  that  he  should  acknowledge 
his  contumacy  ;  and  confess  himself  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  Throne  ;  leaving  the  result  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Pontiff*.    When  further  entreated  not  to  break  the 
bmised  reed  by  pressing  measures  so  extreme,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  relax  those 
hard  conditions,  and  to  consent  to  an  interview.  On 
the  appointed  morning,  the  King  was  admitted  within 
the  second  of  the  three  walls  with  which  the  Castle  wis 
encircled,  his  retinue  being  detained  in  the  outermost 
Court.    Stripped  of  all  the  pomp  which  might  betoken 
Royalty,  habited  in  a  private,  perhaps  in  a  sordid  garb, 
fasting  and  bewailing  himself  with  many  tears,  and 
standing  with  naked  feet  on  ground  deeply  buried  in 
snow,  Henry,  from  dawn  till  sunset,  awaited  admission 
to  the  presence  of  his  Judge.    Another  and  another  day 
passed  in  like  sorrow,  contempt,  and  humiliation.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  he  was  permitted  an  audience, 
chiefly,  as  is  believed,  through  the  prayers  of  Matilda, 
and  after  long  and  doubtful  discussion  he  was  relieved 
from  excommunication  for  a  season.    This  boon,  how- 
ever, was  not  granted  unconditionally.    He  was  con- 
demned to  abstain  from  the  usage  of  all  outward  sym- 
bols, and  from  the  exercise  of  ail  essential  prerogatives 
of  Royalty,  until  he  had  returned  to  his  dominions, 
and  there  having  presented  himself  before  a  Diet  of  bis 
Vassals,  the  Princes  of  Germany,  at  a  place  and  time 
which  Gregory  would  appoint,  he  was  to  plead  his 
cause  and  receive  final  sentence  from  the  Pope.  The 
establishment  of  his  innocence  might  obtain  his  restora- 
tion, provided  he  swore  perpetual  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See.    The  proof  of  his  guilt  involved  the  certain  loss 
of  his  Crown,  and  subjection  to  such  punishments  u 
the  Ecclesiastical  Law  might  think  fit  to  impose.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  enjoined  as  an  act  of  penance,  to  reside 
for  an  entire  year  in  Rome,  during  which  period  he  was 
never  to  mount  a  horse,  and  daily  to  attend  as  a  Peni- 
tent with  prayer  and  fasting  in  the  stations  of  certain 
appointed  Churches.* 

The  Italians  had  received  their  King  with  marks  of 
esteem  and  loyalty ;  for  Gregory,  like  other  Prophets, 
was  not  most  honoured  in  his  own  Country.  They  were 
accordingly  both  indignant  at  the  Pope's  unbending 
and  immitigable  resentment,  and  disgusted  at  the  lame- 
ness of  Henry's  submission  ;  and  they  talked  loudly  of 
naming  another  King  and  another  Pontiff";  choosing 
for  the  former  Henry's  infant  Son,  whom  they  resolvtd 
to  carry  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  crowned  Emperor 
by  the  new  Pope,  whom  they  intended  to  establish. 
Encouraged  rather  than  dispirited  by  these  appearances, 
Henry  adroitly  turned  them  to  his  own  account.  No  flearrn 
rooner  had  he  quitted  Canossa  than  he  openly  renounced  «£J 
all  the  conditions  into  which  he  had  been  terrified  and  *"  31 


Eqo  Hrnrtrttt  fi*jrt  Dri  grahA,  ewm  MHnAvt  I\pi$top*$  nnttn't 
tiki  dtnmxt «  Drtcmdr,  linermle  !"  were  Hie  worth  with  which  the 
I  swot  to  Gregory  from  W  orms  concluded.    lfr*i«h».  i.  394. 
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back  to  Germany,  and  confident  of 
support  from  the  Italians,  defied  the  Saxon  Reikis, 
frao    The  German  Diet  in  return  at  once  proclaimed  Rodolph 
»  d     King.    Thai  Noble,  represented  as  the  best  and  bravest, 
10*12.    of  the  basest  and  most  atrocious  of  mankind,  according 
as  the  pen  is  held  by  a  Papal  or  by  an  Imperial  Chro- 
*:*•    nicler,  in  earlier  life  bad  become  brotlwr-in-law  to 
m'S-    Henry ;  but  both  his  attachment  and  his  allegiance  had 
decreased  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  had  long 
distinguished  himself  among  the  King's  most  active 
kStmoi  enemies.    The  two  conditions  required  by  the  Nobles 
taito-    before  they  permitted  his  Coronation  were,  that  he 
should  abstain  from  nil  simoniacal  Investitures,  and 
from  any  attempt  to  establish  an  hereditary  Throne  for 
his  family.    The  Pope  at  first  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
election,  as  made  without  his  privity;  but  not  long 
afterwards,  in  token  of  his  sanction  and  approval,  he 
sent  the  new  King  a  Crown  of  Gold,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  from  its  Leonine  jingle  has  been  often 
remembered,  when  the  event  which  gave  it  birth  was, 
perhaps,  cither  forgotten  or  unknown, 

Pelra  dedit  Ptlro,  Petrus  diadema  Radv/pko* 

UiUi't  It  was  on  this  renewal  of  the  quarrel  that  the  Coun- 
■»>.«  to  tess  Matilda  made  her  celebrated  and  magnificent 
»%  donation  to  the  Holy  See,  and  enriched  the  Church  of 
*  Rome  with  her  entire  vast  possessions  at  the  expense 
of  her  legitimate  heir.  "  For  the  salvation  of  my  own 
soul,  and  that  of  my  parents,"  as  the  deed  of  gift 
declare*,  "  I  give  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  through 
the  medium  of  Lord  Gregory  the  Vllth,  our  Pope,  all 
and  singular  my  possessions  which  I  now  enjoy  or  may 
enjoy  hereafter,  either  by  right  of  succession,  or  by  any 
other  right,  whether  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps."f  Thus  fortunate  in  his  Civil  transactions,  the 
Pontiff  was  less  so  in  the  field,  now  taken  by  his  instru- 
ments the  Saxons.  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  recruited 
Henry's  ranks,  and  so  evil  appeared  the  prospects  of 
Rodolph,  that  before  the  close  of  the  first  campaign, 
Gregory  peremptorily  enjoined  u  truce  between  the 
rivals,  and  instructed  his  Legates  to  confirm  on  the 
Throne  that  one  of  them  who  should  first  prove  obe- 
dient to  the  command,  and  to  excommunicate  the  other 
if  he  should  refuse  assent.  Rodolph  was  in  this  instance 
also  the  favourite  of  St,  Peter.  The  campaigns  of  the 
two  following  years  witnessed  engagements  with  various 
fortune,  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  second  October 
that  the  rivals  found  themselves  for  the  last  time  in  each 
other's  presence  near  Merseburg.  Hildebrand  had 
"j^"*'  boldly  prophesied  that  before  that  year  concluded,  the 
j'^0.  false  King  should  perish ;  and  the  juggling  and  ambigu- 
ous  orncle  was  verified,  like  many  others,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  deliverer.:  The 
Saxons  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  Rodolph, 
although  victorious,  was  grievously  wounded  in  the 
body,  and  liis  right  hand  was  also  cut  off  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  Hero  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  Holy 
'f  Wars.  Rodolph  died  on  the  following  day  at  Mcrse- 
^  burg,  and  it  is  said  that  before  his  last  agony,  he  pointed 
to  the  mutilated  stump,  and  confessed  to  the  bystanders, 
bitterness  of  lamentation,  that  it  was  with 
that  guilty  hand,"  he  had  sworn  - 


•  Ordencus  Viralis,i.p.371.   Barordus  girw  the  first  word  Rama. 

f  The  original  Deed  wm  tost ;  and  the  words  translated  »bove 
are  tbosc  of  a  Second  Instrument,  accorded  by  Mali  Us  to  Pascal 
II.  in  1 102.  They  are  cited  by  Struvius,  i.  327.  See  also  Koeter, 
Dt  UtuHdione  M»hM,r,  end  Fuwentini,  Memorit  4i  MulhilJa. 


to  Henry.  His  fuheral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  Germany, 
in  the  Cathedral,  where  Struvius  informs  us,*  that  so 
late  as  his  time,  a  Cenotaph  and  the  amputated  hand 
(probably  contained  in  on  urn)  were  still  to  be  seen. 
The  grave  itself  was  rudely  violated  in  ihe  middle  of  the 
XVIth  Century,  by  a  boozing  German  Burgomaster, 
who  disturbed  it  in  order  to  maVe  wine  vaults,  t  It  is 
said  that  when  Henry  IV.  visited  the  tomb,  and  some 
flatterer  remarked  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  destroyed 
because  it  was  decorated  with  a  Crown  and  Sceptre,  he 
pointedly  replied,  "  God  forbid !  would  Uiat  all  my 
enemies  were  as  sumptuously  buried  !" 

Having  bestowed  Ihe  hand  of  a  Daughter  and  the 
Fief  of  Rodolph  on  Frederic  de  Hohen  Stauffen,  (the 
parent  stem  of  the  illustrious  and  unhappy  house  of 
Suabia.)  Henry  passed  into  Italy,  directing  his  first  Henry  in- 
vengeance  against  the  territories  of  the  Great  Countess,  vad*»  luty. 
Those  dominions  were  easily  overrun,  for  Matilda's     a.  d 
troops  had  already  been  beaten  on  the  same  day  which  10S1. 
witnessed  the  Rattle  of  Merseburg;  but  Rome,  upon 
which  the  co-King  afterwards  marched,  protracted  her 
defence  during  a  long  and  tedious  siege.    That  quarter 
termed  the  Leonine  City  was  at  length  taken  either  by 
assault  or  treachery,  and  Henry  entering  the  Vatican 
with  Guilbert,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  whom  he  had 
previously  named  Pope  as  Clement  III.,  first  invested 
the  new  Pontiff,  and  then  in  turn  received  at  his  hands  I<  crowned 
the  Crown  of  the  Empire.    The  Romans,  it  appears,  in  ttt  '*urmr- 
order  to  escape  pillage,  had  given  a  pledge  that  they     *"  °* 
would  compel  Gregory  himself  to  perform  that  cere-  *03S. 
mony,  but  he  was  already  beyond  their  control.  Justty 
alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  Henry's  resentment,  he 
had  withdrawn  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
strength  of  which  defied  attack;  and  either  willing  to 
relieve  his  citizens  from  their  promise,  or  in  derision  of 
the  conqueror,  he  offered  to  drop  the  Crown  on  Henry's 
brows  by  ropes  from  the  battlements  of  his  fortress. J 
A  Crown  thus  descending   might  have  proved  too 
weighty  a  burthen,  and  the  expedient  was  prudently 
declined.    A  deliverer,  however,  awaited  Gregory  in 
one  whose  still  more  brilliant  exploits  in  Southern  Italy 
we  have  yet  to  notice  ;  and  Robert  Guiscard,  with  his 
strong  host  of  Normans  and  Apulians,  6000  horse 
and  80,000  foot,  drove  Henry  from  the  Capital  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  advance.    Unhappily,  this  succour 
was  to  visit  the  Eternal  City  with  yet  greater  calamity 
than  she  had  endured  even  from  Attila  and  his  Huns. 
Some  injury  had  already  been  inflicted  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Scptizonium  of  Severus.  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  into  which  a  few  of  the  partisans  of  Gregory 
had  thrown  themselves,  mourned  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  its  finest  marbles,  shattered  by  engines  and  dislodged 
from  the  magnificent  triple  colonnade  by  which  it  was 
encircled.    But  when  the  Normans  appeared,  and  the 
walls  of  the  City  were  mined  and  scaled  near  the  gale 
of  S.  Lorenzo,§  every  monument  of  antiquity,  behind 
which  the  retreating  Imperialists  could  obtain  shelter, 
suffered  equally  from  its  assailants  and  its  defenders.  Burning  »( 
On  the  third  day  the  populace  rose  tumultously,  and  Rume  ly 
Guiscard,  little  touched  by  remembrance  of  the  former  ^^^j 
glory  or  the  present  sanctity  of  the  noble  edifices  sur-     A  D 
rounding  him,  called  impetuously  for  fire,  and  tire  City  jj^' 


•  See  the  authorities  op,  Struviura,  i._330, 

♦  Fabricius,  Orig.  Sar.  iii. 
1  Leo  Osiieosis,  iii.  39 
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ll*t^ry.    was  in  an  instant  blaze.    Dentil,  Slavery,  or 

was  tbe  indiscriminate  portion  of  both  friend  and  foe ; 
for  die  Normans  in  their  avarice  of  plunder  wholly  dis- 
regarded tiie  particular  source  from  which  it  mi^ht 
be  drawn.  From  tbe  Lateran  to  tbe  Colosseum,  that 
fair  part  of  the  ancient  City  became  a  rained  waste, 
whkh  has  never  been  rebuilt;  and  Gregory,  flying  from 
the  carnage  and  desolation  of  his  Capital,  with  a  well- 
founded  mistrust  of  the  fidelity  of  its  citiseus.  took 
refuge  with  his  protector  at  Salerno.  He  lived  but  a 
year  longer,  perhaps  in  specious  captivity ;  and  till  his 
last  hour  he  renewed  Ins  anathemas  against  the  Empe- 
ror and  his  Antipope.  "  There  is  but  one  name  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  Pope,"  any  the  Diciala  of  this  Spiri- 
tual despot,  the  authenticity  of  which,  since  they  ore 
by  a  Cardinal,'  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  and 
cite  A*  a  specimen  of  Gregory's  temper.  "  He 
use  the  symbols  of  Empire.  Every  Prince 
ought  to  kiss  hk*  feet,  lie  alone  ought  to  nominate 
ami  to  degrade  Bishops,  to  assemble,  to  preside  over, 
and  to  dissolve  Councils.  No  one  can  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  him.  11  is  choice  bestow  s  canonization.  His 
Church  never  has  erred,  and,  on  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  never  can  err.  lie  can  depose  Kings,  and 
release  subjects  from  their  allegiance." 

The  Civil  war  raged  long  and  furiously  in  Germany 
•kct  Count  after  Henry's  return  from  this  clieckered  expedition ; 
Hvrinaa     for  tj,e  Saxon  Nobles  elected  a  successor  to  Rodolph 
in  Count  Herman  of  Luxemburg,  a  puppet  of  whom 
little  is  known,  excepting  the  remarkable  manner  of  his 
death.    Ultimately  compelled    to  abdicate  a  throne 
which  be  had  never  really  enjoyed,  he  was  killed  inglo- 
riously  while  pretending,  in  a  frolic,  to  assault  the  castle 
of  a  friend,  in  order  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  inmates. 
II  i:  remark-  He  had  pressed  hie  hone  securely  across  the  drawbridge 
able  death,  and  under  the  gate-tower,  when  a  woman,  who  mis- 
a.  o.    taking  him  for  a  real  enemy  had  tied  for  refuge  to  the 
1068.    battlements  of  a  lofty  turret,  dashed  a  huge  stone  upon 
his  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.f    Thus  freed  from 
his  more  domestic  enemies,  Henry  retraced  his  steps  to 
Italy,  where  the  course  of  Gregory  had  been  pursued  by 


his  immediate  sue 


Vator  III.  and  Urban  II. 


Revolt  of 
Jlcnry't 
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The  persevering  hatred  of  Matilda  also  had  lately  re- 
ceived fresh  (itimuhis  from  her  nuptials  with  the  ungrate- 
ful  Guelphof  Bavaria;  a  Prince  from  whom  the  anti- 
Imperial  faction,  which  so  long  agitated  Europe  by  its 
coutesta  with  the  Ghibelines,  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name.  That  of  its  opponents  did  not  originate  UU 
many  years  afterwards,  on  the  birth  of  Henry  VI.  at 
Ghibeling.J  During  the  short  period  in  which  the 
married  pair  lived  together  iu  concord,  they  raised  aa 
enemy  against  the  Emperor,  who  occasioned  him  deeper 
bitterness  of  soul  than  any  whom  he  hail  as  yet  encoun- 
tered. Conrad,  his  eldest  son,  and  already  his  declared 
successor,  either  impatient  of  the  course  of  Nature,  and 
panting  before  his  time  for  the  possession  of  a  sceptre, 
or  believing  the  foul  accusations  propagated  against  his 
father,  leagued  with  Matilda,  the  Pope,  and  tbe  Nor- 
mans, and  received  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy, 


*  Bareniwa,  ad  anm.  1076.  wc  31. 

f  Straviua,  i.  331.  and  the  aulhoritiri  them  cited.  Pcrthna,  the 
all  but  equal  antagonint  of  Rome,  perished  hy  a  timilar  drain  ;  aad 
Bii'iTion  Jo  Thkpolo,  who  nearly  overthrew  the  Oligarchy  of  Venire, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  XlV'th  Century,  rcry  narrowly  escaped 
a  like  catastrophe. 

t  Crlte  ertjine  uV  cm  detij  molt  Jt  gurrrt  »j»  auui  probrnkir  rl 
attt  Itt  ttlrtt.    Attnait,  dt  njtptrt,  ad  a»*.  1  0»'J. 


the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Roger  Guiacard.  dm** 
Henry,  indeed,  is  represented  to  have  been  cspnoous  s— 
and  a  lover  of  pleasure,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  he  may  have  used  harshly  a  bride  to  whom  he  lisd  *- 
recently  been  espoused  ;  but  for  tbe  honour  ot  Hunan 
Nature,  it  requires  far  stronger  proof  than  lias  em  yet  14 
been  advanced,  ><>  obtain  credit  for  the  detestable    *: c 
charges   by  whkh  Adelaide,  fryiug  from   lus  arms, 
mused  her  step-son  and  all  Italy  to  revolt*   So  pro- 
foundly was  Henry  moved  by  tbe  announcement  of  tbn 
breach  of  filial  duly,  that  he  is  said  to  have  attempted 
suicide.    Alas  !  how  far  more  deeply  were  lik  aifcciious 
to  be  wounderi  hereuller  by  similar  impie tv  1 

In  the  next  few  years,  events  crowded  rapidly  on 
each  other.    Guelpb  of  Bavaria  discovering  the  transfer 
of  Matilda's  property  to  tlie  Church,  and  bitterly  resent- 
ent  Ions  of  its  inheritance,  abandoned 
wed  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor ; 
meantime  Pascal  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  I'onuii- 
cote,  excommunicated  Henry  afresh,  und  chased  ilie 
Antipope  Clement  into  exile  which  but  shortly  preceded 
his  death.    Strengthened  by  this  termination  of  the 
schism  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  Romish  See, 
(for  three  shadows?  whom  the  Emperor  opposed  to 
him  disappeared  almost  so  soon  as  they  were  raised,) 
the  new  Pope  urged  Conrad  to  yet  further  outrages  by 
dazzling  him  with  the  bright  prospect  of  the  Imperii 
Crown.    The  youth  was  saved  from  deeper  guilt  thai 
that  already  perpetrated,  by  a  death  not  unattended  with  JJeu  *' 
suspicion  of  poison  ;  but  his  place  was  too  soon  occupied   ^  f 
by  another.  Not  long  after  his  revolt,  the  Emperor  tad  ^ 
procured  the  election  of  his  second  son  Henry  as  Khij 
of  the  Romans.   On  Conrad's  death,  after  tbe  Priate 
had  sworn  upon  the  Cross  ami  the  sacred  Lance  of  « * 
Constantine  that  during  his  Father's  Hfe  he  would  never  l<a 
intermeddle  with  affairs  of  State,  his  Coronation  wit 
solemnized ;  and  Henry  yet  further  meditated  abdica- 
tion in  his  Son's  fovour,  in  order  that  he  mi^iii  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.    But  the  Unet 
held  out  by  the  artfol  policy  of  the  Vatican  rendrrvd 
the  young  King  discontented  with  his  present  aomind 
aggrandizement,  and  his  tardy  hope  of  furore  real 
power ;  and  when  Pascal  absolved  him  from  his  oat*, 
and  whispered  that  rebellion  against  an  excomiminicsifr' 
Sovereign  did  not  partake  of  sinfulness,  every  barrier 
which  had  heretofore  restrained  ambition  was  faaaJty 
broken  down.    It  was  not  difficult  to  find  WPP0"^", 
among  the  restless  and  turbulent  Saxons ;  and  ere  Jong  Kfyra 
the  hostile  army  of  Ute  Son  was  separated  from  that  ot  ^u 
the  Father  solely  by  the  intervention  of  the  Danube  at   t  p. 
Ratisbon.    An  unnatural  combat  was  avoided,  but  it  ijx 
was  ot  the  expense  of  not  less  unnatural  perfidy.  Tbe 
Prince  contented  himself  at  present  by  seising  the  lot* 
perial  treasures  at  Spire ;  but  early  in  the  following  year,   t.  & 
he  repaired  unattended  to  CoWentz,  and  throwing  him-  11" 
self  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  solicited  pardon  for  his  ^ 
obedience.    Touched  by  the  feigned  repentance  of  the 
disf  embler,  Henry  listened  as  a  Father  rather  than  »  « 
Sovereign  ;  and  consented  to  accompany  his  Son  to » 
Diet  assembled  at  Mentx,  before  which  th 
tion  might  be  publicly  declared.    But  to  a] 


*  iirnriettt  Rez  At 
cttpit  hab<rt  /  tdrt 
infrrrt*! ;  immo  jttittm  Aor/aW 
tlratum,  mm  fir*  nan 
Dudicliiau*,  ad  ann.  1093. 

t  Albert,  TV 


tdeJheitlim  Rfginam  quam  tiuxtt  ■>»■■"■ 
incnretravil  rapt,  ft  roncfwtt  wr  m**  J  ^ 

Qua  rtf—nte  ^'"'J*^ 
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Barons  with  an  armed  force,  it  was  said,  might  awaken 
jealousy  ;  belter  it  would  be  that  the  Emperor  should 
Vna    demonstrate  uhdoubting  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  by 
i. ».    presenting  himself  unaccompanied  with  troops.  The 
100*2.   crafty  suggestion  prevailed.    The  Father  and  Son  par- 
te    sued  an  amicable  journey  almost  in  privacy  to  Bingen, 
■  *■    where,  under  pretext  of  making  arrangements  for  their 
reception  by  the  Diet,  the  Prince  moved  forward  singly, 
B»  vnn,  aB1i  tne  Emperor  from  that  moment  found  himself  de- 
SI^es  ehrfed  a  Prisoner.  • 

»fub<t.  The  Diet  assembled;  the  Papal  Legates  rehearsed 
Pascal's  Ball  of  Excommunication ;  Henry  IV. 
;  his  Son  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Three 
re  deputed  to  notify  these  transections  to 
the  dethroned  Monarch ;  and  not  content  with  the 
simple  execution  of  their  charge,  when  demanding  the 
Regalia,  they  upbraided  him  with  his  former  Simony  : 
"  Was  it  our  love  of  gold,  or  our  special  grace  and  per- 
sonal favour."  said  the  Monarch,  struck  with  their  in- 
gratitude, lo  the  Archbishops  of  Ments  and  Cologne, 
"thai  placed  the  Mitre  on  your  brows,  and  is  it  you 
who  are  now  employed  to  tear  the  Crown  from  mine  ?' 
Then  robing  himself  with  the  Imperial  Mantle,  circling 
his  head  with  the  Diadem,  and  seated  in  a  Chair  of 
State,  he  addressed  them  further.  "  With  these  attri- 
of  Empire  I  was  invested  by  the  free  election  of 
tinces,  and  by  the  grace  and  bounty  of  my  God. 
God  can  still  preserve  them  to  nw,  abandoned, 
,  and  deserted  as  1  appear.  If  your  reverence 
for  his  authority  has  ceased,  proceed  to  force,  which  I 
am  without  power  to  resist."  A  short  pause  ensued, 
till  mutual  encouragement  prevailed  over  tin-  first  hesi- 
tation of  the  Ecclesiastics.  One  by  one  the  emblems  of 
power  were  rudely  stripped  from  the  Emperor's  person ; 
and  the  spoilers,  hastily  retreating  after  the  performance 
of  the  odious  task,  closed  their  ears  to  Henry's  parting 
words:  which  admitted  that  for  himself  he  was  paying  a 
penalty  justly  due  to  the  offences  of  hia  youth ;  but  that 
for  them  no  other  portion  could  remain  but  with  the 
traitor  Judas  who  had  betrayed  his  Master.t 

The  few  remaining  days  of  the  elder  Henry  were 
'•^  !!of  passed  in  wandering  and  wretchedness,  and  it  is  from 
his  own  pen  chiefly  that  we  learn  the  tale  of  his  miseries. 
In  a  Letter  to  his  rebellious  son  soliciting  permission  to 
remain  in  the  abode  which  he  occupied  at  Liege,  he 
urges  the  request,  he  says,  not  as  an  Emperor,  but  as 
an  exile.  "  Let  it  not  be  told  to  my  shame,  or  rather 
to  yours,  that  I  am  forced  like  a  beggar  to  look  abroad 
for  a  new  asylum  during  the  holy  season  of  Easter.  If 
you  refuse,  I  should  prefer  living  as  a  peasant  in  some 
foreign  Country  to  strolling  about  exposed  every  hour 

*  Epitl.  Imprr.  ad  Huiroaera  Abbatein  Clunioeemem.  ap. 
D'Acheri  Spici/rgtttm,  iii.  441.  It  was  on  Christmas  day  1105  that 
the  Kmperor  was  imprisoned,  and  he  grievously  laments  exclusion 
from  the  Eucharist  at  that  holy  season.  Besides  that  privation,  be 
was  exposed  to  eppnkia,  injunat,  minat,  gladxot  us  ctrvtctm  mrtu, 
foment,  tilim. 

f  Our  narrative  is  framed  from  the  Chroniclers  of  or  near  the 
time  of  the  events  winch  they  relate,  and  who  are  plentifully  cited 
by  Struviua.     Krantxius,  without   noting  his  authorities,  and 


Germany 


t  disguise 

:  of  Piety  could  indeed  be  assumed  by  Ambition;  and  we  believe 
Ibat  the  Emperor's  accusation  U  just  when  he  declares  in  au  expostu- 


to  fresh  scorn  in  an  Empire  which  I  once  swayed."  In 
a  similar  strain  he  depicted  his  sufferings  to  the  chief 
Princes  of  Europe,*  whom  he  was  unable  to  animate  in 
his  behalf,  and  to  his  own  Nobles,  who  replied  with 
insult.  **  By  your  schisms  with  Rome,"  was  the  answer 
of  a  Diet  at  Cologne  to  one  of  those  Memorials,  "  you 
have  reduced  yourself  to  Apostasy,  almost  to  Paganism, 
and  we,  the  Sons  of  the  true  Church,  the  daughter  of 
Christ,  now  visited  by  divine  clemency,  agreeing  fn 
unity  of  Faith,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
have  rejected  yon.  the  incorrigible  head  of  that  schism ; 
we  have  compelled  you  to  abdicate  on  account  of  our  zeal 
in  God's  sen  ice,  and  our  obedience  to  the  Apostolical 
See;  and  we  have  chosen  a  Catholic  King,  sprung 
though  he  be  from  your  seed ;"  they  then  upbraided 
him  with  attempting  lo  arm  other  nations  against  them, 
in  order  that,  like  a  wild  beast  of  more  than  ordinary 
ferocily.t  he  might  ravage  the  Vineyard  of  Christ,  now 
beginning  to  recover ;  might  destroy  H  by  his  foxes ; 
and  might  retort,  by  the  sacrilege  of  Priests  of  Belial, 
the  anathemas  which  had  been  directed  against  himself. 
On  these  accounts,  in  the  name  of  their  King,  of  them- 
selves, and  of  the  whole  orthodox  army  of  Christians, 
they  summoned  him  before  their  tribunal  for  judgment. 

A  few  partisans  still  remained  to  the  deposed  Em-  Vn 
peror.    Cologne  baffled  an  attack  of  the  rebels,  and  a  fid  attempts 
favourable  skirmish  on  the  bridge  of  Liege  for  a  while  ^'^^ 
encouraged  hope  of  restoration.  Bnt  a  second  and  more 
decisive  engagement  left  him  prisoner  in  his  son's  hands, 
and  reduced  hhn  for  ever  to  despair.    A  dungeon  was 
allotted  him  in  the  first  instance;  scorn,  beggary,  and 
houselessness  were  his  subsequent  portion.   The  Bishop 
of  Spire  had  been  his  familiar  friend  in  earlier  days,  and 
owed  his  consecration  to  the  Emperor's  patronage; 
and  the  old  man  now  stood  in  his  destitution  at  the 
gates  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  besought  a  Prebend  He  solicits 
in  the  Cathedral  which  his  forefathers  had  erected,  and  jjjjjj 
himself  had  richly  endowed.    He  was  answered  that  he  ** 
was  excommunicated,  and  therefore  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  Church.?  "  Give  me  pity,  I  am  touched  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  !"  was  his  single  meek  remark  as 
he  again  sought  refuge  in  Liege,  and  offered  to  sale  a 
portion  of  his  wardrobe  to  obtain  daily  bread.§    Nature  His  death, 
could  not  long  support  these  joint  mental  and  bodily     a.  d. 
afflictions  ;  and  he  was  freed  from  his  complicated  mi-  1106. 
series  at  Liege,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty-ninth  of  his  reign.    With  his  last  breath,  he 
bequeathed  his  sword,  almost  his  only  remaining  pos- 
session, to  his  ungrateful  Son ;  "  Had  you  left  me 
more,"  was  his  dying  message,  "  I  would  have  sent  you 
more,"  His  obsequies  were  immediately  celebrated  with 
a  mockery  of  pomp ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  Holy 
See  pursued  him  even  beyond  the  grave.    By  a  man-  insult  to 
date  of  Pascal,  the  remains  were  disinterred,  cast  out  of  hi*  remains, 
consecrated  ground,  and  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
a  small  Island  in  the  Meuse.    No  Masses  were  read  for 
the  Soul,  but  a  solitary  Monk  of  Jerusalem,  touching 
by  chance  at  the  spot,  chanted  Psalms  over  the  unbu- 


•  9ee  especially  the  pathetic  Letter  addressed  to  Philip  L  of 
Franee,  ap.  Bouquet,  xiv.  807.  Contra  ipiumjtu  AW*  tabormnln, 
■mo  corM,  Jo/ore.  line  mu/lu  faerwmu  d.eere  non 


latory  Letter  to  the  German  Put'  Manifetlum  ett  rum  non  dninm  legit 
Xefo,   vet  Roman*  EeeletUt  dileclnne,  ted  eswMtstCsA'i  Meant, 

.  ».  p.  120  ) 


quod  sum    man'mo  cor,/.,  do/are,  lime  mutlu  tarrymtt 
valeo,  el  quia  dtcitur  rthementer  eontremitco,  fUrnn  metm,  meum 
inquam  Mtolon  dilectinintum,  non  totum  contra  me  armor  rr  ant.  Sec. 

f  StngtUarem  uliqne  feram.    KranUius,  Suva,  r.  p.  HI,  wheie 
the  whole  Letter  from  the  Diet  is  ( 
Id.  ,b,d. 
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ried  body  day  and  night  during  his  May.  The  coffin 
was  thence  removed  to  Spire  ;  but  Christian  rites  were 
still  denied,  and  during  a  period  of'  five  years  longer  it 
rested  on  its  trestles  in  an  unconsecrated  outbuilding  of 
the  Cathedral,  into  which  it  was  at  last  admitted.  On 
Uic  sum  of  this  Prince's  character  much  ditrerence  of 
opinion  has  existed,  hut  not  even  his  bitterest  enemies 
have  denied  him  the  possession  of  numerous  great  and 
brilliant  qualities  ;  whether  those  qualities  were  on  the 
whole  more  employed  in  good  or  ill  may  perhaps  be  ques- 
tionable, but  no  doubt  has  ever  arisen  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  piti- 
able examples  of  the  mutability  of  human  fortune. 

III.  The  Annals  of  Italy  during  the  Xlth  Century  are 
so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  German  Empire 
that  in  treating  of  the  latter  we  have  necessarily  anti- 
cipated much  which  belongs  to  the  former  also.  The 
two  chief  Historical  events  which  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed are :  1.  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in 
Sicily  and  Naples  ;  and  2.  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
great  maritime  Republics  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the  Greek 
Emperors  retained  only  Puglia  and  Calabria,  as  rem- 
nants of  the  great  Theme  of  Lombardy*  which  they  had 
conquered  towards  the  close  of  the  IXth  Cenluty; 
Bari  was  their  metropolis,  aud  the  government  was 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant  under  the  title  of  Caia- 
pan.  Over  the  German  Princes  they  had  been  for  the 
most  part  successful ;  and  each  of  the  three  Othos  had 
ineffectually  attempted  their  expulsion  ;  hut  their  su- 
premacy was  but  nominal  as  it  regarded  the  petty 
Principalities  of  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Benevento,  and 
the  Republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi ;  and 
they  were  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracen  Conquerors  of  Sicily.  The  anarchy  resulting 
from  the  frequent  collision  of  these  numerous  hostile 
parties,  was  to  be  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
single  great  Power  founded  and  constructed  by  the 
adventurous  valour  of  a  wholly  new  People.f 

Comparatively  civilized  by  the  adoption  of  Cltris- 
tianity,  and  by  the  residence  of  a  Century  in  the  Pro- 
vince wrung  from  France,  the  Normans  had  diverted 
their  fierce  passion  for  Piratical  enterprise  into  gentler 
channels.  Not  yet  wholly  weaned  from  a  life  of 
dering,  Piety  now  supplied  them  with  an 


*  The  name  Lombardy  retained  try  Eastern  Europe  for  the 
North  of  Italy,  waa  appropriated  by  the  Oreeka  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  which  the  BenevenUn  Lombardi  guvemed  aa  independent 
Sovereigns  during  five  Centuries. 

Thrmr,  from  fiftm,  the  Bytantiae  Greek  for  a  Legion,  was  the 
oame  given  to  a  Province  in  the  division  of  the  Lower  Bi 
There  were  17  Themes  in  Asia,  12  in  Europe.    Kar««*<«  is 
i  mt*  »•», — thus  William  of  Apulia 


v.p.254 

D  a  Gang*,  however,  in  hit  notes  to  the  AUriad  of  Anna  Comnena, 
(p'  275.)  and  in  his  Glossary  ad  e,  ridicules  this  etymology,  and 
affirms  Calapantu  to  be  no  other  than  the  Latin  CapHantm*.  The 
word  waa  (aud  perhaps  still  is)  in  modern  use  at  Naples,  for  a 
Taxor,  or  Officer  who  inxpects  weights  and  measures. 

f  The  Political  stale  of  Southern  Italy  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans  is  fully  treated  by  Giannone,  it/.  Ctnlc  d>  Naptli, 
1.  viii.  cap.  u/t. ;  and  a  rapid  but  moat  distinct  outline  it  compressed 
into  a  few  paragraphs  by  Mr,  ILdlam,  Middft  Agr;  i.  239.  4to. 
eh.  iii.  part  i. 
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motive  for  indulging  that  propensity;  and  in  the  gene. 
ral  rage  for  distant  Pilgrimages  by  which  all  Europe 
was  animated,  the  Normans  appeared  preeminent  as 
Devotees.  In  their  passage  to  Jerusalem,  the  focus  to 
which  all  zeal  was  attracted,  whether  to  escape  the 
tedium  of  a  long  voyage  through  seas  widely  differing 
from  their  own  Northern  Ocean,  or  in  order  that  they 
might  visit  other  holy  stations  in  their  progress,  tbey 
usually  crossed  the  Alps  and  traversed  Italy.  Rome, 
and  the  Puglian  mountain  Gargano,  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  as 
of  old  time  its  caverns  had  reechoed  the  soothsaying* 
of  Calciias,"  were  among  the  places  of  their  roost  fre- 
quent resort;  when  the  alms  of  the  Faithful  were  want- 
ing to  supply  their  necessities,  they  had  swords  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  employ  ;  and  from  Bari,  Naples, 
Gaeta  or  Amalfi,  they  could  at  any  time  procure  ready 
means  of  transjiort  to  Syria. 

It  was  early  in  the  Xlth  Century  that  a  band  of  TV  M 
fortyt  Normau  Pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Pales-  s*1"* 
tine,  lauded  at  Salerno;  and  on  the  solicitation  of 
Guaimaro  its  Prince,  delivered  his  City  from  a  Saracen 
flotilla  then  anchoring  in  its  bay,  and  demanding  tri- 
bute. The  valour  of  his  new  allies  gained  lavish  praise 
and  reward  from  the  grateful  Italian ;  and  he  anxiously 
urged  the  settlement  either  of  themselves,  or  of  some 
of  their  Countrymen  equally  brave  with  themselves, 
within  his  dominions.  His  offer  was  not  accepted  at 
the  moment ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  home,  the  gloving 
representations  which  they  made  of  this  brilliant  pro- 
posal ;  of  the  prospect  of  rich  booty  from  the  Infidels; 
and  more  than  all,  as  we  are  assured,  of  the  gentle  cli- 
mate and  luscious  fruits,  the  dates,  oranges,  and  figsj 
of  the  South,  roused  numerous  candidates  for  establish- 
ment in  Italy.  Osmond  Drengot,  a  distinguished  Bar* 
in  the  Court  of  Duke  Richard,  liad  avenged  himself  on  J^' 
a  brother  Noble,  who  boasted  of  the  favours  of  ha  v  „ 
daughter,  by  striking  him  dead  during  a  hunting 
match  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  Drivea 
into  exile  by  this  violence,  he  gladly  undertook  the  pro- 
mising adventure ;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  comrades,  roost  of  them 
of  generous  birth,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  order  to 
proffer  service  to  any  of  the  native  Princes  who  would 
him.§  The  first  Chief  with  whom  he  treated 
lelo,  a  rich  Citizen  of  Bari,  whom  his 


493.  see.«. 
di  HI* 
by  the  ArcW 
his  abode  «  lt* 


•  Strata,  si.  (436  al.  234.)  Daroaina,  ad  t 
According  to  Leandro  Albert!  in  his  Dra  - 
ibere  is  an  attar  in  Monte  Uargano  consee 
himself.  The  room  in  which  he  lived  during  his  _. 
mountain  must  have  been  singularly  uncomfortable.    We  ow. 
Hamengen's  translation  which  is  at  hand.    Ad  dertrtm  erJPl* 
mirobifii  apparrt  im  tritnttm  txp/ieata,  Divi  Aft ckariu  Arritmf^1 
damictlmm,  tela  fx  vivo  toMoyur  lapuU  pmrvm  tufuorm  prrptt" 
slUtuntf  hnmtUtj  pre/undo,  ti  obtcttm,  koud  in  oJtmm  ft  e"<* 
/actum,  quam  talHtu  animanim  nuui.  (p.  370.)    This  dark,  deep, 
and  tearful  cavern,  appears  less  adapted  to  Christian  Pilgrims  tHu 
to  the  Heathen  votaries  who  consulted  the  Oracle  of  CaWus,  by 
j  in  it  on  the  fleece  of  a  bkek  rum. 
<LeoOstien»is,ii.37. 
t  M.  de  Sismondi  stales,  that  the  Varangian  Body  Guard  «» 
originally  allured  lo  Constantinople  by  the  flavour  of  the  rich  fruits 
which  its  neighbourhood  produced  ;  and  he  adds,  on  the  authority 
of  Bonstclteu,  that  in  Icelandic,  the  voti  JtgtaJtatla,  to  long 
figs,  is  still  used  as  expressive  of  any  vehement  desire-  R*9-  *  ' 
Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  250,  note  2. 

A  /  AVrmajvw,  gentt  cAe  ss/»t«i  pucarr  nrt  lorl>*J<\  eseeiwAws 
tejt£n  terypu/o  ora  funo,  ora  taitro  di  one*  J^rimctpi,  aaVepee**** 
tfmprt  c/n  g/i  dura  o  promtttna  di  pti,    Muratori,  AmwJi,  ai 
102V. 
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townsmen,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Gre- 
'  cian  yoke,  had  elevated  for  a  short  time  to  nominal 
power,  and  had  afterwards  abandoned  with  treachery 
and  cowardice.  After  some  short  openiug  success,  the 
Normans  were  completely  routed  at  Canns  ;  those  who 
survived  the  fight  distributed  llietnselves  under  the  pay 
of  the  Princes  of  Copua  and  of  Salemo,  and  Melo  him- 
self died  in  Germany,  while  soliciting  aid  from  the 
Emperor  Henry  II. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  three  years  after  the  decease 
of  Melo,  that  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Greeks, 
by  which  Rome  itself  was  endangered,  drew  Henry 
across  the  Alps.  The  Normans  were  then  invited  to 
his  standard,  and  did  good  service  under  it ;  til]  the 
Emperor,  satisfied  with  the  glory  acquired  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Troja,*  and  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  a  conta- 
gious disorder  among  his  troops,  commended  his  allies 
lo  the  regard  of  his  Feudatories,  and  retired  to  Ger- 
many. The  Italian  Princes,  now  more  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Catapan  thus  checked  by  Henry's 
invasion,  forgot  their  promised  gratitude  to  their  most 
active  deliverers;  and  the  Normans,  no  longer  retained 
in  their  service,  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  sup- 

Eorted  themselves  by  pillage.  We  hear  no  more  of 
►rengot ;  but  Turstin,  the  warrior  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor, appears  to  have  united  in  himself  enough  valour 
and  bodily  strength  to  qualify  him  for  a  Hero  of  Ro« 
mance.  From  a  Legend  of  one  of  the  Chroniclers, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  perished  by  treachery. 
He  was  a  man.  says  William  of  Jumieges,  of  numerous 
tried  excellences ;  on  one  occasion,  he  tore  a  kid  from 
the  jaws  of  a  Lion,  and  when  the  disappointed  beast  was 
raging  for  the  loss  of  his  prey  he  seized  him  also  with 
his  naked  hands.  At  another  time  he  tossed  an  Italian, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  over  the  wall  of  the 
Duke  of  Salerno's  Palace,  no  less  easily  than  if  he  had 
been  but  a  kitten.  The  Lombards,  envious  of  his  great 
qualities,  enticed  him  to  a  spot  inhabited  by  a  huge 
Dragon, t  in  company  with  a  numerous  smaller  fry  of 


serpents.  No  sooner  had  the  Dragon  shown  himself, 
than  the  Lombards  fled  ;  and  while  Turstin  was  asking  his 
Esquire  the  cause  of  their  hasty  retreat,  the  fire-breathing 
monster  witli  open  gape  snapped  at  the  head  and  neck 
of  his  horse.  A  second  blast  from  the  hellish  nostrils 
of  the  scaly  beast  melted  in  an  instant  the  hero's  shield 
upon  his  arm  ;  but  so  well  did  he  ply  his  sword,  that 
the  Dragon  was  soon  conquered  and  slain  ;  Turstin 
himself  <  lying  three  days  afterwards  in  consequence  of 
the  poisonous  fumes  which  he  had  inhaled.} 

This  doughty  champion  was  succeeded  by  Rainulf,  a 
brother  of  Drengot;  who  in  a  feud  between  Sereins 
Duke  of  Naples  and  the  Prince  of  Capua,  served  the 
former  so  effectually,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  small 
district  between  the  rival  Cities,  upon  which  he  erected 
the  town  of  A  versa.  The  central  situation  of  that  town 
rendered  it  an  important  outpost  to  Naples;  and  Sergius, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  a  powerful  garrison  on 
his  most  exposed  frontier,  obtained  from  Courad  II.  the 
investiture  of  Rainulf  as  Count,  and  cemeuted  the 
alliance  by  a  family  intermarriage.  Such  was  the  first 
step  to  titular  authority  and  permanent  abode  trodden 
by  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy. 

"  A  town  of  Puglia  built  aboot  this  time  by  the  Greek*. 
*  The  Dragon  need  out  occasion  any  misgiving  to  those  who 
ailmit  th 

J  Wilhelraua  Gemiticcoti*,  de  Dudbut  Ntrmanmis,  vL  30.  071. 

Cnnidru,  p.  663. 
VOL.  XI. 


The  foundation  of  the  County  of  Avers*  naturally 
heightened  the  attractions  which  Italy  presented  to 
emigrants,  and  Rainulf  hourly  increased  in  power  and 
in  numbers.    Of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tuncred  of  Haute* 
ville,  a  Noble  distinguished  in  the  Court  and  Camp 
of  Normandy,*  ten  repaired  from  time  to  time  to 
the  new  Settlement.    In  their  trade  as  condotlicri,  they 
passed  from  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Salerno  to  that  R 
of  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Italian  Princes,  Maniaces,  the  ofTae'sora™ 
Catapan  of  the  Greeks.    But  it  was  not  to  assist  him  of  Tuncred.' 
against  their  former  master  that  they  engaged  their     a.  d. 
swords  ;  it  was  against  the  common  adversary  of  all  1035. 
Christendom,  the  Saracens  of  Sicily.    Thus  seconded,  Expedition 
Maniaces  rapidly  stormed  Messina  and  invested  Syra- w.ith  .lh* 


Of 


cuse ;  wherever  danger  was  most  rife,  three  boil, 
Tuncred,  Dragon,  Humfrey,  and  William,  were  always  Sicuy. 
foremost ;  and  to  a  personal  conflict  in  which  the  last-     a.  n. 
named  overthrew  and   killed  the  gigantic  Saracen  1041. 
Governor  of  Syracuse,  he  was  indebted  for  the  title  of 
Bra»-dc-fer,  bestowed  by  the  acclamation  of  the  confede- 
rate army. 

But  a  quarrel,  arising  out  of  the  cupidity  and  dis-  Quarrel 
honesty  of  the  Greeks  in  the  distribution  of  spoil,  "tth  J** 
soon  dissolved  the  foundations  of  this  ill -assorted  alli- 
ance ;  and  the  discontent  thus  awakened  among  the 
Normans  was  fomented  by  a  wily  Italian,  yet  more 
grievously  injured  than  themselves.    Ardouin,  a  noble 
Milanese,  having   unhorsed  a  Saracen,  claimed  the 
charger  of  the  vanquished  enemy  as  his  l>ooty.    It  was 
seized,  however,  by  Maniaces,  who.  offended  at  the 
complaint  of  the  rightful  owner,  ordered  him  to  be 
shamefully  scourged  round  the  camp.    United  by  com- 
mon wrongs,  the  aggrieved  parties  planned  schemes  of 
revenge,  and  having  dissembled  their  resentment  until 
they  hud  communicated  with  Rainulf,  and  secured  his 
cooperation,  the  whole  Norman  contingent,  accompa- 
nied by  Ardouin,  embarked  by  night,  crossed  the  Reg- 
gian  Straits,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  Greek 
dominions  in  Puglia.    The  Greeks,  weakened  by  their 
expedition  to  Sicily,  which  totally  failed  soon  after  the 
departure  of  their  allies,  opposed  but  feeble  resistance  ; 
tiieir  strong  holds  surrendered  in  succession,  and  thrice 
when  they  mustered  in  sufficient  strength  to  dispute  the 
open  field,  they  were  signally  overthrown.    The  con-  Conqneit  of 
quest  of  almost  the  whole  of  Puglia  was  achieved  in  P^s"1'1- 
two  campaigns,  and  the  confederates  divided  their  spoil  ** 
without  a  diminution  of  friendship.  Melfi,  a  well-fortified  IU4*' 
and  considerable  town,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Pro- 
vince, became  the  Capital  of  their  new  dominion,  under  the 
joint  government  of  Ardouin  and  Bras-de-fer,  the  latter 
first  Count  of  Puglia  ;  and  twelve  other  Norman  Counts 
were  established  in  equal  authority  over  the  twelve 
places  uext  in  importance.!    The  Government  was  not 
that  of  a  Feudal  Sovereign  supported  by  his  Vossals, 
but  a  military  Oligarchy  in  which  all  were  peers. 

The  birth  of  this  new  and  powerful  State  was  not  Death  of 
likely  to  be  viewed  without  jealousy  by  its  neighbours,  Bras-de-fcr. 
and  the  conquering  Normans  probably  were  not  very  flFj 
scrupulous  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  strengthened  *046. 

*  Gibbon  hai  adjusted  the  descent  of  Tnncred  tn  doe  equipoise 
between  the  malice  of  A  nna  Comnena,  who  degrade*  bint  to  Feasant 
extraction,  and  the  adulation  of  his  own  Chroniclers,  which  derive*) 
htm  from  the  Ducal  stem.  His  ancestors  were  m/ta—ort,  or  Ban- 
nerets, of  the  middle  order  of  private  Nobility,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Coutancc*  in  Lower  Nomiaody.  (ch.  Ivi.  p.  271.) 

+  Siponte,  Aseoli,  Venosa,  Lavelto,  Monopoli,  Trani,  Cautur, 
Mortcpuwo,  Trigento,  Amenta,  a  Aicanpfc,  M» 
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and  enriched  themselves  in  a  Country  won  at  the  sword's 
point.  Bras-de-fer  soon  died ;  and  if  we  believe  the 
Chroniclers,  together  with  him  expired  the  chief  hope  of 
tempering  the  rude  settlers  into  a  community  regulated 
by  Law.  To  discretion  and  valour  he  is  said  to  have 
united  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion  which  secured 
obedience ;  and  he  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as 
a  very  Lion  in  War,  a  Lamb  in  Social  life,  and  an 
Angel  in  Council.*  His  brother  and  successor  Dragon 
'  was  foully  assassinated  by  a  Puglian  whom  ho  had  ad- 
mitted to  familtarity.and  who  had  been  bribed  to  that  great 
crime  by  the  Greek  Catapan.  The  scene  of  murder 
was  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  Montoglio,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Drogon's  immediate  suite  perished  to- 
gether with  their  mnster.t  The  sanctity  of  consecrated 
places  was  indeed  of  little  protection  against  bloody  and 
barbarous  violence.  We  read  of  a  company  of  Normans 
headed  by  their  Count,  who  rode  to  the  gates  of  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  dismounted,  and  left  their 
horses  and  arms  in  the  Galilee,  while  they  boot  their 
knees  in  prayer  before  the  Altar.  The  servants  of  the 
Monastery,  either  suspecting  that  the  present  design  of 
the  strangers  was  pillage,  or  resolving  to  profit  by  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  those 
by  whom  they  had  already  been  plundered,  closed  the 
gates,  sounded  the  alarm  bell,  and  summoned  the  whole 
neighbourhood  to  their  assistance.  Fifteen  of  the  Nor- 
mans were  slain  on  the  pavement  of  the  Church,  and 
their  leader  was  uot  released  from  imprisonment  till  all 
former  levies  upon  the  Monastery  had  been  paid  back  us 
his  ransom,  i 

These  detached  outrages  were  but  a  prelude  to  a 
formidable  and  organized  League  for  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  Normans  from  Italy:  and  the  hardy  adventurers 
became  involved  in  a  struggle  against  an  alliance  of 
both  Empires,  consolidated  by  the  Head  of  the  Western 
Church.  Leo  IX.,  on  his  assumption  of  the  Pontificate, 
made  frequent  visitations  to  the  Churches  of  Pugtia,  and 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  representations  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics every  where  groaning,  as  they  affirmed,  under 
the  Norman  tyranny.  In  his  project  of  a  Crusade 
against  the  new  settlers  for  the  deliverance  of  his  Clergy, 
he  received  ample  promises  of  support  from  the  Greeks, 
suffering  also  under  their  own  peculiar  grievances  ;  and 
his  kinsman,  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  provided  him 
with  a  body  of  500  men  at  arms,  to  form  a  nucleus  for 
»  general  gathering  of  the  Italians.^  If  numbers  could 
have  secured  victory,  the  Pope  might  have  advanced 
with  confidence  to  battle.  Greeks,  Germans,  Pugliana, 
Calabrians,  and  Campanians,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
March  of  Ancona  and  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
young  and  old,  devout  and  profane,  Clerk*  and  Laics, 
followers  both  of  the  gown  and  of  the  sword,  poured 
down  upon  the  South,  under  th*  banner  of  the  Church. 
The  blessing  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saints  was  pro- 
mised to  this  great  but  confused  host,  as  it  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Monte  Cassino  while  on  its  march  ;  and 
when  Leo  compared  the  strong-knit  limbs  and  ^iguniic 

*  Gutieltnu*  Apuhis,  ii.  12. 

f  Qaufreclux  MiiUlcrra,  i.  13. 

t  Uo  U*ieo*i»,  ii- 71. 

1  Henry  would  h*»e  granted,  wvt  iodred  had  commi.iioned  a 
much  Urjrer  force  tor  the  •upport  of  Leo ;  but  he  was  deterred  by 
the  rcraoi>«t ranee  of  the  Ifcahopof  Kiehatadt,  a  Prelate  greatly  in 
hi*  confidence,  who  forcibly  exposed  th*  luueernltueia  of  a  V  icar 
o(  Chrut  bending  an  army  agaiast  Christiana.  The  Bishop  when 
he  became  Pop*  as  Victor  11.,  heartily  repented  his  interference. 


frame*  of  his  German  allies  with  the  shorter  stature 
and  slighter  figure  of  the  Norman  foe.  he  doubted  not 
in  his  simplicity,  that  the  approval  of  Heaven,  the  righte- 
ousness of  his  cause,  the  sanctity  of  his  own  pcrsoa,  and 
the  superiority  of  his  numerical  force,  would  acridly 
atone  lor  any  deficiency  in  military  skill  or  any  want  of 


To  oppose  this  overwhelming  farce,  the  Normans 
mustered  no  more  than  9000  horse,  and  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  infantry;  and  these  were  a/rayed  under 
Humfrey,  the  survivor  of  the  tbre«  sons  of  Tattered 
who  first  entered  Italy,  Robert  Guiscard,  a  half-  brother, 
who  had  recently  joined  him  from  Normandy,  and 
Richard  Count  of  A  versa.  These  Chiefs  well  knew  the 
bodily  vigour,  hardihood,  courage,  and  warlike  ability  of 
the  Germans ;  but  with  the  smalhvess  of  their  contingent, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  remaining  undisciplined  rabble 
by  which  the  ranks  of  Leo  were  swelled,  they  were  un- 
acquainted. Some  superstitious  reverence  they  doubt- 
less cherished  for  the  holiness  of  the  Pontiff's  character, 
person,  and  authority;  and  to  this  wee  added  a  total 
and  very  natural  want  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity  oi 
any  Puglian  whom  they  might  intrust  with  anus.  It 
was  upon  their  own  single  swords,  therefore,  that  they 
must  rely  ;  and  against  those,  when  they  computed 
numbers,  the  odds  were  fearful.  One  slight  check  would 
be  their  ruin,  for  in  the  general  defection  and  rising; 
which  must  be  consequent  upon  it,  the  bitterness  of 
hatred  would  raise  every  man's  arm  against  them;  and 
even  if  they  possessed  a  spot  to  which  they  could  retreat, 
all  retreat  would  be  intercepted.  These  doubtless  were 
powerful  motives  for  negotiation;  and  they  asked  for  «*»«*:* 
Peace  ;  promising  unlimited  Spiritual  obedience  to  the 
Holy  See  ;  suing  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  lands  which  they  had  won  by  toil,  wounds,  and 
blood ;  and  proffering  their  swords  to  the  future  service 
of  the  Church,  with  expressions  of  humility  and  rever- 
ence heretofore  unknown  to  their  lips.  The  reply  was  nlmn- 
a  stern  denial  of  compromise.  Peace  it  was  said  might  «"*>■ 
perhaps  be  granted  when  Italy  was  evacuated. 

The  desperation  awakened  among  the  Normans  by  this 
impolitic  refusal  received  additional  force  from  acoiistious- 
ness  that  it  was  by  their  own  act  they  bad  been  exposed  to 
indignity  ;  and  as  victory  was  now  the  only  safeguard  of 
their  dominion,  so  without  victory  death  was  the  only 
purifier  of  their  honour.    Thus  grimly  resolved,  they 
determined  to  give  battle ;  and  mounting  an  eminence  BaM** 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  they  reconnoitred  from  ^  K 
its  summit,  with  well-founded  hope,  the  loose  array  and    A  B_ 
disorderly  encampment  of  the  host  which  blackened  the  ^ii. 
plains  of  Civitella  beneath.    Dividing  their  scanty  force 
into  three  squadrons,  they  first  charged  the  Italians  with 
their  right  wing,  under  Richard  of  A  versa ;  threw  their 
careless  and  un warlike  ranks  into  instant  confustoa, 
which  soon  became  hasty  flight ;  aod  pursued  them 
vigorously  and  with  unsparing  slaughter.  Meantime 
Humfrey  directed  himself  upon  the  firm  and  serried 
phalanx  of  the  German  auxiliaries.    A  volley  of  arrows 
on  either  side  preluded  a  murderous  doac  engagement ; 
and  fortune  continued  doubtful  till  Guiscard,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  a  reserve  composed  partly  of  Nor- 
mans, but  yet  more  of  picked  Calabrians  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  charged  at  a  favourable  moment; 
and  although  thrice  unhorsed,  bore  down  all  opposition.  n*f.dud 
and  slew  his  enemies  to  a  man,  disdaining  us  they  did  In  ca|*m»« 
give  back  one  foot  from  their  position.    Hie  Pope  at  a  **°> 
short  distance  observed  the  fluctuations  of  the  Battle; 
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and  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  it  wis  lost  than  he 
relhred  within  the  walhj  of  Civitella ;  btrt  that  town,  ill 
prepared  for  an  assault,  was  speedily  surrendered ;  and 
the  terrified  and  astonished  Pontiff  became  the  prisoner 
of  those  warriors  to  whom  but  a  few  hours  before  he 
hud  refined  every  hope  of  Peace ;  and  whom  he  had 
dewribed  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  and  considered  in  his 
own  mind,  as  Barbarians  without  low,  humanity,  or 
Religion. 

Il  was  as  a  Military  Chieftain,  not  as  a  Minister  of 
Pence,  that  I*eo  had  confronted  these  supposed  Savages. 
He  had  waged  War  as  a  Secular  Prince,  and  by  the 
rules  of  War  he  was  now  a  captive,  and  might  be  treated 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  conquerors.  What  then 
was  his  surprise  to  perceive  himself  approached  with 
submission  and  respect,  and  conducted  with  every  mark 
1  of  honour  to  the  victorious  Camp  !  Not  only  didConnt 
Humfrey  restore  him  to  liberty  upon  his  parole,  but  he 
escorted  him  with  distinguished  attention  to  Benevento, 
and  assured  him  of  a  similar  guard  whenever  he  wished 
to  proceed  onward  to  Rome.  This  unexpected  gentle- 
ness opened  new  views  to  the  eyes  of  Leo ;  instead  of 
enemies  to  God  and  his  Church,  he  recognised  in  the 
Normans  devout  and  faithful  servants;  and  relieving 
feimtso-  *ne[n  fr°m  8"  spiritual  censures,  assuring  them  of  his 
ovrn  friendship,  and  sanctioning  their  arms  by  his  bene- 
diction, he  gave  them  a  solemn  investiture,  as  Vassals  of 
St.  Peter,  of  all  that  Country  which  they  had  hitherto 
conquered  in  Puglia,  of  all  which  they  might  hereafter 
conquer  in  Calabria.*  By  this  remarkable  donation,  the 
Papacy  acquired  a  far  greater  and  more  lasting  dominion 
than  it  affected  to  confer.  Naples  was  still  to  be  won  by 
the  sword  of  the  Normans,  but  after  it  teas  won,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  gift  by  a  Priest  who  had  no  right  to 
that  which  he  gave,  it  remained  daring  seven  Centuries 
a  Fief  of  the  Pontificate. 

The  Normans  pursued  their  victory,  Humfrey  in 
Pnglia,  Robert  Guiscard  in  Calabria;  and  the  latter  the 
destined  founder  of  a  race  of  Princes,  and  now  in  the 
commencement  of  the  spring-tide  of  his  fortunes,  seems 
for  a  few  years  to  have  passed  the  life  of  a  Brigand  and 
a  Freebooter.  Often,  says  Malaterra,t  would  his 
Steward  announce  to  him  that  there  were  neither  provi- 
sions for  the  morrow's  meal,  nor  money  by  which  they 
might  be  purchased ;  and  indeed  that  if  the  latter  were 
at  hand  no  one  was  to  be  found  willing  to  sell  within 
many  leagues'  circuit.  The  Count  and  his  suite  alarmed 
at  the  tidings  of  approaching  hunger,  then  sprang  to 
their  saddles,  and  marauded  through  every  village  within 
reach,  m  pursuit  of  a  dinner.  The  person  of  Robert 
Gniscard  is  described  as  well  adapted  to  hardy  adven- 
ture. He  was  tall,  strong,  active,  and  graceful ;  a  breadth 
of  shoulders  denoted  vigour,  a  ruddy  complexion,  health ; 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  fire  of  courage  and  intelli- 
gence ;  his  voice  inspired  terror  or  encouragement  as  it 
sounded  to  the  cars  of  friend  or  foe.  Even  the  colour 
and  measure  of  his  hair  and  beard  have  been  preserved 
to  us ;  they  were  long  and  flaxen ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  all  martial  weapons  he  was  ambidexter.  His  mental 
qualities  and  disposition  fitted  him  no  less  than  his 
Physical  |>owcrs  for  distinction  in  the  rude  Age  in  which 
he  Jived,  and  among  the  half-civilized  People  to  whom  he 
belonged.  If  he  extorted  treasure  rapaciously,  and  even 
isly,  from  his  prisoners,  it  was  that  he  might  dis- 
it  with  proportionate  lavishness  among  his  followers ; 


and  if  he  rigorously  compelled  the  observance  of  discipline 
in  the  field,  no  one  understood  better  how  to  gain  the 
soldiers'  hearts  by  frankness,  courtesy,  and  affability  in 
seasons  of  relaxation.  His  ambition  is  attested  by  the 
elevation  which  he  attained ;  his  discretion  arid  policy  by 
the  surname  which  contemporaries  bestowed ;  for  Gvit- 
ctrrd, or  PVitcard,  in  the  Norman  idiom,  implies  a  cunning 
man."  Such  is  the  representation  of  the  sixth  son  of 
Tancred  who  passed  the  Alp  as  a  Pilgrim,  and  who  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Humfrey  succeeded  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  infant  children,  and  virtually  to  the 
dignity  and  power  of  Count  of  Puglia.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  Italy ;  and  when  Reggio  yielded  to  his  arms, 
affecting  a  loftier  title  on  the  attainment  of  a  larger 
dominion,  he  styled  himself,  or  was  saluted  by  acclama- 
tion. Duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria.  After  some  differ- 
ences with  Pope  Nicholas  II.,  who,  perceiving  that  the 
Normans  were  not  the  sort  of  people  to  be  managed  by 
exeommunicaiioivf  discreetly  recalled  one  of  those  Bulls 
which  he  had  rashly  issued ;  Robert  received  the  con- 
secrated Standard  of  Rome  as  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Church,  from  the  handri  of  the  Pontiff  in  a  Council 
assembled  at  Melfi ;  and  he  there  also  swore  allegiance 
to  the  Holy  Sec  in  a  style  distinguished  by  proud  con- 
fidence of  future  conquest :  "  I,  Robert,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  of  St.  Peter  Duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria, 
and  hereafter  of  Sicily  V% 

In  his  latter  conquests,  Robert  had  been  greatly 
assisted  by  his  youngest  brother  Roger,  a  youth  destined 
to  compete  with  himself  §  in  glory.  Roger,  lately  Invited 
from  Normandy,  had  been  invested  as  a  Count  on  his 
arrival ;  but  jealousy  or  avarice  on  the  part  of  Robert, 
denied  fitting  appointments  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
dignity.  Money  he  had  none ;  a  single  steed  was  his 
recompense  for  long  and  perilous  services ;  and  in  his 
after  hours  of  prosperity,  when  dictating  some  of  his 
early  adventures  to  Malaterra  the  Chronicler,  he  insisted 
that  these  particulars  should  be  recorded  in  his  pages, 
in  order  that  posterity  might  know  how  laboriously,  and 
from  what  a  deep  slough  of  Poverty,  he  had  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  honour.  "  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  his  disgrace  that  I  mention  it,"  says  the  Histo- 
rian, "  but  by  his  own  desire  I  inform  you  that  he  was 
supported  by  robberies  which  his  followers  committed." 
Many  a  time  did  he  pillage  merchants  while  travelling, 
and  once,  accompanied  by  a  favourite  Esquire,  who  after- 
wards became  a  rich  Count,  he  stole  some  horses  from 
their  stables  in  Melfi.  Even  his  Brother  did  not 
escape  unplundcred  ;  and  for  a  while,  until  the  subju- 
gation of  Calabria  demanded  Roger's  active  coopera- 
tion, intercourse  was  suspended  between  them,  and  open 
hostility  was  almost  avowed. 

On  the  reduction  of  Calabria  by  their  joint  forces, 
Robert  bestowed  its  government  on  his  Brother ;  snd  the 
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•  Gibbon,  whose  churnctex  of  Hubert  Guiaeard  we  have  here 
freely  paraph  rased,  My*  that  in  our  old  word  Wiiaurt  he  ran  diicern 
something  of  similar  wim  and  termination.  Doet  not  H'tzard 
am>ro« h  nwre  nearly  ? 

j  li  Pupa  &m$ftirrava  eA<?  rr/  Rnrmarmi  emit©  inutili  it  Irwwif- 
nirAr  ;  cA'etn  wo«  rran  rjrntr  ri\  /nmitrr  wiewfr,  #e  now  t'edtpmuurv 
rptr'  mr'Utrmi  avail  fA*  evram  frwafo  frr  cenfuttlttrlt.  Giannooe, 


•  Oaufredui  Malaterra,  ii.  14. 


f  JM.  1 16. 


\  Jefltey  Malaterra  is  eloquent  in  the  character  of 
Kojrer  Guneard.    Brat  ewin  juvrmu  awfrAernetm,  prwrtr  tint, 
cAyawri  cr-rpnrr,  Hmjim  fonmHitiimui,  crmnho  cattutu;  in 
/■one  agrndttrmm  rmtm  yrvfUta,  mnaatra  jecvxrfmi  el 
virikafvrtu,  muhlii/mu  ....  kmdit  ajpetou.   i.  19. 
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near  prospect  of  the  Sicilian  shore  soon  awakened  in 
Roger  Guiscard's  breast  an  eager  desire  for  the  posses- 
sion  of  that  Island.    This  hope  was  encouraged  both 
by  the  effeminacy  into  which  the  Saracen  occupants  had 
degenerated,  and  by  their  intestine  dissensions.  Almost 
each  separate  town  was  swayed  by  a  separate  Emir; 
and  in  a  feud  between  two  of  those  Chieftains,  the  ap- 
plication of  one  of  them  for  Roger's  aid  against  his 
rival,  greatly  facilitated  the  Norman  project  of  invasion. 
His  first  attempts  were  little  more  than  predatory  in- 
cursions ;  and  the  sixty  men  who  traversed  the  fabled 
dangers  of  the  Sicilian  strait  in  open  boats,  returned 
satisfied  with  their  booty,  after  having  chased  the  Sara- 
cens withiu  the  walls  of  Messina.    Encouraged  by  this 
and  similar  early  successes,  Roger  became  more  enter- 
prising, and  favoured  by  certain  Greeks  who  inhabited 
the  town  of  Traina  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  he  appeared 
before  its  gates  with  300  K nights,  (the  largest  number 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  able  to  collect  at  any 
time,)  and  established  himself  in  its  possession.  The 
fickle  Greeks,  soon  weary  of  their  new  friends,  recalled 
the  Saracens ;  and  opposite  quarters  of  the  town  were 
respectively  occupied  by  the  hostile  forces.    In  contact 
thus  close,  daily  skirmishes  were  unavoidable  ;  and  each 
party,  exposed  to  the  perpetual  observation  of  its  foe, 
and  denied  free  egress,  occasionally  suffered  the  extre- 
mity of  privation.    According  to  the  chivalrous  habits 
of  his  time,  Roger  was  accompanied  by  his  youthful 
Bride ;  and  the  Countess  and  the  few  Ladies  of  her 
suite  prepared  with  their  own  hands  the  scanty  repasts 
of  her  husband  and  his  comrades.    Clothes  were  no 
less  wanting  than  food  ;  and  the  single  mantle*  which 
remained  to  the  Noble  pair  was  worn  alternately  by 
each  as  they  happened  to  be  called  abroad.    On  one 
occasion,  Roger  left  nlone,  environed  by  enemies,  who 
were  dragging  him  like  a  struggling  Built  from  his 
horse  which  had  been  killed  under  him,  cleared  a  passage 
for  himself  with  his  sword  ;  and  disengaging  his  saddle 
from  the  dead  beast,  in  order  that  the  Saracens  might  not 
vaunt  it  as  a  trophy,  he  placed  it  on  his  shoulders,  and 
made  good  his  retreat  slowly  and  on  foot.    During  four 
months  of  continued  peril,  want,  and  difficulty,  the 
Normans  maintained  their  arduous  post ;  and  on  the 
approach  of  Winter,  when  the  snows  covered  the  neigh- 
bouring summits  and  embedded  Traina  itself,  these 
hardy  warriors,  accustomed  to  endure  severity  of  climate, 
continued  vigilant  and  alert,  white  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens  relaxed  into  inactivity.  Profiting  by  their  want 
of  energy,  Roger  mastered  the  disputed  quarter  of  the 
town  in  a  night  attack,  and  having  slain  or  dispersed 
its  garrison,  defied  all  future  efforts  for  its  reconqucst. 

The  above  is  but  a  sample  of  the  numerous  romantic 
adventures  ennobling  the  tedious  struggle  which  pre- 
ceded the  entire  conquest  of  Sicily  :  and  were  it  not 
that  St.  GeorgeJ  performed  for  the  Normans  a  like  kind 
office  to  that  which  St.  Jago  was  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising for  the  Spaniards,  and  fought  on  horseback  iu 


•  Aon  mh  umam  tttpam  habentr,.    Gauued.  Malaterra,  ii.  29. 
f  Quail  tour  urn  rettu-tanJem.    Id.  ii.  30. 

%  Apparuit  qutditin  tquet  tpurndulm  m  armit,  rqtia  alto  inudext, 
a/bum  vexi/lum  in  tummitate  Aat/ifa  ai/igalim  ftrtnt,  el  dnuper 
tpltmti'lnm  crwem,  el  quau  a  nottra  acie  progrejitiu,  ul  uotjrct  ad 
crrlamm  promplioret  reddertt,furtUnwto  irnpeiu  Aoc/rf  ut  demioret 
front  irrumptiu.  Id.  ii.  .'i3.  i  torn  the  day  of  that  victory,  Roger 
bore  on  hi*  »bu.M  and  annexed  to  liia  coat  of  arras  the  motto 
Vrrltra  Domiiti  fecit  virtuirm,  Uexttra  Domini  exultant  me. 
Faiell,  Hut.  &c.  Dtc  /W.  Ub.  vii.  c.  1.  p.  397. 


their  ranks,  we  might  hesitate  in  assenting  to  some  of  li,k. 
the  victories  which  they  claim.    In  full  confidence  of  s-^^w 
Divine  protection,  thirty-six  Christian  Knights  feariewly  f«« 
attacked  and  put  to  flight  30,000  Infidels,  and  on  the    »•  »• 
plain  of  Ceramio,  another  handful,  under  the  special 
leadership  of  tlie  Bishop  Knight  of  Cappadocia,  over-  '* 
threw  a  host.    Beaten  in  every  field,  chased  from  every    *'  D' 
castle,  the  Saracens  at  length  concentrated  their  whole 
remaining  force,  their  treasure,  and  their  military  equip- 
ments in  Palermo,  the  Capital  of  the  Island,  and  its  Capture  t£ 
strongest  fortification.    It  required  five  months'  invest- 
ment,  the  aid  of  Robert,  whom  Roger  called  to  the**4 
siege,  and  the  cooperation  of  a  Pisan  Fleet,  before  its 
reduction  could  be  effected;  but  on  its  surrender. the 
sovereignty  of  the  Island  was  virtually  transferred  to 
the  Normans,  and  Roger  became  first  Count  of  Sicily, 
by  investiture  from  his  Brother,  and  under  his  supre- ofBorun 
macy  as  Duke.    With  a  wise  policy,  in  order  to  con- J™'" 
ciliatc  the  Saracens,  he  proclaimed  general  Tolera-  ^ 
lion,  urged  Christianity  upon  their  acceptance,  but  ptr>  ^ 
mitted  them,  if  they  so  pleased,  to  retain  their  ancient 
Faith. 

Meantime,  the  progress  of  Robert  Ouiscard  on  the  ftrt" 
continent  of  Italy  had  been  not  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  his  Brother  in  the  adjacent  Island.    Of  the  three    ^  ^ 
Lombard  Principalities,  Capua  long  since  had  passed  ^ 
under  the  sway  of  the  Counts  of  A. versa;  Bari,  the 
Capital  of  the  Greeks,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  four  °- 
years,  surrendered  with  its  Catapan  to  Robert ;  and  no  ,u'u' 
sooner  did  the  prosperous  course  of  events  in  Sicily 
permit  him  to  renew  operations  iu  Calabria,  than  Salerno 
and  its  dependence  Amalfi  were  united  to  his  Duchy.*  '-^ 
The  conquest  of  the  former  City  relieved  him  from  some 
domestic  enemies  by  whom  he  had  been  long  em- 
barrassed.   The  two  sons  of  his  deceased  Brother  Hum- 
frey  were  legitimate  heirs  of  their  Father's  Duchy,  and 
during  many  years  they  had  solicited  a'rd  from  the 
Byzantine  Court  for  the  recovery  of  their  inheritance. 
They  were  in  Salerno  at  the  commencement  of  its  siege ; 
but  dreading  the  severity  of  their  Uncle,  they  escaped 
from  its  walls,  and  after  a  short  delay  in  Italy,  look 
refuge  in  Constantinople,  where  they  passed  a  long 
subsequent  life  in  penury,  neglect,  and  obscurity.  Ro- 
bert's crowning  success  was  the  conquest  of  the  Duchy 
of  Bencvento ;  its  territory  he  retained,  the  City  itself   i. «. 
was  ceded  to  Rome  in  compliance  with  a  claim  asserted  10m. 
by  Hildebrand;  and  contributed  doubtless  to  purchase 
a  relaxation  of  the  Spiritual  wrath  with  which  that  most 
energetic  of  Pontiffs  had  visited  the  Norman  Conqumr,\ 
in  common  with  every  other  Potentate  in  Europe.  Of 
the  powerful  assistance  which  Robert  afterwards  afforded 
to  Gregory,  during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Em-  VJ^ 
peror  Henry  IV.,  we  have  already  spoken;  and  to  the    u  B. 
gratitude  which  the  Pope  cherished  for  that  benefit,  or  to  jyii, 
the  constraint  which  he  endured  under  Norman  protec- 
tion, may  be  referred  a  renewal  of  the  investiture  which 
Robert  had  obtained  from  his  predecessors  in  the 
Holy  Sec.    The  haughty  spirit  of  Gregory  manifested 
itself  in  that  grant.     Robert  askwl  confirmation  in 
the  territories  which  he  had  recently  subdued.    "  I 
give  you  that,"  replied  the  Pope,  "  which  Nicholas  and 
Alexander  have  given."    For  the  rest  he  wrote  as  fol- 

'  *  We  hare  followed  the  order  nf  dates  given  by  GU»»oar.  Sa- 
lerno is  made  Robert's  finnl  acquisition  by  M.  de  biunutnli. 

f  Qurilo  P.rot  the  menlametute  h  poummo  tnpruMnmnirrt  3 
.X.  0. 
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bbiT.  lows.  "As  to  the  dominions  which  you  unjustly 
occupy,  as  Salerno,  Amalfi,  and  part  of  the  Firman 
March,  for  the  present  I  patiently  leave  them  to  you, 
relying  on  Almighty  God  and  your  own  righteousness 
that  hereafter,  for  the  honour  of  that  Ood  and  of  St 
Peter,  you  will  so  conduct  yourself,  as  it  becomes  you 
to  do  ami  me  to  receive,  without  the  peril  either  of  your 
soul  or  of  mine."*  Thus  unbroken  in  its  steady  pur- 
pose of  overrun dizement  was  the  proud  temper  of  the 
old  man,  while  an  exile  from  his  Capital,  a  more  than 
ambiguous  prisoner,  and  now  verging  to  the  confines  of 
the  grave. 

Thirty  years  since,  Robert  Guiscard  had  quitted  Nor- 
mandy, a  poor  and  private  Gentleman,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  Noble  House  with  numerous  scions  and 
scanty  revenues;  he  now  united  under  his  sway  domi- 
nions corresponding  in  extent  to  the  modern  Kingdom 
Eutcra  of  Naples.  But  his  ambition  was  rather  excited  than 
wearied  or  satiated  by  this  most  astounding  elevation  ; 
he  coveted  still  wider  rule,  and  already  grasped  in  fancy 
the  sceptre  of  the  East  A  pretext  was  easily  found  for 
aggression ;  but  the  splendid,  although  less  auspicious 
expedition  against  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  which  oc- 
cupied the  closing  years  of  his  life,  will  he  more  fitly 
narrated  when  we  reach  the  Annals  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  on  his  return  from  that  Oriental  enterprise  in- 
terrupted by  the  troubles  of  Italy,  that  he  afforded  the 
above-mentioned  deliverance  to  Gregory  VII. ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  after  having  signally  defeated  the 
combined  fleets  of  Greece  and  Venice,  on  an  element 
novel  to  himself,  but  familiar  to  his  enemies,  while  re- 
newing his  preparations  for  a  second  invasion  of  the 
Empire,  he  expired  in  Corfu,  in  his  seventieth  year.f 
The  dream  of  Oriental  conquest  was  dissipated  with  his 
last  breath ;  and  the  hasty  flight  and  rapid  dispersion  of 
his  terror-stricken  armament,  forcibly  manifested  the 
importance  of  this  great  man's  single  life.  Sepulture 
was  nearly  denied  to  his  remains,  for  the  galley  which 
conveyed  them  to  Italy  was  lost  upon  its  coast  The 
corpse  of  the  Hero  was  at  length  recovered,  and  as  if 
the  Cities  under  his  rule  disputed  the  possession  of  their 


*  Giannone,  x.  1.  No  one  ban  better  described  the  character  of 
Hildebraod  than  the  fearless  Neapolitan.  Ma  niun  oltro  piU 
mrrj/tQt  f  jpf'ii  trivo  ci  diede  U  ritratto  di  t/uetto  Pontettre,  quntito 
ouet  gutdtxiota  Dipmiore  eke  h  dipinte  nettn  Ckieta  di  S.  Severino 
di  JYapoti  Feden  fiuvi  rimmoainc  di  qttrito  Papa,  tea  It  afire  de" 
/We/ci  de/r  Ordin*  di  S.  Benedetto,  mere  me/la  tiniitra  mono  it 
pntlonile  «'  petei,  nella  intra,  a/ rata  in  alio  di  pereottre,  m 
terrtbite  mtriada,  e  lotto  i  piedi  tcettri,  e  eorvne  Imperiali,  c  Regali, 
in  alio  di  Jlag.jclargli,  B  dopo  nvrre  eoti  mottrato  ettrre  tlato 
Qregorio  U  terrorr,  ed  U  fiagcik,  de'  Prinripi,  t  catpettnre  tcettri,  t 
eorone  ;  tolendo  aneora  far  vedere,  eke  latto  eii  potetu  ben  accop- 
ptarti  eoila  lanJitb,  e  mondezza  de>  tuoi  cottumi,  topra  it  mo  capo 
acriaat  in  letter*  c*IhIo.Ii  queue  parole  :  Sanctis  GkKOOru*  VII. 

f  Roger  Hoveden  twice  affirms  that  Robert  Guiscard  was  poisoned 
by  his  Contort,  bribed  to  that  crime  by  an  astuniucr  from  the  Greek 
Kinperor  that  so  soon  as  she  become  a  widow  he  would  marry  her. 
Xle  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  after  she  had  been  crowned,  declared 
her  guilt,  and  condemned  her  to  the  flumes,  (x.  Seriptom,  pp.  1010. 
1218.)  Gibbon,  who  has  noticed  this  story,  (concerning  which  far 
more  authentic  authorities,  William  of  Anidia,  Jeffrey  Malatcrra, 
and  Romuald  of  Salerno  are  silent,)  has  himself  fallen  into  a  slight 
error  in  com  ding  Hovudcn.  "Tlie  English  Historian,"  he  says, 
"  is  90  blind  that  he  ranks  Robert  Guiscard  or  Wiscard  araon£  tho 
Knight,  of  Henry  1.  who  ascended  the  throne  fifteen  years  after  the 
l>ik«  of  Apulia's  death."  (eh.  Ivi.  n.  »i.)  In  both  the  passages 
referred  to  above,  Hovedan  speak*  of  Robert  Guixrard  as  di*  in 
eurid  \Yil1ielmi  Run,  Regit  Angliee,  convenatut.  Kren  with  this 
•Jctraction,  however,  the  anaehroniim  is  sufficient  to  condemn  him. 
Hubert  Guiscard  died  in  1085,  William  Ruui.  did  not  ascend  the 
throaetUI  1087. 
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deceased  Sovereign,  the  heart  was  deposited  at  Otranto,  Italy. 

the  body  itself  at  Venusia. 

The  sway  of  Apulia  passed  to  his  second  son  Roger ; 
for  Bocmond,  the  eldest  by  a  former  marriage  dissolved 
on  the  plea  of  consanguinity,  had  been  pronounced 
illegitimate  by  the  Church,  and  was  consequently  dis- 
inherited by  his  Father.    Reluctantly  surrendering  his 
claims,  the  excluded  Prince  long  urged  them  even  by  . 
the  sword  j*  and  till  the  Crusades  diverted  him  into  j)^|c  0r 
that  course  of  glory  which  has  immortalized  his  name  Puelia  and 
in  Song,  the  throne  of  Roger  I.  could  scarcely  be  deemed  Calabria, 
secure.    That  Prince's  reign  was  protracted  through  the  His  death, 
first  eleveu  years  of  the  new  Century,  but  it  affords  little     A.  D. 
worthy  of  record.    His  uncle,  the  greater  Roger,  ap-  1111. 
pears  to  have  ruled  Sicily  undisturbed  after  the  year  Roger  of 
1090  ;  for  although  the  surrender  of  Palermo  had  given  Sicily 
him  a  superiority  which  ensured  ultimate  tranquil  sove- 
reignty, it  was  not  till  that  date  that  resistance  altogether 
subsided.    The  close  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
the  attainment  of  an  immunity  from  die  Holy  See,  for 
which  every  other  nation  in  Christendom  in  vain  cm- 
ployed  both  force  and  supplication.  Urban  II.,  devoted  obtains 
to  the  single  object  of  tlie  Crusades,  and  deeming  no  'rom  Urban 
price  insufficient  to  conciliate  a  Family  so  necessary  to 
his  views  as  that  of  Guiscard,  recalled  the  Legate  whom 
he  had  despatched  to  Sicily ;  and  freed  the  Island  for 
ever  from  the  risk  of  groaning  under  the  rapacity  of 
a  successor,  by  nominating  Roger  and  his  heirs  born 
Legates  within  their  dominions,  and  investing  them  with 
Spiritual  no  less  thau  temporal  authority.    This  most  Spiritual 
important  privilege  was  exercised  by  all  Roger's  pos-  ou,hority 
terity  *,  and  afterwards  was  transferred  with  their  Crown  j^nd 
to  the  Kings  of  Arragon.    It  is  known  in  History  by     A  D 
the  name  of  La  Monorchia  di  Sicilia,t  and  its  origin  jo'JS 
and  extent  have  not  escaped  dispute  among  the  Romish 
Writers.    Having  obtained  this  great  Civil  benefit  for 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  was  about  to  become,  which  he  had 
won  by  his  prowess  in  the  field,  Roger  Guiscard  closed  His  death, 
a  life  of  singular  glory  and  prosperity,  when,  like  his     *•  n- 
elder  and  no  less  fortunate  brother,  he"  had  fulrillcd  the  1101. 
years  of  man.  J 

2.  It  is  to  the  North  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  that  our  Origin  of 
scene  must  now  be  shifted,  where  wc  shall  throw  a  brief  VtMclt- 
glance  in  the  first  instance  on  the  birth  and  adolescence 
(terms  much  affected  by  her  own  Historians)  of  the 
eldest  born  of  European  States.  About  the  middle  of 
the  Vth  Century,  during  the  invasion  of  Atlila,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  North-Eastern  angle  of  Italy  between 
the  Alps  and  the  innermost  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (the 
Vtnetia  of  the  Romans)  abandoned  their  towns  at  the 


•  In  a  Battle  fought  between  the  Brothers  at  Farnito  in  the 
neventan  territory,  it  is  said  that  only  one  man  was  killed  in  tho 


two  armies.  (L'Arl  de  PfriJSer  let  Date,,  iii.  808.)  This  was  an 
antici|i«itiuii  or  the  engagements  of  the  Condottieri  of  the  XV  th  and 
XVlth  Centuries. 

■f  On  the  MonareAit  of  Sieitj  and  lite  controversies  respecting  it 
enough  for  complete  satisfaction  may  be  found  in  Giannooe,  x.  8. 
Baronius  (oil  aim.  1 097.)  attacks  it,  and  it  has  been  defended  by 
Dupin  and  Ludewig.  But  whence  did  it  receive  its  name  t  Mue 
ratori  certainly  was  at  a  loss  for  i's  origin  ;  la  decaalata  Muuarchiu 
di  Skills,  nomt  veramente  ttrana.    Annali  ad  ana.  ]  098. 

I  The  early  authorities  for  the  History  of  the  Guiscards  are  the 
contemporary  History  of  Gaufredus  Malrterra  and  the  Poems  of 
Gulielmus  Apulus  in  Ihe  Vth  volume  of  the  Script.  JtaJ.of  Muruturi 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Leo  Osticnsii  in  the  IVth  volume  of  the  same 
Work.  KaxeH  in  his  Hitt.  &eil.  has  a  full  Chapter  on  the  subject  j 
and  Giannooe  abounds  in  curious  matter.  Deoina  in  «im|>le  and 
satisfactory;  Gibbon  as  usual  exhausts  hit  authorities,  without 
leaving  one  svll.iKle  of  his  story  impressed  on  the  reader's  1 
and  M.  de  Sismondi  narrates  accurately,  t  igtruusly,  and  1 
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advance  of  the  Barbarian  Conqueror.  Their  choice  was 
limited  between  flight  and  extermination  ;  and  the  spot 
selected  by  them  for  refuge  was  one,  the  barrenness  of 
which,  combined  with  its  difficulty  of  approach,  afforded 
promise  that  it  might  be  forgotten,  neglected,  or  despised 
by  the  avarice  of  the  pursuer.  A  nest  of  Islands  bedded 
in  the  shallow  water  of  Lagoons,  navigable  only  m  the 
estuaries  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from 
the  Alps  or  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  a  long  bar  or  sand-bank, 
(aegere,)  deposited  by  those  rivers,  was  colonized  by 
the  fugitives.  During  the  progress  of  nearly  a  Cen- 
tury and  a  half,  a  continued  influx  of  fresh  emigrants, 
chased  by  new  invaders,  contributed  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  the  first  exiled  fishermen ;  and  the  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  annual  Tribunes, 
at  first  deputed  by  each  of  the  Islands,  were  finally  con- 
centrated in  the  person  of  a  single  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  possessed  authority  little  short  of  despotism,  and 
bore  the  title  of  Doge,  or  Duke. 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Doges  were  for  the  most  part 
oppressive,  perpetually  stained  with  blood,  both  of  the 
Prince  and  the  People,  often  terminating  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tyrants.  During  an  intestine  contest  of  this 
nature,  not  long  after  the  accession  of  Pepin,  son  of 
Charlemagne,  to  the  Crown  of  Lombardy.  that  Kinij 
accepted  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  rival  parties  who 
solicited  his  assistance.  Taking  advantage  of  the  foot- 
ing thus  obtained,  with  a  policy  often  repeated  in  History, 
alter  his  admission  as  an  ally  he  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish himself  as  a  master  ;  and  but  for  the  firmness  of  a 
private  citizen,  Angelo  Participazio,  he  would  probably 
have  succeeded.  The  fleet  of  Pepin  rode  victoriously 
in  the  Lagoons,  and  captured  all  the  outposts  which 
protected  Malamoccn,  at  that  time  the  Capital  of  the 
Slate ;  his  troops,  disembarked  on  an  island  separated 
from  it  but  by  a  narrow  canal,  were  preparing  to  cross 
thebridges  alreadyconstructedjwhen  Participazio  advised 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  invested  City,  and  a 
retreat  to  another  island,  Rialio,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Lagoons;  an  asylum  which  the  besieged  might  easily 
gain  in  their  own  light  craft,  although  the  shallow 
soundings  forbade  all  approach  to  the  heavier  ships  of 
the  invader.  This  bold  proposition  was  adopted  ;  Pepin, 
to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture,  entered  deserted  walls ; 
failed,  after  the  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  his  fleet,  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  new  position  of  his  enemies ;  and 
retired  to  the  Continent  baffled  and  disgraced.  Angelo 
Participazio  received  the  Ducal  Bonnet  as  his  reward  ; 
and  under  his  auspices,  Rialto,  connected  by  bridges 
with  numerous  smaller  adjacent  islands,  was  speedily 
covered  with  houses  and  public  buildings,  with  a  Cathe- 
dral and  a  Palace ;  and  Venice  arose  upon  the  waters 
which  she  was  to  rule  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  new  City  rapidly  increased,  by  the  special  pro- 
tection, as  was  believed,  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  whose 
remains  were  transported  from  Alexandria  to  the  La- 
goons ;  and  whose  Lion  became  the  symbol,  as  himself 
was  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  Republic.  Before  the  close 
of  the  Xth  Century,  Venice,  rich,  active,  and  powerful, 
commanded  all  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Le- 
vant ;  established  factories  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  maintained  free  and  pri- 
vileged intercourse  both  with  the  jealous  Sultans  of  the 
East  and  the  haughty  and  exclusive  Court  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Cssars.  Her  first  step  to  continental  domiuioa 
was  .taken  by  the  suppression  of  a  horde  of  Pirates  at 


Narenta  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the 
conquest,  or  the  voluntary  surrender,  we  know  not  which, 
of  a  large  portion  of  Dalmatia  almost  immediately  fol. 
lowed ;  an  acquisition  which  annexed  to  the  title  of 
Doge  of  Venice,  that  of  Duke  of  his  newly  attained  ter- 
ritory. Every  year  of  the  succeeding  Century  increased 
the  wealth  and  dominion  of  this  great  Republic ;  and 
when  we  enter  upon  the  period  of  the  1st  Crusade,  we 
shall  discover  her  supplying  its  sinews  to  that  chind-  rf 
rouo  and  romantic  enterprise,  not  only  in  ships,  money,  ^ 
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and  equipments,  but  yet  more  in  a  band  of  statesmen 
and  warriors  preeminent  in  wisdom  and  in  valour,  and 
consequently  among  the  most  successful  reapers  in  toe 
profuse  harvest  of  glory  which  it  afforded. 

Of  the  two  Italian  Cities  which  cradled  their  Nml 
power  on  the  Mediterranean,  Genoa  claims  only  inci- 
dental notice  during  the  period  now  under  consideration; 
but  Pisa,  if  we  credit  some  of  her  own  Annalists,  mar  Or* 
assert  a  far  earlier  date  than  that  which  is  allowed  u> 
Venice  without  controversy.    The  anonymous  writer  of 
a  Breviary  of  Pisan  History,  printed  by  Muratori  *  com- 
mences boldly,  "  once  upon  a  time,  among  the  Greeks, 
there  was  a  certain  man  named  Pelops,"  and  conliiiues 
that,  "concerning  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Pha,  U 
it  certain,  that  it  occurred  long  before  that  of  Room  ; 
so  that  I  do  not  think  any  State  can  be  found  boasting 
so  high  an  antiquity."    Be  its  claim  just  or  otherwise, 
this  ancient  People  is  unknown  to  History  till  wc  leva 
with  surprise  that  before  the  close  of  thcXtltCentorviu 
maritime  resources  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  co- 
veted by  Otho  II.  in  his  Calabrian  expedition;  thefch 
earliest  Nobili  of  Pisa  sprang,  indeed,  from  sewn*!* 
Barons  deputed  by  the  Emperor  to  conduct  this  negoti- 
ation, who  struck  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Country  settled  and  became  naturalized  in  iu  Ttx 
chief  connections  of  the  rising  City  were  formed  with  the 
Calabrian  Greeks;  and  the  injuries  which  their  com- 
merce with  the  ports  of  Southern  Italy  endured  nun 
the  Piracies  of  the  Saracens,  kindled  in  the  Pisan  bone-* 
an  inveterate  enmity  against  those  general  loes  of  Chris- 
tendom.   The  representations  made  by  some  merchants  Ufi 
who  had  suffered  from  the  Moslem  aggressions  awakened 
an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  repressed  ;  the  population  with  ^ 
one  voice  demanded  revenge ;  and  the  City  poured  forth  L 
her  bravest  youth  to  man  a  fleet  destined  to  seek  the  jt 
Infidels  within  their  own  fastnesses. 

The  departure  of  the  flower  of  her  inhabitants  u>A  P»< 
the  main  strength  of  her  Navy  was  watched  for  with  keen «j 
expectation  and  beheld  with  eager  joy  by  an  en**}  ^ 
nearer  home;  and  Musa,  a  Moorish  Chief,  who  bad 
established  himself  in  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia at  the  head_of  a  band  of  Corsairs,  grappled  with 
his  prey  so  soon  as  he  believed  it  to  be  defence^. 
Penetrating  the  Arno  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  be  dis- 
embarked in  the  middle  of  tbe  City,  and  fired  one  of  Is 
suburbs.    The  intrepidity  of  a  woman  preserved  ber  ft* 
birth-place  from  destruction,  ber  fellow-ciusens  fo* 
captivity ;  and  when  Chiniica  de'  Sismondi,  regard**  ^ 
of  her  own  peril,  had  crossed  a  bridge  and  traversed » 
road  in  possession  of  the  Saracens,  which  connected  tat 
suburb  with  the  main  town,  she  aroused  in  theConW" 
Palace  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  check  the  confla- 
tion, and  to  repulse  the  invaders.    The  suburb  when 
rebuilt  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  Heroin*  ad 
ber  statue  still  existing,  half  sunk  into  the  wail  of  that 
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\  testifies  the  admiration  with  which  her  noble 
was  regarded  by  loo  temporaries. 
The  armament  returned  in  triumph  from  Calabria, 
and  the  first  cry  was  for  revenge  on  the  Sardinian  Cor- 
sairs. But  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  the  day  of 
vengeance  was  punlponed  till  affrr  a  second  insult  by 
aa  incursion  from  the  Moors  of  Spain.  The  aid  of  the 
Genoese,  u  people  liir  some  years  past  mere  •sing'  in 
maritime  reputation,  was  then  solicited ;  and  the  most 
ill  Christian  fleet  which  as  yet  had  ploughed  the 
n,  entered  the  Ports  of  Sardinia,  and 
lauded  the  allied  troops;  who,  seconded  by  the  resident 
Christian.*,  speedily  overpowered  the  Musultimns,  drove 
them  to  their  ships,  and  delivered  tho  Islund  from  their 
sway.  Partition  of  the  spoil,  however,  that  fruitful 
source  of  discord  in  combined  armameiiLs.  soon  generated 
a  quarrel  between  the  allies,  their  swords  were  turned 
against  each  other,  and  the  Pisans  remained  sole  mas- 
ters of  Sardinia.  Eighteen  yearn  were  spent  by  Muse 
ia  ineffectual  attempts  to  dispossess  them  of  their  con- 
quest ;  and  even  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  more  of 
reluct  ant  peace,  we  find  him  at  the  very  close  of  a  long 
lite  renewing  the  struggle,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  Spanish 
Countrymen,  triumphantly  reentering  all  his  former 
territory,  excepting  Cagliari.  A  second  Confederacy 
'  again  dispossessed  him  ;  he  was  wounded,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  nl  though  past  his  eightieth  year,  barbarously 
condemned  to  languish  in  fetters  through  his  few  1 
trig  days  ;  while  Sardinia  and  its  neighbour  Corsica  were 
divided  among  the  allies.  We  obtain  our  scanty  know- 
iid^e  of  thefie  particulars  from  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;*  and  they  are  the  sole  incidents 
of  any  note  in  the  obscure  early  annals  of  Pisa  and 
Geaoa.  till  we  find  them  united  with  Venice  as  Partners 
ia  the  1st  Crusade. 

IV.  The  confusion  in  Spanish  History  arising  from 
its  numerous  subdivisions  is  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished in  the  course  of  the  Xlth  Century ;  and  on 
reluming  to  it  we  must  prefix  an  observation  by  Mariana 
with  which  we  most  cordially  sympathise,  "  How  is  it 
possible  in  such  distraction  to  be  plain  T  Hixem,  the 
of  Alhakem,  mounted  the  throne  of 
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in  his  eleventh  year,  and  bis  long 
teat  reign  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Rati  Faineant  in 
France.  Neither  was  he  wanting  in  his  Mayor  of  the 
Palace;  and  fortunate  was  he  in  the  hands  by  which 
his  protracted  tutelage  was  administered.  The  guardi- 
anship of  his  person,  even  after  he  attained  manhood, 
continued  with  bis  Mother  Sobeiha,  a  Princess  by  whose 
wisdom  the  imbecility  of  her  Son  was  screened  from 
observation.  The  K  hoi  if,  immured  within  his  Palace  or 
his  Gardrus,  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Harem.  When  conducted  to  the  Mosque  in  which  he 
was  used  to  perform  his  devotions,  from  the  lofty  seat 
""eloped  in  draperies  which  he  occupied,  he  was  scarcely 
visible  to  the  assembled  worshippers ;  as  he  approached 
or  quitted  the  holy  building,  he  was  surrounded  by  an 
impenetrable  throng  of  guards ;  and  if  audience  or  ad- 
misnion  to  his  person  were  ever  granted,  they  were  regu- 
lated by  the  strictest  forms,  in  order  to  secure  him  against 
private  communication.  Forgetting  and  forgotten,  his 
name  was  pronounced  by  hi*  subjects  only  during  their 
formul  prayers,  and  his  image  was  unknown  to  them 
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unless  as  impressed  upon  his  coinage*  The  whole 
of  the  State  devolved  upon  Sobeiha's 
Mohammed  ben  Abdala  ben  Ali  Amer, 
better  known  by  the  name  Aimansor,  "  the  Victorious ;" 
a  title  with  which  he  was  saluted  by  acclamation  on  his 
return  from  a  second  invasion  of  Galicia,  productive 
alike  of  glory  and  of  spoil.  The  great  qualities  of  that 
distinguished  warrior  have  thrown  his  feeble  Sovereign 
into  obscurity ;  and  the  name  of  Aimansor  and  his  two 
successors,  have  frequently  superseded  with  the  Spanish 
Chroniclers,  that  of  the  real  Khalif,  Hixem,  978 ' 

The  career  of  Aimansor,  indeed,  was  one  of  brilliant  Almuior't 
and  almost  uninterrupted  triumph ;  and  the  Christians,  Con«jue»t«. 
quelled  by  his  powerful  genius,  and  weakened  by  their 
own  divisions,  surrendered  or  abandoned  every  strong 
hold  against  which  his  arms  were  directed.  After  the 
storm  of  Zamora,  he  reentered  his  Metropolis,  preceded 
by  9000  slaves,  his  own  peculiar  share  of  booty  ;  4000 
had  fallen  to  the  second  in  command;  and  an  equal 
number  were  put  to  the  sword  in  an  attempt  at  escape. 
The  King  of  Leon,  Bermudo  If.,  terrified  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  calamity,  stripped  his  Capital  of  all 
movable  treasure,  disinterred  the  bodies  of  his  Royal 
predecessors,  and  transported  them,  together  with  the 
precious  furniture  and  reliquaries  of  his  Churches,  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  fixing  his  seat  of  Government  at 
Oviedo.  This  precaution  was  indeed  not  more  than 
for  Aimansor  appeared  rapidly  under  the 
walls  of  Leon,  with  a  train  of  powerful  battering  machines. 
The  Spanish  Historians  aver  that  the  City  maintained  Capture  of 
itself  for  almost  a  year  ;t  the  Arabians  on  the  contrary  Leon, 
boast  that,  despite  its  lofty  towers  and  gates  of  bronxe, 
Ave  days  sufficed  for  a  breach ;  when  Aimansor  himself 
heading  the  storming  party  was  the  first  man  who  sprang 
upon  the  ramparts,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  a  banner 
in  the  other. J  The  Governor,  Count  Guillen,  was  car- 
ried from  a  sick-bed  to  the  battlements ;  and  from  the 
litter  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  breach,  continued  to 
encourage  his  men,  till  his  guards  were  slain  around  him, 
and  himself  fell  beneath  Almaosor's  sword, \  an  easy 
and  inglorious  conquest  to  his  adversary,  a  proud  testi- 
mony of  the  devotion  of  her  sous  to  his  Country. 

The  fall  of  Aslorga  speedily  followed ;  Barcelona  in 
the  extreme  East  wea  the  fruit  of  a  later  campaign ;  next 
retracing  his  steps,  Aimansor  desolated  Castile  to  its 
furthest  boundaries  ;  continuing  onward  into  Galicia  he 
sacked  Compostclla,  and  notwithstanding  the  miraculous 
light  which  is  said  to  have  scared  the  Unbelievers  from 
the  Tomb  of  Saint  Jago  himself,  the  Bells  of  the 
Apostles'  Church  were  dragged  by  Christians,  contemp- 
tuously substituted  for  beasts  of  burden,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  profanation,  and  suspended  to  serve  the  9™$**  of 
purpose  of  lamps  in  the  great  Mosque  of  Cordova. |l  (,om 
During  these  brilliant  exploits  in  Spain,  Aimansor  sup-  EOriwitei. 
pressed,  also  by  his  son  Abdalmakch,  a  dangerous  revolt     a.  o. 
in  Africa ;  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Edrissites ;  and  985. 

•  fee  p.  400.  note  if. 

f  Mariana,  viii.  6. 

%  De  Marlon,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

§  Id.  tiij.  Mariana  says  that  Count  GuUl«n"s  illness  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  futijrura  of  a  defence  protracted  during  many  muolha ; 
that  ho  sate  in  thu  breach  for  three  coirtinuou*  days ;  and  that  nhea 
he  ka vf  «1|  was  let,  he  threw  himself  into  tho  midst  of  the  i 
and  ]<tuIwkI.  ut  tup. 


p.  401. 


p«ti. 


H  Mariana,  «/  «*  who  dt*s  aot  esplain  tho  process  by  wh 
tho  Bolls  wero  contorted  int..  buoy*.  Kerreras  (Part*  1r.  T 
turn.  iii.  p.  tiKS.awrrf'Heriuilly)  toys  the  gate,  were  curried  o 
wlitclsvvcr  Wiu  tliu  spuil  il  ptutuljiy  waa  nivlfftJ  tiowij 


which 
off: 
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History,  nnnexed  their  territories  with  the  Metropolis  of  Fes,  after 
two  hundred  years'  possession,  to  theEuropeon  Khalifate. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  participated  also  in  uTragirnl 
incident,  in  itself  more  of  private  than  of  public  interest; 
but  which  nevertheless,  since  it  has  afforded  a  favourite 
theme  to  the  Chronicles,  the  Romances,  and  the  Tradi- 
tions of  Spain,  must  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  re- 
view,  however  brief,  of  her  History. 

The  nuptials  of  Ruy  Velasquez,  Lord  of  Barcelona, 
Inflates  of  Lambra,  *  m*""*  relative  of  the  Counts  of  Castile, 
were  celebrated  with  unusual  splendour  during  five 
weeks'  continued  feasting;  and  among  the  most  distin- 
iiished  guests  were  seven  nephews  of  the  Bridegroom, 
tic  Infantes  of  Lara.  In  a  chance  quarrel  at  a  martial 
sport,  between  one  of  these  youths  and  a  kinsman  of  her 
own,  Lambra  conceived  herself  to  be  insulted  ;  and  in 
revenge  she  instructed  a  slave,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
during  a  Hawkiug  party,  to  fill  a  gourd  with  blond,  and 
to  fling  it  in  the  young  Knight's  face.  The  brothers,  in- 
dignant at  so  gross  an  affront,  pursued  its  wretched 
pcr|>etrator,  and  laid  him  dead,  notwithstanding  he 
sought  refuge  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  whose  mantle 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  victim. 
Lambra  indignantly  represented  her  wrong  to  her  hus- 
band, and  Buy  Velasquez  conceived,  promised,  and  ex- 
ecuted a  deep  and  most  perfidious  vengeance  upon  the 
ofTetiding  family.  Dissembling  his  resentment,  he  en- 
gaged Gonzalo  Gustio,  the  Father  of  the  Youths,  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  Almansor,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  bonds  of  friendship;  an  intercourse  not 
unfrequently  maintained,  during  these  singularly  ro- 
mantic times,  between  individuals  of  the  two  nations  so 
dissimilar  in  Faith,  and  so  constantly  opposed  in  open 
War.  A  Moor  was  employed  to  write  a  letter  in  his 
native  Tongue,  of  which  Gonzalo  was  to  be  the  bearer ; 
and  lest  the  scribe  should  betray  that  its  contents  en- 
joined Almansor  to  put  the  messenger  to  instant 
Iluy  Velasquez  struck  on"  the  slave's  head  at  the 
at  which  his  penmanship  was  concluded.  Almansor, 
too  generous  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  a 
defenceless  and  confiding  gue-t,  spared  Gonxalo's  lift-, 
but  committed  him  to  prison  ;  and  a  Moorish  damsel  of 
high  birth,  probably  a  sister  of  Almansor  himself,* 
deeply  interested  by  the  captive's  misfortunes,  consoled 
them  by  her  love. 

One  other  part  of  Velasquez's  request  was  more 
strictly  fulfilled;  some  Arab  troops  were  placed  in 
ambush  al  a  spot  agreed  upon  for  the  capture  of  the 
Infantes,  and  their  treacherous  uncle  bet  raved  them  into 
the  snare.  The  seven  Brothers  after  a  gallant  defence 
were  slain,  and  their  hcuds  were  conveyed  as  trophies  to 
the  Palace  of  Almansor  in  Cordova.  No  other  portion 
of  Almansor's  recorded  history,  certainly  not  his  subse- 
quent conduct  to  Gonzalo.  justifies  our  belief  that  he  in- 
tended cruelty  in  the  horrible  exhibition  to  which  he  led 
the  aged  Father ;  and  if  the  occurrence  (unnoticed  by  the 
Arabian  Chroniclers)  really  took  place,  it  is  but  charity 
to  suppose  that  it  resulted  from  ignorance.  Almansor, 
it  is  said,  visited  his  prisoner,  informed  him  that  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Castilians  seven  Christians  had  been 
killed,  with  whose  features  Gonzalo  might  perhaps  be 
acquainted.     He  was  accordingly  brought  out  to  a 

•  So  Do  Mart;*  conjectures,  because  she  it  frequently  styled  the 
Sorter  of  the  Khalif,  ami  Hixetn  had  neither  brotlwr  nor  niter. 
Almansor,  at  wv  havo  before  aaid,  was  rawly  mistaken  for  the 
KhaSif  j  and  in  the  Coranira  Cement,  "  the  honouralile  Moorish 
-:  l  to  hare  been  - 


chamber,  in  which  the  seven  heads  were  arranged  on  t  5™ 
fair  linen  cloth;  and  when  the  old  man  recognised  his  w*!* 
son^  he  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  life  had  passed  away.  Tna 
Recovering  from  his  swoon,  he  announced  that  tbey    »■  a. 
were  his  children,  and  taking  up  the  heads  one  by  one,  $*C. 
he  talked  wildly  with  each,  and  recounted  their  good  <° 
deeds.     Then  overwhelmed  by  the  fury  of  grief,  he    1  »■ 
snatched  a  sword  from  a  bystander,  slew  several  Moors  llW- 
near  him,  and,  when  at  lost  disarmed,  prayed  death 
from  their  Chief  as  the  close  of  hts  great  miseries.  Al- 
mansor pitied,  consoled,  and  released  him ;  but  on  bis 
return  to  Castile  the  bereft  Father  was  much  too  weak 
to  attempt  the  punishment  of  hia  guilty  kinsman.  Many 
years  rolled  away,  when  a  youthful  Moorish  Knight 
appeared  with  a  brilliant  escort  at  Gonsalo's  castle; 
presented  to  him  as  his  voucher  a  well-known  ring,  which 
had  passed  as  a  love-token  between  the  former  captive 
and  his  noble  mistress ;  announced  himself  as  MuJam 
Gonzalez  the  issue  ol  that  amour,  and  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  avenging  his  Brothers'  death  and  his  Father* 
imprisonment.     Ruy  Velasquez   fell   by  his  band; 
Lambra  is  said  to  have  been  stoned  by  the  indignant 
populace;  and  Mud  arm  having  abjured  Mohammed- 
autism,  was  formally  adopted  into  the  Family  of  Gon- 
zalo and  his  Consort,  and  became  the  stem  of  the  illus- 
trious House  of  Lara.* 

In  a  new  invasion' of  Castile,  Almansor  inflicted  t  $,wu 
signal  defeat  on  its  Count  Garcia  Fernandez,  who  sur- ' 
vived  but  a  few  days  the  grievous  wounds  which  he  bad  ^f"' 
received.    The  conqueror  embalmed  his  body,  placed  it 
on  a  gorgeous  hearse  d«corated  with  scarlet  and  cloth  of  *  ' 
gold,  and  delivered  it  without  ransom  to  his  Family.  ' 
But  this  act  of  generosity  by  no  means  preluded  a  more 
pacific  course.    On  the  contrary,  fire  and  sword  were 
carried  throughout  the  devoted  Country  *,  and  save  in 
the  mountains,  refuge  seemed  unknown  to  the  trembling 
Christians.   Resolve!  at  length  upon  a  great  final  blow 
which  should  terminate  these  long  ravages  by  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Leon,  Almansor  devoted  Ger- 
many months  to  the  assembling  of  an  overpowering  jo*1* 
armament.  Troops  poured  in  from  the  chief  cities  which 
the  Moors  had  either  inherited  or  had  conquered,  and  J ■  ' 
to  the  levies  of  Merida  and  Valencia,  of  Toledo  and 
Andalusia,  was  annexed  a  ferocious  band  of  African 
auxiliaries.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  after  the  long  de- 
solation of  her  lands,  and  the  slaughter  and  captivity  of 


I  ■■botes  <ifLu> 
neral  it  Eifi', 


*  The  most  copious  account  of  the  ttory  of  U 
may  Ixe  found  in  a  pasvngu  of  the  Curomcn  Gr 
traiulaled  by  Mr,  Skndbey  in  a  note  on  The  Chrwnde  •/  /*»  Od, 
The  reader  may  turn  likewise  to  Mariana,  via.  6.  and  to  Id  Msiw*. 
vul.  ii.  ji.  35,  Mr.  Lorkhart  has  given  a  sainted  Iranslatwn  from  a 
Hjsatmh  Ballad,  The  Seven  //rnrft,  in  which  Aliniiusor  is  nuik£>iiiy 
ol  a  cruelty  ivirslleled  only  in  the  history  of  Harpuptis  itid  A»It»S«*- 
He  iiivilen  GoQiato  to  fiswt  with  him  in  his  Vakce  where  thrb«>J» 
of  his  seven  sons  ore  displayed  on  the  table  in  charger*.  N<*  • 
doubt  run  be  entertained  thnt  this  addition  to  the  slot)'  ■> 
TAc  fengratice  nf  MuJarra  forms  the  subject  of  another  Bal'ai. 
The  singular  method  of  Mudarra's  adoption,  as  dr>cnW  .J 
Mariana,  should  nut  be  omitted.  "  By  this  vengeance  whkh  be 
took  for  the  murder  of  his  seven  brothers,  he  so  won  to  burnetf  d* 
good  likiug  of  his  step-mother,  Donna  Sane  ha,  and  of  all  Ike 
kmdred,  tlmt  he  was  received  and  ackttowlrdgrd  at  heir  of  tbs 
Signorics  of  hi.  father.  Donna  S^ncha  herself  adored  hi<>  •»  *«« 
Son,  and  the  manner  of  this  adoption  was  thus,  not  1cm  mcmoniV 
than  rude.  The  same  day  that  he  was  Uiitixrd  and  stricken  KoigM 
l.y  Garcia  Feraandes  Count  of  Castile,  his  fatlisr's  wife  briag  re- 
solved to  adopt  him,  made  use  of  this  eeremnn)  ;  she  dr»«  ki» 
within  a  very  wide  smock  l>y  the  sleeve,  and  thru>t  hi»  bead  furw 
at  the  neck-band,  and  then  kisinw  him  on  the  face,  delivered  Ken 
toth.fam.lya.hvrowncl.Ud.- 
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heT  inhabitants,  how  Spain  was  able  (o  present  a  force 
which  might  cope  with  this  mighty  gathering ;  bat,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps  in  their  History,  Leon,  Castile, 
and  Navarre  united  their  confederate  arms;  and  the 
hostile  forces  met  at  a  spot,  not  now  to  be  recognised, 
under  the  name  of  Calat  Anasor,  but  which  probably 
may  be  fixed  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Douro,  between 
Medina  Cxli  and  Soria.  The  fight  continued  from  dawn 
till  sunset;  more  than  once  the  Christian  cavalry, 
whelmed,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  charges  of  the 
rallied  and  bore  terror  in  return  among  the 
of  their  foe.  Almansor,  prodigal  of  life,  rode  to  every 
spot  in  which  danger  was  most  apparent ;  but  victory  for 
the  first  time  refused  his  call.  Night  closed  on  a  field 
apparently  undecided,  and  each  army  reposed  amid  its 
dead.  But  when  the  Moorish  Chief  held  a  Council  of 
War,  and  summoned  his  Generals  to  his  Pavilion,  few 
obeyed  the  invitation  ;  and  wben  he  inquired  for  the  re- 
mainder by  name,  be  was  answered  that  they  were  either 
slain  or  disabled  by  wounds.  His  loss  was  far  too  great 
to  be  dissembled,  his  surviving  forces  were  too  scanty 
to  renew  battle  on  the  morrow,  and  be  gave  orders  for 
speedy  and  immediate  retreat. 

So  great  a  triumph  of  the  Christian  arms  could 
scarcely  fail  to  generate  a  Prodigy ;  but  that  which 
Mariana  has  chosen  but  little  ennobles  the  victory. 
*'  The  same  day  that  the  Battle  was  fought,"  says  the 
credulous  or  crafty  Historian,  "  one  in  the  habit  of  a 
fisherman  was  seen  at  Cordova  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Guadalquivir,  singing  in  Arabic  and  Spanish  metre, 

'  At  Calat  Anasor,  at  Calat  AnaMt 
Almansor  lost  his  drum  !' 

It  was  believed  the  Devil  in  Human  shape  proclaimed 
the  defeat,  because  the  People  of  Cordova  endeavouring 
to  lay  held  of  him,  he  vanished  like  a  shadow."'  Alman 
sor,  defeated  and  humiliated,  abandoned  himself  to 
despair,  refused  to  allow  his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  and, 
unable  to  mount  a  horse,  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 
Wolcorari  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile.  There,  heart- 
broken, and,  as  it  is  said,  rejecting  sustenance, f  he  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  son  Abdalmalech,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  Moorish  tradition  records  that 
during  his  first  victorious  incursion  into  Galicia,  when 
he  returned  to  his  tent  after  every  battle,  he  shook 
the  dust  from  his  armour  into  a  chest.  That  chest 
accompanied  him  in  each  of  his  fifty-two  triumphant 
expeditions ;  and  its  accumulation,  the  testimony  of  his 
glory,  was  now  heaped  into  his  coffin.  He  was  buried 
in  his  arms,  at  Medina Cceli,  where  his  tomb  still  exists; 
and  the  Khalifa  mother  Sobeiha  soon  followed  to  the 
grave  the  great  and  faithful  servant  who,  during  five 
and  twenty  years,  had  supported  and  ennobled  the  sway 
of  the  most  imbecile  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Cordova. 

With  Almansor  terminated  the  glory  of  the  Khalif- 
ate ;  for  notwithstanding  the  vaunt  of  the  Arabians  that 
during  the  six  years  of  Abdalmalech's  administration  he 
was  no  less  successful  than  his  Father,  it  is  plain  that 
the  germs  of  Civil  dissension,  soon  about  to  prove  fatal 
to  the  Ommiadan  dynasty,  were  already  fast  ripening. 
His  second  brother,  Abdalrahman,  who  took  up  the  reins 
of  power  on  his  death,  was  less  politic  than  his  distin- 
f  uished  predecessors ;  and  not  content  with  that  virtual 
•way  which  they  wisely  preferred  to  nominal  Sove- 
reignty, he  prevailed  upon  the  weak  Hixem  to  declare 
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him  his  successor.  A  great  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Anasir  was  still  living  in  the  person  of  Mohammed  Al- 
mahadi ;  who  naturally  jealous  of  this  invasion  of  his 
family  rights,  raised  partisans  among  the  more  distant 
relatives  of  the  Khalif,  and  the  numerous  discontented 
Moors  who  regarded  with  disgust  the  now  hereditary 
aggrandizement  of  the  Alamdris."  Thus  supported  he 
surprised  Cordova,  defeated  Abdalrahman,  and  con- 
demned him  to  the  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment 
of  the  Cross.  The  very  error,  however,  which  had  occa-  is  crucified, 
sioned  his  rival's  destruction  was  to  prove  fatal  to  a.  d. 
Mohammed  himself.  Darzled  by  his  near  approach  to  1008. 
the  Throne,  and  coveting  its  immediate  possession,  he 
was  less  scrupulous  than  Abdalrahman  had  been  of  the 
means  by  which  that  consummation  was  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  but  for  the  wise  and  faithful  interference  of  Wadha, 
the  Chamberlain  of  Hixem,  Mohammed  was  already 
prepared  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  feeble 
and  unsuspicious  Prince.  Wadha  forcibly  represented 
that  a  crime  so  heinous  was  altogether  unnecessary ; 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  seclude  the  Khalif  in  some 
well-guarded  secret  spot,  and  to  propagate  a  report  of 
his  natural  death.  Hixem  accordingly  was  privately 
removed ;  an  individual  somewhat  resembling  him  in 
person  was  conveyed  to  the  Palace  by  night,  stifled, 
and  placed  in  the  Royal  Couch ;  rumours  of  Hixem's 
increasing  illness  were  spread  abroad ;  and  when  the  Usurpation 
chief  officers  of  State,  in  compliance  as  was  supposed  of  Mohan*, 
with  the  dying  Khalifa  instructions,  had  acknowledged 
Mohammed  his  heir,  the  decease  of  the  Monarch  was  A  „ 
publicly  announced.  10O9. 

The  usurpation  was  but  of  short  continuance ;  some  struggle 
tyrannical  acta  of  Mohammed  gave  birth  to  a  conspiracy  between 
which  soon  found  a  leader  in  Suleiman,  Commander  Mohamnwd 
of  the  African  Guards,  whom  the  new  Khalif  had  dis- 
banded.  But  we  need  not  trace  too  miuutely  these  con- 
vulsions of  the  expiring  Kingdom.  Suleiman  allied 
himself  with  the  Spanish  Princes,  and  Navarre,  Castile, 
and  Leon  arc  said  to  have  furnished  troops  which  he 
led  to  victory  at  Quintos.  Nor  was  Mohammed  without 
his  Christian  supporters  also.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine why  the  Spaniards  should  be  more  disgraced  by 
enrolling  under  his  banners  than  under  those  of  his 
rival ;  for  a  similar  motive,  that  of  gain,  probably  ope- 
rated in  each  case.  Nevertheless,  the  offer  of  Moham- 
med, accepted  by  Raymond  Count  of  Barcelona,  is 
condemned  as  shameful  by  De  Maries  ;t  and  although 
it  by  no  means  appears  that  so  unseemly  a  spectacle 
wns  presented  as  the  conflict  of  Christian  Warriors 
armed  against  each  other  in  the  opposite  armies  of 
Unbelievers,  Mariana  seems  to  consider  the  death  of 
three  Bishops  slain  on  the  field  of  Acbalalbacar,  among 
Mohammed's  Catalonian  auxiliaries,  but  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  their  profane  warfare!  This  victory  for  a  while 
restored  Mohammed  to  his  throne,  but  a  third  battle 


*  Aran  was  the  family  name  of 
and  adherents  were  termed  Atutneris. 

■J-  ii.  72.  Yet  within  half  a  doxen  pngri  the  »»me  Writer  in. 
formn  u»  that,  un  Mohammed*  final  defsat,  the  fanatical  Arabians 
armed  that  Uod  abandoned  him  on  account  of  hi*  alliance  with 
Infidels.  Bow  true  is  Schiller's  remark,  Nock  ,lrm  allyrmnaen 
H'aku  jenrr  Zetlrn  Maud  jtdti  Valk  i 
stern  S'atiomJgolthtit ;  taut 
GotlhtU  aiaer  Jie  GMrr  aUrr  amUm  i 

\  viii.  7.  Achatftlhacar  u  placed  by  I)«  Maries  1 
of  Cordova.  He  adds,  that  in  ojuM*mence  of  the  ritul  Princes 
hiring  by  turns  employed  Christians  in  their  armies,  the  year  in 
fought  was  computed  hy  them  from  the  -tra 
it  of  the  Hegira. 

4  . 
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wholly  changed  the  fortune*  of  tbc  competitors.  Mo- 
hammed escaping  almost  alone  alter  total  defeat,  took 
refuge  in  Cordova,  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  The  toils 
and  privations  consequent  upon  this  design  excited  bitter 
murmurs  among  the  Citizens,  and  Wad  ha,  profiling  by 
a  moment  which  appoared  favourable  to  the  reatc 
of  that  ancient  Master  whose  interests  he  had 
ceased  to  cherish,  drew  II  item  from  bis  concealment, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Royal  seat  of  the  chief  Mosque  a 
Prince  whom  his  astonished  subject*  had  long  numbered 
witli  the  dead.  The  effect  was  most  striking  and  instan- 
taneous. The  Khalif,  recalled- to  new  existence,  w as 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  enthusiastic  citiaens  t*> 
his  Palace,  and  seated  once  more  upon  his  throne  ;  and 
Mohammed  dragged  to  its  steps  from  some  biding  place 
in  which  be  had  ineffectually  sought  protection,  received 
sentence  of  death,  which  was  executed  on  the  spot.* 

Famine  and  Pestilence  succeeded  the  horrors  of 
Civil  War  ;  the  clamour*  of  the  Populace,  as  is  usual, 
found  an  object  upon  which  they  might  be  vented  in 
their  Governor ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Hixem, 
hitherto  unused  to  act  at  all,  was  to  throw  the  head 
of  his  restorer  Wluula,  as  a  Peace-offering  to  the  rabble 
of  Cordova.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Suleiman  shared 
in  the  intrigue  which  occasioned  the  downfal  of  this 
Minister;  certain  it  is  that  not  long  after  his  death 
he  approached  the  Capital  in  great  force,  fought  in  its 
streets  till  they  were  clogged  with  dead,  and  when  the 
troops  of  the  Khalif  gave  way,  delivered  the  City  to  his 
infuriated  soldiery  for  three  days'  pillage  and  massacre. 
The  fate  of  Hixem  is  unknown;  and  it  remains  doubt- 
ful whether  he  perished  obscurely  amid  the  general  car- 
nage ;  whether  he  was  imprisoned  by  Suleiman  till  an 
alarm  of  insurrection  rendered  it  dungerous  to  permit 
his  longer  existence  ;  or  whether,  as  Mariana  thinks.t 
he  escaped  to  Saragossa,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  privacy. 

These  Revolutions  shook  the  Khali  fate  of  Spain  to 
its  foundation;  Cordova  no  longer  maintained  her 
supreeaacy,  nor  was  the  jealousy  between  the  rival  Tribes' 
of  Africa  and  of  Andalusia  as  heretofore  the  only  causa 
of  intestine  distraction.  Every  petty  Chief  in  every  City 
in  the  Moorish  dominions  asserted  independence,  aud 
keenly  vigilant  of  his  own  self-created  authority  neg- 
lected or  sought  to  overthrow  that  of  the  general  Sove- 
reign. Had  the  Christiana  known  their  season,  and  in 
what  manner  its  advantages  might  be  employed^  the. 
Arabian  domination  would  now  have  terminated.  For 
ever  in  the.  field,  Suleiman  maintained  himself  during 
years  on  his  iU-eslablished  throne,  and  |«rislu:d  in 

*  Obevdaaa,  or  AbdaUa,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Almahadi,  during 
Umm  transact  tuna  declared  hun—U  King  of  Tuledo.  lit)  is  wud  lo 
hav«  obtained  from  Alfonso  V.  King  of  Leon,  the  hood  of  hia  meter 
Theresa;  and 'on  the  wedding  night  when  he  refused  to  accept 
ltuprtsw,  tho  reluctant  Bride  invoked  upon  him  tlm  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  A  strange  malady  felt  upon  Oheydalla  in  consequence  of 
this  appeal  \  and  well  knowing  its  origin,  he  sent  bade  Donua 
Therciw  to  her  Brother,  with  costly  prawn  Is.  The  Lady  died '  as  a 
NW  in  the  Honaxtery  of  St.  hVlapus  at  Leon ;  her  »tory  it  told 

lae  rewota»WofH^n?  WMh"»       beh««W  •»» 

f  »ni.  8.  Markoa,  however.  eipreasM  «  doubt  whether  this  was 
lie  sam*  Hetem  or  another  of  like  naaae,  the  last  Khalif  of  the  race 
of  th«  Otamiada*.-  Dnriag  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  the  rail 
of  I  hat  dyaa«4  r,  the  reappeaasnee  of  Uncm-was  on  one  occasion 
falsuty  aoiMMinoad  as  a  politiea)  •  stratagem.  Dtt  MarWa,  ii.  147. 
rVrrera*,  torn.  it*,  p.  138;  says  that  alter  tha  capture  of  Cordova 
Uiwnn  «arapc4  lo  Afro*,  where  he  died. 


tie 

lb 
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the  end,  after  a  hard  fought  battle;  by  the' sword  of  t)a> 
executioner,    (lis  destroyer,  Alt,  hstl  UuVea  »i«t  ;t  tht'».«_ 
name  of  Hixem,  u  belief  in  whose  tenii^Karatnc.Uhe,  tfrra 
that  of  our  own  Arthur  or  of  the  Portuguesa  Sebastian,,  A.  a. 
was  long  fondly  cherished;  and  when:  all  inquiry  after-  9Rk 
the  rightful  Prince  bad  failed,  the  Crown  am  seised,  as 
was  but  natural,  by  the  most  recent  conqueror,  Bui 
we  gladly  hasten  over  lhe>  obscure,  mnnotoaous,  and 
sanguinary  annals  of  the  few  following  \eors,  all  siawed 
alike  with  blood  and.  treachery  in  4uarreis  bciweta 
Chiefs  who  coveted  a  diadem  even  for  an  hour,  sod  ail 
teuding  to  the  final  extinction .  of  the  Om  anodes.  A 
second  Hixem  (in  whom  termiuaUd  Out  dynasty  of  that  Erinia 
illustrious  race  which  had  swayed  I  Iwaceptre  of  Mow  d "» 
ish  Spain  for  nearly  three  Centuries)  was  dragged  fn»»"*» 
his  beloved  privacy,  and  soon  uwspelstd,  not  unwillingly,  1 
once  more  to  return  to  it,  by  the  discontent  of  a  People-  1W9- 
unworthy  of  his  rule.  It  was  then  that  one  QmmiaJao 
more  was  still  found,  who  expressed  wishes  fot  a  Crown, 
long  placed  upon  the  brows  of  its.  possessor  but  as  lb* 
symbol  of  approaching  death,  like  the  gilded  ornament 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim  led  out  to  sacrifice. 
"  Seat  me  but  for  this  day  upon  the  throne,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  meet  my  fate  without  repining,"  was  the 
blind  request  of  tlie  deluded  youth  !    Even  to  enUrtsia 
such  a  desire  was  perilous ;  his  Family  had  been  pro- 
scribed, and  scarcely  had  he  given  utterance  to  the 
promptings  of  his  hope,  before  he  diiappcartd. 

Moslem  Spain  at  this  epoch  presented  a  rabble  of  Grw»l 
petty  Kings;  no  less  than  eleven  Cities*  maintained * 
their  separate  Princes;  and  numerous  other  districts  '"^ 
formed  themselves  into  Stales  unconnected  with  their 
once  powerful  Metropolis.  Among  the  Christians, Leon, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Al« 
mansor,  was  now  restored  to  its  former  masters,  reinstated 
in  its  rights  as  a  Capital,  and  repossessed  of  its  holy 
treasure  of  deceased  Saints  and  Monarch*.  Its  late 
King,  Alfonso  V.,  after  a  peaceful  reign  dedicated  lo 
the  improvement  of  his  People,  had  been  killed  before 
a  fortress  in  Portugal ;  and  his  successor  Bermudo  ap- 
peared well  inclined  to  cultivate  his  Fathers  policy. 
An  unexpected  event  for  a  while  disturbed  his  intention. 
Garcia  of  Castile,  already  betrothed  to  his  sister,  was 
treacherously  assassinated  while  proceeding  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials;  and  the  inheritance  of  his  extensive  domi- 
nions devolved  upon  his  brother-in-law,  Sancho  King  of 
Navarre  and  Arngon;  whose  ample  possessions  no  less 
than  hi*  distinguished  qnalities,  had  already  won  for  his 
the  merited  title  of  the  Great.  Jealousy  of  this  largely 
increased  power,  and  some  apprehension,  perhaps,  tot 
the  safety  of  his  own  Kingdom,  which  since  he  »» 
without  issue  must  foil  to  his  sister  on  his  decease,  pre- 
cipitated Bermudo  into  a  War  with  Navarre.  Id  (bit 
coutest'  Sancho  was  eminently  successful,  and  it  trrmi- 
nuted  in  additional  prospective  advantage  to  his  Fiuiii«y-  '  .1 
by  the  marriage  of  his  second  son  Ferdinand  with  the  K'Ji- 
heiress  of  Leon. 

Sancho  the  Great  is  said  to  have  affected  a  title  un-  ' 
known  to  the  Goths  in  their  season  of  loftiest  P"*01'-^' 
nence  ;  but  the  dominions  which  this  Emperor  of  Spain   %_  ^ 
had  concentrated  under  a  single  hand,  were  again  to  br  ^ 

*  The  surrey  of  Spain  taken  at  this  point  by  D*  HarleS  u  eira 
sod  (liM.nct.  u.p.  13S— 144,  The  Moslem  rtimre  weratnoe*  •» 
San^^sa,  Iluwca,  Valencia,  ToWo,  Serdle,  Badejoa, 

Algetirat,  Almeria,  Denia,  and 
Niebla,  Qeaonobn,  (near  Karo,) 
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Balerr.  spread  abroad  at  hw  iklh,  by  an  unwise  partition.  He 
ims  assassinated  while  on  a  Pilgrimage  to  Oviedo  ;  and 
of  his  four  aon,  Garcia  became  King  of  Navarre; 
Ferdinand  had  already  received  Castile,  erected  for  him 
iato  a  Kingdom;  and  Gomalo  during  three  years  wore 
the  crown  of  Sobrerva,  till  at  his  death  it  merged  in  that 
of  Aragon,  the  portion  of  the  illegitimate  Ramiro.*  Dis- 
tension, as  may  be  arlticipated,  was  the  speedy  result  of 
"^2."  this  divided  power.  Ramiro  first  took  arm*  against  his 
brother  Garcia;  and  not  long  afterwards  Bermudo  of 
Iron,  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  had 
prepared  a  lucceasor  to  that  Throne  in  his  Brother-in- 
Isw  Perdinand,  projected  his  entire  overthrow.  The 
childieas  Monarch  paid  dearly  for  this  selfish  and  per- 
sonal ambition,  iln  a  bloody  engagement  near  I  aw. n  In 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oarion,  willing  to  terminate  the 
conflict  by  singling  out  King  Ferdinand,  he  broke  into 
bis  enemy's  ranks,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.  The 
«!mod  consequent  annexation  of  Leon  to  Castile,  rendered 
V™  Ferdinand  the  moat  powerful  Sovereign  in  Spain  ;  and 
believing,  as  >w*  are  told,  that  "  nothing  could  gain  him 
more  reputation  among  his  People,  or  be  more  pleasing 
to  God,  than  to  make  war  upon  the  Moors,"  he  em- 
ployed his  great  resources  in  piously  desolating  the  terri- 
Unc  lory  of  the  Unbelievers.  Having  swept  the  whole  of 
im  aSsiremadura  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  and 
piBttbe  skirting  the  Douro,  he  advanced  beyond  the  borders, 
"  wasting  all  the  country  about  Merida  and  Badajos 
without  sparing  any  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  but 
driving  a  vaat  number  of  cattle  and  prisoners."  Such, 
without  needless  and  painful  repetition,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  picture  of  the  exterminating  conquests 
extended  over  Arabian  Spain,  which  won  for  Ferdinand 
the  ambiguous  title  of  the  Great;  and  so  far  terrified 
the  Infidels,  that  the  Kings  of  Toledo,  of  Saragossa,  of 
Portugal,  and  of  Seville,  consented  to  pay  him  tribute, 
"to  the  great  honour  of  the  Christians,  and  the  shame  of 
the  Moots,  who  were  non'  subject  to  those  they  had  not 
long  before  lorded  it  over.  These  were  special  blessings 
ef  God  for  the  good  lives  the  Christians  then  led, 
following  the  example  of  their  King;  whereby  many 
Moors  were  'converted,  and  the  Bodies  of  Saints  held 

It  was  not  only  against  the  Moors,  however,  that  the 
sword -of  Ferdinand  was  drawn  triumphantly  ;  it  pre- 
vailed also  in  a  contest1  which  Religion  must  have  Uis- 


Spain. 
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1.0,       *  Mariana  fjvfii.  mti.)  relate*  a  itorv  of  Kami™,  which  era*  Ae 
jfl^j     admit* to  wear  the  air  of  Rotroaaee.   Garcia  an<l  Ferdinand  faUely 
acctned  their  mother  of  adultery,  and  the  flake  would  have  been 
her  lot  but  for  the  tucceasful  champuinnhrp  of  Ramiro.    It  ia  to  this 
inc. dent  that  some  authority  »«rit*  R.nnini'»  pot«e*sion  of  the 


t  th.it  Kime  authorities  a«rit*  R.nmni  »  mt«MHion  ot  the 
of  Anapa,  but  .1  i.  Car  more  probable  that  lw  derived  it  from 
.'aWili.    Ferreraa  (torn.  iii.  171.)  treaU  the  story  ai  an  idle 


t  Mariana,  ix.  9.  Teweiaa  rotatei  an  atnuaing  Legend  which 
fnvrt  h<*r  frre"')'  King  fr'ewlinasd  was  abetted  by  Saiat  Jago  in 
thew  eonqtiests.  A  Greek  bivhop,  on  a  pilgrim-age  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Apostle,  during  the  aieg"  of  Gntnbra,  was  much  aeandalired  at 
often  hearing  the  Sjunt.  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  other  than  i»  poor 
fiihermau,  invoked  at  a  brave  soldirr  and  a  gallant  knight.  •  One 
evening  a»  hewas  piaTiatg  at  the  Tomb,  the  Saint  appearing  to  hhn 
with  aeiae  keys  ia  Ids  hand*,  addtmwd  him  as  foUewi :  "  You  treat 
aa  ignorant  person*  tbo*e  who  invoke  roe  as  a.  knight  and  soldier, 
bat  undeceive,  yotiieelf,  ami  credit  that  1  am  so.  To-day  I  am  gui  ng 
to  Coirobra,  and  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  Tunve  I  will  deliver  that 
City  Into  the  haatU  of  King  Ferdinand.''  At  the  name  moment  the 
ehurch-gate  flew  open,  a  Meed  magnificently  caparisoned  and  glitter- 
tag  with  a  blare  of  light  was  teen  in  waiting,  the  Saint  sprang  upon 
loft,  and  theaewae/tbetiaweDderofCo.robra 
(Tom.  iii.  p.  184.)  . 


it,  back  and 
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avowed ;  and  afler  long  bickerings  and  more  than  one 
act  of  perfidy  and  injustice  on  either  aide.  Garcia  of 
Navarre  lost  both  his  life  and  his  dominions  in  battle 
n gainst  his  brother.  Even  in  his  old  age  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  Conqueror  was  rekindled ;  and  when  the 
Moors  struggled  against  his  yoke,  although  his  revenues 
were  exhausted,  and  his  subjects  wasted  by  heavy  taxes, 
Ferdinand  accepted  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels  which 
his  Qneen  Sancha contributed  to  the  charges  of  war,  and 
took  the  field  to  emulate  the  victories  of  his  youth.  At  -**|h  «\ 
his  death,  a  fresh  partition  scattered  plenteous  seeds  of 
future  intestine  war.  He  bequeathed  among  his  sons,  partition. 
Castile  to  Sancho  II. ;  Leon  to  Alfonso  VI. ;  Galicia  and 
'the  conquered  districts  of  Portugal  to  Garcia;  Zamora 
•to  one  of  his  daughters  Urraca;  Toro  to  the  other, 
Elvira."  The  reign  of  Sancho  was  one  perpetual 
warfare  with  his  brothers,  eqnolly  ambitious  and  equally 
powerful  with  himself.  His  first  efforts  were  directed 
against  Alfonso,  and  sometimes  victor,  sometimes  van- 
quished, Sancho  at  length  stripped  him  of  his  domi- 
nions in  a  decisive  battle  :  in  which  his  success  was 
mainly  owing  to  a  Hero  distinguished  alike  in  History 
and  in  Romance,  the  very  Proverb  and  household  word 
of  Spanish  Chivalry,  Eton  Rodrigo  Diaac  de  Bivar.f  The  Cid. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  separate  Truth  from  Fable  in 
the  countless  adventures  recorded  of  this  greatest  man 
of  his  times  ;♦  and  indeed  if  it  were  so/the  main  outline 
of  his  story  has  become  so  familiar  to  the  mind,  by  the 
bold  and  spirited  sketches  in  National  ballads,  ami  the 
more  finished,  but  less  deeply  interesting  pictures  com- 
pleted from  them  in  the  Modem  Drama,  that  the  task 
would  be  both  ungrateful  and  unprofitable.  The  birth 
of  Rodrigo  took  place  at  Burgos  1n  the  year  1026 ;  his 
lineage  was  among  the  most  noble  in  Cnstile,  that  of 
Layn  Calvo  $  While  still  a  youth,  he  avenged  an  insult 
offered  to  his  Father,  too  old  for  feats  of  arms,  by 
challenging  the  aggressor,  Don  Gomez  Earl  of  Gormar, 
and  slaying  him  in  single  combat.  His  marriage,  at 
her  own  request,  with  Ximena,  daughter  of  the  Noble- 
man whom  he  had  killed,  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  later  times,  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
hastily  rejected  ;  because  if  it  bad  equally  violated  pro- 
bability in  his  own  days  such  an  invention  would  never 
have  been  hazarded.  It  is  moreover  asserted,  without 
any  doubt  or  remark  upon  its  singularity,  in  numerous 
early  documents;  and  the  tomb  of  the  Lady  has  been 
exhibited  time  out  of  mind  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  nt 
Card e 5a,  without  suspicion  of  its  authenticity .  |  The 
great  wealth  of  this  Heiress,  added  to  his  own  patrimony, 
enabled  Rodrigo  to  maintain  a  force  amply  sufficient 
for  private  warfare  against  the  Infidels;  and  indeed, 
before  his  nuptials,  he  had  overthrown  and  captured  five 
Moorish  Kings  in  battle,  and  granted  them  freedom  on 
condition  of  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  This 


*  "Th»*e  cities  were  then  called  At/aw/eel**,  signifying  therfhy 
the  eatalen  left  for  the  support  nf  younger  children     Mariana,  ix.  5. 

+  Rnydiar,  ai  he  i*  called  by  abbreviation,  Roy  being  nhort  for 
Rndrigi).  CmmpmUr,  which  ii  anroeriwien  attached  to  hn  name, 
according  tt>  Handera]'*  vary  probable  «xplanat>on,  mean* the  Ganm- 
roarahal,  the  officer  whew  dnry  it  was  to  select  pcuprr  site*  for 


\  II  y  a  fm  <U  THinawiwe  ear  Itvfvrh  on  pwiwe  fairr  fi*H 
touckml  In  *Tpia*t  toV  CW,  ■  tt  tt  m'ftt  jxti  faaUr  aV  eb'aftNawsr  /»  erwi 

faux  dmnt  an  ChrnnttfUr  /abm/rutr.    Kerrrraa,  ton.  Si.  p.  888. 

4  When  Ordonno  II.  wmrherouary  cut  Off  the  Karl  of  Caatilo 
about  a  century  betWe,  Layn  GeJeo  wei  one  Of  the  two  Judge*  who 
administered  the  povernroent  of  bin  Country  then  [eft  without  a  liead. 

I)  Soulhey'a  OtrwaaaVe/Mc  CM,  p/«.  I  " 
4iS 
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tribute  wns  on  one  occasion  discharged  while  Rodrigo 
was  present  in  the  train  of  King  Ferdinand  at  Zamora; 
and  the  Moslem  envoys  on  presenting  it,  addressed  Roy 
Diaz  as  Cid*  at  Lord.  The  King  of  Castile  inquired  tlie 
particulars  of  the  adventure  from  which  bo  much  honour 
was  derived ;  and  he  was  so  delighted  by  the  prowess 
of  hi*  Knight,  that  he  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
that  title  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  posterity. 

Alfonso,  takcu  prisoner  after  his  late  defeat,  was 
secluded  in  the  Monastery  of  Sahagun ;  but  ere  long 
finding  means  of  escape,  he  threw  himself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Ali  maymon  King  of  Toledo.t  by  whom  he 
was  generously  entertained.  Not  content  with  this  ac- 
quisition of  I«eon,  Sancho  next  attempted  Oalicia  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  assistance  which  Garcia  derived  from 
Portugal,  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  lan- 
guished till  his  death,  during  the  successive  reign  of 
each  of  his  brothers,  in  seventeen  years'  captivity.!  The 
whole  of  the  late  King  Ferdinand's  dominions,  except 
the  two  Cities  bequeathed  as  a  provision  for  his  daughters, 
was  now  united  under  the  ambitious  Sancho ;  and  he 
turned  his  arms  in  the  next  instance  against  Toro, 
which  he  captured. $  and  afterwards  against  his  sister 
Urraca's  portion,  Zamora.  The  siege  had  lingered  on 
during  many  months  for  the  walls  were  stroug,  the  gar- 
rison was  brave,  and  the  town  well  stored  ;  when  a  traitor, 
under  pretext  of  showing  an  unguarded  postern,  enticed 
Sancho  without  followers  to  a  remote  spot,  and  .there, 
striking  him  a  mortal  wound,  escaped  within  the  City. 

Tidings  of  his  brother's  assassination  were  speedily 
conveyed  to  Alfonso  in  Toledo ;  and  the  Moorish 
King,  gratified  by  the  frankness  with  which  his  guest 
revealed  to  him  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Christian  Spain, 
freely  permitted  his  departure,  and  furnished  money  for 
his  present  neccssilica.||  The  first  care  of  Alfonso  was 
to  secure  the  person  of  his  brother  Garcia,  and  then 
assembling  the  Nobility  of  Castile,  he  demanded  their 
allegiance.  The  Cortes,  in  a  preliminary  debate  among 
themselves,  hesitated  on  one  point  only ;  was  he  pure 
from  his  brother's  blood?  Would  he  swear  that  he  did 
not  participate  in  the  murder?  But  who,  it  was  also 
asked,  would  have  the  daring  to  propose  or  to  admi- 
nister such  an  oath  as  this  to  his  future  King?   To  the 


RnYr. 


C.J,  < 


Sl</,  an 


of  the 


Se&J,  Lord, 


f  The  Moorish  Chroniclers  name  this  Prince  Alxri  Dylnun. 

*  (iarcta  committed  suicide,  he  opened  hie  veins  aad  muttered 
hiruaelf  to  bleed  to  death,  Mariana,  ix.  8.  Ferruras  pasaes  this 
fact  in  silence,  and  probably,  therefore,  disbelieves  it;  but  be  states 
that  Garcia  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  Royal  vault  nt  Leon, 
and  tliat  by  bis  own  desire  his  fetters  were  buried  with  him.  (in.  271.) 

*  Fcrreras,  torn  iii.p  230. 

(I  Mariana,  it.  7.  lie  Maries,  ii.  188.  According  to  the  account 
of  Archbishop  Rodrigu,  vi.  20.  Alfonso  did  not  reveal  tho  sUc 
troth  tu  Ali  maymon :  he  (poke  only  of  troubles  in  his  own  Country 
which  required  his  presence ;  and  although  the  Moor  had  heard  of 
Sancho' s  death  bom  other  sources,  be  doubted  that  intelligence  in 
eotw(]>ience  of  Alfonso's  silence.  When  he  gave  permission  for 
he  assured  his  guest  that  uy  attempt  at  secret  esca] 


».  9. 

978. 
Is 

».  o. 
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of  Castile  an  instrument  was  not  wanting  for  this 
rpose.  The  Cid,  when  the  late  King  notified 
his  intention  of  attacking  Zamora,  had  fearlessly  remon- 
strated against  the  injustice  of  that  spoliation,  refused 
cooperation,  and  quitted  his  Sovereign's  Camp ;  and  he 
now  with  equal  high-mindedncss  demanded  that  test 
from  Alfonso  which  his  peers  wished,  but  feared  to 
require.  The  suspicion  of  the  Nobles  was  not  without 
grounds ;  Urraca,  deeply  wronged,  is  said  to  hare 
avowed  her  determination  of  bloody  revenge ;  she  per- 
mitted the  assassin  to  escape,  when  within  her  power ;  oeib.' 
and  she  was  most  affectionately  and  confidentially 
attached  to  Alfonso,  whose  peaceable  accession  was 
secured  chiefly  through  her  assiduity  for  his  interests. 
In  Sancho's  Epitaph  she  is  openly  accused  of  his  murder ; 
and  the  belief  in  her  guilt  endured  in  Spain  through 
many  Centuries ;  for  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  a 
place  of  penance  was  shown  in  the  Cloisters  at  Bamba, 
said  to  have  been  erected  and  frequented  by  Urraca  id 
atonement  for  her  fratricide.  Alfonso,  therefore,  matt 
probably  was  acquainted  with,  if  not  accessary  to,  the 
murder.  According  to  the  legal  custom,  the  Cid  ten- 
dered the  oath  upon  the  Gospels,  thrice  successively  to 
the  King  and  twelve  chosen  followers  ;  and  each  time 
as  Alfonso  repeated  the  cxpurgatory  words,  his  colour 
changed.  It  might  be  either  consciousness  of  guilt  or 
offended  pride  which  produced  that  emotion;  bet 
assuredly  from  that  same  hour  there  was  no  love  in  toe 
King's  heart  towards  Don  Rodrigo  de  Bivar.* 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Alfonso  testified  ha^^ 
gratitude  to  Ali  maymon  by  personally  aiding  him  with  t  ^  i 
large  auxiliary  force  against  the  rival  King  of  Cordova,  ft**. 
While  the  Moorish  and  Castilian  Monarchs  were  on 
one  occasion  seated  at  table  in  the  pavilion  of  the  latter, 
Ali  maymon  observed  with  consternation  that  on  a 
signnl  from  his  host  he  was  surrounded  by  five  hundred 
armed  knights;  and  at  the  same  moment  Alfcnso 
demanded  release  from  the  solemn  oath  of  amity  to 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  during  hit  « exile.  The 
Moor,  in  his  necessity,  consented ;  and  then  Alfonso, 
calling  for  the  Gospels,  renewed  his  former  oath  that 
he  would  injure  neither  Ali  maymon  nor  his  sons, 
"  This  vow,"  he  said,  "  once  made  under  cc™rwilsioa, 
might  have  been  legitimately  broken ;  I  now  make  it 
of  free  will,  and  it  must  be  religiously  observed."t 

The  Cid  meantime  continued  his  incursions  upon  the  Bsr»!a 
Moors,  and  captured  many  strong  castles  and  much  rich  rf.** 
booty.    On  one  occasion,  the  chance  of  war  led  him  to  * 
ravage  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  Alfonso  1 
gladly  took  advantage  of  the  outcry  raised  against  this 
violation  of  a  friendly  territory,  to  gratify  the 
which  he  bad  long  dissembled.    His  anger 


red  fatal,  since  all  the  passes  were  vigilantly  guarded ;    the  cc 
and  be  besought  him  to  renew  an  ooth  of  friendship  to  htmttlf  and  when 
his  mil ;  his  gmndnnt,  as  Alfonso  afterwards  recollected  to  his    This  i 
irrofit,  were  not  included  in  this  compact.   The  Connie*  dtt  Ctd, 
67.  on  the  other  haul,  relates  that  Ali  maymon  detained  him  day 
after  day,  on  various  pretexts,  so  that  in  the  end  Alfonso  lowered 
himself  from  the  walls  by  ropes,  and  neaped  under  the  cover  of 
night.    Southey,  34.  36.    We  are  far  more  willing  to  believe  with 
FcrrtT-is  tluit  .iu  tmrr*i-rv*M  -"Uiil  generous coiirw'.cnci:  cxisti.-.J  betwt'i-n 
the  two  Princes.    History  is  not  rich  enough  in  such  incidents,  to 


*  Sonthey,  88.  and  the  authorities  there  cited, 
f  Id.  91.  CasiluV,  a  daughter  of  Aliinaymon,  is  a  Spanish  Sunt 
Touched  with  pity  for  the  Christian  slaves  in  her  father's  Court.  d* 
used  to  carry  provisions  to  their  dungeon  in  a  banket.  The  amtf 
suspected  and  watched  her ;  and  one  day  crossing  her  path  ioipiired 
the  contents  of  her  basket.  She  answered  unhesitatingly  roses,  and 
her  Father  lifted  the  cover,  they  indeed  proved  to  be  rcees. 

I  her  cooveraon ;  and  having  occasion  tj  1  iw 
Spain  for  the  benefit  of  some  medicinal  waters,  which  cured  a  ditean 
uuder  which  she  laboured,  she  was  baptised,  and  took  up  her  resjp 
denee  in  a  Hermitage  near  Bibiesca.  Jier  remains  after  deal* 
worked  so  many  miraculous  cures,  especially  in  eases  of  dj  srntery, 
that  Casilde  was  canonised,  and  her  Feast  is  celebrated  at  BnreM 
anil  elsewhere  on  the  9th  of  April.  Ferrer aa,  (iii.  240  )  who  is  anf- 
tical  enough  regarding  general  Historical  fads,  relates  tb 
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lously  encouraged  by  h!a  Courtiers,  jealous  of  the  supe- 
'  riority  of  the  Cid ;  and  the  King  sternly  commanded 
Ruy  diaz  to  quit  his  dominions  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
days ;  a  sentence  of  unusual  severity,  since  the  Hidalgos 
claimed  a  right  of  thirty  days'  law  previous  to  banish- 
ment The  achievements  of  the  Cid  during  his  exile 
would  fill  volumes ;  but  the  gallant  bearing  of  his  mettled 
steed  Bavieca,  and  the  temper  of  his  good  swords  C'oluda 
and  Tizona,*  must  be  sought  in  his  own  peculiar  re- 
cords. It  would  be  unjust  both  to  the  Hero  and  to  our 
readers,  if  we  were  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  his 
exploits  by  a  scanty  and  abridged  narrative. 

Alt  maymon  and  his  son  who  had  succeeded  him 
were  now  dead ;  Alfonso  was  released  therefore  from 
the  letter  of  his  oath  ;  and  the  miggovernment  of  the 
new  King  Yahia,  and  consequent  dissensions  among 
the  Moors,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
recovery  of  Toledo.  Six  years  were  spent  in  prepara- 
tions, and  in  obtaining  mastery  of  the  adjacent  Country, 
and  when  the  City  itself  was  at  last  invested,  a  mighty 
army  of  many  different  nations  sat  down  under  its  bat- 
tlements. Castile,  Leon,  Biscay,  Galicia,  and  Asturias 
gathered  under  the  banner  of  their  own  King,  Alfonso; 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  each  headed  his 
respective  contingent;  and  France.  Italy,  and  Germany 
supplied  auxiliaries  for  this  "  so  great  and  catholic 
a  war."  The  Cid  also,  himself  a  host,  restored  to  his 
Sovereign's  favour  for  the  occasion,  mingled  with  the 
leaders.  Toledo,  wonderfully  strong  by  nature,  had 
exhausted  all  the  military  art  of  those  times  in  its  fortifi- 
cation. It  is  encompassed  with  high  and  craggy  rocks, 
and  the  girdle  of  the  Tagua  breaking  through  tbem, 
surrounds  the  City  on  all  sides  except  on  the  North, 
where  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  is  surmounted  by  a 
double  wall.  Even  when  the  engines  of  the  besiegers 
had  effected  more  than  a  single  breach,  the  ruggcdness 
of  the  scarped  height,  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  the 
narrowness  and  sinuosity  of  the  streets,  and  above  all  the 
numbers  and  bravery  of  the  garrison,  appeared  to  forbid 
any  hope  from  assault  If  provisions  became  scarce 
within  the  walls,  they  were  equally  so  without ;  the 
heats  of  approaching  Summer  generated  disease  in  the 
army ;  and  there  were  those  in  it  who  thought  the  en- 
terprise must  be  abandoned,  when  St  Isidore  appeared 
to  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  and  announced  the  joyful  tidings 
of  surrender  if  they  would  tarry  only  fifteen  clays  longer,  t 
His  prediction  was  verified  :  the  Moorish  populace,  jaded 
by  toil  and  privation,  exhibited  symptoms  of  mutiny ; 
all  hope  of  relief  was  abandoned ;  and  the  King,  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the  clamour  of  his  subjects, 
reluctantly  acceded  to  a  capitulation.  Thus  after  a  pos- 
session of  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  by  the 
Arabians,  did  this  powerful  Citv,  the  ancient  Capital 
of  the  Goths,  revert  to  the  descendants  of  its  former 
ina.st<rs.J 

*  Da  t  irfo,  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  is  an  old  aod  obsolete  word  of 
contempt ;  bMrr  would  perhaps  represent  it"  The  Cid,  it  teems, 
required  a  heavy  and  powerful  horse.  Coladu  may  be  tendered 
Sc^ubh^t  j  Tlxmd)  Fir e-srroAe . 

f  Mariana,  is.  9. 

t  The  CAronc/e  •/  Ike  CU  records  that  while  Alfonso  vat  in 
exile  at  Toledo,  one  day  as  be  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  Royal 
Garden*,  he  overheard  a  conversation  between  AH  maymon  and 
some  of  his  Courtiers  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  Capital  One  of 
I  hem  observed  that  it  was  impregnable,  unless  the  country  round  it 
should  first  be  wasted  for  seven  years,  in  which  ease  it  mu*t  bo 
starred  into  surrender.  As  thry  retired,  they  perceived  Alfonso, 
and  when  the  King  was  troubled,  the  Courtiers  recuromeudrd  that 


The  ambition  of  the  conqueror  was  stimulated  by  this 
great  success ;  he  spread  his  forces  on  each  hank  of  the 
Tagtts,  and  we  read,  among  his  other  acquisitions,  of 
Madrid,  at  that  time  a  small  fortress  protecting  the  river 
Mancanarez.*  It  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
alliance  of  the  Moorish  King  of  Seville,  Muhamad, 
that  Alfonso  had  triumphed  at  Toledo,  and  the  events 
which  follow  plainly  arose  out  of  that  connection; 
whether  we  accept  their  immediate  cause  from  the  Ara- 
bian or  from  the  Spanish  Historians,  whose  accounts 
widely  differ  from  each  other.  The  Spaniards  assign 
six  wives  to  Alfonso,  the  third  of  whom  they  say  was 
Zaida,  a  daughter  of  Muhamad,  who  renounced  Islam- 
ism  on  her  marriage,  and  was  baptized  either  as  Mary 
or  Elizabeth. t  In  order  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Spain 
under  the  rule  of  himself  and  of  his  Father-in-law,  it  is 
added  that  Alfonso  consented  to  the  introduction  of  a 
powerful  force  of  Africans.  The  Moors,  on  the  contrary, 
admitting  a  political  alliance,  but  denying  any  family 
connection  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem  Kings, 
attribute  the  invitation  of  foreign  auxiliaries  to  the  na- 
tural jealousy  felt  by  Muhamad  of  the  insatiable  appetite 
for  dominion  which  Alfonso  exhibited  after  the  con- 
quest of  Toledo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Xllh  Century,  a  Tribe  of 
Africans,  advancing  across  the  Western  Desert  from 
the  range  of  Atlas,  spread  themselves  over  Mauri- 
tania, and  it  was  not  long  before  these  Almonavidct,  or 
"  Men  of  God,"  as  they  termed  themselves,  chased  the 
native  men  and  wild  beasts  from  the  district  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea ;  and  on  a  spot  then  named 
Eylama,  laid  the  foundation  of  Morocco.  When  Yusuf, 
one  of  their  leaders,  who  partly  by  superior  intellect  and 
valour,  partly  by  treachery,  so  often  the  handmaid  of  am- 
bition, hod  elevated  himself  to  supreme  authority,  under- 
took the  subjugation  of  Fez,  he  already  uumbered  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  new  warriors,  allured  from  beyond  the  Desert 
by  the  fame  of  his  magnificence,  daily  increased  his  ranks. 
With  feigned  or  real  humility,  he  declined  the  proud 
title  of  Al  Mumenin,  tendered  by  his  followers,  and  was 
content  to  bear  the  lower  designations  of  Al  Muxlimin, 
Prince  of  the  Musulmans,  and  Nazaradin,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  Peaceably  seated  on  the  throne  of  a  pow- 
erful Kingdom,  and  meditating  plans  of  future  aggran- 
dizement, the  conquest  of  Spain,  perhaps,  had  been  one 
of  the  dreams  w  hich  floated  before  this  aspiring  spirit ; 
when  a  near  prospect  of  realizing  the  bright  hope  was 
afforded  by  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Seville,  de- 
nouncing the  aggression  of  Alfonso,  and  the  inertness 
and  timidity  of  the  Audulosian  Princes. 

A  powerful  fleet  and  ormy  were  equipped  for  the  expe- 
dition which  ensued.  Whether  Muhamad  were  at  war 
or  in  league  with  Alfonso,  we  find,  according  to  the 
records  of  both  Nations,  that  the  entire  Moslem  force 
was  soon  directed  against  the.  Christians.  Before  the  hos- 
tile armies  confronted  each  other  in  the  pluins  of  Zalacca, 
by  the  Arabians  that  Alfonso  for 
"  by  fearful  dreams ; 
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be  should  be  despatched  on  the  spot.  Ali  maymon  generously  pro- 
tested against  this  breach  of  faith  ;  and  in  order  to  ascrrlaiu  n  ae- 
ther Alfonso  had  really  slept  or  not,  the  Courtiers  said  they  would 
observe  whether  he  had  drivelled.  We  need  nut  add  that  I  he  sliejer 
awake  took  good  care  to  wet  his  pillow,  c.  50. 
•  De  Maries,  ii.  213.  note. 

f  Ferreraj  saj-j  Mary  Isabella,  hid  that  she  never  used  the  la'ter 
name.  iii.  'JW. 
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be  seemed  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  a  huge  drum 
suspended  at  his  title  distracted  him  by  its  thunder. 
The  MoriU«  assured  him  ttiat  he  might  depend  on  vic- 
tory ;  the  elephant  which  he  bestrode  was,  as  they  said, 
the  vanquished  Yusuf ;  the  echo  of  the  drum  the  cele- 
brity of  Alfonso's  triumph.  In  spile  of  this  favour, 
able  interpretation,  the  King,  overcome  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, resorted  to  a  Moslem  Fakir  of  great  repute  in 
Oneirocritics.  "  Behold,"  said  that  holy  man,  "the 
certain  tokens  of  defeat.  When  the  King  of  Ethiopia, 
heading  a  mighty  host,  marched  against  the  Arabians 
to  overthrow  the  Temple  of  the  Eternal,  he  rode  upou 
an  Elephant,  and  Alia  rained  fire  from  Heaven,  which 
consumed  his  army,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Koran ; 
•Hast  thou  not  seen  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with  the 
masters  of  the  Elephant?  Did  he  not  make  their  trea- 
cherous design  an  occasion  of  drawing  them  into 
error?**  As  to  the  drum,  it  signifies  that  the  day  on 
which  its  sound  shall  be  heard  will  be  a  day  of  death 
and  desolation  to  the  Giaours."  The  Musulinan  made 
the  shrewder  conjecture  of  the  two,  for  Alfonso  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Trembling  ibr  his  Kingdom  after  this  disaster  which 
endangered  all  Christian  Spain,  Alfonso  sought  assist- 
ance from  Philip  I.  of  France,  n  near  relative  of  his 
Queen;  and  many  brave  Knights  were  denpatched  to  his 
auocour.  Among  them  were  Raymond  Count  of 
Toulouse,  his  namesake  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  and  a 
kinsman  of  the  latter,  Henry  of  Ix>rraine.  The  services 
of  these  Nobles  were  honourably  rewarded,  and  each 
received  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Alfonso.  To 
Henry  of  Lorraine  was  assigned  as  a  marriage  portion 
with  the  illegitimate  Theresa,  all  that  district  of  Portu- 
gal which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Moors  ;  and  this 
Country,  under  his  son,  was  erected  into  a  Kingdom, 
which  remained  in  his  line  during  the  long  period  of 
four  Centuries.  Yusuf,  meantime,  too  powerful  to  ap- 
prehend any  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  from  the 
Christians,  matured  his  plan  for  supremacy  over  the 
Kings  of  Andalusia.  He  had  been  more  than  once 
recalled  to  Africa,  and  it  was  not  until  his  third  visit  to 
Spain  that  he  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  abandon  his 
mask  altogether,  and  to  show  that  be  came  no -longer 
as  nn  ally  but  as  a  master.  Mutual  jealousy  bad  long 
severed  al)  bond  of  union  among  the  Moorish  Princes; 

*  Al  Koran,  cTn.  cv.  which  continue*,  "and  send  againvt  them 
flrckt  of  bird*  which  eaat  down  nj>on  them  atom*  of  baked  clay, 
and  render  them  like  the  loaves  of  enm  eaten  by  cattle."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  incident  lo  which  thi*  paseagv  relates,  Abraham, 
King  of  Yaruan,  au  Ethiopian  by  birth,  ami  a  Christian,  built  a 
magnificent  Church  at  -aiiia,  in  the  )io|«-  of  rcmt.nng  it  a  more 
attractive  knot  of  pilgrimage  than  1he  Caaba.  The  Kinvish,  mdig- 
nant  at  hia  lurceaa,  defiled  the  Chuieli  by  night,  anil  Abraham  in 
revenge  vowed  to  destroy  the  Teniae  of  Mecca  In  the  army  which 
be  let!  out  for  that  purpo»e,  were  never  al  e)e[th*uU,  burrowed  from 
the  Kiug  of  Ethiopia ;  and  (hat  upon  which  Al'fahura  himnrlf  wai 
mounted,  when  approaching  the  Holy  City,  rvfuaed  to  advance,  and 
kneeled  down  whenever  the  guides  forced  hrm  towards  ita  gates, 
although  ho  moved  bnakly  enough  if  they  turned  hia  face  in  another 
direction.  At  the  aame  time  a  large  flock  of  birda  came  up  from 
the  co  an  I,  each  bearing  three  stunei,  (one  in  either  talon,  one  in  the 
bill,)  and  dropped  them  arparately  with  certain  dealb  ouon  the 
head*  of  tbe  iuvadcri.  Sale  Laboun  hard  lo  eatabUih  "  that  there 
wsj  really  something  extraordinary  in  the  matter ;"  forgetting  that 
be  thm  retract!  upon  hia  own  head  a  charge  of  partiality,  perhaps 
not  unjuatly,  adduced  by  him  agaiuti  Dean  Prideaux ;  who  rejecta 
this  miracle,  and  yet  gives  more  credit  than  Ihey  deserve  to  the 
mar  vela  related  of  the  attack  of  Brenaui  on  Delphi,  and  the  mortal 
wound  received  by  Cambyies  in  the  very  same  part  of  the  body  in 
the  sacred  Apis  of  the  Egyptians. 
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and  one  by  one  they  fell  an-  easy  prey  to  their  oppres- 
sor.   Muhumad,  who  too  late  discovered  his  error  ia 
having  forged  his  own  chains,  too  late  also  sought  to 
redeem  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Alfonso.  Tbe 
confederates  were  defeated,  the  Christians  after  severe 
loss  made  good  their  retreat,  but.thc  army  of  the  King 
of  Seville  was  annihilated.    The  Almoraviaes  soon 
afterwards  entered  his  Capital,  ami  Mahamad  was  trans- 
ported to  Africa,  where  lie  lingered  four  years  in  cap-  Fall  if 
tivity  tilt  death  terminated  his  sorrows.  sham*1 
A  general  opinion  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Anda-    1  D 
lusia,  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  arrived  far  their 
Princes,  and  that  henceforward  the  dynasty  was  to  be 
swayed  by  a  «ingle  African  hand.    The  Astrologers, 
who  accommodated ,  present  events  to  ancient  obscure 
predictions,  gave  birth  to  or  encouraged  this  belief;  and 
never  was  there  a  fancy  more  likely  to  pwduce  its  own 
verification.    Before  the  close  of  the  year  1094,  each  of 
tlie  petty  Kingdoms  which  had  nutinumetl  a  stormy 
independence  siuce  the  overthrow  of  the  Omnii.n!e>, 
with  one  except  ion,  submitted  to  Yusuf.  Sara^ussi 
enjoyed  a  mild  and  humanized  government,  and  iti 
resistance,  if  attacked,  was  likely  therefore  to  be  obsti- 
nate.   The  Conqueror  accordingly  listened  to  re  pre-  jyiua 
sentations,  true  in  themselves,  that  ita  territory  afforded  ltiwn 
the  surest  barrier  between  his  own  dominions  and  thate 
of  the  Christians ;  and  willing  both  to  spare  himself  a'^  ^ 
doubtful  contest,  and  to  leave  the  frontier  to  the  defence   k  g 
of  another,  he  concluded  an  alliance  instead  of  iastsuor,  j  -oj 
opon  submission.    The  first  fruits  produced  by  the* 
amicable  understanding  were  the  repulse  and  death  of 
Saacho  II.  of  Aragon,  who  had  loog  spread  terror  Sua  H 
through  the  Kingdom  of  Saragoasa ;  the  Aunoravides 
uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the  native  Pnoce 
chased  this  invader  from  all  his  conquests,  and  saw  bin  ' 
receive  a  mortal  wound  by  an  arrow  from  the  bat  de- 
ments of  Huesca. 

Valencia  had  been  betrayed  two  years  before  by  tbe 
Cadi  to  whom  its  temporary  ndmimstration  had  sslltn 
after  the  death  of  ila  King  in  baule.  TheCid.sUlleiHed. 
chose  ft  as  the  scene  of  new  and  extraordsttary -esaplcku, 
reduced  it  by  famii>c  after  u  long  niege  ;  main  lamed  it 
in  spile  of  powerful  attacks  till  bis  death ;  and  Uxe  ivi  i 
bequeathed  it>  defeneeto  Ins  noble-minded  widow  XvtlrCi 
mena.  Twelve  days  did  that  -Lady  sustain  w*'4'** 
assaults  of  the  Moorish  Bucar  and  hia '  tram  of  si*  »aJ 
thirty  Kings,  before  the  preparntions  were  completed  f« 


ltl». 


fulfilling  the  dying  injunctions  of  ber  , 
midnight  on  the  thirteenth  morning,  one  part  of  the 
garrison  escorting  Ximcna,  the  whole  of  their  s"**5 
and  treasure,  and  a  burden  more  precious  than  all,  uk 
remains'  of  their  beloved  master,  slowly  and  silently 
qa'rtted  the  gates  of  Valencia,  and  proceeded  on  the  rand 
towards  Castile.  At  daybreak  another  division  of  the 
Spaniards  fell  upon  the  Moorish  Camp,  and  bydietof 
surprise,  of  valour,  and  of  prodigies,  chased  King 
Bucar  and  his  host  into  the  sea,  so  that  all  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  their  ships,  *'  hoisted 
sails  and  went  their  way  and  never  turned  their  head-- 
Were  it  not  that  the  little  handful  of  Christians  led  by 
Al  ear  Fenez  in  that  engagement  teemed  to  the  Moors 
"  full  seventy  thousand  Knights  all  as  white  as  snow ;  and 
before  them  a  Knight  of  great  stature  upon  a  white  hone 
with  a  Woody  erne*,  who  bore  in  one  band  a' white  hauner, 
and  in  the  other  a  sword  which  seemed  to  be  of  "re,  and 
he  made  a  great  mortality  among  the  Moors  which  wet 
flying"— if  it  were  not  for  this  most  Impudent  miracle, 
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we  would  endeavour  not  to  refuse  belief  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Chroniclers,  that  of  the  Infidels  "  more  than 
10,000  died  in  the  water,  and  of  the  sir  andi  thirty 
Kings,  twenty  and  two  were  slain."* 

Valencia,  as  may  he  supposed,  was  soon  occupied  hy 
the  Almoravides  after  this  victorious  abandonment. 
Alfonso  in  vain  attempted  its  recovery,  and  the  force 
despatched  for  that  purpose  was  completely  routed. 
Yusuf  established  his  Court  at  Cordova,  not  so  much 
from  a  desire  to  restore  supremacy  to  that  ancient  Ca- 
pital, as  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a  larger  population  than 
be  found  elsewhere.  Having  approached  hia  hundredth  ■ 
year,  and  secured  his  throne  to  Aliy  (his  younger  .son, 
but  the  one  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  sovereign 
puwpr,)  he  peaceably  closed  a  life  of  unusual  extent  and 
glory,  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Morocco.  Alfonso 
survived  him  but  a  short  time,  too  long,  however,  for 
his  happiness.  The  new  Moorish  King,  ardent  with 
youth  and  the  recent  attainment  of  power,  speedily  made 
preparations  for  war,  and  Alfonso's  first  lass,  while 
guarding  against  these  hostile  menaces,  was  that  of  one 
of  his  best  Captains,  his  son-irt  law,  Raymond  of  Bur- 
gundy. One  son  had  been  born  to  the  old  age  of  the 
King  of  Castile,  and  Prince  Sancho,  in  his  eleventh 
year,  was  now  to  enter  U|K>n  his  maiden  campaign. 
His  Governor,  Don  Garcia  de  Cabres,  accompanied  liim 
to  the  field ;  and  so  brilliant  was  the  company  of 
Nobles,  so  strong,  numerous,  nnd  well-appointed  the 


•  C*ro».  H< I  C.rf,  e.  284.  Ckr.  On.  ft".  30S,  cited  hy  Soulhey 
3JH.  frvm  whom  vrr  have  borrowed  the  cilationa  ia  thu  lent.  Tliu 
linking  description  of  the  Cid'i  funeral  cortege  i*  too  luu^  for  our 
bnef  •uinifMU'jr,  <tnil  it  would  be  unjtut  to  deprive  it  of  one  drop  of 
tt,!  rirh.  iiucttoa  which  Mr.  Swulhey  hni  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
body  i>  will  to  lui««  been  embalmed,  clad  ia  armour  of  painted  how 
and  paitebuajd,  Willi  Tuoua  iu  the  right  baud,  uud  tlieu  mounted 
M  Uavu-ca.  Thoee  who  remember  the  ncarcely  te»«  ain^tilar 
MCThmt  of  the  treatment  of  the  reuuuua  of  Don  John  of  Aunrta,  as 
worded  by  Strada,  {Ue  AM.  fle*,™,  ».  At.)  , 
fur  reject**  tbia  history  of  the  .Cats  f 


host  of  their  retainers  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  Spain, 
the  Heir  of  Castile,  that  the  Almoravides  distrusted 
the  issue- of  a  battle  and  meditated  retreat.    The  pro- 
position was  overruled,  the  armies  engaged  near  the 
Castle  of  Ucle's,  and  victory  was  long  doubtful.  At 
length  the  Moorish  cavalry  by  a  despvrate  charge  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  Christian  line  ;  the  young 
Prince  spurred  into  the  melee  animating  his  followers  by 
a  wox-ehoHt.  when,  unhappily,  his  horse  stumbled,  and, 
ere  he  could  rise,  himself  and  Don  Garcia,  who  at- 
tempted to  cover  him  with  his  own  body,  were  pierced 
by  a  thousand  swords.    The  remainder  of  the  bailie 
was  a,  massacre,  nnd  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  Nobles  Death  of 
and  twenty  thousand  of  their  vassals  fell  in  the  pursuit.  Prince 
Notwil  hstanding  the  severity  of  this  disaster,  the  acuteness  j^"1^  °* 
of  his  sorrow,  and  the  infirmity  of  his  advanced  years,    **'  ' 
Alfonso  retained  sufficient  energy  to  protect  Toledo, 
now  threatened  by  the  conquerors,  and  they  turned 
aside  Eastward.    His  next  care  was  an  adjustment  of 
the  vacant  succession ;   and  having  fixed  it  on  his 
daughter  Urraca,  (married  after  the  death  of  Haymond 
of  Burguudy  to  Alfonso  King  of  Arugon,)  with  rever- 
sion on  her  demise  to  Don  Alfonso  Raymond,  a  son  by  j^JJ^yt 
her  first  husband,*  he  expired  at  Toledo  alter  a  reign  of  juiy"^*  ' 
forty-three  years,  in  which  he  had  earned  the  distiiw     A.  D> 
guished  Historical  memorial,  that  he  was  "  modest  iu  Uyo, 
prosperity  and  undaunted  iu  adversity. "t 


*  Galicia,  acrordiufr  to  Ferraras,  (m.  'JV7.)  wa*  left  in  the  firat 
icHtance  to  AKuaw  Hay  mood;  »i<  that  JLeuu  and  Ca»tde  funned 
I'rraca'a  portion. 

f  Mariana,  x.  4.  Both  the  order  of  events  and  their  dates  in  the 
period  of  squish  Ilietory  treated  ia  the  altuie  Chapter  are  fro- 
UjUeotly  coui'tMed,  nod  dittvr  wiilely  in  dUSetenl  authuritiee.  Koe  ths 
most  part  we  have  abided  by  Do  Mar.it,  wbove  uaiutive  ha«  the 
nu  nt  of  consistency.  Iu  the  dale  uf  the  eiliuctioo  of  the  Om- 
uiiades,  however,  since,  without  a««i|,'uin^  any  iea»on,  he  ho*  an- 
ticipated all  other  aulhorrtie,  with  wbicli  «.«  have  met  hy  erven 
year«,  pU*i"W  it  in  1031  inataud  of  1W8,  we  have  been  gnidul 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE  DURING  THE  IXth,  Xth,  AND  Xlth  CENTURIES : 
OF  THE  KHALIFATE  FROM  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ABASSIDES  TO  THE 

END  OF  THE  Xlih  CENTURY. 


FROM  A.  P. 


/802.1 
\730.J 


TO  A.D.  1081. 


Hiitory. 


As  Niecphoms  was  the  first  Sovereign  of  Constanti- 
nople who  recognised  the  revival  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire by  Charlemagne,  his  accession,  in  a.  d.  802,  has  been 
generally  considered  by  Historians  as  an  epoch  from 
which  they  might  change  the  denomination  of  Roman 
for  the  more  appropriate  and  perspicuous  title  of  the 
Byzantine  or  Lower  Empire.  Contemporary  writers 
exhaust  the  language  of  invective  in  describing  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  unlucky  Nicephorus  ;  yet 
Mieephorus.  M  the  vices  chargc<j  agamgt  him  are  set  forth  far  more 

*' strongly  in  the  declamations  of  the  Byzantine  Chroniclers 
than  in  the  Uuour  of  his  actions,  perhaps  much  of  the 
hideousncss  of  the  portrait  should  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
vention of  those  writers,  who  detested  him  as  an  Icono- 
clast, and  regarded  his  toleration  of  the  Paulicinns  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  stigmatizing  him  as  aManidican.*  He 
is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  Irene,  whose  favour  raised 
him  to  that  power  which  he  exerted  for  her  ruin ;  yet  the 
enormity  of  her  guilt  would  have  rendered  any  indul- 
gence towards  her  in  some  degree  a  participation  in  it ; 
and  in  executing  the  punishment  demanded  by  the  public 
voice,  he  restricted  his  sentence  to  banishment  to  the 
Island  of  Lesbos,  where  in  declining  years  the  labour  of 
her  own  hands  supplied  her  with  means  of  Bupportf 
Avarice,  the  besetting  sin  of  Nicephorus,  induced  him  to 
deny  the  exiled  Empress  an  adequate  allowance ;  and 
actuated  by  the  same  passion,  be  wrung  money  from  all 
classes  of  his  people  by  vexatious  inquisitions.  He 
withheld  also  from  his  troops  the  necessary  arms  and 
equipments,  and  was  thus  himself  principally  conducive 
to  the  disasters  of  his  military  enterprises.  J  Yet  at  few 
periods  did  the  Byzantine  Empire  more  need  the  guid- 
ance of  a  firm  and  prudent  ruler.  To  the  West  lay  the 
mighty  Monarchy  of  Charlemagne ;  to  the  East  the 
Asiatic  Khalifate,  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory  and 
strength,  and  ruled  by  the  renowned  Haroun  Al 


•  Cedren,  480.  Baron.  AmtaL  a.  b.  810.  iii.   Baronius  low*  ail 
with  this  many-headed  monster.    7W  Asian/  ea/ula  cornuia 
m  imiur,  (mm  atnoaiA*  diri  im/rtlavil  KcWeimm,  ha  ob- 
in  allatwo  to  the  vsnout  ways  is  which  be  leried  exadioni 


f  Cedren.  475.  Zonar.  ii.  123.  Gibbon  rem  irks,  ix.  34.  that 
Irene's  treatment  of  her  son  Constantino,  "  may  not  easily  be  pa- 
rol leled  in  the  history  of  crimes:"  the  Imaps-wurehippen  of  Con- 
stantinople, however,  regarded  her  as  a  Saint,  and  celebrated  her 
»nru»mary.  JPagi,  crWioa  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  803. 


Raschid,  whose  power  and  talents  were  rendered  mare  H»C*t 
formidable  by  his  haughty  and  martial  disposition.  Cau-  ^ 
tious  negotiation  conciliated  the  friendship  or  forbear-  £~ 
ance  of  Charlemagne  ;*  but  the  furious  hostility  of  the 
Khalif  was  provoked  by  a  rash  defiance.     Our  nam-  f„ 
tive  of  the  War  which  resulted  must  be  prefaced  by  s   L , 
concise  retrospect  of  the  History  of  the  Khalitatc  sub- 
sequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  fj\ 
SafTuh,  the  first  of  the  line  of  thirty-seven  Abbasiida  b 
who  held  the  Khalifate  during  five  hundred  and  twenty-   L  a. 
four  years,t  claimed  that  dignity  as  the  descendant  of  1*1. 
Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet.J    He  owed  his  eleva-  aV^** 
tion  to  the  exertions  of  his  uncle  Abdalluh,  and  to  the  teal 
and  talents  of  Abou  Moslem,  who  possessed  one  of  these 
commanding  intellects  which  appear  destined  by  Pruri- 
dence  to  confer  superiority  on  any  cause  which  it  ma} 
espouse.    Originally  the  slave  of  Ibrahim,  uncle  to  Saf-  im  At> 
fah,§  he  had  been  commissioned  to  promote  among  uV«*w^ 
Khorassanites  the  cause  of  the  Abbaasides,  both  by    »■ » 
preaching  and  by  arms  ;  and  having  levied  a  considerable    1  ' 
body  of  that  warlike  race,  he  defeated  the  Ommiadan  Ge- 
neral, and  escorting  Saifah  to  Coufah,  there  proclaimed 
him  Khalif.    The  battle  of  the  Znb  decided  the  contest  w*it 
between  the  rival  Families||    Merouan,  the  Omuiiadan  tot 
Khalif,  was  there  defeated,  and  having  loaded  four  thou- 
sand camels  with  his  treasures  at  Haran,  fled  to  Egypt 
Thither  he  was  hotly  pursued,  and  when  overtaken  at 
Busir  on  the  confines  of  Nubia,  his  bead  was  cut  off,  sad 
his  tongue  torn  out  and  thrown  in  scorn  to  be  devoured 
by  a  cat.f    Saffah,  although  naturally  humane,  in  the 
exultation  of  victory  gave  an  instance  of  frightful  cruelty. 
He  caused  seventy  of  the  OmmiadeB  to  be  slaughtered  ""f* 
in  his  presence,  and  as  they  lay  struggling  in  the  pangs  *^ 
of  death,  be  ordered  carpets  to  be  thrown  over  them,  on 
which  he  and  his  followers  look  their  seats  and  feasted, 
regardless  of  the  groans  of  the  wretches  beneath.*  '  The 
victorious  dynasty  chose  black  as  the  distinguishing 
colour  of  their  dresses  and  ensigns.    Saffah  died  a.  d> 
754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Manser. 

•  Baron,  ad  ann.  fi03,  mil  Pagi  crit. 

f  Till  a.  n.  1256,  when  Moataaaem,  the  last  Khalif.  w  pot  U 
death  by  the  Mongol  H 
t  D'Herbelot,  in  w. 
&  Fmndgnkm  dtt  Orienti,  v.  28. 
f|  D'Herbelot,  in  r.  " 
%  Prnndgr.  v.  3S. 
**  JKrf.v.Sfc 


UoUru.  DHerbelot,  »  ..  Uetyu. 
r.  ^u—Atbautda. 
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The  title  of  this  Khalif  was  disputed  by  his  uncle 
Atxlallah,  who,  however,  was  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner by  Abcm  Moslem  in  a  battle  at  Nisibis.  Mansor 
confined  him  in  a  prison,  the  walls  of  which  had  been 
built  on  masses  of  rock-salt ;  and  when  this  frail  founda- 
tion was  melted  by  water  secretly  directed  against  it,  the 
captive  was  crushed  beneath  the  ruins.*  The  unbend- 
ing and  haughty  spirit  of  Abou  Moslem  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  soothe  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Khalif  at 
the  influence  which  he  had  acquired,  and  as  he  had 
now  ceased  to  be  necessary.  Mansor,  with  the  usual 
inpratitute  of  despots,  caused  him  to  be  a.ssassiiiated.t 
This  Khalif  jxwsessed  in  a  high  degree  the  quali- 
ties calculated  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  power  of  a 
recent  and  unstable  dynasty  ;  he  was  active,  resolute, 
penetrating,  and  frugal.  His  sagacity  led  him  to  con- 
aider  Coufa,  hitherto  the  Capital,  as  too  remote  from  the 
Western  Provinces,  and  in  7654  m  a  moment  declared 
auspicious  by  Astrologers,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
Bagdad,  which  he  named  Medinat  al  Salam,  or  Dar  al 
Salam,  the  "  Dwelling  of  Peace.",  The  future  pros- 
perity of  this  City  avouched  the  judicious  selection  of 
the  site,  since,  although  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  citizens 
provoked  many  of  the  Khalifa  to  choose  other  places  of 
residence,  the  increase  of  population  was  so  rapid,  that 
within  a  Century  after  its  foundation,  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  popular  teacher  of  the  law.||  The  habitual 
parsimony  of  Mansor  withheld  his  hand  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  in  general  so  much  practised  by  the 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful,  either  through  policy  or  a 
sense  of  duty.  On  one  occasion,  when  repeatedly  soli- 
cited for  relief  by  a  man  who  represented  how  m  uch  he 
stood  in  need  of  clothing,  the  Khalif  took  off  his  own 
threadbare  robe  and  gave  it  to  the  clamorous  mendi- 
cant,«f  By  a  long  course  of  similar  penuriousness,  he 
accumulated  a  treasure  of  above  twenty-five  millions 
sterling.**  Nor  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Khalif- 
at* during  his  reign  merely  financial ;  by  the  conquest 
of  Armenia,  Cappedocia,  and  Cilicia,  he  restored  it  to  a 
territorial  extent  equal  to  that  which  it  possessed  before 
the  revolt  of  Spain. 

Mansor  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahadi.  a  Prince 
of  widely  dissimilar  character,  whose  wanton  aiul  extra- 
vagant luxury  in  a  few  years  dissipated  this  enormous 
treasure.  In  the  course  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he 
expended  six  million  dinars.tt  and  was  attended  by  a 
long  train  of  camels  carrying  snow,  a  natural  production 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that  City.iJ  His 
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X  It  should  hare  he  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  complete  exactness  the  early  dates  of  Mohammedan  History, 
«•  the  roost  competent  judges  differ  so  much  a*  a  doien  year*  in 
fixing  the  era.  See  D'Herbelot,  •»  v.  Heymh.  la  the  present 
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reign  was  disturbed  by  one  of  those  strange  impostures 
which  have  often  shaken  the  Empires  of  the  East.  Its 
projector,  Hakem,  or  Mocanna,  for  he  bears  both  these 
names,  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Jew.  By 
dint  of  valour  he  rose  to  a  high  command  in  the  army 
of  the  Khalif,  and  having  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  face  which  deprived  him  of  an  eye.  he  wore  a 
golden  mask  to  conceal  the  defect,  and  hence  obtained 
the  surname  of  Barcai,  or  "  the  Masked." 

Skilled  beyond  his  Age  and  Country  in  scientific 
attainments,*  and  ambitious  of  a  control  over  the  minds 
of  men  equal  to  that  which  had  been  attained  by  the 
Prophet  himself,  he  attempted  to  establish  not  only  an 
independent  Government,  but  even  a  new  Religion. 
His  pretensions  were  set  forth  in  Khorassan,  a  Province 
in  which  the  restless  and  warlike  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  their  imperfect  attachment  to  the  tenets  of 
Mohammedanism,  made  them  ever  ready  to  throw  off 
allegiance  to  the  Khalif.  HiB  followers  were  princi- 
pally drawn  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  whom  he 
led  to  regard  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity ; 
and  his  project  succeeded  till  defeated  by  Mahadi.  Be- 
sieged in  a  fortress  without  hope  of  relief  or  resist- 
ance, he  poisoned  his  followers,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  vessel  of  some  corrosive  liquid  which  totally  consumed 
his  body.  A  female  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  her- 
self, opened  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  gave  the  be- 
siegers an  account  of  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe. 
But  the  votaries  of  the  Impostor  long  maintained  that 
he  had  been  miraculously  translated  to  the  regions  of 
bliss,  whence  he  would  return  to  establish  his  glorious 
reign  on  Earth.t 

Mahadi,  although  fond  of  luxury,  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Saracenic  arms  hy  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Greeks.  He  advanced  in  person  into  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Pyramus,  whence  he  sent  for- 
ward his  second  son,  Haroun,  who  at  the  head  of 
ninety-five  thousand  men  penetrated  to  the  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  there  compelled  the  terrified  Empress 
Irene  to  promise  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy 
thousand  dinars.? 

His  life  was  terminated  by  an  accident  during  a  hunt- 
ing party  ;  while  intent  upon  the  chase,  he  spurred  his 
horse  through  a  ruined  gateway,  the  low  architrave  of 
which  gave  him  a  fatal  blow.  As  the  spot  was  remote 
from  any  civilized  habitation,  no  bier  could  be  procured, 
and  the  body  of  the  late  master  of  the  wealth  of  half 
Asia,  was  borne  on  a  door  to  an  humble  grave  dug  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  under  the  shade  of  which  he  had  previously 
reposed. $  His  spirit  was  frank  and  generous,  and  he 
was  studious  of  popularity.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  about  to  commence  the  public  prayer, 
an  Arab  of  the  lowest  condition  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not 
performed  my  ablutions,  yet  I  am  anxious  to  join  with 
you  in  devotion."  The  Khalif  stopped,  and  remained 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Mosque,  until  the  person 


*  One  of  the  artifices  practised  by  Mocunna  wiu  the  elevation  of 
a  luminous  body  resembling  the  Moon  from  a  well  near  the  City  of 
Nrk«cheb.  It  rose  tr*  a  great  height,  and  shone  with  siirpriMug 
brilliancy.  Was  the  Impostor  acquainted  with  Aerostatics  '  Tha 
story  of  Mocanna  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  in  his 
Poem  of  Latin  Roohh,  or  tht  Feiled  Prophet  of  Khnrnttan. 
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Ma  hadi  was  succeeded  by  hia  eldest  son,  Hadi,  a 
cruel  Prince,  whose  short  and  inglorious  reign  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  rebellion  of  the  de- 
scendant* of  Ali,  under  the  conduct  of  Houssain,  the 
hereditary  Chief  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Khalifat  Medina.  The  Alides  were  defeated,  and  all 
who  could  be  seized  were  put  to  death.  Among  the 
remnant  that  escaped  was  Edris,  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  pursued  his  course  into  Darbary,  and 
soon  after,  assuming  the  dignity  of  Khali f,  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Edrissitea.t  This  must  be  regarded  as 
an  important  event,  since,  after  the  revolt  of  Spain,  it  is 
the  next  instance  of  the  falling  asunder  of  the  Saracenic 
Empire.  Hadi  viewed  with  the  malignity  of  offended 
jealousy  the  superior  talents  and  popularity  of  his 
brother  Haroun,  whom  he  treated  with  great  indignity. 
His  cruelty  and  violence  of  temper  became  intolerable 
to  bis  family  and  Ministers.  He  ordered  Harthamah, 
one  of  his  officers,  to  put  Haroun  to  death,  to  massacre 
a  number  of  the  Alide  party  then  in  prison,  and  to  burn 
the  City  of  Coufa,  which  had  zealously  espoused  their 
cause.!  These  furious  mandates  were  disclosed  to  the 
mother  of  the  Khalif,  and  as  her  parental  affection  was 
engrossed  by  H  aroun,  the  more  worthv  object,  she 
caused  H  adi  to  be  aaaaaainated  by  her  female  attendants, 
w  ho  us  he  slept  threw  on  him  a  great  quantity  of  cover- 
lets, and  pressed  them  down  until  be  was  suffocated,  j 
On  the  succession  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  the  domi- 
of  Uie  Khalifat*  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indus,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Babel mandcl  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  The  superficial  extent  was  about  three - 
million  of  square  miles,  but  much  of  this  vast  expanse 
was  occupied  by  the  sandy  Deserts  of  Arabia,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Caubul.  The  public  income  is  estimated  at 
^34.375,000,  a  sum  double  that  drawn  from  uearly  the 
same  dominionalj  in  the  period  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  Alexander.  The  example  of  revolt  which  had  been 
given  by  tlie  Ommiadea  of  Spain,  was  followed  by  Edris 
the  Alide,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  Northern 
part  of  Africa  West  of  Tunis,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Khalif.*]  Haroun  received  the  intelligence  of  this  auda- 
cious rivalry  with  extreme  anger  and  mortification.  The 
position  of  Edris,  and  the  attachment  of  his 
icured  him  against  the  armB  of  the  Khalif; 
but  poison  waa  easily  administered  by  an  emissary  of 
Haroun.  The  Alide  cause,  however,  survived  in  his 
posterity,  who  retained  the  title  of  Khalif  until  a.  d. 
941,  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  more  powerful 
Fatimites  of  Egypt.** 

The  ardent  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had  given  them 
energy  sufficient  to  reverse  the  usual  course  of  conquest, 
and  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Southern  Asiatics 
over  the  Northern  and  more  warlike  inhabitants  of  Kho- 
nissan  and  the  adjacent  Countries.  But  when  the  first 
fever  of  enthusiasm  and  ambition  had  passed  away,  the 
Khalifa  found  the  government  of  those  fierce  and  rest- 
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less  Provincials,  dangerous  and  difficult  The  rapid  TbeGsa 
alternation  of  Magian,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  _'E":i 
tenet*  in  the  Nations  bordering  on  the  Caspian,  pro- 
duced an  endless  variety  of  Sects,  whose  wild  practices 
and  struggles  for  superiority,  accelerated  the  anarchy 
already  beginning  to  overspread  the  Northern  dominions 
of  the  Kbalifate.  The  Zendicians,  by  their  numbers  and 
singular  tenets,  especially  claim  the  notice  of  the  His- 
torian. Their  belief  appears  to  have  been  a  medley 
formed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Magians  and  Paubnans, 
They  permitted  the  intermarriages  of  nearest  relatives, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  denied  the  Resurrection. 
Their  enmity  and  contempt  was  particnarly  directed 
against  the  Moslems,  whose  procession  round  the  Temple 
of  Mecca  they  compared  to  the  circuits  made  by  oxen  on 
the  threshing-floor,  and  whose  prostrations  were  especial 
objects  of  contemptuous  merriment*  The  Moslems 
avenged  these  taunts  by  massacre,  and  the  Khalif 
Hadi  on  one  occasion  hanged  a  thousand  of  the  de- 
feated Infidels  on  aa  many  gibbets  ranged  round  the 
walls  of  Bagdad.f  A  large  number  eluded  the  exer- 
tions made  by  Haroun  for  their  extirpation,  ami  half 
a  century  later  the  subversion  of  the  Khalifate  was 
threatened  by  their  leader  Babek,  who  at  various  timt* 
gave  up  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  to  the  ei stra- 
ti oner.  J 

The  title  of  Haroun  encountered  a  formidable  dis- 
turber also  in  Jahia  the  Alide,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
Khalifate.  and  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  inGhitanoa 
the  Southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  by  means  of  hit  emis- 
saries extended  hia  influence  over  the  whole  Empire 
Haroun,  doubtful  of  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  arms, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Chief  to  surrender,  by 
solemnly  pledging  his  faith  for  his  impunity;  but 
this  pledge  did  not  secure  the  unfortunate  prisoner 


from  the  treatment  of  a  crimiaal.§  The  indulgence  K  i 
with  which  the  Viiier  Giafar  received  the  captive,  )^ 
led  to  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  bis  family,  the  Bsrmt-Wt 
cides.  whose  generosity  and  benevolence  bad  given  them 
a  degree  of  popularity  suspected  by  their  Sovereign  sod 
dangerous  to  themselves.  When  the  devoted  Minister 
received  an  unexpected  summons  to  execution,  he  ob- 
served to  the  messenger,  without  any  appearance  of 
surprise  or  terror,  that  the  order  had  probably  been 
given  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  advised  him  to 
return  and  ascertain  whether  the  Khalif  persisted  is  the 
fatal  mandate.  The  messenger  refused  this  indulgence 
until  Giafar  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the  door  of  the 
Khalifa  chamber.  Haroun  awaited  the  event  with  im- 
patience, and  as  the  executioner  appeared,  demanded 
whether  he  had  brought  the  head  of  the  Vizier.  The 
officer  accordingly  retired  to  obey  this  reiterated  com- 
mand, and  striking  off  the  head  of  the  disgraced  favourite, 
brought  it  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  relentless  Sove- 
reign. Haroun  was  too  politic  or  too  vindictive  to  leave 
the  relatives  of  the  executed  Vizier  in  a  condition  to 
avenge  his  fate.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  possessions  confiscated,  so  that  little 
remained  of  this  once  opulent  and  powerful  family  but 
their  memory,  preserved  in  the  affectionate  traditions  of 
the  people.  The  wealth  of  Giafar,  amounting  to  three 
millions  sterling,  replenished  the  coffers  of  tbe  Caliph ; 
his  head  and  mangled  limbs  were  placed  on  the  most 
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conspicuous  parts  of  the  city  as  objects  of  terror  to  the 
disaffected  populace  of  Bagdad.  At  the  same  time  the 
apprehension  and  disgust  with  which  the  Khalif  viewed 
the  insubordination  of  the  citizens,  induced  him  to  re- 
move the  seal  of  government  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Raccah.* 

Itiruhim,  the  son  of  Aglab,  had  been  appointed  by 
Haroun  Governor  of  the  Province  extending  from  Egypt 
to  Tunis;  awl  his  successful  revolt,  in  a.  o.  800.  esta- 
blished the  dynasty  of  the  Aglabites,f  who  governed  that 
regiou  until  a.  d.  928,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
Abdullah,  whose  short-lived  power  sank  before  the  arms 
of  Moex  the  Fatimite.t  The  haughty  Khalif  had 
hitherto  been  baffled  by  Moslem  Powers,  whose  names 
apjit-ur  us  points  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  great  page 
of  the  History  of  the  World,  he  was  now  to  vindicate  his 
fame  and  power  in  a  conflict  with  the  Christian  Empire, 
whose  actual  weakness  was  rendered  more  striking  by 
the  memory  of  its  former  might.  Nicephorus,  not  con- 
tent with  refusing  to  continue  payment  of  the  tribute, 
^  the  due  according  to  the  Treaty  signed  by  Irene,  demanded 
.t^ifate.  restitution  of  the  sums  already  disbursed  on  that  account 
'  D*  The  ambassadors,  at  the  close  of  their  address,  threw 
down  before  the  Khalif  a  number  of  swords,  adding, 
"  These,  in  the  event  of  your  refusal,  must  be  the  arbiters 
of  the  dispute."  Haroun,  drawing  his  sabre  Samumiah, 
showed  at  once  its  temper  and  the  wonderful  strength 
of  the  arm  which  wielded  it,  by  shattering  at  a  blow  the 
puny  weapons  of  his  enemies, §  without  injuring  (he 
edge  of  his  own  blade.  The  insulting  defiance  of  Nice- 
phorus was  answered  on  the  back  of  his  letter  in  tliene 
terms :  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to  Nicephorus, 
the  Roman  Dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter,  U  thou  son 
of  an  unbelieving  mother,  thou  shall  not  hear,  thou 
shult  behold  my  reply."  That  reply  (to  borrow  the 
spirited  language  of  Gibbon)  was  written  in  letters  of 
blood  and  fire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia.  Nicephorus, 
who  attempted  to  check  the  rapid  and  wide  devastation 
inflicted  by  the  Khalif,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
forty  thousand  men  ||  In  the  next  campaign,  Haroun 
invested  Heracles  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  and  the  clouds  of  irregu- 
lar followers  raised  the  whole  amount  to  above  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  town  was  stormed  after  a 
month's  siege,  and  sixteen  thousand  of  its  surviving  in- 
habitants were  led  into  slavery.  At  the  same  time  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus^  was  again  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  the  khalife.  Alarmed  by  these  great  losses,  Nice- 
phorus implored  Peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition 
that  the  tribute  should  be  raised  from  seventy  thousand 
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Haroun  al  Raschid,  amid  the  splendour  of  his  con- 
quests, found  time  for  the  most  close  attention  to  the  ob- 
servances of  the  Mohammedan  Law.  A  hundred  daily 
prostrations  and  nine  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are  com- 
memorated among  his  acts  of  devotion.  One  of  these 
Pilgrimages  was  performed  on  foot,  yet  so  little  of  real 
humiliation  attended  that  display  of  the  Khalifa  piety, 
that  his  path  was  then  strewed  with  carpets.  During 
the  year  in  which  a  personal  visit  to  the  Caaba  was  out  Drrotion  of 
of  his  power,  he  defrayed  the  expense  of  no  less  than  Haroun. 
three  hundred  Pilgrims  ;  and  his  death  was  accelerated 
by  a  superstition  which  has  found  a  parallel  in  more 
than  one  Sovereign,  even  professing  a  more  enlightened 
Faith.  As  he  advanced  towards  Khorassan,  to  chastise 
a  rebellious  subject,  he  dreamed  that  a  naked  arm 
extended  towards  htm  a  hand  containing  some  red  clay, 
whilst  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  Such  must  be  the  earth  of 
your  tomb."  Soon  after  he  was  attacked  with  illness  at 
the  town  of  Tus,  and  in  his  despondency  he  ordered 
Mesronr.  his  favourite  Ihinuch,  to  bring  him  a  handful 
of  earth.  Tire  earth  happened  to  be  red.  and  as  the  mes- 
senger presented  it,  the  sleeve  of  his  robe  fell  back,  and 
left  his  arm  uncovered : "  Such  ."exclaimed  Haroun, "  was 
the  earth  and  such  the  arm  which  I  beheld  in  my 
dream ;"  and  his  disordered  imagination  produced  so  Hit  death, 
violent  an  effect  on  his  health,  that  in  a  few  dap  he 
was  deposited  in  the  grave  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
dug  by  the  side  of  his  couch.  The  Khorassan  rebel, 
npiinsi  whom  his  expedition  was  directed,  had  been 
seized  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  dying 
Khalif,  who  exerted  his  sinking  powers  to  order  him  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  in  his  last  moments  witnessed  the 
execution  of  the  barbarous  sentence,  t  Some  years  be- 
fore his  death  Haroun  committed  the  baneful  error  of  Division  of 
dividing  the  succession  between  his  three  sons.  To  hit  I 
Amin.  the  second,  was  allotted  the  Khalifate,  with  that 
portion  of  the  Empire  South  of  the  Caspian  and  West 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  The  Northern  and  Eastern 
parts  were  given  to  his  eldest  but  illegitimate  son, 
Mamoun,  who  was  admonished  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  his  brother.  Armenia  and  the  North  of 
Mesopotamia  formed  an  apanage  for  his  third  son,  Muta- 
man.t  In  relating  this  arrangement,  Elmacin  observes, 
"  Some  said  Raschid  has  given  stability  to  his  Empire : 
but  others  said  nay,  but  he  has  sown  discord  amongst 
them,  ami  the  event  will  be  terrible." 

But  to  revert  to  Constantinople.  Nicephorus  was  now 
engaged  with  a  less  illustrious,  but  a  yet  more  destruc- 
tive foe  than  he  had  encountered  in  Al  Raschid.  The 
Bulgarians,  a  Sclavonian  race,  had  emerged  from  their 
wilds  North  of  the  Danube,  and  extended  their  domi- 
nion to  the  Balkan,  in  the  fastnesses  of  which  they  were 
firmly  established.  $  Whilst  the  Greeks  were  engaged 
in  the  Saracenic  war,  those  Barbarians  had  ravaged 
Thrace,  and  sacking  the  City  of  Sardica  led  six  thousand  .  ^ 
of  its  inhabitants  into  slavery.||  The  expedition  by  jnT.dw 
which  Nicephorus  retaliated  this  invasion  was  at  first  Bulgaria. 
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marked  with  success.  He  extensively  desolated  the 
Bulgarian  territory,  and  making  himself  master  of  the 
Royal  residence,  appropriated  the  vast  store  of  plunder 
which  it  contained,  the  accumulation  of  many  a  preda- 
tory excursion.  Crum,  the  Bulgarian  Prince,  offered  un- 
molested retreat  to  the  invaders,  together  with  their  spoils, 
provided  a  stop  were  put  to  further  devastations.  His 
proposal  was  rashly  and  disdainfully  rejected.  But  a  wild 
and  mountainous  tract  lay  between  the  Greeks  and  their 
homes  ;  the  passes  were  secured  by  strong  palisades 
guarded  by  powerful  detachments  of  Bulgarians ;  and 
Nicephorus,  viewing  the  toils  which  enclosed  him,  ex- 
claimed, "  Unless  we  were  birds,  escape  must  be  imjxjs- 
sible."  For  two  days  he  remained  in  his  camp  in  the 
inactivity  of  despair ;  on  the  third,  the  impatience  of  the 
Bulgarians  anticipated  the  cfTect  of  famine  :  they  broke 
it  defeated  through  the  Greek  lines,  and  the  Emperor,  with  nearly 
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his  whole  army,  fell  in  the  carnage  which  ensued.  The 
head  of  Nicephorus  was  cut  off,  and  in  barbarous  exul- 
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tation  exposed  for  some  days  on  a  pole.  His  scull, 
formed  into  a  drinking  cup  and  set  in  silver,*  gave  the 
zest  of  triumph  to  the  carouses  of  the  victor. 

Staiiracius,  the  son  of  Nicephorus,  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  with  a  wound  which  eventually  proved 
mortal.  Having  determined  that  his  Empress  Theo- 
phano  should  succeed  him,  he  prepared  to  seize  and 
deprive  of  sight  his  brother-in-law  Michael,  surnamed 
Rangabe.  The  design  failed,  Stauracius  was  deposed 
and  secluded  in  a  Monastery,  within  the  walls  of  which  he 
died  in  six  months  after  his  access i on. t  Michael,  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  public  choice,  was  mild,  pious,  be- 
nevolent, and  generous,  and  his  dignified  carriage  and 
aspect  were  well  suited  to  command  popular  respect ; 
but  he  wanted  the  stern  energy  requisite  for  controlling 
a  restless  and  seditious  people ;  and  his  army,  although 
timid  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  despised  the  gentle 
and  peaceful  disposition  of  their  new  Emperor.  A  fresh 
defeat,  inflicted  by  the  Bulgarians,  was  attributed  rather 
to  his  incapacity  than  to  their  own  cowardice ;  and  in 
his  absence  at  Constantinople,  they  declared  that  Leo 
the  Armenian,  a  rough  but  valiant  soldier,  was  alone 
worthy  to  wear  the  diadem.  Michael  might  have  de- 
fended Constantinople  against  his  rebellious  army ;  for 
the  Senate  valued  his  mild  and  equitable  sway,  and  the 
Clergy  and  People  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  an  Em- 
peror who  had  evinced  his  orthodoxy  by  persecuting  the 
Iconoclasts  ;t  but  reluctant  to  agitate  a  Civil  contest,  he 
declared  that  not  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be 
shed  in  his  cause.  At  the  same  time,  regardless  of  the 
and  reproaches  of  his  Empress,  the  bold 
ambitious  Procopia,  he  sent  the  Imperial  ensigns, 
the  diadem,  and  purple  robe,  and  slippers  to  Leo,  who 
at  the  head  of  the  army  had  taken  a  threatening  position 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  Emperor,  after  this  abdi- 
cation,' was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  a  Monastery 
in  the  Island  of  Prote,  in  the  Propontis,  where  the!  thirty- 
two  years  during  which  he  survived  were  spent  in  tran- 
quil piety.§ 

The  military  talents  of  Leo  were  well  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Empire,  which  continued  to  bleed 
under  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians.  Crum  their 
King  led  a  numerous  army  to  the  suburbs  of  Constanti- 
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nople,  whose  citizens  viewed  from  their 
mingled  terror,  curiosity,  and  abhorrence, 
rites  and  bloody  sacrifices*  performed  by  the 
to  propitiate  his  idols.  The  invader  suspended  attack 
whilst  he  set  forth  his  insolent  demands ;  in  which  the 
delivery  of  a  costly  ransom  was  less  galling  to  the  pride 
of  the  besieged  than  an  intimation  that  the  Conqueror 
intended  to  strike  his  lance  into  the  Golden  Gaie.f  Lea 
proposed  that  the  terms  should  be  adjusted  in  a  per- 
sonal conference ;  and  when  Cram  repaired  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  some  Greeks,  ambushed  in  a  ruined  building, 
moved  forward  to  cut  off  his  retreat  Crum's  suspicion*, 
however,  were  seasonably  alarmed,  and  he  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound.  J  In  his  fury  he  levelled  the  suburbs, 
and  bearing  away  all  movable  spoil,  he  relinquished 
the  siege  and  dispersed  his  hordes  to  ravage  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  Adrianople  was  among  the  Cities  which  he 
sacked, §  and  having  sated  his  cupidity  and  anger,  he 
led  home  his  troops  laden  with  booty,  and  drivine 
before  them  fifty  thousand  Greeks  destined  to  a  hopeless  Da*  i 
servitude.  In  a  subsequent  invasion,  Leo  totally  de-fee"* 
feated  the  Barbarians,  and  vigorously  following  up  his 
success,  drove  the  Bulgarian  Prince  and  the  dismayed 
relics  of  his  army  back  to  their  wilds.||  The  Emperor 
now  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  futile  tad 
mischievous  Polemics  which  distracted  his  subject. 
Although  an  unlettered  soldier,  he  was  not  content  to  Ua*e*J<si 
employ  force  against  the  worshippers  of  Images,  but  ii  taut** 
a  Council^  held  to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute,  he 
exerted  himself  to  prove  that  the  adoration  of  time 
inanimate  objects  was  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  and  the  principles  of  Reason.  The  courtiers 
applauded  the  eloquence  of  their  Sovereign,  declared 
that  his  arguments  were  irrefragable,  and  Leo,  who* 
inflexible  purpose  needed  no  such  encouragement,  re- 
moved the  Images  which  had  been  restored  by  his  pn- 
decessor,  and  punished  the  refractory  zeal  of  their  tou> 
ries  with  the  rigour  of  a  military  despot.**  His  attention 
was  diverted  from  this  controversy  by  the  terrors  of  • 
new  Bulgarian  irruption.  Crum  a  second  time  invested 
Constantinople,  and  taking  his  station  at  the  gale 
Blacherna?,  prepared  on  a  vast  scale  those  engines,  the 
employment  of  which  had  enabled  him  to  destroy  the 
fortifications  of  Adrianople.  His  death  opportunely  re- 
lieved the  apprehensions  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  Bulgaria 
host  immediately  retreated. 

The  unsettled  nature  of  succession  to  the  Bytaotiot 
diadem  stimulated  the  rashness  of  adventurers  to  seitt 
so  rich  a  prize,  and  Michael,  surnamed  Traului,  or  the 
Stammerer,  was  encouraged  to  form  treasonable  tlcngw 
against  an  Emperor  unpopular  from  his  severity.  Michael- 
who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  elevation  of 
his  Sovereign.tt  long  experienced  his  forbearance,  even 
after  his  designs  were  more  than  suspected;  hut  «s 
kindness  railed  to  soothe,  or  threats  to  intimidate  bis 
dangerous  enmity,  he  was  at  length  convicted  of  treaso". 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive.    The  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  had  been  fixed  for  this 
it  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the 
of  the  Empress  Theophano,  who  regarded  with 
rence  the  desecration  of  that  great  Festival  by  so  inbuinan  Ifo 
a  spectacle.    The  delay  gave  time  to  ripen  a  conspiracy  *» 
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Hillary,    formed  by  the  friends  of  the  criminal,  aud  they  attacked 
*  Leo  whilst  he  attended  early  service  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palace.    The  Emperor  seized  a  massive  crucifix  and 
attempted  resistance,  but  his  right  arm  was  cut  off,  and 
he  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.* 

Michael  was  thus  raised  from  a  dungeon  to  the 
Throne,  and  as  in  the  tumult  a  Smith  could  not  readily 
be  procured,  he  wore  his  fetters  for  some  hours  beneath 
the  Imperial  Purple.  Since  he  imitated  his  predecessor 
in  excluding  Images,  the  Historians  who  advocate  their 
adoration  relate  with  marked  delight  that,  sprung  from 
Amorium,  he  retained  the  Jewish  observances  and  pre- 
judices prevalent  among  the  concourse  of  Hebrews  and 
Manicheanst  by  whom  that  city  was  inhabited.  The 
example  of  his  own  successful  treason  was  imitated 
by  his  fellow-soldier  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  who 
asserting  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  Empress  Irene,  drew 
together  in  his  native  Country  an  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand irregular  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople. 
Michael  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  those 
hardy  Barbarians  soon  dispersed  the  myriads  of  effemi- 
nate Asiatics.  Thomas  was  made  prisoner,  and  in  vain 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  former  comrade  in  arms.  His 
hands  aud  feet  were  lopped  off,  and  thus  mutilated,  he 
was  borne  by  au  ass  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Blake  on  which  he  was  impaled. 

During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Michael,  the  conquest  of 
ntuo-  crete  by  the  Saracens  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
^  „  '  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire  merit  the  notice  of 
History.  A  band  of  Corsairs  from  Spain,  during  a  pre- 
datory expedition,  were  so  struck  with  the  fertility  and 
delicious  climate  of  the  Island  of  a  hundred  Cities,  that 
they  renewed  the  attack  with  a  large  reinforcement  of 
their  Countrymen,  who  landing  from  lorty  gallies  achieved 
iu  conquest.}  The  post  fortified  for  the  security  of  their 
colony  received  the  name  of  Candax,  which,  subse- 
quently softened  by  the  Franks  into  Candia,  has  been 
extended  to  the  whole  Island.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Michael,  the  Saracens  commenced  those  inva- 
»i  part  of  slum  of  Sicily,  which,  after  an  occasionally  intermitting 
warfare  continued  through  half  a  Century,  rendered 
(hem  masters  of  the  Island.  The  treachery  of  a  native 
first  exposed  its  shores  to  their  arms.  Euphemius,  a 
youth  holding  a  high  command  in  the  Sicilian  military 
force,  carried  off  a  Nun  from  a  Convent,  and  when  his 
amorous  sacrilege  was  about  to  be  punished  by  the 
Emperor's  command  with  mutilation,  he  escaped  to 
Africa,  and  invited  the  Prince  then  on  the  throne  of  the 
Aglabites  to  invade  his  native  Country.  The  proposal  of 
the  apostate,  for  Euphemius  had  abjured  Christianity, 
wra-i  favourably  entertained,  and  returning  with  the  com- 
mand of  seven  hundred  horse  ami  ten  thousand  foot,  he 
laid  siege  to  Syracuse.  The  invaders  were  baffled  by 
the  vigour  of  its  defence,  but  they  established  their  do- 
minion over  the  Western  part  of  the  Island,  and  made 
Palermo  the  Capital  of  their  conquest.  $ 

Theonhilus,  undisturbed  by  any  rival  claimant,  inhe- 
lited  the  Imperial  dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
Michael.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  punishment  of 
those  conspirators  who  had  raised  that  Father  to  the 
throne  by  the  assassination  of  Leo ;  and  this  proceeding. 
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in  itself  indiscreet  and  of  doubtful  merit,  was  rendered 
utterly  unjustifiable  by  the  insidious  means  employed 
for  its  execution.  In  a  full  Senate  he  declared  his  plea* 
sure  that  those  who  had  caused  the  death  of  Leo  should 
come  forward,  in  order  that  he  might  reward  them. 
When,  in  hopeful  eagerness,  they  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  Senators,  he  demanded  of  the 
Assembly  what  those  persons  merited  who,  in  the  very 
Church,  had  slain  the  Lord's  anointed.  This  question 
sufficiently  intimating  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  was 
answered  by  the  general  exclamation,  "  Death !"  and 
the  award  was  executed  without  delay.* 

The  new  Emperor  distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous 
Iconoclast ;  but  we  pass  on  to  his  more  important  trans- 
actions with  the  Khalifale. 

Amin,  the  successor  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  was  a 
dissolute  and  imbecile  Prince,  vigorous  only  in  the  un-  «-™""- 
just  attempt  which  he  made  to  deprive  his  brother  *•  D- 
M  anion  ii  ol  his  dominions.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  despatched  for  this  purpose  under  the  command  of 
Ali,  was  encountered  by  Mamoun's  General,  Taher, 
who,  near  Rei,  defeated  this  numerous  host  with  an 
insignificant  number  of  the  valiant  soldiers  of  Kho- 
rassan.  This  victory  encouraged  Mamoun  to  assume 
the  title  of  Klialif,  and  the  successes  of  his  Generals 
soon  enabled  them  to  besiege  Bagdad,  where  the  infa- 
tuated Amin,  relinquishing  to  his  courtiers  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  sought  to  exclude  care  by  an  inces- 
sant round  of  trifling  amusements  and  debauchery.  The 
citizens,  afflicted  by  oppression  within  the  walls  and  by 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers  without,  rose  in  tumul- 
tuary insurrection,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  the  troops 
of  Mamoun.  The  Khalif,  seized  in  flight,  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Taher,  and  his  head 
was  despatched  to  Mamoun,  who  awaited  the  event  in 
the  remote  city  of  Merou.t 

The  humane  disposition  of  Mamoun  was  so  shocked 
by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  brother,  that  he  never  saw 
Taher  without  shedding  tears;  and  that  Chief,  from  the 
impulse  either  of  resentment  or  of  alarm,  retired  to  Kho- 
rassan,  a  Province  which  had  been  assigned,  in  nearly  full 
Sovereignty,  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  With  this  suc- 
cesslul  soldier,  commenced  the  dynasty  of  the  Taherites,  Tahviim. 
who  ruled  the  North  of  Persia  for  four  generations  ;t 
and  the  establishment  of  that  Power  is  the  next  step  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Khalitiite  after  the  loss  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  At  the  accession  of  Mamoun,  the 
State  had  attained  its  greatest  financial  prosperity,  and 
his  revenue,  it  is  probable,  considerably  exceeded  thirty 
millions  sterling.^  His  liberality  kept  pace  with,  or  even 
outstripped  his  opulence.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  returned 
on  horseback  to  the  Palace,  the  Syrian  payments,  amount 
ing  to  three  millions  sterling,  were  displayed  before 
him,  and  observing  that  his  courtiers  wistfully  eyed 
the  glittering  hoards,  he  told  them  that  they  should 
not  crave  in  vain  while  he  possessed  means  for  their 
gratification,  and  distributed  four-fifths  of  the  treasure 
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before  he  drew  loot  from  the  stirrup.1*  On  his  marriage, 
a  thousand  pearls  of  uncommon  size  and  lustre,  showered 
on  the  head  of  the  bride,  became  the  property  of  those 
who  could  gather  them,  and  lottery  tickets,  thrown  among 
the  spectators,  (after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Imperial 
despots  of  Rome.)  entitled  the  fortunate  holders  to  rich 
possessions  in  lands  and  houses. t  Mamoun  was  also  a 
munificent  patron  of  letters,  and  expended  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  translations  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Christian  writers.  J  During  an  expedition  against 
the  Greeks,  he  died  in  consequence  of  a  surfeit  of  dates, 
rendered  more  deleterious  by  excessive  draughts  of  the 
chill  water  of  the  Bezizon,  or  Cydnus,$  a  river  once  before 
nearly  fatal  to  a  far  more  illustrious  Sovereign. 

Amin  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motassem,  whose 
short-sighted  policy  accelerated  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Khalifs.  Intent  on  surrounding  himself 
with  a  strong  Body-guard  upon  whose  fidelity  he  might 
implicitly  rely,  he  purchased  a  great  number  ofTurkish 
youths,  and  after  they  had  been  disciplined,  stationed 
them  in  his  Palace.  The  insolent  rapacity  of  those  rude 
foreigners  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  the  Citizens  of 
Bagdad,  and  Motassem,  retiring  in  disgust  from  his 
Capital,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Town  of  Samara.  By 
a  whimsical  display  of  power,  he  commanded  each 
soldier  in  his  cavslry,  said  to  amount  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  fill  with  earth  the  little  sack, 
or  (as  it  is  familiarly  called  in  English)  the  nosebug, 
used  in  feeding  his  charger,  and  all  of  these  being 
emptied  at  an  appointed  spot  formed  an  eminence  on 
which  was  raised  the  Palace  of  the  Khalif.||  The  trans- 
fusion  of  Turkish  hardihood  into  the  military  force  of 
the  Khalifate  gave  it  some  transient  vigour,  and  the 
reiterated  invasions  of  Syria  by  the  Emperor  Theophilus 
afforded  occasion  and  scope  for  its  exertion.  In  his 
fifth  expedition,  Theophilus  besieged  the  town  of  Sozo- 
petra.  the  birthplace  of  Motassem,  who,  engaged  in 
tranquillizing  some  disturbances  in  Persia,  sent  an 
embassy  to  intercede  in  its  favour.  The  Emperor 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  Khalifs 
pride,  and  having  taken  and  razed  Sozopctra,  he  treated 
the  captives  with  ignominious  cruelty.  In  the  subse- 
quent invasion  by  which  Motassem  revenged  this  insult, 
Theophilus  was  defeated,  and  fled  precipitately  from  the 
field  on  which  thirty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  had  fallen. 
The  victorious  Khalif  then,  in  retaliation,  laid  sieg-  to 
Amorium,  the  birth-place  of  Theophilus,  who  in  vain  sued 
that  it  might  be  spared.  The  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  desperation  of  the  garrison  protracted  the 
siege  for  two  months,  and  the  gratification  of  Mot  as- 
sent's vengeance  cost  the  lives  of  above  seventy  thousand 
Moslems.*!  But  the  city  was  at  length  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  suffered  death  in  its  most  cruel  forms,  and 
after  a  profuse  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure,  the 
Khalif  evacuated  the  country  which  his  troops  had 
overrun,  and  led  them  back  to  Samara.  Motassem, 
like  most  of  the  Abbas'ide  Khalifs,  was  generous. 
Having  been  separated  on  one  occasion  from  his  attend- 
ants, he  saw  an  old  man  who  fruitlessly  attempted  to 
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extricate  himself  and  his  ass  from  a  deep  slough.  The  Ttx{* 
Khalif  alighted,  and  plunging  into  the  mud,  with  which  Eni 
he  was  thoroughly  bemired,  drew  out  the  old  man  and 
his  beast,  and  when  rejoined  by  his  courtiers,  bestowed  "* 
on  him  an  alms  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  silver.* 

The  deep  anguish  which  Theophilus  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  his  defeat  and  the  destruction  of  Amorium 
preyed  upon  his  health,  and  irritated  into  cruelty  his 
temper  naturally  severe.  A  woman  complained  to  him 
that  a  powerful  Nobleman,  the  brother  of  the  Empress, 
had  raised  his  Palace  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  exclude 
light  and  air  from  her  humble  dwelling.  Not  content 
with  adjudging  to  her  the  Palace  and  ground,  Theo- 
philus ordered  the  unhappy  Patrician  to  be  stripped  sod 
scourged  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  In  a  similar 
spirit  of  rigour,  officers,  recommended  by  the  length  sad  Chuvrf 
importance  of  their  services,  were  banished,  mutilated.  l»»|s* 
or  burned  alive  for  venial  acts  of  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence. The  Emperor's  former  zealous  persecution  of 
the  Image-worshippers  also  was  at  this  time  rendered 
more  active  from  the  exposure  of  a  fraudulent  attempt 
to  raise  a  popular  commotion,  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
which  caused  milk  to  exude  from  the  breasts  of  a,  statue 
of  the  Virgiu.t  His  suspicions  and  cruelty  increased 
as  his  strength  decayed,  and  since  his  son  MichaeWss 
but  five  years  old,  he  feared  lest  his  succession  might  be 
prejudiced  by  the  eminent  qualities  of  Theopbobu*,  s 
Prince  of  Persian  extraction,  but  allied  to  the  reigning 
family  of  Constantinople  by  marriage.  Theophilos 
issued  his  mandate  for  the  death  of  his  unsuspecting 
kinsman,  whose  great  services  and  tried  loyalty  merit** 
a  different  recompense.  His  head  was  brought  to 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  dying  despot,  who, 
recognising  the  features,  said  in  a  faltering  voice, 
"  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,  and  I  soon  shall  hi 
no  more  Theophilus."  Then  intrusting  his  Empress 
Theodora  with  the  guardianship  of  Michael,  and  the 
powers  of  government  during  his  minority,  he  spent " 
expiring  breath  in  exhorting  her  U>  persist  in  the 
elusion  of  Images.} 

Theodora,  however,  was  zealously  opposed  to  the  Vo„, 
Iconoclastic  faction,  and  disregarding  the  injunctions  <"  HI  t> 
the  deceased  Emperor,  she  assembled  a  Council,  tnd  pi* 
declared  her  resolution  to  restore  Images ;  which  ac-    L ' 
cordingly,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  amidst  sump-  *** 
tuoua  ceremonies  and  the  noisy  exultation  of  the  popu- 
lace, were   replaced   in  the  Greek  Churches.  The 
streets  of  the  Capital  were  crowded  with  swarm»  of 
Monks  who  descended  from  Athos,  Ida,  and  Olympus, 
and  the  Imperial  halls  were  filled  with  Confessors  re- 
called from  exile  and  relieved  from  persecution.  In  so 
entertainment  given  by  Theodora  to  the  most  eminent 
of  those  sufferers,  her  eyes  were  often  directed  towards 
the  countenance  of  one  Theophanes  scarred  with  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  Iconoclasts.    That  Confessor,  divining 
her  thoughts,  asked  what  attracted  her  attention ;  sad 
when  he  received  the  expected  answer,  "  I  admire  yoar 
patience  and  detest  the  cruelty  of  those  who  have  in- 
flicted those  scars;"  he  retorted  with  savage  and  vindic- 
tive fanaticism,  "  Detest  then  the  late  Emperor  Theo- 
philus your  own  husband.    I  have  made  a  vow  that  he 
shall  decipher  those  marks,  and  will  see  it  performed 
in  presence  of  that  just  Judge  who  no  more  regards  the 
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purple  than  the  bcgpar's  sackcloth."*  This  uncharitable 
insolence  was  reproved  by  the  Patriarch  Methodius,  but 
the  uneasiness  felt  hy  Theodora  on  account  of  her  hut- 
band's  eternal  welfare,  could  be  relieved  only  by  the 
assurance  of  the  I mape  worshippers  that  their  prayers 
had  been  heard  in  his  behalf,  and  by  a  dream  in  which 
she  saw  him  penitent,  partloned,  and  beatified  t 

The  turbulence  of  her  Court  soon  disgusted  Theodora, 
and  when,  relinquishing  her  guardianship,  she  retired  to 
a  Monastery,  Michael  availed  himself  of  uncontrolled 
Sovereignty  to  lavish  the  treasure  of  the  Slate  in  the 
most  wanton  extravagance  and  debauchery.    The  fru- 
gality of  the  Empress  Mother  had  accumulated  a  trea- 
sure of  above  six  millions  sterling.!  Br»d  from  this  stock 
the  profuse  youth  distributed  thousands  io  rewards  for 
acts  of  gross  and  disgusting  buffoonery.     His  thought- 
less impiety  treated  Religion  itself  also  with  mockery. 
Himeriua,  his  favourite  Jester,  was  arrayed  in  the  robes 
of  the  Patriarch  Ignatius,  and  when  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora came  forward  to  receive  the  benediction  of  so  revered 
a  personage,  she  was  undeceived  by  a  brutal  insult. §  On 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  Michael  and  the  com- 
;  of  his  debaucheries,  attired  in  Episcopal  robes, 
i  through  the  streets,  and  encountering  the 
Patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  Clergy,  disturbed  the  pro- 
cession with  shouts  and  gestures ;  and  the  Emperor 
and  his  minions  are  said  to  have  profaned  the  Eucharist 
in  their  revels,  by  a  mock  administration  of  it  in  a  com- 
position of  vinegar  and  mustard.  The  follies  and  crimes 
of  the  Emperor  were  stimulated  by  the  insidious  policy 
of  his  uncle  Bardas,  who  hoped  that  he  mipht  supplant 
so  unworthy  a  possessor  of  the  Imperial  dignity.  His 
intrigues,  however,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  supe- 
rior abilities  or  fortune  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who 
had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Michael  by  his 
adroitness  in  horsemanship,  and  had  acquired  unrivalled 
influence  over  him  by  his  talents  at  once  insinuating  and 
commanding.    Bardas  fell  by  the  dagger  of  this  new 
favourite,  who  rose  from  the  dignity  of  Grand  Chain- 
twrlain  to  a  participation  in  the  Imperial  Throne.  He 
confirmed  his  influence  by  surrendering  his  sister  to  the 
passion  of  Michael,  and  still  further  by  his  marriage  with 
the  discarded  concubine  Eudocia.||     Yet  during  this 
period  of  crime  and  degradation,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
rvstored  to  the  Empire  by  the  subjection  of  the  Selavo- 
niau  intruders,^  and  Bogoris,  the  Prince  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, embracing  Christianity,  voluntarily  declared  him- 
self a  vassal  of  the  Emperor.**   The  consummation  of 
Basil's  ambition  was  hastened  by  a  drunken  frolic,  in 
which  Michael  associated  with  himself  in  the  Imperial 
dignity  one  Basilinus,  a  rower,  admitted  to  join  the  de- 
grading revels  of  his  Sovereign.  When  Michael  unloosed 
his  mantle  and  threw  it  over  Basilinus,  he  looked  at 
Basil,  and  observed  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  asso- 
ciate this  second  colleague  in  his  Throne.    The  remark 
excited  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  Basil,  who  taking 
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parts  of  the  Palace,  introduced  assassins  by  night,  and 
cruelly  butchered  his  Master  as  he  lay  sunk  in  sleep  and 

intoxication. 

Hasjl  the  Macedonian  was  born  at  Adrianople,  of 
pareuts  who,  although  they  earned  their  subsistence  by 
manual  labour,  are  represented  by  contemporary  His- 
toriatis  to  have  derived  their  descent  from  the  Arsacids 
of  Persia,  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  the 
Christian  Hero  Constantine.*  The  power  which  he  had 
attained  not  without  the  commission  of  many  and  great 
crimes,  was  employed  by  him  with  wisdom  and  activity 
in  retrieving  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Empire. 
Of  the  great  treasure  inherited  by  Michael,  but  three 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  remained. t  But  the  frugality 
of  the  new  Emperor,  and  the  moneys  which  the  Fa- 
vourites of  the  late  prodigal  reign  were  compelled  to 
refund  for  the  public  service,  allbrded  means  for  giving 
equipments,  number,  and  discipline  to  his  naval  and 
military  force. 

The  Paulicians  of  Asia  Minor,  formidable  from  their 
fanaticism,  their  despair,  and  their  alliance  with  the 
Saracens,  had  long  ravaged  with  impunity  the  Eastern 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  conduct  of  Chryso- 
cheir,  their  Spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  leader,  they 
extended  their  devastating  inroads  to  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  Archipelago.  Basil  having  in  vain  tried  the 
effect  of  negotiation,  marched  into  Pontus,  the  principal 
seat  of  those  sectaries ;  where,  alter  laying  waste  the 
open  country,  he  retired,  Imffled  by  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Tephrice.  AAer  his  retreat,  he  offered  up  inces- 
sant prayers  that  his  warfare  might  so  far  be  blessed 
with  success,  as  to  permit  him  to  discharge  three  arrows 
into  the  bead  of  Chrysocheir ;  and  his  wishes  were  gra- 
tified. In  an  inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and 
slain.  His  head  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  presence,  and 
Basil,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  military  exercises  of 
his  youth,  pierced  it  with  three  arrows.  In  a  second 
expediiioti  the  Emperor  made  himself  master  of  Te- 
phrice, which  he  immediately  razed  to  the  ground.  This 
success  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Paulicians, 
who  nevertheless  continued  to  assert  independence 
against  every  effort  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors. J 

The  Saracens,  by  their  superiority  of  Naval  force, 
were  now  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  this  command  to  desolate  or  to  occupy  the 
maritime  cities  of  Southern  Italy.  Their  principal  gar- 
rison in  Italy  was  at  Ban,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  whence 
they  infested  all  the  Southern  and  central  Provinces. 
To  check  their  alarming  progress  an  alliance  was  con- 
eluded  between  Basil  and  Louis  II.,  Emperor  of  the 
West.  While  the  German  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  invested  Bari  by  land,  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  ships,  despatched  by  Basil,  blocked  it  up  hy 
sea.  The  Greek  Admiral,  either  through  dread  of  his 
enemies  or  jealousy  of  his  allies,  withdrew  with  his  fleet  to 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  and  as  Sergius  the  Christian  Duke 
of  Naples,  took  advantage  of  that  retreat  to  supply  the  be- 
sieged Saracens  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  four 
years  elapsed  before  the  town  was  captured.  The  power 
of  the  Saracens  in  Southern  I  Inly  was  effectually  broken  by 
the  arms  of  the  Germans.  But  on  the  death  of  Louis,  Bail 
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with  hi*  other  conquests  were  occupied  without  resist- 
ance by  the  troops  of  Basil.  The  Theme  of  Lombardy, 
as  this  acquisition  was  styled,  was  included  between  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  a  boundary  ex- 
tending from  Mount  Garganus  to  Salerno.*  This  Pro- 
vince was  administered  by  an  officer  who  bore  the  title 
of  Catapan  t  The  talents  of  Basil  as  a  Legislator  were 
displayed  by  an  adaptation  of  the  Code  of  Justinian  to 
the  altered  slate  of  Society,  promulgated  under  forty  titles 
styled  Basilic*  i  and  this  Prince's  salutary  reign  was 
terminated,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  his  Empire,  by 
an  accident  in  hunting.  A  stag  of  enormous  size  having 
been  driven  to  bay,  entangled  one  of  his  antlers  in  the 
dress  of  the  Emperor,  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  and 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 

Basil  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo,  a  Prince  ill 
adapted  indeed  for  the  active  cares  of  Empire,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  other  talents  which  have  obtained  him 
the  title  of  the  Philonaphrr.  His  younger  brother 
Alexander  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, but  so  lost  was  he  in  debauchery  and  sloth,  that 
his  name  and  character  have  almost  escaped  the  notice 
of  Historians.  The  unwarlike  Leo  was  unable  to  chas- 
tise, or  even  to  repel,  the  incursions  of  the  Bulgarians 
headed  by  Simeon,  their  able  and  valiant  King,  who 
owed  much  of  his  superiority  to  an  education  at  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  Greeks,  without  power  to  resist, 
invited  the  dangerous  assistance  of  the  Hungarians,  a 
people  whose  ferocious  habits  and  first  appearance  in 
Europe  we  have  already  noticed.} 

Their  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  was  at  first 
successful,  and,  assisted  by  the  Imperial  fleet  which 
conveyed  them  over  the  Danube,  they  defeated  Simeon, 
entrenched  on  its  Southern  bank.  In  a  second  engage- 
ment, the  Hungarians  were  in  turn  defeated,  and  few 
escaped  across  the  river  into  the  wasted  region  of  Pan- 
nonia,  which  they  now  began  to  regard  as  thrir  Country, 
or,  at  least,  as  their  principal  retreat.  The  Bulgarians, 
now  unresisted  for  many  years,  ravaged  the  tract  extend- 
ing from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine  Seas,  from  Mount 
Hremus  to  Thessaly.  The  fortifications  and  maritime 
power  of  Constantinople  alone  prevented  them  from 
subverting  the  Eastern  Empire.  To  these  disasters 
was  added  the  ruin  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  City  of 
Tln'asalonica,  taken  by  a  predatory  force  of  Saracens, 
who  departed  unmolested,  with  an  immense  booty  and 
a  numerous  train  of  captives. §  The  peace  of  Constan- 
tinople itself,  also,  was  disturbed  by  an  impolitic  mar- 
riage of  Leo,  who,  regardless  of  the  canons  by  which 
the  Greek  Church  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  matri- 
monial union,  had  declared  the  beautiful  Zoe  his  fourth 
Empress,  after  she  had  presented  him  with  a  sou,  Con- 
stantine,  his  sole  offspring.  The  Patriarch  Nicholas  re- 
sented this  disregard  of  Ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
degradation  and  persecution  failed  in  compelling  him 
to  sanction  the  union.  Notwithstanding  this  blemish  of 
illegitimacy,  the  infant  was  associated  in  the  Imperial 
dignity  under  the  name  of  Conslanline  Porphyrogeni- 
tus;  an  illustrious  appellation,  denoting  that  he  had 
been  born  the  heir  of  the  Empire  in  the  Porphyry 
chamber  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
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Conslanline  in  early  infancy  succeeded  to  the  Empire  TVG* 
on  the  death  of  his  father.    The  guardianship  of  (be  fcrpi 
young  Prince  was  held  at  first  by  a  Council  of  sewn  of  Tktoi 
the  chief  Nobles,  and  subsequently  passed  to  Zoe 
through  whose  intrigues  their  removal  had  been  effected. 
Her  influence  yielded  in  turn  to  that  of  Romanus  Le- 
cape n us,  an  adventurer,  who  by  his  talents  and  bravery 
had  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the  maritime 
force  of  the  Empire.    The  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Constantine  was  followed  by  his  admission  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  Imperial  dignity.    The  Bulgarians  con- 
tinuing their  ravages,  defeated  the  armyof  the  Emperor,  Caum, 
oil  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  with  great  slaughter ; hue YU 
and  the  victorious  Barbarians  advancing  to  ConsUn 
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tinople.  threatened  it  with  siege,  till  a  repulse  under  S™" 
its  walls  obliged  them  to  sue  for  Peace.* 


»_  a 
»ll. 


Until 


The  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  exhausted  by  their  mu 
tually  hostile  operations,  were  unable  to  resist  a  furious 
invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  passed  the  Danube, 
ravaged  the  territory  of  both  people,  and  approached  ta, 
Constantinople  with  so  great  boldness,  that  one  of  their  Wj» 
warriors  drove  his  battle-axe  into  the  timbers  of  the  cr 
Golden  Gate.    The  fortifications  of  the  Capital,  how-  W 
ever,  bade  defiance  to  their  rude  ferocity,  and  their 
retreat  was  procured  by  the  payment  of  a  huge  tribute- 
A  formidable  attack  by  the  Russians  was  met  is  i 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  Roman  name.   In  the 
reign  of  the  infamous  Michael  III.  those  Savarti  or 
fas  Karamsirvt  styles  them)  those  heroes  of  the  North 
first  descended  the  Dnieper  in  boats,  entered  the  Bov 
phorus,  and  terrified  the  Greeks  with  the  apparition  of 
unknown  enemies  from  the  interminable  wilds  of  Sir- 
matin.    The  Patriarch  Photius  is  then  said  to  hare  db- 
played  a  robe  preserved  through  Ages  from  the  ward- 
robe of  the  Virgin  in  view  of  the  armament  of  the  free- 
booters, which  immediately  was  scattered  as  a  sport  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  so  that  but  a  small  residue  of  the  in- 
vaders returned  to  inform  their  Countrymen  of  the 
divine  protection  extended  over  the  Greeks.}  Chris- 
tianity, first  preached  in  Russia  in  a.  d.  666.  and  re- 
ceived, at  least  nominally,  to  a  great  extent,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  rendered  iheir  hostilities  less  inhuman, 
yel  their  expedition  at  Ihe  date  now  under  considersiwp  ^ 1 
was  distinguished  by  horrible  barbarities,  exceeding 
those  practised  in  their  former  invasion.    Their  arms- 
menl,  staled  by  the  Byzantine  Historians  to  amount  to 
above  ten  thousand  boats,  was  encountered  by  fifteen  of 
thelmpcrial  galleys, equipped  with  an  extensive  and 
arranged  artillery  for  the  discharge  of  the  Greek  fire. 
The  Barbarians  were  panic-stricken  at  the  effects  of  this 
terrible  instrument  of  destruction.    Most  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea  to  avoid  being  burned,  some  took  re- 
fuge on  the  shore  of  Thrace,  where  Ihey  fell  into  ibe 
unsparing  hands  of  the  peasantry,  and  about  one-third 
succeeded  iu  regaining  their  homes  under  the  command 
of  their  Prince,  Igor.§ 

Three  sons  of  Romanus  were  associated  in  the  lm-  A«w£ 
perial  rank,  and  thus  was  exhibited  the  singular  *PJC*pBOt 
tacle  of  five  individuals,  each  wearing,  with  * 
ledged  right,  the  emblems  of  Sovereignty. 
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was  reduced  to  the  lowest  station  in  this  Pentorchy,  and 
Romaiius  himself  was  ultimately  deposed  and  exiled  to 
Tmen     the  Island  of  Prote  by  the  unnatural  ambition  of  his 
■ad.     §ons.    The  indignation  of  the  people,  however,  soon 
£02.     compelled  the  usurpers  to  share  their  Father's  bonish- 
730.     ment.    The  sole  administration  to  which  Constantine 
was  thus  restored,  was  characterised  by  mildness  till 

'•    phatio,  the  wife  of  his  son  Roman  us. 
tomuua       Romanus  II.  who,  profiting  by  the  guilt  of  his  consort, 
f  Kmpaw  gUCCeefled  to  the  throne,  although  remarkable  for  his 
beauty,  strength,  and  symmetry  of  form,  was  feeble  in 
intellect.    His  reign,  however,  is  signalized  by  military 
achieven>ents  performed  by  his  Generals.    Crete,  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  its  com- 
modious havens,  and  its  position,  admirably  adapted, 
when  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  for  interrupting  the 
maritime  intercourse  between  Constantinople  and  the 
West,  was  reduced  by  Niccphorus  Phocas.  Candia, 
its  metropolis,  was  stormed  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  its  plunder,  the  accumulation  of  a  long 
aeries  of  successful  piracies,  was  conveyed  triumphantly 
to  Constantinople.     The  weakness  of  the  Khalifate, 
and  the  dissensions  between  the  various  subdivisions 
into  which  it  now  began  to  be  resolved,  opened  to 
Niccphorus  a  more  enlarged  and  splendid  field  of  con- 
i  o.      quest.    He  eitheT  received,  or  pretended,  a  command 
sfii.      from  Romanust  to  lead  the  Imperial  forces  into  Syria, 
then  ruled  by  Seifeldoulat,  the  most  magnificent  and 
powerful  Prince  of  the  Hainadanite  dynasty.  The 
Greek  Commander  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
after  the  capture  nf  many  towns  of  less  importance,  be- 
sieged and  stormed  Aleppo,  the  Capital,  in  which,  among 
other  spoil,  he  seized  three  hundred  bags  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  hoarded  treasure  of  the  Hainndanites.?  The 
Rhalifs,  whose  dominions  had  been  contracted  by  suc- 
cessive revolts  to  Bagdad  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
were  pitiable  victims  of  the  brutal  caprice  of  their  Turk- 
ish Guards,  and  possessed  neither  spirit  nor  power  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  Greeks. 
Jie  Kaalifc    ^'ln  tDe  (*ea,n  "f  Motassem  had  departed  the  glory 
He  from     of  tlie  Khalifate,  and  that  Prince  himself  must  be  re- 
tt»  death    garded  the  principal   agent   in  its  degradation.  A 
■^  •  *h»  M*no''nK  umy  is  cv<?r  8  dangerous  instrument  to  the 
^  power  which  wields   it,  and  that  which  Motassem 
jtoptania,  formed  of  foreign  and  barbarous  mercenaries,  was  of  all 
W»thek     others  the  most  likely  to  prove  mutinous  and  faithless. 
*k»trf       Their  insolence  was  fostered  during  the  weak  reign  of 
'-  D-     his  son  Wathek   whose  debaucheries  and  deviations 
8*2.     from  orthodox  Islamism  have  qualified  him  to  serve  as 
hero  in  a  singular  Romance  which  renders  his  nnme 
tarakel  familiar  to  readers  of  the  present  day.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Motavakel,  a  weak  and  dissolute 


yf1     Prince,  whose  only  energy  was  displayed  in  the  persecu- 
"  '  •      lion  of  both  Jews  and  Christians.  H  is  son  Montasser,  one 
of  the  objects  of  many  wanton  and  degrading  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  this  Tyrant,  avenged  himself  fearfully  in 
his  Father's  blood,  and  the  parricide  succeeded  to  the 

"  Meunma,  (Vw.  158.  Zoaar.  li.  196.  Cedrcn.  64'i,  643. 
Sym  Mag.  49S.    Pagi  «rf  Baron.  ».  n.  961.  xL 

t  lie  mil  not  engage  in  thii  expedition  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
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throne,  which  he  retained  only  for  si*  months,  dis-  The  Greek 
tracted  by  the  agonies  of  remorse.  Elmacin  relates , 
that  the  horrors  of  the  Penitent  were  aggravated  by  a 
remarkable  incident.  Hc  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
unrolling  of  a  piece  of  antique  tapestry,  which  repre- 
sented a  horseman  bearing  a  diadem,  round  which  was 
a  scroll  inscribed  with  Persian  characters.  Montasser, 
ignorant  of  the  Language,  demanded  the  meaning  of 
the  inscription  from  an  interpreter.  The  pale  looks  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  applied,  expressed  his  terror 
while  he  answered  in  a  faltering  tone,  that  it  was 
merely  a  trifling  legend  ;  but  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Montaaaer 
the  Khalif  compelled  him  to  declare  the  real  meaning  Knaui 
of  the  words,  which  ran  as  follows :  "  I  am  Siroes,  the 
son  of  Chosroes,  I  murdered  my  rather  and  retained  the 
Royal  dignity  but  six  months."  This  fearful  omen  of 
the  retribution  awaiting  his  crime,  gave  a  fatal  shock  to 
Montasser.  who  died  soon  afterwards,  either  a  victim  to 
the  terrors  of  a  wounded  conscience,  or  as  other  accounts 
represent,  to  poison. 

We  hasten  over  the  short  reign  of  Mostain.    In  that  Mnateia 
of  his  successor  Motaz  a  severe  blow  was  inflicted  on  Khalif. 
the  Khalifate  by  the  loss  of  Egypt.  *•  »■ 

Ahmed,  the  son  of  Toulun,  was  of  Turkish  descent, 
and  by  birth  an  Arab.  Invested  with  the  Government  foul  am  de 
of  Egypt  and  part  of  Syria,  he  by  his  activity,  talents,  d.0",",ny"0,- 
and  popular  qualities,  rapidly  acquired  power  sufficient  Kgyr1 
to  enable  him,  after  a  few  years'  possession,  to  found  an 
independent  dynasty.  The  accounts  given  by  the  Ara- 
bian Historians  of  the  opulence  and  splendour  of  Ahmed, 
startle  the  most  accommodating  credulity.  His  revenue, 
we  are  informed,  amounting  to  three  hundred  million 
pieces  of  gold,  was  distributed  in  the  relief  of  misery,  or 
the  reward  of  merit.  On  one  occasion,  a  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  were  sent  to  Bagdad,  and 
divided  amongst  the  learned  and  devout.  Three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  were  bestowed  each  month  on  the 
indigent.  A  thousand  pieces  were  daily  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  bread,  beeves,  and  goats,  which,  pre- 
pared in  the  kitchens  of  Ahmed,  were  spread  forth  on 
the  pavement  of  the  great  court  of  his  Palace.  The 
gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  a  crier  proclaimed, 
"  Let  all  who  will,  enter  and  dine  ;"  whilst  the  Toulun- 
ide  Prince,  seated  above  at  a  window,  feasted  his  bene- 
volent disposition  with  the  sight,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  who  provided  for  the  wants  of  his  people." 
We  read  with  more  confidence,  that  he  adorned  Fob  tat  (as 
Cairo  was  at  that  time  named)  with  magnificent  Mosques; 
replenished  its  cisterns  by  means  of  a  deep  well  and  a 
costly  aqueduct;  provided  for  its  defence  by  the  construct  ion 
of  fortifications;  built  alms-houses  and  hospitals;  raised 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  to  the  height  of  five  hundred 
feel ;  and  guarded  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  with  a 
hundred  ships  of  war;  that  his  zeal  and  talents  enabled 
him  to  retain,  verbatim,  all  the  passages  of  the  Koran ; 
that  his  justice,  or  his  vengeance,  gave  eighteen  thou- 
sand individuals  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  His 
death,  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  of  buffalo's  milk,  pre- 
sents a  vestige  of  the  pastoral  manners  of  his  ances- 
tors. Feeling  his  last  moments  approach,  he  or- 
dered the  Christians  and  Jews  to  join  the  Moslems  in 
prayers  for  his  eternal  welfare,  and  besought  God's 
mercy  for  a  wretch  who  knew  not  the  extent  of  his  own 
power.f  He  left  a  treasure  of  ten  million  pieces  of  gold 

•  Roorda,  Abul.  Abba..  e.l.  l?57~Klniacin,  160.  173. 
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Hi*  posterity  ruled  Kgypt  untii  a.  d.  905,  when  it  was 
reunited  to  the  Khalifate,  to  he  again  severed  by  the 
Turkish  adventurer  lkschid 

Motaz,  like  his  predecessor  Mosl:iinand  his  successor 
Mothadi,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  Guards.  In 
the  reign  of  Mothamed  which  followed,  the  Khalifate 
was  deprived  of  Persia  by  the  revolt  of  Yacoub  Ben 
Leis,  the  founder  of  the  powerful  hut  short-lived  dynasty 
of  the  Snffarides.  From  the  trade  of  a  brazier,  the  em- 
ployment of  his  youth,  Yacoub  by  his  dislike  of  industry 
and  love  of  adventure  was  converted  into  a  robber,  and 
his  valour,  talents,  and  pood  fortune  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  with  which  he  conquered  Persia.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Taherites,  which  since  the 
reign  of  Mainum  had  ruled  Khorassan  ;  and  thus  en- 
couraged, he  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Bagdad.  The 
natural  death  of  the  invader  at  a  critical  moment  pro- 
bably averted  the  fall  of  the  Khalifate.*  His  brother 
Amer  received  from  Mothamed  the  investiture  of  those 
Provinces  which  he  already  held  by  the  sword.  Jti  the 
pride  of  power  he  ordered  each  commander  of  a  thousand 
horse  to  appear  bearing  a  gulden  mace,  and  the  number 
of  those  officers  was  found  to  amount  to  one  hundred. 
This  display  of  splendour  and  power  was  dissipated  by 
the  storm  of  a  Turkish  invasion.  Ismail  Samanee,  the 
leader  of  a  powerful  Tribe  of  that  race,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Khalif,  led  twenty  thousand  horsemen  over  the 
Oxus  and  encountered  the  cavalry  of  Ainer,  four  times 
more  numerous.  Amer.  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
was  sent  in  chains  to  the  Khalif,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death.  His  dominions  were  bestowed  on  Ismail,  the 
founder  of  the  Sarnanides,  who  ruled  the  North  of  Persia 
until  the  close  of  the  Xth  Century,  when  their  power 
yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  M  ah  mood  of  Ghizni. 

But  the  severest  blow  of  all  was  inflicted  on  the 
Khalifate  by  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  resembling  that  to 
which  it  owed  its  rise.  The  origin  and  name  of  the 
Corntalhians  is  generally  attributed  to  Carmath.  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  IXth  Century  was  templed  by  re- 
membrance of  the  success  of  Mohammed,  to  commence 
a  somewhat  similar  career  of  imposture.  His  less  bold 
and  less  inventive  mind  was  content,  however,  with 
modifying  or  enlarging  the  tenets  of  the  Koran.  He 
increased  the  prescribed  number  of  prayers  from  five  to 
fifty,  but  allowed  a  relaxation  from  the  rigid  precepts 
which  forbade  wine  and  the  flesh  of  various  animals. 
One  of  his  leading  doctrines  inculcated  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  Imam,  or  Chief  of  the  Sect,  to  whom  the 
Faithful  were  bound  to  render  a  fifth  of  their  income. 
This  formidable  schism,  although  successfully  restrained 
by  the  Khalifate  during  its  vigour,  contributed  largely 
to  accelerate  its  decline.  The  Carmathians,  defeated  for 
a  while  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Muaffick,  the  bro- 
ther and  General  of  the  Khalif  Mothamed,  awaited  in 
their  Deserts  an  opportunity  for  successful  vengeance. 

This  season  occurred  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Mot- 
haded.  The  Carmathians  appeared  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  Imam  Taher,  overspread  Bahrein,  Syria, 
ami  Mesopotamia.  The  gnat  and  rich  cities,  tula, 
Bassora,  Racca,  and  Baal  bee  w  ere  stormed,  pillaged,  and 
depopulated.  Taher.  naturally  adventurous,  and  rendered 
coulident  by  uninterrupted  success,  crossed  the  Tigris, 
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and  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horsemen  made  an  in*  Tht  Gt 
road  to  the  very  gates  of'  Ungdad.    As  the  bridges  were  Ktr.j.:: 
broken  and  the  bold  invaders  surrounded  by  the  Khalif  s  Tbe  Kb 
army,  the  capture  of  Taher  seemed  inevitable,  unless  he 
adopted  the  expedient  suggested  by  the  respect  or  (ear 
of  the  hostile  General,  that  he  should  save  himself  by 
secret  flight.  "  Your  master,"  said  he  to  the  messenger, 
"  may  number  thirty  thousand  followers,  but  among 
them  are  not  to  be  found  three  men  such  as  these  of 
mine."    At  the  command  which  followed  this  boast,  one 
of  his  soldiers  plunged  into  the  current  of  the  Tigris  ; 
another  pierced  his  own  bosom  with  a  dagger;  a  third 
leaped  from  a  height  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.    "  I  will 
spare  your  life"  (Taher  proceeded  to  say  to  the  Envoy) 
"  that  you  may  soon  behold  a  still  more  wondrous  sight, 
your  General  chained  among  my  dogs."*  In  the  follow- 
ing night  the  Khalifa  troops,  panic-stricken  by  the 
desperate  onset  of  the  Carmathians,  deserted  their 
General,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  bound  among  the 
dogs  of  Taher,  according  to  this  menace.    The  stortn 
then  passed  away  to  the  South.    Mecca  was  &acke<l, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
Caaba  was  polluted.  The  fall  of  this  Sect  was  as  obscure 
as  its  rise,  but  the  deep  wounds  which  it  inflicted  may 
be  regarded  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Khalifate.  Yet  still  although  helpless  and  humbled, 
the  Khalifa  by  their  external  splendour  continued  to  ex- 
cite the  amazement  and  admiration  of  strangers.    In  the 
nominal  reign  of  Moctader,  during  which  the  public  Moeus 
prayers  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  exhibited  hisKhaJl' 
name  and  attested  his  sovereignty,  the  Government  was 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Guards  and  female 
minions,  whose  influence  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  a  Woman  presided  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
Turks  twice  deposed  and  twice  restored  Moctader ;  but 
their  pride  or  policy  exhibited  him  to  the  Nations  of  the 
West  in  the  utmost  magnificence  of  an  Orieutal  Court.  Spina* 
When  he  gave  audience  to  the  Ambassador  of  Coustan-  <*  *"* 
tine  VII.,  «  the  Khalifs  whole  army  both  horse  and  CouIt 
foot  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  Body  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  State  officers 
the  favourite  slaves  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel, 
their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems.    Near  them 
were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  four  thousand  of 
white,  the  remainder  black.    The  dour-keepers 
number  seven  hundred.     Barges  and  boats,  with  the 
most  superb  decorations,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the 
Tigris  ;  nor  was  the  Palace  itself  less  splendid,  in  which 
were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry, 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold ;  the  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty- 
two  thousand.    A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  other  spectacles  of  rare  and 
stupendous  luxury  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  spread- 
ing into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  whieb,  and  on  the 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  saine 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While 
the  machinery  effected  spontaneous  motions,  the  several 
bud*  warbled  their  natural  harmony. "t 

Kuher,  the  successor  of  Moctader,  after  a  reign  of  tw 
years,  was  deposed  by  the  Turkish  Guards  and  depnvt 
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of  sight  A  striking  and  pitiable  spectacle  of  fallen 
greatness,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  begged  his  bread ; 
stationed  every  Friday  at  the  door  of  the  great  Mosque  in 
which  he  had  formerly  recited  public  prayers,  and  repeat- 
ing "  Remember  him  who  once  your  Khalif  now  implores 
your  alms."*  With  his  successor  Radhi  terminated  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Khalifa,  who  after  his  death  were 
regarded  merely  as  the  chief  Pontiffs  of  Islam,  holding 
a  powerless  title  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  rulers  of 
Bagdad.  The  Bowide  Sovereigns  of  Persia  had  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  Turkish  Guards  to  replace  it  by 
their  own  more  systematic  and  steady  tyranny.  The 
Hamadanite  dynasty  severed  Mesopotamia  from  even 
the  nominal  dominion  of  the  Khalils,  which  was  now 
restricted  to  Bagdad  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  their  names 
until  their  final  ruin  by  the  Tarturs  merit  notice  no 
further  than  as  they  regulate  the  Canon  of  Oriental 
Chronology.  Elmacint  describes  the  state  of  this  once 
great  dominion  with  the  simplicity  of  truth.  "  The  world 
was  in  the  hands  of  rulers  who  had  intruded  into  the 
Government,  and  every  one  who  could  seize  a  Province, 
or  a  City,  assumed  the  title  of  King  and  waged  war 
against  his  neighbours."  Thus  the  unstable  and  con- 
tracted Kingdom  of  the  Uamadanites  was  left  almost 
singly  to  oppose  the  vigorous  and  well-directed  inva- 
sions'of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  to  whose  History  we 
revert. 

Theophano,  as  the  guardian  of  her  infant  sons, 
attempted  to  retain  the  power  which  she  had  nefa- 
riously acquired ;  but  finding  the  Soldiery  impatient  of 
female  rule,  and  the  Clergy  and  People  loud  in  express- 
ing theirdelestalion  of  her  crime,  she  sought  a  protector 
by  marrying  Nicephorus,  the  conqueror  of  Crete,  who 
through  her  intrigues  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
by  a  tumultuary  election  of  the  army.  J  The  recollection 
of  his  former  successes  allured  him  to  a  fresh  career  of 
conquest  He  subdued  the  open  country  of  Cilicia, 
vtormed  Mopsuestia,  where  two  hundred  thousand  Mos- 
lems were  slaughtered  or  enslaved,  and  acquired  pos- 
session of  Tarsus  by  capitulation.  The  Hamadanite 
Princes  of  Syria,  too  weak  to  resist  the  army  of  Nice- 
phorus, amouuting  according  to  the  Oriental  Writers  to 
above  two  hundred  thousand  men,  had  sought  the  aid  of 
the  more  powerful  Ikschidites  of  Egypt;  a  fleet  of  nume- 
rous and  well-appointed  auxiliaries  arrived  from  that 
Country  to  witness  the  delivery  of  Tarsus  to  the  Chris- 
tians. A  furious  storm  assailed  their  armament,  and  a 
well-timed  attack  by  the  fleet  of  Nicephorus  effected  its 
total  destruction.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  Cyprus,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor*  was 
extended  anew  over  the  Islands  of  the  Western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean.^  In  a  rapid  expedition,  which  more 
resembled  a  predatory  inroad  than  any  steady  effort  of 
conquest  Nicephorus  widely  ravaged  Mesopotamia, 
where  a  large  detachment  of  his  army  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  defiles  of  Curdislan.  Antioch  was  invested  on  his 
return;  and  as  he  held  his  march  homeward  he  was 
surprised  by  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  bold  enter- 
prise of  a  subaltern  officer  had  made  him  master  of  that 
great  and  opulent  Capital.  Less  happy  fortune  attended 
an  expedition  despatched  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily; 


where  the  Saracens,  encouraged  by  a  prophecy  which  TheGreek 
declared  that  their  subjugation  was  reserved  for  the  K» 
Franks,  defeated  the  Greeks  with  the  loss  of  above  twenty  ' 
thousand  men.*  The  death  of  Nicephorus  adds  another 
murder  to  the  long  list  of  crimes  which  shock  and  disgust 
us  in  the  Byzantine  Annals.  Although  his  personal  valour 
and  military  skill  had  extended  the  boundaries  and 
exalted  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  his  severity  rendered 
him  unpopular  in  the  Capital,  and  his  morosencss  and 
repulsive  appearance  excited  no  other  feeling  than  aver- 
sion in  the  abandoned  Theophano.    For  a  while  she  en- 
dured her  ill-sorted  union  with  extreme  impatience  ;  and 
in  the  ciul  turned  her  affections  towards  John  Zimisces, 
(thr  little,  as  this  word  of  Armenian  origin  is  supposed  to 
mean.)  an  officer  who  in  a  small  but  finely  proportioned 
body,  possessed  in  a  hijrh  degree  the  spirit  and  talents 
of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.    Nicephorus,  apprehen- 
sive of  treason,  immured  himself  in  a  fortress  built  with 
the  most  jealous  precaution ;  but  the  windows  were 
accessible  by  ropes,  and  by  their  assistance  Theophano  * 
admitted  assassins  who  despatched  her  husband. 

Zimisces,  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  residence,  Jpha  Zi- 
found  no  resistance  in  his  assumption  of  sovereignty,  n"*£*,> 
except  from  the  remonstrances  of  the  Patriarch,  who,  re- 
proaching him  with  the  assassination  of  his  Prince, 
refused  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  brows  unless  Theo- 
phano, divorced  and  deprived  of  power,  were  consigned 
to  penitential  retirement.    Zimisces  readily  consented  tu 
the  removal  of  a  woman  whose  audacity  and  wickedness 
excited  both  his  apprehensions  and  detestation. t  He  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  association  of  Basil  Baril  n.( 
and  Constatiliue,  the  youthful  sons  of  Romanus,  in  the  ComUn- 
Imperial  power;  by  affability,  by  the  profuse  distribution      ,x  • 
of  his  private  wealth,  and  by  an  alleviation  of  the  public  Rml*">™ 
burthens.    The  necessities  of  the  State  early  summoned 
him  to  the  field.  The  late  Emperor  Nicephorus,  repeating 
the  error  which  in  the  IVth  Century  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  invited  and  assisted  the  Rus- 
sians to  pass  the  Danube,  and  those  formidable  Barba- 
rians quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  Bulgaria.  J  The 
union  of  the  subjugated  Bulgarians  with  the  Russians, 
and  their  confederates  the  Patzinaca\$  swelled  the  Bar- 
barian  host  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.    A  traitor- 
ous Greek,  who  hoped  to  ascend  the  Imperial  throne  by 
the  assistance  of  the  invaders,  conducted  them  through 
the  intricacies  of  Mount  Hemus  to  the  walls  of  Adri- 
anople.  There,  the  Russian  Prince  Svatoslaf  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Ambassador  of  Zimisces,  who  ordered  him 
to  repass  the  Danube,  and  threatened  an  immediate 
attack  in  case  of  refusal.    The  haughty  Barbarian  re- 
plied, "  that  the  Emperor  need  lake  no  trouble  in  seek- 
ing him  out,  as  he  was  on  his  march  to  Constantinople  to 
drive  the  Greeks  into  Asia."  That  Capital,  so  often  assailed 
by  less  formidable  and  less  determined  enemies,  was 
now  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  unwonted  energy  and 
valour  of  its  defenders.  The  protection  of  Adrianople  was 
intrusted  to  Bardas  Sclents,  who  chased  the  Barbarians 
over  the  Hsmus  into  Bulgaria.||  That  desolated  Country 
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Hiitcry.   was  still  held  by  Svatoslaf  al  the  head  of  above  a  hun- 
v— ■ drcd  thousand  men,  against  whom  Zimisces  advanced 
From     leading  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  cavalry  and  ten 
*•  D-     thousand  infantry,  formidable  by  their  discipline  and 
802.     equipments ;  while  a  fleet'  of  Greek  vessels  entered  the 
730.     Danube  and  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Russians 
tu       with  its  Northern  bank.     Their  vanguard  was  sur- 
* '  D.      prised  by  the  Greeks,  who  cut  in  pieces  eight  thousand 
s  re  Mof n,en'  an<'  PUR,l|in7  their  success  stormed  Pereyeslavetz 
Zimi*ce>     *ne  Capital,  where  the  garrison   perished  either  by 
tik'*m«t  the  the  sword  or  flames.     Svatoslaf,  entrenched  with  sixty 
Russians,    thousand  men  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  was 
attacked  at  once  by  the  army  and  fleet  of  Zimisces,  and 
after  a  series  of  desperate  engagements  was  compelled 
to  surrender  on  condition  of  an  unmolested  retreat.  As 
he  in  his  return  ascended  the  Dnieper,  the  Petchcnegues, 
tempted  by  the  rich  plunder  borne  off  by  the  Russians, 
fell  upon  them  ;  Svatoslaf  was  slain,  and  his  skull 
formed  into  a  drinking  cup.*    The  feebleness  of  the 
Khalifate,  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  own 
i raged  Zimisces  to  form  the  bold  project  of 


again  extending  the  Empire  toils  ancient  boundaries 
in  the  East    He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  ravaged  Meso- 
potamia, stormed  Samosata,  Edessa,  and  Nisibis,  and  in 
and  the      hope  already  grasped  the  wealth  of  Bagdad. f  But  intel- 
Saracens,    ijg^nce  that  those  treasures  had  been  already  dissipated  by 
the  domestic  rapine  of  the  Turkish  Guards,  checked  his 
eagerness  to  attack  a  populous  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
against  which  he  must  advance  through  an  arid  Desert 
occupied  by  the  brave  and  active  cavalry  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan.    Leaving  a  Country  which  he  had  strength 
to  devastate  but  not  to  retain,  he  retreated  to  Syria 
where  he  extended  his   conquests  Southward,  until 
arrested  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripolis  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine. J    As  his  march  homeward  lay 
through  the  richest  lands  of  the  conquered  Provinces,  he 
inquired  how  their  revenues  had  been  allocated  by  those 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  public  finances  ; 
and  when  informed  that  these  possessions  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Eunuchs  of  the  Court,  he  exclaimed 
indignantly,  "  Is  it  for  the  aggrandizement  of  such 
wretches  that  we  have  toiled  and  bled?"    This  implied 
resumption  of  their  plunder  irritated  the  powerful  Slaves 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  and  they  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  the  menace  by  poisoning  the  Emperor. § 
Bwil  II.        The  reign  of  disjoint  successors  Basil  and  Constantine 
Ho*,  a"     is  lhe  lo,,ir«"i'  and  n,osl  obscure  in  the  Byzantine  Annals, 
Kmperort.   *°d  indeed  affords  little  worthy  of  notice  except  the  suc- 
4,  o      cessful  but  inhuman  warfare  of  Basil  against  the  Bui- 
976.     gariatis.    The  power  of  that  once  mighty  People  had 
been  broken  by  the  inroads  of  the  Russians  and  the 
conquests  of  Zimisces,  but  the  death  of  that  Emperor 
was  the  signal  for  revolt,  and  Samuel  the  Bulgarian 
Basil  con-    Prince  dared  to  measure  arms  against  Basil.    He  was 
quen  the     defeated  in  a  succession  of  sanguinary  battles,  and 


iml  trv.itu 


iulgarian.,  llb|lffcd  to  fly  fmm  Lychnides,  his  Capital,  which 
them  with   sacked  by  the  Greeks,  and  among  other  rich  plunder 


unheard  of  gratified  their  cupidity  by  a  booty  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
cruelty.  weight  of  gold.  Fifteen  thousand  Bulgarian  soldiers 
were  made  prisoners,  and  Basil,  who  regarded  death  as 
too  light  a  punishment  for  their  assertion  of  their  Coun- 
try's rights,  divided  those  captives  into  bands  of  one 
hundred,  of  whom  ninety-nine  had  their  eyea  torn  out. 
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while  to  the  hundredth  a  single  eye  was  left  by  which  TWGn* 
he  might  guide  his  blind  companions  homeward.  The  Kapt 
piteous  sight  of  his  warriors  thua  savagely  mutilated  Tatlihg 
struck  Samuel  to  the  heart  and  speedily  occasioned  his 
death  *  The  spirit  of  the  People  was  broken  by  this 
terrible  example,  and  Bulgaria  submitted  to  the  Greek 
dominion,  under  which  it  acquiesced  until  the  close  of 
the  XHth  Century.  The  Empire  by  the  late  conquests 
had  been  restored  "nearly  to  its  extent  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  and  comprised  Italy  South  of  Mount  Gar- 
gano ;  the  vast  and  rich  tract  bounded  on  the  North 
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,  uu  the  three  other  sides  by  the  Adriatic,  tsaJ 
.,  and  Euxine  Seas  ;  the  Islands  of  thc1*^' 
Archipelago,  together  with  Cyprus  and  Crete;  Syria 
North  of  Libanus ;  and  Asia  Minor  with  Armenia  as  far  ^ ^  y 
as  the  Euphrates.    The  obedience  of  the  remoter  parts  Oinr, 
of  the  Asiatic  dominions  was  precarious  and  intermit- 
ting,  and  they  often  served  as  a  field  on  which  the 
aspirants  to  the  Imperial  purple  set  forth  their  claims 
and  exercised  their  powers  before  they  entered  on  the 
more  conspicuous  and  perilous  arena  of  Constantinople. 
During  many  years  of  this  reign  the  Asiatic  Provinces 
were  involved  in  an  active  and  widely  diffused  wor. 
maintained  by  two  rival  Generals,  Phocas  and  Scleras; 
who  laid  aside  their  mutual  dissensions  whenever  the 
approach  of  the  Imperial  armies  threatened  them  with* 
common  danger.  Phocas  fell  in  battle  as  he  rushed  tor- 
ward  to  engage  in  personal  conflict  with  Basil.  Sclents 
long  evaded  or  defied  the  power  of  his  Sovereign,  but 
was  at  length  admitted  to  an  honourable  capilulaiion.1 
The  fierce,  restless,  and  enthusiastic  disposition  of  Basil 
prompted  him,  even  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  to  embark 
in  person  in  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens  ot 
Sicily ;;  but  he  died  before  the  sailing  of  the  armament,  Ds6  ■■' 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  unwarlike  subjects,  whom  be  had  ^ 
harassed  with  compulsory  levies  and  finaucial  exaction*. 
His  brother  Constantine  survived  him  three  years,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  value  the  sole  possession  of  Sove- 
reignty merely  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  unbounded 
indulgence  in  sensuality. 

In  adjusting  the  succession,  Constantine  had  deter- B^f" 

-  Ill » 


mined  that  his  daughter  Zoe  should  be  at  liberty  to 


select  a  Patrician,  on  whom  she  might  confer  her  hand  ^  f 
and  the  Imperial  dignity.  With  that  disregard  for  mo-  [(1;v 
rality  and  decency  which  so  often  shocks  us  in  the 
Byzantine  History,  she  made  choice  of  Rouianus,  who, 
already  married,  declined  the  proffered  honour  through 
conjugal  affection.  As  it  was  intimated,  howetei. 
that  loss  of  sight,  or  even  of  life  would  be  the  penally  <" 
his  obstinacy,  his  wife,  the  generous  Helena,  terminated 
his  perilous  embarrassment  by  voluntarily  taking  mo- 
nastic vows.§  The  Bride  whom  Romanos  was  thus 
compelled  to  receive,  had  nearly  attained  her  £fueth 
year,  yet  no  less  inconstant  than  impetuous  in  her  choice, 
she  ere  long  poisoned  the  husband,  upon  whom  she  had 
forced  herself,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  successor.il 

Michael,  who  thus  ascended  both  the  Imperial  couch  »**'' 
and  throne,  was  by  birth  a  Paphlagonian,  and  had  ori-  "J*, 
ginally  exercised  the  trade  of  money-changer,  whence 
he  had  risen  to  the  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the  Empress. 
His  reign  was  short,  and  his  Crown  passed  to  a  Nephew 
of  his  own  name,  whom  Zoe  was  persuaded  to  adopt. 


*  Cedren.  707.   Zonar.  ii.  '226. 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  was  the  merited 
degradation  and  exile  of  that  weak  and  wicked  Princes*, 
a  measure  no  resented  by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople, 
that  they  rose  tumultuously,  and  having  dethroned 
Michael,  recalled  the  deposed  Empress,  who,  associated 
with  her  sister  Theodora,  drawn  from  a  Monastery  in 
which  she  had  long  resided,  was  again  placed  on  the 
throne.  *  This  preposterous  reign,  after  two  short  months' 
duration,  was  terminated  by  the  third  nuptials  of  Zoe, 
who,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  gave  her  hand  to  Constantine 
Monomachus.  This  Emperor,  sunk  in  debauchery, 
heard  with  indifference  that  the  unprotected  Provinces 
of  Asia  were  a  prey  to  Saracenic  invaders.  After  his 
death,  Theodora  resumed  the  Imperial  dignity  and  ap- 
| km n ted  as  her  successor  Michael  Stratiolicus,  a  decrepit 
veteran,  incapable  of  wielding  or  retaining  the  sceptre. 
By  the  death  of  Theodora,  the  Basilian  dynasty  became 
extinct,  and  in  spite  of  her  nomination  of  Michael,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Soldiery  offered  the  diadem  to  Isaac,  of  that 
family  of  Comneni  whose  Government,  continued  after- 
wards through  several  successive  generations,  gave  some 
degree  of  dignity  to  the  decline  of  the  Empire.  The  mil  i- 
tury  electors  vindicated  their  choice  in  a  battle  near  Nice, 
where  Michael  was  defeated,  and  as  his  insignificance 
could  not  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  victor,  he  was 
permitted,  after  taking  monastic  vows,  to  pass  his  re- 
maining years  unmolested.  Isaac,  during  his  short 
reign,  was  happily  not  called  either  by  ambition  or  the 
necessities  of  the  State  to  display  those  military  virtues 
which  had  recommended  his  advancement ;  but  his  do- 
mestic administration  was  marked  by  vigour  and  wis- 
dom exerted  in  restoring  the  financial  prosperity  and 
military  force  of  the  Empire.  Worn  with  the  toils  of 
Government,  in  declining  years  he  wished  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  brother  John ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  accept 
the  arduous  dignity,  it  was  transferred  to  a  retainer  of 
the  Comnenian  House,  Constantino  Ducas,  upon  whose 
acceptance  by  the  People,  Isaac  retired  to  a  Monastery. t 

The  character  of  Constantine  Ducas  did  little  credit 
to  the  penetration  of  Isaac.  The  attention  of  the  new 
Emperor  was  engrossed  by  the  pernicious  project  of 
establishing  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andromr.us,  and 
Constantine,  in  equal  dignity  as  joint  Emperors,  whilst 
he  allowed  the  Turks  to  ravage  the  Asiatic  Provinces 
with  impunity,  or  impoverished  the  Imperial  Treasury 
by  purchasing  their  forbearance.  On  his  death,  his 
widow  Eudocia  was  invested  with  the  administration 
during  the  minority  of  her  sons,  and  the  parental 
solicitude  of  the  dying  Constautine  exacted  a  written 
promise  that  she  would  never  by  a  second  marriage  en- 
danger the  rights  of  the  young  Princes.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  solemn  pledge,  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  Patriarch,  Eudocia,  ere  many  months  were  passed, 
bestowed  her  hand  on  a  brave  soldier,  Romanus  Dio- 
genes.J 

The  impatience  with  which  this  warlike  Prince  viewed 
the  devastation  of  his  Astatic  Provinces,  hurried  him 
into  a  conflict  with  the  Turks,  in  which  he  lost  both  his 
liberty  and  throne.  The  rise  and  progress  of  that  fierce 
Tribe  which  now  swayed  Asia  Westward  of  the  Indus, 
will  briefly  occupy  us  before  the  close  of  the  Chapter, 
but  we  hasten  onward  for  the  present  in  an  unbroken 
t-oursc,  to  complete  our  assigned  period  of  Byzantine 
History.   

•  Z*o«.  ii.  246.   Cetfren.  749-752. 

♦  Idrm,  ii.  263.  272. 
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The  captivity  of  Romanus  gave  uncontrolled  Sove-  Ths  Uraek 
reignty  to  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  the  -J^W™,-, 
sons  of  Constantine  Ducas.  They  confined  Eudocia  to 
a  Monastery,  and  declared  the  unfortunate  Emperor  an 
outlaw  and  public  enemy.  His  conqueror,  indeed,  re- 
stored to  him  liberty,  and  prepared  an  auxiliary  force 
which  might  enable  him  to  re  ascend  the  throne ;  but 
Romanus,  after  bravely  but  unsuccessfully  contesting 
two  battles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  tore 
out  his  eyes  with  so  great  barbarity  that  in  a  few  days 
he  died  of  the  injury.* 

The  joint  reign  of  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constan- 
tine  presents  nothing  worth  notice,  except  the  event  by  J^^" 


From 

A.  D. 

902. 
730. 
to 

A.  D. 

1081. 


which  it  was  terminated.    Their  divided  and  feeble  Gt»-  c,intfan, 
vernment  held  forth  the  prospect  of  impunity,  and  even  tm«  XII. 
of  hope,  to  adventurous  ambition,  and  Nicephorus  Bo-  Km|»ni« 
taniates  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  at  the  head     a.  d. 
of  the  Asiatic  Legions  advanced  to  terminate  both  the  1071. 
reign  of  the  Triumvirate  and  the  rivalry  of  another  N*»pho- 
insurgent,  Nicephorus  Bryennius    The  latter  was  sue-  ^ 
cessful ;  but  it  was  in  advanced  age  that  he  obtained  the     A  u 
Crown,  and  his  suspicions  were  soon  excited  by  one  who     )  J7g 
had  served  him  with  fidelity,  Alexius  Comnenus,  the 
third  and  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  that  John  who 
had  before  declined  the  offered  diadem. 

Timely  warned  of  the  Emperor's  intention  to  deprive  AUnuus 
him  ofliberty  and  perhaps  of  life,  Alexius  sought  safety  £»""<■'»■'■ 
>mpelled  in  self-defence  to  rebellion,  he  Km^[- 


I-. 


1081 


in  flight,  and,  con 

returned  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  with  little  oppo- 
sition placed  their  commander  on  the  throne,  from  which 
Nicephorus  was  transferred  unharmed  to  the  retirement 
of  a  Monastery. t 

It  is  here  that  we  may  most  conveniently  notice  the  Riaeof  th* 
early  History  of  that  conqueror  who  overthrew  Romanus  S*lj|>kUo 
Diogenes.    Of  the  three  great  Tartar  nations,  the  Huns,  T"1*1 
the  Mongols,  and  the  Turks,  who  have  spread  their 
devastations  and  dominion  over  the  largest  and  most 
populous  portion  of  the  civilized  World,  the  last  alone 
have  retained  existence  as  an  independent  People.  Their 
first  appearance  in  Persian  History  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Xlth  Century  exhibits  them  as  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  formidable  of  the  Pastoral  Nations.  When 
that  mighty  destroyer,  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  had,  by  his 
twelve  fanatical  expeditions  to  Hindustan,  exhausted 
the  energies  of  his  people,  the  reported  bravery  and 
numbers  of  the  Turks  who  roved  over  the  wastes  of 
Bukharah  alarmed  the  caution  of  his  declining  years. 
Under  the  guise  of  friendship,  he  asked  a  Turkish  Envoy 
w  hat  assistance  his  Tribe  could  afford  him  in  case  of 
uttack.    "Send  this,"  said  the  Turk,  holding  forth  an 
arrow.  "  and  fifty  thousand  horsemen  will  repair  to  your 
standard  ;  add  another  from  my  quiver  and  the  number 
will  l>e  doubled ;  if  you  need  further  aid,  despatch  my 
bow  through  our  Tribes,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
mounted  warriors  will  obey  the  summons. "J  Mahmud 
listened  to  the  answer  with  deep  alarm,  but  the  storm 
of  invasion  was  averted  until  his  death  ;  after  which  his 
son  Massoud  was  utterly  defeated  at  Zendecan,  in  Kho- 
rassan,  by  Togrul  Beg.  the  Turkish  Chief,  and  this  Hereof 
decisive  action  at  once  shattered  into  fragments  the  co-  Ghirai. 
Ic*sal  Empire  of  the  Ghiznevides.§    The  descendants    a.  n. 
of  Buyah,  the  Bowides  as  they  are  named,  had  put  an  1028. 
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cod  to  the  capricious  and  brutal  tyranny  then  exercised 
'  over  the  Khalifii  by  the  Turkish  Guards,*  and  under  the 
title  of  Emir-al-omra,  or  Chief  of  the  Nobles,  ruled  Persia, 
until  they  themselves  sank  beneath  the  power  of  the 
Ghixnevidesf  The  Turkish  Prince,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  victory,  enjoyed  the  high  consideration  resulting 
from  the  custody  of  the  Khalif,  and  the  possession  of 
Bagdad.  Togrul  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Seljuk,  and 
the  first  Sultan  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  reigned  from 
Bokhara  to  Syria,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus,  to  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  at  his  death,  in  his  seventieth  year,  be- 
queathed the  vast  Empire  which  he  had  conquered  to  his 
Nephew,  Alp  Arslan.  That  great  Prince  reigned  with- 
out a  rival  among  the  Mohammedans,  as  The  Fatimile 
Khalife  of  Egypt,  happy  to  maintain  their  independence, 
sought  by  obsequious  missions  the  friendship  of  the 
warlike  potentate,  whose  double  sway,  as  the  ruler  of 
the  East  and  West,  was  denoted  by  the  formidable 
symbol  of  a  scimitar  girt  on  each  thigh. J 

The  founder  of  the  Fat i mite  dynasty  was  Obeidulluii, 
who,  although  he  claimed  the  Khalifate.  and  the  name 
which  attached  to  his  descendants  in  virtue  of  an  alleged 
descent  from  Fatima.  the  wife  of  Ali  and  daughter  of 
the  Prophet,  is  represented  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
a  Jewish  mechanic  nf  Emessa  §  This  adventurer  con- 
quered the  Aglabite  Princes  of  Tripoli,  and  soon  after 
expelling  the  Edrissites  from  Western  Africa,  reigned 
from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  !  II  is  de- 
scendant Moes  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and 
forbidding  the  name  of  the  Abbasside  Khalif  to  be  used 
in  the  public  prayers,  himself  assumed  that  title.  The 
suspicious  origin  of  those  Princes  was  a  tender  point  to 
which  their  enemies  often  adverted  ;  and  Moez,  having 
been  once  addressed  on  the  subject  of  his  lineage,  drew 
forth  his  scitnitur,  and  exclaimed,  "  Behold  my  gene- 
alogy!" then,  throwing  handfuls  of  gold  among  his  sol- 
diers, added, "  Those  are  my  family  11  e  laid  out  a  city, 
adjoining  to  Fostot,  the  existing  Capital  of  Egypt,  and 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Caherah,  (or  the  victo- 
rious.) which  the  Franks,  by  an  easy  corruption,  have 
changed  into  Cairo.  His  grandson  llakern  was  a  lunatic, 
and  by  a  delusion  not  very  rare  among  such  unfortunate 
persons,  imagined  himself  the  Deity,  and  insisted  on 
the  adoration  of  his  subjects.  His  extravagance  has 
interest  for  the  Christian  investigator  of  the  History 
of  that  period,  since  it  impelled  him  to  destroy 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
obliterate  the  cave  which  tradition  represented  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  body  of  Christ. ••  This  outrageous  act 
agitated  the  minds  of  all  Christians  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation, and  first  raised  that  spirit  which  burst  forth 
so  fiercely  in  the  Crusades. 

•  Pric*,  8.  1 55.    Mileolm,  i.  167.    PHerhrlut,  ».  Bruak. 
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Thus  the  spiritual  preeminence  of  the  Abbanide  u»r,« 
Khalifs  sank  before  the  pretensions  of  this  recent  dynasty,  ho. 
whilst  their  temporal  power  was  lost  as  it  had  been  gained,  ^  ^ 
by  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.   That  sword  «u  no* 
wielded  by  a  bold,  a  strong,  and  not  unskilful  hand. 
Kotuanus  Diogenes,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  three 
campaigns,  in  which  he  slaughtered  or  dispersed  tat 
numerous  armies  led  against  him  by  the  feudatories  or 
the  Generals  of  Alp  Arslan,  advanced  adventurously  u 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  conftDwof 
Media.    Alp  Arslan,  leading  forty  thousand  cavalry, 
hastened  to  chastise  the  invader ;  but  a  near  view  of  the 
strength  of  his  enemy  suggested  moderation.  Wbn  his 
overtures  for  Peace  were  met  by  an  insulting  demand 
that  he  should  surrender  his  Capital  as  the  pledge  of  ha 
sincerity,  the  Turkish  Sultan  arrayed  his  squadron  oa 
the  plain  of  Konongo,  with  his  own  hands  equipped  ha 
charger,  clothed  himself  in  his  shroud,  and  having  per* 
fumed  his  body  with  musk,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
Mohammedan  burial,  declared  his  determination,  if 
defeated,  to  find  a  grave  on  the  field  of  battle.  Tht 
event  was  such  as  had  been  usual  whenever  infasln 
met  on  open  ground  the  cavalry  of  the  Astatic  plaint 
The  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Turkish  horsemen  ended  At  *»» 
the  onset  of  the  Greeks,  whose  dense  column  wereei-»*k 
posed,  without  hope  of  retaliation,  to  the  carnage  inflittal^ 
by  the  skilful  archery  of  their  enemies.    Romsnui,  ii 
the  close  of  a  long  and  hard  fought  day,  in  which  bt 
had  exhibited  admirable  valour  and  presence  of  nasi 
found  himself  left  almost  alone  amidst  his  enemies,  bj 
the  fall  or  flight  of  his  troops.  He  was 
to  the  presence  of  Alp  Arslan,  who,  in  the  first 
rous  exultation  of  triumph,  is  related  to  have  set  his  toot 
on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  but  a  momentary 
impulse  ;  he  afterwards  treated  Roman  us  with  corn- 
derate  kindness,  released  him  on  promise  of  a  ransos 
of  a  million  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  preparing  to  **« 
him  in  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  when  he  received  in- 
formation that  the  unfortunate  Monarch  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  subjects.*    The  attention  of  the  Selju- 
kinn  Sultans  was  so  much  engrossed  by  the  conquest «' 
the  regions  of  the  South,  that  Bokhara,  their  original 
Country,  had  escaped  from  their  dominion,  sad  Alp  * 
Arslun  was  on  his  march  to  invade  it  with  two  hundred 
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thousand  men,  when  he  felt  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin'   t } 
The  Empire  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  attained  its  highest  ],,-. 
pitch  of  splendour  and  power  in  the  reign  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Malek  Shah,  on  whose  death  it  fell  topie«» 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  The  vast  territory  was  divided 
between  the  four  principal  Seljukian  dynasties  ol'Ktr-^^ 
man,  of  Persia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Koum,  and  their  ruin-  <ki* 
ous  dissensions  presented  a  favourable  opening  for  some  b*-* 
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Xth  CENTURY. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Thb  Xth  Century  is  commonly  styled  the  Dark  Age  or 
the  Iron  Age  of  the  Church,  and  the  deplorable  stale  of 
Christianity  is  freely  acknowledged  by  the  Romanist 
Historians.*  The  Christian  Religion  suffered  little 
from  the  persecutions  of  its  enemies,  but  much  from  the 
ignorance  and  vices  of  its  professors.  Its  external  state 
has  been  deemed  not  unprosperous,  for  Christianity  was 
propagated  in  this  Century,  although  in  a  corrupted 
form,  yet  with  considerable  success. 

The  Nestorians  displayed  great  industry  and  zeal  in 
the  dissemination  of  their  tenets,  and  they  now  extended 
their  spiritual  conquests  beyond  Mount  Imaus.  Through 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into 
Tartary,  particularly  among  a  most  powerful  Tribe 
known  by  the  name  of  Karit, bordering  on  the  Northern 
part  of  China.  In  Europe,  the  Christian  Religion 
spread  among  the  uncivilized  Tribes  of  the  North  with 
equal  rapidity  ;  and  when  Rollo  with  his  Norwegian 
band  was  invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  he, 
together  with  his  followers,  embraced  the  Christian  Faith.t 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Poland  through  Dain- 
bracka.  daughter  of  Bolislaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia.  She 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  husband  Micislaus,  Duke  of 
Poland,  to  renounce  Paganism.  Her  exhortations  were 
seconded  by  the  reigning  Pontiff  John  XIII.  iEgidius, 
Bishop  of  Tusculum.  with  a  numerous  train  of  mission- 
aries, was  sent  into  Poland,  and  the  exhortations  of  these 
Ecclesiastics  were  enforced  by  Regal  edicts  and  penal 
lawa.  Two  Archbishoprics  and  seven  Suffragan  Bishop- 
rics constitute!  the  establishment  of  the  Polish  Church. 

By  similar  influence  the  Faith  of  Christ  also  extended 
itself  even  into  Russia.  Wiodemir,  Duke  of  that  Coun- 
try, having  married  Anne,  sister  of  Basilius  II.,  was 
persuaded  by  his  consort  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  Russians,  without  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  adopted 
the  Religion  of  their  Prince,  and  Wiodemir  and  his 
Duchess  are  still  placed  among  the  Saints  of  Russia. 

Through  the  indefatigable  leal  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Hungarians  and  Avari  had  received  some  faint  notions 
of  Christianity  in  the  preceding  Century,  but  these 
notions  were  almost  obliterated,  until  Bolosudes  and 
43 y las,  two  Turkish  Chiefs,;  made  a  public  profession  of 
the  true  Religion,  and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople. 
The  former  of  these  powerful  Chieftains  soon  apostatized, 
but  the  latter  was  an  active  promoter  of  Christian  educa- 


*  Pfovvm  imdknalur  nrri/w,  qw>J  md  atperilatr  rt  bom  tttrili- 
fate  Fermm  ;  mat«f*e  rxundantu  drfarmttalt  Piumbrum ;  alque 
inapti  tcnplorum  apprtlare  comment  Ottoman.  Haioniua. 

f  Rollo  at  h>»  ba^twro  awumed  the  n*me  of  Robert. 

1  Thru  Kovenimrrit  lay  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Danube. 
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tion.  Grysa,  the  Chief  of  the  Hungarians,  was  an 
unsteady  and  lukewarm  convert,  but  his  son  Stephen 
founded  the  Hungarian  Church.  He  stationed  Bishops 
with  large  revenues  in  various  places  of  his  Kingdom, 
erected  Churches  and  Schools,  and  thus  induced  his 
subjects  almost  without  exception  to  renounce  the 
stitions  of  their  ancestors. 

In  Denmark,  Christianity  was  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression, until  Harald  its  King  embraced  the  Gospel, 
about  the  middle  of  this  Century.  It  is  said  that  his 
public  profession  of  Christianity  was  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  conqueror  Otho  the  Great,  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  own  conviction  cooperated  with  the 
will  of  his  victor.  Upon  the  conversion  of  Harald.  two 
missionaries,  named  Adaldagus  and  Poppon,  employed 
their  ministerial  labours  among  the  Cimbnans  aud 
Danes,  and  Poppon,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  conversion,  resorted  to  those  which  were  miraculous. 
His  miracles  were  indeed  of  such  a  kind  as  evinced 
them  to  be  the  effects  of  Human  art,  and  not  of  Divine 
Power*  While  Harald  lived,  he  used  the  most  prudent 
measures  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  aiming  his 
subjects,  but  his  son  and  successor  Sweii*  apostatized 
from  Christianity,  and  became  its  persecutor.  Adversity, 
however,  wrought  in  him  a  salutary  change ;  he  was 
driven  from  his  Kingdom,  and  during  his  exile  he  sought 
consolation  in  the  Faith  which  he  had  renounced.  He 
was  restored  to  his  dominions,  and  exerted  the  most 
ardent  zeal  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

The  conversion  of  Norway  also  ln-longs  to  the  Xth 
Century.  Its  King  Hagen  Adelstun  had  been  educated 
in  England,  and  he  employed  English  missionaries  to 
instruct  hit  subjects.  Slow  was  the  progress  of  Religious 
light  in  this  barbarous  Country,  and  dim  were  its  rays  ; 
yet  il  was  from  this  source  that  the  Orkney  Islands 
derived  their  knowledge  of  Christianityt 

These  accessions  to  the  Church  were  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  stability  and  consistence  which  it 
acquired  in  Germany,  under  the  protection  of  Otho  the 
Great.  That  illustrious  Prince  was  constantly  employed 
in  supporting  or  founding  establishments  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  Religion.  He  erected  and  en- 
dowed the  Bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  Havelburg,  Meis- 
sen, Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg.  His  munificence 
was  not  always  guided  by  prudence,  but  this  defect  must 
be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Age,  and  perhaps 
to  the  superstition  of  Adelaide  his  Empress. 

In  no  Age  were  the  corruptions  of  the  Clergy  greater 
in  this,  and  they  increased  in  proportion  with  the 
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II 


I  S  T  O  R  Y. 


H«tory.  wealth  of  the  Church.  The  H  istory  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs, which  has  been  related  in  our  Annals  of  Italy, 
is  a  narrative  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  Ycl  notwith- 
standing their  great  profligacy  and  the  frequent  commo- 
tions by  which  Rome  was  disturbed,  the  Papal  power 
received  large  accessions  of  strength.  Otho  the  Great, 
as  we  have  seen,  published  an  Edict  prohibiting  the 
election  of  any  Pontiff,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Emperor ;  but  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  partly  by  stra- 
tagem and  partly  by  violence,  found  means  of  eluding 
or  opposing  that  Decree.  Many  Bishops  and  Abbots 
obtained  for  their  tenants  and  possessions  an  immunity 
from  secular  jurisdiction  and  all  imposts  ;  and  for  them- 
selves an  absolute  Civil  as  well  as  Spiritual  dominion  in 
their  respective  territories. 


Com»(iti<m 
of  the 

hupi'Ci&ily 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


OF  THE  Xth  CENTURY. 


SIMEON  METAPH  HASTES, 

PI.OR.  A.  D.  912, 

was  descended  from  an  illustrious  Greek  family,  and 
was  promoted  by  Leo  VI.  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
State,  the  Trcasiirership  or  Chancellorship  of  the  Empire. 
Such  portions  of  his  time  as  were  not  employed  in 
public  business  he  devoted  to  Literature,  particularly  to 
the  illustration  of  Ecclesiastical  antiquities.  By  the 
command  of  Constantine  VII.,  the  son  of  Leo.  he  under- 
took to  give  a  more  elegant  style  to  the  Lire*  of  the 
Saints,  which  had  been  originally  composed  in  a  bar- 
barous language,  and  hence  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Metaphrad,  or  Translator.  The  genuine 
Lives  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  betides  which  there  are  ninuty-five  reckoned  spu- 
rious. He  was  the  author  also  of  some  Poems  and 
Prayers. 

Leo  Allatius  -U  Symeonum  Scripii*,  p.  94.  Cave, 
Hid.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  89.  90.    Spanheim,  Hid.  Chrid. 
x.  sec.  10. 


MOSES  BARCEPHA, 

KLOR.  CIRC.  A.  B.  901,  OB.  A.  D.  912, 

was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  piety  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Beth  Ramah.  He  belonged  to  the  Sect  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  oh  that  account  his  Works  are  not  be  read  without 
caution.  His  principal  Work,  entitled  De  Paraduo.  in 
three  Books,  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  edited 
by  Andrew  Masius  •  He  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
Genttu  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  a  Treatise  De 
Antma,  and  another  entitled  De  Seetarum  muUiiudine 
et  differentia 

Hid.  LiUirairt  de  France,  torn.  i.  Cave,  Hid.  Lit. 
torn.  ii.  p.  91. 

CONSTANT! NUS  VIII.  PORPHYRO- 
GENETA. 

08.  A.  D.  959. 

This  learned  Princcf  was  the  son  of  Leo  the  Wise, 
and  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  Crown  when  he  was 

•  Publiahed  at  Antwerp,  8»o.  a.  d.  1M9. 

t  The  following  is  the  eulowy  of  Zonaraa,  Anna/,  e.  3.  'H»  ft 
KanmnWMf  rn  rpi  0u>  iLtifim,  nmi,  Xiym  rprmuMutt,  St  irr>  mmrm- 
mmiut  in  TvyytfH^*"'  "ire,  ****  mirt$4  mm)  l{  iwiertKir,  £  U,  mm 
m,  riyrr,,  ime/Otnn  nt  fmrtftmit,  iXXm  yi  rxi*—i  »•*>»»  «•  «r» 


NICON, 
a.  d.  998, 


was  an  Armenian,  and  at  an  early  age  embraced  the 
Monastic  life,  but  was  employed  as  a  missionary.  Ht 
composed  a  Treatise  On  the  Religion  of  the  Armevim. 
which  was  edited  by  Cotelerius.  The  Jesuit  Sirmcai 
translated  his  Annals  into  Latin,  from  the  original  Greet 
Cave,  Hid.  Lit  torn  ii.  p.  103.  Spanheim,  tfui 
Christ,  sec.  x.  sec  10. 


CECUMENIUS  AND  OLYMPIODORIS 

are  of  uncertain  date,  but  are  most  generally  pl**d 
among  the  authors  of  the  Xth  Century.  They  ■«* 
distinguished  for  those  compilations  called  by  theUnw 
Colenee  or  Chain*,  being  a  collection  of  the  opiniow 
and  interpretations  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  (Eca- 
menius  was  commonly  called  "  the  Greek  Scholia)!  oa 
the  New  Testament.'  His  Works  have  been  edited; 
Grece,  Verona,  a.  d.  1532;  Lat.  Venet.  a.  b.  1556; 
Gr.  and  Lat  Paris,  1631,2  torn.  fol. 

Cave.  Hid.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  Spanheim.  Hid 
Chritl.  sa?c.  x.  sec.  10. 

GERBERT,  OR  SYLVESTER  II. 
poirriFEX  A.  d.  999,  ob.  a.  d.  1003. 

This  Pontiff  claims  the  first  place  among  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  Xth  Century,  and  we  have  treated  bis 
History  at  length  in  the  Annals  op  France,  (ch.  Ixul 
p.  519.)  Besides  his  Mathematical  Works,  he  b  (Ik 
author  of  Epistles,  both  while  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Rhcims,  and  also  after  he  was  raised  to  the  Pontifical*. 

Hut.  Lit.  de  France,  torn  vi.  p.  559.  Cave,  Bid 
Lit.  tomii.  p.  115,  116. 


only  seven  years  of  age.    He  was  the  universal  patron 
of  learned  men,  but  his  own  favourite  study  was  History.  *»*<i 
His  chief  Work  is  on  Historical  and  Political  Pandects, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  lost.  '^li 
Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  92.    Spanheim.  Hid  ^ 
Christ,  swc.  x.  sec.  10. 

EUTYCHIUS 

OB.  A.  D.  950. 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  has  acquired  a  higher 
reputation  than  Eutychius.  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  He 
Annals,  from  the  foundation  of  the  World  to  the  year  of 
Christ  940.  contain  much  curious  information,  although 
debased  by  puerilities  and  incredible  notions.  Anabstrmt 
of  these  AnnaU  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
version,  was  published  by  Selden,  a.  d.  1642,  Londoa. 
The  entire  Work,  with  the  Preface  of  Selden,  enriched 
with  Arabic  and  Latin  annotations,  was  edited  by  Pocock. 
a.  d.  1659,  Oxon.  Besides  his  AnnaU,  Eutychius  «at 
the  author  of  a  Work  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily  after  its 
capture  by  the  Saracens ;  and  also  of  a  Disputation 
between  the  Heterodox  and  Christians,  in  opposition  to 
the  Jacobites.  He  wrote  also  some  Treatises  on  Medi- 
cine. 

Jo.  Albert  Fabricii  Ribliographia  Antiquaria,  p,  179 
Eusebii  Renaudoli  Hid.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  S4J. 
Cave,  Hid.  Lit  torn  ii.  p.  96.  Spanheim,  Hut.  ChM 
:.  x.  sec.  10. 
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l^tery.  RATHE1R, 

OB.  a.  d.  973, 

was  Bishop  of  Verona,  more  fitted  for  a  life  of  retire- 
ment and  study  than  for  a  public  station.  His  Works, 
which  are  yet  extant,  discover  great  sagacity  as  well  as 
learning. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  y\.  p.  339.  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  95.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  skc.  x. 
sec.  10. 

ATTO, 

OB.  post  *.  D.  S60, 

was  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  the  author  of  a  Treatise 
De  pressuris  Ecclesiasticis,  i.  e.  concerning  the  sufferings 
and  grievances  of  the  Church. 

Hut.  Lit.  dt  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  2S1.  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  99. 

DUNSTAN. 

ob.  a.  v.  98S. 

S*W«rfc  The  only  Work  of  Dunstun  (whose  life  has  already 
>  Qnrvr-  be«n  amply  detailed  in  our  Anolo-Saxon  Annals,  ch. 

Ixviii.  p.  506.)  which  remains,  is  a  book  in  favour  of 
Monachism,  entitled  De  Concordid  Regular  urn,  or  The 
Harmony  of  the  Monadic  Rules.  It  contains  twelve 
Chapters,  and  has  been  placed  as  an  Appendix  to 
Keimer's  Work,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  in  England,  Douay,  1(126. 

Cave,  HiH.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  102.  Collier,  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Cent.  10.  p.  181 — 203. 
Warner,  Eccl.  Hut.  vol.  i.  book  iv.  Cent.  10.  Godwin, 
De  Prasvl.  torn.  i. 


ODILO. 

OB.  A.  D.  1002, 

is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
but,  according  to  Fleury.  he  obstinately  refused  that 
eminent  station,  notwithstanding  (he  urgent  entreaties 
both  of  Pontiffs  and  Emperors,  choosing  to 
Abbot  of  Clugni.  His  writings  never  attained 
critv,  and  are  now  sunk  into  total  oblivion. 

Fleury,  Eccl.  Hisl.  lib.  Iviii.    Cave,  Hist.  Lit, 
p.  114. 
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HERESIES  OF  THE  Xth  CENTURY. 

The  profound  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  this  Age,  No  b*« 
prevented  the  rise  of  heterodox  doctrine  ;  but  ancient  ^J*"-"1 
Heresies  continued  in  their  former  vigour.  That  brauch  * 
of  the  Manicheans,  denominated  Paulicians,  whose  origin 
has  t>een  already  related,  liecamc  formidable  in  Thrace, 
under  the  reign  of  John  Zimisces.   A  great  part  of  that  Suie  of  the 
Sect  had  been  banished  thither  by  the  order  of  Copro-  j"*""1 
nymus,  so  early  as  the  VHth  Century,  and  they  carried  S**1** 
their  turbulence  with  them.    The  contests  concerning 
Predestination  and  the  Eucharist,  which  disturbed  the 
Church  in  the  preceding  Century,  in  the  Xth  were  re- 
duced to  silence.    The  followers  of  Pelagius  lived  in 
peace  with  those  of  Augustin ;  so  also  did  those  who 
believed  in  the  corporal  presence,  with  those  who  denied 
it.    But  the  calm  of  the  Church  was  that  of  stupidity, 
not  of  toleration.    The  controversies  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  though  not  entirely  suppressed, 
were  also  carried  on  with  less  impetuosity  than  before. 
The  Greeks  had  divisions  among  themselves,  which 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  causes  of  dissention 
with  the  Western  Church. 


yELFRIC,  or  ALFRIC. 

OB.  A.  o.  1006. 

A  successor,  though  not  the  immediate  one,  of  Dun- 
stan  iu  the  See  of  Canterbury.  He  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  a  disciple  of  Ethelwolf,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  the  successor  of  this  Prelate  in  the  Monastery  of 
Abingdon.  There  has  been  a  controversy  concern- 
ing /Elfric  ;  whether  there  were  one  or  two  of  this 
name,  or  rather  whether  ^lfric  the  Monk  were  Wfric 
the  Archbishop  ?  The  author  before  us  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  There  is  a  Grammar,  and  also 
a  Lexicon  by  him  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  Translation  of  the 
first  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  History  of  the 
Church,  and  180  Sermons. 

Fleury,  Hut.  Eccl.  lib.  Iviii.  Cave.  Hist  Lit.  torn.  ii. 
p.  108. 

BURCHARD. 

OB.  A.  D.  1005. 

A  German  by  birth,  and  educated  in  the  Monastic 
life,  but  at  length  Bishop  of  Worms.  His  reputation 
is  founded  on  his  compilation,  entitled  Decreta,  divided 
into  XX  Books,  although  a  part  of  the  merit  of  this  col- 
lection is  due  to  Olbert 

Hisl.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  295.  Cave.  Hist. 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  105. 

VOL.  XI. 


Xlth  CENTURY. 
GENERAL  STATE  OK  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Xth  Century,  as  we  have  before  said,  has  been 
styled  by  Ecclesiastical  Writers  Serculum  Obscvrum  ;  the 
Xlth  has  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  SaculumHil- 
debrandinum.  It  is  useless  to  dispute  whether  a  more 
appropriate  title  might  not  have  been  found. 

With  the  exception'of  the  Crusades,  the  History  of  which 
is  reserved  for  another  place,  little  was  done  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  among  Barbarous  Nations, 
and  that  little  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  Nestorians. 
In  Tartary,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
great  numbers  were  gained  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. Metropolitan  Bishops,  with  Suffragans  under 
their  jurisdiction,  were  established  in  the  Provinces  of 
Casgar,  Nuacheta.  Turkestan,  Genria,  and  Tangul ;  and 
these  were  governed  by  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  who 
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On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  suffered  from  the  Ptrrn-futiou 
usurpations  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  Although  they  ^thjJ*,{*h, 
had  many  wars  with  each  other,  yet  they  united  in  j^^,^ 
opposing  the  Christian  Religion  ;  the  Turks  by  cruelty  Ul]  Turk* 
towards  their  Christian  subjects,  and  the  Saracens  by 
seducing  them  to  the  profession  of  Mohammedanism. 

Connected  with  the  external  state  of  Christianity,  is  state  of 
the  state  of  Learning;  and  the  declining  condition  of  the  Lwiu.; 
Empire  had  a  fatal  influence  on  Science  and 

<*«  Mn  el  de  U  Ckme. 
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Literature.  In  the  West  the  Arts  and  Sciences  seemed 
to  revive.  School*  flourished  in  Italy  during  this  Cen- 
tury, and  the  Italian  Literati  transplanted  themselves 
into  France  particularly  into  Normandy.  The  Normans 
in  their  turn  were  instrumental  in  restoring  Literature 
in  England.  William  the  Omqueror  engaged  a  con- 
siderable number  <>l  learned  men  I'rom  Normandy  to 
settle  in  his  new  dominions. 

The  increase  of  Schools  throughout  Europe  in  this 
Century  was  great,  and  they  were  supplied  with  able 
and  eminent  masters.  In  the  preceding  Centnry  there 
were  no  Schools,  but  those  which  belonged  to  Monas- 
teries, or  Episcopal  residences,  and  there  were  no  other 
masters  than  the  Benedictine  Monks.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  XI th  Century,  in  many  cities  of  France  and 
Italy,  there  were  laics  of  erudition  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  youth.  They  comprehended 
in  their  course  of  instruction  more  branches  of  know- 
ledge than  the  .Monastic  teachers,  and  they  taught  in  a 
better  method.  Thry  had  studied  in  the  Schools  or  the 
Saracens,  and  had  improved  their  own  stock  of  Learning, 
In  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  WnrKsof  the  Arabian  authors.* 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Schools  erected  in  this 
Century,  the  course  of  instruction  comprehended  those 
which  were  commonly  styled  the  seven  Libera]  Arts. 
They  consisted  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Arith- 
metic, Music,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  The  first 
three  branches  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Tritium;  by  which  the  student  was  conducted  to  the 
last  timr,  or  the  Quadrivium,  this  being  the  summit  of 
literary  fame.  But  the  Learning  of  the  Latins  was  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  study  of  Dialectics  or  Logic.t 
and  the  Quadrivium  was  seldom  approached.  The 
books  of  Aristotle  had  been  brought  by  the  Saracens 
into  Spain,  and  a  host  of  learned  men  arose,  whose 
labours  were  exclusivelv  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Works  of  the  Stagyr'ile. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  Logic  was  followed  by  a 
schism  between  its  Prolessors,  and  they  were  divided  by 
the  appellation  of  fiominali*t»  and  Reati*t*.  The  two 
parlies  agreed  that  the  object  of  Ix>gic  was  the  consider- 
ation of  Uniterwh  in  their  various  relations,  but  the 
graud  question  on  which  the  Logicians  dilfrred  was, 
Whether  these  Universal*  were  real  things  or  mere 
denominations  ?  One  party  maintained,  that  Universal* 
were  Realities,  and  adduced  in  behalf  of  their  opinion 
the  authority  of  Plato;  the  other  party  affirmed  that 
Universals  were  mere  words,  in  which  they  were  sup- 
|*>rted  by  Aristotle.  The  chief  of  the  Sect  of  Nomi- 
nalists was  John,  who,  on  account  of  his  logical  sub- 
tilly,  was  surnained  the  Sophist,  but  whose  history  is 
involved  in  obscurity ;  the  corypbeus  of  the  Realists  is 
not  so  easily  settled,  though  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Sect  is  Rosellinus  J 

Whatever  praise  may  be  awarded  to  the  patrons  of 
Literature  in  this  Century,  little  of  the  merit  belongs  to 
the  Sacreil  Order.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Clergy  had 
now  reached  its  acme,  particularly  in  the  Latin  Church, 
and  the  cause  of  (his  decay  in  Piety  and  Learning  may 
be  found  in  the  augmented  power  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs.    The  five  Popes  who  governed   the  Western 

•  Miiratori,  Am*?.  Ilal  torn.  lii.  p  9*S. 

t  Lanfrane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  commonly  called  the 
[kntrctician  ;  Antclm,  his  successor,  was  eqtujlly  versed  in  the  nnw 
Science.  The  Dialogue  of  A  nteim,  Dt  OVumffwlico.  is  to  be  found 
ia  hi»  Works  edited  tw  Ueroeroo,  lorn.  i.  n  143. 

I  See  p.  579. 


Church,  nt  the  commencement  of  the  Xlth  Centurv, 
were  not  chargeable  with  those  crimes  which  rendered 
their  successors  infamous  ;  but  the  enormities  uf  Bene- 
dict IX.,  the  scandal  of  his  sale  of  the  Papacy,  cad  the 
disgraceful  spectacle  of  three  simultaneous  clairotuU  to 
the  Pontificate,  are  among  the  foulest  pages  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Romish  See.  After  the  death  of  Clement  II, 
Benedict  IX.,  though  twice  degraded,  forced  bis  nay  to 
the  Papal  chair  a  third  time,  but  in  the  ensuing;  Year 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  power  to  Damasus  II.,  the 
nominee  of  the  Emperor.  Damasus  lived  but  three  sad 
twenty  days,  and  the  Emperor  appointed  Braoo,  Bishop 
of  Tool.  This  Pontiff  was  known  by  the  name  of  Leo 
IX.,  and  his  virtues  have  obtained  for  him  a, place  id  tot 
saint! v  calendar. 

'I'ne  two  Pontiffs  who  succeeded  Leo  may  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  Nicholas  II.  fills  aconsiderable  place 
in  the  History  of  the  Pope*.  As  soon  as  be  had  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  his  dignity  be  assembled  t 
Council  at  Rome,  which  completely  altered  the  ancient 
mode  of  electing  the  Bishops  of  that  City.  Beibre  that 
time,  the  Pope*  were  chosen  not  only  by  the  sulfrairo 
of  the  Cardinals,*  but  by  the  whole  of  the  Raman 
Clergy,  the  Nobility,  the  Burgesses,  and  the  People. 
To  prevent  the  tumults  incidental  on  so  popular  a  node 
of  election,  the  Council  enacted  that  the  Cardinals,  whe- 
ther Presbyters  or  Bishops,  should  elect  a  Pope  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurred,  though  without  any  prejodiet 
to  the  Imperial  rights.  Trie  consent  also  «f  the  Clenjx, 
Burgesses,  and  People  was  required  to  complete  the 
election.  But  as  the  principal  influence  in  the  election 
devolved  on  the  Cardinals,  it  led  the  way  to  their  mle 
power  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  succeeding  Century  the 
right  of  electing  to  the  Apostolic  See  was  altogether 
transferred  to  their  College. 

Although  Nicholas  had  expressly  acknowledged  sal 
confirmed,  in  the  Edict  of  the  Roman  Council,  the  rtglrt 
of  the  Emperor  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Popes 
yet  on  his  death,  the  Romans,  by  the  instigation  d 
Hildebrand,  then  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  presumptuoinrj 
violated  this  privilege.  They  elected  Anselm,  Bah  op 
of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  II.,  with- 
out consulting  the  Emperor.  Agnes,  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  no  sooner  received  aa 
it  of  this  transaction,  than  she  assembled  a  Coat- 
ed at  Basil,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
her  son,  as  yet  a  minor,  she  elevated  Cadulaos,  Baaep 
of  Parma,  to  the  Pontificate  by  the  title  of  Hooonwll. 
But  in  this  contest  the  Imperial  candidate  was  defeat^, 
and  although  he  never  would  resign  his  pretewnx". 
Alexander  II.  was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  lawiul 
Pope. 

•  Cardinah,  according  to  their  original  insfrfutiou,  was  Pnerti 
or  Deacons,  placed  ia  Cathedrals  or  large  Churches,  ia  uffmtta 
to  those  who  went  atlachrd  to  tmall  (  liuahet  or  Chapth.  In 
former  timet,  the  title  was  by  no  meant  confined  to  the  Pnerfs  uul 
Deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nur  to  the  secular  Clergy ;  ttt 
it  wan  in  use  in  all  the  Latin  Churches,  and  muml  by  AM*1* 
Canons,  and  Mouks.  The  Kdict  of  Nicholas  II.  divide*  into  two 
chutes  tbe  Canliaals  who  were  to  have  the  right  of  suflra)fe  ia  the 
election  of  a  Pope,  •«*.  Cardinal  Bishop*  and  Cardinal  Clerks.  Bj 
tbe  former  are  meant  seven  Bishops  who  belonged  to  the  at) 'isd 
territory  of  Rome ;  the  Cardinal  Clerks  comprehended  the  rW* 
sod  Deacons.  Tbe  nunc,  origin,  and  rights  of  Cardinal*  sit  enu- 
merated by  Fabriciun,  BMioyr.  Atlxfuur.  p.  -I.j6.  But  there  nteta* 
Dissertation*  which  drienr*  particular  notice :  one  is  by  Mnrston, en- 
titled Or  Origme  C<tnhma/ntiu,  A*t¥j.  lint.  MfUu.Kri,  torn.  ».  p- 
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ry.      The  contest  was  carried  on  with  a  far  greater  decree 
— —  of  violence,  when  Hildebraod  himself  succeeded  Alexan- 
*nrt.  der.   This  extraordinary  man  was  a  Tuacan,  of  humble 
WT  parenttge.aandedi»atedintheMonaaierynfaug«ii.  By 
various  'TTacifltions  he  row  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  and  in  that  station  governed  lira  Ko- 
man  Pontiffs  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.    On  the  same 
day  in  which  Alexander  was  interred,  he  wns  raised  to 
the  Pontificate  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  Car* 
dinala.  Bishops,  Abbots,  Monks,  and  People ;  this  una- 
nimity was  obtained  by  bribing  such  as  could  be  cor- 
rupted, and  by  poisoning  such  as  could  not  be  bribed. 
The  election  was  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.,  King  of  i  the 
Unmans,  to  whom  A mbassadors  had  been   sent  an- 
nouncing the  choice  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People. 
Too  soon  did  the  Emperor  perceive  thai,  by  consent- 
il    ing  to  the  election  of  Hildebrand,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Gregory  VII.,  he  had  raised  up  a  powerful  rival  not 
only  to  his  own  authority,  but  to  toe  independence  of 
all  temporal  sovereignty.    Sealed  in   the  Apostolic 
choir  Gregory  aimed  at  universal  empire,  and  the  pro- 
ject which  his  ambition  formed,  his  dexterity  fitted  him 
en  to  execute.    He  first  denounced  the  terrors  of  Exeom- 
u™"  muuication  against  Lay  Investitures,  though  he  had 
.    received  the  Confirmation  of  Us  own  Election  from  the 
1  Emperor.    He  laiwured  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  of 
temporal  Princes  over  the  Clergy,  ami  to  exclude  then 
from  all  share  in  the  management  or  distribution  of 
Ecclesiastical  revenues.    But  not  satisfied  with,  exempt- 
ing she  Clergy  from  secular  authority,  he  attempted  to 
re  orlcr  all  secular  Princes  tributary  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
Whatever  temporal  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Pope*,  were  derived  from  the  Princes  of  Prance,  but 
Gregory  pretended  that  their  Kingdom  was  tributary  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  commanded  his  Legates  solemnly 
A,    to  demand  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.    To  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  he  addressed  an  Epistle,  demanding 
the  arrears  of  Peter-pence, t  and  homage  fur  his  new 
as  a  Fief  of  the  Apostolic  See.    In  both 
he  was  repulsed ;  in  France  the  tribute  was 
neither  paid  nor  even  acknowledged  ;  in  England,  the 
payment  was  rendered  as  an  ancient  custom,  but  the 
homage  was  nobly  refused.  J 

Among  the  less  powerful  States  of  Europe  the  claims 
of  Gregory  were  received  with  acquiescence.  He  pre- 
tended that  Saxony  was  a  Feudal  tenure  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  See  of  Rome,  to  which  it  bad  been  formerly 
yielded  by  Charlemagne.  He  maintained  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  was  the  property  of  the  Apostolic 
Sec  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  although  the 
records  were  lost.f  He  wrote  circular  Letters  to  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Germanic  Princes,  to  Grusa,  King 
of  Hungary,  and  to  Suino,  King  of  Denmark,  recom- 
mending them  to  make  a  solemn  grant  of  their  King- 
doms to  the  Prince  or  the  Apostles,  and  to  hold  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
The  son  of  Demetrius,  King  of  the  Russians,  in  obc- 

*  Pttfrri  f errant JSHum.  P«i>o  aiihue  in  offirmA  patris,  /items 
n'tneni,  earn  fbt  tot*i/  er  lign\  9+gmentia  tar  dictum  Dttmdtt  • 
D,-mtmih\tvt  a  mart  luque  ad  mare.    Cave,  Mitt.  I  At.  p.  151. 

f  Petrr-iienr*  were  so  culled,  beeamte  they  were  collected  on  the 
Fewtrval  of  St,  Peter  in  Vmculrt.  They  formed  a  tax  of  a  penny  on 
each  house,  first  granted  by  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  fur  the 
■npport  of  an  English  College  at  R.n»e. 

•  The  Letter  of  William  i»  to  h,  found  in  Collier  *  Ecdet.  Hist, 
of  Great  Bntum,  vol.  i.  Appendix. 

&  JSp*  lib.  x.  T.    Kegnum  //ifpaeta?  ah  antiqmi  propnt 
S  I'ctri  fmxttr,  H  m>l,  AportolK*  ted, < 


die  nee  to  an  Epistle  of  Gregory,  set  out  for  Rome,  in  Kate- 
order  to  obtain  as  a  gift  from  St,  Peter,  his  hereditary  •««»>ic»l 
dominions.    Suinimer,  Duke  of  Dal  mat  ia.  was  raised  "^xit'h 
to  the  Kingly  rank  by  the  Legate  of  Gregory,  on  con-  r>n,urT' 
diUon  that  he  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  at  every  Festival  of  Easter.    Basilaus  II.  Dalma 
having  assassinated  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  was  excom-  »>d 
municated  by  Gregory,  his  subjects  were  absolved  from 
their  allegiance,  and  an  Edict  was  issued,  prohibiting 
the  Nobles  and  Clergy  of  Poland  from  electing  a 
King  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.* 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  Gregory  were  employed  with 
great  success  in  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  in  extending  the  Papal  dominions.   The  splendid 
inheritance  which  the  Church  derived  from  the  Countess 
Matilda  was  warmly  contested  at  this  time,  and  was  not 
preserved  entire,  but  a  considerable  portion  still  remains 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  State.    A  similar  power  to  that  As»nme»  a 
which  Gregory  arrogated  over  temporal  Kingdoms  and  PJT"£[ CTcr 
their  Sovereigns,  was  assumed  by  him  over  the  Spiritual  Muoor*- 
Governors  of  the  Church.    In  order  to  correct  the  evil 
of  Simony,  which  had  become  one  of  the  reigning  vices 
among  the  European  Clergy,  the  Pontiff*  not  ouly  ex- 
who  were  guilty  of  it,  but  'pro- 
uny  one  who  received  the 
investiture  of  a  Bishopric  or  Abbacy  from  the  hands  of 
a  Layman,  as  well  as  against  those  by  whom  the  In- 
vestiture was  granted.    The  Investiture  of  Bishops  and  Difference 
Abbots,  so  far  as  it  regarded  au  oath  of  allegiance,  and  hetwern  ttiv 
the  performance  of  homage  to  temporal  Princes,  was  of  '""^jj',"^ 
ancient  date,  and  was  u  mode  of  receiving  property  ^n()  ^  ^Z. 
similar,  to  that  practised   by  the  Lay   Feudatories ;  Me»  ami 
but  the  custom  of  investing  Bishops  and  Abbots  with  Knight*, 
the  Ring  and  Crosier,  the  ensigns  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, differed  from  ordinary  Feudal  habits,  and  was  not 
supported  by  auy  long  prescription.! 

By  the  law  which  Gregory  enacted  against  Investi- 
tures, he  raised  a  formidable  opponent  against  himself 
in  the  Emperor  Henry  IV'.,  and  the  History  of  their 
struggle  has  been  related  iu  our  Annals  of  Gebiuny, 
(ch.  Ixix.  p.  535.) 

Commensurate  with  the  increase  of  the  Papal  power  Increase  of 
in  this  Century,  was  the  increase  of  Monachism,  for  the 
Western  Monks  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Gregory,  intent  on  reducing  the 
privileges  and  independence  of  the  Bishops,  exhorted 
the  Monks  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  possessions 
from  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to  place  both  under 
the  dominiou  of  St  Peter.  The  policy  of  Gregory  was 
adopted  by  Urban  II.,  aud  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Monasteries  received  immunities  both  from  the  temporal 
authority  of  their  Sovereigns,  and  from  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  their  Bishops. 

Of  all  the  Religious  Orders  the  Monks  of  Clugni  Monk*  uf 
made  tlic  most  rapid  advances  to  opulence  and  domi-  t'lujrak. 
nion.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  Century,  they 
were  formed  into  a  separate  Society,  aud  no  sooner  were 
they  established,  than  they  extended  their  authority  on 
all  sides,  reducing  under  their  jurisdiction  all  the  Monas- 
teries which  had  adopted  their  discipline.  Hugo,  the  sixth 

*  NumrrtrtJ*  arc  the  Historian*  Civil  ami  Kcrtcsiaitical  who  have 
written  on  the  life  and  exploits  of  Gregory.  Uf  the  Krclewuticitl 
Historians  it  in  enough  to  mention  £agiilnrm«,  lnttodmc.  ad  Hut. 
Ertl.  torn.  i.  who  has  furnished  a  Catalujrue  of  three  Wn1er«. 
Spanhehn  has  a  chapter  entitled  Hitdet'onJi  Jfulorm  el  IXamuda, 
hat.  CJtrmt.  sac  xi.  oh.  v. 

f  The  Uiatory  of  luveetiluret  ha*  I 
ing  unci  impartiality  by  Cardinal  Nome. 
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Abbot  of  Clugni,  was  not  only  in  high  credit  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  but  was  patronized  by  several  Princes,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  his  reputation  and  influence  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  his  Order.  This  celebrated  Monastic 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  thirty-two  of  the  prin- 
cipal Religious  Houses  in  France,  and  many  other 
Societies,  although  they  declined  to  form  a  union  with 
the  Clugniac  Order,  regarded  the  Arch-Abbot  of  Clugni, 
as  he  styled  himself,  as  their  spiritual  Chief. 

The  example  cf  the  Clugniac  Monks  excited  several 
pious  men  to  erect  similar  fraternities,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Bencrlictine  Order,  which  had  been 
hitherto  an  universal  and  united  body,  was  divided.  To 
division  in  discipline  succeeded  hatred  and  hostility. 
Branch**  The  principal  of  these  ramifications  from  the  Bene- 
ufthe  B«i«sdiclme  Order  were,  1.  The  Congregation  of  the  Camal- 
dolites  founded  by  Romitald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  whose 
followers  were  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  Cenobiles 
and  the  Kremites.  2.  The  followers  of  Gualbert,  a 
nttivc  of  Florence,  settled  at  Vallombrosa.  in  the  Apen- 
nines. 3.  The  Cistertians,  founded  by  Robert,  Abbot 
of  Molema,  in  Burgundy. 

Besides  these  Convents  which  were  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  several  other  Mo- 
nastic Societies  were  formed,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
code  of  discipline.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were, 
I.  The  Order  of  Grandmontains,  founded  by  Stephen de 
Murct ;  2.  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  whose  founder  was 
Bruno,  a  native  of  Cologne  and  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims  in  France ;  3.  the  Order  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphine,  instituted  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  such  as  were  afflicted  with  grievous  disorders, 
and  particularly  with  the  malady  called  St.  Anthony's 
fire. 

A  more  copious  account  of  these  Societies  will  fall 
with  greater  propriety  itito  a  separate  Dissertation  on  the 
Rise  anil  Progress  of  the  Military  and  Religious  Orders. 
What  has  been  now  offered  is  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Papal  power,  to  which  these  Orders 
were  eminently  subservient,  and  which  Ihey  contributed 
to  advance  and  confirm. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  Xlth  CENTURY. 

THEOPHAXES  CERAMIUS,* 

PLOR.  CIRC.  A.  1).  1040, 

was  Bishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  and  the  author 
of  sixty-two  Homilies  on  the  Gospels  appointed  for  Sun- 
days and  Festival*.  They  were  published  with  Prole- 
gomena and  Notes,  Greek  and  Latin,  fol.  Paris,  1644. 
lie  likewise  wrote  two  Homiliej  for  the  Sunday  be/ore 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  published  in  a  Collection  of 
Tracts  De  Cmre  by  Gretser,  lorn.  ii.  p.  1207.  These 
Homilies  possess  the  merit  of  a  perspicuous  style,  and  a 
rational  mode  of  Scriptural  interpretation. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  132.  Fabric.  Bibtwlh 
Grtrc. 

NILUS  DOXIPATRILS. 

FLOR.  A.  O.  1043. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  pillar  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  born.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  kuowlcdge 
relating  to  matters  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  and  at  the 

•  •.  r  The  Potter. 


request  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  he  componed  •  small  i-r 
Tract  entitled   De  Majorum  Pairiareharvm  ttdAut. 
This  Tract  was  afterwards  enlarged.    Copious  extracts  l*',v'' 
from  it  have  been  given  by  Leo  Allatius,  de  Concord.  ^  ^ 
Ecct.  Orient,  et  Occident. ;  and  it  has  been  published 
entire  by  Stephen  Le  Moyne,  in  his  Work  Varior.  Sect. 
torn.  i.  p.  211. 
Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  133. 

NIC ETAS  PECTOKATUS 

FLOR.  CIRC.  A.  D.  1050. 

This  formidable  opponent  of  the  Latin  Church  wis  i 
Monk  and  a  Presbyter  of  Constantinople.  His  princicn! 
Work  is  entitled  Liber  adrersus  Latinos  de  Azymi;  it 
Sabbalonim  jejunii*.  et  nuptiis  Sacerdotum.  It  hi* 
been  edited  by  Canisius  and  Baronius. 

Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  136. 

MICHAEL  PSELLUS 

PLOR.  A.  D.  1050. 

descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Cot 
stantinople,  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State, 
but  in  this  place  he  is  to  be  noted  only  for  bis  pro* 
ciency  in  Literature.  Such  was  that  proficiency  as  to 
obtain  the  highest  encomiums  from  his  contemporaries 
and  the  important  trust  of  Preceptor  to  the  Emprtw 
Michael  Ducas.  From  the  splendour  of  a  Court,  Ptwlhi* 
retired  to  the  obscurity  of  a  Monastery.  His  writing 
were  numerous,  and  on  various  subjects,  on  Philosophy. 
Muthematic*,  Medicine,  History,  and  Theology. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  136.    Spanhe'im,  Hal 
Christ,  sax.  xi.  sec.  11. 

MICHAEL  CERULARIUS. 

FI.OR.  CIKC.  A.  D.  1051. 

Like  Nicelos,  this  author  is  chiefly  known  foe  h» 
hostility  to  the  Latin  Church.  He  was  Patriarch  rt 
Constantinople,  and  consequently  a  natural  enemy 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  A  quarrel  between  Humbert 
and  Michael  was  carried  on  with  unexampled  bitterness. 
The  Works  of  this  author  relate  to  the  matters  of  conti* 
versy  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  133. 

JOHANNES  XIPHILINUS, 

OR.  A.  D.  1078, 

was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  the  Emperor* 
Constantine  and  Michael  Ducas.  Although  he  took  u 
active  part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Latin  Church.  «r 
his  Works  are  not  altogether  controversial.  He  ««■ 
the  author  of  Homilies  on  the  GospeU,  and  made  a» 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  147.  Spanheim, 
Christ.  site  xi.  sec.  1 1. 

THEOPHYLACT. 

FLOR.  A.  D.  1077. 

A  native  of  Constantinople,  and  Primate  of  Bulgaria 
His  Commentaries  on  the  Sacred  Writings  were  recehrd 
with  universal  approbation  and  esteem.  They  we* 
edited,  Lat.  Paris,  1554.  Basil,  1570. 

Cove,  Hid.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p  153.  Spanheim.  H>st. 
Christ.  sa,'C.  xi.  sec.  II. 
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FULBERT. 

OB.  *.  D.  1028. 

At  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  Latin  writers  in  this 
Century,  is  placed  Fulbert,  Bishop  of  Chartrcs.  He  has 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  for  his  love  of 
Letters,  and  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  youth,  hut  his 
notoriety  rests  on  his  extravagant  and  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  not  only  built  a 
splendid  Church  dedicated  to  her  at  Chartres.  but  com- 
posed several  Hymns  in  her  praise.  The  Works  of  this 
Bishop  were  col  I  ec  tad  by  Charles  Villicrs,  and  published 
at  Paris,  1608 

Hint.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  261.  Cave.  HuL 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  125. 

HUMBERT. 

OB.  POST  a.  d.  1064. 

This  celebrated  Cardinal  was  the  corypheus  of  the 
Latin  Church,  in  the  grand  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  He  was  alike  distin- 
guished for  hia  vehemence  and  his  learning.  His  Works 
consist  chiefly  of  Tracts  against  Michael  Cerulanu*. 
and  they  have  been  collected  in  BibUolA.  Palrum. 
U'tn.  xviii. 

Hirt.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  527  Cave,  Hut 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  139. 

PETRUS  D  AMI  AN  US. 

OB.  A.  D.  1072. 

This  truly  learned  man,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  Age,  received  a  Monastic  education,  and  was  Abbot 
of  the  Monastery  at  Avellino.  He  was  promoted  by 
Stephen  to  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal,  and  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Ostia,  against  his  inclination.  He  was  employed  on 
various  embassies  relative  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit.  His  Works 
are  numerous,  and  have  been  collected  in  three  volumes 
folio.  Rome.  1606,  1608,  1615. 

Du  Pin.  Ecrl.  Hint.  torn.  ix.  p.  83.  Cave,  Hut.  Lit. 
tom.  ii.  p.  140. 

BERENGER. 

OB.  A.  D.  1088 

With  the  life  of  this  eminent  Theologian  is  connected 
the  History  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  Corporal 
Presence.  Bereuger  was  a  native  of  France,  principal 
of  the  Public  School  at  Tours,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
rieacon  of  A inrer*.  He  possessed  an  acute  and  subtle 
genius,  and  was  renowned  both  on  account  of  Ins  exten- 
sive learning  and  the  exemplary  sanctity  of  his  life. 

In  the  preceding  Ceulury  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Corporal  Presence  was  carried  on  with  tlie 
freedom,  since  no  Council  had  given  a  definitive 
on  this  point,  so  as  to  restrain  discussion  and  debate. 
In  this  spirit,  Bereuger  publicly  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  Johannes  Scotus  and  Bertrumn,  in  opposition  to  thut 
of  Pastfhaaius  Radbert — that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Bucharest  are  not  changed  into  the  body  and  Mood  of 
C  hrisU  but  were  no  more  than  their  figures  and  external 
svmbols.  The  doctrine  of  Bereuger  was  no 
published  than  it  was  opposed  by  certain 
France  and  Germany;  and  Leo  IX.  attacked  it  with 


solemnly  con- 


the  weapons  of  Pontifical  power.    In  two  differen  Erel* 
Councils,  one  of  which  met  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  "»»twJ 
Vercelli.  the  doctrine  of  Bereoger 
demned,  and  the  book  of  Scotus,  whence  it  was  drawn, 
publicly  burned.  The  example  of  the  Pontiff  was  followed  - ,  -  J'-L' 
by  Henry  I.,  and  in  a  Council  summoned  at  Paris,  an  it  ii  con- 
anathema  was  denounced  against  Berenger  and  his  ad-  demned  by 
herentt.    Berenger  was  deprived  of  his  revenues,  and 

Temporal  punishments  might  have  shaken  the  con-  Hid  It*"*' 
stancy  of  Berenger,  and  induced  him  to  retract  his  opi-  Puts, 
nious  ;  but  he  was  still  permitted  to  enjoy  them  in  the     a.  o. 
privacy  which  he  sought.    On  the  death  of  Leo  IX.  1050. 
an  active  persecution  against  htm  began,  for  Victor  II.  Victor  II. 
undertook  to  institute  a  more  severe  examination  of  the  "»•«•««■» 
Berengerian  doctrine.    He  sent  his  Legates  to  two  dif- 
ferent  Councils  assembled  at  Tours  for  this  purpose,  th*  tivna- 
In  one  of  these  Councils  the  famous  Hildebrand  appeared  gerian  duo 
in  the  Legautine  character,  and  opposed  Berenger  with  tr>a«*- 
his  wonted  violence.    Berenger  also  was  present;  and     *•  D- 
overpowered  by  threats  rather  than  convinced  by  argu-  1054. 
ment,  he  not  only  abandoned,  but,  it  is  said,  solemnly  ^reneiT 
abjured  his  opinions,  and  thus  was  reconciled  to  the*  j^,." 
Church.  The  abjuration  was  soon  proved  to  lie  an  act  of  but  after' 
tear,  not  of  sincerity,  for  be  continued  to  teach,  although  ward* 
with  more  circumspection,  the  opinions  for  which  he  had  'f*^** 
been  censured.  them 

When  the  account  of  Berengcr's  perfidy  was  brought  NichoUiII. 
to  Nicholas  II.,  the  exasperated  Pontiff  summoned  him 


to  a  Council  at  Rome, 
with  threats  of  punishment,  and  declared 


in  terrified 
is  readiness 


him  to 


A.  D. 

105K. 


fit  to  decree.    Humbert  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  Berenger.  who  signed  He  «itm» 
it,  and  confirmed  his  adherence  to  his  subscription  by  a  *  Confes- 
solemn  oath.    The  Confession  contained  the  following  pj^jjj'j,,, 
declaration  : — that  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecrti-  UaL  h7™. 
tion.  are  not  only  a  Sacrament,  but  the  real  body  and  hert. 
blood  of  Jesas  Christ,  and  that  this  body  and  blood  are 
handled  by  the  Priests,  and  partaken  by  the  people,  uot 
in  a  sacramental  sense,  but  really  and  sensibly. 

That  the  second  abj  unit  ion  of  Berenger  was  equally  He  Aguit. 
extorted  and  insincere  with  the  first,  too  soon  appeared,  r*'*!***- 
for  when  he  returned  to  France,  he  expressed  his  utmost 
detestation  of  the  Confession  which  he  had  subscribed 
at  Rome.    Alexander  II.,  the  successor  of  Nicholas,  At«u:nl.  r 
employed  expostulation  and  influence  to  induce  him  to  "  *•>;!«- 
return  from  his  apostasy,  but  as  he  was  powerfully  sup-  *°"„"(ln 
ported,  and  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  he  was  deaf  to  redan,, 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Pontiff.    Hence  the  contro-  him. 
versy  was  prolonged  during  many  years,  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Berenger  largely  increased. 

When  the  chief  antagonist  of  Berenger  was  elevated  Gregory 
to  the  Papal  chair,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  V11-  """»• 
not  neglect  a  controversy  in  which  he  had  been  so  ac- 1"0/.'11  '"m 
lively  engaged.    Yet  Gregory  VII.  displayed  a  different  0 
spirit,  as  a  moderator,  from  that  which  he  had  shown 
as  a  disputant.    He  discovered  an  impartiality  and  can- 
dour which  his  proceedings  on  other  occasions,  and  bis 
former  course  in  this  very  dispute,  gave  little  reason 
to  expect.     He  appears  to  have  entertained  a  high 
personal  esteem  lor  Berenger,  notwithstanding  their 
difference  of  opinion.  He  sent  an  order  to  him  to  repair 
to  Rome,  and  in  a  Council  which  met  there,  he  per-  Council  »t 
mitted  his  old  antagonist  to  restate  the  opinions  which 
had  been  embodied  by  Humbert  in  a  Confession  of    *  D- 
Faith.    Berenger,  therefore,  made  a  second  declaration  I078- 
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IlUtury. 


It  satisfies 

the  Pope, 
but  nut  his 
i>ltN.n»-rit». 


leWion  of 
Faith. 


confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  :  that  the  bread  laid  upon  the  altar 
Berrngcr    becomes,  after  consecration,  the  true  body  of  Christ, 
J4*'"  *       which  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  suffered  on  the  Cross, 
whoa       and  now  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  that 
the  wine  placed  upon  the  altar  becomes,  after  conse- 
cration, the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ. 

Although  this  declaration  satisfied  Gregory,  yet  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  Oerenger ;  they  contended 
that  it  was  ambiguous,  and  they  required  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  sign  another,  expressed  in  clearer  terms. 
They  added  another  demand,  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  prove  his  sincerity  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
Gregory  absolutely  refuged  this  last  demand,  and  would 
have  refused  the  first,  if  he  had  followed  his  own  judg- 
ment.   But  the  importunate  clamours  of  the  enemies  of 
A  more  de-  fierenger,  prevailed  upon  the  Pontiff  to  yield,  and  a  new 
noi,«^™  Declaration,  or  third  Confession  of  Faith  was  framed, 
prrj-areo.    This  took  a  middle  course  between  the  first  and  second, 
He  w,ri>»    and  Berenger,  iu  a  Council  at  Rome,  once  more  per- 
il third  Con-  formed  the  ceremony  of  subscribing,  and  of  confirming 
his  subscription  by  an  oath.    By  this  assent,  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe — dial  the  bread  and  wine,  by  consecra- 
tion, were  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper, 
and  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  sooner  had  Berenger  made  this  declaration,  than 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  Pontiff  with  the  most  honour- 
able testimonies  of  liberality  and  friendship.  But 
scarcely  hail  he  quitted  Rome  before  he  publicly  re- 
tracted the  declaration  which  he  had  subscribed  before 
the  Council,  and  even  wrote  an  elaborate  confutation  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  that  declaration.  The  Coun- 
cil importuned  Gregory  to  promulgate  Ecclesiastical 
censures  against  the  relapsed  heretic,  but  the  Pontiff 
seemed  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  his  inconsist- 
ency and  tergiversation.  Berenger  had  sufficient  pru- 
dence not  to  return  any  answer  to  the  bitter  invectives 
of  his  adversaries,  and  tired  with  polemics,  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  He  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Isle  of  St. 
rr  nit  to  the  Cosine,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  where  he  passed 
s'-  several  years  in  (Wing,  prayer,  and  devotion.  His  re- 
tirement was  embittered  by  a  retrospect  of  his  past  con- 
duct, and  he  submitted  to  a  severe  course  of  penance, 
with  a  hope  of  expiating  the  guilt  of  his  repeated  perju- 
ries. The  memory  of  his  failings  was  obliterated  in  the 
minds  of  his  numerous  followers,*  and  they  retained  only 
the  deep  impression  of  his  extraordinary  "sanctity.  The 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  long  continued  to 
honour  bis  name  by  a  procession  to  the  Isle  of  St, 
C'osme,  where  they  performed  a  solemn  service  at  hiB 
tomb. 

Of  his  Works  there  are  extant  some  Epistles ;  three 
Formularies  of  his  belief  concerning  the  Eucharist ; 
Disputation  with  Lanfranc  on  the  Corporal  Pretence ; 
a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse ;  and  several  minor 
tracts. 

Life  of  Berenger  iu  the  Works  of  Hildebert,  Arch- 
deacon of  M  on* ;  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  viii.  p.  197  ; 
Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  sacc.  xi.  sec.  8  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
torn.  ii.  p.  130. 

•  Hi*  duciple  sod  biographer,  Hddebert,  honoured  hu  memory 
by  an  epitaph,  of  which  the  following  linen  are  the  conclusion : 
Vir  vrri  taftetu,  rt  fartr  bralut  ah  umm  ; 

Qw  certot  ummtf,  carport  dtiat  tntmam. 
Poti  obUum  nmm  tecum,  tecum  reoutr$cam  : 
Aeejtat  me&or  tart  mta,  torte  mi. 
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LANFRANC.  ^ 

ou.  *.  u.  108S. 

This  antagonist  of  Berenger  was  an  Italian  by  birth, 
ami  received  bis  education  in  his  native  Country but  is  t,c'  " 
early  youth  he  transplanted  himself  into  Normandy. 
He  embraced  a  Monastic  life,  but  quitted  it  in  const. 
quence  of  having  obtained  the  favour  of  Duke  Wil-un 
liam.    When  this  Prince  made  his  successful  detent 
on  England,  Lanfranc   accompanied  him,  and  mn**"/.. 
the  prime  adviser  of  the  Conqueror  in  Ecclesiastic*!  ™* ,y 
affairs.    Bet  ore  a  year  was  expired  from  the  comment*-^ 
ment  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  there  was  not  an  indivi- 
dual remaining  in  any  high  station  in  the  Church  who 
was  hostile  to  it ;  and  Stigand  having  rendered  himself 
particularly  obnoxious,  was  deposed.    William  had  twites 
hesitation  in  conferring  the  vacant  Primacv  on  Lanfcuie.  ■•■*>,  . 

The  election  and  consecration  of  this  Italian  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury,  were  both  remarkable  and  solemn.   He  1 ' 
was  first  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  afir/r 
this  capitular  election,  the  choice  was  ratified  by  Ih^* 
Clergy  and  Nobility  at  the  Royal  Court    He  was  theta,,. 
consecrated  at  the  metropouttcal  Church,  at  which  are  a* 
mony  all  the  Bishops  of  England  attended  in  person, 
or  if  absent  excused  themselves  by  lettera.    Being  tow 
possessed  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English  Church, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  complaining  of  the  arduou 
burthen  which  his  office  imposed  on  him,  and  preferred 
to  his  Sovereign  a  request  which  he  knew  would  bt 
refused,  of  being  permitted  to  retire  to  a  Monastery. 

The  English  Bishops  cheerfully  recognised  his  autho-  n^o 
rity,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  the  Archbishop  of""3 
York,  who  made  an  ineffectual  struggle  for  indepet-^* 
dence,  if  not  lor  precedency.    The  quarrel  between  the  tt^ 
two  Archbishops  was  compromised  for  a  time,  and  they  pot 
set  out  together  lor  Rome,  accompanied  by  Remigius, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Lanfranc  was  received  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect ;  but  the  two  other  Prelates, 
though  their  first  reception  was  civil,  were  deposed  on 
account  of  6ome  canonical  objections.  Lanfranc,  it  is  mid, 
made  use  of  his  interest  in  their  favour,  and  hwing 
thus  obtained  a  claim  on  their  gratitude,  he 
to  get  the  Pope  to  decide  the  controversy 
the  canonical  obedience  due  from  the  See  of  York  to 
Canterbury.    The  Pontiff  prudently  declined  to  inter- 
fere, and  it  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Kinj 
England.    On  a  full  hearing  of  the  matter  in  iheprMk" 
sence  of  most  of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  it  was  dew**--^ 
mined  that  the  Primacy  was  rightly  vested  in  the  See  of 
Canterbury ;  that  the  Archbisltops  of  York  should  be 
obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  It 
at  their  consecration ;  that  on  the  death  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York  should 
repair  to  that  City,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop 
of  the  Province  should  assist  at  the  consecration  of  uV 
new  Archbishop.    The  Archbishop  of  York  was  still  u 
retain  his  title  of  Metropolitan,  but  he  and  his  Suffrair-1"' 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  Synods  convened  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  be  governed  byhs 
directions. 

The  dispute  being  thus  ended,  Lanfranc'a  first  Epistles 
to  the  Pope  were  replete  with  adulation,  and  be  »tnN^* 
joined  the  Pope  in  a  design  of  dispossessing  the  Cube-^. 
dral  Monks  and  placing  secular  Canons  in  their  room 
Yet  he  soon  altered  his  policy,  and  took  part  with  dx  IV 
King  against  the  usurpations  of  the  See  of  Hoaw. 
When  Hildebrand  ascended  the  Papal  chair,  be  relied 
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on  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  Lanfranc  in  his 
ambitious  designs.  He  sent  a  confidential  messenger 
to  tbe  English  Primate,  notifying  his  accession  to  the 
Popedom,  and  communicating  some  secret  counsels. 
He  urged  his  former  friend  to  come  to  Rome,  but  Lan- 
franc would  not  leave  England ;  and  when  solicitation 
was  changed  into  tint  language  of  command,  the  Arch- 
bishop not  only  refused  to  go,  but  accompanied  the 
refusal  with  a  denial  of  the  Papal  authority. 

When  William  nobly  refused  to  render  fealty  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  Gregory,  supposing  that  bis  repulse  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  advice  of  Lanfranc,  again 
issued  a  peremptory  mandate  summoning  the  Arch- 
bishop to  his  Capital.  But  the  English  Primate  steadily 
resisted  the  Roman  Pontiff,  answering  that  his  Sovereign 
would  not  permit  him  to  leave  England,  and  that  it  was 
against  tbe  laws  of  the  Country  for  any  subject  to  de- 
part the  Kingdom  without  the  Royal  permission. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  William,  Lanfranc  cooperated 
in  the  designs  of  his  master,  and  appears  to  have  been 
equally  careful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  righto 
of  the  English  Church.  As  soon  as  the  Conqueror  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  death,  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter 
to  Lanfranc,  earnestly  recommending  the  succession  of 
his  second  son  to  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  sword.  Lanfranc  obeyed  the  last  injunction  of  his 
master,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  Pri- 
mate, the  English  nation  would  have  placed  the  Crown 
on  the  head  of  Robert,  the  rightful  heir. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
were  employed  in  subduiug  the  Normans  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  brother.  The  English  who  had  assisted 
him  expected  protection,  if  not  favour,  but  their  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  their  condition  was  rendered 
insupportable.  Lanfranc,  in  terms  of  respectful  firmness, 
remonstrated  with  the  King  on  his  falsehood  and  ingra- 
titude ;  but  by  his  honesty  he  drew  on  himself  the  resent- 
ment of  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  to  supreme  power. 
Rufus,  in  an  angry  tone,  and  with  an  oath,  asked 
the  Primate  whether  he  thought  it  possible  for  a  King 
always  to  keep  his  faith  ?  From  this  time  Lanfranc  was 
used  with  distrust  and  discourtesy,  and  mortified  at  tbe 
conduct  of  a  Prince  whom  he  had  placed  over  the  nation, 
he  shortly  died,  lamented  by  both  parties. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  tbe  lite  of  Lanfranc  was 
passed  in  the  administration  of  public  atfairs,  yet  his 
literary  attainments  were  considerable  for  his  Age. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers, 
and  with  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  His  style  is 
neither  figurative  nor  florid,  but  plain  and  expressive, 
and  his  materials  are  well  arranged.  His  two  chief 
Works  are  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle*  of  St.  Paul 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Corporal  Pretence  against  Beren- 
ger.  His  entire  Works  were  edited  by  Ducher,  folio, 
Paris,  164S. 

Hut.  Lit.  de  Prance,  torn.  viii.  p.  260.  Cave,  HuL 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  147  Godwin,  de  Praxulibut,  vi.  Collier, 
Eccl.  HuL  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  260—263. 

HILDEBERT. 

OB.  A.  D.  1132, 

was  Archbishop  of  Tours,  a  Philosopher  and  Poet,  as  well 
us  a  Divine.    He  was  a  man  of  respectable  learning,  the 


follower  of  Berenger,  and  therefore  not  fairly  treated  by  Het*»i«  «f 
the  Historians  of  the  Romish  Church.  His  Works  were  *«Xlth 
edited  by  the  Benedictine  Monks  at  Paris,  fol.  1708,  ^tuO- 
with  the  Notes  of  Beaugendre. 
Cave,  HuL  Lit.  loin.  ii.  p.  161. 

GREGORY  VII. 

OB.  A.  B.  1088. 

The  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  cannot  be 
more  properly  closed  than  with  that  Pontiff  from  Whom 
the  Xlth  Century  is  denominated.  Of  his  writings 
there  sre  extant  ten  Books  of  Epulln,  Condi,  torn.  x. 
p.  6—306 ;  an  Expotition  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalnu,  though  this  has  been  ascribed  to  another  Gre- 
gory ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  151.  Vid.  Hen.  Wharton, 
Auct.  ad  HuL  DogmaL  Cl.  Umrii,  p.  105. 
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HERESIES  OF  THE  Xlih  CENTURY. 

No  Sect  worthy  of  notice  had  its  origin  in  this  On-  No  »«« 
tury,  8nd  the  state  of  the  ancient  Heresies  suffered  no  Sec- 
material  change.    The  Paulicians,  either  from  a  desire  P»ulic  *..» 
of  propagating  their  opinions  or  of  emancipating  them-  fir»« »«"!« 
selves  from  the  Grecian  yoke,  now  formed  settlements  in  iu  K"™!*' 
Europe.    They  first  migrated  into  Italy,  whence,  in 
process  of  time,  they  sent  colonies  into  many  of  the 
European  States.    Many  of  them  led  a  wandering 
life  in  Germany  and  France,  where  they  gained  the 
veneration  of  the  multitude.    In  Italy  they  were  called 
Paterini  and  Cathari ;  in  France  they  had  the  appella- 
tion of  Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Albig  in  Upper 
Languedoc.  and  of  Publicans,  that  term  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  their  first  name.    The  first  Religious  assembly 
which  the  Paulicians  formed  in  Europe,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Orleans.    An  Italian  lady 
was  at  its  head,  and  twelve  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Orleans  were  its  principal  members.    The  character  of 
these  people  differed  from  the  other  Paulicians,  their 
tenet!)  approaching-  to  Mysticism,  and  tbe  same  observa- 
tion will  apply  to  another  branch  of  the  Paulician  Sect, 
converted  from  their  errors  by  Gerhard  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray. 

In  this  Century  a  controversy  arose  of  a  subtle  and  Coatro- 
diflkult  nature,  begun  by  Rosellinua.  a  Canon  of  Com-  s*n1  "( 
piegne.   This  Theologian  maintained  that  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  the  Son  became  incar- 
nate ;  and  when  it  was  objected  that  this  doctrine  led  to 
Tritheism,  he  answered  that  the  existence  of  Three  Gods 
might  be  asserted  with  truth,  whatever  harshness  there 
might  be  in  the  mode  of  expression.    He  was  obliged  He  i»  cam 
to  retract  this  tenet  by  a  Council  at  Soissons.  but  he  p*"*'' «» 
resumed  it  when  the  Council  was  dismissed.    Persecu-  ninc1- 
tion  drove  him  to  England,  where  he  propagated  dan-  Hi,  -MUr 
gerous  tenets  of  another  kind ;  and  when  he  was  ba-  day., 
nished  thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
the  former  Tritheistic  dispute.    After  encountering 
many  persecutions,  he  retired  to  Aquitaine,  where  he 
gained  universal  esteem,  and  passed  the  conclusion  of 
his  days  in  tranquillity." 

•  Ht$t.  Lit.  dt  Frmr*,  turn.  ix.  [>.  358. 
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Having  followed  out  the  Annals  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  commencement  of  those  expeditions,  in  which  the 
martial  and  fanatical  ardour  of  the  European  nations 
was  precipitated  and  exhausted  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  we  approach  a  new  and  memorable  series  of 
events :  the  most  stupendous  which  the  Universe  had 
witnessed,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  Reli- 
gion and  Power.  To  this  interesting  Period,  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter, — filling  in  duration  just  two  hun- 
dred years. — several  properties  conspired  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar and  determinate  character.  It  began  and  ended 
with  the  sudden  developement,  and  with  the  slow  but 
total  extinction,  of  a  single  mighty  passion  in  the  rude 
European  mind.  It  presented  the  first  example  of  com- 
bined and  continuous  action  for  a  common  object  among 
those  nations  of  Barbarian  origin,  who  had  founded  the 
modern  Monarchies  of  Europe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  It  threw,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  Gothic  and  Mohammedan  conquests, 
the  powers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  World  into  for- 
mal and  general  collision ;  and  it  witnessed  and  tried, 
on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  embattled  cause 
of  Christendom  and  Islam.  Nor  is  there  wanting,  in 
the  internal  fortunes  of  each  of  the  European  King- 
doms, some  remarkable  consummation  which  may  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  is  accurately  defined,  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  Period  of  History.  Whatever  share 
of  influence  we  may  with  different  Writers  concede  or 
deny  to  the  operation  of  one  common  cause,  the  triumph 
of  Royal  authority  over  Feudalism  in  France ;  the  secure 
foundation  of  the  Constitutional  System  in  England  ;  the 
completion  of  the  Aristocratic  and  Municipal  liberties  of 
the  Imperial  Germanic  body  ;  the  victorious  extension 
of  the  Christian  Monarchies  of  Spain  from  the  Ehro  to 
tbeGuadalquiver ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  commerce  and 
freedom  in  the  Italian  Republics  ;  and  the  gradual  ele- 
vation of  the  Papal  Power  to  its  meridian  grandeur ;  are 
all  at  least  strictly  contained  in  the  order  of  time,  within 
the  same  exact  Period  of  two  Centuries  which  was  filled 
with  the  great  simultaneous  episode  of  The  Crusades. 

The  predisposing  circumstances  which  led  to  those 
famous  enterprises,  and  thereby  impressed  such  singular 
features  on  the  History  of  the  Period  before  us,  arc  to 
be  sought  rather  in  the  general  aspect  and  feelings  of 
Society  during  the  Ages  immediately  antecedent,  than 
in  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  events.  Amidst  the 
lawless  violence  which  preceded  and  attended  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Feudal  System,  the  voice  of  Religion  could 
seldom  be  heard  above  the  perpetual  din  of  armed 
bb4 
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rapine  ;  and  her  influence,  instead  of  being  babituiHr  Tlrfi* 
exercised  over  the  consciences  of  men,  was  frit  only  with  fa** 
startling  remorse  in  some  brief  interval  of  sickness  or  is-  '"T 
l&mity.    Then,  the  rude  and  superstitious  warrior.  wiS  '* 
the  same  untrmpered  energy  of  passion,  was  prepared  !> 
rush  at  once  from  the  perpetration  of  atrocious  crime  to  t 
seek  its  atonement  in  exercises  of  the  severest  penaiicr  , 
Equally  among  Churchmen  and  Laity,  the  devotional 
spirit  of  the  times,  such  as  it  wa«.  knew  no  other  mode 
of  reconcilement  with  offended  Heaven,  than  ia  the*: 
acts  of  mortification.    But  if  mnuy  sought  to  ttfuCt 
their  guilt  in  the  passive  austerities  of  the  Cloi-ter,  ilww 
more  congenial  to  the  restless  and  enterprising  character, 
which  marked  the  Northern  mind,  to  embrace  the  en- 
counter with  fatigue  and  peril,  as  the  surest  test  mil 
the  most  acceptable  tribute  of  repentant  faith.  The  Ro- 
mish Clergy,  therefore,  probably  only  indulged  instead 
of  creating  a  popular  inclination,  when,  in  the  Vlllth 
and  IXth  Centuries,  they  began  »o  commute  the  more 
ancient  penances  enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 
for  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  the  shrines  of  various  Saiab. 
and  above  all  to  Jerusalem.    The  desire  of  visiting  the  Kf» 
places  on  which  celebrated  events  have  occurred, 
indeed,  a  curiosity  too  deeply  implanted  in  our 
to  belong  to  any  particular  time  or  condition  of  Mia; 
but  the  associations  connected  with  the  hallowed  scene 
of  Human  Redemption  were  calculated  to  sanctify  this 
feeling  with  peculiar  interest,  and  had  rendered  joar- 
nies  to  Jerusalem  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  ear- 
liest Ages  of  Christianity.    When  this  practice  was  aw- 
municated  to  the  Gothic  nations,  the  love  of  pilgrimages 
gradually  became  almost  a  universal  passion ;  and  though 
its  objects  were  deformed  by  the  grossness  of  supersti- 
tion, and  its  course  much  diverted  to  Rome  itself  an.1 
to  those  shrines  in  different  Countries  at  which  pretended 
miracles  were  wrought,  especially  that  of  Su  James  si 
Compostella,*  in  Spain,  the  stream  of  mistaken  yet  sin- 
cere devotion   continued  to  set  steadily  towards  the 
shores  of  Palestine. 

But  the  impulse  which,  above  all  others,  had  s  ltr-£j«^ 
dencv  to  increase  the  ardour  for  piltrrirrmees,  aiose  from  "?  -j, 
a  growing  belief,  early  in  the  Xth  Century,  that  the  euii  ■ 
of  the  World  was  at  hand.  It  was  imagined  that  fo^a** 
thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  would  b«ii^ 
speedily  be  fulfilled  ;  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  ap-  Bj* 
proached  ;  and  that  the  terrors  of  the  last  Judgment 

•  Fur  »ume  account  of  th»  circum«t»ncc»  which  ipv»  erleWf 
to  the  ahruic  of  Si.  Jams*  at  CompoalelU,  Tab  u.  438  of 
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Vasakey.  would  immediately  follow."  In  proportion  as  this  erro- 
neous interpretation  «*f  Sacred  Prophecy  gained  wider 
credence,  the  Western  World  became  violently  agitated 
with  fearful  forebodings  of  the  destruction  which  awaited 
the  Earth ;  every  delusive  form  of  propitiation  for  sin  in 
penance  and  pilgrimage  was  eagerly  embraced  ;  and  as 
it  was  concluded  that  to  visit  the  scenes  of  Redemption 
was  both  a  meritorious  and  a  preservative  act,  multitudes 
annually  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  to  revive  and  recover 
those  hopes  of  salvation  which  withered  under  the  re- 
membrance of  habitual  guilt.  When  an  expedient  so 
quieting  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  a  state  of  Society 
equally  fruitful  of  crime  and  superstition,  had  once  been 
discovered,  inducements  were  not  wanting  for  its  repe- 
tition ;  and  the  custom  surpassed  and  survived  iis  original 
impulse  and  occasion.  Throughout  the  Xth  and  XI ill 
Centuries,  the  passion  for  pilgrimages  was  ever  on  the 
increase  ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  a  single  company  which 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  about  the  middle  of  the 
latter  Age,  that  its  numbers  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
thousand  persons. t 

Foremost  among  the  devotees,  as  among  the  warriors 
of  the  times,  were  the  Normans.  That  singular  and 
high  spirited  People,  in  every  respect  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  Barbarian  races,  had  no  sooner  liecome 
converts  to  Christianity,  than  they  strangely  infused  into 
their  Religious  profession  the  same  wild  and  enthusiastic 
temper,  the  same  ardour  for  adventurous  enterprise, 
which  had  distinguished  their  Pagan  career.  The 
conquest  of  Southern  Italy,  which  originated  entirely  in 
the  casual  return  of  their  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Laud 
through  that  theatre  of  Saracen  warfare,!  is  in  itself  a 
striking  memorial  both  of  their  addiction  to  such 
Religious  journeyings,  and  of  the  equal  readiness  for 
either  devout  or  martial  achievement  by  which  they  were 
animated.  Traversing  Italy  in  the  route  between  their 
own  land  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  which  communi- 
cated with  Palestine,  in  small  but  well-armed  bands,  the 
Norman  pilgrims  were  prepared  alike  either  to  crave 
hospitality  in  the  blessed  name  of  the  Cross,  or  to  force 
(heir  way  at  the  point  of  the  lance.  Their  victorious 
establishment  in  Italy  tended  to  increase  their  intercourse 
with  the  East ;  their  daring  assaults  upon  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  though  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  attest 
their  undiminished  thirst  of  enterprise;  and  we  shall 
find  the  sons  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  the  Sicilies 
and  England  figuring  among  the  chief  promoters  and 
warriors  of  the  First  Crusade. 

Such  a  union  of  Religious  and  martial  ardour,  how- 
ferity,  ever,  was  by  no  mean.*  confined  to  the  Normans ;  and 
the  Xlth  Century  was  marked,  throughout  Western 
Europe,  by  the  general  expansion  of  a  spirit,  of  which 
the  organized  result  may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
active  and  powerful  causes  of  the  Crusades.  This  was 
the  institution  of  Chivalry.  The  rude  origin  of  a  state 
of  manners  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  so  restricted 
to  the  descendants  of  the  great  Northern  Racc,§  is 


*  CArom.  Guil.  Godelli,  (io  Hecurti  aVt  Historic**  Fr*nrai$t 
Ml.  x.)  p.  262.  lie  Vic  et  de  Vaisette,  Hul.  <it  iMifueJoc,  vol.  ii. 
0.66— 117,  &c 

At  Robertson  has  remarked,  (Hi*,  of  CW«  V.  vol.  i.  note  13.) 
areen  many  of  the  Charier*  of  th«  Xrh  Century  hare  fur  preamble, 
"  Appropm/ueuilr  mu*4i  lermimo,"  &c. 

f  lagulfiu,  Hutona,  p.  903,  904 

I  Leo  Oatiensos,  CArax.  !>hn  Cauin,  lib  ii.  c.  37.  Gbaiioae, 
Jttorm  iH  Kapoti,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

t  Th*  want  of  all  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  in  the 
manneri  and  sentiments  of  Classical  Antiquity  is  no  obvious,  that  it 


obviously  to  be  found  in  those  ceremonies  which,  among 
their  ancestors  in  the  German  forests,*  attended  the 
assumption  of  arms  by  the  youthful  warrior.  In 
quent  Ages  the  same  forms  of  martial  investiture,  with 
little  addition  or  variation,  were  preserved  among  the 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  perpetuated  in 
every  Kingdom  which  they  had  founded.  In  the  Lom- 
bard Annals  ;  in  a  recorded  Act.  as  well  as  occasionally 
in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  our  own  Saxon  Eia  ;  are  to  be  found  sufficient 
evidencet  of  a  common  pnu  lice  in  the  ceremonial  inves- 
titure of  Knighthood.  We  may  here  overleap  the  chain 
of  circumstunccs  which,  in  later  connection  with  Feudal 
and  Social  obligations,  imparted  to  the  spirit  of  Chivalry, 
which  in  the  outset  was  only  essentially  martial,  its 
more  graceful  virtues  of  loyalty  and  honour,  courtesy 
and  benevolence,  generosity  to  enemies,  protection  to 
the  feeble  and  the  oppressed,  and  respectful  tenderness  to 
Woman.  To  trace  the  growth  of  these  beautiful  attri- 
butes of  Chivalry,  as  a  Moral  and  Social  system,  belnugj 
not  to  our  present  inquiry  ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  notice 
in  this  place  that  admixture  of  Religious  ideas  and  duties 
with  a  military  institution,  which  converted  it  into  a 
ready  engine  of  superstitious  excitement,  and  singularly 
dispose!  the  public  mind  of  Europe  for  any  enterprise 
of  fanatical  warfare. 

The  exact  epoch  at  which  Chivalry  acquired  a  Reli- 
gious character,  it  is  neither  easy,  nor  >b  it  material,  to 
ascertain.    In  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  his 

might  Mem  a  work  uf  supererogation  to  insist  on  the  fact :  if  an 
accomplished  modem  Writer  (llallam,  iMtlie  Agft,  vol.  iii.  i>.  461.) 
had  aut,  in  rather  an  elaborate  |aiu^,  cited  the  Achillea  of  Homer 
as  a  beautiful  portraiture  of  the  Chivalnc  character  "  in  it.  in 
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era!  form.**  On  this  position  it  may,  in  the  find  place,  be  re- 
Red  aa  singular,  that  Mr.  Haltam  ahould  number  "  a  calm  in- 


(hfferenco  to  the  cause  in  which  he  waa  engaged*'  among  the 
qualities  of  the  Homeric  hero,  aa  suggesting  a  parallel  with  the 
Knightly  character;  of  which  enthusiastic  and  loyal  devotion  in 
enterprise  formed  the  peculiar  attribute*.  In  the  next  place,  the 
resentment  of  Achillea  for  the  loss  of  Bnseis  merely  aa  his  captured 
propert*t  ia  utterly  repugnant  to  that  principle  of  respectful  ido. 
laliy  tur  the  Fair,  which  every  true  Knight  ctu  rinlmd  as  uu  indis. 
penaable  article  in  hia  need  of  love  and  honuur.  In  fact,  the  moat 
irreconcilable  distinction  between  the  manner*  of  the  CUuaical  and 
Gothic  Age*  reata,  aa  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  on 
the  totally  opposite  estimation  of  Woman.  Finally,  the  conduct  < .( 
Achilles,  both  in  suffering  the  inferior  herd  of  Greeks  to  strike  tlisat 
corpse  of  Hector,  and  ia  dragging  the  lifeless  body  of  his  noble  ai  d 
fallen  anlagcnist  at  his  chanot  wheels,  would  have  been  held  utterly 
abhorrent  from  Chivulric  ideas  of  courteay  ;  and  Mr.  Haltam,  a  few 
pages  further  on,  has  quoted  a  passage  from  a  Chronicler  of  the 
XII  1th  Century,  which  denounce*  the  act  of  insulting  the  dead  body 
of  an  enemy  u*  the  lowest  depth  of  infamy.  Thus  altogether,  to 
aay  nothing  of  the  absence  of  that  dedication  of  the  aw  on!  to  the 
cause  of  Heaven,  which,  mistaken  a«  it  wm,  gave  a  Religions  im- 
pression to  the  Knightly  character,  the  portraiture  of  Achilles  is 
com|detely  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  hnalty,  devotedncss  to 
Woman,  and  courtesy  to  enemies,  which  Mr.  Haltam  himself  justly 
specifies  as  virtues  essential  to  Chivalry.  That  lofty  energy  uf  the 
soul,  which  is  inspired  by  contempt  of  death  and  thirst  forglorv,  and 
displayed  in  danug  and  magnanimous  achievement,  constitutes 
indeed,  the  vit.»l  essence  of  Hritnsin  under  every  form  of  Society  : 
but  into  this  lr,es[iring  uf  jction,  common  to  the  Greciau  and  the 
Gothic  warrior,  it  waa  the  singular  peculiarity  of  the  Chivalric 
apirit.to  lufnae  the  triple  iiicei'liseanil  sentiment  uf  Religious, Social, 
and  Amatoiy  obligation  ;  uud  instead  of  sustaining  the  parallel 
suggested,  the  Homeric  representation,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
nntive  sublimity  of  conception,  might,  with  more  propriety,  ha 
selected  for  a  anfficient  example  of  the  contrast  between  the  Heroic 
character  in  the  two  great  Romantic  Ages  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
World. 

*  Tacitus,  De  Mart  but  Grrmanorim,  e.  IX 
f  Paulua  Diaconns,  De  U'rtit  LangobartL  c.  23,  24. 
Xjaa-anci  Pu,  aaf  Ann.  7SH.    MaLnsbury,  lib.  ii.  e.  2. 
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Empire  at  least,  the  form  of  Knightly  investiture  was 
certainly  unattended  by  any  vows  or  Ecclesiastical  cere- 
monies.*  But  in  the  XI  eh  Century  it  had  become  com- 
mon to  invoke  the  aid  of  Religion  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  Knight ;  his  sword  was  laid  on  the  altar,  blessed, 
and  even  some  times  girded  to  his  side,  by  the  Priest ; 
and  his  solemn  vow  dedicated  its  use  to  the  service  of 
Heaven,  in  (lie  special  defence  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  general  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 
The  more  complete  conversion  of  the  whole  process  of 
investiture  into  a  Religious  ceremonial ;  the  previous 
vigils,  confession,  prayer,  and  receipt  of  the  Sacrament ; 
the  bath  and  (he  robe  of  white  linen,  as  emblems  of 
purification,  all  those  preparations,  in  short,  by  which 
the  entrance  into  the  Knightly,  was  designedly  assimi- 
latinl  to  that  into  the  Monastic  profession,  formed  the 
growth  of  rather  later  limes.f  But  there  is  abundant 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  Church,  before  the  Crusades, 
in  infusing  some  Religious  principle  into  the  martial 
spirit  of  Chivalry.^  For  this,  justice  has  scarcely  been 
extended  to  the  motives  of  the  Romish  Clergy  by  defer- 
ent classes  of  Writer*,  who,  whether  from  indignation  at 
the  real  corruptions  of  that  Church,  or  from  hostility  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  itself,  can  discover  only  unmingled 
evil  in  the  Ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  apart  from  the  lower  and  more  interested  purpose, 
in  itself  surely  not  unjustifiable,  of  converting  the  mar- 
tial temper  of  lawless  communities  into  a  means  of 
defence  for  the  Church:  the  Clergy  of  the  Xlth  Century 
appear  to  have  laboured  with  a  zeal  and  sincerity  above 
suspicion,  in  mitigating  a  spirit  which  they  could  not 
subdue.  Their  effort*  to  soften  the  ferocity  and  har- 
monize the  feelings  of  the  limes  by  their  reprobation 
of  private  wars,  and  judicial  combats,  have  been  already 
observed  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in 
covering  the  ceremonies  of  Chivalry  with  the  sanction 
of  Religion,  their  policy  was  originally  animated  by  a 
principle  equally  praiseworthy.  In  the  same  Knightly 
vows  which  they  demanded  or  registered  at  the  Altar, 
engagements  to  abstain  from  secret  perfidy  and  open 
wrong,  to  shield  the  oppressed,  and  to  do  justice  to  all 
Christian  men,  were  at  least  mingled  with  the  obligation 
of  fidelity  and  protection  to  the  Church  itseit.  The 
ultimate  extension  of  these  pledges  into  the  imaginary 


and  Crusading  madness  of  (fceXth  aod  Xlth  Centoric*  T 
but  the  influence  of  a  crafty  system  of  Ecclesiastical 
policy,  attribute  to  the  Clergy  a  far  greater  supenority  >-v 
of  intellect  over  the  spirit  of  their  Age  than  tbey  sum. 
rently  possessed,  only  to  fix  (be  deeper  stigma  upon  thr 
ubusc  of  their  power.  It  is  not  only  more  probable  in 
itself,  but  more  consistent  with  Historical  evidence,  is 
conclude  that  they  were  fervtntly  imbued  with  the  fana- 
ticism which  they  are  accused  of  having  coolly 
a  vast  number  of  Prelates  and  inferior 
shared  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  pilgrimages  and  Cru- 
sades ;  and  the  sincerity  of  tin  preachers  and  the  war- 
riors of  (hose  expeditions  must  in  general  be  tried  bt 
the  same  standard  of  mistaken  enthusiasm,  In  even 
sense,  indeed,  it  was  the  union  of  Religious  and  martial 
principles,  first  effected  in  the  Chivalric  institution, 
which  prepared  and  prolonged  the  fanatical  madDewrf 
Europe  :  the  profession  of  arm*  became  hallowed  by  tu 
presumed  dedication  to  the  service  of  Heaven;  andw 
may  therefore  enlarge  on  the  definition  of  a  crlebnmi 
Writer,  in  pronouncing  Chivalry  u>  have  been  at  m 


both  a  principal  cause  and  an  i 
the  Crusades." 

Such,  then,  through  the  united  influence  of  maruil^*^ 
and  superstitious  feelings,  were  the  circumstances  waci i 
prctiis|io«ed  tlie  nations  of  Western  Europe  for  any  «• 
terprise  of  fanatical  warfare.    Tbe  immediate  occasion 
of  the  (  rusades  must  be  related  in  retrospect  to  the  fa..  1 
of  Jerusalem,  and  tbe  attains  of  both  the  Byzantine  ami  'I* 
Mohammedan  Empires.    During  a  long  interval  «f 
above  four  Centuries,  between  its  capture  bv  Omar,  and 
by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  Jerusalem  had  shared  tbe  vicis- 
situdes of  Saracen  revolution  ;  nod  the  treatment  both 
of  its  Christian  inhabitants  and  of  the  pilgrims  wb* 
thronged  to  its  sacred  places,  was  variously  affected  bj 
the  temper  of  its  Musulman  Lords.    After  the  feral.  r» 
spirit  of  intolerance,  which  animated  the  Saracen*  isivu 
their  early  career  of  proselyting  conquest,  had  subsided,'^ 
and  during  the  more  tranquil  period  of  the  Kbalifau, 
no  obstacle  was  opposed  cither  lo  the  exercise  of  worshif 
by  residents,  or  to  tbe  resort  of  devout  strangers.  Tbe 
spot  which  tradition  had  assigned  to  the  Holy  Sepnlckw, 
together  with  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  orifinaij 
built  by  Cons tanti ne  the  Great.t  were  left  in  possesion  ot 


dutv  of  warring  to  the  utterance  against  all  Infidels,  was    the  Christians  ;  and  satisfied  with  the  exaction  of  a  snail 

tribute  from  every  inhabitant  and  pilgrim,  the  Sancfli 
Governors  even  encouraged  the  periodical  increase  of 
population  which  swelled  their  revenues.  The  reign  ot 
Haroun  Al  Raschid  was  especially  marked  as  a  Period 
of  undisturbed  communication  between  the  Latin  world 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  transmission  of  the  keys  a1 


indeed  as  incompatible  with  the  generally  peaceful  designs 
of  the  Clergy,  as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  genuine 
precept  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  a  Period  so  turbulent  that 
even  the  ordinary  social  virtues  could  be  no  better  ex- 
ercised and  protected  than  at  the  sword's  point,  a 
warlike  and  ignorant  race  passed,  by  an  easy  and  obvious 


transition,  into  the  monstrous  error  of  believing,  that  the    the  city  to  Charlemagne  by  that  Khalif,  though  assured!; 


H/U£rtf*S  of 


sincerity  of  their  Faith  and  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth 
were  to  be  proven  and  upheld  by  the  same  carnal 
weapon. 

This  doctrine  was  too  congenial  both  to  the  fierce 
manners  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Laity  to  need 
the  suggestions  of  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Order  for  its  excite- 
ment ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  Clergy 
directed  or  merely  shared  and  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
limes.    They  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  pilgrimizing 


•  Fxla  ImUk.  Pi,,  «Ai  mpra. 
t  Du  tang*.  Qlot*anmm  in  m.  Arma,  MUn,  &c. 
t  Du  Cantfe,  m  v. 


not  designed  as  a  surrender  of  its  sovereignty,  wi*  •» 
elegant  expression  of  esteem  for  the  Emperor  of 
Western  Christians,  and  a  pledge  of  secure  access  (or 
his  subjects  J 

When,  in  the  Xth  Century,  Jerusalem  fell  under  lit  ^ 
dominion  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifa  of  Egypt,  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  was  equally  protected  by  tbe  g^-i 
first  two  Princes  of  that  Dynasty,  who  were  not  insen- 
sible to  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
same  Beets  which  conveyed  these  devout 


t  Vide  p.  276  . 


*  Gibbon,  Dtettne  and  Fait,  tft.  vol  xi.  p.  41 
t  Kuwhiiis,  m  fUi  Contlamta.  lib.  ui.  c-  25. 
t  Kiruihuti  r,la  Con/,  Magtu,  p.  IW— 81 

,  (Grata  On  f>rr  Froxm,)  p.  630. 
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Hiiofy.  But  when  the  phrensy  of  Uakem,  the  third  Fa ti mite 
v/w'  Khalif,  as  we  hate  already  observed,*  instigated  him  to 
destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  to  injure,  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  and  the  rock  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  horrors 
of  a  Persecution  which  he  at  the  tame  time  inflicted  on  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  interrupted  the  devotional  visits 
of  their  Western  brethren  ;  and  the  report  of  his  sacri- 
legious tyranny  first  excited  that  indignation  of  the 
hct'hrS-  Latin  World  at  the  possession  and  profanation  of  the 
M  liv  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Infidels,  which  afterwards  burst  into 
Um.  action  with  an  energy  so  tremendous.  Before  the  insti- 
tutions of  Chivalry  were  sufficiently  matured  to  feed  this 
kindling  spirit,  the  death  of  Hakem,  and  the  return  of 
his  successors  to  a  more  tolerant  policy,  again  opened 
the  shores  of  Palestine  to  the  devotion  of  Europe ; 
tlie  Church  of  the  Resurrection  rose  from  iu  ruins ;  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  repaired ;  and  th«  custom  of  pil- 
grimage, stimulated  by  its  temporary  repression,  was 
renewed  with  tenfold  ardour.  An  immense  tide  of  im- 
putation flowed  from  every  Western  Country  towards 
Jerusalem ;  and,  in  the  language  of  a  contemporary 
Chronicler,  the  innumerable  multitude  of  pilgrims  com- 
prehended the  lowest  and  middle  orders  of  the  people, 
Counts,  Princes,  and  dignified  Prelates,  and  even  women, 
as  well  of  noble  as  of  poorer  condition^ 

During  the  remaining  period  of  the  Falimite  domi- 
nion in  Palestine,  these  pious  visitants  continued  to 
experience  from  the  Musulman  tyrants  of  the  land,  in 
the  alternations  of  policy  and  caprice,  just  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  encourage  their  concourse,  with  abundant 
injuries  to  exasperate  that  desire  of  vengeance  which 
they  communicated  to  the  whole  Western  World.  Pre- 
cisely when  this  feeling,  nourished  by  the  general  pre- 
dispositions in  the  social  state  of  Europe  to  which  w« 
have  referred,  had  acquired  full  strength,  it  was  forced 
into  impetuous  action  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent 
vicissitudes  of  revolution,  to  which  Asia  in  every  Age 
of  her  History  has  been  subject.  In  their  rapid  career 
of  conquest,  the  Scljukian  Turks,  in  an  uncertain  year 
towards  the  close  of  the  Xlth  Century,  became  the  mas- 
ters of  Palestine  *  Those  recent  and  fierce  converts  to 
I4amism,  appearing  as  the  champions  of  the  Abassidan 
Khalifs  of  Bagdad,  were  animated  with  equal  hatred 
against  the  Fatimite  possessors  and  the  Christian  tribu- 
taries of  Palestine  ;  and  their  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
Btdn*.  was  marked  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  fana- 
i  coei-  tjca|  crueliy  of  a  race  of  barbarians,  with  the  sanguinary 
precepts  of  the  Koran  freshly  engrafted  on  their  native 
ferocity,  was  untempered,  like  that  of  the  more  civilized 
Saracens,  by  any  motives  of  toleration  ;  the  Christian 
Clergy  in  Jerusalem  were  frequently  tortured  and  impri- 
soned in  mere  wanton  fury,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom 
which  their  sufferings  wrung  from  their  brethren  ;  and 
the  Latin  pilgrims,  who,  in  defiance  of  danger,  were  still 
urged  by  pious  impulses  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  were 
exposed  in  their  journey  through  it,  and  in  their  devo- 
tions at  the  Sepulchre,  to  every  variety  of  insult  and 
spoliation  from  the  savage  and  greedy  Turk*.  The  re- 
ports which  they  circulated  on  their  return,  both  of  the 
afflictions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  of  their  own 
-nation  endured  wrongs,  agitated  all  Christendom  with  an  uni- 
road  versa)  sentiment  of  mingled  horror,  shame,  and  venge- 
ance,  at  the  profanation  of  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem, 


VII.  to  the 


•  Vide  p.  WO  of  this 
f  GUber,  lib.  i*.  iu  A 
J  WutomwTyr.p.633 


Hat,  ftwftu,  rol.  x.  p.  50. 


the  Imaginary  disgrace  of  suffering  tlie  scenes  of  Human  The  Fir»t 
Redemption  to  remain  In  the  hands  of  sacrilegious  Infi-  Cruwute. 
dels,  and  the  conviction  that  the  punishment  of  their 
impious  atrocities  was  a  duty  enjoined  equally  by  Religion 
and  by  Honour.* 

While  these  feelings  were  shared  with  deep  sincerity 
alike  by  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
Western  Europe,  events  had  arisen  in  the  state  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  which  gave  the  Papal  See  an  im- 
mediate motive  of  political  interest  in  directing  the  of  the  By- 
strong  impulse  of  the  Age  to  a  Religious  war.    When  »ju»»in» 
the  victorious  career  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  under  Alp  j"*1]11™ 
Arslan.t  began  to  threaten  the  safety  of  Constantinople  Turkih" 
itself,  the  Emperor  Michael  VII.,  in  the  extremity  of 'couaueets. 
his  distress  and  terror,  grasped  at  a  faint  hope  of  sue-  Supplies- 
cour  by  addressing  himself  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Latin  two  of  the 
Church.    Through  a  mission  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  he 
exposed  the  common  danger  of  Christendom  from  the 
new  growth  of  the  Mohammedan  Power,  declared  his  p.j1|ic_  fur 
reverence  for  the  Papal  authority,  and  implored  its  excr-  aid. 
cise  for  his  aid  among  the  Priuces  of  the  West.  Such 
an  application,  which  seemed  to  promise  the  submission 
of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Papacy,  opened  views  of 
aggrandizement,  too  congenial  to  the  towering  ambition 
and  adventurous  spirit  of  Gregory  to  be  received  with  Scheme  <m" 
indifference;  and  he  strenuously  exhorted  the  Sove- Pope  tire 
reigns  of  Europe  by  encyclical  epistles  to  arm  against  gory  VII. 
the  Infidels.    In  these  letters  the  principal  recommenda- 
tion was  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  of  Christendom 
for  a  general  armament  against  the  Turks :  but  in  a 
single  passage  announcing  that  fifty  thousand  warriors 
had  already  declared  their  willingness  to  be  led  to  the 
redemption  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  first  J  plainly  sha- 
dowed out  the  great  subsequent  design  of  the  Cru- 
sades. § 

The  proposal  of  Gregory  VII.  was  not  yet,  however, 
directed  with  sufficient  Bingleness  of  purpose  to  the 
shores  of  Palestine  to  inflame  the  kindling  enthusiasm 
of  the  West ;  and  the  opportunity  of  maturing  his  daring 
project  was  reserved  for  his  successor  and  imitator 
Urban  II.    A  renewal  of  the  supplication  which  had 
been  addressed  to  Gregory,  was  produced  by  the  increas- 
ing distress  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  and  the  subsequent 
connection  of  its  affairs  with  the  First  Crusade  requires 
that  we  should  here  briefly  resume  the  thread  of  the 
Byzantine  Annals,  which  we  dropped  in  the  lust  Chapter 
with  the  accession  of  Alexius  Comnenus.    That  Prince,  ^ 
at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  found  his  dominions  assailed  Alrxmt  I , 
simultaneously  on  opposite  extremities  l>v  the  arms  of  (Comne- 
the  Normans  of  Italy  and  the  Seljukian  Turks.  The  in-  J^"^'** 
vasion  of  Greece  by  Robert  Guiscard,  the  first  Nor- 
man  Duke  of  Calabria,  with  the  magnificent  design  of     A  „ 
conquering  the  Eastern  Empire,  demanded  the  earliest  log], 
care  of  Alexius ;  and  though  his  resistance  was  gallant  and 
vigorous,  his  defeat  by  the  Norman  in  the  great  battle 
of  Durazzo,  shook  the  tottering  fabric  of  Byzantine 
Power  to  its  centre.    The  distraction  of  an  Italian  war 
arrested  Guiscard  in  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and 

•  WUWrmtw  Tyr.  p.  634. 
t  Vi>le»wpri.  j>.  570. 

}  It  i«  vernal  to  infer  that  the  first  defpn  of  ■  Cruiode  wu  con- 
tained in  on  encyclical  letter 'of  Pope  sylvwter  1 1,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Xlth  Century.  But  the  object  of  hie  ej>i*tle 
{RrmrU dr*  Hal.  /-ranr">«,  vol.  x.  p.  425.)  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  uliiaimoir  of  tome  pecuniary  auccour  from  Chris- 


i  E,ul»U  Greg.  VII.  hb.  I  ii  &c  (in  Labbt, 
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perhaps  saved  Constantinople  from  his  assaults  :*  but 
his  enterprise  had  favoured  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire ;  and  Alexius  was 
compelled  to  purchase  their  forbearance  by  the  formal 
cession  of  Asia  Minor.  The  establishment,  in  that 
wealthy  region,  of  the  subordinate  Seljukian  Kingdom 
of  Roum,  or  of  the  Romans,— a  title  in  itself  insulting 
to  the  proud  pretensions,  and  fallen  majesty,  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine— contracted  the  Eastern  fron- 
tiers of  their  Empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Dosphorusand 
the  Hellespont.  The  residence  of  Sol v man,  the  Sultan 
of  Roum,  was  fixed  at  Nice  in  Bilhynia.  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Turkish  outposts 
were  separated  only  by  the  strait  from  the  Imperial 
Capital.  A  hollow  pacification  did  not  prevent  Solyman 
from  meditating  the  passage  of  that  channel ;  and  his 
preparation  of  a  naval  armament  filled  Alexius  with  rea- 
sonable alarm  (or  the  safety  of  the  European  remnant 
of  his  dominions.!  Following  the  example  of  Michael 
VII.,  he  addressed  the  most  eariu'-t  entreaties  for  succour 
to  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  Princes  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom.; The  independent  partitions  of  the  Seljukian 
conquests  on  the  death  of  Malek  Shah,  and  the  decline 
of  the  Turkish  Power  through  intestine  dissensions, 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Hyzantine  Empire  :  and 
Alexius  was  enabled  even  to  recover  some  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  successor  of  Sol y man  :  but  his  envoys 
were  yet  resident  at  the  Papal  Court,  when  by  an  instru- 
ment apparently  far  more  powerless,  that  spark  was 
struck  into  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  which  threw  its 
combustible  elements  into  one  general  conflagration  of 
Religious  warfare. 

The  name  and  story  of  the  extraordinary  individual 
who  lit  up  this  unquenchable  flame  of  fanaticism,  must 
be  familiar  to  every  reader.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a 
poor  prentleman  of  Pieanly,  who  after  following  in  arms 
his  Feudal  Lord,  Eustace  de  Bouillon,  and  vainly  at- 
tempting to  improve  his  fortunes  by  an  alliance  with  a 
lady  of  noble  family,  had.  in  some  moment  either  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  or  of  awakened  remorse  for  deeper 
guilt,  escape" I  from  a  profitless  service  and  a  distasteful 
marriage,  to  the  refuge  of  the  Cloister.  But  the  restless 
feivour  of  spirit,  which  afterwards  produced  effects 
so  memorable,  led  him  shortly  to  desert  the  Mo- 
nastic profession  for  a  life  of  absolute  solitude;  and 
to  the  character  of  an  anchorite,  he  next  superadded 
that  of  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  scenes 
which  he  witnessed,  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  in 
this  expedition,  were  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  mental 
distemper,  which  had  been  nourished  in  his  cell.  At 
Jerusalem  his  indignation  was  excited  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  Turks  to  the  Christian  residents  and  pilgrims: 
his  piety  was  shocked  at  the  profanations  with  which  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  insulted  by  those  barbarian  In- 
fidels. He  fancied  himself  inspired  by  Heaven  to  effect 
its  deliverance  from  their  bunds ;  and  in  a  conversation 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  rouse  the  Princes  and  People  of  the  West  to 
avenge  the  disgrace  of  Christendom. §    He  possessed 


■  Anna  Coinnena,  Alexia;  lib-  iii. — v.  Galfriilus  Malalerra, 
Out.  (ill  Muratori,  Scrip.  Jirr.  /to/,  vol.  v.)  lib.  iit.  c  '14 — 39. 

f  Fur  the  Hixtury  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Aiia  Minor,  Ac. 
vide  Ue  Gurnet,  vol  i.  p.  244,  voL  ii.  p.  1—12.    Alio  the 
account  of  William  of  Tyre,  lib,  i.  c.  9,  10. 
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many  qualities  which,  notwithstanding  an  unpromising 
exterior,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  to  which  he 
thoroughly  devoted  himself.  He  was  inspired  with 
the  genuine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  :  regardless  of  bodily  fn* 
privation  and  fatigue,  steadfast  in  purpose,  ardent  is 
imagination,  and,  above  all,  animated  by  that  arlmii- 
lurc  of  pious  intentions  with  personal  vanity,  which  hu 
deluded  the  Fanatic  of  every  Age.  When  he  flrrt 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  burst  upon  the  World  m 
the  preacher  of  a  Religious  war,  he  is  described  as  mu- 
tinied by  self-inflicted  austerities  and  wayfaring  toil : 
diminutive  in  stature;  mean  in  appearance ;  ami  dad  is 
those  coarse  weeds  of  a  Solitary,  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname  of  the  Hermit.  But  his  eye  beamed 
with  fire  and  intelligence ;  he  was  fluent  in  speed); 
ami  the  vehement  sincerity  of  his  feelings  supplied  hia 
with  the  only  eloquence  which  would  have  been  intel- 
ligible to  the  popular  passions  of  his  times." 

Having  obtained  from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusmlrn 
letters  of  credence  and  supplication  for  the  cause  »kb  ^  * 
he  had  undertaken,  Peter  on  his  return  to  Europrrf- t^i, 
paired  at  once  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  found  in  I'rtairwi 
II.  an  astonished  but  ready  listener  to  his  magnaniroon*^ 
project.    The  Pope  recognised,  and  perhaj*  sincere'; 
credited,  the  Divine  authority  of  bis  mission:  but  the  ^^J^ 
views  of  Gregory  VII.  were  not  forgotten  by  biswr^^ 
cessor;  and  motives  of  ambition,  sufficiently  strong t* 
induce  his  assent,  must  have  been  suggesied  by  the 
embassy  of  Alexius,  and  the  desire  of  extending  the 
authority  of  the  Papal  See  over  the  Churches  or  the 
East.    The  probability  that  schemes  of  more  wt* Idly 
policy  were  at  least  mingled  with  the  Religious  impres- 
sions of  Urban  II.  is  increased  by  the  assertion nf  i 
well-informed  Writer  of  his  timen.t  that  he  had  recourse 
to  a  temporal  counsellor,  who  had  in  his  own  perm 
proved  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  This 
was  Boemond,  natural  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  *ho 
had  attended  his  father  in  his  daring  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  whose  ambitious  spirit  was  now  impatiently  re- 
strained within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Neapolitan  Fief 
The  Norman  Prince,  whose  selfish  and  wily  character 
strikingly  developed  itself  in  the  subsequent  events d 
the  Crusade,  was  little  influenced  by  the  devotional  fer- 
vour of  the  Age ;  and  if  his  advice  determined  Urban  \o 
direct  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  Palestine, 
we  may  readily  believe  the  Chronicler  that  it  was  founded 
more  upon  Political  than  Religious  consideration*-* 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  Hermit  of  Picsrdy  fclr 
quilted  the  Papal  Court  strengthened  by  the  appro**  ^ 


tion  and  the  promises  of  the  spiritual  Chief  of  Christen- 
dom  ;  and  travelling  over  Italy  and  France,  he  everts- 
where  proclaimed  the  sacred  duty  of  delivering  ^j**** 
Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel' 
Unless  we  bear  in  mi  ml  the  prodigious  influence  of  ibo*^ 
superstitious  and  martial  feelings  which  together  »b-  " 
sorbed  the  passions  of  a  fierce  and  ignorant  Age,  >j 
difficult  to  conceive  the  recorded  effects  of  the  Hermit ! 
preaching;  and  language  has  been  exhausted  in  de-* 

637.  TheArchbiihrjp^nwlyp** 
traiture  of  the  Fanatic  hai  often  been  quoted.   Era!  am>m  ** 
ttaturS  ptuiUtu,  et  quantum  ad  erieruvrrm  Amtumn,  pamrn* 
tempiakttu.    Srd  major  in  etigtn  regnatat  vorptrt  vtrtm.  rn*n» 
etim  mgemi  eral,  et  oculrm  hahetu  prrepicacem ;  grat»mq'*>  ' 
iftmtr  Jturiu  et  *on  derrnl  e/oqmtrm. 
+  Malnwbury,  p.  407. 

J  Paadul.  Pnanua,  KtatMe*.  //.  f>  Script.  Kenan  JW.W**) 
o.  3a£    Witkrmua  Tyr.  p.  63«.    MaJnikbury,  «A.  tupra. 
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scribing  after  contemporary  authorities,  the  innumerable 
'  crowds  of  all  ranks  which  thronged  cities  and  hamlets, 
churches  and  highways,  at  his  voice;  the  tears,  the 
sighs,  the  indignation  excited  in  these  multitudes  by  his 
picture  of  the  wrongs  of  their  Christian  brethren  and 
the  sacrilegious  defilement  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the 
shame  and  remorse  which  followed  his  reproaches  at  the 
guilty  supincness  that  had  abandoned  the  blessed  scenes 
of  Redemption  to  the  insults  of  Infidels  ;  the  eager  re- 
ception of  his  injunctions  to  every  sinner  to  seek  recon- 
cilement with  Heaven  by  devotion  to  its  cause;  and  the 
rapture  which  his  denunciations  of  vengeance  against 
the  Saracen  enemies  of  God  awakened  in  the  stern 
hearts  of  congregated  warriors.  The  fanatical  austerity 
of  the  preacher,  which  was  proclaimed  in  his  withered 
form,  his  squalid  attire,  and  his  abstemious  diet ;  the 
voluntary  poverty  which  distributed  to  the  indigcul  the 
alms  vainly  designed  for  its  owu  relief ;  the  rude  elo- 
quence of  speech  and  gesture,  which  flowed  from  im- 
passioned sincerity,  were  all  in  deep  unison  with  the 
Religious  sentiments  of  his  hearers  :  the  appeal  to  arms 
roused  with  irresistible  strength  that  double  excitement 
of  devotion  and  valour  which  animated,  as  with  a  blended 
and  inseparable  principle,  the  Christian  Chivalry  of 
Europe.* 

The  Pope  had  dismissed  the  Hermit  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  strenuously  support  his  great  de- 
sign ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  Peter  had  awakeued 
by  his  preaching  was  restrained  from  bursting  into 
action  only  by  eager  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge.  At  Piacenza,  Urban  first  convoked  the  Prelates 
of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  regions  ;  four  thousand 
inferior  Clergy  and  thirty  thousand  Lay  persons  are 
computed  to  have  flacked  to  the  scene  ;  and  the  Legates 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor  having  been  admitted  into  the 
assembly  to  expose  the  dangers  which  menaced  their 
Country  and  all  Christendom  from  the  progress  of  the 
Turks,  and  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Nations  of  the 
West  against  the  Infidels,  it  was  resolved  to  promote 
the  demand,  and  to  mature  the  design  of  a  Holy  War,  by 
tile  authority  of  a  more  general  Council. t  Urban  was 
directed  in  his  choice  of  a  place  for  its  assemblage  by 
the  partialities  of  birth,  by  the  predominant  martial  and 
Religious  spirit  of  his  native  Country,  France,  and  by  the 
special  invitation  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoiilouse. 
Clermont,  the  Capital  of  Auvergne,  was  appointed  for 
the  seat  of  the  Council,  at  which  the  Pope  in  person 
presided,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  all  ranks,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
gave  their  attendance.  During  the  first  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  Council,  its  deliberations  were  chiefly  ett- 
ga^red  in  the  enactment  of  some  general  provisions  for 
the  improvement  of  morals  and  the  repression  of  pri- 
vate war :  but  on  the  ninth  marrow  of  the  Session,  the 
Pope  himself  ascended  an  elevated  pulpit  in  the  open 
air,  and  preached  the  sacred  duty  of  redeeming  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  Infidels,  and  the  certain 
propitiation  for  sin  by  devotion  to  this  meritorious  ser- 
vice. His  fervent  exhortations  were  addressed  to  a 
multitude  already  deeply  imbued  with  faualical  purpose  ; 
his  inference  of  a  Divine  Command  for  the  Holy  War 
was  interrupted  by  one  universal  and  tumultuous  cry  of 
"  It  is  the  Will  of  God and  the  slightly  varied  accla- 

•  VVillermua  Tyr  p.  636.  Guitwrt,  p.  482.  Fukherius  Carnotent  is, 
(Gnla  Ott  ptr  Franc*,)  p  381. 

•f  P.  Hisan.  fila  Urhan.  p.  353.  LabU,  Concilia,  vol.  «.  p. 
494,  ftc 
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■nations  of  Deut  vult.  Dims  cl  volt,  and  Dau  h  volt, 
expressed  the  common  enthusiasm  of  the  Clergy  and 
the  People,  while  it  marks  the  pure  retention  of  the 
Latin  Tongue  in  the  familiar  speech  of  Ecclesiastics,  and 
the  popular  corruptions  which  it  had  undergone  into  the 
two  great  Northern  and  Provencal  dialects  of  France. 
At  the  instant  when  their  cries  resounded  throughout 
the  vast  assembly,  the  figurative  injunction  of  Scripture 
to  the  sinner,  to  take  up  the  Cross  of  Christ,  suggested 
to  Urban  the  idea  that  all  who  embraced  the  sacred  en- 
terprise, should  bear  on  their  shoulder  or  breast  that 
symbol  of  salvation.  The  proposal  was  eagerly  adopted ; 
the  Bishop  of  Puy  first  solicited  the  Pope  to  affix  the 
holy  sign  in  red  cloth*  on  his  shoulder;  and  the  exam- 
ple being  immediately  followed,  the  Cross  became  the 
invariable  badge  of  the  profession,  while  it  gave  an  en- 
during title  to  the  warfare  of  the  CroUi,  or  Crusader. 
The  first  temporal  Prince  who  assumed  the  Cross  was 
the  Count  of  Thoukmse,  and  his  offers,  through  his 
Ambassadors,  to  devote  his  powerful  resources,  as  well 
as  his  person,  to  the  cause,  were  hailed  with  admiration. 
Before  the  Couucil  broke  up,  Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of 
Puy,  was  invested  by  Urban  with  full  authority  as 
Papal  Legate  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition ;  and  the 
following  Spring  was  appointed  for  the  period  of  its 
departure  to  the  East.t 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  was  wel- 
comed throughout  the  Latin  World  with  joyful  assent ; 
and  Europe  echoed  with  the  clang  of  warlike  pre- 
paration for  the  sacred  enterprise.  France.  Italy,  and 
Germany  were  inspired  with  a  common  ardour ;  the 
same  spirit  was  communicated  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  penetrated  the  remoter  region  of  Scandinavia  ;t 
and  if  Spain  did  not  equally  respond  to  the  call,  it  was 
only  because  the  Christian  Chivalry  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon  were  already  occupied,  on  a  nearer  theatre  of  Reli- 
gious hostility,  in  the  long  contest  with  their  Saracen 
enemies.^  In  every  Country,  and  among  all  ranks  and 
conditions  cf  men,  the  master  passions  of  fanatical  and 
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*  It  has  been  observed  by  Gibbon,  after  Du  Cange,  that  although 
in  the  Firnt  Crusade  red  wu  th<  general  colour  of  the  Crow,  differ- 
ent hues  were  subsequently  adopted  a*  nation*]  distinctions:  red 
by  the  French,  green  In/  the  Flemings,  and  white  by  the  English. 
Yet  the  red  cross  of  St,  vieorge  wa*  early  our  national  emblem,  and 
still  pr-rodly  floats  on  that  banner  which, — "  •  thousand  yean  )iaa 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breexe." 

|  WUlermua  Tyr  p.  639— 641.  Guibert,  p.  478— 460.  Fukher, 
p.  38'2  Baldrku*  Arch.  'also  in  Getf  Dei.)  p  79— &8.  LabU, 
Conn/it,  vol.  x. 

X  Maiinabiuy  whimsically  involves  hia  picture  of  the  universal 
extent  of  the  Crusading  ardour,  in  an  allusion  to  national  habitat 
"The  Welshman  forsook  hut  hunting;  the  Scot  hi*  companion- 
ship with  vermin ;  the  IW  hi*  carmine :  and  the  Norwegian  his 
raw  fish."  p.  416.  Among  the  distinguished  personagea  who  jcined 
the  first  Crusade  from  our  own  Island,  were  Steplten  the  Eagltah- 
Norman  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Odo.  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  Earl  of 
Kent,  (Dugdale,  Raraitafr,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  61  )  and  jierhaps  (L'AriHt 
rfrifirr  In  Ualet,  vol.  L  p-  842.)  a  son  of  -Malcolm  Ceaniaure, 
Kingof  Scotland. 

&  The  aacred  and  meritorious  character  of  the  warfare  against 
the  Spanish  Saracens  had  been  already  recognised  bv  the  ropes. 
In  tha  conquest  of  Toledo,  (a.  o.  109ft,)  AUowo  VI.  had  been 
assisted  by  many  foreign  Knights ;  and  we  have  seen  (p.  554  of 
this  volume)  that,  when  pressed  in  the  following)  ear  by  the  African 
Saracens,  he  was  succoured  by  the  Chivalry  ofrrancv.  It  has  even 
been  contended  (Mailly,  Etpnt  dtt  Crvindrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.)  that 
their  auxiliary  expedition  should  bo  numbered  as  the  first  of  the 
Crusades ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  considered  aa  a  holy 
war,  and  must  have  familiarised  tha  French  Noble*  with  the  idea 
of  such  enterprises :  though  its  memory  ha*  been  eclipsed  by  the 
superior  importance  of  the  subsequent  design  for  the  redemption  of 
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martial  xeal  were  fed  by  various  impulses  of  action.  The 
chief  inducement  beyond  doubt  was  a  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  by  which  the  performance  of  tbe 
Crusading  vow  was  accepted  us  a  full  equivalent  for  all 
Ecclesiastical  penances.  This  decree  is  memorable  in 
itself  as  having  first  suggested,  or  at  least  rapidly  ex- 
tended, the  idea  of  granting  plenary  Indulgences:  the 
sale  of  which  for  money  was  afterwards  converted  by 
the  cupidity  of  the  Popes  into  so  profitable  an  expedient 
for  replenishing  their  coffers,  and  been  me  the  most 
dalous  practical  corruption  of  the  Romish  C  hurch.* 
To  the  Feudal  Nobility  and  their  followers,  the  c 
mutation  of  penances  for  a  military  enterprise 
peculiarly  grateful.  The  anathemas  of  the  Church 
against  private  wars,  the  enforcement  of  the  Truce  of 
God,  and  the  prohibition  to  bear  arms,  or  to  mount  on 
horseback,  which  the  Clergy  often  employed  as  a  form 
of  penance,  were  all  grievous  to  an  Order,  in  whom  the 
love  of  arms  and  rapine  struggled  with  tbe  terrors  of 
superstition.  An  injunction  to  Religious  warfare,  which 
relieved  their  tears,  while  it  promised  tree  indulgence  to 
their  favourite  pursuits,  was  gladly  embraced  as  the 
very  easiest  mode  of  reconciling  their  usual  course  of 
life  with  expiation  for  its  disorders;  and  so  admirable, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Age.  appeared  this  discovery  of 
a  mode  of  atoning  for  its  prevalent  crimes  by  their  very 
repetition,  that  a  Chronicler  emphatically  eulogizes  it  as 
a  new  kind  of  salvation. t  Nor  were  there  wanting  the 
worldly  incentives  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  reuuwn,  still 
further  to  animate  the  mistaken  sense  of  Religious  duty. 
The  exaggerated  tales  of  pilgrims  and  traders  were 
filled  with  pictures  of  oriental  wealth ;  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  seemed  an  easy  and  glorious  achievement ;  and 
tbe  Chivalry  of  Euro|>e  already  shared  in  imagination 
the  countless  treasures  and  tortile  Provinces  of  tbe  gor- 
geous East?. 

By  the  remaining  classes  of  Society  tbe  same  mingled 
influence  of  spiritual  and  tci»i>oral  motives  was  equally 
felt.  While  numbers  of  the  Clergy  sincerely  shared 
the  general  fanaticism,  the  conquest  of  Asia  opened 
prospects  of  wealthy  establishments  to  the  higher  order 
of  Ecclesiastics  ;  the  Monks  found  ut  least  a  meritorious 
occasion  of  escape  from  the  irksome  restraint  of  the 
Cloister ;  and  the  Peasantry  from  Feudal  bondage  to 
the  soil.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  holy  purpose  which 
it  was  decreed  sinful  to  prevent,  debtors  were  protected 
both  from  the  present  demands  of  their  creditors  and  the 
accumulation  of  interest  during  their  absence ;  criminals 
were  permitted  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  justice;  and 
offenders  of  every  degree,  under  the  special  safeguard 
which  the  Church  threw  over  the  performance  of  their 
vows,  were  enabled  to  defy  the  vengeance  of  the  secular 
)aw.$  Lastly,  even  the  speculations  of  an  infant  com- 
merce assisted  the  general  excitement;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Italy,  in  particular,  engaged  with  avidity  in 
enterprises  from  which,  in  effect,  they  alone,  by  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  a  lucrative  maritime 
trade,  derived  any  solid  and  durable  advantage. 

Yet  all  these  were  but  the  secondary  motives  of  that 
one  mighty  impulse,  under  which  all  the  ordinary  con- 
of  life,  all  the  ties  which  bind  men  to 


•  Lat>b#,  CumcHm,  vol.  x.  p.  507.  Mosheim,  £«/«•«.  Hut.  Cent, 
xii.  P.  2.  c.  3.    Muraton,  Antuf.  Mtd,  /fin,  Ui*t.  bmu 

*  »  Savum  talulu  genu*."    Guibert,  p.  471. 
i  Utm,  p.  554,  555. 
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and  Country,  to  kindred  and  possessions,  were  alike  74,  p„ 
disregarded.    To  obtain  funds  for  so  distant  and  expen-  Ow 
sive  an  enterprise.  Princes  and  high  Nobles  mortgaged, 
or  even  alienated  their  vast  domains ;  warriors  of  in- 
ferior  rank  either  wholly  abandoned  their  Feudal  main 
and  obligations,  or  prepared  to  follow  their  Lord*  in 
voluntary  service  ;  lands  were  every  where  converted  into 
money  ;  hones,  arms,  and  means  of  transport  were  col- 
lecled  at  excrbitaut  prices ;  and  valuable  property  nf  all 
kinds  was  recklessly  sacrificed  011  the  most  inadequate  p^tlTJ 
terms  to  colder  or  craAier  dealers.  Yet  even  amongiudi, 
the  irresistible  force  of  example  often  prevailed;  tbe 
awakening  conviction  of  duty,  the  thirst  of  glory,  or  the 
dread  of  reproach,  was  gradually  imparted  to  even  Iwooi 
not  wholly  insensible  to  Religion  and  Honour;  and  tbe 
prudent  or  designing  purchaser  in  one  hour  was  himself 
the  deluded  seller  in  tbe  next.  Nor  was  the  contagion  uf 
fanatical  adventure  confined  to  the  Chivalric  order.  NoIEHj> 
only  Ecclesiastics  deserted  their  benefices,  and  Monastic  ^ 
recluses  their  cells,  but  mechanics  und  rustics  (atswL 
their  occupations,  and  exchanged  their  implement*  i!^ 
industry  for  weapons  of  offence  ;  and  women  of  all  rant" 
with  an  abandonment  of  the  more  timid  and  becomiDf, w 
virtues  of  their  sex,  which  produced  equal  miser)'  sai^T 
scandal,  cither  left  their  husbands  behind  them,  or  wrti. 
their  children  swelled  and  encumbered  the  unwieMy 
masses  of  helpless  pilgrims.-    Moreover,  the  suprn.li- 
tious  coufidence  of  atonement  for  past  crimes,  and  ike 
expectation  of  license  lor  future  enormities  equally 
uttracted  the  vilest  portion  of  mankind.    Robbers,  mur- 
derers,  and  other  tmiiituils  of  the  deepest  dye,  professed^ 
their  design  to  wash  out  their  guilt  in  the  Mood  of  the  ^ 
enemies  of  tiod.f    The  aggregate  of  the  immense  mul- 
titudes who  thus  assumed  the  Cross  could  scarcely  be 
accurately  computed,  in  an  Age  so  unfavourable  for 
collecting  the  details  of  statistical  calculation.    By  one 
Chronicler  it  is  vaguely  estimated  ul  six  millions  ol  per- 
sons ;i  by  a  less  credulous  contemporary  it  is  denied 
that  all  the  Kingdoms  ol  the  West  could  supply  so  vast 
a  host      but  even  the  exaggeration  proves  that  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  enthusiasm  would  have  totally  depopu- 
lated Europe  ;  and  after  making  every  deduction  fct 
the  influence  of  delay,  returning  reason,  and  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  in  cooling  the  first  burst  of  fanatical  fa- 
vour, the  numbers  winch  actually  fulfilled  their  purjicse 
justify  die  assertion  that  whole  Nations,  rather  than  the 
mere  armies  of  Western  Christendom,  were  precipitiied 
upon  Mohammedan  Asia. 

Long  before  the  season,  the  end  of  Spring,!]  ^%ei  b)  ^ 
the  Pope  for  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders,  had  expired, 
the  impatience  of  the  ruder  multitudes  of  people  pre*  ( i 
too  violent  for  restraint.  Soon  nfter  the  commencement  ^ 
of  the  new  year,  an  immense  concourse  of  pilgrims. 


AUktIus  AquensiK,  (  GtUn  Dn  ff 
Um  curiously  ilhw 
to  be  passed  with- 
yoked  their  oxen,  .hod  like  »** 
their  families  and  goods  to  \«r. 


*  (xuiU'rt,  p,  481.    Alhvrtus  AquensiK,  (Oeda  De*  prr  Frame*.) 
p.  185.    Guibrrt  has  a  puaap  which  loo  curiously  illustrate*  She 
madness  of  the  prevalent 
in  this  place.    lV4u4ed  rus 
to  carts,  in  which  they  plat 

the  sacred  journey  ;  and  it  ni  plane  Joeo  apttutmam,  to  btal  ™ 
children  iu<|tiu-iti|(,  a>  they  approached  any  city,  whether  tUi  "r 
Jerusalem,  p.  4o"i. 

f  WiUenuus  Tyr.  p.  641.    Albertus  Aqueosis,  u&i  npr*- 

i  Fulclwrins  Carnot  p.  386. 

§  Guilx-rt,  p.  556. 

|',  And  not  the  "  Feast  of  the  Assumption  in  August."  a»  Gita* 
hat  stati-d.  See  the  interesting  wnum  of  the  speech  of  W"> 
in  the  lounnl  of  Clermont,  as  given  by  William  of  Malawi**, 
(p.  410-415.) 
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Hot  cut.  chiefly  of  the  lowest  orders,  had  thronged  around  Peter 
the  Hermit  on  the  Western  frontiers  of  France,  and 
urged  him.  as  the  original  Preacher  of  the  sacred  enter- 
prise, to  assume  its  conduct.  Apparently  unconscious 
of  his  utter  unfitness  for  command,  the  Fanatic  rashly 
accepted  the  perilous  charge ;  and  under  his  guidance, 
the  accumulating  torrent  begun  to  sweep  overGermany.* 
Its  immense  tide  overflowed  the  ordinary  channels  of 
communication  ;  and  devastation  marked  its  course. 
The  roads  were  obstructed  by  the  multitude  of  passen- 
gers ;  the  country  through  which  they  moved  was  op- 
pressed by  their  excesses;  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
exhausted  by  their  wants ;  and  Peter  was  compelled  to 
exhort  them  to  separate  into  smaller  masses.  Under 
the  command  of  Uualtier,  or  Walter,  a  liurgundian 
Knight,  whose  poverty  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
-Avoir.  Sana- Avoir,  or  the  Penny  less,  and  who  accepted  the  office 
of  Lieutenant  to  the  Hermit,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 


pilgrims  preceded  the  march  of  the  main  host  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  towards  Constantinople.  The 
wretched  quality  of  the  adventurers  who  composed  this 


advanced  guard  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fuel  that 
there  were  only  eight  horsemen  in  the  whole  number  ; 
and  their  conduct  was  as  reckless  as  their  condition  was 
deplorable.  Through  Hungary,  they  were  indebted  lor 
a  safe  though  toilsome  passage  to  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  its  King.  Carloman,  and  a  Christian  People: 
but  on  their  entrance  into  the  still  wilder  regions  of 
Bulgaria,  which  were  governed  by  a  Lieutenant  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  they  encountered  every  possible  obstacle, 
both  from  the  treacherous  policy  of  the  Imperial  officers 
who  lorbad  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  and  from  the 
ferocious  temper  of  the  natives.  Hunger  compelled  the 
Crusaders  to  resort  to  violence  ;  the  Bulgarians  flew  to 
arms  ;  and  the  route  of  Walter  ami  his  followers  was 
tracked  in  blood  and  flames.  But  in  every  day's  march, 
the  natives  cut  off  hundreds  of  the  miserable  rabble ; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  whole  host,  before  it  reached 
the  Southern  confines  of  Bulgaria,  was  so  complete,  thut 
only  Walter  and  a  few  survivors  succeeded,  by  a  flight 
through  the  forests,  in  reaching  the  Court  of  Constanti- 
nople t 

*  Before  we  accompany  the  disorderly  march  of  the  mob  which 
thus  commenced  the  First  Crusade,  it  tvhove*  us  to  specify  our 
principal  guide*  throughout  the  expedition.  These  are  the  original 
authentic*  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  Bouganius,  which 
he  printed  at  Hanover,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1611,  under  tins 
general  title  of  Gttta  Oft  /it  h'nmmt ;  a  designation  which  Jor- 
tin  pithily  proposed  to  change  lDtu  (irttn  Owlxiii,  &c.  The 
acluu)  eye-wmiejse«  of  the  First  Crusade,  who»e  relations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Bouganius,  were,  I.  Hubert  the 
Monk;  (Hul.  Him$o/fmitaHa ;)  2.  Raymond  de  Agiles,  Chaplain 
to  the  Count  of  Thouluiise,  during  the  Crusade;  (Hul.  Franco 
rum  ;)  aud  3.  Fulcher,  also  u  Chaplain,  who  accompanied  the  Count 
of  thirties,  and  afterward*  attached  himself  to  BaJdwin.  brother  of 
the  great  Godfrey,  and  second  King  of  Jerusalem  ;  (Gr./o  Hrrr,fn- 
mmlwm  h'rannrmm ;)  4.  next  in  the  order  of  testimony  is  the 
work  of  an  Archbishop,  Baldric,  (  Ihtl.  Ihmm/gm.)  who  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  aud  whose  relation,  although  he  did  not 
hiinsrlf  accompany  the  expedition,  is  declared  to  have  been  revised 
t»y  an  Abbot  who  did  so ;  5  Albrrt  of  Aix,  ( Hul.  //imurf.  Erprdf 
itvmu,)  and  6.  Ciuibert,  (the  title  of  whose  Chronicle,  firita  On  prr 
/Vancnt,  it  was  that  Bongarsius  adopted  for  the  whole  collection,) 
were  contemporaries  ;  and  tlie  latter  waa  a  keen  observer  and  lively 
narrator  ;  7.  and  lastly,  William,  Archbiahop  of  Tyre,  already  so 
often  quoted,  whose  History,  although  he  wa»  nut  contemporary 
with  the  Find  Crusade,  is,  perhaps  from  the  materials  or  informa- 
tion to  which  ha  had  access,  and  the  judgment  wn 
,  tlie  most  valuable  document  in  the  wh 
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♦  Fulcher.  p.  394.  Albert 
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The  second  division  of  the  Crusading  mob,  alder  The  First 
Peter  the  Hermit  himself,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  Crusade, 
men.  women,  and  children,  followed  on  the  traces  of 
the  first  body.  Aided  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Hunga- 
rian King,  their  march  through  his  Country  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  and  tranquilly  pursued,  until  they 
reached  MnlUville,  the  modern  Zeinlin.on  its  Southern 
confines:  where  the  triumphant  exhibition  on  the  walls 
of  the  spoils  of  some  of  their  precursors  who  had  been  Seeoaddi- 
slaiti  in  an  affray  with  the  inhabitants,  roused  them  to  a  visionunder 
furious  vengeance.  The  ramparts  of  the  city  were  scaled;  Peter  the 
thousands  of  its  people  were  slaughtered ;  and  for  several  H«rmit' 
days  the  survivors  were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
violation  and  rapine.  The  approach  of  Carloman  with 
a  large  army  to  punish  their  perfidious  ingratitude,  ac- 
celerated the  departure  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  their 
hasty  and  disorderly  passage  of  the  Save  exposed  them 
to  a  heavy  loss  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  hordes, 
who  awaited  their  landing  on  the  Bulgarian  bank  of 
that  river.  Though  they  finally  repelled  these  new 
enemies,  they  found  Bulgaria  a  wasted  solitude.  The 
nutives  had  retreated  to  their  fastnesses  and  strong 
holds :  the  fortified  towns  were  closed  against  them  ; 
and  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  their  inarch,  under 
the  walls  of  these  places,  was  the  only  intercourse  which 
the  Imperial  officers  would  permit  the  inhabitants  to 
hold  with  them.  Their  excesses  again  provoked  a  more  Their  ex- 
open  and  fatal  hostility.  Enraged  at  some  outrages,  ««**■ 
the  people  of  Nisso  pursued  anil  massacred  their  rear- 
guard :  the  efforts  of  Peter  could  not  dissuade  the  whole 
host  from  returning  to  avenge  this  quarrel ;  and  in  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  renew  the  same  scenes  as  at  Zem- 
lin,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  with 
immense  slaughter.  The  triumphant  garrison  and  in- 
habitants issued  forth  upon  them  ;  a  general  and  total 
rout  ensued;  and  in  the  onset,  the  sally,  and  the  pur- 
suit, above  ten  thousand  of  the  Crusaders  perished.  Their 
camp  was  abaiidoucd  and  plundered  ;  and  despoiled  of 
their  baggage,  of  their  mouey,  and  of  their  arms,  the 
wretched  herd  of  fugitives  continued  its  journey  towards 
Constantinople.* 

When  they  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  their  helpless  Arrival  at 
misery  extorted  some  compassion  ;  Alexius  interposed  Conatanti- 
his  protection  ;  and  their  remains  at  length  reached  his  ""I"** 
Capital,  where  they  were  reunited  to  Walter  and  the 
survivors  of  the  first  division.    But  they  were  no  sooner 
refreshed,  than  they  repaid  their  hospitable  benefactor 
by  new  acts  of  insolence,  licentiousness,  and  pillage  ; 
and  Alexius  gladly  acceded  to  their  desire  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Bosphorus.    Under  the  conduct  of  landing 
Peter  and  his  Lieutenant,  Walter,  they  were  landed  in  ">  Asln 
Asia  Minor :  but  here  neither  the  exhortations  of  the  a*r' 
Hermit  could  restrain  their  outrages  against  the  Religion 
and  property  of  the  subjects  of  Alexius;  nor  the  advice  of 
the  Emperor  himself  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  more  dis- 
ciplined Chivalry  of  Europe,  prevent  their  headlong  ad- 
vance.   Peter  finding  himself  totally  unable  to  control 
them,  used  a  decent  pretext  for  escaping  back  to  Constan- 
tinople :  but  Walter,  w  hose  more  martial  spirit  was  really 
associated  with  qualities  for  command  deserv  ing  of  abetter 
fate,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  clamorous  demand  to 
be  led  against  the  Infidels.    Despite  of  his  prudential 
warnings,  they  divided  their  forces  to  plunder  the  Turk- 
ish Provinces ;  and  reunited  only  on  a  report  artfully 

•  Albert.  Aqueous,  p.  18t>-13&.    Guibert.  p.  484 
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circulated  by  the  Sultan  of  Roum,  that  Nice,  his  Capital, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  advanced  body  of  their 
associates.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  in  its 
spoils,  they  blindly  rushed  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
Country :  but  when  they  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Nice,  instead  of  being  welcomed  by  the  sight  of  the 
Christian  banners  on  its  walls,  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.  In  the  first  onset, 
Walter  fell  bravely,  covered  with  wounds,  while  vainly 
discharging,  by  intelligence  and  example,  the  twofold 
the  Turk*"  duties  °f  tne  leader  and  the  warrior.  The  disorderly 
in  the  plain  multitude  of  his  followers  was  immediately  overwhelmed 
of  Nieo.  and  slaughtered ;  a  remnant,  no  more  than  three  thou- 
sand, escaped  the  general  destruction  by  flight  to  the 
nearest  Byzantine  fortress;  and  a  huge  mound,  into 
which  the  savage  victors  piled  the  bones  of  the  slain, 
formed  an  ominous  monument  of  disaster  for  succeed- 
ing hosts  of  Crusaders.* 

The  disorders  and  destruction  of  these  first  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Crusading  rabble  were  indeed  but  a  prelude 
to  more  atrocious  scenes  of  guilt,  and  more  enormous 
waste  of  human  life.  Stimulated  by  the  example  of 
Peler,  a  German  Monk,  named  Godeschal,  preached  the 
Crusade  through  the  villages  of  his  native  land  with  so 
much  effect,  that  he  allured  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
peasantry  to  follow  him  to  the  East.  This  third  division 
took  the  same  route  as  the  two  preceding :  but  on  their 
arrival  in  Hungary  they  experienced  a  far  different  re- 
ception from  its  Sovereign,  who  was  justly  exasperated 
at  the  outrages  with  which  his  hospitality  had  been 
repaid.  At  first  he  prudently  supplied  them  with  the 
means  of  accelerating  their  passage  through  his  King- 
dom :  but  their  march  was  attended  with  an  aggravated 
repetition  of  the  worst  crimes  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  followers  of  the  Hermit;  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Hungary  rose  in  arms  against  them  ;  and 
Carloman  was  at  length  provoked  to  deliver  them  over 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects.  For  this  purpose  he 
bad  recourse  to  a  cruel  act  of  perfidy,  which  deeply 
'  the  merit  of  his  earlier  forbearance.  Before  the 
Ly  the  Hun-  walla  of  Belgrade,  his  promise  of  forgiveness  and  protec- 
tion induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  this  act 
of  submission  was  immediately  followed  by  their  ruthless 
mass  acre,  t 

But  the  numbers,  the  grots  superstition,  the  licentious 
wickedness,  and  the  miserable  extirpation  of  these  fana- 
tical hordes,  all  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  features 
displayed  in  the  composition  and  conduct  of  the  fourtli 
and  last  division  of  the  rabble  of  Europe.  Prom  France, 
from  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and  Flanders,  and  from 
the  British  Island1!,  there  gathered  on  the  Eastern  con- 
fines of  Germany  one  huge  mass  of  the  vile  refuse  of  all 
these  Nations,  amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Some  bands  of  Nobles,  with  their 
mounted  followers,  were  not  ashamed  to  accompany 
their  march,  and  share  their  prey :  but  their  lenders  are 
undistinguishable ;  and  the  most  authentic  contemporary 
records  of  their  proceedings  compel  us  to  repeat  the 
incredible  assertion  that  their  motions  were  guided  by  a 
goat  and  a  goose,  which  were  believed  to  be  divinely 
inspired.  If  we  impatiently  dismiss  a  circumstance  so 
revolting  to  every  pious  mind,  and  so  degrading  to  the 
pride  of  human  intellect,  we  find  their  actions  as  detest- 
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able  as  their  superstition  was  blind  and  unholy.   The  IkF* 
unhappy  Jews  in  the  Episcopal  Cities  of  the  Rhine  sad  Crwa 
Moselle  were  the  first  victims  of  their  ferocity.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Lords  of  these  com-  *™ 
mercial  places,  colonies  of  that  outcast  race  had  bog 
enjoyed  toleration  and  accumulated  wealth.  Their  riches 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Fanatics,  who  professed  a  usl 
for  the  pure  Religion  of  the  Gospel  only  that  they  misrht 
violate  its  most  sarred  prei'rnls  ot  merirv  and  love  I'Ddrr 
the  pretence  of  commencing  their  holy  war  by  extirpating 
the  enemies  of  God  in  Europe,  they  sought  the  blood  mavn-, 
and  spoils  of  a  helpless  and  unoffending  people.  To  J*"1 
the  honour  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Bishops  of  Mty-  ^ 
ence.  Spires,  and  other  cities,  courageously  endeavoured 
to  shield  the  Jews  from  their  fury  and  rapine :  but  iberr 
humane  efforts  were  only  partially  successful;  and  tboa- 
sands  were  either  barbarously  massacred,  or,  to  eactpi 
the  outrages  and  disappoint  the  cupidity  of  their  ene- 
mies, cast  themselves,  their  women  and  children,  saf 
their  precious  effects,  into  the  waters  or  the  flam 
Sated  with  murder  and  spoliation,  the  ruffian  host  pi 
sued  its  march  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube ;  ai 
the  continued  indulgence  of  its  brutal  sensuality  at- 
tested that  it  needed  not  the  impulse  of  fanaticism 
for  the  commission  of  every  atrocity.    But  it  was  at 
length  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  God  and  Mas. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  the  unruly  and  wicked  multitude 
proved  as  dastardly  against  an  armed  enemy  as  it  had 
been  ferocious  towards  the  defenceless  Jews.  It  ef-p"'-*4- 
fected  the  passage  of  the  Danube  only  to  encounter 
tremendous  defeat  from  the  Hungarian  army,  which  b«illB~ 
collected  for  the  national  defence ;  some  sudden  and  r. 
inexplicable  panic  produced  a  general  flight,  and  unre- 
sisted slaughter ;  and  so  dreadful  was  the  carnage,  thai 
the  course  of  the  Danube  was  choked  with  the  bodies, 
and  its  waters  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The 
contemporary  Chronicler,  who  was  apparently  best  in- 
formed of  their  execrable  crimes  and  well-merited  late, 
asserts  that  very  few  of  the  immense  Crusading  multi- 
tude escaped  death  from  the  swords  of  the  Hungarian* 
or  the  rapid  current  of  the  river ;  and  it  is  certaia  that 
whatever  remnant  survived,  saved  their  lives  only  by 
flight  and  dispersion.* 

Before  twelve  months  had  expired  since  the  spirit  of 
Crusading  was  roused  into  action  by  the  Council  ofCler-^jj., 
mont,  and  before  a  single  advantage  had  been  gtised  nM> 
over  the  Infidels,  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  Europe 
had  already  cost  the  lives,  at  the  lowest  computation,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  its  people.f  Bat 
were  the  stupid  ignorance  and  headlong  folly  which  m»- 
guided  these  wretched  multitudes,  and  still  more,  so  dark 
and  grovelling  was  their  superstition,  so  cruel  and  demo- 
niacal their  fanaticism,  and  so  flagitious  their  licentious- 
ness, that  all  pity  for  their  fate  is  lost  in  the  disgust  and 
horror  with  which  we  recoil  from  the  contemplation  of 
brutality  and  guilt.  The  picture  is  relieved  by  no  exhi- 
bition of  dignified  purpose  or  heroic  achievement ;  the 
myriads  who  had  peri  shed  in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria,  Md 
in  Asia  Minor,  were  animated  by  none  of  the  loftier 
sentiments  of  the  Age  ;  they  were  composed  chiefly  01 
the  coarser  rabble  of  every  Country  ;  and  in  their  de- 
struction we  behold  only  the  offscouring  of  the  popular 
ferment  of  Europe.    But  while  the  first  disasters  of  «> 


•  Albert,  p.  189—193.  BaMricua  Archiapiscopos,  p.  89.  Guibert,       •  Albert 
p.  485.  WuJermus  Tyr.  p.  645-*47.  Anna  Comuene,  p.  226,  2'i7.    Tyr.  p.  64! 
t  Albert,  p.  194.  WiUennuiTyr.  p.  648.  f  Mills, 


Albert  Aqixaais,  p.  195,  196-   Fulchar.  p.  386.  HMkm- 
.  649,  6:,0. 

,  Mtferj  <//*«  Ommda,  vol  i.  p.  81. 
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Crusade  were  sweeping  this  mass  of  corruption  from 
the  surface  of  Society,  the  genuine  spirit  of  Religious  and 
martial  enthusiasm  was  more  slowly  and  powerfully 
evolved.  With  maturer  preparation,  and  with  steadier 
resolve  than  the  half-armed  and  irregular  rabble,  the 
mailed  and  organized  Chivalry  of  Europe  was  arraying 
itself  for  the  mighty  contest;  and  a  far  different,  a  splen- 
did and  interesting  spectacle,  opens  to  our  view.  In  the 
characters,  the  motives,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Princely 
and  Noble  leaders  who  achieved  the  design  of  the  First 
Crusade,  we  are  no  longer  presented  with  the  revolting 
sameness  or  a  mere  brutal  ferocity.  Their  zeal,  al  though 
mingled  with  superstition,  and  not  unstained  by  cruelty, 
was  also  elevated  by  the  generous  pursuit  of  martial 
fame  ;  their  resolves  were  inspired  by  the  twofold  incen- 
tive of  spiritual  duty  and  temporal  honour ;  and  their 
fanaticism  was  regulated  by  foresight  and  prudence.  In 
entering  on  their  purpose,  they  had  indeed  been  more  or 
less  infected  with  the  general  madness  of  the  Age :  but 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  War  many  of  them  proved 
themselves  as  politic  in  counsel,  as  skilful  in  expedients, 
und  as  patient  and  constant  under  difficulties,  as  they 
were  adventurous  in  danger  and  courageous  in  combat. 
The  wildness  of  their  enterprise  is  condemned  by  our 
calmer  reason,  the  justice  of  their  cause  may  be  im- 
peached on  every  true  principle  of  divine  and  human 
law  ;  but  from  the  magnanimous  devotion  of  their  spirit, 
and  the  fearless  heroism  of  their  exploits,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  our  sympathy  and  admiration. 

It  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  remark  that  none  of 
the  principal  Sovereigns  of  Europe  engaged  in  the 
First  Crusade ;  but  their  absence  was  determined  by 
the  accidents  of  individual  character  and  position.  Pope 
Urban  II.  declined  the  personal  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, on  the  plea  of  his  engrossing  functions  in  the 
general  government  of  the  Church,  and  his  duly  of  re- 
pressing the  schism  created  by  the  Anti-pope  Clement ; 
or  perhaps  on  the  more  reasonable  excuse  of  his  age 
and  infirmities  :•  but  he  deputed  his  spiritual  authority 
to  his  Legate  Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of  Puy.  The  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  the  personal  enemy  of  Urban,  and 
protector  of  the  Anti-pope,  of  course  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  authority  by  which  the  Crusade  was  preached. 
Philip  I.  of  France  was  absorbed  in  sensual  indulgence ; 
and  to  renew  the  excommunication  already  passed  upon 
him  was,  as  we  have  seen.t  one  of  the  acts  of  Urban  at 
the  very  Council  of  Clermont.  The  crafty  and  irreli- 
gious character  of  William  II.  of  England  also  led  him 
rather  to  minister  to  his  brother's  reckless  enthusiasm,  by 
purchasing  the  mortgage  of  Duke  Robert's  Norman  do- 
minions, than  to  join  himself  in  the  Holy  War.  But  the 
cause  rejected  by  these  Monarchs  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  most  distinguished  Feudal  Princes  of  the  second 
order :  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Dukeofthe  Lower  Lorraine 
or  Brabant,  with  his  two  brothers,  Eustace  and  Baldwin, 
and  a  kinsman  also  of  the  latter  name  ;  Hugh,  styled  the 
Great  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, brothers  of  the  French  and  English  Kings;  Ro- 
bert, Stephen,  and  Raymond,  Counts  of  Flanders,  Char- 
tres,  and  Thoulouse ;  and  the  Norman  Boemond,  son  of 
the  Ouiscard,  Prince  of  Tarento,  with  his  cousin  Tan- 
cred,  whom  History  and  Romance  have  equally  de- 
lighted to  exhibit  aa  the  brightest  exemplar  of  knightly 


In  dignity  and  character,  however,  in  the  conduct 
and  the  results  of  the  Crusade,  the  highest  place  of 
honour  must  be  conceded  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  descended  through  females 
from  Charlemagne ;  and  ranked,  alike  by  his  great 
possessions  and  personal  qualities,  among  the  most 
powerful  Feudatories  of  the  German  Empire.  His  re- 
putation for  wisdom  in  counsel  and  prowess  in 


The  Fir.t 

CrunauV. 


specially  distinguished  himself,  both  at  the  battle 
*eburg*  and  the  siege  of  Rome.  His  political 
Mice  was  increased  by  the  position  of  his  States 


was  deservedly  high  ;  and  during  the  war  between  the  q^^-  0f 
Empire  and  Papacy,  in  which  he  adhered  to  Henry  IV.,  B„aiu0Q. 
he  had 

of  Merseburg* 

importance  was  increased  by  the  position 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Germany ;  and  his  con- 
sequent familiarity  with  the  popular  dialects  of  both 
Countries,  as  well  as  his  acquisition  of  the  Latin,  the 
customary  language  of  the  Church,  facilitated  his  inter- 
course, and  promoted  his  personal  influence,  among  the 
principal  Nations  of  Europe.  But  the  severe  integrity 
of  his  character  disdained  the  selfish  exercise  of  these 
advantages ;  and  amidst  the  gross  and  violent  disorders 
of  the  times,  his  life  was  regulated  by  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  Morality  and  Religion.  His  manners  were 
gentle,  pure,  and  benignant ;  his  conduct  was  just  and 
disinterested  ;  and  his  piety,  though  mistaken,  was  sin- 
cere and  fervent.  These  virtues  might  have  qualified 
him  rather  for  the  Cloister  than  the  Camp,  if  they  had 
not  been  associated  with  energies  capable  of  the  loftiest 
designs :  with  a  head  to  conceive  and  a  hand  to  execute 
the  most  arduous  enterprises  which  his  conscience  ap- 
proved; with  resolution,  tempered  by  reflection  and 
judgment,  which  no  difficulties  could  shake ;  and  with 
valour,  calmed  only  by  moderation,  which  no  perils 
could  deter.  Since  the  siege  of  Rome  his  frame  had 
been  consumed  by  a  slow  fever ;  his  illness  dictated  the 
renewal  of  an  early  purpose  of  performing  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem ;  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  pro- 
jected Crusade,  than,  as  if  inspired  with  new  life,  he 
suddenly  shook  off  disease  from  his  limbs,  and  sprang 
with  renovated  health  and  youth  from  a  sick  couch  to 
engage  in  so  glorious  and  meritorious  a  work.t 

The  transcendent  merits  and  accomplishments  which 
adorned  the  principal  Hero  of  the  First  Crusade  have 
demanded  an  especial  portraiture :  the  few  features  in  the 
characters  of  the  remaining  leaders,  which  varied  their 
general  resemblance  in  devout  zeal  and  warlike  excel- 
lence, may  be  more  briefly  sketched.    In  Hugh  of 
France  these  qualities,  though  supported  by  other  attri- 
butes not  unworthy  of  his  Royal  birth,  were  destitute  of 
the  Religious  humility  and  modest  demeanour  of  God- 
frey ;  and  the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois  was  remark- 
able chiefly  for  an  arrogant  and  haughty  deportment.? 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  generous  and  merciful,  elo-  Robert  of 
quent  in  debate,  and  well  skilled  in  military  expedients;  Norman* 
but  profuse  in  expense,  dissolute  in  morals,  and  equally 
rash  and  unsteady  in  resolve.    Although,  therefore,  his 
conduct  during  the  Crusade  was  thought  in  some  mea- 
sure to  atone  for  the  irregularities  of  his  earlier  life,  and 
his  exploits  often  attracted  the  general  admiration,  his 
instability  of  mind  prevented  his  maintaining  the  respect 
of  his  more  illustrious  compeers.  $    His  namesake  of  Robert  of 


•  Btlti  Saeri  Hut.  (by  a 
Mm.  //«/.  vol.  i.)  p.  135. 
f  See  p.  530  ofthis  Volume. 


Chronicler,  in  MabUlon, 


•  See  p.  537. 

t  Malmibury,  p.  448.  Guibert,  p.  485.  Willermu*  Tyr.  p.  661. 
t  Anna  Comoena,  p.  227.  Robtrlu.  Monachu.,  p.  34.  Guibert, 
p.  485. 

$  A  well-known  instance  of  Robert'*  careten  spirit  was  the  above- 
mentioned  mortgage  of  bis  Duchy  to  his  brolherWuUam  for  five  yean, 
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Flanders  resembled  him  in  headlong  valour,  without 
sharing  any  portion  even  of  his  abortive  talents.  The 
Count  of  Chartres,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
patent  Feudal  Princes  of  France,  was  also  deemed  the 
most  learned  in  all  the  literate  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Age,  experienced  and  wise  in  his  suggestions, 
clear  and  persuasive  in  discourse.  These  intellectual 
acquirements  peculiarly  fitted  him  ftir  directing  the  gene- 

chTrtres.°  ral  df'?"  of  *"*  wu"r :  «nd  lie  *'as  accordingly  chosen 
to  preside  in  the  Council  of  its  leaders.  In  the  field, 
the  superiority  of  his  tactical  skill  was  equally  recog- 
nised :  but  he  was  deficient  in  vigorous  enterprise ;  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fiery  champions  of  the  Cross,  his 
fame  was  tainted  by  the  questionable  quality  of  his 
valour, 

Raymondof    The  veteran  and  sagacious  Count  of  Thoulotise." 

Thoulouse.  wj,ose  youth  had  been  habitually  exercised  in  arms 
against  his  Saracen  neighbours  in  Spain,  had  brought 
from  that  warfare  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Musulman 
name,  and  was  more  fiercely  animated  than  the  other 
Crusading  Princes  by  the  spirit  of  Religious  intolerance. 
His  master  passion  was  unmitigated  fanaticism ;  and 
the  devotion  of  his  old  age,  the  abandonment  of  his  ex- 
tensive dominions,  and  the  appropriation  of  his  great 
riches,  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade,  might  have  pro- 
tected his  motives  from  the  suspicion  of  worldly  am- 
bition and  avarice  :  if  their  sincerity  had  not  been  at* 
tended  by  a  cold  and  selfish  nature,  a  proud  and 
vindictive  temper,  which  denied  him  the  friendship  of 
his  noble  confederates,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  own  native  followers.  To  the  purely  fanatical  zeal 
which  predominated  in  the  character  of  the  Provencal 
Prince,  may  be  opposed  the  unscrupulous  ambition  and 

Boemond,  deep  hypocrisy  of  the  Norman  Rocmond.  the  Ulysses  of 
the  war.  To  him  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  movers  and 
warriors  of  the  Crusade,  may  be  attributed  a  systematic 
design  of  rendering  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  Europe 
subservient  to  views  of  mere  personal  interest.  If  his 
versatile  and  unprincipled  genius  enabled  him  to  feel  or 
to  feign.t  some  share  in  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  his 
time,  the  whole  recorded  tenourof  his  conduct  betrays  the 
settled  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
me ul.  Familiar  with  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and 
no  less  rapacious  than  perfidious,  he  exhibits  among  the 
Heroes  of  the  IIolv  War,  the  singulur  spectucleof  a  cool 
and  crafty  Politician.  His  vices  were  odiously  con- 
trasted with  the  generous  qualities  of  his  youthful 

and  Tan-     cousin  Tattered, J  whose  frank  and  courteous  bearing, 

cirtl.  .   .  - 

at  the  inadequate  price  of  ten  thousand  mark",  to  equip  himself  for 
the  Crusade.    CAnm.  S*r.  p.  204     Will.  Gemeticen.is,  p.  673. 

*  The  hinfory  of  this  Prince  is  very  olweurc.  His  original  title 
was  Count  of  St.  Gil!e>  in  Languedoc  :  whence  Anna  Comncna  cor- 
rupted his  name  into  Songr/et,  and  under  that  spallation  eiaggv- 
rates  hn  rank  as  if  he  had  been  the  principal  personam  of  the  Cru- 
sade. In  what  manner  he  had  acquired  the  extensive  Kief*  of  Thou- 
louse  and  Provence,  and  arrogated  the  title  of  Duke  of  Nsrbonne, 
which  he  also  bore,  s<em«  undetermined.  L'Arl  Jr  t'injirr  Ut 
Duttt,  vol.  ii.  p.  289— '294,  kc. 

f  Boemond  pretended  to  receive  with  surprise  and  admiration 
the  news  of  the  desyn  of  Urban,  which  ilia  more  thnn  probable 
(vide«i»mi,  p.  588.)  that  he  had  secretly  prompted.  At  the  siepe 
of  Amain,  he  embraced  the  Crusade  iii  an  Apparent  transport  nf 
leal  ;  excited  the  fanahVal  ardour  of  his  confederates  ami  followers 
by  an  eloquent  harangue;  and  while  their  enthusiasm  wa*  at  it* 
height,  rent  his  own  robe  into  pieces  in  the  shape  of  crosses  fur  the 
soldiery.  Thu  curious  and  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  I')"  Guibert, 
p.  485. 

J  Tancred  was  the  son  of  Matilda,  sister  of  Robert  lh*  Guiseard, 
and  therefore  the  cousin  of  Boemond,  (Radulphu*  Cadomenais, 
ate  Oettu  Tamer  rdi,  c  1.)  and  not  either  his  brother  or  nephew,  as 


no  less  than  his  love  of  glory  and  high-minded  disdain  r.i " 
of  wrong  and  perfidy,  rendered  him  the  mirror  of  Euro-  <>.',' 
penn  Chivalry.'  *— w 

Such  were  the  leaders,  under  whom  the  warlike  arm    ff  i 
of  the  Western  Nations  was  marshnlU-d  for  the  First  Cru-    *  ' 
snde    Their  confederated  powers  were  collected,  accord- 
ing  to  the  local  convenience  or  preference  of  tlie  Chief- 
tains, into  four  grent  divisions.    The  first  Bodv.  com-   .'  ' 
posed  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Rheni--.h  Provinces'uiidihe  f  ' 
more  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  ranged  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  That  Prince  tu», 
was  accompanied  by  the  two  Baldwins,  and  many  other nu>.:'u 
powerful  Fetulal  Lords,  whose  forces  numbered  no  tew 
than  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty  thousand  foot.  In 
the  second  division,  under  the  Counts  of  Vermaudou 
and  Chartres,  the  two  Roberts,  and  Eustace,  ('mint  of 
Boulogne,  (brotiier  of  Godfrey,)  were  assembled  the 
Chivalry  of  Central  and  Northern  France,  the  British 
Islcs.t  Normandy,  and  Flanders  ;  and  their  formidthr 
muster  can  be  estimated  onlv  loosely  from  the  asserta 
of  a  contemporary,  that  tin*  number  of  lesser  Banr 
alone  exceeded  that  of  the  Grecian  warriors  at  the 
of  Troy.*    The  third  host,  in  the  order  of  departure, 
was  composed  of  Southern  Italians  under  Boenxmii 
and  Tancred,  and  formed  an  array  of  ten  thousand  horn 
and  twenty  thousand  foot.    The  last  division,  whicfc 
assembled  under  the  Count  of  Thonlotise  in  the  South  o/ 
France,  was  originally  formed  chiefly  of  his  own  vassal* 
and  native  confederates  of  Languedoc,  Gascony,  and 
Aries,  comprehended  under  the   general  appellation 
of  Provencals  ;fj  with  a  small  admixture  of  the  Chris- 
tian Knighthood  of  the  Pyreneau  regions  of  Spain: 
but  in   his  route  through  Lombardy,  his  army  wa» 
swollen  by  so  great  Lumbers  of  Northern  Italians,  tbil 
the  combined  host  which  marched  under  his  banners 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons  of  all  arms 
and  conditions.    Besides  several  Feudal  Chieftains  of 
distinction,  Raymond  was  accompanied  by  three  Pretties 
of  high  rank  :  the  Papal  Legate  Adhemar  of  Puy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  ami  the  Bishop  of  Orange.|| 

Of  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  the  pre- 
parations  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  were  earliest  wa-^j",., 
pleled  ;  and  his  march  from  the  banks  of  the  MomI^,:;  :v 
was  conducted  with  admirable  prudence  and  order  lv  u, ( 
the  same  route  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the te>* 
preceding  rabble.    When  lie  reached  the  Northern 
tiers  of  Hungary,  he  demanded  of  its  King  by  hi* 
envoys  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  bad 
provoked  their  destruction.    The  reply  of  Carloir.au 


of  the  writers  in  the  Ortla  Dm.  les*  correctly  informed  thsi 
the  biographer  of  the  Hero,  and  Gihbou  and  Muraton  after  then, 
supposed.  The  father  of  Tancred  was  an  Italian  Marquess,  Ob. 
Ralph  of  Caen  was  the  personal  friend  and  companion  of  Taaeral 
in  Palestine  after  the  Crusade. 

•  O  pni  brl  tit  rttontrrf  e  di  trmhian!\ 

O  piu  ei-ce/to  ed  tatrtpitta  th  core,  &c. 

La  Genital.  Libmta.  can  i.  4V. 
But  the  Pnet  has  here  ouly  echoeil  the  praises  which  the  <|«»lit«» 
of  Toucred  extorted  even  from  the  Greek  Princess,  neser  uosill  uc 
to  detract  from  the  virtues  of  a  Latin,  abuse  all  a  Norman  iwsr 
Anna  Comnena,  p.  2*7. 

f  For  "  neither  surely,"  says  old  Fuller,  "  did  the  Irishinea  • 
feet  stick  in  their  hogs."  (War.  of  Holy  H„,  lib.!  c  13.)  So*1* 
sinjrs  Taaso, 

QurtU  didT  altt  $ffvr  irtuti  i 

Ijx  divna  dat  mnndo 
J  Guibert,  p.  48C. 
I)  Raymond  des  Agile*,  p.  144. 
|1  WilIerrausTyr.  p.C60. 
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exposed  (he  crimes  by  which  the  vengeance  of  his  People 
had  beeu  roused  ;  and  his  just  and  amicable  representa- 
tions compelled  (he  upright  judgment  of  Godfrey  to 
admit,  that  the  wickedness  of  (he  Crusading  mob  had 
merited  its  fate.  He  accepted  a  friendly  invitation  from 
the  Hungarian  King;  ;  treated  with  him  for  a  sale  pas* 
sage  through  his  dominions  with  supplies  of  provisions  on 
equitahle  terms ;  and  left  his  own  brother  Baldwin  and 
his  family  as  hostages  for  the  good  faith  and  forbearance 
which  lie  enforced  on  his  followers.  The  noble  sincerity 
of  Godfrey  won  the  confidence  of  the  Hungarian  Mo- 
narch, and  disarmed  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  his 
People.  Carloman  himself  attended  the  movements  of 
(he  Crusaders  with  a  numerous  cavalry,  both  to  observe 
(heir  behaviour  and  to  protect  (heir  march  ;  the  whole 
of  his  Kingdom  was  traversed  without  a  single  act 
of  offence  on  either  side ;  and,  when  (he  Latin  host 
had  passed  its  Southern  confines,  the  hostages  were 
courteously  dismissed  with  a  friendly  adieu.  When  the 
Crusaders  entered  the  Byzantine  Provinces,  their  virtuous 
and  able  leader  still  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  same 
strict  discipline;  the  Emperor  Alexius  assisted  and 
rewarded  his  efforts  by  liberally  supplying  the  wants  of 
his  army  in  its  toilsome  passage  through  the  desolate 
forests  of  Bulgaria ;  and  the  first  division  of  the  European 
Chivalry  peaceably  accomplished  its  entrance  into  the 
fertile  plains  of  Thrace.* 

But  for  the  friendly  succour  of  the  Byzantine  Mo- 
narch, it  is  acknowledged  that  the  hosts  of  Godfrey  must 
have  perished  in  their  route  through  Provinces  imper- 
fectly cultivated,  and  already  exhausted  by  the  feuds  of 
their  barbarous  natives.  The  alacrity  with  which  Alexius 
at  firs(  facilitated  the  approach  of  his  Latin  allies,  was 
succeeded  by  indications  of  a  more  dubious  policy  ;  and 
in  the  report  of  their  Chroniclers,  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  is  branded  with  the  reproach  of  deliberate 
perfidy  and  systematic  hostility.  In  weighing  the  justice 
of  these  charges,  some  reduction  from  their  truth  must 
betnudc  for  the  bigoted  prejudice  of  the  Latins  against 
a  schismatic  Monarch  and  Nation ;  and  a  still  larger 
share  of  extenuation  for  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  may  be  claimed  lor  the  difficulties  and  peril  of 
his  position.  Instead  of  the  reasonable  aid  which  he 
had  solicited  from  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  Sovereigns 
of  the  West,  he  found  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  aud 
bis  throne  shaken  from  its  foundations,  by  the  deluge  of 
European  fanaticism.  His  hospitable  reception  of  the 
first  disorderly  masses  of  pilgrims  had  been  requited  by 
the  ravage  of  his  territories  and  (he  spoliation  of  his 
subjects :  the  very  numbers  and  formidable  array  of 
the  better  disciplined  Chivalry  of  Europe  might  alone 
have  justified  a  prudent  apprehension  of  (heir  power 
and  disposition,  which  (heir  fierce  promptitude  in  resent- 
ing was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay.  Of  the  per- 
sonal characters  and  real  designs  of  most  of  (heir  leaders 
he  was  utterly  ignorant;  and  their  alliance  in  the  same 
enterprise  with  his  ancient  and  dangerous  enemy,  Boe- 
mnnd,  was  at  least  an  ominous  conjuncture.  The  plea 
of  delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  might  easily  cover  a  design  of  subjugating  the 
whole  Eastern  World  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Latin  Church  ;  the  same  pretext  of  fanatical  zeal  might 
be  readily  employed  against  the  infidel  Mohammedans 
and  heretical  Greeks ;  and  to  the  coufident  valour  and  (he 


p.  198,  199.   WilUrmoiTyt.  p.652. 


envious  cupidity  of  (he  Western  warriors,  thus  animated 
by  Religious  haired  and  temporal  ambition,  the  rich 
spoils  of  Constantinople*  aud  its  Provinces  might  offer  a 
more  accessible  and  tempting  prey,  than  the  distant 
relief  of  Jerusalem  and  plunder  of  Syria.  Moreover, 
(he  recent  distraction  and  rapid  decay  of  the  Seljukfan 
Power  had  terminated  the  alarm  with  which  Alexius 
formerly  anticipated  the  entire  ruin  of  his  Empire ;  and 
the  subsiding  of  the  Turkish  energies  had  removed  the 
immediate  danger  which  induced  him  to  implore  the 
approach,  and  might  have  reconciled  him  to  the 
sence  of  auxiliaries,  in  Greek  estimation  scarcely 
civilised,  and  only  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  Moham- 
medan enemy. 

Under  these  critical  circumstances,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  averting  the  ruin  with  which  he  was  me- 
naced, and  of  obtaining  the  advantages  which  he  might 
yet  hope  to  extract  from  the  oppressive  aid  of  the  Western 
Nations,  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to 
the  timid  and  tortuous  policy  habitual  in  the  Uyzantine 
Court.  While  he  welcomed  the  approach  of  the  army 
of  Godfrey,  his  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  were  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  French  and  Norman  Crusa- 
ders from  the  Italian  to  the  Grecian  ports.  That  second 
grand  division  of  the  European  Chivalry,  led  by  Hugh 
of  Verroandois,  the  (wo  Roberts,  aud  the  Count  of 
Chart  res,  had  traversed  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  embarkation.  At  Lucca,  where  these  thiols,  pros- 
trating themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  piously  re- 
ceived his  benediction,  Urban  II.  committed  the  slaudurd 
of  St.  Peter  into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Count  of 
France  ;t  aud  here  the  arrogance  of  that  Prince  fur- 
nished Alexius  with  a  first  occasion  of  offence.  Twenty- 
lour  Knights,  in  armour  gorgeously  inlaid  with  gold, 
were  despatched  by  Hugh  to  Durazzo,  with  a  haughty 
intimation  to  Alexius  himself  of  the  approach,  and  a 
command  to  the  Imperial  Lieutenant  to  make  Royal  pre- 
paration lor  the  arrival,  of  the  brother  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  standard-bearer  of  the  Pope.J  The  terms 
of  the  letter  and  the  message  were  resented  as  an 
insult;  and  (he  Governor  of  Durazzo,  instead  of  offer- 
ing the  desired  reception,  stationed  his  navy  to  prevent 
the  egress  of  the  Great  Count  and  his  followers  from 
the  Italian  harbours.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Chartres,  with  their  fol 
lowers,  after  consuming  the  Autumn  in  luxurious  plea- 
sure, resolved  to  defer  their  departure  from  Italy  until 
the  return  of  .Spring  :  but  Hugh,  regardless  alike  of  the 
dangers  of  a  wintry  passage  and  the  ambiguous 
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•  Of  the  astonishment  ami  envy  with  which  the  splendour  of 
Constantinople  utrtick  the  rude  Latin*,  we  may  form  a  lively  idea 
from  the  bunt  or  admiration  which  the  remembrance  of  its  magDuV 
cence  recalls  to  the  mind  of  one  of  their  Chroniclers,  the  chaplain 
aud  companion  of  the  Count  of  Ctiartrrs :  "  O  yuan/a  ripi/ns  nubilit 
«t  dttorn  !  qunt  monntlrria  QHtfaur  j*tfa/ta  in  rtt ,  opr^e  miro  /iiArr* 
/aria  !  qvol  'tiam  ptntm  vrt  m  ncit  opera,  ad  tprclanifmn  mint. 
Mta  f  Ttrdmm  rar  amidrm  mtagnwm  recttarr  quanta  si/  *tt  npu/nttta 
bonorum  oMirivm,  aurt  rt  arjrrn/i,*'  Ac.  Fulrherius,  p.  386.  The 
emotions  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  wraith,  however  in- 
nocent in  the  breast  of  the  good  chaplain,  were  likely  to  promt* 
dangerous  withes  and  designs  to  the  told  and  unscrupulous  imagi- 
nation* of  fierce  and  rapacious  warrior*. 

t  Fulcberius,  p.  384.    Kobrrtus  Monachal,  p  35. 

I  Anna  Coranena,  p.  228.  Du  Cangc,  with  the  true  complacent 
vanity  of  a  Frenchman,  has  amuteri  himself  hy  proving  (Ihurrt. 
sitr  JaiatriZ/r,  axvii  .and  note  ad  Alrnnd.  p.  352.}  that  the  title  of 
King  of  Kings  trm*  arrogated  by  Hugh  for  hi»  brother,  was  conceded 
through  the  respect  of  Kurope  during  the  Middle  Ages  par  ejert 
ir met  to  the  Mouarchs  of  France. 
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sition  of  the  Greeks,  impatiently  put  to  sea.  His  fleet 
was  dispersed  in  a  storm  ;  his  own  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  hostile  shore ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  magnificent 
descent  which  he  had  announced,  he  entered  Durazzo 
as  a  suppliant,  and  found  himself  a  captive.  He  was 
indeed  treated  with  outward  demonstrations  of  respect; 
but  his  person  was  for  some  lime  detained,  until  the 
commands  of  Alexius  were  received  for  his  removal  to 
Constantinople.* 

When  intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  the  Count  of 
Vermandois  reached  the  camp  of  Godfrey  in  Thrace,  it 
roused  the  violent  anger  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  after  an 
ineffectual  demand  for  his  release,  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
was  compelled  to  gratify  the  eager  desire  which  was  felt 
by  his  followers  to  punish  the  Imperiul  perfidy  with  the 
ravage  of  the  fine  Province  in  which  they  were  quartered. 
This  severe  retaliation  speedily  produced  the  submission 
of  Alexius.  He  had  already  soothed  the  captivity,  and 
seduced  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  French  Prince,  by 
bis  pompous  reception  at  the  Imperial  Court ;  and  Hugh 
was  induced  to  despatch  two  of  his  own  attendants  to 
Godfrey  with  the  assurance  that,  on  the  Duke's  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  he  would  find  their  master  not  a 
captive,  but  a  guest.  This  message  produced  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  :  but  the  awakened  suspicions  of  the 
Crusaders  prepared  them  to  fly  to  arms  on  the  slightest 
provocation;  the  Greeks  were  equally  distrustful ;  and 
the  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  of  two  races,  so  dissi- 
milar in  manners  and  spirit,  inflamed  every  misunder- 
standing. On  the  near  approach  of  Godfrey  and  his 
host  to  the  Byzantine  Capital,  the  refusal  of  the  Duke 
and  his  fellow  Chieftains  to  trust  their  persons  unattended 
within  the  Imperial  walls,  provoked  Alexius  to  forbid  all 
intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  the  Crusaders.  The 
Latin  camp  was  immediately  straitened  for  provisions  ; 
and  Godfrey  was  again  compelled  to  indulge  the  rapine 
of  his  followers,  and  the  Emperor  to  arrest  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  People  by  conciliatory  measures.  A  third 
and  more  dangerous  quarrel  was  produced  by  the  belief 
of  the  Crusaders  in  a  perfidious  design  of  the  Emperor 
to  blockude  und  starve  them  in  their  ramp,  which  was 
enclosed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Black  Sen, 
and  the  river  Baxbyses.  To  anticipate  this  suspected 
treachery,  the  troops  of  Godfrey  possessed  themselves,  by 
an  impetuous  attack,  of  the  bridge  of  the  Blachenue.  the 
only  outlet  and  key  of  their  communication  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  open  country.  The  hostile  seizure 
of  this  important  post  disappointed  the  intentions  of  the 
Greeks  ;  or  it  more  probably  excited  their  apprehension 
against  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  Crusaders  themselves. 
The  Imperial  troops  issued  from  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  after  a 
bloody  conflict  they  were  repulsed  and  pursued  to  the 
City ;  and  the  Crusaders,  inflamed  with  success  and  re- 
sentment, even  attempted  a  headlong  assault  upon  the 
walls.  But  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople  were  strong 
and  lofty  ;  the  Latins  were  unprovided  with  any  bat- 
tering engines ;  and  the  Greek  archers,  securely  direct- 
ing an  unerring  aim,  galled  them  with  an  incessant 
flight  of  arrows.  An  indecisive  contest  was  maintained 
until  the  close  of  day  ;  but  at  nightfall  the  assailants, 
after  setting  fire  to  the  suburbs,  withdrew  from  the 
walls.t 

To  a  state  of  hostility  so  inconclusive  in  its  objects 
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p.  200-202.  BaMricus  Arch.  p.  91.  Willer- 
Aniu  Comoeua,  p.  232-234. 


and  injurious  to  both  parties,  a  stop  was  now  pot  by  Tkfo 
the  mediation  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois.    If  Alexias 
had  ever  really  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Cm- 
saders.  experience  had  shown  the  frnitlessness  of  his 
efforts ;  and  his  desire  of  an  accommodation  might  be 
increased  by  the  approach  of  Boemood  and  his  amy. 
Renouncing,  therefore,  his  earlier  designs,  or  more  pro- 
bably only  shifting  the  jealous  expedients  of  a  pokier 
which  had  prompted  him  in  self-defence  to  restrict,  not  a^'t, 
to  ruin  the  dreaded  power  of  the  Crusaders,  he  pn>-ijCl 
posed  to  their  Chiefs  as  a  condition  of  his  friendship  tint 
they  should  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself;  andswesr** 
either  to  restore  to  the  Empire,  or  to  hold  in  Feuda1 
dependence,*  such  of  its  ancient  Provinces  as  they  might 
recover  from  the  Infidels.    Upon  these  terms,  he  en- 
gaged  vigorously  to  support  the  Crusade  with  the  Im- 
perial forces  and  wealth ;  and  he  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  acceptance  by  inducing  the  brother  of  tbr 
French  King  to  offer  an  influential  precedentf 

So  overcome  was  that  vain  and  inconstant  Prioah^ 
the  blandishments  and  presents  of  Alexius,  that  hewC^ 
only  stooped  to  the  performance  of  the  desired  honup 
himself,  but  undertook  to  obtain  the  some  submisseo* 
from  his  confederates.  The  proposal  was  at  first  re- 
ceived  in  the  Latin  camp  with  the  indignation  natiuilto 
the  free  and  fiery  spirit  of  high-born  warriors,  who 
spurned  the  idea  of  all  allegiance  or  subjection  to  i 
foreign  Lord.  Godfrey  himself  reproached  the;bsiwrir« 
of  Hugh  in  having  consented  to  a  degradation  alike 
unworthy  of  his  haughty  pretensions  and  real  dignrty, 
of  his  ostentatious  bearing  and  Royal  birth.  But  tbe 
Count  of  Vermandois  excused  his  own  compliance,  and 
enforced  its  propriety  on  Godfrey,  by  arguments  besi 
adapted  to  the  disinterested  principles  of  that  single- 
minded  and  pious  Prince:  such  as  the  paramount  obli- 
gation of  their  socrcd  vows  ;  the  difficulty  of  redticiajr 
Alexius  to  more  becoming  terms;  the  impossibility  of 
prosecuting  the  holy  enterprise  without  the  Imperiil 
aid  ;  the  probable  ruin  of  the  cause  by  delay  and  win- 
ing hostility  ;  and  the  very  sinfulness  of  a  contest  wits 
a  Christian  people.  The  reason  of  Godfrey  wis  to 
sooner  convinced,  than  all  sentiments  of  worldly  pride 
and  honour  yielded  to  the  humbler  dictates  of  Religious 
duty  ;  and  no  subsequent  persuasions,  with  which  he 
was  addressed  by  the  messengers  of  Boemond  sad  ihe 
Count  of  Thnulouse,  to  await  their  arrival,  and  chas- 
tise in  arms  the  insulting  demand  of  Alexius,  could 
shake  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose.  He  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  take  the  required  oaths  of  fealty ;  and  the 
example  of  his  self-denial  secured  the  acquiescence  of  hit 
compeers.  To  remove  their  lingering  suspicions  of 
treachery,  Alexius  delivered  bis  son  as  a  hostage  fa 
their  safe  return  ;  and  Godfrey  and  his  principal  com- 
panions repairing  to  Constantinople,  prostrated  them- 
selves in  homage  before  the  Imperial  throne.  Their 
humiliation  was  relieved  by  a  reception  of  studied 
honour;  and  in  return  for  the  vows  of  fidelity  wbich  be 

•  Anna  t'omneua,  p.  235.  The  very  circumstance  of  t)i»  I*"- 
poiul  being  made  is  a  proof,  which  ]>erhaps  deserves  more  stttolMs 
than  it  has  usually  attracted,  that  the  idea  of  the  Feudal  relit"* 
whencesoever  received,  was  at  this  Epoch  familiar  to  trw  tuf™ 
Kmperor.  It  is  still  mote  observable  that  the  cenrmoaici 
which  the  Latin  Princes  wWqiuiirtly  took  the  oaths  of  feal'y  *» 
Alexius  were  alto  strictly  Feudal ;  ami  though  their  ready  ulo\*i<" 
on  this  oenuion  in  the  Bytantine  Court,  need  not  shake  out  t*M 
in  ihe  exclusive  Barbarian  and  nut  Human  origin  and  »-xi«i»m* 
the  System  from  which  they  »ere  buruwcd,  yet  the  "Mi-  U"  » 
curious. 

t  Anna  Comnena,  r>  229. 
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repeated  on  his  knees  wilh  clasped  hands.  Alexius  dis- 
tinguished the  virtue  and  dignity  of  Godfrey  by  the 
ceremonies  of  filial  adoption,  and  investiture  in  Imperial 
robes.*  But  these  empty  recognitions  faintly  conceal 
the  real  triumph  of  Greek  pride  and  policy  ;  and  it  was 
no  fanciful  degradation  which  converted  the  brave  and 
Chivalric  Princes  and  Nobles  of  Western  Europe  iuto 
the  vassals  and  liegemen  of  u  Byzantine  Despot  t 

After  this  ceremony.  Alrxius  urged  his  adopted  son, 
and  his  new  dependents,  to  exchange  their  threatening 
position  neur  his  Capital  for  more  eligible  and  abundant 
quarters  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  their 
passage  of  that  strait  was  apparently  hastened  through 
his  dread  of  their  being  reinforced,  while  still  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  by  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Crusading  hosts.  Before  the  departure  of  Godfrey,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  and  his  followers  had  already  reached 
the  Byzantine  Capital  from  Italy  ;  and  their  arrival  was 
speedily  succeeded,  at  short  intervals,  by  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Chartres,  and  the 
scattered  residue  of  the  great  army  which  had  originally 
assembled  under  Hugh  of  Vermandois.  By  the  dex- 
terous application  of  flatteries  J  and  bribes,  each  of  these 
potent  Chiefs  was  persuaded  in  his  turn  to  perform  the 
same  homage  as  his  precursors,  and  was  then  hurried 
off  to  join  them  on  the  Asiatic  shore. §  The  embarkation 
from  Uie  Apulian  ports  of  the  third  grand  division, 
under  Boemond  and  Tancred ;  their  passage  of  the 
Adriatic  into  Greece  ;  and  their  march  through  that 
Country  ;  were  all  regulated  by  those  able  leaders  wilh 


*  Anna  Ceiraem,  |>.  233—233.  Albert,  p.  203.  YYUlarmua 
Tyr.  p  t>56,  657. 

t  That  the  humiliation  whs  keenly  felt  nay  he  inferred  from  the 
sullen  brevity  with  which  the  Latin  I 'hrouicler*  dismiss  thetntntac 
lion  :  bill  the  daughter  of  Alexin*  has  related  an  anecdote,  which 
mure  plainly  mar**  the  stTug^linjr,  emotions  of  the  proud  warriors, 
while  it  amusingly  illustrate*  Ihe  maimer*  of  Western  Kurope. 
Uurini*  the  ceremony  </f  performing  humane,  a  private  French 
Baron,  conjectured  by  Du  L'ange,  wilh  great  pruhahilily,  to  have 
Wen  RnK'rt  uf  Pari*.  was  so  little  disposed  to  repress  hit  disgust  at 
tbcprvlt-  of  the  Greek  Despot,  and  Ihv  compliance  to  which  Kehgioui 
or  Political  rooliven  hail  induced  the  more  responsible  leaden  of  the 
Crusade,  to  submit,  that  he  audaciously  tented  fumwlf  licsule  Alexius 
on  the  Imperial  Throne.  When  the  hrulher  of  Duke  Godfrey 
attempted  lo  reprove  him  for  this  rude  disrespect,  ho  coolly  retorted 
hts  contempt ;  and  Ihe  Hmperor  was  so  astonished  by  his  insolence, 
that  lie  could  only  demand  through  aj>  interpreter  his  name  and 
condition.  "  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  was  the  reply.  ■'  and  of  noble 
birth ;  and  I  care  only  lo  know  that  in  Ihe.  mightwurhood  from 
which  I  come  there  is  a  church,  whither  they  who  design  to  prove 
their  ealour  repair  to  pray  until  an  adversary  I*  found  tu  answer 
their  defiance.  There  have  I  often  Worshipped  without  finding  that 
■nan  who  dared  to  accept  my  challenge."  Aleiius,  U-cuuse  he  well 
knew,  says  his  daughter,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Latin*,  dissembled 
hi*  resentment ;  or  rather  vented  it  in  an  ironical  caution.  Mint  if 
the  Frenchman  still  desired  to  maintain  Ihe  same  boast  with  safety 
ID  his  Crusading  warfare,  he  would  do  well  to  keep  beyond  reach  of 
the  Turkish  arrow*,  by  remaining  in  the  centra  of  the  Christian 
host.  HU  taunt  anil  his  advice  were  alike  thrown  away  ;  and  hii 
daughter  betrays  some  satisfn.  lion  in  proceeding  to  rcoml  that  the 
insolent  Barbarian  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  (  rusader*  at  the 
battle  of  Durvlsium.    Anna  Cumnena,  uti  lupri. 

*  Kveu  the  politic  Count  of  Clurtres  was  deluded  by  the  art*  of 
Alexius,  who  contrived  to  make  each  of  the  Latin  Princes  in  turn 
believe  himself  preferred  to  all  his  confederate*.  There  is  ettanl  a 
curious  ami  apjuireiitly  authentic  epistle  from  Stephen  to  his  Cuun. 
te».  in  which  he  unconsciously  shows  how  completely  be  was  dii|s»! 
by  the  wily  (ireek.  The  Emperor  had  inquired  how  many  were 
his  children  ;  spoken  much  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  him  and  his 
unknown  House  j  pretended  that  the  Count  must  send  for  one  of  hii 
s<ms  to  lie  educated  at  the  Bytantin*  Court;  and  hade  him  reckon 
„n  his  Imperial  favour  to  provide  for  the  youlh :  in  n'A  which  the 
wise  Count  religiously  confided.    M.ibilloo.  Af«t.  iW.  vol  i  p.  237. 
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higher  martial  conduct  and  discipline.  Large  bodies  of  The  First 
the  imperial  troops,  with  dubious  intentions,  hovered 
over  their  route,  and  sometimes  even  attempted  to  ob- 
struct their  passage,  and  cut  off  their  detachments  :  but 
the  skilful  dispositions  of  Boemond  frustrated  their 
attempts  ;  and  the  impetuous  valour  of  Tancred  more 
than  once  punished  Ihe  secret  perfidy,  or  open  aggres- 
sion of  a  pusillanimous  enemy.  The  whole  march  to 
the  vicinity  of  Constantinople  was  triumphantly  com- 
pleted ;  and  here  Boemond.  being  met  by  Godfrey  him- 
self with  persuasions  to  satisfy  the  Imperial  demand  of 
fealty,  left  his  army  in  charge  of  his  gallant  kinsman, 
and  with  a  small"  train  proceeded  to  the  Capital  of 
Alexius.* 

The  belief  of  that  Monarch's  duplicity  in  his  reception  Transac- 
of  the  other  Latin  Princes  is  increased  by  the  equal  turns  of 
cordiality  with  which  he  welcomed  this  hateful  enemy.  A,.<^'J? 
He  alluded  to  Boetnond's  earlier  invasion  of  his  Empire  m''n  l 
only  to  extol  the  valour  which  he  had  displayed  in  that  ' 
enterprise,  and  to  express  his  own  satisfaction  at  the 
pacific  union  which  now  effaced  every  feeling;  of  enmity. 
With  as  consummate  hypocrisy,  Boemond  on  his  part 
professed  his  self-reproach  at  the  injustice  of  his  former 
hostility,  and  his  desire  to  prove  his  gratitude  for  so 
gracious  an  oblivion  of  injuries.  But  Alexius,  as  well 
aware  of  his  ambitious  and  greedy  character,  as  of  his 
habitual  faithlessness,  designed  to  secure  his  allegiance, 
by  the  only  motives  of  selfish  interest  which  could  be 
binding  on  a  nature  so  sordid.  After  causing  him  to  be 
lodged  and  entertained  in  the  most  magnificent  style  in 
one  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  the  cunning  Monarch 
ordered  the  door  of  a  chamber  rilled  wilh  heaps  of  gold 
and  jewels  to  be  left,  as  if  accidentally,  open  while  he 
passed.  The  Norman  was  ravished  with  delight  and 
envy  as  he  gazed  at  the  glittering  hoards;  and  his 
ruling  impulses  were  betrayed  in  the  involuntary  excla- 
mation, that,  to  the  jjossiessor  of  such  treasures,  the  con- 
quest of  a  Kingdom  might  be  an  easy  achievement.  He 
was  immediately  informed  that  the  gift  of  the  Emperor 
made  them  his  own ;  and  after  a  slight  hesitation,  his 
avarice  swallowed  the  bait.  H is  pei formance  of  homage 
to  Alexius  was  succeeded  by  dreams  of  ambrion,  which 
perhaps  aspired  to  the  Imperial  throne  itself;  and  his 
expressions  of  devotion  lo  its  service  were  accompanied 
by  a  proposal  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  office 
of  Great  Domestic  of  the  East,  or  General  of  Ihe  Byzan- 
tine armies  in  Asia.  A  present  compliance  with  this 
audacious  demand,  which  shocked  the  pride,  and  might 
well  startle  the  suspicions  of  Alexius,  was  prudently 
avoided  with  hollow  assurances  that  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  Empire  should  be  ihe  reward  of  future  ser- 
vices; and  the  baffled  or  sanguine  adventurer  was  per- 
suaded to  join  the  Asiatic  camp  of  his  confederates. 
The  opposite  conduct  of  his  high-minded  relative  had 
meanwhile  excited  equal  alarm.  Disdaining,  on  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  to  imitate  the  baseness  of 
Boemond,  Tancred  had  quitted  the  Capital  unobserved, 
and  crossed  the  Bosphorus  in  disguise.  By  this  flight 
he  had  only  designed  to  escape  the  degradation  of 
owning  himself  the  vassal  of  a  foreign  Prince ;  but  the 
suspicion  and  resentment  of  the  Emperor  were  not 
aliaved  until  Boemond  unscrupulously  pledged  himself 
by  oath  for  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  his  cousin. t 
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Tbe  arrival  of  the  last  army  of  Crusaders  under  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  exhausted  the  artifice*  of  the  Im- 
perial policy.  After  traversing  Northern  Italy,  that 
skilful  and  veteran  commander  had  led  his  forces  into 
the  Byzantine  Provinces,  through  the  wild  passes  of 
Dnl matin  Hi*  march,  though  distressed  by  the  noxious 
climate  and  rugged  obstacles  of  that  mountainous  region, 
and  successively  harassed  by  the  savage  Dalmatians, 
and  by  the  no  less  hostile  Greeks,  had  been  prosecuted 
with  ho  much  energy  and  vigilance,  that  his  host,  after 
exercising  a  passing  vengeance  on  their  treacherous 
assailants,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Boephorusin  unim- 
paired strength  and  discipline;  and  the  news  of  his  for- 
midable approach  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Provencals  and  Italians,  revived  the  liveliest  apprehen- 
sions in  the  Imperial  Court.  At  some  distance  from 
Constantinople,  the  army  was  met  by  messengers  both 
from  Alexius  and  from  Godfrey  and  his  associates,  with 
a  united  request  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  to  repair  to 
the  Capital.  Raymond  complied  with  the  invitation  : 
but  on  his  arrival  neither  the  arts  of  the  Emperor,  nor 
the  solicitations  of  his  confederates,  could  induce  him  to 
kneel  before  the  Imperial  Throne.  Once  more  is  the 
Emperor  accused,  on  his  failure  in  this  negotiation,  of 
having  directed  a  treacherous  surprise  of  the  Provencal 
camp  :  and  whatever  was  its  origin,  a  furious  collision 
ensued  between  the  troops  of  Raymond  and  of  Alexius. 
The  Greeks  were  defeated  with  signal  carnage  ;  and  in 
the  first  suggestions  of  vengeance,  the  Count  of  Thoulouse 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  vowimr  war  to  the 
utterance  against  so  perfidious  a  race.  He  repelled  with 
contempt  the  menaces  both  of  Alexius  and  of  Boemond. 
who  now  ostentatiously  avowing  himself  the  most  faith- 
ful champion  of  the  Empire,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to 
turn  his  arms  in  its  succour  even  against  his  recusant 
confederate.  To  the  milder  expostulations  of  Godfrey, 
the  aged  Count  so  far  yielded  as  to  tender  an  oath  that 
he  would  abstain  from  all  enterprises  against  the  life 
and  dignity  of  Alexius  :  but  beyond  this  concession  his 
cold  and  stubborn  pride  was  equally  impenetrable  In 
threats  and  entreaties.  He  declared  that  he  had  quitted 
his  native  dominious  to  devote  the  residue  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  God  alone,  not  to  submit  himself  to  any 
earthly  master;  and  Alexius,  either  awed  into  personal 
respect  by  the  firmness  of  his  spirit,  or  desirous  of  con- 
ciliating so  powerful  a  Chief,  suddenly  changed  his 
whole  demeanour,  loaded  him  with  assiduous  attentions, 
and  treated  him  with  such  real  or  affected  confidence  as 
to  impart  his  secret  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Boemond. 
The  old  Provencal  Prince  listened  with  pleasure  to 
these  complaints  of  a  rival  whose  interference  had  already 
irritated  his  jealous  and  vindictive  temper ;  and  his 
heated  passions  unguarding  the  usual  wariness  of  his 
politic  judgment,  made  him  an  easy  dupe  to  the  su- 
perior craft  of  the  wily  Greek.  Alexius  so  completely 
gained  the  ascendency  over  his  mind,  that  he  lingered 
at  Constantinople  nfter  the  departure  of  the  other  Chief- 
tains; and  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who  had  been  loudest 
in  his  denunciations  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Court,  was  among  the  last  to  quit  its  seductive 
hospitalities  for  the  Asiatic  camp  of  the  Crusaders.' 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Provencal  forces,  all  the 
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great  divisions  of  tbe  Crusading  levies  had  already  t^u 
completed  their  junction  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor;  Cr** 
and  their  wants  rather  than  their  strength  had  been  in- 
creased  by  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  preceding  f"-5 
mob  who,  with  Peter  the  Hermit  himself,  had,  in  re-    1  I 
covered  confidence,  found  their  way  from  various  places  'W:  , 
of  refuge  to  the  general  muster.    The  enormous  nam-    "  i 
hers  of  the  congregated  hosts  of  Christendom  can  be   ' " 
estimated  with  little  hope  of  precision:  either  from  the  ! 
tumid  metaphors  of  the  Grecian  Princess,  who  ha,^'  i 
described  their  desolating  course;  or  from  the  pnsittv* ««i  f 
assertions  of  the  Latin  writers,  whose  ignorance  o(  b--'> 
military  affairs  might  easily  mislead  their  computation*.  " 
and  whose  astonishment  at  the  view  of  so  prodiatiow 
an  array,  was  sure  to  be  vented  in  exaggeration.  If  ' 
we  were  to  credit  some  of  our  usual  authorities,  su  or 
even  seven  hundred  thousand  warriors  were  present  in 
arms  :  besides  an  innumerable  multitude  of  eccle»ia«tits. 
women,  and  children.*    But  the  report  of  tbe  tasr 
parties  in  other  places. f  and  every  evidence  of  rewca 
and  probability,  are  alike  inconsistent  with  this  ciwda 
won;  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  leaders  of  them 
were  themselves  unable  to  ascertain  the  real  numbm 
of  a  disorderly  herd  of  irregular  infantry  ;  and  we  tan 
rely  with  safety  only  on  the  statement  of  the  mm  judi- 
cious Chronicler  of  the  Crusade,  that  the  mailed  cntalry, 
which,  according  to  the  rude  tactics  of  the  Middle  Agn, 
formed  the  nerve  of  armies,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men  t    This  superb  body  of  heavy  buneu^' 
wag  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  European  Chivalry: 
Knights,  Esquires,  and  their  attendant  Men  at  arms 
completely  equipjied  with  the  helmet  and  shield.  the 
coat  and  boots  of  chain  and  scale  armour,  the  lance 
and  the  sword,  the  battle-axe  and  the  ponderous  maw  of 
iron.    The  crowd  of  footmen  fought  principally  with 
the  long  and  cross  bow,  and  were  used  indifferently  n 
occasion  required  for  archers,  scouts,  and  pioneers:  bat 
their  hall-armed  and  motley  condition  formed  a  rniserato 
contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the  Chivalric  array,  wli>* 
glittered  in  the  blazonry  of  embroidered  and  erminea 
aurcoaLs,  shields  and  headpiece*  inlaid  with  gems  and 
gold,  and   banners  and  pennons   distinguishing  the 
princely  and  noble  rank  of  Chieftains  and  Knight*.} 

From  their  first  camp  on  the  Asiatic  shores  ol  the  »<* 
Bosphorus,  the  advance  of  the  Christian  hosts,  in  Md  ^'J'^ 
disrejrard  of  minor  obtects  of  attack,  was  immediately  _ 
directed  against  Nice,  the  Capital  of  the  Suluu  ol 
Roum,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  direct  route  to 
Jerusalem.  Resting  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  Ascanius, 
the  defensive  capabilities  of  that  City  had  been  sedulously 
improved  by  art.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  double  waT. 
of  stupendous  height  and  thickness,  provided  with  > 
deep  ditch,  and  flanked  at  intervals  by  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy  towers ;  its  garrison  was  nume- 
rous and  brave  ;  and  the  Sultan  Solyman,  (or  Kilidg* 
Arslan-H)  who  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains with  his  Turkish  cavalry,  preserving  his  commu- 
nication with  the  place  by  the  lake,  might  with  eqwl 
facility  reinforce  its  defenders,  and  harass  the  quart** 
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Bi*ory.   of  the  besiegers.    Nothing  deterred  by  these  difficulties, 
~~.fmms  the  Crusaders,  on  their  arrival  before  the  City,  undertook 
From     the  siege  with  an  energy  suitable  to  the  obstinacy  which 
a.  o.     was  anticipated  in  the  defence.    Notwithstanding  their 
1095.    numbers,  the  immense  circumference  of  the  walls  pre- 
to       vented  a  complete  investment ;  but  each  independent 
A-  D-     leader,  successively  encamping  on  the  first  quarter  which 
1 099.    ne  fBunrl  unoccupied,  from  thence  directed  and  prose- 
cuted  his  attacks.    Contrary  to  the  impression  which 
later  Historians  have  sometimes  given,  that  a  chief  au- 
thority over  the  Crusading  hosts  was  conceded  to  Duke 
Godfrey,  it  is  here  observable  that  no  trace*  of  such  a 
recognition  of  supremacy  can  be  discovered  in  the  narra- 
tive of  contemporary  Chroniclers.    The  general  plan  of 
operations  was  sometimes  dehated  am!  determined  in 
a  Council  of  Princes :  but  the  details  and  choice  of 
execution  were  abandoned  to  the  uncontrollable  will  of 
the  different  Chieftains  and  their  res]>ective  followers  ; 
who  were  alike  too  proud  of  personal  rank,  and  too 
jealous  of  national  distinctions,  to  brook  any  submission 
to  a  foreign  command.    But  the  same  feelings,  which 
were  repugnant  to  all  subordination  and  unity  of  action, 
in  a  great  degree  supplied  their  want  with  a  generous 
emulation  of  glory  ;  and  in  the  leaguer  of  Nice,  the 
Latin  Princes  contended  with  rival  valour  and  industry 
who  should  be  foremost  in  urging  his  approaches  to  the 
walls.    On  the  Northern  side  were  encamped  Duke 
Godfrey  and  his  Rhenish  and  German  division  ;  East- 
ward extended   the  quarters  of  the  Counts  of  Ver- 
mandois  and  Chartres  and  the  two  Roberts,  with  the 
French,  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  Crusaders ;  on 
the  same  front  the  Provencal  and  Italian  host  of  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse  took  up  a  continued  aligneuient ; 
and  towards  the  South  the  City  was  enclosed  by  the 
troops  of  Bocmotid  uud  Tancred.    Two  thousand  men 
who  had  attended  the  march  of  the  Crusaders,  under 
Taticius,  as  Imperial  Lieutenant,  were  the  only  Byzan- 
tine forces  in  the  confederate  camp.* 

From  their  respective  quarters  each  of  these  divisions 
pushed  (brward  its  attacks,  with  all  the  mechanical  ex- 
pedients which  the  Middle  Ages  had  imperfectly  pre- 
served out  of  the  martial  science  of  classical  antiquity. 
Among  the  principal  machines  of  the  besiegers  were  lofty 
wooden  towers  of  several  stories,  termed  btiffrdi,f  or  bd- 
froit,  which  were  moved  forward  on  rollers  or  wheels; 
protected  against  conflagration  by  coverings  of  boiled 
hides  ;  filled  with  archers  to  dislodge  the  defenders  from 
the  ramparts ;  and  supplied  with  drawbridge*,  winch 
on  a  nearer  approach,  being  let  down  upon  the  walls, 
afforded  a  passage  for  the  Knights  and  their  followers 
to  rush  to  the  assault.  The  advance  of  these  bclfrou 
was  sometimes  preceded,  the  road  levelled,  and  the  ditch 
of  a  fortress  filled  up,  by  means  of  a  movable  nailery  or 
shed  of  similar  materials,  but  lower  structure,  called 
indifferently  a  fox  or  cat,  J  or  chat-chaUH  when  sur- 
mounted also  by  a  lower.  Under  cover  of  these  gal- 
leries, the  walls  could  either  be  undermined  by  the 
slow  operation  of  the  sap,  or  breached  by  the  violent 
blows  of  the  battering  ram.  Balistic  engines  of  various 
sizes  and  denominations  for  hurling  masses  of  nick, 
beams  of  timber,  stones,  and  darts,  composed  the  ordi- 
nary artillery  both  of  the  assailants  and  besieged  ;  and 
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the  most  effectual  means  of  defence  were  afforded  by  The  Fm* 
the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  in  destroying  the  hostile  ma- 
chines.* 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  Crusaders  were  for 
a  while  arrested  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Sultan  of 
Roum,  who,  descending  from  the  mountains  which 
overhang  the  plain  of  Nice  with  a  swarm  of  fifty  thou- 
sand horse,  endeavoured  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous 
attack,  with  the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  to  overpower 
the  Eastern  camp  of  the  Christians.  But  his  hope  of 
surprising  their  quarters  was  frustrated  by  the  capture 
of  the  messengers  who  were  intrusted  to  convey  his 
purpose  to  the  City  ;  he  every  where  encountered  a  de- 
termined resistance  and  a  bloody  repulse ;  and  his  first 
experience  of  the  valour  of  the  Western  Christians  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  Nice  to  its  fate.  The  defence  of 
the  City  was  not  the  less  resolutely  maintained ;  and 
the  attempts  of  the  besiegers  to  breach  the  walls  were 
repeatedly  foiled,  their  projectile  engines  disabled,  and 
their  towers  and  galleries  crushed  by  fragments  of  rock, 
or  burned  by  the  Greek  fire.  Some  weeks  had  already 
been  consumed  in  fruitless  labour  and  slaughter,  when 
the  position  of  the  City  on  the  lake  A  scan  i  us  suggested 
to  the  besiegers  a  more  successful  expedient.  At  their 
desire,  Alexius  caused  a  number  of  small  vessels  to  be 
prepared  in  his  arsenals,  transported  over  land,  and 
launched  upon  the  lake.  This  flotillu,  manned  by  sea- 
men and  archers  in  the  Imperial  pay,  ensured  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  alormed  the  City  on  that  side  with 
desultory  attacks,  and  intercepting  all  its  communica- 
tion by  water  with  the  exterior  country,  completed  the 
investment  of  the  place. t 

Meanwhile  the  besiegers  continued  their  works  with  and  eapt 
renewed  spirit  The  veteran  Count  of  Thoulouse,  whose  of  Nice, 
approaches  had  been  conducted  with  most  skill  and  per- 
tinacity, at  length  succeeded,  by  the  science  of  a  Lombard 
engineer,  in  attaching  with  safety  a  vhat<hatril,  or  cas- 
tellated gallery,  to  one  of  the  towers  of  the  City,  which 
had  been  injured  in  a  former  siege  and  was  bent  for- 
ward from  its  base.  The  miners  of  the  besiegers  prop- 
ped the  superincumbent  mass  with  strong  limbers  while 
they  loosened  the  foundations  ;  and  the  supports  being 
then  fired,  the  whole  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
left  a  yawning  breach.  But  instead  of  seizing  the  first 
moment  of  consternation  by  which  the  garrison  were 
paralyzed,  the  Provencals  imprudently  delayed  the  as- 
sault until  the  following  morning  ;  and  an  artful  Greek 
contrived  in  the  interval  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of 
success.  The  wife  and  sister  of  the  Sultan,  whom  he 
had  left  in  the  City  until  this  moment,  endeavoured  oa 
the  first  alarm  to  escape  over  the  lake ;  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Imperial  flotilla;  and  Butomitc  its  com- 
mander immediately  offered,  not  only  their  honourable 
release,  but  protection  to  the  people  of  Nice  against  the 
fury  of  the  Latins,  if  the  City  were  surrendered  to  his 
master.  The  now  despairing  inhabitants  accepted  his 
terms;  the  troops  of  the  flotilla  disembarking  were 
admitted  into  the  City ;  and  when  the  Crusaders  with 
returning  day  were  prepared  to  mount  the  breach  of  the 
fallen  tower,  the  first  spectacle  which  they  beheld  was 
the  Imperial  banner  floating  on  the  walls.  In  their 
wounded  pride  and  disappointed  cupidity  at  being  thus 
cheated  of  the  honour  and  spoils  of  victory,  the  first 
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History,   impulse  of  the  Crusaders  was  to  continue  the  assault. 

But  a  prudential  consideration  of  tJie  ulterior  objects  of 
the  war  induced  their  Princes  to  stifle  their  own  emo- 
tions of  disgust  at  the  artifice  of  Alexius  or  his  Lieute- 
nant, and  to  appease  the  louder  resentment  of  their 
followers  ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  repose,  the  whole 
Crusading  host,  breaking  up  from  the  camp  before  Nice, 
pursued  the  destined  route  towards  Jerusalem.* 
Advance  of  In  their  passage  through  Asia  Minor,  a  march  of  five 
^f^Mul- hundred  miles  was  still  to  be  accomplished  before  they 
could  touch  the  confines  of  Syria;  and  the  Sultan  of 
Roum,  whose  spirit  had  onlv  been  roused  to  increased 
energy  by  the  loss  of  his  Capital  and  the  danger  of  his 
Kingdom,  was  already  prepared  to  otter  a  formidable 
resistance  to  their  progress.  His  appeal,  both  to  his 
own  subjects  and  to  the  independent  Chieftains  of  his 
kindred  race,  for  assistance  in  repelling  these  new  inva- 
ders, who  so  unexpectedly  menaced  their  Faith  and 
Nation  with  a  common  destruction,  had  been  eagerly 
answered.  From  all  sides  the  Turkish  hordes  flocked 
to  his  standard  ;  and  so  innumerable  was  the  force 
which  he  collected,  that  by  some  of  the  Latin  Writers  it 
is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand 
horse.  With  this  immense  cloud  of  cavalry,  during  the 
first  few  days'  advance  of  the  Crusaders  from  Nice,  while 
their  strength  was  fresh  and  their  array  undivided,  he 
merely  hovered  on  their  flanks:  but  his  forbearance 
ceased  when  the  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  their 
march  induced  them  to  seftarate  into  two  distinct  co- 
lumns on  d  i  He  rent  routes.  In  one  division  were  now 
Duke  Godfrey  and  the  Counts  of  Vermandois  and 
Thoulouse ;  in  the  other,  Iloemond  and  Tauered.  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
Chartres  t 

Before  the  latter  and  less  numerous  of  the  two  co- 
lumns had  reached  Doryla-um — the  modern  Eskische- 
ker — about  fifty  miles  from  Nice,  it  was  suddenly  enve- 
loped, while  reposing  in  a  valley,  by  the  Turkish  swarms. 
The  first  astonishment  of  the  surprise,  the  unearthly 
yells,  and  the  furious  onset  of  the  Barbarians,  struck 
dismay  and  disorder  into  the  Christian  ranks;  and  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  held  in  suspense  only  by  the  gallant 
example,  the  desperate  efforts,  and  the  personal  prowess 
of  the  three  leaders  of  Norman  blood,  Boemoud,  Tau- 
ered, and  Duke  Robert.  While  the  lightly  armed  and 
uetive  cavalry  of  the  Asiatics  easily  evaded  a  close 
encounter  with  the  heavy  array  of  the  Europeans, 
their  clouds  of  arrows  slew  the  unbarded  horses,  and 
pierced  every  opening  in  the  body  armour  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors.  Overwhelmed  with  the  dense  confusion 
of  the  field,  oppressed  by  the  ponderous  weight  of  their 
own  equipment,  and  fainting  under  the  intense  heat 
and  burning  thirst  of  the  climate,  the  weary  and  de- 
spairing Crusaders  with  difficulty  sustained  an  unequal 
conflict.  To  regain  some  degree  of  order,  their  leaders 
could  only  cover  a  retreat  and  draw  oft*  their  exhausted 
squadrons ;  and  the  Turks  flushed  with  success  pene- 
trated into  their  camp  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  aged  and  infirm  pilgrims,  the  women, 
and  the  children. 

In  this  extremity,  the  skilful  and  valorous  conduct  of 
",  never  elsewhere  so  nobly  contrasted  with  the 
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baser  qualities  of  his  character,  saved  the  whole  Cm- 
sading  host  from  destruction.    Iu  the  first  alarm  be  Cjy»; 
had,  with  cool  foresight,  despatched  notice  of  the  danger  ~ 
to  the  other  division  under  Godfrey  and  the  Count  of  Ir-: 
Thoulouse;  and  now  reanimating  his  confederates  and   *  • 
followers  to  rescue  or  revenge  the  helpless  victims  what 
shrieks  pierced  their  ears,  he  rushed  again  at  their  head  u 
towards  the  camp,  and  fell  with  resistless  impetuosity  " 
upon  the  triumphant  and  sanguinary  Barbarians.   The  1(* 
Duke  of  Normandy  bravely  supported  his  charge;  the 
inspiring  shout  of"  Deut  vult"  which  had  first  been  heard 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  was  now  the  war-cry  which 
rang  again  through  the  Christian  squadrons ;  and  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  all  the  courage,  which  a  sense 
of  Religious  duty  could  add  to  the  stern  resolves  of  ven- 
geance and  despair,     Hut  the  Crusaders  were  still  en- 
countered with  equal  resolution  and  superior  force;  and 
the  tide  of  Turkish  victory  was  arrested  at  this  junc- 
ture only  by  the  opportune  approach  of  Duke  Godfrey 
and  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  who,  at  the  first  summons, 
had  urged  their  cavalry,  forty  thousand  strong,  at  tie 
utmost  speed  to  the  succour  of  their  confederates.  TV 
junction  of  this  formidable  reinforcement,  in  fresh,  firm, 
and  ardent  array,  infused  new  life  into  the  sinkioe 
energy  of  their  brethren,  and  in  the  same  proporuc* 
depressed  the  confident  spirit  of  the  Turks.   The  quivas 
of  the  Infidels  were  already  emptied  ;  the  length  of  the 
struggle  hud  worn  down  their  activity ;  and  in  the  close 
combat  which  they  could  no  longer  escape,  their  inferi- 
ority to  the  warriors  of  the  West  iu  bodily  strength  and 
martial  e(|iii|>uu>nt  was  i-igually  displayed.    The  supple 
dexteiily  of  the  Asiatic,  was  now  feebly  opposed  to  the 
ponderous  strokes  of  the  European  arm  ;  the  curred 
scimitar  and  ii.'lit  javelin  could  neither  parry  nor  return 
with  effect  the  deadly  thrust  of  the  long  pointed  sword 
and  gigantic  lance  ;  and  in  a  direct  charge,  the  weight 
and  compactness  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  overpowered 
the  foose  order  aud  desultory  tactics  of  the  Turkish 
hordes.  .  , 

While  the  Infidel  host  bent  and  wavered  before  lirj^. 
determined  assault  of  the  Christians,  the  la<-t  division  of^ 
the  Crusaders  arrived  on  the  field  ;  and  Count  Ray- 
mond directing  his  Provencals  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  disordered  enemy,  completed  their  terror  and  rum. 
They  broke  and  fled  iu  every  direction,  were  pursued 
until  the  close  of  day  with  unremitting  slaughter, and 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp  to  the  possession 
of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  Crusaders,  four  thousand  had 
fallen  :  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  humble  con- 
dition ;  aud  the  number  included  persons  of  both  seirs 
who  were  massacred  when  the  Infidels  first  burst  into 
the  Christian  camp.  Among  the  Turkish  host,  in  tlx 
battle  and  the  pursuit,  thirty  thousand  had  been  slain; 
and  no  less  than  three  thousand  of  these  were  Cluefta-ns 
or  warriors  of  distinction,  whose  rank  was  proclaimed 
by  the  value  of  the  spoils  found  on  their  bodies.  Th* 
pillage  of  the  Asiatic  camp  offered  a  still  richer  rew»rd 
to  the  victors,  in  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver, 
arms  and  apparel,  war-horses,  camels,  and  other  beasts 
of  burthen.* 

By  the  general  confession  of  the  Latins  themselves,  jM^*" 
the  Turks  had  displayed  a  valour  and  warlike  ?kill 
which  excited  their  astonishment  and  deserved  ihor 
admiration;  and  the  surprise  produced  by  the  unex- 
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peeled  discovery  of  these  qualities  in  an  Asiatic  Nation 
is  evinced  in  the  assertion,  that  they  alone  of  all  Eastern 
people  were  worthy  of  contending  in  arms  with  the 
Christian  Chivalry,  and  of  sharing  with  the  warriors  of 
the  West  a  common  superiority  in  martial  virtues  over 
the  despicable  Greeks.  The  conduct  of  the  Sultan  of 
Roum  after  the  battle  of  Dorylsum  afforded  a  more 
unequivocal  testimony  of  the  respect  and  fear  with  which 
the  prowess  of  the  Crusaders  had  impressed  the  Infidels 
themselves.  Abandoning  all  further  hope  of  successful 
*'(><u<a-  re5's,ane*  to  the  conquerors,  Solyinan  hastily  evacuated 
* through  his  Kingdom  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  every  where 
Minor-  ravaging  the  land  in  his  flight ;  and  the  Crusaders  were 
left  without  opposition  to  continue  their  advance  through 
a  desolated  and  deserted  Country.  Their  march  over 
the  wasted  plains  of  Asia  Minor  skirted  the  base  of  the 
great  mountain  range  which  stretches  across  that  cele- 
brated resiion  from  the  sea  of  Murmora  to  the  Syrian 
Gates ;  and  their  route  may  be  traced  on  the  modern 
map  by  the  Cities  of  Kara  Hissar,  Aksheer,  Konich,  and 
Ereckii. 

Heir  k».        The  horrors  which  attended  the  passage  of  so  un- 
,"ri*"f"     wieldy  a  host,  undisciplined  and  unprovisioned  by  any 
of  the  arrangements  which  are  familiar  to  the  military 
science  and  economy  of  our  own  times,  admit  but  of 


imperfect  description,  and  may  only  faintly  be  imagined. 
The  towns  had  been  swept  both  of  their  inhabitants  and 
stores,  the  cultivated  districts  converted  into  a  scathed 
and  hungry  soliiude ;  and  the  more  natural  Deserts 
which  frequently  intervened  were  parched  with  sand  and 
destitute  of  water.  Of  the  poorer  and  worse  provided 
among  the  Crusaders,  hundreds  died  on  every  day's 
march,  of  want  and  fatigue,  of  raging  thirst  or  its  fata] 
gratification  ;  war-horses,  baggage-animals,  and  hounds 
and  hawks— the  indispensable  incumbrances  of  a  Chi- 
valric  camp — peri>hed  alike  from  the  scarcity  of  water; 
and  of  the  splendid  cavalry  of  the  Frinces,  Nobles,  and 
their  followers,  which  on  the  field  of  Nice  had  mustered 
one  liiinilred  thousand  lances,  nearly  thirty  thousand 
were  dismounted  before  their  arrival  under  the  walls  of 
Antioch.  In  a  word,  so  completely  exhausted  and  dis- 
organized was  the  whole  host  lieforc  its  approach  to  the 
Syrian  Jroiitiers  thai,  in  the  tremendous  pass  of  Mount 
Taurus,  even  a  small  kind  of  resolute  men  might  have 
successfully  maintained  the  steep  and  narrow  defile 
against  (he  armed  but  feeble  multitudes  who,  staggering 
under  the  oppression  of  toil,  heat,  and  intolerable  thirst, 
slowly  wound  in  a  lengthened  and  disorderly  train 
through  the  mountain  chain  which  here  bars  the  South- 
ern route.  But  the  panic-stricken  Turks,  in  the  preci- 
pitation of  their  flight,  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
Itnnm-  defence;  the  Crusading  host  was  suffered,  uuassailed, 
ai  et»-  to  complete  the  most  toilsome  and  dangerous  portion  of 
>c>!  into  their  march  ;  and  every  natural  obstacle  of  the  Country 
and  the  climate  being  gradually  surmounted,  their 
straggling  divisions  were  safely  reunited  in  the  same 
encampment  on  the  Syrian  soil.* 
mton  While  the  main  army  of  the  Crusaders  prepared  to 
V***'  penetrate  through  the  Tauridian  pass,  two  bodies  of 
their  cavalry  had  been  separately  detached  in  advance 
under  Tancred  and  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Duke  God- 
frey, to  explore  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  make  a 
diversion  against  the  Turkish  power.  After  both  had 
wandered  in  some  uncertainty  among  the  mountains,  the 


division  of  Tancred  first  succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage.  The  Vint 
and  continued  its  Southern  descent  into  the  coasts  of  Crusade. 
Cilicia.  The  young  Chiettain  had  already  urrfved  before 
Tarsus,  and  granted  a  capitulation  to  the  Turkish  garri- 
son, when  the  troops  of  Baldwin,  who  had  reached  the 
same  vicinity  by  another  route,  unexpectedly  made  their 
appearance  ;  and  the  jealous  artifice  of  their  leader  suc- 
ceeded, by  opening  an  intrigue  with  the  Infidel  and 
Christian  inhabitants,  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
City.  The  generous  Italian,  repressing  his  indigna- 
tion, abandoned  the  place  to  his  rival ;  and  turning 
Eastward,  pursued  a  new  course  of  enterprise  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  several  important  towns  submitted 
to  his  arms.  But  his  forbearing  temper  was  outraged 
beyond  endurance  when  he  learned  that,  after  his  de- 
parture from  Tarsus,  the  selfish  refusal  of  Baldwin  to 
receive  a  party  of  his  followers  within  the  protection  of 
the  walls,  had  exposed  them  to  be  massacred  by  the 
retreating  Infidels  ;  and  the  Hhenish  Chieftain,  leaving 
a  garrison  in  Tarsus,  no  sooner  came  up  with  his  divi- 
sion, than  Tancred,  yielding  to  the  natural  impulse  of 
resentment  which  he  shared  with  his  enraged  soldiers, 
led  them  to  a  furious  assault  upon  the  forces  of  their 
treacherous  confederate.  After  a  bloody  encounter,  the 
Italians  were  repulsed  by  superiority  of  numbers :  but 
feelings  of  mutual  compunction  at  so  irreligious  a  feud 
between  brethren  of  the  Cross  haviug  succeeded  to  their 
first  emotions  of  anger,  an  accommodation  was  effected  ; 
and  the  two  detachments  together  rejoined  the  grand 
armv  just  before  it  reached  the  Syrian  frontier.* 

This  quarrel  of  Baldwin  am)  Tancred  had  one  im-  Coaquests 
portant  consequence.  The  guilt  of  the  original  aggrea-  °f  Baldwin, 
sion  lay  so  clearly  with  the  former  that,  when  the  cir-  j£2JjL°f 
cumstances  of  his  conduct  became  known  in  the  Cru- 
sading  camp,  he  justly  incurred  the  execrations  of  the 
whole  host ;  and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  his  brother 
Godfrey  alone  saved  him  from  condign  punishment.  A 
consciousness  of  the  aversion  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  confederates,  did  nut  tend  to  lessen  his  selfish  dis- 
regard for  the  general  interests  of  the  Crusade  ;  and  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first  advantageous  opening 
to  separate  from  the  main  army,  and  pursue  an  indepen- 
dent career  of  ambition.  He  learned  that  the  Christian 
Cities  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  endured  with  im- 
patience the  Musulman  yoke  ;  that  the  Turkish  garri- 
sons were  few  and  feeble  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
ripe  for  revolt  against  their  oppression.  At  the  instance 
of  a  fugitive  Armenian  Noble,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
two  hundred  of  his  own  lances,  and  a  more 
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able  body  of  infantry,  he  quilted  the  Crusading  camp; 
boldly  directed  his  march  Eastward ;  and  victoriously 
overran  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates. 
Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  banners  of  the  Cross, 
the  Christian  population  everywhere  rose  in  arms ; 
opened  the  gates  of  their  Cities  on  his  approach  ;  and 
assisted  him  in  expelling  the  common  Infidel  enemy. 
After  a  slight  and  ineffectual  opposition,  the  Turkish 
Emirs  either  fled  or  submitted  to  his  arms ;  the  fame  of 
his  successful  exploits  soon  spread  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
and  the  people  of  Edessa,  the  ma  t  considerable  City  of 
Mesopotamia,  who  though  still  governed  by  a  native 
Frince  had  long  groaned  under  the  exuetions  of  Turkish 
tribute,  obliged  their  aged  Duke  to  implore  his  aid  in 
delivering  them  from  subjection  to  the  lufidcls.  Baldwin 

•  Albert.  Aqueiuia,  p  '214—219.  Radulphua  Cadonwniu,  p. 
297-301.   Willermu.  Tyr.  p.  677-6*0. 
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eagerly  accepted  the  iuviiutioit ;  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Edessenes  ;  and  though  hi*  disposable 
Latin  forces  were  now  reduced  to  eighty  horse  and  a 
small  band  of  fool,  he  was  so  vigorously  aided  by  these 
new  allies,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
independence  of  their  State.  The  means  by  which  he 
next  possessed  himself  of  its  Government  are  variously 
related  :  but  under  their  most  favourable  construction, 
the  event  may  justify  the  darkest  suspicious  of  his  guilty 
ambition.  Excited  by  the  dread  that  their  deliverer 
would  forsake  them,  the  |>eo|>le  of  Edessa  first  compelled 
their  Duke  to  adopt"  him  as, his  son  and  successor  ;  and 
the  old  Prince  was  then  murdered  in  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion. If  Baldwin  was  really  innocent  of  his  death,  he 
profited  not  the  less  by  the  catastrophe.  He  received 
the  Ducal  Crown  on  the  following  day ;  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  the  first  Lutin  Principality  in  the  East. 
Under  his  able  and  vigorous  <i<>\  eminent,  his  new  sub- 
jects soon  discovered  thut  they  hud  chosen  a  severe  and 
absolute  master,  as  well  us  a  formidable  champion  :  but 
be  at  least  completed  their  emancipation  from  the  hated 
tyranny  of  the  Infidels;  extended  the  limits  of  their 
State  by  his  conquests  from  the  Turks  of  the  interme- 
diate territory  between  their  City  and  Antioch  ;  and 
rendered  the  Prinupamtv  of  Edksba,  by  its  position 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  for  abo\e  fifty  years  one  of  the 
most  important  outworks  of  the  I  hristian  power  in  the 
East.t 

While  Haldwin  wa^  engaged  in  establishing  his  power 
on  the  bunks  of  th.-  Euphrates,  the  main  host  of  the 
Crusaders  had  advanced  to  Antioch,  and  undertaken  the 
siege  of  that  ancient  Capital  of  Syria.  The  City,  which 
still  presented  the  appearance  of  pristine  grandeur,  and 
contained  a  numerous  Christian  population,  was  pos- 
sessed by  Baghasian,  a  Prince  of  Seljukiau  lineage  : 
whose  power  was  maintained  by  a  Turkish  garrison  of 
about  ten  thousand  horse  and  twice  as  many  infantry  ; 
and  whose  courage  and  energy  were  worthy  of  his  sta- 
tion. After  some  brave  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  impede 
tile  approach  of  the  invaders,  he  retired  within  the  walls; 
and  the  iron  gales  of  the  bridge  over  theOrotites,  which 
commanded  the  access  to  the  City  from  the  North, 
having  been  limed  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Cru- 
saders under  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  their  whole  host 
passed  the  river  and  overspread  the  adjacent  plain.  At 
this  epoch,  Antioch.  occupying  an  irregular  site  of  pre- 
cipice and  valley,  was  embraced,  within  a  circumference 
of  about  four  miles,  by  a  strong  wall,  which,  wherever 
the  natural  obstacles  of  the  ground  did  not  afford  a 
sufficient  defence,  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty  feel.  Part 
of  the  circuit  was  covered  by  the  ri\er  and  a  moross 
which  received  the  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills  ; 
and  the  remainder  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch.  The  for- 
midable aspect  of  these  works  at  first  dispirited  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusade;  the  lateness  of  the  season— for 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  had  been  already  consumed 


•  r'.ir  the  particulars  uf  tin-  singnl.tr  ceremony  by  which  this 
adoption  was  cli  cUn-il,  we  are  indebted  to  tltr  lively  narrative  ui 
Guibert.  In  full  assembly  of  the  people,  faldwin  won  first  made 
to  enter  in  a  stale  of  nudity  uuder  the  unit  shirt  with  his  new 
father,  who  then  fobled  him  to  his  breast  ami  gave  him  the  fi  ml 
kin.  He  was  next  obliged  to  submit  to  precisely  I  he  una  forms  uf 
adoption  hy  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  K>le«%a.  GuiU-rt,  p.  196.  It 
a  supposed  that  the  Kmperur  Alexius,  in  honouring  the  homage  of 
Godfrey  with  the  filial  relation,  had  also  received  him  between  the 
•hirt  and  the  akin.  But  ire  Du  Cange,  I  hit.  «wr  Jmnv<Ur,  xxii. 
Fulcherma  Carnotensit,  p-  389.  :W0.  Albert.  Aqueiisia,  n. 
»-tt,D.4»6,497.    Willermu.  Tyr.  p.  6M,  681. 
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in  the  passage  of  Asia  Minor — waa  unfavourable  for  -rvia 
the  commencement  of  an  arduous  siege  ;  and  a  proposal  Crs* 
to  defer  the  enterprise  until  the  return  of  Spring  was  S« 
only  rejected  in  their  Council  through  the  energetic  re- 
monstrances of  the  Count  of  Thou  louse  against  the  dan- 
gers of  delay  and  inaction.* 

As  soon  as  the  exhortations  of  that  Prince  renovated 
the  ardour  of  his  confederates,  the  City  was  invested  and 
operations  against  it  were  commenced  :  but,  of  tltc  five 
gates  iti  its  circumference,  three  only  were  blockaded ;  aod  \L.Jt 
by  some  unexplained  negligence  or  necessity,  the  commu- 
nication of  the  garrison  with  the  exterior  country  through 
the  other  two  was  left  open.  From  these  the  resolnlt 
and  active  Uaghasiau  harassed  the  rear  of  the  beskgrn 
with  perpetual  sallies  ,  Irequently  cut  ofT  their  suppim, 
and  burned  the  materials  which  were  with  difficulty  cor 
lected  tor  their  operations.  The  waul  of  all  uurUt 
stores  lor  the  siege,  the  consequent  tardiness  of  the  ap- 
proaches, and  the  unskilful  attempts  to  which  the  Cm 
saders  were  reduced,  all  betray  the  extent  of  their  m 
gallons  at  the  preceding  siege  of  Nice  to  the  itii 
Alexius  and  his  Greek  engines  and  artificers.  Tav 
few  battering  and  projectile  machines  were  now  used 
without  effect  ;  and  the  single  movable  tower,  abidi 
they  were  enabled  to  construct  with  assistance  fros 
some  Italian  vessels  lately  arrived  on  the  coast,  watw 
sooner  advanced  to  the  walls,  than  the  Turks,  suddenly 
issuing  from  one  of  the  uninvested  gates,  set  it  oa  fire, 
and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  While  this  and  other  partial 
successes  raised  the  courage  of  the  garrisou,  and  thai 
intercourse  with  the  country  secured  the  constant  re- 
newal of  their  supplies,  the  besiegers  themselves  wert 
beginning  to  suffer  the  most  grievous  distresses  Iroro 
want  and  disease.  At  first  they  had  found  abundant 
food  in  the  fertile  district  which  was  commanded  bj 
their  camp;  and  their  whole  host  had  rioted  in  plenty : 
but  the  improvident  waste  and  wanton  destruction 
both  of  provisions  und  forage  speedily  exhausted  tie 
means  of  support  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  when  the  approach 
of  Winter  increased  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  Iranv 
porting  distant  supplies,  the  more  indigent  of  the  I'm- 
sading  multitude  fell  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  Fta*"1 
Even  the  rich  were  glad  to  purchase  the  most  disgusting 
fare  at  exorbitant  prices;  and  their  horses  were  either  '  ^ 
starved  or  killed  for  food  in  so  great  numbers,  that  of  Ik' 
seventy  thousand  cavalry  with  which  they  contmcncfl 
the  siege,  before  its  third  mouth  was  completed  tint 
more  than  two  thousand  remained.  The  ravage*  d 
hunger  were,  as  usual,  followed  by  those  of  pestilence. 
The  plain  of  Antioch  was  deluged  with  the  wintry  rain*, 
and  the  pulrifying  effect  of  moisture  in  an  Asiatic 
climate  upon  the  filthy  condition  of  the  Christian  catnp, 
produced  a  contagious  disease,  which  swept  off  thousand* 
of  its  squalid  population^ 

From  this  scene  of  accumulated  misery,  numbers  M  **^ 
warriors  of  inferior  rank  Bed  to  the  establishment*  ol££ 
Haldwin  in  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the  delivered  Christian 
towns  in  Cilicia  :  but  the  shame  of  their  desertion  «»' 
exceeded  by  that  of  some  of  the  leaders  themselves  The 
Duke  of  Normandy  having  withdrawn  to  the  coast.  r«- 


•  Albert,  p.  'US,  22fi.  Rathdph.  Cad  p.  303.  Raymond  <ie> 
Agile*,  p.  142.  Baldric.  Arch.  p.  ]Ul.  Guilwit,  p.  498.  W'* 
lermus  Tvr.  p.  CXI — B89. 

f  Robertas  Moiiachiu,  p.  45,46.  Albert,  p.  22r— »i  *»• 
didph.  Cad.  p.  304,  305.  Raymond  den  Agile*,  p-  143-1*5  1W- 
dric.  Arch.  i..  101.  Kulcher. Cartiot.  p.  390.  Guibert, «.  4S9,»» 
Willeriaustyr.  p.  690—  6!>j\ 
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quired  several  citations  and  a  threat  of  excommunication 
to  induce  his  return  ;  and  the  Count  of  Chartres  at  a  later 
period,  under  the  excuse  of  illness,  confirmed  the  suspicion 
of  his  cowardice  by  retiring  from  the  camp  with  his  divi- 
sion to  Alexandretla.  Rut  the  sacred  cause  was  still 
more  deeply  disgraced  by  the  flight  of  the  valiant  Vis- 
count of  Melon  ;"  together  with  the  great  fanatic  Peter 
the  Hermit,  who,  after  exciting  the  warriors  of  Kuro|ie 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  imaginary  service  of  Heaven, 
was  foremost  in  attempting  to  abscond  from  the  priva- 
tions of  the  enterprise.  The  dangerous  effect  of  this 
example  was  prevented  by  the  activity  of  Tancred,  who 
intercepted  the  escape  both  of  the  Hermit  and  his  com- 
panion ,  and  their  desertion  was  only  pardoned  in  the 
Council  of  the  indignant  Princes  upon  their  swearing 
never  to  abandon  the  holy  expedition.  The  retreat  of 
Taticius,  Ihe  Imperial  Lieutenant,  with  the  small  body 
of  Greek  Auxiliaries  which  he  commanded,  was  per- 
mitted with  mingled  emotions  of  hope  and  contempt. 
He  could  scarcely  obtain  full  credit  for  the  assertion  that 
bis  motive  was  to  impress  Alexius,  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence, with  the  necessity  of  forwarding  immediate 
supplies  of  provisions  for  the  Syrian  war ;  though  he 
offered  the  pledge  of  his  oath  that  he  would  himself 
return  with  the  convoys :  but  if  the  Princes  were  not 
deluded  by  this  shallow  pretext,  they  prudently  dis- 
sembled their  suspicions  and  dismissed  him  in  peace.t 

With  the  return  of  Spring  the  sufferings  of  the  Cru- 
saders were  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  arrival  on 
(he  coast  of  supplies  from  Europe  :  but  the  activity  of 
the  Turks  in  harassing  theirconvoys  was  undiminished  ; 
and  the  continued  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
garrison  of  Anlioch  and  their  Syrian  confederates,  per- 
petually exposed  the  besiegers  to  desultory  attacks  iu 
front  and  rear.  On  one  occasion,  early  in  February,  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  under  the  three  Emirs  of 
Aleppo,  Cajsarea,  and  Ems,  was  intercepted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  City,  and  defeated  with  signal  slaughter 
by  Count  Raymond  and  Roemond.  But,  mthe  follow- 
ing mouth,  the  same  Crusading  leaders,  while  escorting 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  military  stores  from  the 
coast,  were  suddenly  assailed  and  routed  by  an  ambus- 
cade of  the  Infidels.  Godfrey,  who  had  lately  risen  from 
a  sick  couch,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  their  succour  with 
the  remains  of  the  Latin  Chivalry ;  and  the  ever-enter- 
prising Raghasian,  seizing  the  occasion  of  this  absence 
of  the  best  troops  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  beleaguer, 
made  an  impetuous  snlly  from  the  walls  and  forced  the 
Christian  lines.  The  bravery  and  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Rrabant  were  never  more  vigorously  displayed  than 
on  this  occasion.  He  retraced  his  march  to  the  camp 
with  so  great  celerity,  and  posted  his  fortes  with  so  much 
ability,  as  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Raghasian ;  and 
a  furious  conflict  ensued  under  the  walls  of  Antioch. 


The  Tint 
Crusade. 


•  This  Worthy  n*  turnarocd  the  Carpenter :  nut  because  he 
followed  that  mechanical  occupation  ;  but,  as  the  Chroniclers  are 
careful  to  trll  us,  by  reason  of  the  weighty  strokes  with  which  hit 
Kittle-axe  hammrrrd  the  head*  of  hi*  antagonists.  Robert,  p.  4  7. 
Guibert,  p.  501. 

f  Robert  p.  47,  48.  Raymond,  p  116.  Baldric,  p.  103.  Guihert, 
p_501,  502.  WiUermua  Tyr.  p  694.  Anna  Comncna,  p  •Hi. 
The  Grecian  Prince**,  indeed,  refers  Ihe  flight  of  Taticius  to  the 
arts  of  Boeroond,  who  rearing  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Lieutenant  in  hi*  scheme  for  admiring  the  Sovereignty  of  Antioch, 
tern  fled  him  into  a  belief  that  the  Latin  Prince*  designed  to  mas- 
sacre him  and  hi*  troop*  on  some  suspicion  that  Alexin*  had 
to  the  Turk*.  But  all  the  Latin  Writars  agree  in 
t  copied  m  the  text. 


The  Infidels  fought  with  desperation,  but  their  courage 
was  unequally  opposed  to  the  heroic  spirit  and  sinewy 
force  of  the  Christian  Knighthood,  animated  by  the 
individual  prowess  of  its  leaders  ;  among  whom  the  two 
Dukes,  Godfrey,  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  gal- 
lant Tancred,  are  recorded  to  have  performed  the  most 
incredible  feats  of  corporeal  strength  and  valour.*  Of 
the  infidels,  a  son  of  Raghasian,  many  other  Emirs, 
and  two  thousand  warriors  of  inferior  degree,  fell  in  this 
sanguinary  flight ;  of  the  Christians,  not  more  than  half 
that  number  were  slain;  and  encouraged  by  their  victory, 
they  formed  and  successfully  accomplished  the  design  of 
barring  the  egress  of  the  garrison  from  the  two  gates 
which  had  hitherto  been  left  unhlnckaded,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  fortified  mound  or  intrenchment  opposite  to 
each.  Tancred  and  the  Count  of  Thoulousc  severally 
undertook  the  honourable  duty  of  guarding  the  new 
posts ;  the  garrison  of  Antioch  was  thenceforth  effec- 
tually confined  within  the  walls;  the  supplies  of  provi- 
sions which  their  brethren  had  hitherto  introduced  by 
these  gates  were  cut  off  and  diverted  to  the  refreshment 
of  the  Latins;  and  the  whole  surrounding  Country 
being  now  in  unmolested  possession  of  the  besiegers, 
abundance  again  reigned  in  tlteir  cunip  t 

Still,  little  or  no  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  Project  0f 
defences  of  the  City ;  seven  mouths  had  already  been  Boemood 
ineffectually  consumed  in  the  siege ;  and  the  Council 
of  Princes  was  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  Ihe  Sul- 
tan of  Persia  was  collecting  a  large  army  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  At  this  dangerous  crisis,  the 
alliance  of  an  apostate  and  a  traitor  served  the  cause  of 
the  Crusaders  more  beneficially  than  their  arms.  Among 
the  Christian  population  of  Antioch,  was  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  but  unprincipled  and  sordid  character, 
named  Phirouz,  who,  abjuring  his  Religion,  hud  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  three  lowers.  Stimulated  by  avarice  or 
disaffection  from  the  service  which  he  had  embraced, 
he  ojiened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Roemond  :  and 
consented,  on  the  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to  betray 
his  post  to  the  besiegers.    The  \  orman  made  the  use  of 

*  Thus,  we  are  gravely  informed  how  Godfrey,  with  a  singl* 
blow  of  his  fjulchion,  clave  a  Turk  in  twain  from  shoulder  to  hip. 
The  upper  half  of  Ihe  miscreant  fell  into  the  Oronte.  ;  the  legs 
kept  their  seat,  and  were  borne  by  their  good  steed  into  the  city. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  feat  of  the  hero.  At  one  stroko  uf  his  sword,  he 
slit  an  infidel  down  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  saddle,  and  even 
cut  through  both  that  and  the  back-bom-  of  the  hone.  Again, 
alter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  incredulity  of  a  noble 
Saracen,  who  hud  heard  of  his  prowess,  by  sweeping  off  the  head 
of  a  camel  with  hi*  sword  in  a  Iriee.  The  unbeliever  still  ascribing 
more  virtue  to  the  temper  of  the  blade  than  to  the  strength  of  the 
arm  which  wielded  it.  Godfrey,  to  convince  him.  borrowed  Ins  own 
weapon,  and  with  that  in  like  manner  decapitated  a  second  camel. 
These  stories  are  not  related  by  some  one  obscure  fabler  onlv.  but 
are  avouched,  trie  firs!  two  with  minute  particularity,  by  the  Monk 
Robert,  (p.  JO.)  and  by  Rulpli  of  Caen  ;  (p.  40 1  j  and  a'll  confirmed 
lignihVd  an  authority  a*  the  Archbishop  of  Ty  re.  (p.  701. 


770.)  And  Mnlmsliury,  who  made  a  careful  collection  of  the  feats 
of  Godfrey,  adds  tu  the  number,  (p.  I  lb  )  tike  slaying  of  a  lion  in 
single  comliat  near  Antioch.  Hie  Chroniclers  are  eager  in  ascrib- 
ing to  Godfrey  a*  great  a  superiority  in  bodily  strength  u>  in  intel- 
lectual virtues  over  the  other  Chieftains  of  the  war.  But  of  some  of 
these  leaders,  exploits  scarcely  less  astounding  are  recorded.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy,  for  instance,  cut  through  the  head  and  thouN 
drrs  of  a  Turk  at  a  blow  ;  and  Ralph  of  Caen  was  prevented  from 
detailing  the  stupendues  deeds  of  Tancred  only  by  the  silence  which 
the  modesty  of  that  Hero  bud  impo^-d  on  his  Ksquire 

f  RobeM.  p.  49—51.  Raymond,  p  147.  Baldric.  104—107. 
Albert,  p.  '237—243.    Guibert,  p.  503— 5CKi.    WiUermus  Tyr.  p. 
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tbit  opening,  which  was  to  he  expected  frt>:n  his  selfish 

lared  to  the  Council  of  his 


plan  for  the  surprise  of  the 


Surpnte 


and  intriguing  spirit :  he  deel 
compeers  his  possession  of 

place ;  but,  before  he  would  reveal  its  nature,  claimed 
the  Principality  of  Antioch  for  himself  as  the  just  recom- 
pense of  his  successful  merit  The  ungenerous  pre- 
ference of  his  own  interest  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
Crusade,  which  was  apparent  through  this  reservation, 
disgusted  those  amnnjr  his  eonlcderilcs  who  were 
actuated  by  loftier  motive*  of  conduct  :*  but  it  especially 
excited  less  digmfu-<l  and  splenetic  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  the  Count  of  Thoutouse,  who  entertained  views 
similar  to  his  own,  ami  recorded  his  pretensions  with 
the  hatred  of  a  rival.  His  stipulation  was,  therefore,  at 
first  indignantly  rejected  ;  but  the  increasing  urgency  of 
the  danger  with  which  the  army  was  menaced  by  the 
approach  of  the  Turkish  succours,  and  the  necessi'tv  of 
either  acquiring  possession  of  the  City,  or  of  suspending 
the  siege  before  their  arrival,  prevailed  over  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Council  to  comply  with  the  extortionate 
demand.  The  Count  of  Thou  louse  was  compelled  by 
his  brother  Chieftains  to  stifle  his  jealousy  and  abandon 
his  opposition  ;  and  Boemond  received  the  solemn  pledge 
of  all  the  Princes  that,  if  Antioch  were  gained  by  his 
means,  he  should  be  invested  with  its  sovcrcignty.t 
Upon  this  promise,  the  crafty  Norman  disclosed  his 
and  capture  project,  and  prepared  its  accomplishment, 
of  Aatwch.  of  nipht,  he  led  his  own  troops  to  the 
towers,  where  Phirouz  held  his  watch ;  I 
and  some  associates  of  his  plot,  rope-ladders  were 
lowered  ;  and  the  future  Prince  of  Antioch.  to  encourage 
his  wavering  followers,  was  himself  the  rirst  man  who 
ascended  the  walls.  The  escalade  was  effected  in  safety  ; 
the  Turkish  guards  of  several  neighbouring  lowers  we're 
slain  before  they  could  give  the  alarm  ;  and  the  gates  of 
the  City  wer>  opened  to  the  whole  Crusading  host.  A 
horrid  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Infidel  garri- 
son and  the  Christian  inhabitants  ensued  ;  until  the 
Crusaders  had  exhausted  the  first  burst  of  savage  fury, 
roused  by  the  remembrance  of  their  own  sulferings  in 
the  siege,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  lengthened  defence. 
The  remains  of  the  Christian  population  were  then  pro- 
tected from  further  outrage :  but  "the  massacre  of  the 
Turks  was  still  pursued  with  relentless  vengeance  ;  nnd 
the  fugitives  who  escaped  beyond  the  walls  were  imme- 
diately intercepted  and  slaughtered  by  the  Latin  detach- 

•  Even  tlw  guod  Godfrey  himself.  usually  so  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  interest*  and  Mine*  to  the  advancement  of  Ihr  sacred 
cause,  could  not  escape  acullisiou  with  the  m-MsIi  meanness  of  Boo. 
moral;  nor  wis  his  own  magnanimity  always  proof  against  the 
sense  of  a  petty  injury.  This  is  amusingly  shown  in  u  story 
related  by  Albert  of  At*,  (p.  242.)  A  m^rb  Turkish  pavilion, 
the  Prince  of  Edesaa  had  cni>ture<" 
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niiturvd  and  sent  as  a  pivsent  to 
his  brother  Godfrey,  was  intercepted  by  au  Armenian  Chieftain, 
and  dus|iatehcd  as  his  own  gift  to  Boemoud  Godfrey,  aoci'ni|<a»ied 
by  his  friend,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  paid  an  angry  visit  to  the 
quarters  of  Boemond  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  tent.  The 
covetous  Nortnan  refused  compliance  ;  and  Godfrey  cimp!  lined  to 
the  Council  of  Princes.  Boemond  wa*  at  Utt  cninpellt'd  to  deliver 
up  the  disputed  property:  but  not  before,  as  Mi  Mid*  has  pithily 
observed,  (  Hal.  ofthr  Crutmitt,  vol  L  p.  I  -!(  )  a  piece  of  silk  esrited 
the  passions  of  thousands  of  men  who  had  despised  all  worldly 
regards,  and  had  left  Kumpe  in  order  to  ilie  in  Asia.**  The  whole 
•ceue  may  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  sn.ne  of  the  squabbles  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  :  but  the  impatience  of  Godfrey  in  endjii^ering 
the.  harmony  of  the  camp  for  so  frivolous  a  can.c .  is  at  variance 
with  the  dignified  forbearance  of  his  cenernl  condnrt. 

t  Robert,  p.  54.  Albert,  p,  211  Kadulj.li  ,,  7m.  .109. 
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menLs  and  Syrian  Christians  who  held  the  surrounding  T*r,: 
plains.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  veteran  Bag-  CrA*1 
hasinn  himself:  but  numbers  of  the  garrison  effected 
their  retreat  into  the  citadel ;  and  closing  its  gates  before 
the  victors  bethought  themselves  of  completing  their 
success,  the  refugees  there  desperately  maintained  a 
protracted  resistance.* 

The  divided  state  of  the  Mohammedan  world  hid 
hitherto  favoured  the  progress  of  the  Crusade.  IV 
dismemberment  of  the  dominions  of  Malek  Shah  had  ol e»  V 
fatally  weakened  the  general  power  of  the  Turkish 
E  m  pi  re.  The  VI  onarchs  of  Persia  remai  ned  the  nominal 
Chiefs  of  the  Scljukian  race:  but  the  Sultan  of  Roun 
had  been  unassisted  in  his  struggle  to  arrest  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Latins  by  any  succour  from  that  kindred 
Dynasty  ;  the  numerous  Emirs  of  Syria,  Armenia,  anil 
Mesopotamia  were  disunited  among  themselves,  ami 
agreed  only  in  the  effort  to  throw  off  their  dependence 
on  the  Court  of  Ispahan  ;  and  the  Futiinite  or  Oinnu- 
adan  Princes  of  Egypt  were  the  natural  enemies  of  Uv 
whole  Turkish  nation,  as  the  disciples,  protectors,  si 
tyrants  of  their  fallen  rivals,  the  Abaastitlan  Khalif* « 
Bagdad.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  in  Am, 
the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  availing  himself  of  the  di&tjracuoo* 
of  the  Seljukian  Empire  to  recover  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  his  House,  had  already  despatched  an  artnjiirto 
Palestine,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  Jeiusalem  iiseif 
and  other  places  from  their  Turkish  conquerors*} 
When,  therefore,  the  strange  rumour  reached  Cairo,  of 
the  Christian  invasion  of  Asia,  the  overthrow  of  tbt 
Sultan  of  Roum,  and  the  advance  of  the  Crusading 
myriads  into  Syria,  the  Khalif  endeavoured,  by  seodu»c 
an  embassy  to  their  camp  before  Antioch,  to  discover 
their  further  designs,  to  ascertain  their  force,  Bnd  pefhip 
to  cultivate  their  alliance  against  a  common  enemy.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  news  of  their  previous  suc- 
cesses, as  tending  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
power,  was  grateful  to  the  Egyptian  Prince;  and  liei* 
said,  by  one  authority,  to  have  encouraged  thru  |>ru<- 
cuiion  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  and  even  to  have  otfcml 
his  cooperation.  His  envoys  also  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  admit  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  worship  in  pesof 
at  Jerusalem :  but  this  proposal  was  haughtily  reireud 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  who  replied  that  the  Hoi; 
Sepulchre  was  the  lawful  heritage  of  Christendom  alone, 
and  declared  their  resolution,  by  the  Divine  aid,  to  re- 
cover and  preserve  it  from  further  profanation  by  Infi- 
dels of  whatever  race.  So  bold  and  unreserved  an 
avowal  of  their  hostile  purpose  was  not  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  friendship,  or  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  Khalif- 
The  negotiations  which  he  had  opened  were  not  indeed 
broken  off,  and  he  accepted  an  embassy  from  the  On 
saders  :  but  his  conduct  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  siege 
alternately  betrayed  his  enmity  and  his  fears.  When  Ik 
heard  of  the  destruction  with  which  the  besiegers  weft 
threatened  by  famine  and  pestilence,  he  imprisoned  their 
envoys:  when  their  Princes  despatched  the  heads  of  th* 
slaughtered  Turkish  Emirs  to  Cairo  as  the  trophies 
of  victory,  he  released  the  Ambassadors,  and  loaded 
them  with  presents  for  the  principal  leaders  of  ti» 
Crusade. t 

The  report  of  the  danger  of  Antioch  was  received  ailb 

*  K»l>ert.  p.  5*..    Albert,  p.  245-247.    Radiilph.  p  3<*s.  ■<!»■ 
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other  emotions  by  the  Sultan  of  Persia;  and  the  alarm* 
ing  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  hud  Uie  effect  of  ex- 
citing the  Turkish  States  into  a  transient  union  against 
the  invaders.  From  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  twenty-eight  powerful  Emirs  with  their 
swarms  of  cavalry  obeyed  the  tummoiu  of  the  Sultan 
to  range  themselves  under  the  .standard  of  their  Prophet, 
and  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  Faith  and  Nation.  The 
supreme  command  was  assigned  to  Kerboga,  Prince  of 
Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Persian 
Monarch  ;  he  was  joined  by  Kilidge  Arslau.  the  Sultan 
of  Roum,  with  the  remains  ol'his  forces  ;  and  the  whole 
host,  which  some  of  the  Latin  writers  are  contented  to 
describe  as  innumerable,*  is  estimated  by  others  at  two, 
three,  or  even  four  hundred  thousand  cavnlry.T  The 
first  operations  of  this  overwhelming  multitude  were 
directed  against  the  new  Christian  Principality  beyond 
the  Euphrates:  but  the  undaunted  heroism  with  which 
Baldwin  defended  his  Capital,  delayed  their  advance 
until  the  fall  of  Antioch ;  and  the  startling  intelligence 
of  that  disastrous  event  roused  Kerboga  to  break  up 
from  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Edessa  and  hasten  his 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  Syrian  citadel.} 

On  the  approach  of  his  host  towards  Antioch,  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusade  withdrew  their  diminished  forces 
within  the  defences  of  the  City ;  and  the  Turkish  cavalry, 
filling1  all  the  surrounding  plains,  reinforced  the  garrison 
of  the  citadel,  enclosed  the  Latins  in  their  position, 
and  cut  off  all  their  communications  with  the  sea-coast, 
and  exterior  country.  By  these  measures,  the  Crusa- 
ders, now  besieged  in  their  turn,  were  immediately  sub- 
^  jected  to  a  second  and  far  more  grievous  famine  than 
that  which  they  had  endured  in  the  preceding  Winter. 
A  repetition  of  the  same  narrative  of  distress,  with  many 
aggravated  horrors,  would  be  equally  revolting  and 
profitless;  and  the  reader  will  gladly  be  spared  the 
shocking  and  loathsome  details  of  misery  which  reduced 
a  famishing  host  to  satiate  the  cravings  of  hunger  with 
leaves  and  weeds,  with  the  hides  of  animals,  and  the  old 
leather  of  belts  and  harness,  to  devour  greedily  the 
it'lest  offal  of  slaughter-houses  and  sewers,  and  even  to 
prey  upon  human  flesh.  For  five  and  twenty  days, 
the  ravening  and  perishing  multitudes  suffered  every 
frightful  extremity  of  want  which  Language  may  paint,  or 
imagination  conceive  ;  the  princely,  the  noble,  and  the 
fair,  were  exposed  to  privations  only  lew  horrid  in  their 
intensity  than  those  of  the  inferior  herd  of  soldiery  and 
camp  followers ;  and  the  whole  host  was  stricken  with 
one  universal  sentiment  of  weakness  mid  despondency. 
Desertions  again  became  numerous;  and  the  fugitives, 
■who,  letting  "themselves  down  by  ropes  at  night  from 
the  walls,  were  fortunate  enough  lo  escape  the  scimi- 
tars of  the  Turks,  spread  their  dismal  tale  of  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  the  Crusading  cause  throughout  the 
few  Christian  establishments  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  the 
interior,  in  which  they  could  find  refuge.  Among  these 
apostates  to  their  vows  were  many  persons  of  distinction, 
including  that  Lord  of  Mclun,  William  the  Carpenter, 
who  had  lately  so  publicly  renewed  his  devotional  oaths ; 
and  the  numerous  companions  of  his  shame  are  con- 
signed to  indignant  oblivion  by  one  Historian,  only  under 


•  Robert,  p.  56.  Fulchet  p.  392.  Guibert,  p.  512.  WiUrrmm 
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the  conviction  that  their  unworthy  names  were  eternally 
blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life.* 

The  conduct  of  the  fugitives  was  indeed  calculated  to 
extinguish  the  faint  gleam  of  hope  which  the  Crusaders 
might  have  felt  in  the  knowledge,  that  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  was  now  on  his  march  with  a  large  army 
through  Asia  Minor  to  support  their  operations,  and 
claim  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  their  conquests. 
The  pusillanimous  Count  of  Chart  res,,  who  had  hitherto 
lingered  at  Alexandretta,  was  so  terrified  by  the  wretched 
aspect  and  more  deplorable  report  of  the  deserters  who 
had  reached  his  quarters,  that  he  immediately  continued 
his  retreat ;  and  meeting  Alexius  in  Phrygia,  commu- 
nicated the  panic  to  that  Monarch.  Though  the  Em- 
peror had  been  joined,  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  by 
numerous  squadrons  of  fresh  Crusaders  from  Europe 
who  were  still  eager  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  their  con- 
federates at  Antioch,  the  suggestions  of  his  selfish  policy, 
or  the  baser  influence  of  fear,  made  him  resolve  not  to 
risk  his  resources  or  the  safety  of  his  person  for  the  deli- 
verance of  his  Latin  allies ;  and  abandoning  Lhem  to 
their  fate,  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches 
of  their  Countrymen  in  his  camp,  he  enforced  a  general 
retreat  upon  Constantinople. t  The  evil  tidings  of  his 
retrograde  movement  were  not  slow  in  reaching  the 
Crusaders  at  Antioch  :  and  the  first  burst  of  fury  at  his 
treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  his  engagements 
was  succeeded  by  a  geueral  apathy  of  hopeless  resigna- 
tion or  sullen  despair.  Neither  the  dread  of  the  enemy, 
nor  the  threat  of  punishment,  could  rouse  the  soldiery 
to  the  requisite  exertions  for  the  common  defence;  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  gloomy  expectation  of  death ; 
and  in  one  quarter  of  Antioch  it  was  necessary  to  fire 
the  houses  over  their  heads  before  they  could  be  driven 
out  to  man  the  ramparts.} 

Amidst  this  prostration  of  mental  and  corporeal  ener- 
gies, which  levelled  the  proud  distinctions  of  spirit 
between  the  gallant  Chivalry  and  the  meaner  multitude 
of  the  Crusading  host;  the  names  of  five  only  of  the 
leaders  of  the  war  deserved  the  honourable  record  of  its 
Chroniclers,  by  their  unshaken  constancy  and  courage : 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Raymond  of  Thou  louse,  the  Papal 
Legale  Adhemar  of  Puy,  Boemond,  and  Tattered.  The 
fortitude  of  Godfrey  was  sustained  by  the  purest  strength 
of  a  Religious  mind  ;  that  of  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
might  be  inspired  by  the  fiercer  confidence  of  fanatical 
zeal ;  the  vaulting  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Boemond 
were  unextinguishable  save  with  life;  and  in  the 
generous  soul  of  Tattered,  the  love  of  glory  still  shone 
through  the  darkest  adversity  with  a  steady  and  unfad- 
ing light  But  the  example,  the  exhortations,  and  the 
valorous  resolves  of  these  master  spirits  of  their  cause, 
would  have  proved  alike  ineffectual  to  reanimate  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  their  despouding  confederates  and 
followers,  if  they  had  not  invoked  the  all-powerful  aid  of 
superstition.  When  every  prospect  of  earthly  succour 
had  vanished,  it  required  the  belief  of  a  special  interpo- 
sition of  Heaven  in  their  behalf  to  rekindle  the  expiring 
fanaticism  of  the  multitude;  and  the  character  of  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  as  well  as  his  share  in  promoting 
the  popular  delusion,  may  indifferently  justify  the  pre- 
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Hutary.   sumption  thai  he  was  the  original  mover,  or  the  willing 
t-^^/^—J  dupe  of  a  pretended  revelation. 
From        In  the  Provencal  division  of  the  Crusaders,  was  a 
*■         Prieat  of  Marseilles,  Peter  Barthelemy  by  name,  who 
1095.    presenting  himself  before  the  Council  of  Princes,  de- 
clared how  St.  Andrew  had  shown  him  in  a  vision,  that 
the  steel  head  of  the  very  Lance  which  had  pierced  the 


t... 


A.  D. 

1099. 


side  of  the  Crucified  Redeemer,  might  be  found  buried 
ufTrtoeat.  beneath  ihe  High  Altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Antioch  ;  that  the  Count  of  Thonlouse  was  appointed  to 
bear  the  sacred  weapon  against  the  Infidel  enemy  ;  and 
that  its  mystic  presence  in  the  battle  should  penetrate  the 
hearts  of  the  Unbelievers,  and  ensure  u  complete  victory 
to  the  People  of  God.   The  minds  of  the  Crusaders  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  lule,  and  perhap* 
the  exjiedient  itself  had  been  suggested,  by  rumours  of 
several  previous  apparitions  of  the  Saints  both  to  cle- 
rical and  lay  individuals  in  the  army,  all  leading  to  the 
expectation  that  some  visible  act  of  Almighty  favour  for 
their  deliverance  was  at  hand.    If  the  Count  of  Thou- 
louse  was  not  privy  to  the  original  imposture,  he  at 
least  eagerly  lent  his  countenance  to  its  success;  the 
policy  or  conviction  of  the  other  Chiefs  gladly  accepted 
the  tale ;  and  Raymond  himself,  with  his  chaplain  and 
ten  select  companions,  were  appointed  to  search  for  the 
sac  red  relic.  Two  days  of  solemn  preparation  were  spent 
by  the  whole  army  in  Religious  exercises ;  and  early  on 
the  third  the  Princes,  attended  by  the  Clergy  and  lay 
multitude,  went  in  procession  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.    The  doors  were  closed  against  the  impatient 
crowd  ;  and  relays  of  workmen  dug  until  nightfall  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  feet  under  the  High  Altar,  without 
discovering  the  promised  instrument  of  victory.    But  as 
soon  as  the  increasing  darkness  favoured  the  deception, 
Peter  Barthelemy  himself  descended  into  the  pit,  and, 
after  a  plausible  delay,  exclaimed  that  he  had  found  the 
precious  object  of  their  search.    The  steel  head  of  a 
Lance  was  then  brought  up  from  the  excavation,  and 
reverently  displayed  in  a  web  of  cloth  of  gold  to  the 
Its  luccam.  enraptured  gaze  of  the  multitude.    All  previous  incre- 
dulity was  drowned  in  a  general  burst  of  superstitious 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  devout  and  firm  assurance  of 
approaching  victory  succeeded  with  wonderful  rapidity 
to  the  abject  despair  with  which  the  starving  host  had 
previously  been  overwhelmed." 
Renovated      Tbe  firet  measure,  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  Cru- 
tofthesade  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  renovated  hopes, 
an.   ■fiords  a  curious  picture  of  fanatical  confidence.  It 
was  charitably  resolved  to  offer  the  Infidels  one  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  from  the  destruction  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  doomed,  in  the  alternative  of  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  sacred  land  of  Syria,  or  declaring 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith.    The  Ambas- 
sador selected  to  convey  these  proposals  to  the  camp  of 
Kerboga  was  Peter  the  Hermit ;  and  the  astonishment, 
rage,  and  contempt,  which  their  nature  provoked,  were 
if  possible  increased  by  the  arrogant  deportment  and 
language  of  the  fanatic.    The  ebullition  of  furious  in- 
dignation which  prompted  the  reply  of  the  Emir  will 
excite  less  of  our  surprise,  than  the  forbearance  which 
enabled  a  Turkish  Barbarian  to  respect  the  character  of 
an  Ambassador,  and  to  dismiss  in  safety  the  bearer  of 
a  message  so  insulting  to  his  pride  and  Faith.    The  de- 

•  Robert,  p.  60— €2.  Albert,  p.  233,  254.  Raymond,  p.  150, 
151.  Radulphus,  p.  31G,  317.  Baldric  p.  119.  Fulcher.  p. 
»l-393.  Guib«rt,p,517— 520.   VViUenaus  Tyr.  p.  721. 
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fiance  of  the  Christians  was  hurled  back  upon  them ;  TW  fc» 
and  the  Hermit  was  fiercely  admonished  that  there 
remained  for  them  the  choice  only  between  submission 
to  the  Law  of  Mohammed,  or  servitude  and  death.' 

On  this  reply,  the  Crusaders  entertained  no  further 
doubt  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had  delivered  the 
whole  obstinate  host  of  the  Infidels  into  their  handi. 
But  the  Latin  Chieftains,  with  that  admixture  of  politic 
wisdom  which  generally  tempered    their  fanaticism, 
spared  no  exertion  to  excite  the  Religious  ardour,  aad  imnUi 
refresh  the  physical  strength  of  their  follower*  for  the  P*^ 
approaching  combat.    The  horses  of  their  cavalry,  no»  f^'" 
reduced  from  seventy  thousand  to  no  more  than  two' 
hundred  in  number,  were  carefully  fed  on  the  tut 
remains  of  their  provender ;  the  leaders  and  soldirrt 
freely  shared  with  each  other  their  last  meal ;  their 
rusted  arms  were  whetted  anew  with  grim  desperation, 
and  the  whole  army  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  mair 
confession  of  their  sin?,  and  received  the  absolution^ 
the  Sacrament.    Thus  nerved  in  body  and  mirtdti* 
host  was  arrayed,  in  honour  of  the  Apostolic  numbr.it 
twelve  divisions;  the  dawn  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Pw 
and  St.  Paul  was  chosen  for  the  reopening  of  the  gat»<« 
Antioch  ;  and  preceded  by  a  body  of  the  Clergy  runn- 
ing a  Psalm,  the  army  issued  from  the  city  and  funnel 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain.    It  is  singular  that  0* 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  the  destined  bearer  of  the  Holy 
Lance,  was  left  within  the  walls  with  a  detachment  of  hit 
Provencals  to  watch  the  citadel  :  but  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  th*  martial  Legate  who,  in  complete  armour. 
Wire  aloft  the  sacred  weapon  at  the  head  of  one  divinon. 
and  accompanied  its  display  to  Ihe  eyes  of  the  who* 
host  with  the  thrilling  exhortation  to  fight  that  day  » 
became  the  chosen  champions  of  Heaven.    Of  the  othtf 
eleven  divisions  one,  the  vanguard,  was  led  by  tbeloi*.. 
of  Vcrmandois,  as  bearer  of  the  Papal  standard  ;  aoe 
respectively  by  Godfrey,  the  two  Roberts.  Tancred  sad 
other  ChieAains  of  renown  ;  and  the  reserve  was  in- 
trusted to  Boemond. 

The  distress  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  t'hri*- 1 
tians  had  been  so  well  known  in  the  Turkish  camp,  that' 
Kerhoga,  notwithstanding  their  late  haughty  rmbasy. 
was  hilled  into  a  delusive  security  that  their  necr»ilir* 
must  compel  them  to  a  speedy  submission  ;  and  h«*» 
so  little  prepared  for  their  assault,  that  the  lbrem«t 
corps  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  before  the  twin 
body  could  hasten  to  support  it.  But  as  scon  u 
the  Turks  recovered  from  their  consternation,  they  fell 
impetuously  upon  the  advancing  line  of  the  Christians ; 
and  the  brave  Sultan  of  Nice  wheeling  round  its  Bank, 
gained  the  rear  of  the  reserve  under  Boemonil.  and 
began  to  inflict  a  bloody  vengeance  for  the  rout  d 
Dorylium.  Thus  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  TarW 
cavalry,  the  extrication  of  the  Crusading  army  firm 
imminent  peril  is  as  usual  marvellously  referred  to  the 
personal  prowess  of  its  Chiefs ;  and  eulogies  ot  utor 
valour  supply  the  place  of  more  intelligible  details.  In 
the  confused  pictures  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  perhap1  m 
the  disorderly  luetics  of  the  Age.  it  isa  hopeless  attempt 
to  follow  the  fluctuating  tide  of  battle,  or  discern  tli«  real 
causes  of  victory.  Yet,  with  every  allowance  for 
pendous  deeds  of  heroism  in  the  Europeans,  and  eaor- 
mous  exaggeration  in  the  reported  numbers  of  the 
Asiatics,  for  the  dcsix-rution  of  one  army  and  the  *uf* 
prise  of  the  other,  the  astonishing  issue  of  the  strop?" 
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out  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  some  gross 
misconduct  or  fatal  dissension  among  the  Moslem 
leaders.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  narrative  of  their  own 
Chronicler*,  two  hundred  Latin  horsemen,  supported  by 
the  unwieldy  array  of  dismounted  Knights  and  men  at 
arms,  charged,  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  myriads  of 
Turkish  cavalry  ;  the  pursuit  was  as  sanguinary  as  the 
combat  hail  been  obstinate ;  and  the  whole  immense 
host,  which  had  been  permitted  for  twenty-five  days  to 
hold  the  Crusaders  besieged  in  famine  and  despair  within 
the  walls  of  Antioch,  was  suddenly  destroyed  or  dissi- 
pated in  a  single  morning.  While  ihe  victory  yet  hung 
in  suspense,  the  fanatical  ardour  of  the  Crusaders  was 
assisted  by  a  new  accident  or  stratagem.  Several 
figures  of  horsemen  in  bright  armour  became  visible  on 
the  adjacent  hills;  and  the  Papal  Legate  pointing  them 
out  as  the  holy  Martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Maurice,  and 
St.  Theodore,  bade  the  army,  with  a  loud  voice,  be- 
hold  the  promised  succour  of  Heaven.  Responsive 
shouts  of  "  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  burst  from  the  Cru- 
sading ranks;  and  the  last  triumphant  charge  was  in- 
spired by  the  imaginary  presence  and  aid  of  these  celes- 
tial champions.* 

The  deleat  and  dispersion  of  the  host  of  Kerboga  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the  citadel 
of  Antioch.  By  the  recovered  command  of  the  surround- 
ing territory,  the  Crusaders  were  enabled  for  a  time  to 
relieve  their  wants  with  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions  ; 
and  the  captured  horses  of  the  Turks  served  to  remount 
the  cavalry  of  the  victors.  The  general  joy  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  obstinate  ambition  and  quarrelsome 
temper  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse ;  who  still  prose- 
cuting his  rivalry  against  the  stipulated  claims  of  Boe- 
mond to  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch.  availed  himself  of  the 
absence  of  that  Prince  and  the  duty  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  of  watching  the  citadel,  to  hoist  his  own 
standard  on  the  walls.  He  was  again  compelled  by  the 
other  confederate  Chieftains  to  forego  his  pretentions  ; 
wtd  Boemond  was  formally  installed  in  his  new  Princi- 
pality :  but  the  rankling  jealousy  of  the  Provencal  con- 
tinued not  the  less  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  com- 
■use,  and  to  embarrass  the  ulterior  operations  of 
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•  R»r«-rt.  p.  fi3— 68.  Albert,  p.  254— 258.  Raymond,  p.  154, 
155  Baldric,  p.  120—  122.  Fulchcr.  p.  393— 395.  Uuibert,  p. 
520—52.1.    WillerimisTyr.p.  723— 726. 

A  helief  in  the  reality  of  the  apparition  and  aid  of  the  three 
celestial  warrior*  seem*  to  have  been  universal  among  the  Cru- 
sader*. But  their  credulity  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Holy  Lance  wa*  lea*  general  or  lasting.  The  Archbishop*  Baldric 
ami  William  of  Tyre,  indeed,  with  several  of  the  other  Chronicler*, 
betray  no  distrait  of  the  genuineness  both  of  the  vision  and  the 
relic  :  but  political  jealousy  overcame  the  superstition,  and  sbarp- 
I  the  intellect  of  some  of  the  Prince*  aud  their  adherent*  ;  and 
Raymond  dea  Agile*,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Count  uf  Thou- 
louse, is  loud  in  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  a  miracle  of 
which  hi*  Patron  was  the  ap.ninted  instrument,  Ralph  of  Caen, 
in  the  opposite  interest  of  Tancred  and  Boemond,  boldly  expose* 
the  fraud.  Kulk  of  Cttartrc-s  alto  evinces  more  than  one  sus- 
picion of  Ihe  imposture.  Th>'  *<'<|uel  of  its  history  is  curious. 
A  tier  Ihe  victory  of  Antioch.  the  effort*  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse 
and  In*  Provencals  to  perpetuate  a  delusion  which  conferred  a  sort 
of  »]>iritual  superiority  upon  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  Sacred 
Laoce.  provoked  the  envious  rivalry  of  Boemond  aud  his  friends  to 
proclaim  their  disbelief.  The  example  of  their  scepticism  shook 
the  faith  of  the  whole  army;  ami  tu  maintain  the  truth  of  the 
revelation,  Peter  Barthelemy,  us  its  original  publisher,  was  rashly 
ii-iiiieed  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  by  the  fiery  ordeaL 
Two  burning  piles  being  prepared  with  a  narrow  path  between 
them,  the  wretched  iinnovtur,  or  fanatic,  rushed  through  the  names, 
and  wa*  so  dreadfully  burned  in  his  passage  that  he  expired  on  the 
next  dsy. 
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the  Crusade.  In  the  Council  of  Princes,  discord,  deser- 
tion, and  the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  interests  now 
succeeded  to  the  unity  of  purpose,  which  was  originally 
produced  by  devotional  feelings  and  had  been  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger.  The  resentment 
which  the  Crusaders  cherished  towards  the  Greek  Em- 
peror for  his  luil lire  of  succour  in  their  hour  of  need, 
was  vented  in  an  embassy  of  remonstrance  and  re- 
proach ;  and  the  (J rent  Count  uf  Vermandoia  being 
selected  for  this  mission,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  to  escape  the 
further  perils  and  privations  of  the  Crusade,  by  re- 
turning to  France.*  Baldwin  and  Boemond  were 
wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  their  new  States  of  Edessa  and  Antioch; 
the  envious  ambition  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  led  him 
to  imitate  their  example  by  undertaking  the  abortive 
conquest  of  some  Syrian  towns;  the  death  of  the  Papal 
Legate,  Adhemar,  shortly  deprived  the  Crusading  cause 
of  one  of  its  most  popular  and  zealous  supporters,  and 
most  skilful  and  politic  counsellors;  and  even  the  pious 
Godfrey  himself  sulfered  his  ordour  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  suspended  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  gratifying  his  troops  with  the  more  accessible 
spoils  of  adjacent  districts. t 

The  delays  thus  generated  by  disunion  and  diversity 
of  objects  among  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade  were  not  effects  of 
without  some  plausible  pretexts:  such  as  the  necessity  thewc'r* 
of  reposing  and  refreshing  the  army  after  the  fatigues  cu,u«*»«« 
and  distresses  of  the  siege  of  Antioch  ;  the  difficulty  of 
advancing  to  Jerusalem  through  the  intervening  Desert 
during  the  drought  of  a  Syrian  Summer;  and  the  pru- 
dence of  consolidating  the  dominion  which  had  already 
been  won,  that  the  arduous  conquest  of  the  Holy  City  itself 
might  be  the  more  surely  effected.    But  the  losses  and 
calamities  which  Bowed  from  division  and  inactiou,  far 
outweighed  any  attendant  advantages.   Numbers  of  the 
bravest  Knights  and  best  soldiers  were  seduced  from  the 
gencrul  service  of  the  Crusade  by  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
fitable establishment  in  the  new  Christian  States ;  many 
Julian!  lives  were  consumed  in  the  profille  ss  or  unsuc-  Third  fa— 
cessful  assaults  of  detached  corps  upon  the  Turkish  gar-  mine,  at- 
risons ;  and  the  usual  improvidence  of  the  Crusaders  tended  by 
occasioned  a  third  famine  and  consequent  pestilence,  the  J^oJh, 
combined  effects  of  which  were  so  terrific  that  no  fewer  cTuWtrs" 
than  one  hundred  thousaud  persons  are  declared  to 
have  perished.; 

*  It  is  s  remarkable  proof  of  the  dngraea  which,  in  the  Chivalr 
ric  idea*  of  the  Age,  attended  such  an  abandonment  of  the  Cru- 
sading vow,  that  both  the  Count*  of  Vermandoia  and  Chartrea 
found  in  their  high  rank  ouexrmption  from  contempt  and  obloquy ; 
and  to  redeem  their  fame  they  were  compelled  to  undertake  a 
second  expedition  to  Palestuie :  in  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
observe,  they  were  both  slain. 

i  Albert,  p.  260— 26J.    Baldric _p.  122,  123.    Fulchcr.  p.  394, 
395     (iuibert  p.  525.    Willermu*  Tyr.  p.  729—732. 

}  The  practices  to  which  the  multitude  were  driven  by  hunger 
are  almost  too  horrible  for  belief:  yet  the  evidence  afforded  by 
Chronicler*  contemporary  with,  and  many  of  them  eye-witnesses  to 
the  circumstances,  so  unanimously  attests  the  prevalence  of  can- 
nibalism throughout  the  First  Crusade,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
doubt  the  fact.  This  loathsome  indulgence  of  hunger  wa*  suns, 
times  associated  with  that  of  an  avarice  almost  equally  disgusting. 
We  are  told  that  the  Turks  on  the  eve  of  battle  were  used  to  swal- 
low their  money,  and  that  the  human  savage*  into  whose  baud* 
they  fell  often  np|*d  open  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  or  of  murdered 
captives,  to  search  fur  gold,  and  afterward*  devoured  their  flesh. 
The  cannibalism  of  the  Crusaders  was  not  confined  to  one  season 
of  distress,  but  had  become  familiar  to  the  rabble  of  the  camp,  and 
its  bcighl  during  the  third  bun  me  of  Antioch,  when  in 
4  I  2 
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The  ravages  of  this  Plague  were  assisted  by  the  pre- 
vious excesses  io  which  the  whole  host  had  indulged 
since  the  victory  of  Antioch  ;  and  in  the  pages  of  their 
Chroniclers  charges  of  universal  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery are  intermingled  with  the  dreadful  picture  of 
their  distress.  Nor  can  the  feeling  be  condemned  as  an 
irrational  superstition  which  ascribed  the  calamities  of 
the  Crusaders  to  the  anger  of  offended  Heaven  :  for,  of 
all  the  miseries  which  they  endured  throughout  the  war, 
the  greater  portion  were  only  the  faithful  consequences 
of  their  crimes ;  and  the  union  of  fanaticism  and  profli- 
gacy in  men  who  believed  themselves  the  chosen  cham- 
pions of  a  sacred  cause  is  among  the  most  curious  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  At  the 
outset  of  their  enterprise,  while  the  sense  of  pious  duty 
was  fresh  and  uncorrupted,  the  morals  of  the  Crusaders 
were  comparatively  pure  ;  and,  during  the  siege  of 
Nice,  the  same  authorities  which  are  loudest  in  repro- 
bating the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  host,  Insar  testi- 
mony to  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  decorum  in  their 
camp.  The  leaders  of  the  war,  in  general,  presented  an 
edifying  spectacle  of  humility  and  fraternal  concord ; 
the  obedient  soldiery,  emulating  their  example,  were 
sober,  chaste,  and  vigilant ;  and  from  the  proudest 
Chieftain  to  the  lowest  warrior,  all  shared  alike  with 
undistinguishable  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  labours,  pri- 
vations, watches,  and  perils  of  the  siege.  These  senti- 
ments of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  did  not  indeed 
extend  to  their  common  enemies :  lor  their  fanaticism 
was  fierce  and  cruel ;  and  mercy  to  the  Heathen  was  an 
article  excluded  from  their  mistaken  creed.  But  among 
themselves  they  dwelt  in  Christian  brotherhood,  and 
their  conduct  was  such  as  became  warriors  who  had  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  service  of  God,  and  patiently 
expected  the  crown  of  Martyrdom  which  they  as  firmly 
believed  would  be  the  reward  of  the  slain.*  But  both 
the  license  and  the  sufferings  of  the  march  through  Asia 
Minor  first  tended  to  relax  the  bonds  of  this  voluntary 
discipline ;  and  the  previous  self-denial  of  all  ranks 
degenerated,  under  the  hardening  effects  of  want  and 
danger,  into  rapacious  and  selfish  brutality.  The  trans- 
ition from  scarcity  to  luxurious  abundance  on  the 
arrival  of  the  army  before  Antioch  ;  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  the  Syrian  climate ;  the  absence  of  any  unity 
of  command  or  disciplined  restraints  over  a  host  com- 
posed of  various  and  independent  nations  ;  and  the  temp- 
tations offered  by  a  rich  and  fertile  district  to  the  riotous 
indulgence  of  every  sensual  itaaaion  ;  all  assisted  in  pro- 
Spectacle  of  ducing  a  general  corruption  of  morals.  Among  great 
masses  of  men,  the  alliance  of  misery  and  vice  is  pro- 
verbial ;  and  the  subsequent  calamities  of  famine  and 
pestilence  gave  a  frightful  completion  to  the  public  ini- 
quity. In  the  hourly  contemplation  of  death  and  in  the 
extremity  of  despair,  the  multitude,  so  far  from  being 
awed  into  virtue,  became  utterly  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Religion  and  conscience  ;  every  divine  aud  human  law 
was  disregarded  and  violated  ;  the  Religious  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Clergy.t  and  the  authority  of  the  Princes 
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their  desultory  attack*  upon  the  Turkish  garrisons,  they  regularly 
ate  the  dead  bodies  of  the  I  nfidels,  and  won  of  their  own  slain 
companions.  See  Robert,  p.  69,  70;  Radulphus,  p.  315.  Ualdhc. 
p.  liS.  and  Albert,  p.  267,  2Gb:  the  first  three  of  whom  record 
these  brutalities  with  horrur,  aud  the  last  with  indifference. 

•  See  particularly  the  two  Archbishops,  Baldric,  p.  95.  and 
William  of  Tyre,  p.  607-672,  &c. 
f  As  long  as  Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  preserved  bv  the  an- 
of  the  * 
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were  equally  despised,  and  the  most  licentious  and  ivr* 
enormous  crimes  were  openly  perpetrated.  The  only  hold  Cnns* 
which  their  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  could  nercste 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude  was  throngh  their  grots 
and  extravagant  superstition  ;  and  if  pretended  reifl* 
tions  were  successfully  employed  to  animate  the  fanaucti 
courage  of  the  soldiery,  or  served  to  excite  a  transient 
ebullition  of  remorse,*  denunciations  of  the  Heavenli 
wrath  always  failed  to  correct  the  public  depravity,  tail 
truth  and  imposture  were  equally  powerless  in  effectiaij 
any  permanent  reformation  of  manners  in  IheCriwading 
camp. 

Amidst  all  the  tie  moral  ization  of  the  multitude, 
decay  of  fanatical  zeal  in  pursuing  the  great  ultimate  tt. i'pm* 
object  of  the  war  is  justly  chargeable  upon  them.  Thtj  c?u>:'- 
indeed  were  ever  clamorous  against  the  delays  which 
the  caution,  the  declining  ardour,  or  the  private  view*  of 
their  leaders  opposed  to  their  impatience.  After  the  fiM 
burst  of  enthusiasm  had  expended  itself  in  the  siejw 
of  Nice  and  Antioch.  the  latter,  with  the  exception  periapt 
of  the  single-minded  Godfrey,  the  gallant  and  dissw 
estedTancred,  and  a  few  congenial  spirits,  evinced  ms 
desire  to  indulge  their  love  of  pleasure  and  rapine,  bet 
mutual  enmities  and  personal  ambition,  than  to  cm 
plete  the  purpose  of  the  Crusade.    But  the  people  is-  'm'rn 
covered  and  regarded  their  selfishness  with  indignation^1" 
and  disgust ;  and  the  soldiery  and  pilgrims  who  hid 
survived  the  third  famine  and  pestilence  of  Antioch. 
were  loud  in  their  demands  to  be  led  without  further 
loss  of  time  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  popalar 
discontent  at  the  continued  procrastination  of  the  enter- 
prise was  shortly  displayed  in  a  temper  which  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  provoke.    The  ramparts  of  the  City  of 
Marra,  which,  together  with  Albara  on  the  Oronles,  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse  had  captured  and  intended  u> 
retain,  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  his  own  troops:  thai 
the  place  might  not,  like  the  possession  of  Antioch  itself, 
be  rendered  an  object  of  contention  to  the  Chiefs,  and  of 
delay  to  the  army.    Kaymond  finding  his  prize  unte- 
nable, was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  Pro- 
vencal followers,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  lead  them 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  sasv 
tardy  resolution  was  embraced  by  the  other  Princes: 
ami,  not  until  eight  months  had  expired  since  the  nasi 
reduction  of  Aiuiocli.  were  the  Crusading  forces  onw 
more  concentrated,  and  put  in  combined  motion  towards 
Jerusalem. t 

Of  the  immense  host,  perhaps  seven  hundred  thoo- 
sand  men,  which  had  originally  formed  the  siege  ^0liv 
Nice,  so  enormous  had  been  the  losses  by  the  swoiti^, 

 .  l! 

the  Chronicler*,  ami  whose  death,  in  the  third  pestilence  of  ajiIww  ,  ^, 
was  lamented  by  the  whole  army,  the  Clergy  set  au  edifying  «*sd>  " 
pis  of  pious  resignation  and  morality  :  but  the  Archbishop  of  Ty* 
acknowledge*  (p.  763.)  that,  after  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  oW, 
their  conduct  in  general  relaxed  into  indifference  and  diawtutcaaa, 
and  that  they  became,  with  soma  bright  exceptions,  as  noma  at 
th*  people. 

*  Among  other  things,  a  Monk  was  assured  in  a  vision  that  a* 
anger  of  God  war  specially  kindled  against  the  Cnaadera,  brew** 
Paynitn  women  were  the  partners  of  their  amour* ;  and  th* 
Intidel*  were  accordingly  for  a  time  sent  away  from  the  camp.  TVj 
good  Adhemar  went  further  on  another  occasion :  be  cotmos" 
that  he  was  procuring  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Heaven  by  tHiqwf 
the  warrior*  to  separate  not  only  from  their  paramours  but  mm  '•** 
wive* ;  and  all  the  women,  virtuous  as  well  as  vicious,  were  cuntjo™ 
in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  camp.    Albert  p.  234.  WiUenuuf  Ip- 
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t  Robert.  Mon.  p.  69,  70.   Albert  p.  267,  268.   Kay***"  *• 
Agiles,  p.  160-164.    Baldric  p.  125,  126.  Gmbert,  p. 
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and  the  climate,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  desertion  and 
conquest,  that  the  total  force  which  advanced  from  An- 
tioch  amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and 
twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  unarmed  pilgrims  and  camp  follower*.  But 
this  remnant  of  the  myriads  who  had  assumed  the 
Cross  was  composed  of  veteran  and  devoted  warriors, 
and  led  by  those  renowned  Chieftains  and  champions  of 
the  Sacred  War,  whose  zeal  and  constancy  had  trium- 
phantly surmounted  the  fiery  trials  of  peril  and  tempta- 
tion :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  two  Roberts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Flanders,  Raymond  of  Thou  louse,  and 
Tancred.    Boemond,  pleading  the  cares  of  his  new 
Principality,  did  not  accompany  their  march  far  beyond 
its  confines :  but  he  freely  rendered  his  contributions 
and  support  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  ;  and 
bis  confederates,  whatever  contempt  and  indignation 
they  might  feel  at  this  personal  abandonment  of  his 
vows,  received  his  excuses  and  accepted  his  aid.  From 
Antinch  to  Jaffa,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
miles,  the  Crusaders,  for  the  convenience  of  supplying 
their  wants  from  the  Italian  vessels  which  trailed  on  the 
coast,  chose  their  route  along  the  sea-shore.    Their  ad- 
vance was  easy  and  unopposed  :  for  the  Turkish  Emirs 
of  Gabala,  Tortosa,  Tripoli,  Beritus.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre, 
and  other  intervening  places,  despairing  of  successful 
resistance,  either  fled  from  their  strong  holds,  or,  depre- 
cating assault  by  submission,  purchased  the  forbearance 
of  the  invaders  with  targe  contributions  of  money  and 
provisions.    At  Jaffa,  turning  from  the  coast,  the  exult- 
ing host  struck  into  the  interior  country,  and  directed 
their  march  upon  Jerusalem  itself.    With  devout  and 
awful  curiosity,  the  rude  warriors  of  Europe  now  tra- 
versed a  region  filled  with  places  which  hourly  recalled 
some  sacred  association  ;  the  Clergy  successively  directed 
the  Religious  attention  of  their  more  ignorant  brethren 
to  the  memorable  scenes  of  Ramula,  Bethlehem,  and 
Em  mans;  and  at  length  the  Holy  City  burst  upon  their 
enraptured  gaze.    In  that  glorious  sight,  the  long  che- 
rished object,  promise,  and  reward  of  their  hopes,  every 
toil  was  forgotten,  every  suffering  repaid.    The  single 
mighty  passion  of  a  host  suddenly  broke  forth  in  joyiul 
exclamations  and  embraces  ;  and  these  first  gladsome 
emotions  which  filled  every  heart  with  pious  thanks- 
givings were  as  quickly  succeeded  by  feelings  of  deep 
humiliation  and  self-abasement.    The  proud  Noble,  the 
fierce  Soldier,  and  the  lowly  Pilgrim,  confessed  their  com- 
mon unworthiness  even  to  look  upon  the  scene  which 
had  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  Man- 
kind ;  and  the  whole  armed  multitude,  as  with  one 
impulse,  Kinking  on  their  knees,  prostrated  themselves 
and  poured  out  their  tears  over  the  consecrated  soil.* 

But  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  and  Sepulchre 
from  Infidel  bondage  and  profanation  still  remained  to 
be  achieved.  By  the  admixture  of  truth  with  imposture, 
the  M usul mans  themselves  had  been  taught  to  revere 
Jerusalem  as  inferior  in  sanctity  only  to  Mecca  and 
Medina  ;t  and  every  motive  of  Religion.  Honour,  and 
Policy,  forbade  the  Khalif  of  Egypt  to  yield  to  the 
Christiau  that  ancient  possession  which  his  arms  had 
recently  recovered  from  the  Turks.  Finding,  therefore, 
his  repeated  offers  of  alliance  and  peaceful  admission 

•  Robert,  p.  71.  Albert,  p.  269—274.  Raymond  dit  Airilc, 
p.  165—173.  Baldric  p  127—131.  Radulj.hu.  Cud.  n.  317-319. 
WiHermut  Tyr  p.  736—74*. 

f  D-Herbelot,  BMulkejue  OrtnUa/e,  ».  At  Cod,,  p.  269.  Al 
Cods,  or  the  Holy,  was  uw  Arabic  de*igMtioa  of 
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into  Jerusalem  as  unarmed  pilgrims  contemptuously  The  Tint 
spurned  hy  the  haughty  warriors  of  the  West,  he  had 
prepared  for  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  City.  No  less 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Egypt,  under 
Istakar,  his  most  distinguished  and  favourite  Lieutenant 
were  assigned  for  its  regular  garrison  ;  and  this  force 
was  swollen  by  twenty  thousand  Musutman  citizens  and 
peasantry  of  the  surrounding  district,  who  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Christian  invaders  took  refuge  within  the 
walls.  1 1  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions;  and  its 
ancient  fortifications,  which  increased  the  natural  strength 
of  the  site,  had  been  diligently  restored  or  repaired.  As 
Mount  Sion  was  no  longer  embraced  within  their  cir- 
cuit, the  City,  including  the  hills  of  Acra,  Moria,  Bezetha, 
and  Golgotha,  presented  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  : 
but  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  faces,  the  craggy  pre- 
cipices equally  defied  assault  and  obstructed  any  sally  ; 
and  the  two  remaining  sides  presented  the  only  acces- 
sible points  of  operation. 

Belbre  these  fronts  the  besiegers  impatiently  pitched 
their  camp.    The  Count  of  Thoulouse  chose  his  station  Jm'nti|y  ,he 
from  Mount  Sion  along  the  Western  side ;  Eustace  ' 
of  Boulogne  extended  his  troops  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  Provencal  lines  towards  the  North,  until  he 
adjoined  the  quarters  of  his  brother,  Duke  Godfrey, 
whose  standard  was  planted  on  the  North-Western 
angle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary ;  and  the  two  Roberts 
and  Tancred  continued  the  blockade  from  that  point  to 
the  verge  of  the  Eastern  precipices.    In  the  first  con-  ruvtunsuo 
fidence  of  their  fanatical  valour,  the  Crusaders,  fully  **" 
expecting  the  miraculous  aid  of  Heaven,  rushed,  on  the 
fifth  morning  aAer  the  investment,  to  a  furious  assault 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  without  battering  engines, 
without  scaling  ladders,  without  any  of  the  ordinary 
applications  of  the  besieging  art.    The  astonishing  im- 
petuosity of  their  rash  onset,  despite  of  every  probability 
and  obstacle,  had  nearly  delivered  the  City  into  their 
hands.    Disregarding  the  superior  numbers,  the  safe 
position,  and  the  deadly  missiles  of  the  garrison,  they 
burst  through  the  barbican,  or  lower  outward  gate,  and 
even  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  the  main  rampart.  But 
here  they  were  arrested,  less  by  any  efforts  of  the  panic- 
stricken  Infidels,  than  by  the  mere  inaccessible  height  of 
the  bulwarks  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  escalade. 
The  M  usul  mans,  perceiving  the  inability  of  the  assailants 
to  approach  them,  recovered  their  courage ;  hurled  down 
every  destructive  variety  of  projectiles  on  the  heads  of  the 
exposed  and  devoted  Christians ;  and  finally  beat  them 
back  with  slaughter  and  confusion  to  their  Camp. 

The  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  awakened  from  their  Mt"*  "g"- 
fanatica!  delusion  by  this  repulse,  now  prepared  to  {^'^tre' 
prosecute  the  siege  by  the  rules  of  art.  They  resolved 
to  construct  the  usual  machines  lor  breaching  or  over- 
towering  the  walls  :  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Je- 
rusalem afforded  no  timber  sufficiently  large  for  these 
works ;  and  the  surrounding  country  was  explored  for 
materials.  It  was  only  al  the  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
that,  in  the  grove  of  Sichem.  trees  could  be  (bund  of 
suitable  dimensions ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
indefatigable  Tancred,  these  being  felled,  were  trans- 
ported by  the  painful  but  zealous  labour  of  the  soldiery 
to  the  camp.  Competent  artificers  were  yet  wanting, 
when  the  fortunate  arrival  of  some  Genoese  galleys  at 
Jaffa,  supplied  this  deficiency.  So  general  a  supe- 
riority in  mechanical  skill  had  the  commercial  people  of 
Italy  attained  over  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  that  the 
whole  Latin  host  were  depeudeut  on  the  fortuitous 
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services  of  these  mariners.  The  crews  were  landed  at 
Jaffa  ;  an  escort  of  troops  was  despatched  to  bring  thern 
up  from  the  coast ;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
camp,  they  undertook  the  construction  of  three  great 
movable  towers,  with  proper  engines  for  throwing 
missiles,  undermining  the  ramparts,  and  battering  or 
scaling  the  walls.  The  army  awaited  the  completion  of 
their  labours  in  anxious  suspense  :  for  now  again  were 
the  sufferings  of  their  former  Sieges  repeated  under  a 
new  variety  of  horror.  The  country  round  Jerusalem 
was  destitute  of  water;  the  rocky  soil  yielded  few 
springs;  the  fountains  and  reservoirs  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Infidels  ;  and  the  streams  of  Siloe  and 
Kedron  were  dried  up  by  the  intense  heats  of  Summer. 
The  besiegers  were  agonized  by  thirst;  a  scanty  supply 
of  water  could  be  procured  only  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles  ;  and  the  poorer  multitude,  who  could  not  pay  for 
its  transport  in  gold,  were  obliged  to  wander  in  que«*t  of 
the  springs,  at  the  hazard  of  being  cut  off  by  the  fleet 
Musulman  hordes  which  scoured  the  whole  country. 
Numbers  by  abstaining  from  food  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  intolerable  thirst  which  consumed  them  ;  and  so 
extreme  was  the  distress,  that  many  gasping  wretches 
were  fain  to  lick  up  the  dews  of  night  from  the  rocks, 
and  to  excavate  holes  in  the  earth  that  they  might  hut 
press  their  lips  against  the  moister  soil.0 

For  forty  days,  amidst  this  horrid  drought,  had  the 
Siege  endured,  before  the  readiness  of  their  engines  of 
assault  enabled  the  Crusaders  to  put  a  triumphant  con- 
summation to  their  labours.  When  the  lofty  movable 
towers,  each  of  three  stories,  were  completed,  two,  re- 
spectively manned  and  worked  by  the  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  Raymond,  were  slowly  moved  forward  toward*  the 
walls.  The  former  leader  chose  his  point  of  attack 
where  the  rampart  had  least  elevation,  and  the  great 
depth  of  the  ditch  had  rendered  the  garrison  negligent 
of  its  defence.  Three  days  were  laboriously  consumed  in 
filling  up  this  fosse  ;  and  the  tower  was  then  successfully 
rolled  over  the  new  level.  Meanwhile  the  Provencals 
hud  been  less  skilful  or  fortunate :  for  their  tower  was 
repeatedly  damaged  by  the  besieged  with  projectiles  and 
fire.  But  several  approaches  were  prepared  against 
different  fronts  of  the  main  ramparts  of  the  place  with 
battering  and  mining  engines  ;  and  the  eager  warriors 
only  awaited  the  signal  of  final  attack.  On  the  eve  of 
the  day  appointed  tor  a  general  assault  of  the  City,  the 
whole  host  in  full  armament,  and  preceded  by  theCiergy, 
made  a  Religious  procession  round  the  walls  to  invoke 
the  Divine  aid.  Instead  of  banners,  crucifixes  were 
borne  aloft  at  the  head  of  the  troops  ;  every  instrument 
of  martial  music  was  hushed  ;  and  the  only  sounds  to 
which  the  army  moved  were  sacred  chants  of  Psalmody. 
Ascending  the  Mounts  of  Olives  and  of  Sion,  the  Cru- 
saders halted  on  each  of  those  holy  places,  and  knell  in 
prayer;  and  when  these  solemn  rites  had  elevated  the 
devctional  and  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  the  spectacle  which  was 
presented  from  the  walls  still  further  inflamed  their 
fanatical  feelings  with  a  deadly  thirst  of  revenge  against 
the  Infidels.  The  garrison,  displaying  crucifixes  on  the 
ramparts,  derided  those  revered  emblems  of  salvation 
and  covered  them  with  filth ;  and  the  Crusaders  with 
shouts  of  fury  vowed  to  wash  out  these  impious  insults 
in  the  blood  of  the  perpetrators 


*  Thews  expressive  proof*  of  the  height  of  the 
are  given  by  Robert  the  Monk,  p.  75 


Thus  animated  by  every  incentive  of  natural  valour  TWa 
Religious  hope,  and  fanatical  vengeance,  the  Crusading 
host  advanced  on  the  following  dawn  to  the  assault  of 
Jerusalem.    While  showers  of  arrows  and  stoats  Iron  fr~ 
the  archers  and  balistic  engines  were  directed  against    '  ' 
the  defenders  on  the  ramparts  to  cover  the  principal  K' 
operations,  the  battering  and  mining  machines  ami  ' 
huge   movable  towers, — all  the  stages  of  the  blur  ^ 
filled  with  chosen  bodies  of  Knights  and  men  atarn».hrv 
— were  impelled  towards  the  walls.     But  the  onsets 
was  received  by  the  Moslems  with  a  courage  guided  b> 
skill,  and  sustained  by  confidence  or  despair.  From 
behind  the  defences,  their  incessant  flights  of  miuos 
replied  with  murderous  effect  upon  the  more  eipowd 
bodies  of  the  Latin  archers;  masses  of  rock  were  vx- 
cessfully  hurled  upon  the  machines  of  the  besiegm; 
and  the  dreadful  Greek  fire  was  poured  in  Uqad 
streams  against  the  movable  towers.     During  the  <ui 
the  struggle  raged  w  ithout  intermission,  and  the  tits 
still  hung  in  tremendous  suspense.    But  at  even,'* 
slaughter  among  the  Crusaders  far  exceeded  tie  r 
the  infidels;  the  great  tower  of  Count  Ravmondbe 
been  partially  burned  and  disabled  ;  many  of  the  dim 
engines  of  assault  had  been  destroyed ;  and  the  U- 
siegers  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  desist  for  the  nieht 
from  further  efforts.     Yet  their  heroic  spirit  was  us- 
dismayed,  their  confidence  unabated,  their  labour  ia- 
defaligable.    Though  the  Provencal  lower  had  been 
arrested  in  its  advance,  that  of  Duke  (iodfrey  was  at- 
damaged,  and  had  been  brought  into  threatening  coo- 
tigniiy  to  the  rampart ;  ami  on  other  fronts  of  attack  the 
wulis  of  the  City  were  shaken,  and  already  impertreih 
breached  in  several  places,  by  the  violent  strokes  of  the 
battering-rams  and  the  more  insidious  use  of  the  sap. 
At  daylight,  the  assault  and  defence  were  renewed  a  its 
increased  fury  ;  at  noon,  the  desperate  conflict  wasttili 
balanced  in  appalling  indecision  ;  but  ut  the  third  hour 
of  the  evening,  the  barbican,  having  l>een  beaten  down, 
the  tower  of  Godfrey  was  forced  sufficiently  neat  «" 
the  inner  rampart  to  enable  the  iron- nerved  CimaSry 
of  Europe  to  close  hand  to  hand  for  the  mastery  wito 
the  less  vigorous  warriors  of  the  East    In  that  mo- 
ment so  critical  for  the  suspended  cause  of  Christendom 
and  Islam,  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  Musulnua 
defenders  of  Jerusalem,  despite  of  their  superior  nu» 
Iwrs  and  securer  footing,  quailed  before  the  pm0"-1' 
prowess  of  the  champions  of  the  Cross.   The  frail  draw- 
bridge of  the  tower  was  let  down  upon  the  solid  ram- 
part ;  two  brothers,  Letoldus  and  Euglebert,  of  Tour- 
nay  in  Flanders,  were  the  first  and  second  of  the  Iru- 
sading  warriors  who  sprang  ii|kii>  the  battlements, 
and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  himself  the  third,  planted 
his  banner  on  the  walls.    His  victorious  example  «a« 
followed  with  irresistible  energy  ;  in  quick  success** 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  (  ounl  of  Flanders,  awl 
Tancred,  burst  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  into  u* 
City  ;  and  at  every  breach  in  the  works  a  passage  wat 
impetuously  forced  by  their  emulous  associates  and  lohv 
lowers.    .Meanwhile  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  disdaining  J'  "'* 
to  enter  the  place  in  the  train  of  his  more  suciesstal  M' 
confederates,  gallantly  inspired  his  Proveocals  tu  carrj  "  , 
the  rampart  in  their  front  by  escalade ;  the  defender*,  t 
appalled  by  the  defeat  of  their  brethren,  wavered  «^  ;,v 
fled ;  and  in  all  quarters  the  cnBi  gns  of  the  Cross  tkoteJ 
over  the  lowers  of  Jerusalem. 

Abandoning  all  further  hope,  the  fleeing  multifudf  d 
the  Moslems  thronged  to  die  under  the  sacred  doov*o< 
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0*017.  lheir  Mosqoes.  The  victors  pursued  them  with  a  re- 
lentless fury,  which  consigned  men,  women,  and  children 
to  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  passive  and  unresist- 
ing despair  with  which  the  helpless  and  miserable  crowds 
awaited  their  fate,  neither  uwakened  the  pity  nor  satiated 
the  bloody  vengeance  of  their  savage  destroyers.  The 
outrages  which  the  Infidels  had  formerly  inflicted  on 
the  Christian  pilgrims,  and  the  insults  with  which  they 
^  had  recently  derided  the  Cross,  were  sternly  remembered 
*  Mural™  «nd  fearfully  avenged ;  the  very  sight  of  the  sacred 
places  which  they  had  profaned  with  their  false  worship 
served  to  heighten  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  conquerors 
against  the  fugitives  who  sought  shelter  in  those  edi- 
fices ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Latin  Princes,  in  a 
public  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Pope,*  that, 
in  the  splendid  Mosque  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, t  they  rode  up  to 
their  horses'  knees  in  the  blood  of  the  Infide's.  In 
that  principal  sanctuary  aloue,  ten  thousand  persons  wi  re 
massacred  ;  every  minor  retreat  in  the  City  was  explored 
with  equally  fierce  diligence  by  the  swords  of  the  C  ru- 
saders ;  and  the  horrid  computation  of  the  totnl  carnage 
on  the  battlements,  throughout  the  streets,  and  in  the 
Churches  and  houses,  has  been  variously  extended  to  an 
incredible  number  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.? 

These  dreadful  scenes  of  fanatical  crueity,  from  which 
«tnui  ot  Reason  and  Humanity  equally  revolt,  were  followed  by 
urlty  and  a  sudden  trausitiou  of  passion,  as  strangely  but  less 
w  paiutully  characteristic  of  lite  times;  and  the  events 
of  the  single  day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  atormed 
forcibly  exemplify  the  unnatural  union  of  those  motives 
of  martial  achievement,  ferocious  intolerance,  and  fer- 
vent piety,  which  produced  the  Crusade.  The  mailed 
warriors  who  had  sworn  and  accomplished  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  arms,  hastened,  as  humble 
and  repentant  pilgrims,  to  complete  their  vows  of  ado- 
ration, at  that  halloaed  monument  of  Redemption. 
Duke  Godfrey,  after  himself  staining  the  example  of 
heroic  courage  with  merciless  slaughter,  threw  aside 
his  reeking  sword,  washed  his  bloody  hands,  exchanged 
bis  armour  for  a  white  linen  tunic,  and  with  bare  head 
and  feet  repaired  in  pious  humiliation  to  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre.  The  same  Religious  impulse  was  quickly 
communicated  to  his  fellow-warriors;  the  inhuman 
fanaticism  which  had  so  lately  steeled  their  hearts 
against  every  softer  emotion,  was  all  at  once  relaxed  into 
a  flood  of  contrite  and  tearful  devotion  ;  and  the  whole 
host  in  turn,  discarding  their  arms  and  purifying  their 
persons  from  the  signs  of  recent  slaughter,  moved  in 
procession  to  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  and  in  mingled  peni- 
tence for  their  sins  and  thanksgiving  for  their  victory, 
wept  over  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  After 
these  Religious  exercises,  a  loose  was  given  to  the  general 
joy  both  of  the  Latin  conquerors,  and  the  native  Chris- 
tians, who  had  either  been  retained  in  the  City  during 
the  siege,  or  had  gathered  in  the  Crusading  quarters. 

as  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who, 


.Cru- 
ak*. 


*  Marteone.  Thrtaurut  A'ervr,  voL  i.  p.  281. 

f  D*Anville.  Di$i.  rvr  t Anrinmf  MrmaJem,  p.  42 — 53. 

j  By  the  Musulmaa  writer*  (l>e  Guignes,  vol  ii.  p.  99.  and 
Abutted*,  aputt  Retake,  vol.  hi.  p.  319.)  the  numbers  mastered  are 
stated  *»  high  as  seventy  or  even  one  hundred  thousand  sou)*: 
but  the**  were  traditional  estimate*  long  after  the  event ;  and  die 
last  probably  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  period.  William  of  Tyre,  who  alone  of  the  Latin 
Chroniclers  attempts  a  precue  enumeration,  give*  twenty  thousand 
a?  the  number  of  victims  in  the  first  maatacre,  of  whom  one  half 
fell  in  ths  Mosque  of  Oman 


after  seeking  a  retreat  from  the  Musulman  tyranny  in  The  First 
Cyprus,  had  lately  arrived  in  the  camp.  He  instructed 
his  flock  to  honour,  in  the  person  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
the  faithful  missionary  whose  indignation  and  piety  had 
been  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  their  bondage  to  the 
Infidels,  and  whose  holy  zeal  had  roused  the  Nations  of 
the  Western  World  to  undertake  their  deliverance.  The 
grateful  multitudes  prostrated  themselves  before  the  poor 
Solitary  of  Amiens  as  a  revered  and  chosen  servant  of 
God;  and  if  the  siucerity  of  the  fanatic,  who,  to  perform 
this  service,  had  twice  traversed  Europe  and  Asia,  may 
be  measured  by  his  indefatigable  labours  in  the  imagi- 
nary cause  of  Heaven,  the  spiritual  triumph  which  re- 
warded his  success  must  have  surpassed  the  most  exqui- 
site enjoyment  of  temporal  ambition.* 

Among  the  conscious  offences  which  humbled  the  Second 
souls  of  the  Crusaders  in  contrition  and  prayer  before  massacre  of 
the  Altar  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  were  so  far  from  num-  Mu»" 
bering  their  cruellies  to  the  Infidels,  that  they  deemed 
the  late  work  of  slaughter  a  meritorious  offering  to  the 
God  of  Mercies.  To  every  pious  and  enlightened  mind, 
there  can  be  few  subjects  of  contemplation  more  offen- 
sive and  painful  than  this  alliauce  of  a  devotion,  which 
though  mistaken  was  sincere,  with  so  ferocious  and  dark 
a  superstition.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  similar  to  those 
which  had  preceded,  also  followed  the  interval  of  wor- 
ship; and  on  the  morning  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Crusaders  delitierately  reuewed  the  massacre  of 
the  Infultl  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  the 
City  were  burned  alive  in  their  synagogues ;  the  Musul- 
man captives  who  hud  been  spared  by  the  lassitude,  and 
the  fugitives  who  had  eluded  the  first  search  of  the  vic- 
tors, were  now  dragged  from  their  prisons  and  hiding 
places,  and  remorselessly  butchered.  All — even  women, 
children,  and  infants  at  the  breast — shared  the  same 
fate:  except  a  few  wretched  Musulmans,  who  owed  their 
escape  from  the  general  slaughter,  not  to  the  humanity 
but  lo  the  covetousnc&s  of  the  fount  of  Thoulouse,  who 
rescued  them  for  sale  as  slaves,  and  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  army  by  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  avarice 
to  that  of  his  fanaticism.  With  the  rest  of  the  Crusaders,  and  pilla&e 
the  former  passion  was  only  second  to  their  cruelty ;  aftba City, 
and  the  work  of  pillage  proceeded  simultaneously  with 
that  of  bloodshed.  By  previous  agreement,  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  Mosques,  which  abounded  with  lamps 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  :  but  each 
house  became  the  property  of  the  first  warrior  who  burst 
its  door,  and  suspended  his  shield  from  its  walls. t 

The  Infidel  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  lieen  ex-  Po-indatioa 
tirpnted ;   and  the  law  of  conquest  supplied  a  new  of  the 
and  Christian  population.     When  the  victorious  sol- 
diery  had  divided  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City.  „„' j^*" 
her  streets  were  cleansed  from  the  horrid  pollution  of  tkUtu. 


•  It  is  linguist  that,  after  his  reception  of  thit  public 
the  name  of  the  Hermit  occurs  not  again  in  any  contemporary  or 
authentic  record  ;  and  Hiatury  ha*  altogether  furgottrn  to  notice  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  inau  who  had  moved  the  population  of 
Kurope  from  its  foundation!. 

fin  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  no  fewer  than  seventy  mawive  lamps 
of  gold  and  silver  were  found  by  Tancred,  and  snrrenderrd  to  the 
i  n  scribed  uses  of  Religion  and  Charity :  but  not,  if  we  may  " 
Momabury,  (p.  443.)  before  the  coUline«»  of  the  prise  had  « 


Inubury,  (p.  443.)  Won 
the  hero,  in  a  moment  of  unwonted  frailty,  to  forget  the 
purity  of  his  virtue.  He  attempted  to  secrete  the  apotla  for  hi*  pri- 
vate profit :  until  he  was  driven,  either  by  the  reproaches  of  liis  own 
conscience,  or  dread  of  public  censure,  to  make  restitution  of  hia 
booty  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Treasury. 
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recent  slaughter  by  the  labour  of  some  Musulman 
slaves ;  the  Churches  and  Mosques  were  delivered  up 
to  the  Clergy  and  dedicated  alresh,  or  now  first  con- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship ;  and, 
tenanted  by  the  various  population  of  her  martial  citizens 
from  every  Western  Nation,  Jerusalem  presented  the 
novel  aspect  of  an  European  settlement.  After  the 
occupation  of  the  City,  the  earliest  care  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Crusade  was  given  to  the  duty  of  securing  their 
conquest.  Hie  establishment  of  a  Feudal  Kingdom  in 
Palestine  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  familiar  example 
of  the  same  form  of  polity  in  the  Western  Monarchies, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  martial  system  of 
tenures  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  State  and  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  eighth  day, 
therefore,  after  the  capture  of  the  City,  the  Princely  and 
Noble  Chieftains  of  the  Crusading  host  assembled  to 
confer,  by  their  free  voices,  the  Feudal  Sovereignty  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  future  dependencies,  upon  one  of 
their  Body.  The  accidents  of  war  had  diminished  the 
number  of  those  great  leaders  of  the  European  Chivalry 
who,  by  their  hereditary  rank,  the  strong  array  of  their 
retainers,  or  the  influence  of  personal  character,  were 
entitled  to  aspire  to  this  honour.  Boemotid  and  Bald- 
win were  already  seated  in  the  Principalities  of  Antioch 
and  Edessa,  and  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  imme- 
diate participation  in  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Holy 
War ;  the  Great  Count  of  Yermandois  and  the  Count  of 
Chartres  had,  with  deeper  reproach,  altogether  deserted 
the  sacred  expedition  ;  and  although,  in  Chivalric  fame, 
Tancred  was  at  least  their  equal,  the  Princes  of  Sove- 
reign rank  who  remained  with  the  army  were  four  only 
in  number:  the  two  Roberts,  of  Normandy  und  of 
Flanders,  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Of  these  Princes,  if  we  may  believe  our 
Anglo-Norman  Writers,  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
offered  first  to  the  brave  but  prodigal  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  declined  by  his  modest  distrust  of  his  own 
merits,  by  his  less  praiseworthy  indolence,  or  by  his 
preference  of  his  European  Duchy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  credit  the  Provencal  Chroniclers  of  the  Cru- 
sade, the  same  proffer  and  refusal  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity must  be  ascribed  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse.*  But 
the  tale  of  Robert's  election  is  entirely  discredited  by  the 
silence  of  every  immediate  Chronicler  of  the  Crusade ; 
and  the  grasping  ambition  and  selfish  cupidity  ever  dis- 
played by  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  both  before  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  are  not  only  incompatible 
with  the  disinterestedness  imputed  to  him  by  his 
adherents,  but  are  expressly  stated  by  a  better  authorityt 
to  have  occasioned  the  rejection  of  his  claims.  Between 
Robert  of  Flanders  and  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, if  there  existed  any  rivalry  in  pretension,  there 


was  at  least  no  equality  of  merit ;  and,  in  opposition  to  Tt»r« 
the  intrigues  of  the  wily  and  jealous  Provencal,  the  ^ra»i- 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  proclaimed  Godfrey  of  v"v"*' 
Bouillon  as  the  most  deserving,  both  by  his  prowess  '  fwl 
and  piety,  amongst  all  the  Princely  Champions  of  the 
Cross,  to'  receive  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  and  the  guar-  ^ 
dianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    The  spirit  of  Godfrey    4  f 
was  too  magnanimous  to  shrink  from  the  perilous  ^ 
and  unquiet  charge  which  intrusted  to  him  rather  „v 
the  sword  of  the  Crusader  than   the  sceptre  of  iGmifnJ 
Feudal  King.     He   was   immediately  conducted  is  B*1'* k 
solemn  procession  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  it"iwi 
there  inaugurated  in  his  new  office :  but,  with  the  pioiu 
humility  which  distinguished  his  character,  he  refused  u> 
have  a  regal  diadem  placed  on  his  brows  in  thst  citr, 
wherein  his  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns;  sail 
modestly  declining  the  name  with  the  decoration  of  » 
King,  he  would  accept  no  prouder  title  than  that  of 
Advocate  or  Defender  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ  * 

But  from  the  election  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  rarCaefautt 
not  the  less  be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  Kw  '4""* 
dom  of  Jerusalem.  By  that  event,  stability  was  giwj  1 
to  the  recent  conquests  of  the  Crusaders;  and Jov 
salem  which,  after  a  possession  of  more  than  four  bus- 
dred  aud  fifty  years  since  its  surrender  to  Omur,  h*i 
been  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
Mohammed,  was  converted  into  the  Capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian State.  After  the  worthy  choice  of  a  Sovereign  la 
defend  and  govern  their  conquests,  it  remained  far 
the  Crusaders  ouly  to  secure  their  maintenance  sad 
extension  by  regulating  the  Martial,  Civil,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Institutions  of  the  new  Kingdom.  The  Reli- 
gious seal  and  the  prudential  policy  of  the  conqueror? 
were  yet  to  be  exercised  in  providing  for  its  defence: 
but  their  vows  were  already  accomplished ;  and  the 
great  design  of  the  First  CausAoet  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  triumphant  recovery  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. 


•  The  title  of  Advocate  or  Defender  of  a 

to  the.  Age  of  Godfrey :  when,  under  that  term,  it «•» 
ir  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  to  purchase  th«  protection  id 
or  powerful  Noble.   But  see  Du  Caoge,  «■  Ah* 
tutu*. 

f  Robertua  Moo.  t>.  74—77.    Atbertu*  Aoueosis,  p.  27S— t9. 
Baldricut  Arch,  p.  132 — 134.   Raymond  de>  Agile*,  p.  175 — 
Radulphui  Csd.  p  320—324.   Fulcheriut.    Carnot.  p.  396—401. 
Guihert,  p.  533 — 537.   VtiUermus  Tyr.  p.  746—763,  &c 

There  references  era  brace  the  original  authorities  for  sll  u« 
details  given  in  the  text  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jen-*»kn- 
But,  throughout  the  above  narrative,  the  present  compilation  » ik» 
largely  indebted  to  the  labour*  of  our  modern  Kugfiah  Hutmwx 
of  the  same  event*  :  to  the  LV tilth  Chapter  of  Gibbon,  wteelu 
though  not  exempt  from  wme  errors  of  fact  and  more  oWxpi'"1 
of  sentiment,  utters  ■  masterly  iketch  of  the  spirit  and  tracu--tJor> 
of  the  Fint  Cruude ;  and  tu  the  more  recent  and  ample  Work  el 
Mr.  Mills,  who  (Hatory  of  Me  Cruuut**,  vol.  i.  c.  1—6.)  hstis; 
dustrivuily  exhausted  the  store*  of  the  Latin 
i  design  with  equal  truth  and  ability. 
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ufalcucc 


I.  The  honourable  title  of  FEveUli  which  Louis  VI. 
had  acquired  by  his  activity  in  his  Father's  lifetime 
continued  to  be  merited  by  him  during  a  long  and  trou- 
blous reign,  even  after  unwieldiness  of  body  had  affixed 
to  bis  name  another  epithet,  U  Gro$,  by  which  he  is 
better  known  to  posterity.*  In  order  to  frustrate  the 
persevering  intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Bert  rude,  who 
still  coveted  the  throne  of  France  for  one  of  her  adulte- 
rous progeny.t  he  hastened  the  ceremony  of  his  Coro- 
nation ;  which  was  performed  five  days  after  the  decease 
of  his  Father,  not  according  to  custom  at  Rheims,  the 
Archbishopric  of  which  See  was  then  under  dispute,  but 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans. J  His  dominions  were 
of  narrow  extent ;  they  comprehended  no  more  than 
the  five  Cities  of  Paris.  Orleans,  Etampes,  Melun, 
and  Compiegne ;  which  with  a  tew  less  considerable 
towns  supplied  the  whole  of  his  revenue.  The  remainder 
of  France,  and  much  of  the  Country  intervening  be- 
tween these  strong  holds  of  Royally,  was  occupied  by 
nominal  vassals;  professing  homage  indeed  to  their 
superior  Lord,  but  defying  him  at  will  in  their  Castles. 
Far  more  powerful  than  their  Sovereign,  many  of  them 
were  habitually  in  revolt,  exercised  despotic  power  over 
their  own  Fiefs,  and  levied  tribute  and  troops,  which 
they  employed  in  every  service  but  that  of  their  Feudal 
Master.  Exclusive  of  the  great  Counts  who  bordered 
France  in  Champagne,  in  Flanders,  in  Anjou,  and  in 
Touraine,  we  read  of  numerous  petty  Barons  in  the 
heart  of  that  Country,  who  singly,  or  in  alliance  long 
employed  the  sword  of  the  King.  The  little  Castle  of 
Puiset  alone,  which  interrupted  his  free  communication 
with  Orleans,  resisted  the  utmost  force  which  Louis  could 
command  during  three  entire  years;  and  the  general 
temper  of  the  Nobles  may  be  descried  in  the  speech 
with  which  Eudes,  son  of  Bouchard  de  Montmorenci, 
oartcd  from  his  Wife,  to  take  the  field  against  his  Sove- 
reign. "  Countess,^  give  your  Count  his  sword  ;  he  who 

•  William  of  Malmeabury  contcmpttiouily  styles  Lout*  VI. 
h'lmmrm  aquahcuii  pendere  alim  Irttum  /own/™,  eed  mute  pro  dt*- 
ttmulaltone  tut  mini  aural  oneranlem.  v.  16.  Henry  or  Hunting- 
don writes  with  equal  biUernesa.  Quid  de  PMtppe  Kege  Franeorum, 
el  Lodtnico JUin  ejut  qui  lemportiui  noatrii  regnavtl,  quorum  Deut 
mailer  /kit,  iwimo  Junrttui  Aaifw  ftul  t  Aden  voraverunl  ml  teiptot 
ptmgtttdme  amtlltrml,  net  nail  mere  tt  patient.  Pktltppui  ohm  pin- 
gutdiru  dr/umctui  nt.  ladoviau  adkue  jmtemii  pinguedine  tauten 
Jean  mortuul  tl.  Spill,  de  crmtempiu  Mundi  sp.  Reeuetl  dei  Hi 
rirnt  dei  Geatlet,  zhr.265.   Louif  VI.  was  also  tannru  Thtbaut 
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§  Sugtr,  y*ta  Lm*L  Qrouit  op.  Hut. 


receives  it  from  you  as  a  Count  will  this  day  return  it  to 
you  as  a  King."  The  boast  indeed  was  idle,  and  Eudes 
perished  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  uttered ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  confident  spirit  with  which 
Louis  was  defied. 

In  most  of  these  conflicts  with  his  subjects,  Louis 
during  the  first  two  years  alter  his  accession  was  success- 
ful ;  but  a  more  powerful  foe  than  he  had  yet  encoun-  ^ 
tered  was  in  preparation.  When  Henry  I.  of  Eng'.and  ho«taity 
wrested  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  and  im-  with  Henry 
mured  him  in  the  tower  of  Cardiff*,  by  a  singular  over-  }•  of  Knp 
sight,  he  permitted  his  son,  William  (Cliton  or  Court- 
cuiue  as  he  was  named)  to  remain  at  liberty.  Soon  per- 
ceiving his  mistake,  and  finding  that  the  claims  of  the 
boy  might  be  mischievously  espoused  by  his  own  rivals 
in  power,  he  sent  orders  for  his  transport  to  England. 
The  Governor  to  whose  care  the  education  of  the  young 
Prince  had  been  committed,  found  means  however  of 
escape  lo  France,  and  threw  him  on  the  protection  of 
Louis.  This  step  naturally  occasioned  mutual  suspicion 
between  the  Kings,  and  each  party  thenceforward 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  for  the  struggle 
which  sooner  or  later  would  probably  ensue.  With  this 
view,  the  King  of  England  bestowed  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Matilda  upon  the  Emperor  Henry  V. ;  but 
this  very  act  which  secured  him  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
distant  friend,  alienated  from  him  one  more  important, 
because  nearer  the  future  scene  of  contest  Robert 
Count  of  Flanders,  in  return  for  a  subsidy  which  enabled 
him  to  join  the  adventurers  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  for 
many  years  past  enrolled  himself  as  a  Vassal  of  Henry ; 
since  his  return  from  the  Crusades  he  had  been  inces- 
santly involved  in  war  with  the  Emperor ;  and  no  sooner, 
therefore,  did  he  receive  intelligence  of  this  Trealy  of 
marriage  with  England,  than  he  abandoned  his  alliance 
with  Henry,  and  proffered  himself  to  Louis. 

Foulques  V.  of  Anjou,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
his  infamous  Father,  Foulques  le  Rechin.  alarmed  by 
numerous  demonstrations  of  Henry's  ambition,  had 
likewise  closely  connected  himself  with  France ;  and 
Louis,  seconded  by  these  powerful  associates,  was  well 
prepared  to  meet  that  conflict  with  Normandy  to  which 
singly  he  must  have  proved  altogether  unequal.  TheWsrh. 
immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  Normandy, 
refusal  of  Henry  to  fulfil  a  Treaty  by  which  he  had     *•  • 
bound  himself  to  demolish  the  border  fortress  of  Gisors ;    11  ia 
and  Louis  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  joining  their 
forces  marched  to  its  investment.    The  King  of  France 

to  his  adversary  ;  and  some 


proposed  a  single  comba^t  u 
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light  gallants  of  the  Camp,  with  no  small  failure  of 
respect  to  their  Sovereigns,  named  as  the  most  fitting 
a  shattered  bridge  on  the  river  Epte,  which  at  every 
tent  was  threatened  by  the  stream  with  entire  de- 
struction.* The  King  of  England  replied  that  the 
stakes  were  manifestly  too  advantageous  to  his  enemy. 
For  himself,  the  Castle  was  already  in  his  possession, 
and  he  could  not  therefore  win  any  thing  even  if  he 
should  conquer;  his  rival  on  the  contrary,  if  successful, 
would  add  substantial  gain  to  his  gtory.  A  war  of  little 
interest  and  various  fortune  succeeded ;  in  its  progress 
Louis  was  deprived  of  his  most  faithful  ally  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ; 
and  deserted  by  Foulques  of  Anjou.  for  whom  had  been 
spread  the  glittering  snare  of  an  intermarriage  between 
his  daughter  and  William,  heir-apparent  of  England. 
Thibaud,  Count  of  Meaux,  Blois,  and  Churtres,  a  nephew 
of  Henry,  was  devoted  to  his  interests ;  Baldwin  the 
new  Count  of  Flanders  was  yet  in  extreme  youth, 
and  fully  occupied  in  his  own  dominions  ;  the  remoter 
Vassals  of  the  French  Crown  remained  neutral  and  un- 
concerned  spectators ;  and  many  of  the  petty  retainers 
in  the  County  of  Paris  were  in  open  revolt.  Thus 
straitened,  Louis  consented  to  a  disadvantageous  Peace, 
the  chief  provisions  of  which  were  the  abandonment  of 
Maine  and  Brittany. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  Treaty  thus  unequal  would  be 
observed  by  the  losing  party  whenever  he  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  venture  upon  its  infraction  ;  and  accordingly 
within  three  years  hostilities  recommenced.  The  Count 
of  Flanders  promised  his  aid  ;  Foulques  of  At  IJOU  WHS 
disgusted  with  Henry  by  a  breach  of  faith  respecting 
the  promised  marriage  ;  the  Norman  Barons  for  the  most 
part  were  discontented,  and  readily  listened  to  the  King 
of  France  when  he  offered  to  restore  their  legitimate 
Prince.  William  Clilon,  now  sufficiently  old  for  the  active 
cares  of  Government.  In  the  first  campaign,  Louis 
invaded  Normandy ;  but  found  it  so  well  guarded  that 
he  passed  but  a  single  night  withiu  the  hostile  territory, 
and  retired  without  offering  battle.  The  cooperation, 
instead  of  the  neutrality  of  Foulques  was  now  most  im- 
portant to  him ;  and  it  was  purchased  by  a  grant  re- 
plete with  the  spirit  of  Feudalism.  The  Counts  of  Anjou 
claimed  the  high  dignity  of  Grand  Seneschal  of  France 
as  hereditarily  attached  to  their  Fief  from  the  time  of 
Lothaire.  By  their  own  neglect,  or  by  opposition  to  the 
Crown,  the  chief  functions  of  that  office,  which  were  to 
place  the  dishes  on  the  Royal  Table  on  days  of  cere- 
mony, had  long  been  administered  bv  other  hands.  A 
compromise  however  was  effected ;  William  de  Garlanda, 
the  executive  officer,  consented  to  pay  homage  as  Deputy 
Seneschal  to  Foulques  his  Chief;  and  the  Count  of 
Anjou.  Sovereign  of  a  Principality  scarcely  inferior  in 
extent  to  the  Kingdom  which  Louis  himself  governed, 
obtaioed  the  high  favour  of  being  numbered  among 
the  principal  household  servants  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  engaged  in  return  (o  assist  him  in  attacking  Nor- 


•  Soger,  Vita  LmU.  Grout,  ap.  //«/.  ,/«  Gau/rt,  xii.  29. 
f  Du  Gang*  ad  e.  Ins  collected  an  infinity  of  lore 

meeting  the  Great  Seneschal  of  Frauca.  Hugues  .U>  Cleriia,  one 
of  the  chi,f  retainers  of  Fouluue*.  ,„J  employed  by  him  in  thu 
negotiation,  has  left  an  aeeoum  of  it,  (IM  .l%otii«  rt  S*ntKa/cd 
Fravsa*,  ap.  Hut.  <Ut  Gay/ft,  xii  49.Y)  ft,,m  which  we  leam  mauy 
pwoouari  of  the  etiquette  of  French  Royally  in  the  Xllth  Cen- 
tury. Whenever  the  Grand  Seneschal  cue.  to  Court,  the  King's 
to  provide  him  convenient  lodging.  The 


The  campaign  opened  with  the  km  of  an  advanced  . 
post  on  either  side  ;  Henry  surprised  the  Castle  of  Sami*  ■IT* 
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Claire,  Louis  mastered  the  Convent  of  Saint  Ouen  by 
stratagem.  The  few  soldiers  whom  he  headed  were 
disguised  as  Monks,  and  no  sooner  had  they  presented 
themselves  at  the  gales  under  that  holy  garb,  than  thej 
were  unhesitatingly  opened ;  nor  did  the  inmates  dis- 
cover their  mistake  till  the  King  bared  his  sword  from 
under  his  frock.  The  garrison  with  which  he  continued 
to  occupy  these  walls  was  of  material  use  in  harassing 
Normandy.'  The  Count  of  Flanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  ravaged  the  North  of  that  Duchy ;  till  his  rath 
ardour  exposed  him  to  a  dangerous  wound,  which  care- 
lessness and  intemperance  rendered  mortal.  The  savage 
and  unnatural  spirit  of  the  limes,  or  at  least  of  some  of 
the  chief  actors  in  them,  was  forcibly  exhibited  by  the 
incidents  of  the  year  following.  Henry  had  givta  the 
hand  of  au  illegitimate  daughter.  Juliana,  to  Eustacheof 
Breteuil ;  and  the  Count,  profiling  by  the  erobarrasMiKsti  '  5 
of  his  Father-in-law,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him 
grant  of  the  Castle  of  I  vry,  a  former  possession  of  as 
Family.  The  King  of  England  refused  the  dcmaia. 
but  in  order  to  convince  Eustache  that  the  fortress  ■» 
not  retained  with  any  evil  intention,  he  placed  in  his 
hands  the  Governor's  son  as  a  hostage  ;  and  in  retire 
received  two  daughters  of  Eustache  by  Juliana.  Ea- 
staclie,  fondly  believing  that  no  breach  of  faith  which  he 
might  commit  would  be  visited  upon  his  innocent  chil- 
dren by  their  grandfather,  summoned  the  Governor  at 
Ivry  to  surrender,  and  on  his  refusal  tore  out  the  eyn 
of  his  hostage,  and  dismissed  him  to  his  unhappy 
parent.  The  Governor  demanded  vengeance  from 
Heury<and  was  permitted  to  exercise  siinilart  brutal 

Seneschal  (his  Deputy)  was  to  precede  him  to  his  apartment,  an- 
nounce his  arrival  to  the  King,  conduct  him  to  the  Palace,  sod  » 
conduct  turn  to  his  hotel.  \V  henever  the  King,  wearing  lui  Crvsn 
and  in  full  atate,  dined  in  public,  the  Grand  Seneschal  sate  so  scaur 
covered  wiUi  rich  ta|«stry  till  the  first  course  waa  served ,  then 
rising  and  taking  off  ins  robes,  (»r  df/thulant,)  he  received  the  dabs 
from  the  Seneschal,  ai«d  placed  them  before  the  King  and  Quna. 
The  same  he  did  aiso  with  the  remaining  course*..  After  the  dinssf 
was  ended,  Ihc  Grand  Seneschal,  attended  by  (Ite  Seneschal,  rods 
home  on  a  war-l>ur»e,  which  he  prevented  to  the  King's  Cook  s»  bis 
fee.  His  robes  were  the  f.-e  of  the  King's  Steward.  The  Conk  *»l 
Panller  in  return  rca|>vctively  hruught  him,  the  former  a  dnhof 
meat  and  a  draught  of  /wine,  the  Utter  two  loaves  and  a  put 
uf  wine,  which  the  Seneschal  distributed  among  the  Lejets, 
Wheuever  the  Grand  Henerclud  was  in  attendance  with  the  Kings 
army,  the  Seneschal  was  io  furnish  him  with  a  pavilion  eapsMe 
of  entertaining  one  hundred  perrons,  to  provide  hun  with  i*i$> 
of  burden  for  iU  carnage,  rvjies  and  pegs,  a  horseman  sod  two 
footmen.  If  the  Grand  Seneschal  pleased,  he  might,  at  the  end 
of  the  cani|Hsign,  give  this  pavilion  to  the  Seneschal,  but  even  if  W 
retained  it,  he  was  not  by  so  doing  to  bar  his  right  to  a  new  one  u 
the  campaign  following.  If  the  King  advanced,  the  Grand  Senes- 
chal commanded  the  van,  if  he  retreated  the  rear ;  and  whatever 
might  uccur  he  was  not  to  be  visited  with  any  reproach  from  tat 
Royal  mouth.  Whatever  judgment  the  Grand  Seneschal  should 
pronounce  in  France  was  to  be  irreversible  and  sril  bout  repeal  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  sentence  of  the  French  Judges  were  disputed,  so 
appeal  lay  lo  the  Grand  Seneaihal  If  hecould  not  obey  the  King  • 
summons  and  decide  in  person,  the  documents  on  either  side  *tr* 
to  be  forwarded  lo  him,  and  his  determination  was  to  be  final 
Hugh  de  Cleriis  adds,  that  he  lias  witnessed  Ihc  Grand  SeneacbsO 
administration  of  every  one  of  these  rights.  It  can  be  no  matter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  Foulques  was  desirous  of  to  ianaertaal 
an  office,  Wtien  the  connection  of  the  Iloiiae  ofAnjuu  wtth  Koup 
land  transferr>-d  the  Grand  Senenclialship  lo  the  Royal  line  of  tts 
l.itter  Country,  Rubertus  de  Monte  state*  that  un  Use  Feast  rf  !** 
Purification,  in  1 169,  Henry,  son  uf  the  Klug  uf  Kuglaud,  p*> 
formed  the  duties  of  the  olfice  at  the  Royal  table  in  Fans 
•  Ordericw  Vilalis,  ai.  *?  0"«'«>  ««• 
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reprisals  on  the  daughters  of  the  Count  of  Breteuil. 
When  Eustache,  on  thin  outrage,  had  recourse  to  open 
hostilities,  the  inhabitants  of  his  Capital  opened  their 
gates  to  Henry,  and  Juliana,  who  was  in  the  town 
at  the  moment,  scarcely  succeeded  in  throwing  herself 
into  the  citadel.  Henry  closely  invested  that  fortress  ; 
and  when  her  provisions  begun  to  fail,  Juliana  sought  to 
capitulate,  invited  her  Father  to  a  parley,  and  treache- 
rously attempted  his  assassination.  The  Kin*  in  revenge 
destroyed  the  bridge  which  connected  the  castle  with 
the  town  ;  and  when  he  granted  terms  they  were  cruel, 
unmanly,  atul  dishonourable.  The  Father  refused  his 
own  daughter  any  other  mode  of  exit  than  such  as  she 
could  provide  by  lowering  herself  with  her  hands  from 
the  walls  ;  and  this  indecorous  and  ignominious  ex- 
posure took  place  amid  the  rude  jests  and  licentious 
mockery  of  the  besieging  army.  It  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  ditch  into  which  she  dropped  was  filled  to 
tiie  brim  with  water,  and  shivering  with  cold  and  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  terror,  she  at  length  gained  its 
outer  brink.*  . 

The  nuptials  of  William,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
England,  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  were  at  length  completed,  and  Foulques  resumed 
his  former  engagements  with  Henry.  Deprived  of  both 
his  allies,  Louis  still  continued  an  active  and  incessant 
warfare  of  pillage  and  incursions;  and  unable  from 
want  of  sufficient  numbers  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
skilful  General,  he  enacted  to  the  full  that  of  a  brave  and 
adventurous  Knight.  It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  August 
that  the  two  Kings  unexpectedly  found  themselves  in  each 
other's  presence  in  the  plain  of  Brenneville  near  Noyon. 
Henry's  force  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  hundred 
horse.  Louis  had  about  one  hundred  less.  At  the  first 
charge,  the  English  gave  way,  and  Henry  himself  was 
wounded  by  a  Knight  named  William  Crispin.  Soforcible 
were  the  two  blows  which  the  Frenchman  struck  upon 
the  King's  helmet,  that,  although  it  was  of  good  proof  and 
untune trable,  blood  flowed  from  his  head.  Henry  in 
return,  with  a  single  stroke  overthrew  both  horse  and 
man,  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  his  feet.t  Then 
rallying  the  English,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  eighty 
Norman  Knights,  the  followers  of  William  Cliton, 
whose  horses  had  been  killed  under  them.  The  second 
charge  of  the  French  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  as 
they  were  put  to  the  rout,  an  English  soldier  caught 
the  bridle  of  Louis,  and  shouted,  ''The  King  is  taken  !" 
"  You  are  a  bad  gamester,  my  friend,"  answered  Louis, 
"  do  vou  not  know  that  at  Chess  the  King  is  never 
V":  and  with  the  words  he  dealt  a  blow  which 


im  well  in  lore  out  tlie  eyes  of  Ihexe  wretched  end 


•  A  catltlto  /lAeruw  nuiiatenia  exiltm  adipitei  pet  ml,  Rtok 
nrmpe  jiuni  cvaela,  tine  ptrnle  ri  tutlenlamenlo  de  nMtmi  ruil,  et 
wdii  nattbnt  move  in  prof  nudum  /Mali  cum  tgnominii  detrendii 
....  dam  faun  eatlelli  brumatibat  aquit  plena  reilundavii,  el  undo 
nimto  gelu  contlncta  tenerm  catni  tnpttt  mu/irru  ingrnt  friipu  Jure 
taliminatravil.  (Orderictu  Vitalis,  xii.  ap.  Hut.  del  Gamlet,  Xii.  7 1 7.) 
M.  ile  Sumondi,  in  his  adaptation  of  the  above  paxaage,  i»  not 
borne  out  by  it  when  he  says,  ei/e  $e  fit  devater  arec  det  cord  ft  du 
hf\nt  dt$  mar*.  She  plainly  was  to  £et  dawn  tine  tutl**lomentft<  a* 
/apta  and  nut  continue  to  imply ;  and  we  trust,  in  artier  to  relieve 
Henry  from  additional  obloquy,  tiut  niidu  wi/iAim  may  be  considered 
tut  the  mult  of  accident,  rather  than  that  i/  eiigra,  qvaprii  avoir 
relevi  I -I  AnJutl  au-deuut  de  la  cetnlure,  tee. 

f  Haiuieua  Huntiadonisnsis,  vii.  ad  ann.  op.  Hal.  drt  Gaulei, 
«Ui.  35.  The  fact  is  mentioned  with  mam*  variation  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis.  xii.  op  Hut  det  Gaulei,  xii.  7'i'i. 

f  Velly,  ii.  14.  Her  authority  fur  the  anecdote  i*  not  given.  The 
a.rtWt  of  L'Arl  it  Vender  in  Date*,  i.  573.  relate  Ibe  dory  era  the 


struck  the  fancied  captor  lifeless  from  his  saddle.  Then  Fraec*. 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  fralloped  into  an  adjoin- 
ing wood,  in  which  he  wandered  vat  some  hours,  till 
the  guidance  of  a  peasant,  ignorant  of  his  person,  placed 
him  in  security  at  Andely.  The  chief  loss  of  the  French 
was  in  prisoners,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty  were 
taken ;  for  so  surely  fenced  were  the  Kuights  by  their 
complete  armour,  that  three  only,  both  sides  included, 
were  killed  in  the  battle.  Henry  made  a  generous  use 
of  his  victory  ;  he  released  many  of  his  prisoners  ;  sent 
buck  to  Louis  his  Hoyal  standard  which  had  been  cap- 
tured ;*  and  permitted  his  son  William  to  restore  his 
horse  and  arms  to  his  Cousin  of  Normandy. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  and  the 
Holy  See,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  else- 
where, was  now  at  its  height,  and  Calixtus  II.,  unable 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Rome  with  the  Aotipope 
Gregory  VIII.,  whom  Henry  had  elected,  found  refuge 
in  France,  and  assembled  a  Council  at  Rheims.  J«ouis,  Peace  mwli- 
smartJng  under   his  recent  defeat,  appealed  to  this  ''"J?^  ^ 
Council  for  protection,  and  on  the  representations  of  tl^7l  *  * 
the  Pope,  Henry  consented  to  Peace.    The  conditions  October, 
are  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  involved 
an  abandonment  of  the  claims  of  William  Cliton  on 
Normandy,  since  Louis  received  homage  from  William 
the  Prince  of  England  on  investiture  with  that  Fief. 

The  loss  of  his  only  son,  that  grievous  calamity 
which  embittered  the  remainder  of  Henry's  days,  im- 
mediately followed  this  Peace;  and  the  Normans,  em- 
boldened by  the  uncertainty  of  the  English  succession, 
and  by  secret  promises  of  assistance  from  France, 
proclaimed  William  Cliton  their  Duke,  before  three  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  late  war.    It  seems 
probable  that  Henry  I.  destined  the  Crowns  both  of 
England  and  of  Normandy  for  his  daughter  Matilda, 
Empress  of  Henry  V. ;  and  if  this  prospective  increuse 
of  German  power  occasioned  jealousy  iu  Frauce,  it 
was  a  still  more  powerful  motive  for  the  union  of  the 
Imperial  arms  with  those  of  England.    The  Emperor's     A  n 
pretext  for  hostility  was  the  non-interference  of  the  \\<n 
French  King  to  prevent  an  excommunication  which  invasion 
had  been  launched  against  him  at  the  Council  of  Rheims ;  of  Cham- 
and  burning  to  revenge  that  affront,  he  raised  a  power-  *>y 
ful  army  for  the  invasion  of  Champagne.    The  forces  ^"y™ 
with  which  Louis  opposed  him  have  no  doubt  been  ""^ 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  contemporary  Historian  of 
his  reign  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign that  his  levies  were  formidable,  and  that  the 
French,  esteeming  the  present  war  to  be  directed  not 
personally  against  their  King,  but  generally  against 
themselves  and  their  Country,  placed  at  his  disposal  a 
much  larger  body  of  men  than  any  former  Monarch  of 
his  Race  had  commanded.    Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
the  Biographer  and  one  of  the  chief  Ministers  of  Louis, 
headed  the  Vassals  of  his  Church,  and  presented  to  the 
King  before  the  High  Altar  the  Oriflamme,  or  sacred  Jh«  On- 
banner,  which  then  for  the  first  time  accompanied  the 
French  armies  to  battle. t    In  the  gathering  at  Rheims, 


faith  of  une  omeirnne  Ckromoie  /  and  Met eray  says  that  a  medal 
waa  struck  to  cuminemorate  the  merit,  bearing  the  Virgilian  motto, 
Nee  capli  peturre  eapi. 

•  Ordericos  Vilalis.  whose  account  of  this  Battle  in  very  detailed, 
state*  that  Henry  kept  the  King's  standard,  but  returned  his  horse. 
Hut.  Rett.  xii.  ap.  Hut,  det  Gamin,  xii.  724. 

t  The  Oriflamme  was  a  square  gonfalon  of  flume-coloured  silk, 
with  its  lower  part  cut  into  three  swallow-tails,  without  toy  blaionry, 
(although  in  a  vignette  reiireaenting  the  scene  described  in  the 
text,  iireHxed  to  vol  xii.  of  the.  .Vecwei/  det  llulanent  det  (Joule*.  at 
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■ays  this  inflated  and  grandiloquous  Writer,  so  great 
was  the  number  of  warriors  that  they  seemed  to  devour 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  had  been  locusts  ;  and 
he  raises  his  estimate  to  the  incredible  amount  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  combatants.*  The  hostile 
armies,  whatever  might  be  tbeir  true  force,  never  came 
within  sight  of  each  other.  The  Emperor  retired  ;  the 
King  of  England  addressed  himself  to  the  reduction  of 
Normandy ;  a  Peace,  with  the  conditions  of  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  terminated  the  quarrel  without  an 
engagement ;  and  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  House 
of  r  rancouia,  relieved  France  from  all  apprehension 
of  any  undue  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  King  of  England.  The 
widowed  Empress  Matilda  was  reluctantly  compelled 
by  her  Father  to  renew  the  marriage  contract  with 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  son  of  Foulques  of  Anjou  ;  and 
thus  at  the  expense  of  her  domestic  happiness  to  give 
to  England  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  future 
Princes. 

Louis  not  less  anxious  than  his  rival  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  Kingdom  in  his  own  line,  and  mis- 
trusting his  health,  now  greatly  affected  by  of 
corpulence,  proceeded  to  the  association  of  his  eldest 
son  Philip.  That  Prince  was  unhappily  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  two  years  afterwards, t  and  Louis  his 
next  brother  was  substituted  iu  his  place.  The  Sacre 
was  celebrated  with  unusual  magnificence,  and  the 
Youth  was  anointed  and  crowned  by  the  hands  of  In- 
nocent II.  himself.  The  death  of  William  Cliton, 
wounded  in  a  petty  skirmish  iu  1128.J  removed  the 

«r.e»ee  with  near  de  lb,)  fringed  with  green  silk, 
from  a  golden  Una.    Gul:clro<i»  Brito  Km  accu. 


At  Rrgt  tatU  eii  Irmtn  cruparr  per  aural 
Frrillum  mmpiex,  eendato  wnphee  lextitn. 
Sp/rndunt  rvAn,  Ijeihama  awUiler  uii 
F.ocJfnona  ulrl  crrtti  ex  more  Jit  tat  : 
Qu-vl  rum  Klamma  habrat  rm/gariler  A  urea 
Omntiu$  m  ktllti  habtl  omnia  ligna  pram  ; 
<H  R'g*  prmtian  toirl  Chonfua  AUm, 
Ad  Mtum  ametirt  vtmpln  proficitcUitr  ormu. 

Pkilippeit,  si.  32. 
Du  Cange  (orf  v.  AunJIamma)  prefer*  Flammuta,  or  Ftammu/um ,  a 
word  tunl  by  writen  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  any  banner.  Tradition 
<u>ai|(nedto  it  a  divine  origin, and  it  waa  commonly  uid  to  Viave  been 
brought  from  Heaven  either  to  Clovt*  or  Charlemagne.  It  waa,  in 
truth,  oo  other  than  the  peculiar  banner  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Denis,  carried  io  iti  Religious  procession*  and  private  War*,  and 
borne  by  tb*  Count*  of  Vexin,  Ftdamtt  and  AvomcM  of  the  Abbey. 
Philip  I.  baring  united  that  County  to  the  Crown,  became  aeued 
of  all  ita  righto;  and  hi*  warlike  ami  therefore  adopted  the  cuatom 
by  which  the  Onjlamme  wat  received  from  the  Abbot,  before  the 
AJtar,  at  which  the  King  knee  ted.  uncovered  and  unbelted.  The 
■  was  not  uted  in  the  War*  of  Char  lea  VII.  because  the 
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prent  pretext  for  dissension  between  France  and  Enf. 
land ;  and  when  Henry  I.  sank  into  the  grave,  in  1IS5, 
the  cruel  struggles  which  ensued  both  in  his  Insular  and 
Continental  dominions,  strengthened  the  power  of  Louu 
by  ensuring  him  repose.    But  a  far  more  important 
acquisition  than  his  fondest  hopes  could  ever  have  con- 
tcmpluted  awaited  him  bv  the  marriage  of  bis  son.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Aqtiilaine,  afflicted  by  family  misfortune*  and 
debilitated  by  sensual  indulgences,  viewed  both  his  ionr-  jj£"r< 
mities  and  his  sorrows  as  so  many  chastisemenU  from  Jf,Jr',A 
Heaven  ;  and  anxious  to  propitiate  the  Divine  *mh,U\  ,  j< 
resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella    His  fee- 
bleness  permitted  little  hope  of  return  from  so  arduous 
a  journey,  and  before  his  departure,  he  offered  the  hanf 
of  his  eldest  daughter  Eleanour  to  the  Heir  of  the  Cross 
of  France.    The  dower  of  the  Bride  was  to  be  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Poitiers  and  Aquitaine,  domains  far  surpa<«in; 
in  extent  those  which  the  young  Louis  (leJeune)  would 
inherit.    But  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  per- 
ceived in  the  future  M  nnarch  of  France  a  husband  *a> 
would  protect  his  daughter's  rights  ;  and  his  atnbtts 
coveted  for  her  brows  the  Crown  of  a  Kingdom  ratitt 
than  that  of  a  Duchy.    Scarcely  had  the  young  Pnno>-< 
entered  the  dominions  which  he  was  about  to  acqum  • 
before  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  bis  is-  n'1 
tended  Father-in-law;  and  while  on  his  return  ataJ**^ 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  that  of  his  Father  *>»w' 
called  hiin  to  a  second  throne.  iv<i 

Few,  if  any.  of  the  French  Kings  whom  we 
hitherto  recorded,  deserved,  or  obtained  a  greater  pat-* 
tion  of  the  love  of  their  subjects  than  Louis  U  Grot 
In  the  field,  he  was  ever  active  and  intrepid ;  in  hn 
Civil  Government  mild,  just,  and  vigilant.  The  parting 
words  with  which  he  dismissed  his  Son  when  he  set  out 
to  receive  the  hand  of  the  Heiress  of  Aquitaine,  deserve 
a  record  in  gold  :  "  Bear  in  mind  that  Crowns  are  be- 
stowed upon  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  People ;  sad  that 
He  who  dispenses  them  will  demand  a  rigid  account  of 
their  administration."*  In  policy,  or  rather  in  tbeciafii- 
,ness  of  negotiation,  he  was  inferior  to  Henry  I.,  and 
thus  frequently  became  the  victim  of  that  most  astute 
Prince's  tortuous  diplomacy.  But  France  derired  ines- 
timable advantages  from  his  reign,  by  the  repression  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Feudal  Lords,  to  which  in  time  of 
foreign  Peace  his  views  were  invariably  addressed ;  V? 
the  grant  of  chartered  rights  to  many  of  tlie  chief  town* 
in  which  he  shared  a  divided  Signorage;  and  by  tb« 
encouragement  thus  afforded  to  similar  institution*  is 
tbe  Fiefs  of  his  V  assals  t    Hence  the  Tien  etat,  in  pro- 


Kii^'imb  were  iu  potsrsnon  of  SL  Droit;  ami  the  vidorica  which 
wvro  then  obtained  without  ita*  presence  {^r&tly  dhniiiiahed  the 
rrTfrrmc*  ooce  Mid  to  it.  Felibien  state*,  that  after  tbe  entry  of 
Henry  IV.  into  Varia,  in  1594,  it  waa  found  in  tbe  Treasury  of  the 
Abln-y  covered  with  dust  and  half  moth-eaten. 

•  M.  de  Siatnondi,  perhaps  inclining  to  tbe 
raintahea  them  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand."  v.  177. 

f  This  misfortune  waa  aaserted  by  tbe  Ecrlmaatiei  to  be  a  judg- 
'  upon  the  King  for  a  quarrel  which  he  had  dared  to  maintain 
with  Soma  of  bin  Ifisfiofa,  and  w«»  predicted  to  him  by  St.  Bernard, 
(Acta  Sanctorum,  try.  Hut.  da  OoWea,  xiv,  374  )  Philip'*  horae, 
frightened  by  a  hog  which  ran  between  ita  leg*  in  the  auburta  of 
Paris,  and  rearing  up,  threw  and  rolled  over  the  Prince,  so  much  to 
hi*  injury  that  be  died  in  a  few  hour*  afterward*.  Suger  describe* 
Philip  aa  flurxdut  tt  awiomatf  pier,  iawm  tpet  frewrywe  mmlontm ; 
and  *ay*  that  hi*  bone  waa  obmo  poroo  atiaeoAre  bffrnm.  A  p.  Hit), 
tie  Oautet,  gii,  58. 

J  William  received  his  death-wound  in  an  eogagemeat  with 


Thierry  of  Ataaee.  hi*  competitor  for  the  Earldom  of  FUnden ;  1h* 
siicct  wion  to  which  Fief  waa  vacant  hy  the  «>mssi  nation  of  il»  n*wl 
Lord,  Charle*  the  (iood.  The  King  of  France  supported  the  tUan 
of  the  Norman  Prince,  after  having  puniahed  1h*  aauarins  with 
unparalleled  barbarity.  One  of  them  waa  faatenrd  to  a  wheel,  tut 
brad  and  face  cxpoaed  to  birda  of  prey,  and  the  lower  parti  of  »» 
body  tranafixed  with  tpeara  ami  arrowa  ;  a  second  wa*  iuapoided 
alive  from  a  gibbet,  with  a  tVroeiou*  dog  chained  cloae  to  hi*  face,  and 
beaten  till  it  fiew  at  him  ;  the  remain.Wr,  twenty-eight  in  anaber, 
were  thrown  hea«llong  from  a  lofty  tower.  Suger,  55.  «r  wp.  tial- 
bertua,  l  ila  Cemn  Aon,  ij.  mi.  J76. 
•  Veliy,  ii.  31. 

f  M.  de  Sismondi  baa  aucceaafully  eatabliiheil  the  falarhnoii  <* 
the  common  opinion  that  Lo'ii*  It  On*  waa  the  founder  «f  f""* 
munet  throughout  France  ;  aince  in  the  territoriea  of  hia  Va^a1*1* 


poaaeeard  neither  right  nor  |mwrr  »o  giant  Charter*.  They 
instituted  by  the  Y  a**ali  themaelvea.    It  i*  very  poaaible,  *h 
the  *ame  Historian  argue*,  that  the  object  of  Uui»  waa  far  mora 
i  the  power  M  tbe  Crown  by  depretring  the  Barmn,  thaa 
,  tb*  eafrac  iiiaement  of  his  People.    But  *peculal**»  «s 
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gress  of  time,  insensibly  Attained  a  deliberative  voice, 
and  reared  its  bead  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Three 
Estates,  on  a  par  with  the  Nobles  and  Ecclesiastics. 

Louis  VII.  on  the  death  of  his  Father  was  scarcely 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age ;  yet  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  so  quiet  and  undisputed  was  his  accession, 
that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  tn  confirm  it  by  celebrat- 
ing a  second  coronation.  He  w»s  the  first  of  his  race 
who  had  ventured  to  deviate  from  that  established  cus- 
tom ;  and  that  he  felt  secure  in  declining  it,  affords 
strong  evidence  that  the  Royal  authority  had  been 
largely  increased  under  his  Father's  sagacious  Govern- 
ment. A  similar  wise  course  was  in  the  outset  pursued 
by  the  Son  ;  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  long  reign  of 
Louis  /«  J  rune  had  resembled  its  first  eight  years,  or  if 
his  life  had  terminated  at  their  conclusion,  he  would 
have  claimed  a  station  of  just  repute  in  the  Annals  of 
France.  Both  in  that  Country  and  in  Aquitaine  he 
resolutely  maintained  his  sovereignty  against  the  en- 
croachments of  his  restless  Vassals ;  and  even  the  usurp- 
ations of  the  Holy  See,  resistance  to  which  demanded 
greater  moral  courage,  were  met  by  him  with  fearless- 
ness and  constancy.  II  is  refusal  to  sanction  some  Epis- 
copal appointment  made  by  Innocent  II.,  without  regard 
to  the  Royal  authority,  brought  down  upon  him  a  Bull 
of  Excommunication ;  and  the  several  Cities  in  which 
hi*  Court  resided  were  laid  under  the  privations  of  an 
Interdict  For  more  than  three  years,  the  King  disre- 
p^urdeci  these  anathemas ;  and  if  in  the  end  he  bowed  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Church,  his  submission  was  far  less 
the  produce  of  a  conviction  of  its  paramount  rights,  than 
of  a  wounded  conscience  which  sought  relief  from  the 
only  fount  of  healing  discovered  by  the  darkness  of  his 
times.  Iu  a  feud  with  one  of  his  most  puissant,  and 
therefore  most  turbulent  Nobles.  Thibaud,  Count  of 
Champagne  and  Blois,  Louis  attacked  and  captured  the 
strong  Castle  of  Vitry  ;  and  willing  to  prevent  the  re- 
occupation  by  an  enemy  of  a  post  so  advantageous,  he 
set  fire  to  his  prize.  The  flames  spread  widely  beyond  its 
walls  ;  and  the  principal  Church  of  the  adjoining  town, 
ioto  which  thirteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  of  every 
sex  and  age,  had  sought  asylum,  was  involved  in  the  con- 
flagration, and  burned  to  ashes  before  any  of  the  miser- 
able victims  whom  it  contained  could  find  escape.  The 
King,  a  spectator  of  this  sad  calamity,  of  which  he  had 
most  unintentionally  been  the  author,  abandoned  himself 
to  the  bitterest  remorse  ;  and  employed  the  mediation 
of  the  two  most  distinguished  Ecclesiastics  in  his  domi- 
nions, Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  and  Pierre-/e-re7ie- 
rable  of  Clugny,*  to  procure  remission  of  the  Papal 


motive*  are  ritdlen ;  sod  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  retain  of  the 
policy  of  Louis,  from  whatever  cauae  that  policy  arose,  very  greatly 
contributed  to  the  r«li«f.  the  freedom,  and  the  conaequent  happinese 
of  the  large  and  degraded  majority  of  hia  tubiecta. 

•  Pierre-AM'r*ji/ra»/<-,  like  the  Honk  of  J  arrow,  who  bore 


the 

same  distinguished  epithet,  was  no  small  low  of  the  marvellous. 
He  is  cited  by  Nicolas  GiUes  (CArun.  aj  am.  1120.)  as  evidence 
for  an  astoondtng  event  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
le  Grce.  A  certain  Count  of  Macon  had  rendered  himself  infamous 
by  the  commission  of  every  crime  which  can  disgrace  human  nature, 
and  among  them  was  the  frequent  pillage  of  Churches  and  Kcligious 
House*  Heaven  at  length  wearied  by  his  atrocities,  most  fearfully 
chastised  them.  While  he  was  revelling  one  .lay  in  the  Hall  of  hu 
Castle,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  Knights  and  retainers, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Banquet,  a  black  man  of  gigantic  stature 
mounted  on  a  black  hone,  forced  hia  way  through  the  gates  and 
guards,  and  riding  up  the  centre  of  the  Hall  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  company,  com-.nm.led  the  Baroa  to  follow  him.    The  « 


wrath.  The  difficulties  which  intervened  in  promoting 
this  reconciliation  were  not  wholly  removed  in  the  life- 
time of  Innocent,  and  it  was  not  until  the  tiara  had 
passed  to  Celestin  II.  that  Louis  was  absolved. 

The  xealous,  ardent,  and  energetic  spirit  of  St,  Ber- 
nard had  hitherto  directed  its  great  natural  powers  and 
extensive  acquisitions  (the  latter  more  than  commensu- 
rate with  the  knowledge  of  his  Age)  to  barren  and 
perplexed  questions  of  School  Divinity.  A  long  con- 
troversy on  abstruse,  and  for  the  most  part  unintelligible 
speculations  regarding  the  Trinity,*  which  he  maintained 
with  Peter  A  belaid,  whose  genius  was  in  all  points  worthy 
of  his  rivalry,  aftei  an  ineffectual  reference  toa  Council,  and 
even  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  was  adjusted  only  by  mutual 
compromise.  But  a  far  wider  theatre  was  now  opening 
for  the  display  of  Bernard's  great  intellectual  influence ; 
and  the  fervid  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, actuated  by  motives  which,  even  if  mistaken,  claim 
our  admiration  from  their  piety  and  their  purity,  was 
once  again  to  roll  the  tide  of  Christian  war  upon  the 
shores  of  Syria.  It  is  for  another  place  that  we  reserve 
our  narrative  of  the  causes  and  events  of  the  I  Id  Cru- 
sade ;  and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  exertions 
of  St.  Bernard  and  the  preparations  of  France.  No 
sooner  was  a  Holy  War  proposed  than  Louis  VII.  ar- 
dently devoted  himself  to  the  enterprise.  Still  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  personally  brave,  hitherto  successful,  it 
can  little  surprise  us  that  he  contemplated  with  intense 
delight  the  new  field  of  glory  and  chivalrous  adventure 
which  opened  to  him  in  the  East.  Numerous  motives 
cooperated  to  strengthen  his  desire.  His  imagination 
was  kindled  by  reports  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Infidels  ;  he  called  to  mind 
that  his  elder  brother  Philip,  before  the  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  life,  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to 
serve  in  Palestine  ;  and  as  the  inheritor  of  that  bro- 
ther's Crown,  he  felt  that  he  inherited  his  vow  also. 
The  horrible  calamity  at  Vitry  was  ever  present  to  his 
memory,  and  to  this  remembrance  was  added  compunc- 
tion for  his  long  resistance  of  the  Papal  Interdict;  of- 
fences for  which  the  assumption  of  the  Cross  seemed 
the  only  atonement  Thus  resolved,  he  convoked  a 
general  Assembly  of  the  French  Nobles,  a  Parliament  as 
it  was  styled  in  the  summonses,  to  meet  at  Vezelay  in 
Nevers.  during  the  ensuing  Easter;  and  neither  the 
Abbey  of  that  town,  nor  its  Public  Square,  could  con- 
tain the  huge  multitudes  which  thronged  together  at  the 
appointed 


man,  as  if  constrained  by  some  invisible  power,  and  feeling  that 
rvxiKtance  would  be  useless,  rose  at  the  first  word,  and  descended 
with  trembling  steps  to  the  Castle  £atee,  where  another  hor>*  fully 
d|iaru»oned  awaited  him.  No  sooner  had  he  mounted,  than  his 
gnealy  visitor,  selling  the  reins,  raised  both  himself  and  hia  compa- 
nion in  the  air.  The  wh»l«  town  ran  out  to  see  the  wonder,  and 
long  as  their  eyes  could  distinguish,  the  pair  continued  riding  and 
asceuding  upwards,  while  the  cries  of  "  Sate  me,  friends,  save  me!" 
died  faintly  and  more  faintly  ou  the  ear.  They  at  length  disappear- 
ed, "  and  every  one  returned  to  his  own  home  overcome  with  terror, 
and  convinced  in  his  heart  that  the  Ood  of  vengeance  will  punish 
without  pity  all  such  aa  dare  to  violate  the  pro|x-rty  of  the  Church." 

*  Yet  it  was  a  desire  to  bring  to  the  level  of  Keawn  that  which 
Reason  is  inadequate  to  comprehend,  which  eml»ark«d  Altelard  in 
this  very  disputation  on  the  Trinity.  Hi*  scholars  were  not  content 
simply  to  be  laughl  ;—fiwmamat  Ralmnn  rromrrbant,  el  flue  ova* 
inlrliai  aaam  fMC  dwi  poMteml  eflagilabant :  dicenln  qtttdrm  t'rr- 
eut  pro/alumrm  yearn  htrtliyenlut  m>h  tra»errtmr. 
'  <li«i  pnmitui  mtrttrctam  :  n  ridmi-.mm  me 
e ,  onod  nee  ipie  Hit  ywt  dueerel  int*ttrelH 
cmprr-  pouenl.  (P.  Abelardi,  Opera,  p.  20.) 
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eager  devotee*  adjourned  lo  a  neighbouring  hill.*  at 
the  fool  and  on  the  ascent  of  which  they  ranged  them- 
selves as  in  an  Amphitheatre.  Eugenius  III.  had  been 
invited  toconsecrale  this  Assembly  by  his  presence ;  but 
detained  in  Italy  by  the  troubles  of  his  Pontificate,  he 
delegated  Si.  Bernard  as  his  representative.  The 
meagre  and  attenuated  form  of  the  Orator  contrasted 
strontflv  with  (he  vehement  and  fiery  spirit  of  his  ad- 
drens  ;  but  lotip;  ere  lie  could  bring  his  s|>ecch  to  con- 
clusion, it  was  interrupted  by  shouts  from  the  surround- 
ing auditors,  "  The  C  ross,  the  Cross."  The  Crosses 
prepared  for  the  occasion  were  accordingly  distributed 
and  rapidly  exhausted  ;  and  when  (he  zealous  Abbot 
perceived  the  deficiency,  he  tore  strips  from  his  own 
clothe*  and  presented  the  holy  symbols  thus  rudely 
(ushioned  to  those  who  needed  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  appear  without  the  badge  which  pledged  them 
as  associated  in  the  proposed  expedition,  t 

Louis  and  his  Queen  were  the  first  who  contracted 
this  solemn  engagement ;  and  when  the  names  of  the 
Knights,  who  promised  companionship,  had 
rolled,  the  command  of  the  whole  armament 
St.  Bernard  dcred  lo  St.  Bernard.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  refuse ; 
rrf,.»f,  the  ne  |jUew  that  the  trumpet  rather  than  the  sword  was  the 
weapon  which  he  could  most  fitly  exercise  ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  possessed  neither  sufficient  military 
science,  nor  physical  strength,  to  array  a  host  in  battle. 
This  self-knowledge  is  strong  evidence  of  his  good  sense ; 
and  his  charily  is  no  les*  Mrikinsly  attested  by  a  circular 
letter,  addressed  lo  the  Crusaders,  exhorting  them  to 
avoid  the  cruelty  with  which  their  predecessors  in  the 
former  expedition  had  vixited  the  undeserving  Jews.  It 
was  not  only  the  massacre  of  that  unhappy  people 
which  he  condemned,  but  even  their  plunder;  a  doctrine 
unheard  of  in  those  days,  in  which  lo  spare  the  blood  of 
an  Israelite  was  considered  almost  supererogatory  gen- 
tleness, to  spare  his  gold  approached  to  absolute  sin. 
St.  Bernard  prohibited  robbery  no  less  than  murder ; 
but  at  the  same  lime  he  very  reasonably  announced  that 
those  who  assumed  the  Cross  were  not  obliged  to 
comply  with  any  usurious  bargain  which  they  might 
have  contracted  with  Jews  who  provided  loans  for  their 
outfit.  A  mind  which  could  thus  discreetly  and 
humanely  distinguish  the  path  of  duty  was  very  far 
from  being  impregnated  with  that  blind  fanaticism  of 
which  it  has  been  often  and  unjustly  accused.  St. 
Bernard  continued  to  preach  the  Crusade  with  equal 
success  through  the  remainder  of  France,  in  Swiaser- 
land.  and  in  Germany.  Money  was  procured  chiefly  by 
subsidies  and  benevolences  from  Religious  communities, 
rarely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  obtained  without  somewhat  of 
compulsion.  The  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  little  trusting 
lo  the  effect  of  St.  Bernard's  recommendation  to  mercy, 
withdrew  and  concealed  themselves  ;  and  some  of  the 
richer  towns  in  France  bartered  their  wealth  for  privi- 
lege;*, grants  of  which  were  not  always  observed  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  ;    A  Council  of  War  rashly  deter- 

•  In  latere  iptmt  umnlit  1'iieluieenttt,  jvxtn  vtam  Autuwtfaren* 
$emt       ni  <le  c»m%A  pnWn  lainrata  ett  Hceletm  in  homnre  Saneim 
Cm,  it.  (/Inunumi  CArxMiom,  up.  Hnl,  J'l  Vnu/'t,  \\\,  120. ) 
f  Odl>  de  Dlo^ilo,  up.  Hilt.  Hrt  Oatllet,  xil.  92. 
{  The  town  of  Seas  w»»  thua  d<eriv<-d     In  1 14C>  it  |iurclia*ed 
from  Ihr  Kiug,  nt  ft  evilly  price,  the  rights  of  a  Coiminr ;  which, 
howrvrr.  were  speedily  resumed,  by  ihe  idvice  of  s  neighbourm* 
AM**,  luni»elf  a  triiudrr,  vlune  eitraurdjruiry  expenses  required 
i  of  all  hu  fermer  dues  and  cuMomi.   Hie  <  iluroa  i 
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mined  that  the  route  of  the  army  should  be  by  land.  Fmn 
HegenU  were  appointed  to  administer  the  Government  ^>/» 
during  the  King's  absence,  and  the  choice  of  the  Assembly 
iell  upon  hia  brother-in-law  Raoul  of  Vermandon,  the 
Archbisho)>  of  Rheims,  and  the  Abbot  Suger. 

Two  years  after  the  Assembly  at  Veiclay,  Louis  re- 
ceived Ihe  Ortjtamme  at  Ihe  altar  of  SL  Denis,  knell 
before  Ihe  Pope  for  his  benediction,  was  invested  bj 
him  with  the  Pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff*,  and  thea  patted 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  company  with  the  Moots, 
eatinc  in  their  Refectory  .and  sleeping  in  their  Dormilor),'  *|"r,1< 
At  Whitsuntide  he  commenced  his  march  from  Metx,st 
the  head  of  seventy  thousand  Knights,  mounted  and  eoav 
pletely  armed  ;  and  the  remaining  band  of  infantry,  of 
camp-followers,  of  pilgrims  and  of  women,  so  far  swelled 
this  immense  host,  that  two  hundred  thousand  sank  m 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Danul>e  with  him  before  the  dost 
of  Summer.  It  was  in  October  1 149,  that  accompanied  by  Ermi>: 
no  more  than  three  hundred  followers,  the  remnaat  of  hs  > 
once  magnificent  war-train,  and  a  fugitive  in  barks  Ar-  I'M 
nished  by  Sicily,  he  landed  at  St.  Gilles  on  the  Rboxf 
Mortified,  disappointed,  and  humiliated  by  his  ignoar(tl't>H 
nious  lailure,  henceforth  he  displayed  few  of  those  W^vl 
lar  qualities,  which,  before  the  Crusade,  bad  won  for  hm 
golden  opinions.    He  became  timid,  suspicious,  iann- 
slanl,  and  irresolute ;  whether  Peace  or  War  was  the 
determination  of  the  day,  its  course  waa  equally  liable 
to  be  interrupted  on  the  morrow  ;  and  each  <>t  ihetu 
seemed  adopted  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  the  other.    Rash  in  the  conception  of  his  project*, 
fickle  in  iheir  pursuit,  careless  in  their  execution,  eves  if 
he  occasionally  proved  successful  in  the  field,  the  ad- 
vantage there  gained  was  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  ardour  of  devotion  which  in  youth  had  animated 
him  to  undertake  the  Holy  War,  as  life  advanced  deft 
nerated  into  a  narrow,  monkish  asceticism  ;t  sad  the 
two  and  thirty  years  during  which  he  continued  in  til 
the  throne  after  his  return  from  Palestine  are  dull,  unat- 
tractive, and  inglorious. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  most  prominent  conlemporariai  Pafi </ 
were  snatched  away  by  death  not  long  after  he  reentered  " 
France.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,$  Count  of  Anjou.  second 
husband  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  died  in  1151.  leading 
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itual  severity  open  thoie  whom  he  had  already  defrauded.  Muv 
of  lb*  nntfleaden  were  thrown  headlong  from  th«  summit  of  <m  * 


llil 


|Mt  the  About  to  Death ;  and  Lonia  hastening  in  penua  to  n>- 
•  the  inmirection,  inflicted  capital  punwhrncnt  with  very  un- 


their  own  lowers ;  a  cruel  mode  of  execution  of  which  we  hare  btfot 
mentioned  another  iiwtance,  and  which  Du  Cadge  hai  noted  u 
affording  precedent  to  Ihe  aentence  of  Ihe  wmrprr  lliiurujjuj.hlu» 
after  the  Latin  cowjueat  of  ConMannnopte.  (Of*.  $ur  ViUahaidouii 
y  clxiii.) 

*  Odo  de  Dio|rtfo,aB.  Hut  tin  Unulet,  »ii.  93. 

f  (etbhon  (ch.  lei.  vol.  x.  n.  3lfi.)  and  Murafvrt  (*4nmal\  tThn'^ 
ad  m.  1149)  believe  the  »tory  «f  the  capture  of  Lou»  by  1st 
Greeks  on  hi-*  return.  l)u  Cati|rc,  ill  his  ouleii  ou  (Jiitnaroui,  (lib  u 
c.  19.  p.  49  )  haa  examined  the  evidence  fur  thi»  incident ;  which 
M.  de  Sumondi  abwlulely  rejects,  on  the  luthority  of  a  Lt-ller  fn» 
lha  King  hinwclf  to  Suj;er,  explaining  Ihe  cauee*  of  bin  delay, «  bicfi 
may  be  found  ap.  flirt.  >'<■«  Ganjet,  xv.  .'i  1 1.  May  nut  the  wiaib  « 
Cinnamua,  upon  which  Gibbon  relies,  wiu  ixiytt  Jl/i  tit  ikSw,  t* 
aceepred  from  a  Bytantiue  writer,  as  if  tney  were  «!.>•»  tf»7'' 
rendered  acn>rdiu|;ly  "  narrowly  e»ca|<d  cupture  ?*'  See  a  P»P»' 
l>y  M.  Buriirny  in  the  lUcm.  «V  fjcuiltmit  drt  /ntmptioxt,  tnm.xli- 

l,fi'5  ,  ,  L-J, 

{  The  followins;  see  some  uf  the  raerita  in  consequence  of  ■>** 
LouiaVll.  Iiai  »ometime»  heen  called /«  JV«*.  // ot«wi  f*> 
Curtmtt,  t'abtlfnuit  de  rim  el  de  point*  lout  Ut  I'mdreMt,  at»»»ml 
riguliirrmenl  aarx  offitvt  dirtmi,  rt  mp'rluit  let  Mimulret  de  t—t<< 
am  poiiU  uue  data  let  proi-eummt  U faitoit  pauf  dtvtmt  hnjntf'— 
wmndre  Gere.    L'Art  de  rtn/er  let  Itete;  i.  577. 

6  GeoflVey  was  "a  mi^hly  hunter."  and  hi*  name  in  tracrJt*"1 
'    Ins  cbate  whicti  detained  him  perpetually  dau  let  )*•'"■ 
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his  eldest  son  Henry  in  possession  of  Msine,  Touraine, 
and  Anjou,  and  rightful  claimant  to  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. The  Abbot  Super  fell  next,  in  the  Tear  following; 
and  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  elevated  himself 
from  obscure  parentnge,  the  ascendency  which  he  main- 
tained over  two  successive  Kings,  and  his  unblamed  exer- 
cise of  the  Sovereign  power  while  Regent,  appear  to 
justify  the  reputation  for  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness, 
which,  in  spite  of  occasional  disparagement,  he  has  very 
generally  enjoyed.  St.  Bernard,  the  most  distinguished 
personage  of  his  time,  whether  we  regard  his  talents  or 
the  influence  obtained  by  them,  closed  his  active  career 
in  1153.  Seldom  has  an  Ecclesiastic  intermingled  so 
largely  with  Politics  with  less  detriment  to  his  spiritual 
character ;  few  are  there  who  alter  the  attainment  of 
Canonization  have  so  long  and  so  honourably  continued 
to  attract  the  notice  of  posterity. 

Henry  Plantagenet  had  already  done  homage  to  the 
King  of  Prance  for  the  Fief  of  Normandy,  and  he  was 
meditating  the  invasion  of  England  when  a  more  certain 
hope  of  increasing  his  power  presented  itself  nearer  home. 
During  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  Louis.it  is  said,  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  his  Queen.  Whether  the 
charge  which  names  a  handsome  Saracen  as  the  favoured 
lover,  or  that  which  exposes  her  to  Mill  greater  obloquy 
with  Raymond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  her  maternal  uncle, 
be  admitted  or  discredited,  her  subsequent  history  amply 
avouches  that  the  temper  of  Eleanour  was  little  adapted 
to  promote  conjugal  happiness.  Jealousy  on  the  one 
side,  contempt  on  the  other,  were  easy  preludes  to  an 
open  quarrel ;  and  when  Eleanour  complained  that  she  ' 
had  wedded  a  Monk  instead  of  a  Monarch,  it  was  not 
probable  that  Louis  would  be  backward  in  remembering 
that  a  forbidden  degree  of  kindred  had  once  been  im- 
puted to  his  marriage ;  and  that  such  a  plea  ensured 
facility  of  divorce.  A  Gallican  Council  pronounced  that 
the  Royal  pair  were  within  the  prohibited  affinity  ;  and 
the  King,  after  sixteen  years  of  marriage,  acquiesced  in 
this  decision.  How  far  Louis  was  politic  in  again 
dissevering  Aquitaine  and  Poitiers  from  France,  on 
account  of  n  matrimonial  discontent,  need  not  be  in- 
quired ;  that  he  acted  honourably  when  upon  the  repu- 
diation of  his  wife  he  returned  her  dower,  is  not  to  be 


So  convinced  was  Louis  that  the  infamy  of  his 
divorced  Queen  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  her  re- 
marriage, that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  assurance, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  that  the  poorest  gentle- 
man in  his  dominions  would  spurn  her  for  a  wife.  But 
the  broad  lands  of  Aquitaine  were  no  sharers  in  her 
dishonour ;  Eleanour  had  not  completed  her  thirtieth 
year ;  she  was  rich,  high-born,  and  beautiful ;  and 
suitors  accordingly  were  not  wanting  whom  either  love 
or  ambition  rendered  incredulous  of  her  frailty.  As  she 
crossed  the  domains  of  Thibaud,  Count  of  Blois,  (second 
son  of  the  late  similarly-named  turbulent  Count  of 
Champagne.)  in  order  to  return  to  her  own  States,  he 
demanded  her  hand  ;  and  on  being  refused,  prepur.-d 

*  His  title  of  It  Jrunr  hat  tometratr*  been  ascribed  to  thia  «a*y 
aUinrl  ^nment  of  a  large  territory.  It  wan  more  probably  given  at  a 
■livttnetion  from  hit  Father!  who  bora  the  tame  Baptwmal  name, 
(Lrvui*,)  at  tha  timo  of  their  asaocialion.  The  author*  of  L'Arl  de 
wirtfirr  ie$  IXttft  speak  of  LotuYa  surrender  of  Klrariour'*  portion 
with  straight-forward  and  moat  commendable  honesty,  /-r*  I'oli- 
rroHft  Moxhtavtllttltt  n'onl  pat  manqit/  it  dtrt  gut  Loan  mrott  di 
rtmtftr  aa  frmmt  etgardrr  ta  dot.  Aha  at  ne  contort  pat  dt  Lot 
XArpwe  wr  Itumatnr  y«i  uitt&nie  a  rttcntc  it  b*tn  d'tutinth  i.  576. 


for  violence,  which  she  escaped  by  a  speedy  flight  to 
Tours.  But  there  also  a  like  danger  awaited  her  from 
Geoffrey,  younger  brother  of  Henry  of  Norroandv.  Lord 
of  but  three  poor  Castles,  that  Prince  dared  not  openly 
propose  to  the  wealthy  heiress ;  but  stratagem  might 
obtain  the  prize ;  and  in  this  hope  be  laid  a  train  for 
her  abduction  from  the  harbour  of  Piles.  Her  good  for- 
tune a  second  time  preserved  her;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
arrived  at  (iuienne  than  she  wrote  to  Henry  himself,  prof- 
fering to  him  her  hand  and  her  Duchy.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  passion  for  that  young  Prince  may 
have  contributed  to  the  disgust  which  she  felt  for  Louis, 
and  have  inclined  her  to  forward  the  divorce.  Henry  bad 
twice  visited  the  Court  of  France  ;  he  was  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  brave,  gallant,  vigorous,  handsome,  and  accom- 
plished. Even  exclusive  of  such  attractions,  to  Eleanour, 
who  needed  protection,  alliance  with  the  existing  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  the  probable  future  King  of  England, 
gave  all  that  she  required ;  while  the  great  augmenta- 
tion of  power  which  her  territories  conferred,  could  not 
but  render  the  proposal  most  ugreeable  to  Henry.  The 
negotiation,  therefore,  even  if  not  before  arranged,  was 
rapidly  concluded  ;  and  six  short  weeks  after  Eleanour 
ceased  to  be  Queen  of  France,  she  became  Bride  of  Henry 
Plantagenet  and  Duchess  of  Normandy.* 

The  mortification  fell  by  Louis  at 
aggrandizement  of  his  Vassal  at  his 
doubt  laid  deeply  the  foundation  of  that  almost  unceas- 
ing discord  which  marked  the  subsequent  lives  of  these 
two  Princes.  More  than  halt  of  the  dominions  which  the 
King  of  France  once  ruled  were  now  transferred  to 
Henry ;  and  Louis  bitterly  lamenting  his  great  political 
mistake,  sought  everywhere  to  create  enemies  against 
that  rival  for  whom  he  bad  unwittingly  prepared  so 
splendid  a  prize.  Fortune,  however,  continued  to  heap 
her  benefits  on  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  au  arrange- 
ment which  left  the  usurper  Stephen  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Euglund  during  his  lifetime,  equally 
secured  it  to  Henry  on  his  demise.  That  event  was  not 
long  delayed,  and  within  a  year  from  the  Treaty  which 
fixed  his  succession,  Henry  11.  received  his  Crown  at 
Westminster.  By  the  Will  of  his  Father,  the  State  of 
Normandy  was  to  pass  to  the  second  brother  Geoffrey 
whenever  Henry  became  King  of  England,  and  the 
latter  had  snorti  to  tbe  solemn  observance  of  that  con- 
dition. But  the  avarice  of  the  Pope  relieved  him  from 
the  burden  of  perjury;  the  weak  vanity  of  Louis,  not- 
withstanding his  many  causes  of  resentment,  was  flat- 
tered when  so  great  a  Sovereign  offered  to  do  personal 
homage  before  his  throne ;  and  disregarding  Geoffrey's 
rights,  he  confirmed  the  usurper  in  the  Fief  which  he 
sought  to  retain. 

The  details  of  those  frequently  renewed  hostilities 
which  occurred  between  Louis  VII.  and  Henry  II.  will 
find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  Annals  of  England  ; 
aud  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  such  few  matters 
as  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Biography  of 
the  former.  Although  preparing  to  enforce  by  arms 
the  pretensions  which  he  advanced  to  the  Counties  both 
of  Nantes  and  of  Toulouse,  Henry  in  a  personal  iuler- 
viewt  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  King  of 


*  Gcrraam*,  ad  ann.  1152.    Gul.  Neuhrigenii*,  i.  ,11. 

f  During  Ibis  Tiut  of  Henry  to  Puna,  Loun.  an  Radnlfiis  tie 
Dicrto  inform.  iu,  gave  up  hi»  F.ilace  to  In*  Royal  Gue»t,  and  weut 
to  lodge  iu  the  ClouAwi  of  Noire  Dame.  Hence  the  author*  of  L'An 
dt  vinfirr  ttt  Ualti  acutely  deduce  thai  in  IhoM  lime*  the  Kiug*  of 
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to  the  betrothal  of  Margaret,  the  issue  of  that 
Prince's  second  marriage,*  to  Henry  Courtmantel,  his 
own  eldest  son  by  the  divorced  Queen  Elearvour.  Tbe 
Hriile^rnom  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  three  years,  tbe 
Bride  that  of  twice  as  many  months ;  her  dower  was  lo 
be  the  Yexin,  which  was  intermediately  consigned  to 
the  protection  of  the  Knights  Templar* ;  and  the  infant 
Princess  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  her  Father-in-law, 
until,  at  a  fitting  age,  a  Papal  dispensation  should 
Betrothal  of       nuP""'9  10       solemnized.    On  this  alliance,  the 
Henry       King  of  England  no  doubt  thought  to  found  a  prospective 
Courtman-  claim  for  his  son  to  the  Crown  of  France.    The  two  elder 
trl  and       daughters  of  Louis  by  his  first  marriage  might  easily  lie 
Ira'f        bastardized,  and  the  Saliqtte  Law  was  not  yet  so  firmly 
respected  in  France  as  to  prevent  a  very  rational  hope 
of  its  evasion  in  favour  of  the  female  issue  of  his  se- 
cond bed. 

During  this  visit  to  Paris,  the  King  of  England  ob- 
tained quiet  possession  of  Nantes;  and  concluded  a 
league  with  some  powerful  Barons  who  promised  assist- 
ance in  his  design  upon  Toulouse.  His  chief  force  con- 
sisted of  Bralmiic.ons,  mercenary  adventurers,  issuing 
originally,  as  their  name  betokens,  from  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  and  offering  their  swords,  like  the  Condottieri 
of  later  times,  to  the  most  profitable  market.f  Of  these 
soldiers  Henry  at  one  time  had  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand in  his  service,  upon  whom,  so  long  as  he  could  supply 
them  with  keep,  pay.  and  hope  of  plunder,  he  rested  far 
greater  confidence  than  upon  the  ordinary  feudal  levies. 
After  amusing  Louis  by  repeated  conferences,  in  each 
of  which  he  profusely  lavished  vague  expressions  of 
friendship.  Henry,  believing  his  preparations  to  ho  fully 
o.iToulouae.  adequate  to  their  ohject,  inarched  at  once  upon  Toulouse. 

The  first  suspicion  which  Louis  entertained  of  this  design 
was  generated  by  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
army  under  its  walls,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  throw- 
ing  himself  into  the  City.  The  Englsh  force  was  des- 
tined for  a  roup  dc  main,  by  no  means  for  a  siege,  espe- 
cially as  Toulouse  was  strongly  fortified  ;  and  Henry 
dexterously  concealing  his  weakness,  sent  a  trumpet  to 
inform  Louis,  that  his  respect  for  the  Royal  authority 
was  too  great  to  permit  him  lo  attack  a  garrison  ho- 
noured by  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  No  scruples 
of  loyalty,  however,  restrained  him  from  other  and  more 
defenceless  portions  of  France,  and  having  pillaged  an 

France  had  but  one.  I'aUce  in  their  Capita],  and  that  one]  by  no 
ntcana  of  large  dimrn»ii>na.  i.  577. 

•  With  Cuu.tanre,  daughter  of  Alfonso  VII.  King  i.f  Cathie 
and  Leon.  Loon  married  her  in  I  I5t,  ami  in  a  few  ni.mtha  afrer- 
wartla  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Compoatella.  The  julgrimage  wax  only 
an  otteniitik-  rnutive ;  the  real  olject  of  his  vivil  was  to  .wcrrtam 
whether  Ihere  were  any  foundation  for  a  malicious  r«(<urt  that  ha 
Queen  waa  an  illegitimate  daughter  uf  Alfonao  by  a  loo-lxirn  ron- 
cubine.  The  ArchhUliop  of  Toledo  assurn  u"»  that  L-mii  returned 
equally  overwhelmed  with  aatoniahment  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
Spaaiah  Court,  and  well  aatiified  that  hia  consort,  daughter  of  a 
aiater  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  was  on  both  aulea  of  illustrieua 
blood.    Rodericns  Tuletanua.  np.  HtU.  tin  Oauln.  xii.  383. 

f  They  were  named  alv>  CattrrrnvT,  from  the  long  knives,  prn- 
vincially  called  cotlm/t,  which  formed  part  of  their  offensive  anna  ; 
and  Hnalirrt,  for  numeroua  reaaona  too  imv<ti«factorv  to  deserve 
quotation,  which  the  reader  may  timl  in  D11  Cange,  erf  1".  Huplantu. 
Their  character  did  not  aland  eerv  high,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment 
on  the  report  of  the  Ca.Wo.m-  ,le  St.  Drm;  cik.l  by  Velly,  11.  81. 
Gent  dt  rnmpagxtr.  kngnnd;  p,ll„rd,.  nh,Urt.  larroxt,  mfAmr,, 
dute/ut,  rrcommuKit  1.  lit  antmrmt  In  Momtitern  el  Ut  E/lttrt  cm 
If  pfuplr  if  rthrmt.  rl  lourmmlnient  In  IWlrn  rl  In  tirttguux. 
The  advantage  which  they  uflVred  over  feudal  troop*  arose  from  the 
permanency  of  their  service.  The  latter  were  bound  to  keep  the 
field  during  a  certain  number  of  days  only ;  th 
uui.er  arms  a*  long  aa  they  received  pay. 
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extensive  range  of  Country  with  impunity, 
to  a  brief  and  hollow  Peace. 

In  Ihe  following  year,  on  tbe  death  of  Queen  Coo- 
stance  in  childbed,  Louis  espoused  as  his  third  consort 
Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  Thibaud  of  Champagne.  The 
indecent  haste  with  which  this  engagement  •«  com- 
pleted, only  fifteen  days  having  elapsed  since  the  demist 
of  the  former  Queen,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
anxious  desire  which  Louis  felt  lo  confirm  tbe  succession  ^ 
by  a  male  heir ;  and  that  Henry  entertained  some  »o- 
prehension  of  such  an  event  may  be  concluded  from  tic  ». 
step  which  he  immediately  adopted  in  consequent.  HW. 
Without  waiting,  as  had  been  stipulated,  till  tbe  children  y^,,^ 
In-eame  of  marriageable  age,  he  solemnized  the  nupuiu  Hivj 
between  Henry  Courtmanlel  and  Margaret  of  France;  (•«««» 
and  demanded  and  received  ber  dower  from  the  Tern-  jj"^ 
plsrs  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  assigned.  TM****" 
family  alliance,  instead  of  cementing  the  interests  of  1st  wvnD 
contracting  parties,  was  the  signal  for  new  war,  snd  tatLfaaa 
part  which  during  its  course  was  taken  by  Louia  • 
espousing  the  cause  of  Thomas  a  Ikeket  when  he  swell 
refuge  in  France,  contributed  materially  to  heigbics 
mutual  irritation.  "  I  am  astonished,"  remarked  Loan, 
when  he  heard  of  the  confiscation  and  proscription  "hick 
succeeded  the  Archbishop's  flight,  "that  my  Brother  of 
England  should  have  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Puis* 

ist,  ♦  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not  He  would  perhipi 

have  remembered  them,"  was  Ihe  adroit  answer  of  tbe 
Courtier  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed,  "if be 
were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mass  as  frequently  as  your 
Majesty.- 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  Peace  signed  at  Monuni-  w*^ 
rail,  after  a  lingering  and  inconclusive  war  of  nine  jean' 
continuance,  interrupted  by  frequent  armistices  and  con- 
ferences, that  Henry  Courtmanlel  proceeded  to  Para, 
and  officiated,  as  we  have  before  staled,  as  Grand  Senes- 
chal. But  on  the  murder  of  a  Becket,  it  seemed  t>  if 
hostilities  would  be  renewed  more  angrily  than  before. 
Indignation  was  at  its  height  throughout  France,  and 
Louis  wrote  to  Alexander  III.  complaining  thai  "  msli- 
ciousnesa  rising  up  against  a  Saint  of  God  had  pietcei 
Ihe  apple  of  Christ's  eye,  and  the  light  of  Canterbury, 
and  exhorting  him  to  unsheath  the  sword  of  St-  Pew; 
for  that  the  blood  of  the  Martyr  cried  to  the  univensl 
Church  for  vengeance.t  Henry  at  the  moment  wain 
too  critical  a  situation  to  venture  upon  braving  *•! 
enemy  whom  he  might  hope  to  conciliate ;  and  having 
obtained  absolution  from  Ihe  Pope,  he  employed  ihe 
offices  of  his  legate  to  reconcile  him  with  France  aba 

When  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  arrived  at  manhood,  and  Uj* 
leagued  in  unnatural  rebellion  against  their  Father,  tbey  ^ 
received  open  encouragement  Irom  the  Court  of  France. 
Paris  became  their  asylum  and  iheir  strong  hold ;  oMBt* 
giving  audience  to  Henry's  Ambassadors,  Lnuis  svoaed   1  > 
thai  he  recognised  no  other  King  of  England  this  11?* 
Courtmanlel,  who  then  sale  by  his  throne ;  he  invited 
his  Vassals  to  arm  in  that  Prince's  behalf ,  and  be 
never  to  abandon  the  support  of  his  jusl  right*.    In  •**  ^  ^ 
war  which  ensued,  he  ireaeherutisty  violated  a  capital*" 
tiiiu  which  had  placed  Verneuil  in  his  hands  under*' 
solemn  promise  of  immunity  ;  fired  llie  town  when  ihe 
English  nnny  hastening  to  its  relief  was  already  with* 
sight;  and  by  a  forced  march  endeavoured  to 
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•  Hft.  Quadr.  ii.  7. 
t  Epi$l.  Lud.  vii.  ccccviii.  op.  Hul. 
London,  1816,  i,  Z7. 
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iU  pursuit  But  the  haste  with  which  the  French  were 
withdrawn  filled  them  with  au  exaggerated  apprehension 
of  danger  ;  the  retreat  soon  became  a  flight ;  and  over- 
taken before  nightfall,  while  in  disorder,  fatigued,  and 
dispirited,  the  whole  army  was  disastrously  routed  by  an 
enemy  panting  to  revenge  the  late  atrocious  perfidy.* 
Henry  vigorously  pursued  his  success  till  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  a  menaced  invasion  of  Courtmantel  ; 
and  it  wss  at  that  time  that  he  performed  his  memorable 
penance  at  the  Tomb  of  a  Deckel.  The  siege  of  Rouen 
occupied  Louis  during  the  King  of  England's  absence  ; 
and  profiting  by  his  great  superiority  in  numbers  over 
the  garrison,  he  divided  his  army  into  three  corps,  which, 
relieving  each  other  every  eight  hours,  directed  their- 
attacks  unremittingly  during  the  whole  four  and  twenty, 
on  a  single  point  of  the  City.  The  arrangement  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  Governor  ;  and  being  met  by  a 
similar  division  of  the  garrison,  failed  of  success. t  On 
the  Festival  of  St.  I^awrence,  for  whom  the  King  af- 
fected especial  devotion,  he  proclaimed  a  suspension  of 
s,  and  the  majority  of  the  Citizens,  long  pent  within 
gave  loose  to  joy  by  active  sports  and  care- 
i  festivity,  without  their  circuit  The  Count  of  Flan- 
ders marked  with  a  piercing  eye  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  city,  and  he  suggested  to  Louis  how  easy  would  be 
its  capture.  At  first  the  King  revolted  from  so  treache- 
rous a  proposition ;  but  persuaded  at  length  by  the 
urgency  of  his  less  scrupulous  ally,  he  ordered  his 
Knights  to  arm  secretly,  and  prepare  for  the  assault. J 
A  Priest  who  hapjiened  at  the  moment  to  be  amusing 
himself  by  the  fine  prospect  from  the  tower  of  one  of 
the  Churches,  observed  an  unusual  movement  in  the 
enemy's  camp ;  and  suspecting  treachery,  sounded  the 
bell  which  was  near  him  ;  the  alarm  soon  became  ge- 
neral ;  the  citizens  hastened  back  to  their  ramparts  ; 
the  gales  were  closet  I ;  and  when  the  French  troops 
advanced  as  they  believed  to  easy  and  certain  conquest, 
they  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  and  a  disgraceful 
repulse. 

Negotiations  were  once  more  commenced  on  Henrv's 
return ;  the  rebel  sons  submitted  to  their  Father,  and 
Peace  with  France  was  concluded  at  Montlouis,  not  again 
to  l>e  violated.  Both  Kings,  now  advanced  in  years,  de- 
sired repose;  and  tacitly  consented  to  lay  aside  their 
long  existing  rivalry.  Frequently  engaged  in  amicable 
conferences,  they  formed  numerous  devotional  projects  : 
at  one  time  they  proposed  a  joint  personal  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  at  another,  to  despatch  powerful 
succours  for  its  relief;  and  at  a  third,  they  determined 
upon  a  union  for  the  extirpation  of  those  Heretics,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Henricietu,  Bont-kommet,  or  Albi- 
g«««.§were  establishing  themselves  both  in  the  French 


and  Norman 
louse  it 


Hoveden.    Brum  plan,  all  ad  ohm.  1173. 
Gul.  Neubrigensi*  U  silent  respecting  the  French  defeat. 

f  Mohammed  11.,  when  besieging  Scutari  in  U78,  divided  his 
t;mt  force,  exceeding  eighty  thousand  men,  in  a  very  sun  Jar 
manner,  end  was  also  similarly  repulsed  by  the  Venetians. 

*  jV.ji  per  rorem  tuba*  five  pnrevnit  ted  so/is  dacum  ttuurrit 
exeeatut  mi  tentortit  ad  trrumpendam  praypurabalur  rxritateta. 
GiuUeliiius  Neul'rigvnsiii,  ii.  ad  unit.  op.  Hitl.  det  Gau/et,  xiii.  1 1 7. 

t  The  Heiiricuma  were  disciple*  uf  Henry,  an  Italian  Hermit, 
who  preached  in  Swtmtrlaad.  Puitirre,  Bnurdvaitx.  Toulouse,  and 
the  neighbouring  dmtricts  in  1 1*7.  was  condemned  by  Eugenius  III 
at  the  Council  of  Rheim*  in  the  following  year,  and  won  afterward* 
died  in  prison.  HaHt-hammn  seems  the  French  rendering  uf  Co- 
than,  a  name  which,  like  Albtqentri.  (originally  given  Ui  the  Pan- 
lieiam  of  the  IXth  Century.)  became  extended  generally  to  alnust 
ail  Heretics  of  every  ' 
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In  the  populous  City  of  Tou-  France, 
that  more  than  one  half  the 
inhabitants  were  followers  of  the 
among  its  most  zealous  partisans  were 
rous  persons  of  large  | 
dignified  station. 

But  these  and  other  similar  propositions,  often  as  they 
were  discussed,  were  in  the  end  abandoned ;  and  to 
Louis,  if  he  hail  been  so  willing,  time  was  denied  for 
their  fulfilment.  One  son  and  two  daughters  were  the  pro- 
duce of  his  lost  marriage ;  the  former,  Philippe — named  Intended 
Dim  donne.  because  he  was  born  at  a  time  at  which  *?£u?.l,m 
his  Father  had  renounced  all  hope  of  male  issue."  and  wuair* 
Auguste,  a  title  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
mouth  of  his  nativity,  and  continued  afterwards  on 
account  of  his  distinguished  qualities— had  now  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  Louis,  who  approached  his  six- 
tieth, determined  to  associate  him  in  Government.  The 
day  of  coronation  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgiu,  and  the  Prelates, 
Counts,  and  Barons  of  the  Kingdom  were  summoned  "as 
they  cherished  their  Sovereign  and  their  honour  to  attend 
without  let  or  hi  tide  ranee"  at  this  solemn  festivity.  The 
three  Princes  of  England  were  among  the  visitors  to  the 
Court,  and  Henry  Courtmantel  again  claimed  the  feudal 
privileges  of  Dapifer.    An  untoward  accident,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  ceremony  upon  which  all  thoughts 
were  fixed.     A  few  days  before  the  morning  of  the  Hie  idveu- 
Nacre,  Philippe  A ugusle  being  engaged  In  a  bunting 
porty  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne  was  separated  from  his  J"„ 
retinue.    Entangled  in  the  depths  of  the  wild,  he  < 
liuued  to  wander  till  nightfall ;  and  then,  when  over- 
powered by  cold,  hunger,  Biid  fatigue,  he  was  further 
harassed  by  a  startling  apparition.    A  wild  figure  of  a 
man  stood  before  him  ;  of  extraordinary  stature,  aud 
coarse  and  savage  features ;  blackened  from  head  to 
foot  with  charcoal,  bearing  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder, 
und  blowing  into  flame  some  smouldering  embers  which 
he  curried  in  an  iron  vessel.    The  young  Prince,  al- 
though greatly  terrified,  mastered  his  fears  sufficiently  to 
address  the  imagined  spectre  ;  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  rough  but  harmless  charcoal-burners  inhabiting  the 

*  Before  the  birth  of  Philippe,  hii  Father  saw  in  a  dnrsm  hi* 
future  son,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  golden  cup  full  uf  human  blood 
from  which  he  made  hia  Nobles  drink.  The  King  cvocealed  this 
fearful  vision  till  on  hi*  death-bed  he  revealed  it  lo  the  Bishop  of 
Alba,  a!  that  time  Papal  Legate,  who  fre<»u.-iilly  mentioned  it  after- 
wards. (CArnfi.  Rrgum  Franeorum,  ap.  Hitl.  dew  Gavlei,  Xli.  214  ) 
Its  key  is  given  by  Giraldu*  Cambrensis,  Ue  Inttructione  Prmhpn, 
i.  id.  xviii.  1:24.  But  the  entire  History  of  the  embryo  Philippe 
Augutte  is  too  curious  to  be  untitled.  His  bsptiam  i*  represented 
in  a  vignette  to  the  XIV th  volume  of  the  lint,  det  (runlet,  und  is 
accompanied  by  the  following  Jnterpretaito  eir  E.'a***f  advert* 
pagmat.  Anno  ml  l.xv,  iltuitrummut  ljudmtt-ut  Mw,  cwss  nulla* 
habere!  filial  tl  nullum  fiftum,  tempore  quo  Atrhalet  Cuteretentu 
Ordmu  crmvemmnl  apod  Culercium  ad  Vapilulum  generate,  venit 
ibidem,  et  pnttrmit  a?  ad  terrain  coram  cssrtii  Abbaldmx  ibidem 
eemgregatit :  qui  ktimiiiler  et  devote  rogenerunl  Rearm,  ul  f  erigeret 
ae  turyerel.  El  respondent  Res  aii  ne  num/nnm  de  terra  levare, 
donee  promtllerenl  ei  in  brtvi  hrrredem  matenlimum  Aabiluram. 
Abbotet  verir  renilebantur  petition*  Regit,  atcentel  ta/ia  aii  Drum 
pert  mere.  Rex  autem  perteverabat  prottrvtut  in  petitione  tuA. 
Time  Abbolet  prardicti  oraliont  devoid  earn  /acbrymit  te  dederunl. 
Qui  turgentet  ab  oraleone.  dtvini  gratia  tntpirante,  crrttp'rtrvervnl 
Rett  quid  in  krevi  pro/em  auueuAaam  habere! .  El  tunc  piitttmut 
Lu  lonem  Rer,fide,  ,pe.  el  eanluie  plena;  mrrent  a  terri,  et  eum 
gratiarum  aetmnt  el  magna  devotioae  reeetnl.  El  eeniem  anno, 
quati  miraculati  in  trneetule  tui,  de  uxore  led  filmm  grnmil,  quern 
I'Mippnm  nominavit :  qui  potlea  diefut  eil  Philipptis  roagnnniinus, 
a/ni  Adeodatu*  Hire  habrnlur  in  Tabulanma  C/auttrorum  ,"" 
tenoriim  Odmu  per  Fruncam,  term.  xii.  p.  133. 
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History,  forest,  and  who  afforded  prompt  guidance  to  Philippe 
through  its  intricacies.*  Hut  the  agitation  which  the 
youth  had  suffered  powerfully  affected  him,  and  he 
awoke  on  the  following  morning  raging  and  delirious 
with  a  fever,  the  rapid  progress  of  which  soon  rendered 
the  Physicians  almost  desperate  as  to  his  recovery. 

The  chief  hope*  and  allWtions  of  Louis  were  cen- 
tered on  this  onlv  son,  and  in  his  agony  of  grief,  he 
of  Cto  vovml  to  ""•''""Iw  u  pilgrimage  to  a  Bucket's  shrine, 
the  shrine  already  renowned  for  its  sanctity  and  its  many  reputed 
uft  Beeket.  miracles  The  Murnr,  during  his  lifetime,  had  been 
largely  indehted  to  the  King  of  Fnince  for  protection, 
and  if  gratitude  were  a  quality  which  survived  in  a  state 
of  Bentifu-utiou.  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  ' 
Saint  would  now  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  distracted 
parent.  Moreover,  he  had  appeared  three  nights  con- 
secutively to  the  King  in  his  sleep  to  give  an  invitation.f 
Henry  was  in  waiting;  at  DoverJ  lo  do  honour  to  the 
Royal  Pilgrim,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Canterbury 
also  ;  and  there  the  French  King  performed  his  mourn- 
ful devotions  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Martyr,  and  presented 
it  with  costlv  ottering*.  Among  them  was  a  gem  of 
inestimable  price,  well  known  in  France  as  La  Itoyafr;§ 
a  golden  cup  cuiUisscd  with  the  choicest  workmanship ; 
and  a  |icrpetual  endowment  of  one  hundred  pipes  of  wine, 
to  be  selected  annually  from  the  Royal  Cellars  at  Poissy, 
and  sent  over  to  England  free  of  expense.  At  the  same 
time  hp  relieved  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  for  ever  from 
all  tolls  and  duties  for  such  articles  as  they  might  pur- 
chase in  France  for  the  use  of  their  Church ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  great  Inanity  he  presented  them 
with  a  Charier  countersigned  and  sealed  by  hia  Chan 
eel  lor  j 

Not  more  than  five  days  were  consumed  by  the 
unxious  Father  in  this  devout  expedition,  and  on  his 
return  he  heard  with  delight  that  his  son  had  reco- 
vered. No  time  was  lost  in  renewing  preparations  for 
his  Sam;,  which  was  performed  with  a  magnificence 
upon  which  the  native  Historians  fondly  dwell,  but  n- 
in  the  presence  of  Louis.  He  had  been  disabled  by  a 
stroke  of  palsy  while  attending  Mass  at  St.  Denis.  He 
survived  for  many  mouths  afterwards  in  a  slate  of  irn- 

•  Rigordus,  <tt  Gntu  Phtl.ppi  Augatti,  ap.  Hat.  dtt  G«W«, 
xvu.  5. 

f  It  was  deliverrd  in  the  following  words :  IJammut  Holler  Jhrtta 
Chritlm  mini  me  ten  inn  mai  Thomam  Caalmrmtem  Afar  ly  rem, 
ad  If,  Ml  frtitf,  ti  errdtderit  el  ammo  nntrUo  mn/-rif  ttrvum  tvam 
Thermal*  CaMtmirtentrm  Mnrlyrem,  FiV.us  I  nut  ronraietrel  de  tn- 
frmitate  MA  qaa  tenetar.  On  the  third  appearance  the  Archbishop 
was  wroth  and  added  menaces.  Bcnedictu»  Hetroburgeasis  AM***, 
ad  ann.  apud  Hut.  den  Gauie*,  xrit.  ltiO. 

I  For  thix  purpose  Henry  rode  all  night ;  and  observed  an 
Eclipse  of  the  Moon  while  on  his  journey.  Gervaaius  DoroTernenats, 
up.  Hut.  del  OatUeg,  mi.  14], 

i  To  tbi*  jewel,  allusion  in  probably  made  by  Erasmus  in  hi* 
incomparable  Dialogue,  /VrryrWio  Rrt.qwm,  ergo.  When  the 
coffin  which  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  Martyr  wan  exhibited  to 
the  pilgrim  Ogygtus  (one  of"  the  interlocutor,  of  the  Dalogiie)  w.th 
all  iti  embUuonry  «f  gold  and  gems,  I'rwr  camdidi  riryA  demon- 
H  ratal  ronlacln  ujiyu/iit  gentmai.  addent  airmen  Gallieum,  preliam, 
ft  auclorrm  dim.  Ainw  priropmti  Mvnarclut  dam  tmtrranl.  The 
gratitude  of  the  Monk»  in  return  may  be  area  in  a  Letter  from  their 
Chapter  to  the  King  promising  him  a  variety  of  Ecclesiastical 
raraembrancea ;  and  among  them,  that  on  the  day  of  his  death,  when- 
ever it  may  occur,  they  will  perform  no  lew  full  service  for  hi*  soul 
than  if  he  bail  actually  been  an  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury.  Ap.  Hut. 
da  OmUn,  xvi.  167. 

||  This  wan  tlw  find  time  any  King  of  Franca  had  landed  upon 
the  English  shore  either  in  peaceful  or  in  hostile  guise,  w 
mtinu  net  injrrtrn  paafia>.  Radulfus  Jc  Dicet^aa*  anm.  ap. 
Gltw/ft,xiii,a02. 
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becility ;  and  his  long  reign  of  forty-three  yearn  was  Fiua 
terminated  in  September  1180.    The  Governaient  had  Vvvv 
virtually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  Augvute 
from  the  moment  of  his  Coronation ;  which  had  been 
speedily  followed  by  a  marriage  peculiarly  grateful  lo 
National  feelings.    Isabelle  of  Hainautt,  whom  Phi- 
lippe selected  as  his  Consort,  was  lineallv  descended 
from  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Hrotherof  Lithane  fl. 
and  Uncle  of  Louis  V. ;  and  from  this  union  of  the 
blood  of  Charlemagne  with  that  of  Hugh  Capet  were 
drawn  the  most  auspicious  omens  of  future  happiness ftBa'2* 
and  stability.    A  remarkable  accident  which  occurred  it  nit,"< 
the  Coronation  of  the  new  Queen  tended  not  a  little  to  rVsrit 
strengthen  these  favourable  convictions.    Philippe  on  Acra^ 
the  arnvul  of  his  Bride  in  Paris  renewed  his  Sacre; 
and  while  the  youthful  pair  were  awaiting  unction  from 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  one  of  the  I 
ants  waving  his  wand  of  office  to  restrain  the  ] 
of  the  crowd,  broke  three  glass  lamps  suspended  imar- 
dialely  over  the  heads  of  the  King  and  Queen,  aofdr 
lugcd  them  with  their  contents.    There  was  nn'i£t 
skill  and  adroitness  in  converting  this  personally  J* 
agreenble  mishap  into  a  presage  of  good  fortune;  tai 
some  ready  Wit  declared,  and  the  |M>pu1are  joyfullr  re- 
echoed, that  those  whom  Providence  had  thus  abun- 
dantly unointed  would  receive  a  double  portion  of  hi* 
other  iNiunties  also.* 

When  the  Royal  power  was  virtually  transferred  lo 
the  hands  of  Philippe  Auguste  by  the  incapacity  of  his 
Father,  the  young  King  had  scarcely  exceeded  fait  four- 
teenth year;  but  he  already  gave  evidence  of  a  spirii  little 
likely  to  brook  control.  The  first  acts  of  his  Gover»-'*rLVt 
ment  must  be  attributed  to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Efvle- 
siastica  who  surrounded  him  ;  for  Religious  perseoiikin 
is  not  the  vice  of  Boyhood.!  While  the  Jewsuo  their 
Sabbath  were  assembled  in  worship,  they  were  drafted 
at  the  same  hour  f'om  all  their  Synagogues  throughwl 
the  Kingdom,  committed  to  prison,  and  sentenced  to  qui 
the  French  dominions  within  three  months.  Wlinirvcf 
ready  money  they  might  possess,  and  whatever  movables 
they  could  transport,  the  wretched  exiles  were  per- 
mitted to  retain,  but  all  their  other  property  was  con- 
fiscated ;  and  such  of  their  debtors  as  consented  lo  pay 
into  the  Royal  Treasury  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum  for  wbid> 
they  were  bound  to  any  Jew,  were  relieved  from  the 
remainder  of  their  engagement.    The  ordinary 


*  Adfuit  ugnum  uhntitaniut,  /mar,  g/enm  el 
CAron.  Reg.  Frame,  ap.  Hit.  drt  Gumlet.  xii.  215.  See  abo  Bif*- 
due,  ml  tapnt,  p.  7.  The  latter  Historian  terms  the  Qurea  tie 
label  ka,  v  en  era  fait  i  ftejina  ;  probably  «hi-  Ixire  two  names,  fur  ike  s 
often  mentioned  by  others  a*  Elizabeth. 

\  Nevertheless  Rigordua  in  loud  in  panegyrising  that  whirb  I* 
considers  the  early  piety  of  Philippe  Auguste.  So  odenum  acR 
oalhs  to  his  ears,  that  if  n  soldier,  or  any  one  ebe,  hsppmeJ  li)  M 
slip  an  imprecation  in  his  presence,  he  was  forthwith  throws  iar» 
the  next  pund  or  river;  amando  fortaito  entm  nmiet  tW  jmlnSH  ntm 
/a,lent,  pr»trn't  Rent,  ex  tmprori to  jartimmfnm  nismM,  Hatm 
ail  mandatam  Rttfii  in  Jtamtne  vei  in  /arm  alnpm  pnjtetrkatnr .  ■■■ 
.Uw-te  Tirtnte  !  evjut  latia  eramt  pnmripnt,  yaaAi  rrtt /Smu!  (p  J  i 
lie>ides  thia  symptom  of  precocious  devotion,  be  maiufsweu  ok 
otiivr.  that  of  refusing  to  give  his  old  clothes  to  players,  juHK***' 
and  minvtrels.  Kigordus  is  grievouslr  shocked  at  the  reu/aaos 
with  which  some  Princes  occasiooally  boat  owed  upt>n  thoas  lar* 
bunds,  richly  embroidered  Tests,  after  six  or  seven  days'  wear  stark 
perha]a  hud  cost  them  twenty  or  thirty  marks.  Phriipps  Aspa* 
•  as  nut  thus  idly  Uvish,  but  rwserred  his  cast  wardrobe  for  d* 
jMxir,  vtdrnt  nmnxt  wtaenf  vana  e/soA>n  < 
Saneti  reducent  ad  murmariam ;  qwnd  a  sawerii  rt 
qnandoaue  didtcrrat,  quod 
lert.  (p.  21.) 
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nies  which  hare  been  circulated  in  every  Country  of 
'  Europe  whenever  it  has  been  thought  tit  to  direct  |ier- 
aecution  against  this  outcast  nation,  were  now  sedu- 
lously revived.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  had  profaned 
a  Crucifix  and  certain  Sacramental  vessels  which  had 
been  deposited  with  them  in  pawn,  and  thai  at  their 
Passover  they  had  even  crucified  a  Christian  in  mockery 
of  the  Saviour.  Avarice  as  well  as  Superstition  may 
have  claimed  its  share  in  occasioning  the  cruellies  in- 
flicted upon  this  suffering  but  wealthy  people ;  and 
relief  from  the  future  discharge  of  usurious  contracts, 
and  the  attainment  of  present  plunder,  may  have  con- 
tributed, together  with  imaginary  zeal  for  God's  ser- 
vice, to  cause  their  expulsion." 

The  French  Court  was  divided  into  two  parties  each 
struggling  for  ascendency  over  the  Royal  minor ;  the 
one  composed  of  the  Queen  Mother,  Alice,  anil  her  four 
brothers  of  the  House  of  Champagne;  the  other  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  uncle  of  the  Queen  Consort  Isabcllc, 
and  his  adherents.  The  King's  marriage,  however 
approved  by  the  Nation,  had  been  strenuously  opposed 
by  his  mother,  who,  jealous  of  the  new  influence  which 
it  introduced  and  deprived  both  of  revenue  and  autho- 
rity, hastily  betook  herself  to  Normandy,  and  solicited 
protection  from  Henry  II.,  and  his  eldest  son  whom  he 
had  associated  with  himself  iu  Royalty.  The  Kings 
met  on  their  respective  frontiers,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  force  on  either  side,  to  confer  upon  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  Henry,  a  veteran  in  diplomacy,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  politicians  who  ever  rilled  a  throne,  was 
astonished  at  the  prudence  which  marked  the  boy-nego- 
tiator in  these  discussions.  Without  any  manifestation 
of  alarm  at  the  great  power  of  the  mediator  whom 
Alice  had  chosen,  and  without  any  cession  of  his  own 
claims  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Sovereignty,  Philippe 
consented  to  his  mother's  return,  and  ensured  her  a 
maintenance  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  her  station.  In 
the  Treaty  which  concluded  this  interview,  the  Princes 
mutually  promised  inviolable  fidelity ;  Henry  to  mm 
Seigneur,  Philippe  to  ton  hommr  rt  ton  Jidt'lr ;  feudal 
expressions  singularly  contrasting  with  their  comparative 
years  and  power. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  during  intervals  of  tran- 
quillity, Philippe  Auguste  laudably  directed  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  his  Capital.  Two  large  Halls  (halie) 
were  erected  in  the  market  place  called  Champeaus,  as  a 
sort  of  Exchange  for  "  merchants."  But  the  merchants 
of  those  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  narrative  of  Ri- 
gordus,  were  little  superior  to  modern  pedlcrs.  The  chief 
object  of  these  buildings  was  to  enable  them  to  sell  their 

■  Kigordu*  compare*  the  Jew!  in  their  profane  usage  or  conse- 
crated plain  to  Belihaiiur ;  (p.  8.)  in  which  parallel  he  U  more  for- 
tunate than  when  he  telli  in  that  the  unhappy  exile*,  when  plundered 
on  their  expulsion,  resembled  their  ancmlor*  who  upoded  the  Kgyp- 
tiaoaleft  behind.  Indeed  he  appear*  to  make  the  onveveuta  type  of 
the  other.  Hcc  tpMo  ttont/irala  fmt  futura  ejeeiio  quir  procedentr  trm- 
fjre,  /Mi  duponente,  t'Cuta  ttl.  (p.  6.)  The  reputed  victim,  mtrrfeeiut 
Jit.tmi  {/  eruet/Lrut,  at  Paris,  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Inm>cenl»,  ranoiuied  a»  St.  Richard,  and  reputed  to  work  many 
miracle*.  Koliertua  dc  Muute  in  hi*  Chmnwtr,  ad  ann.  1171,  mrn- 
tnra*  other*  of  whom  a  similar  death  i*  recorded  :  oue  a  child  at 
Bloia,  who  after  erucitinun  wa»  thrown  into  Uia  Loire ;  another  in 
the  time  of  King  .Stephen,  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich ; 
and  a  third  at  Gloucester  during  the.  reign  of  Henry  II.  LinciiJn 
baa  a  airailar  atory  attached  to  the  ahhne  of  a  St.  Hugh.  The 
Chronicle  of  Gilbert  of  Muua,  perhaps,  After  all,  give*  the  true  mi- 
aou for  Philippe's  treatment  of  the  Jews,  pro  quorum  rxpuJtutmt  a 
CArulutnu  immentam  pec** tarn  aectptt,  Ap.  Uitl.  in  Gam/a,  ami. 
364. 
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wares  undamaged  (mundimime)  in  rainy  weather,  and  to  France, 
secure  them  also  from  pillage  during  night.  For  these 
purposes  the  circuit  was  walled  round,  and  the  gates 
were  carefully  shut  oAer  dark  ;  moreover,  betwecu  the 
Halls  themselves  and  the  outer  wall,  roofed  stalls 
(staila  dauper  operla)  were  constructed,  which  allowed 
commercial  intercourse  on  the  very  wettest  day,  without 
a  chance  of  injury  to  the  goods.  Another  aiid  a  much 
mure  important  benefit  coulcrred  on  the  metropolis  wbs 
the  paving  of  its  streets.  The  young  Kiug  one  morn- 
ing, as  we  are  told,  while  walking  up  and  down  the 
great  Saloon  of  his  Palace,  anxiously  meditating  on  the 
affairs  of  Slate,  looked  out  at  a  window  commanding  the 
Sciue.  as  was  his  wont  for  occasional  recreation  ;  and 
his  attention  was  forcibly  arrested  by  a  grievous  stench 
proceeding  from  the  mud  which  had  been  disturbed  in 
one  of  the  streets  by  the  passage  of  some  waggons. 
All  his  predecessors  had  been  deterred  by  fear  of  ex- 
pense from  remedying  this  nuisance  ;  but  Philippe  Au- 
guste at  once  assembled  the  Magistrates,  and  ordered 
every  street  and  alley  in  the  City  to  be  paved.  This 
improvement  brought  with  it  a  change  of  name  also ; 
in  which,  while  we  give  full  credit  to  the  derivation  of 
the  original  title  Lulrlia,  we  hesitate  perhaps  in  admit- 
ting that  of  Parit,  winch-traces  its  founder  to  the  line  of 
Assaracus.*  • 

Philippe,  as  we  have  seen,  had  extricated  himself  from  Philippe 
bondage  to  his  mother  and  her  partisans:  on  the  demise 
of  Louis  VII.  he  similarly  shook  off  the  guardianship  of  j*^  '*  ' 
the  Count  ofFlarulers,  from  whom  he  claimed  his  wife's     A  D 
inheritance,  now  due  to  him  by  the  death  of  her  mother,     i  jj^ 
The  mediation  of  the  King  of  England  was  again  sue-  \v«r  with 
cessfully  employed.    But  the  hostilities  then  prevented  the  Count 
broke  out  two  years  alterwards,  on  the  second  marriage  «ffhnto* 
of  the  Count,  by  which  Philippe  apprehended  that  his     *.  o. 
promised  succession  to  the  Vertnandois  on  that  Prince's  1185. 
death  might  be  impeded. t    Few  events  in  History  are 
more  utterly  devoid  of  interest  than  ihe  numerous  short 
and  petty  wars  occurring  in  the  early  part  of  ihe  reign  of 
Philippe  Auguste  ;  ami  the  reader  will  gladly  be  spared 
the  recital  of  mutual  pillage,  the  capture  and  recapture 
of  unimportant  castles,  and  the  hourly  changes  of  mili- 
tary fortune,  which,  whatever  misery  they  might  inflict 
on  their  subjects,  in  no  wise  increased  the  strength  or 
the  glory  of  either  of  the  contending  parties.  We 
hasten,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  as  we  shall  do  in 
others  also,  to  the  result.    Flanders  had  much  to  dread 
from  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the  destruction  of 
her  manufactures  which  must  be  occasioned  by  a  long 
continuance  of  War;  und  on  that  account.  Philippe,  Advan- 
without  obtaining  one  decisive  victory,  was  solicited  to  * 
terminate  it;  and  he  added  Amiens,  Snncerre,  and  the 
Veruiandois  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  Crown, 
as  the  price  of  this  Peace. 

This  first  and  important  success  naturally  encouraged 
a  desire  for  further  acquisition ;  and  henceforward 
we  shall  perceive  the  many  commanding  qualities  of 


•  Kigordus,  ut  tup.  p.  13.  17.  Ad  hoc  Chrutianmimut  Ret 
connhatur,  quitd  nam<-n  antiquum  auferrel  cMMl  :  Lutea  enim  a 
lull  fmtart  petit  Ac/a  fuerat,  ted  genlUet  quondam.  Aei'unnWi 
■amen  propter  faiturrm  abhorrmlet,  a  Poride  Alejandro,  film 
/Viitmi,  Regit  Trvjov,  Paritiua  mxautrunt. 

f  The  Vemxoadou  (on  the  death  of  her  motlier,  fust  consort  of 
the  Count  of  Ftandtrii)  rightfully  descended  to  luabelle.  The  Count 
promised  that  it  should  devolve  to  her  after  hi»  own  dealh,  but  it 
was  naturally  feared  that  issue  by  a  aecoud  wife  might  induce  him 
to  violate  that  promise. 

4  t  9 
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Philippe  Atigttste,  his  calmness  and  discretion,  his 
sagacity  and  firmness,  his  valour  and  enterprise,  direct- 
ing themselves  to  the  single  purpose  of  extending  the 
Royal  dominion  and  prerogative.  The  Feudatory 
whom  he  next  humbled  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundv  ; 
hut  by  a  wise  restitution  of  all  that  he  had  won,  he 
firmly  attached  him  to  his  service  during  the  ensuing 
contest  which  he  already  contemplated  with  a  far  greater 
Vassal.  Many  circumstances  indeed  contributed  to 
afford  causes  of  dissension  with  England.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  Courtmantel  in  1183.  Philippe  claimed  the 
restitution  of  the  Vexin,  the  dower  of  that  Prince's 
widow,  Martrnrct  of  France.*  On  the  subsequent 
death  of  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  the  King  of  England,  be 
pretended  also  to  the  gnardianship  of  his  two  daughters 
and  of  the  Fief  of  Hrittany,  the  inheritance  of  Constance 
their  widowed  mother,  at  that  time  pregnant.  Henry,  as 
the  immediate  Feudal  Lord,  asserted  a  claim  in 
sition  to  the  Lord  Paramount;  but  the  dispul 
minated  by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir,  that  Arthur  whose 
wrongs  and  whose  innocence  have  drawn  tears  from 
every  reader  of  either  our  National  History  or  Drama. 
Another  grievance  was  easily  and  perhaps  more  right- 
fully made  a  subject  of  complaint.  Alice  of  France,  a 
sister  of  Philippe,  had  been  educated  in  England  from 
her  infancy  as  the  future  Bride  of  Richard  Cueur  de 
Lion,  now  heir  to  the  Crown  of  that  Kingdom.  It  was 
asserted  (but  it  may  be  hoped  on  insufficient  grounds) 
that  the  destined  consort  of  his  Son  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  Father's  licentiousness  ;t  but  Philippe  either 
discrediting  the  rumour,  or  as  is  more  probable,  ad- 
vancing a  demand  which  he  believed  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  granted,  as  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  insisted 


upon  the  immediate* consummation  of  their  lent  de- 
layed  nuptials.    In  the  war  which  ensued,  Cow  de  sayd 
an  important  command  under  hit  IV 


i 

llifc 

ti 

13. 


•  She  married,  Brla  III.,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1 185. 

f  Lord  Lyttalton  ie  amusingly  grave  upon  tbii  piece  of  scandal. 

Alter  speaking  of  the  numerous  delays  which  U«nry  interposed  to 

parent  this  marriage,  and  hn  perpetual  refusal  to  restore  Alice  to 

her  relation*  in  the  Court  of  France,  he  continues,  "  When  wise 

men  act  unwisely,  the  cause  must  usually  he  sought  for  in  their 

passions.    I  therefore  cannot  doubt  that  the  real  motive  of  his 

otherwise  unaccountable  conduct  was  a  passionate  lore  for  that 

Prioress   Love  loo  easily  hopes  what  it  ardently  wishes  j  and 

the  supposing  him  under  the  tyranny  of  that  passion,  which  ii  com. 

ronnly  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  dotage  in  elderly  men  than 

in  young,  unravels  the  whole  mystery  of  bis  present  and  subsequent 

proceedings.    For  it  is  natural,  if  he  loved  Adelaii  thai  he  should 

rather  incline  to  risque  a  war  (however  dangerous  it  might  be)  than 

to  think  of  parting  with  her  and  delivering  her  to  her  Brother,  who 

might  preseutly  mi 

«./  Henry  //.  4to. 
1,1,  i 

rolmcal  intriguer, 

have  been  thus  enacting  the  part  of  Damon  was  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  The  young  Princess,  then  only  seventeen,  was  afterwards,  in 
1195,  marned  to  William  Count  of  Ponthieu.  The  accusation 
against  Henry,  as  it  apjvar*  from  Hoveden  and  Bcnwlictiia  Petro- 
burgensis,  both  ad  cum,  1191,  was  made  after  his  death  by  Richard 
I.  when  he  refused  to  comply  with  Philip's  request  that  he  wuuld 
complete  the  marriage.  Hut  Richard  at  that  moment  was  on  the 
brink  of  espousing  another  woman,  and  never  at  any  time  enter- 
tained much  regard  for  his  Father's  reputation.  By  the  Chroni- 
ders  he  is  mule  to  affirm  broadly  that  Alice  had  borne  a  child  to 
hia  Pather.  In  the  PM.I.ppt,,,  with  i 
ceals  the  .harne  of  both  t 


I  paring  wim  ner  ana  acuvenng  ncr  10  nrr  uromer,  wno 
seully  marry  her  to  another  Pnnce."  Hut.  of  the  ftngn 
II.  ito.  iii  417.  Henry  II.  was  s  crafty  and  veteran 
ntrifspier,  and  at  the  time  at  which  he  in  nrprca^ntiwi  to 


Oa- 


fa*  reddo  laa, 

oti  hofy  q  wit* j  royo* 


iv.  128. 


He  says 


'hatHenry  by  his  detention  of  Alice  was  as  one 

Sr  taprr  tscsftis  nuprdum  mmime  rrddrnt 
Compute  aurum  /ami  tw/yan/e  nolatul. 


Lion,  who  held 

Father,  gave  manifest  proofs  of  a  secret  underquoting 
with  France ;  and  when  Henry,  by  an  ahandontnrot  of 
territory,  obtained  a  two  years'  truce,  the  hot  headed 
youth  openly  resorted  to  Philippe's  camp,  banqueted  is 
his  tent,  drank  out  of  the  same  cup,  and  even  shared 

The  usual  spot  of  conference  between  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Dukes  of  Normandy  was  on  a  ptaiu  new 
Gisors,  so  divided  between  the  frontiers  that  it  might 
be  considered  almost  neutral  ground.    There,  under  aa  TVSai 
ancient  elm  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  they  bast 
were  sheltered  from  the  Sun  during  their  parleys.  The   •  c. 
English,  on  one  occasion,  duriug  this  short  interval rf  life 
tranquillity,  preoccupied  the  shade,  and  with  great dis-  Oe.'. 
excluded  Philippe  and  his  Nobles  from  partio- 
Jncenaed  at  this  affront,  the  King  of  Friocr, 
as  aoou  as  the  English  guards  had  withdrawn,  uproars 
this  auspicious  Tree  of  Peace,  the  (ate  of  which  sir- 
plored  by  almost  all  the  Chroniclers.*    Before  tit 
expiration  of  the  Truce,  the  impetuosity  of  Kitisi 
plunged  the  Kings  agaiu  into  hostilities ;  at  their  (by. 
Henry  signed  a  humiliating  Peace,  and  died  brokfi- ^ . 
hearted  by  the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  Sons.   In  to  Ban  1 
last  moments  he  bitterly  cursed  them,  and  tlte  supr?-  it. 
stilion  of  the  times  believed  that  when  Cccur  de  Lxm  ilaS. 
approached  his  Father's  corpse,  a  few  hour*  after  it  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  blood  flowing  from  its  mouth  attested 
the  prestnee  of  the  murderer.    Philippe  had  again  pro- 
filed by  litis  struggle  ;  Berri  and  Auvcrgne  were  can- 
firmed  to  him,  and  he  sold  the  restitution  of  some 
other  conquests  at  the  great  price  of  twenty  thou- 
sand murks  of  silver;  Richard  I.  on  his  accession, ro 
order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  Treaty,  concernin; 
which  Philippe  affected  to  demur,  consented  to  pay  few 
thousand  marks  in  addition. 

These  events  and  the  dealh  of  the  French  QwmlvEi 
Isabelle  postponed  for  many  months  an  engagement 
contracted  by  the  two  Kings,  to  make  a  joint  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land.f  At  length,  soon  after  Midsummer 
1190,  Philippe  received  the  Orifiammc  at  St.  Deni, 
delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  his  Will,  and  u 
Ordinance,  appointing  the  Queen  Mother  and  her 
Brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Regents  during  ks 
absence     made  his  progress  through  Lyons  in  com- 

*  Benedictua  rVtrul«irgen»is  (ap.  Hut.  drt  Gimlet,  xviito*} 
and  Radulfua  da  Diet-to  (Aid.  630  )  sute  only  that  Ptulipf*  o> 
stroyed  the  tree  in  a  gust  of  passion,  because  the  conference  bad  o<< 
ended  amicably.  Roger  Hoveden,  ad  an,  adds,  that  he  swot*  w 
more  parleys  Should  ever  he  held  under  it.  The  P*d,pptu,  a. 
102— 185.  relates  the  quarrel  and  a  akirmish  which  took  plactu 
consequence  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Kngliah.  According  to 
the  Poet,  Honry  had  fenced  the  tire  with  an  iron  railing  and  hotOo! 
nr  it  as  a  type  of  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  a  vaunt  wbtfh  nu* 
Philippe  more  anxious  to  destroy  it, 

Qutr  mudo  lol  rawat  lantoqut  mrtiat  honore, 
El  I n/i  tu <m<r  fort!  arnica  gloria  vai/ii, 
Name,  pudor  ri  lurlut  pain*  toiiui,  ah  ipto 
Faadilat  tit  rvulta  tola. 

v  One  result  of  the  conquests  of  Saladin,  to  cheek  which  wu  oV 
chief  object  of  this  II  Id  Crusade,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  »*• 
served  anywhere  but  in  the  pages  of  Rigordus.  El  oat*  f*^~ 
ntdrm  anna  Oomimi  fuamda  Crux  Domuuea  im  Irantmarxnu  ptraMx 
at  rodem  Saladiao  cap!  a  fail,  imfa*tr$  fie  at  ro  Inmport  mat)  mat, 
nam  tatral  aui  vifinli  dmot  drain  ami  Ian  tarn  ereta/i,  am  •*** 
Iriftnla  ami  tngialm  duo*  kattn  connereraat.  fp.  25.) 

♦  This  instrument  is  given  at  length  by  Rigordus.  t>  30.) 
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pany  with  (he  King  of  England ;  and  embarked  with  a 
brilliant  suite  at  Genoa.  The  greater  part  of  his  army 
had  preceded  him,  and  was  already  encamped  under  the 
walb  of  Acre  ;  a  spot  on  which  the  superior  glory  won 
by  Richard,  increased  the  bitter  jealousy  already  che- 
rished against  his  ally  by  Philippe,  and  before  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed  destroyed  their  confederacy.* 

The  transactions  in  the  Holy  Land  belong  to  another 
portion  of  our  History ;  and  respecting  both  these 
events  and  all  immediately  connected  with  the  Annals  of 
England  we  are  purposely  brief  in  this  place.  Philippe 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  compact 
which  bound  him  to  strict  amity  with  his  recent  compa- 
nion in  arnis,  made  no  scruple  of  violating  those  oaths ; 
and  stimulated  and  assisted  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Prince  John  upon  the  Crown  of  his  chivalric  Brother ; 
who  languished  meanwhile,  first  in  the  Austrian  dun- 
geons, afterwards  in  those  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 
The  brief  letter  by  which  the  King  of  France  advised 
the  would-be  usurper  that  Richard  was  freed  from  cap- 
tivity. "  Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  Devil  is  unloosed,"t 
and  the  refuge  which  he  afforded  the  fugitive,  when  in 
cousequence  of  that  expressive  despatch  he  hastily 
crossed  the  Channel  to  Normandy,  were  repaid  by  John 
with  a  signal  act  of  perfidy.  Less  confident  of  perYna- 
ncut  support  from  Philippe  than  of  pardon  from  the 
I*™*.  **  generous  temper  of  Richard,  he  invited  the  French 
garrison  which  had  been  placed  under  his  command 
at  Evreux  to  a  splendid  banquet;  and  surrounding 
his  victims,  while  revelling  and  unarmed,  by  his  own 
Body-guard,  he  massacred  three  hundred  men  in  cold 
blood,  fixed  their  heads  on  the  battlements,  and  took 
possession  of  tlte  City  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. J  Philippe  in  his  just  anger  laid  Evreux  in 
ashes ;  a  revenge  which  the  activity  of  Richard,  who 
had  now  entered  Normandy,  was  not  able  to  prevent 
In  the  desultory  war  which  followed,  the  King  of  Eng- 
^ffwe  land  more  than  retaliated.  Laying  an  ambuscade  near 
nut  at  Vtndome.  he  surprised  Philippe,  wholly  unprepared  for 
**•  stlack,  and  seated  at  breakfast,  under  a  woodside  in  a 
sequestered  valley.  The  flight  was  general  and  imme- 
diate ;  and  the  King  of  France  was  saved  from  capture, 
after  separation  from  his  followers,  by  accidentally  turn* 
ing  aside  to  hear  Moss  in  a  neighbouring  Church.  The 
English,  unsuspicious  that  the  chief  object  of  their  pur- 
ipi„„  „f  suit  was  so  near  at  hand,  passed  on  in  full  gallop. $  All 
t  Kuyti  the  plate,  baggage,  and  treasure  of  the  vanquished  host 
became  the  prize  of  the  Conquerors ;  and  among  the 
booty  were  the  Royal  archives,  the  Revenue  accounts, 

*  Hie  expressions  of  Richard  I.  when  he  ni  abandoned  by 
Philippe  are  most  bitter.  Ha  wrote  a*  follow* :  Pail  rrcuum  fr-mmi 
Rff»i  Fmmrite  makit  apud  Aerrm,  f  *i  ■/«  htrpiler  pereynntiHoft 
nrt*  propttlmm  me  vttmm  centra  vdmmtalm  Dei  Jerr/n/ml  in  oppn- 
«■»  «  fog*  <>««,  Bpt$t.  Hrgi,  Am3l,». 

Fmden,  London,  1816,  i  54. 

t  Roger  Hoveden,  after  reciting  the  Treaty  for  Richnrd's  de. 
livery,  wide,  Qm>4  cum  Rex  Fnmctet  <■«,/...<■/  ttal.m  mawtiri/ 
Comili  Jakannt  ut  ipte  nbi  caverrl  yuta  DiahvUi  jam  toluttu  era  I. 
Ad  omn.  1)93,  ap.  Hi$i.  Jet  Chic/m,  xvii.  559.  This  Billet  is  now 
familiar  to  every  reader'!  can  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  introduction  of 
it  in  Itank 

I  Gul.  Bnto  Armoririni,  Philippeie,  iv.  447.  Rigordus  (p.  40.) 
d<«*  not  impute  thia  massacre  to  John.  But  the  Pktftpptit  is  sound 
authority,  and  unhappily  it  is  not  contradicted  by  any  parts  of  John' • 
character  and  conduct  which  have  been  transmitted  to  ui.  (iutiet- 


i  n. 


From 
A.  D. 

t« 

A.  U. 

1199. 

Miiiin>li>u* 


the  Register*  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's  Privy 
-•  These  fruitless  maraudings  were  terminated, 
usual,  by  an  armistice,  to  be  violated  by  either  party 
at  the  first  moment  at  which  a  breach  of  faith  appeared 
advantage©  ii*. 

One  son  by  his  rate  Queen  was  the  sole  issue  of 
Philippe's  bed  ;t  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Crown  in 
his  own  line  required  a  second  marriage  for  its  security. 
The  care  of  Heaven,  if  we  believe  Rigordus,  (and  kt  was  ^ 
a  Physician,)  had  already  been  once  displayed  by  the  Kh,hw;.-, 
miraculous  recovery  of  this  young  Prince  from  a  sick-  ton. 
ness  which  appeared  to  be  unto  death.  The  story  is 
too  characteristic  of  the  times  to  be  omitted.  When  all 
human  aid  proved  vain,  the  Monks  of  St.  Denis,  after 
prayer  and  fasting,  carried  in  solemn  procession,  bare- 
footed and  in  tears,  a  nail  of  the  Cross,  a  prickle  of 
the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  an  arm  of  Holy  Simeon, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Laxarus  without  the  Walls.  Aftei 
Mass  and  oblations,  having  been  joined  by  tiie  Arch- 
bishop, his  Canons  and  Clerks,  by  the  whole  body  of  Me- 
tropolitan Clergy  and  an  infinite  throng  of  students  nod 
of  the  populace,  weeping,  groaning,  and  chanting  hymns, 
they  marched  to  the  Palace  in  which  the  Royal  youth 
was  at  that  moment  supposed  to  be  dying.  A  ser- 
mon was  there  preached  to  the  assembled  crowd,  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  child's  recovery.  Then 
the  Priests,  standing  over  the  sick  couch,  made  with  the 
relies  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the  patient's  stomach, 
and  before  nightfall  lie  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
His  complaint  was  dysentery,  and  in  order  that  the 
marvel  might  be  complete,  his  Father,  who  was 
labouring  under  a  similar  complaint  in  Palestine,  was 
cured  on  the  aelf-samc  day  and  hour.  Moreover,  i>t  the 
same  moment,  a  long  series  of  rainy  weather,  inflicted 
as  a  visitation  upon  human  sin,  entirely  ceased.  J 

In  looking  round  for  a  new  Consort,  Philippe  was  Mat-nag*  <>f 


guided  by  political  motives ;  and  in  the  hope  of  securing  Phjj'W* 
the  alliance  of  Denmark  against  England  he  demanded  _ 
the  hand  of  Ingeburge,  daughter  of  King  Valdemar  I. 
and  sister  of  Canute  VI.    The  Princess  is  described  as 


mm  Brito  passed  hi«  life  in  constant  personal 
Philippe  August*,  and  was  eye  witness  of  most  of  the  tacts  which 
he  relates, 

i  Koger  I  love  Jen,  <•».  Hut.  At  QtoUet,  570.  mi  mn. 


A.  D. 

"beautiful,  of  holy  life  and  of  sound  principles U*>3. 
nevertheless,  from  some  mysterious  and  unexplained 
cause,  which  Philippe  never  revealed,  and  which  Rigor- 
dus  ascribes  to  witchcraft  and  the  instigation  of  the 
Devil,  the  King,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  nuptials, 
quilted  his  Bride  in  sudden  disgust ;  shut  her  up  tor 
three  years  in  a  Castle,  where,  to  use  her  own  piteous 
words,  "  she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  heaven  ;"  and 
endeavoured  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  on  the  ordinary  H(f 
plea  of  consanguinity.    The  affinity  was  not  between  tot  •  .li- 
the married  pair  themselves,  but  between  Philippe's  first  veree. 
and  second  wives,  a  connection  of  which  the  Church  re-     a.  u. 
fused  to  take  cognizance;  aud  the  Legates  whom  Celes-    1 196. 

*       &-npta  trU'Ufr'rmm .  A  flour  emntfrmpmt,  met  no* 
Cum  rtlmuii  ramitwr  rebut  r'loit  tigillum. 

PmJ,ppeU,  iv.  547. 
Roger  Hoveden  <m  mp.)  mentions  a  Twt  more  important  spoil, 
CopHia  (the  Archives  originally  kept  in  the  Royal  CAnpeJ)  reg<a,et 
r»urt#  naiverturnm  hommum  Rryit  Aatfh*,  f»i  «r  dederxud  Reft 
Frvnet*  at  Comutt  Jomunm  eontru  ram.  Philippe  took  great  pains 
to  repair  the  luu  of  the  Crown  Records,  which  were  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  Tritor  det  Charter. 

f  Afterwards  Loius  VI II.,  barn  September  5, 11 87. 
\  Nee  rtt  tiUntvt  prmJlrrrumoWm  qubd  rdrfrw  die  per  oralimet 
C/en  el  Poputi  temitat  arrit  el  lempn't  rrttilMa  eel  wiieeest* 
~Wmiw,  peeadu  4/«ii«wwi  ertfeniihu,  tnuUn 
RigordUs,p.  34. 
puMim,  uflotes*  el  sown  mvdmi  omnhtm.  Id. 
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tiu  III.  despatched  to  adjudge  the  cause,  being  as  the 
courtly  Historiographer  describes  them,  "  dumb  dogs, 
without  the  power  of  giving  tongue,  and  trembling 
moreover  for  their  own  hides,  brought  nothing  to  con- 
clusion."* In  spite  of  the  reclamations  of  Canute  and 
the  menaces  of  Rome,  Philippe,  however,  without  having 
obtained  a  divorce,  espoused  Mary,  daughter  of  Berch- 
told,  a  Prince  of  the  Tyrol,  and  braved  the  Papal  ex- 
communication which  was  immediately  denounced. 

Richard  I.  had  again  taken  the  field,  urged  to  fresh 
hostilities  by  the  Emperor,  who,  from  reasons  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  hail  exehanjred  the  alliance  of 
Philippe  for  that  of  his  recent  prisoner.  An  equally 
unaccountable  transition  occurred  in  Richard  himself, 
which  indeed  so  fur  perplexed  ltigordun  that  he  does 
not  scruple  to  ascribe  it  to  the  "direct  miraculous 
interference  of  Providence,  who  regulates  the  counsels  of 
Kings,  and  scatters  the  imaginations  of  the  People  at  his 
own  pleasure. "t  The  armies  were  already  in  each 
other's  presence  near  Issoudun,  and  a  general  bnttle  was 
anticipated  ;  when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Richard, 
unarmed  and  attended  by  b  small  suite,  rode  to  the 
French  camp,  voluntarily  tendered  homage  for  Nor- 
mandy, Poitiers,  und  Anjon,  and  signed  the  prelimina- 
ries of  a  Prace,  which  was  speedily  ratified  to  be  as 
speedily  broken, J 

We  know  not  bv  which  party  this  Treatv  was  first 
violated,  but  when  Richard  once  more  appeared  in  arms, 
he  was  supported  by  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
future  Latin  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  by  nume- 
rous other  powerful  Humus  of  France.  The  war,  as 
before,  was  one  of  uncoinhined  assaults  and  skirmishes  ; 
and  unhappily  was  distinguished  by  much  more  than 
former  barbarity.  Whether  the  personal  haired  of 
the  two  Kings  had  increased  bv  the  length  of  their 
rivalry,  or  whether  the  Brabancons  whom  Richard  em- 
ployed, under  their  leader  Marchades,  (soon  about  to 
become  infamous  by  the  perpetration  of  one  of  the  most 
savage  and  perfidious  acts  recorded  in  History, §)  im- 


parted extraordinary  ferocity  to  the  contest,  is  not  to  be  »ta 
decided  ;  but  we  read  with  horror  of  numerous  brutal 


*  Rigordus,  p.  38.  Srd  quia  farh  run!  comet  mutt,  sow  nn/rft/fj 
fatrarr,  Imrntet  ttiam  pelli  tunr,  mhtt  mi  per/return  deduremnl. 
Of  Philiji|te*s  disgust  he  *n)V  AW/,  movm  '  r>i>lrm  dief  inttiffttnte 
D\a'*>t«,  ipte  H-x,  (/uibutdnm,  M  dtrilur,  mnlrfiriit  per  tarltnriat 
in,/Wifu«,  uror'm  lam  tenfo  trmptre  c apt  lam,  emtam  halierr  rerpil. 
In^hm,^  herself,  in  a  Utter  to  Cclistui  III  ,  declares  that  her 
marriage  wax  cmuumiusted ;  and  then  adds,  that  hi*  husband 
init.yiiiow  ri/uWui  el  i/uorun/lam  matilwtnrum  Pnnnpum  per- 
».rrui"»'  impriwined  her  in  a  Castle,  ubi  tie  protrripla  drgo.  quoit  ad 
ctr/u  lerorr  oru/tt  mom  niNfVt  nnfttr  pmtam.  Ap.  Haldxii  Mit-rll.  i. 
A'tL.  tiilherl  of  Moris  conxiders  Philippe's  alienation  from  hi*  wife 
to  have  been  entirely  puliiii-al,  because  her  Father  espoused  the 
interest*  of  the  Cuunt  of  Flanders.  Ap-  Httt.  drt  Gaulet,  xviii.  371. 
We  *ru  unable  to  trare  \  elly'j  authority  for  asserting  that  when 
the  Queen  heard  of  Philippe's  intention  «he  butst  into  tears,  and 
in  broken  French  appealed  to  the  Vatican,  Male  France,  male 
France.'  Awe,  Horn*  !  u.  176.  Neither  have  we  found  authority 
for  Mvieray'i  statement  of  forbidden  aifinity  between  Philippe  him- 
iielf  and  luifeburge.  ii.  fiOO.  The  Annalitla  Aqamnclinut,  cited  ill 
a  note  on  the  alwve  passage  in  Rignrdus,  expressly  says  that  the 


the  first  instance,  pronounced  that  they 
ml* i'  prtmaw  at  teewtdam  Rratnam. 


t  P4i 

J  Rii|{ct  Hovedcn,  ad  ann.,  diners  snmewhol  from  this  statement. 
Richard,  he  says,  by  a  forced  march  unexpectedly  relieved  Issoudun. 
which  Philippe  had  invested,  and  the  latter,  alarmed  at  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  negotiated  for  an  unmolested  retreat,  which 
the  King  of  England  refuaed.  Iu  a  subaopicnt  parley.  Peace  was 
mediated  by  the  Ecclesiastics.  This  account  is  certainly  mow  pro- 
bahle  than  th.il  of  Rigunjus. 

V  Velly,  in  a  singularly  mistaken  spirit,  claims  for  Philippe 


II  *v 
h 
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mid  reprisals,  of  the  drowning,  blinding,  and 
of  prisoners  on  both  sides.   One  act  of 
Richard  displays  a  less  cruel  spirit,  and  manifests  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  humour.   The  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of 
bis  See,  was  taken  prisoner  after  a  sharp  engagement 
with  Marchades,  and  Celestin  1(1.  solicited  Ricbardfar   '  ' 
the  freedom  of  his  dear  Son.    The  King  despatched  h 
return  the  Bishop's  surcoat  rent  and  bloody,  and  in  the  Jiff* 
words  of  Joseph's  Brothers  inquired  from  the  Pope,la 
"  This  have  wc  found  j  know  now  whether  it  be  tiy 
Son's  coat  or  no."* 

The  revenues  of  the  French  Crown  were  eibauod 
by  continued  war,  and  by  subsidies  which  the  King  but 
afforded  to  Philip  of  Suabia  in  his  contest  fur  the  Em- 
pire.   As  one  expedient  to  recruit  his  shattered  finitcn.  W 
Philippe  sold  to  the  Jews  free  permission  to  reestitiM  fftanur 
themselves  in  his  dominions ;  and  the  general  wis  ct^1 
his  Ecclesiastics  prophesied  the  vengeance  of  hW  '. " 
upon  this  departure  from  righteous  persecution ;  m  ''^ 
affirmed  a  reverse  which  he  soon  afterwards  exneriweri 
to  be  a  judgment  and  a  visitation.    The  skirmish  ii  . 
which  Philippe  was  worsted  would  be  little  worth 
tioninpr  did  it  not  happen  to  be  recorded  by  Rich* nil 
himself  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  King 
of  England,  it  seems,  was  in  occupation  of  Bxsjii, 
after  ravaging  its  neiehlsmrhood  and  mastering  te- 
veral  Castles  ;  and  Philip,  not  aware  that  a  Fours 
at  Curcelle  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  marched  to 
its  relief.  Richard  disposed  his  main  body  ou  the  hither 
bank  of  the  river  Epte  at  Dungti.  and  encounterin? 
his  adversary  nearGisors,  charged  bim  so  home  with  no 
more  than  the  few  followers  who  constituted  hisprrvoetl 
suite,  that  the  French  betook  themselves  to  instant  fligbu 
*•  The  bridge,"  says  Richard,  "gave  way  under  them,  i,^- 
aiid  the  King  of  France,  as  we  hear,  had  a  taste  of  the  i  ^i- 
river  water,  and  about  twenty  of  his  men  were  drowned  ttk- ' 
I  myself  with  a  single  lance  unhorsed  three  Knights, 
and  made  them  prisoners.  Besides  these  we  have  taken 
about  one  hundred  im-re.  ami   Marchades  has  thirty 
whom  1  have  not  yet  seen.    The  canqi-folkiwen,  hone 
and  footmen,  who  have  fallen  into  our  hands  are  inns- 
utcrable,  and  moreover  wc  have  captured  two  hnndw 
chargers,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  armed  at 
all  points.  Thus  have  we  conquered  the  King  of  Fraatr 
atGi&ors,  yet  the  victory  is  nut  ours,  but  that  of  God 
our  Right ;  and  in  the 


August*,  instead  of  Marcluules,  the  Anwar  of  the  treaeherwai  ssi 
inhuman  punishment  of  Hertraud  de  Guurdoa,  the  soldier  wb» 
charaed  the  quarrel  by  which  Richard  l  was  killed  ;  and  »bo» 
flayed  alive  alter  the  dying  King  had  pardoned  and  nwtided  ho< 
in  consequence  of  his  bulrl  and  noble  avowal  of  his  just  »utn  <i 
personal  hostility.  The  French  Kin^j,  »ays  the  ultra-wiuKlua- 
Abbe,  well  fitted  to  live  under  that  which  once  was  the  nJc 
Fmich  Kings,  par  grandeur  tCiine,  amJttnl  ijhs  par  poittiav.  ns'f 
iovl  a  /bit  eetityer  ta  mctrl  <T un  ennemi  ov'if  etitmmt,  el  petrrttr  * 
la  turf  It  <itl  Stttvercnnt,  danl,  ewvani  rexpremnam,  de  Mtimrt 
Pant,  il  (toil  Itn-mtme  U  Seigneur  el  h  Am.  ii.  1 89. 
•  Gnrnt,  xxxvii  32. 

f  PAt/ipptu  Her,  centra  oata-am  homnuim  vptmicmem,  tpnatf* 
P'git  edtelum.  Jndam  Mm  redujil,  el  P.ntenai  D»  fnfJ? 

qni  dr  couth  pttna  tenia  ett.  Rigonlul 


The  Chronicle  of  Si.  Drnu  almost  translates  the  abo»e  eorfoio* 
adds,  Four  re  i'rn  rot  Sttitre  Strrt  rmatrr  en  pmrite  el  * 
venjance  le  forfrt  nuex  lot  aprtt,et  Ncttrt  Stn  A  •"»'" 
nxupreno.1.  <  lb,J  386.)    And  to  the  like  ; 
ricut.  AiVi.  73. 
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our  life  and  Kingdom,  ugaiust  the  advice  of  our  sub- 
ject*.'"* 

This  action  was  the  lost  in  which  the  two  Kings  were 
to  encounter  each  other  ;  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  lid 
to  a  conference  early  in  the  year  following  in  the 
presence  of  his  Legate,  iu  which  the  retention  of 
conquests  on  either  side  formed  the  basis  of  a  five 
years'  truce.  Within  two  months  from  that  interview, 
the  fatal  treaiurc  trove  in  a  Vassal's  territory  ullured 
Richard  to 

The  petty  fortress  uul  the  barren  -lrjr.il. 

before  which  the  conqueror  of  Saladin  was  to  full  a  victim, 
partly  of  an  almost  nameless  hand,  partly,  as  is  said,  of 
his  own  too  fervid  passions.f  With  his  death  we  may 
for  the  present  suspend  our  notice  of  French  History. 


II.  The  transactions  in  Ciermanv  during  the  Xllth 
Century  continue  for  the  most  part  so  closely  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  Italy  that  but  one  History  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  two  Countries ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  their  Annals  should  be  treated  separately 
without  rendering  each  barren  and  jejune,  even  after 
copious  and  very  wearisome  repetition.  We  propose, 
therefore,  at  present  to  take  up  their  double  threat!  at 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  to  pursue  it 
through  the  reigns  of  his  immediate  five  successors. 
Tranquilly  as  Henry  V.  possessed  himself  of  the  fruits 
of  his  uuuutural  rebellion,  many  months  before  the  death 
of  his  Father,  and  securely  routed  as  was  his  authority, 
il  by  no  means  appears  that  his  filial  impiety  wus 
forgotten  or  disregarded  by  popular  opinion.  The 
terras  ia  which  the  Chroniclers  record  a  fearful  tempest 
which  passed  over  Goslar,  while  the  Prince  was  hold- 
ing a  Diet  in  that  City  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
sufficiently  evince  their  tacit  belief  that  it  was  a  visi- 
tation which  manifested  the  wrath  of  Heaven  against 
the  virtual  Parricide.  Henry  himself  was  struck  by 
lightning,  his  sword,  the  thong  and  inner  fold  of  his 
shield  (tor  the  Monarchs  presided  urmud  in  these  As- 
semblies) were  shivered,  and  the  Council  of  the  Nobles 

•  Fatderu,  Loudon,  1816, ,  i.  C8.  Roger  Hnveden  (589.)  stale*  thnt 
Richard  had  no  more  than  sixty  followere,  Marchades,  two  hundred  ; 
that  the  French  were  very  greatly  superior  in  force  ;  that  Philippe 
separated  frotr.  his  followers,  took  retiigi-  with  an  old  man  named 
Morel,  MM  hundred  and  ten  yean  uf  aga,  and  when  he  quitted  Nor- 
mandy had  only  three  or  four  soldier*  and  one  servant  in  hia  company. 
Radulf  de  Diceto  transcribe*  much  of  Richard'*  Letter,  and  rare*  the 
French  at  four  hundred.  (t>37.)  In  the  PSihppeit  we  find  a  widely 
different  estimate,  Richard'*  whole  army  is  represented  to  be  one 
thouund  five  hundred  hone  and  forty  thouaand  foot,  all  which 
beset  the  ni.irrh  of  Philippe,  heading  forty-four  Knighta  and  one 
hundred  attendants,  (Wtrn/rf.)  The  French  nevertheless  cut  their 
way  through,  till  ninety-two  warrion  of  note  were  overpowered  by 
number*  and  captured.  When  the  Bridge  gave  way  the  King  iwam 
unharmed  to  the  bank. 

At  ft'ju  tompet  medtum  mm  Reg*  per  amnrm 
tndemnii  ripam  te  resit  tm  uJttrwrem, 
and  not  a  single  life  was  lost  by  hii  troops  either  on  the  field  or  in 
the  river,  v.  i'u — 140.    All  this  u  plainly  a  flattering  unction  to 
National  vanity,  •  sedative  for  Philippe's  mortification.    The  CAro- 
mic/e  ef  St.  Dentt,  ut  imp.  allows  Philippe  five  hundred  bone. 

f  The  Utter  cause  is  not  mentioned  by  Roger  da  Uoveden,  who 
attributes  Richard's  death  chiefly  to  the  miamanagement  of  tho 
surgeon.  canu/cM  iWt,  as  he  style*  him.  (495.)  The  t'luhppeu  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  King  would  have  recovered  but  for  his  own 
imprudence. 

Sec  lethaJtt  era*  aemusi'o,  W  medmrum 
Rrx  et  amieorvm  momlat  andire  tatuhrex 
Aifiuftt  :  umde  matte  turner  it  dam  gaudta  $uno 
Prtr/ert  conWio,  murtem  xtit  ikiimu  admit.        t.  601. 


was  broken  up  in  dismay.*  The  turbulence  of  his  future 
reign  may  have  strengthened  the  impression  thnt  he  was 
marked  out  for  judgment;  and  e\en  iu  its  outset  his 
arms  were  unsuccessful.  In  an  invasion  of  Silesia,  at 
that  lime  under  the  rule  of  Poland,  his  troops  were 
repulsed  by  King  Bodesiaus;  and  iu  a  subsequent  ne- 
gotiation for  Peace,  the  Ambassador  of  that  Prince  main- 
tained us  great  superiority  in  the  Cabinet  as  his  master 
had  before  evinced  in  the  field.  Notwithstanding  his 
defeat,  Henry  pro|>osed  harsh  and  inequitable  condi- 
tions; and  thinking  to  dazzle  or  to  terrify  the  Fumy, 
whom  he  affected  to  treat  as  a  Barbarian,  he  threw  open 
belbre  him  many  coffers  full  of  treasure,  with  a  declara- 
tion that  il  should  all  be  expended  in  the  conquest  of 
Poland.  The  Minister,  uudistuiiied  by  the  threat,  drew 
a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  tossing  it  on  one  of  the  glit- 
tering heaps,  carelessly  replied,  "  Add  that  gold  to  your 
other  gold.''t  Henry,  abushed  by  the  unexpected  con- 
tempt with  which  his  vaunt  had  been  received,  was  at  a 
loss  for  words,  and  answered  with  a  simple  expression 
of  thanks.  The  Germun  Hab-danck,  Thank-ye,  was 
thenceforward  attached  by  the  Poles  to  the  Family  name 
of  their  Ambassador  Scarbieus,  \  and  the  Habdankii 
long  maintained  (he  reputation  of  the  ancestor  from 
whom  they  derived  their  title. 

Seldom  has  the  change  of  opinion  so  often  conse- 
quent upon  the  attainment  of  power  manifested  itself 
more  strongly  than  in  the  instance  of  Henry  V. ;  for 
almost  instantly  on  his  accession  he  became  opposed  to 
Home  in  support  of  the  very  principles  which  he  had 
denounced  iu  his  father.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1 109  that  he  entered  Italy,  with  the  ostensible  motive 
of  celebrating  his  Coronation ;  but  the  thirty  thousand 
men  who  accompanied  him  must  huve  convinced  Pas- 
cal II.  that  their  leader  was  prepared  also  to  enforce 
that  right  of  Investiture  which  he  had  most  unexpectedly 
asserted.  Severe  inflictions  upon  certain  towns  which 
closed  their  gules  marked  his  passage  through  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany  ;  and  when  he  advanced  towards 
Rome  and  negotiated  a  preliminary  Treaty  at  Sulri,  its 
terms  sufficiently  betrayed  the  alarm  of  Pascal.  The 
compromise  to  which  the  Pope  assented  was  a  surrender 
of  all  fiefs  bestowed  on  the  Clergy  by  former  Emperors, 
in  return  for  which  most  substantial  concession  he  was 
permitted  to  retain  in  his  own  hauds  the  now  empty  ad- 
ministration of  Investiture.  Of  Pascal's  good  faith  in 
this  transaction  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  indeed 
much  of  his  subsequent  conduct  attests  the  general  sin- 
cerity of  his  character.  But  the  Conclave  ond  the  Pre- 
lates of  his  Court  vehemeutly  opposed  this  Treaty  ;  and 
on  the  day  fixed  lor  the  Emperor's  Coronation,  when 
nothing  remained  but  that  the  terms  should  be  ratified, 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  concourse  assembled  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Vatican  to  witness  that  solemnity,  the 
Clergy  with  one  voice  declared  that  the  Instrument  to 
which  the  Pope  had  consented  whs  heretical,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  annulled.  Indiguant  nt  this  violation 
of  promise,  and  suspecting  Pascal  of  collusion,  Henry, 
undeterred  by  the  sanctity  of  either  place  or  person, 
seized  the  Holy  Father  and  his  attendant  Cardinals, 

*  Struviu*.  i  '.HI.  and  the  authoritie*  there  cited. 

f  "  Jmgvtur  avrwn  aunt."  As  the  Poles  commonly  spoke  Latin 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  were  the  very  words  employed. 
The  story  ia  told  by  Cuneus  in  hi*  Amnoiet  Hdetut,  p.  47,  and  also 
by  Cromerua,  de  Rebut  /'../.«. .t ,  lib.  v.  p.  114. 

J  Cuneus,  ut  mp.,  gives  the  name  Scarbius,  in  which  he  ■■  followed, 
by  Ueiaw,  lib.  u.  c  10. 
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bore  th«m  from  the  Church,  and  consigned  them  as 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia. 
In  a  tumult  which  ensued  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Roman  populace,  excited  by  the  Ecclesiastics,  ran 
to  arms,  overthrew  the  slight  body  guard  which  attended 
Henry  in  the  Leonine  City,  and,  but  far  the  seasonable 
attraction  of  plunder,  might  have  prevented  his  escape 
from  the  great  danger  by  which  he  was  encompassed. 
Every  German  who  could  be  seized  was  ruthlessly  put 
to  the  sword ;  the  Emperor  himself,  nearly  surprised  in 
bed,  sprang  on  his  saddle,  and  fought  like  a  common 
man  at  arms,  till  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he 
was  wounded  in  the  face.  The  Count  of  Milan  observing 
his  peril,  dismounted, and  offering  his  owu  horse,  scarcely 
saw  his  Prince  in  safety  before  he  was  himself  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  infuriated  rabble.*  A  reinforcement  from 
the  camp  enabled  Henry  to  inflict  signal  vengeance  upon 
the  Citixens ;  and  having  razed  part  of  their  walls,  he 
took  up  a  secure  position  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  carry- 
ing with  him  his  prisoners. 

Three  months'  rigorotisconflnemenl,  and  menaces  of  yet 
more  extreme  proceedings  if  opposition  were  continued, 
induced  Pascal  to  accede  to  a  yet  further  surrender  than 
had  been  proposed  before.  Bv  his  own  signature  and 
that  of  sixteen  of  his  principal  Clergy,  he  granted  to 
Henry  the  right  of  Investiture  in  his  own  dominions, 
with  a  single  proviso  against  Simony.  He  solemnly 
promised  also  never  to  excommunicate  him  ;  and  at  the 
especial  request  of  the  Hypocrite,  he  at  length  accorded 
the  riles  of  Christian  Burial  to  the  deceased  Empenir, 
whose  life  himself,  jointly  with  his  petitioner,  had  embit- 
tered and  hastened  to  its  close. t  Immediately  on  tlte 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty.  Henry  reentered  Home,  was 
crowned  by  the  hands  «if  Pascal,  and  before  purling 
shared  with  him  a  consecrated  Wafer,  broken  with  this 
solemn  adjnration  :  "  As  one  portion  of  this  Host  is  now 
divided  from  the  other,  so  may  that  one  of  us  twain  w  ho 
shall  violate  this  Peace  be  for  ever  divided  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ!"* 

The  gates  of  Rome  were  closed  and  guarded  during 
this  ceremony,  so  little  confidence  did  Henry  feel  in  the 
| ie actable  disposition  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  Rite  ctmclnded  than  he  commenced  his  home- 
ward march  to  Germany.  As  he  retired,  the  boldness 
of  the  discontented  Prelates  increased,  and  they  loudly 
demanded  from  Pascal  a  disavowal  of  his  recent  Treaty. 
In  a  Council  which  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  summon 
at  the  Latcran  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  he 
was  abandoned  by  thcCardinats  whose  signatures,  jointly 
with  his  own,  had  attested  the  document  which  procured 
them  liberty  ;  and  which  they  now  concurred  with  their 
indignant  Brethren  in  rejecting.  Pascal  was  of  firmer 
and  sincerer  temper,  and  deaf  to  every  solicitation  of 
his  Clergy,  he  steadily  adhered  to  his  promise.  He  could 
not  prevent,  but  he  would  not  confirm  the  fierce  Edicts 
which  issued  from  this  Council ;  he  took  no  share  in 
the  annulment  of  that  "most  detestable  and  scarcely  to 
be  mentioned  Treaty."  as  the  Cardinals  declared  it  to  be, 
"  w  hieh  was  not  a  privilr pium.bui  a  pravilrgium  extorted 
by  Henry;"  nor  would  he  lend  hissauction  to  their  de- 
nouncement of  the  Emperor  as  one  treacherous,  per- 
jured, and  sacrilegious,  who  after  kissing  the  feel,  mouth, 

•  Muralori,  AnnaU  dTllnha,  ad  ann.  1  111. 
t  The  permission  for  interment  wss  granted  by  Pascal  ui««n 
receiviojr  on  *»w«rance  ths*  lleury  IV.  died  ojh  all,  dt  rm  pmli- 


Id.  Aid. 


iv.  40. 


>  pmli- 
ad  ann. 


and  cheek  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  had  betrayed  hta.  Wit  c_, 
another  Judas ;  and  who  therefore  was  excomtDuakaM  xutl 
anathematized,  and  cat  off  from  the  bosom  of  ||*  w,^J 
Church.    Hitroted  as  might  be  the  opposition  by  shich 
Pascal  bad  hurled  the  miserable  Henry  IV.  fromtbt  ' 
throne,  and  pursued  him  even  to  die  very  grave,  ht  im  1 ' 
still  honest  in  his  prejudices.    It  was  by  no  meaasfor  Ifce 
temporal  wealth  of  his  Church  that  he  had  at  tny  lit*  k 
contended,  but  rather  for  its  independence  from  thai  "* 
which  he  esteemed  a  violation  of  its  spiritual  supre- 
macy.* 

These  idle  censures  little  disconcerted  Henry:  br. 
meantime  he  had  full  employment  in  his  TrsnWlpnx 
dominions.    A  close  alliance  with  England  hid  Ins; 
been  one  of  his  favourite  objects  ;  probably  because  if* 
King  of  France,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  (he 
Pope,  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  Henry  I.  his  Vis- 
sal  in  Normandy.    Even  in  her  fifth  year.t  Iheirbr. 
he  had  demanded  the  hand  of  Henry's  daughter Msiili. 
iu  her  eighth,  she  was  betrothed  to  him,  and  sr*  t> 
Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  education  •  it 
Language  and  Manners  of  that  Country.   The  nostell*" 
were  celebrated  wheu  the  young  Princess  had  stia*"-^ 
passed  her  twelfth  birthday,  and  she  received  from 
Father  a  rich  portiou  of  1M5.0OJ),  levied  bTstuK^l 
three  shillings  on  every  hyde  of  land  in  England  !  A  In  v . 
agreeable  occupation  was  the  restraint  of  the  Saiomew  \\n 
opposed  to  the  House  of  Franconia,  who  continuw  mi»f 
insurgency  under  their  Duke  Lolhaire,§  and  but  for  the  jj^-' 
opposition  of  Frederic  of  Suabiag  might  have  cutarf- 


•  Voltaire  could  not  be  expect*)  to  resiit  an  opportowrr  of  W- 
ing  wraunw  against  •  Pope.  Pascal,  be  says,  in*  pta  <imI " 
pritun  ou'a  ttntitti  and  again,  AucW  nt  trmv*  pat  smsissi  f 
trt  Cun/iwmr  el  trt  I  J  quit  dant  lout  let  Rvyaumtl  ^MTIW1  ■ 
eondrtcrndanrr  pour  Henry  V.  Ann.  de  t  Emptr*,  ad  as*.  1111.  Bit 
Voltaire  was  not  in  the  habit  of  examining  his  oathorttss  oWlj, 
sod  two  witters  of  our  own  tins*,  upon  whom  impbcA  njeBfcsR 
may  be  placed,  have  borne  ample  rrulcaoo  to  Pascals  u>H««l;- 
//  tlo.t  reiigiw  dr  tumor  f<»  la  M.  tie  Sismondi's  obssreanss  » 
relating  ilir  proceeding*  uf  tikis  Council  of  Lateran.  ( Hf. 

eh.  iii  )  Mr.  Uollain  alio  describes  him  as  "  rouaeieiit>o<ii."i «« 
a<  acting  in  the  dispute  about  Investiture  "  with  steady  W  **» 
terested  prejudice  ;"  pointing  st  tlte  same  time  to  s  Letter  f"»  ■ 
Pope  to  Anselm,  (op.  Schmidt,  i.  3*4.)  "  in  whieh  be  w*SBt  *  "W 
that  ho  tbu'ight  it  bettrr  for  the  Church  to  be  without  ndw,  tt*» 
to  eujoy  them  on  condition  of  doing  humane  to  Laymen."  (•"■— 
Agrt,  il.  4'>.)  Mui.tori,  in  hi*  honest  sad  homely  itj'w.  *»» 
defended  Pascal:  E  un  M  for*  U  4r.ro  lungi  dutlr  h,**** • 
fmr'  trianJi  (Jardma/t  $i  fwro  travail  prrdmt  —rn  ntUtu*f>m'  " 
J'apo,  e  co/  cu/lr/ta  ntta  ^ohx,  ramr  eg*  /«,  t  nti  prnrah  4  w*« 
«om>  alt  al  /urvrr  Trdrtro  i  Pbrporal,  prigumt  t  /««  »»"  *». 
>uiii ;  mm  to  k  avtwra  pralualo  tylin*  clo,  ekt  ora  rufrvam  in 
1'upa.  til  tup. 

f  Wilbelmus  <»>  tinlttcvnvw,  vii.  11. 

*  Voltaire  in  this  UuUiice  aim  has  attacked  the  forts ' 
llutury  without  tuffioeut  KTUunds.    On  priitnd  out  —  ftm*"* 
pour  dol  unr  nmtne  qut  rrttmt  a  rnviron  neuf  cmt  mdk  Utrn  ' 
ling.    Lrt  Nutvnrut  mamjuent  tout  JrjraeMud*  mr  cet  /«*; 

f  Hittoir*  dr  ere  Irmpt  li  m'tol  omr  frop  tomxnl  mm  am—  *»  *«r 
mtutut.  (ut  nip.)  Home,  however,  has  shown  thai  th«  raW*r' 
rests  with  modrrn  writare,  (Bredr,  270.  Tyrrel,  U.  18.2.)  wfc 
leosly  misealcuUte  the  sum  at  £600,000  ;  not  with  Henry  «  »  ^ 
tin^don,  who  states  no  more  than  Iruih. ,l  Five  hydes,  *«0"rt'**,,~7 
made  a  Knight  Fee,  of  which  Ihrre  were  about  60,000  in 
conseqiirntly  near  300,000  hydes  ;  and  at  the  rate  of  three  »b*i^ 
a  hyde,  the  sum  would  amount  to  ±4!S,000  or  £|  !5,000  r* 
sent  money.  See  Kudburne,  p.  257."  ( llitl.  »f  England,  i  »*» 
st  the  end  of  the  volume.)  T*- 

Httdtthnm.  ad  onn.  1 1 10 :  Argmh  dtcrm  *ii//«  swrre*  c->J 
Brr  opulmtut  donavit  rl  rryali  mart  munrra  inigma  itta*^ 
Ordericiis  Vitalia,  x. 

A  The  successor  of  Henry  V.  in  the  Imperial  Crowa. 

||  Father  of  the  r~ 
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the  Imperial  dynasty  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Henry.  The 
Peace  of  Goslar  which  terminated  this  intestine  strug- 
gle,— although  not  till  the  year  1120, — may  be  named 
as  the  epoch  at  which  the  House  of  Guelph  gave  most 
distinct  manifestations  of  its  rapid  ascendency. 

While  engaged  in  these  domestic  troubles,  the  Em- 
peror was  again  summoned  to  Italy,  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  Great  Countess  Matilda;*  by  whose  bequest  to 
the  Holy  See  it  seemed  as  if  his  Crown  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  rich  Feudal  reversion  of  her  Fiefs,  bis 
Family  of  the  heritage  of  her  personal  property.  Her 
right  over  the  latter  was  not  disputed,  but  her  Fiefs  and 
territories  were  declared  unalienable;  and  Henry  having 
forcibly  occupied  them  proceeded  to  Home.  Pascal  re- 
tired at  his  approach ;  and  the  year  following  terminated 
the  career  of  a  Pope  who  possessed  many  qualities  better 
adapted  to  less  unquiet  times.  The  successor  elected 
by  the  Cardinals  under  the  title  of  Gelasius  II.  refused 
all  compromise  with  the  Emperor  ;  and  Henry  accord- 
ingly, occupying  Rome,  raised  Burdino,  Archbishop  of 
Braganza,t  to  the  Holy  See  by  his  own  single  authority, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  reclamations  of  the  Clergy,  in- 
augurated him  as  Gregory  VIII. 

The  Pisans,  whose  great  maritime  strength  had  been 
displayed  on  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  at  the  conquest 
of  Majorca,  as  well  as  in  sweeping  their  neighbouring 
seas  of  the  Infidels,  afforded  refuge  to  Gelasius  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican;  and  the  gratitude  which 
the  Pope  exhibited  in  return  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
a  long  and  sanguinary  War  against  those  whose  kind- 
ness he  intended  to  repay.  It  was  not  without  the  bit- 
terest jealousy  that  the  Genoese  beheld  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  great  rival,  when  the  Holy  Father  declared 
the  Bishop  of  Corsica  to  be  Suffrairan  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Pisa ;  an  honour  received  with  unbounded  demon- 
strations of  joy  by  those  upon  whom  it  was  conferred. 
War  was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  fourteen  years 
of  active  and  desolating  hostility  followed  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  Pope  ;  yet  strange  to  say,  the  Commerce  of 
K*h  States, — whose  success  and  whose  sufferings  during 
this  contest  were  nearly  equal, — appeared  to  derive  in- 
crease of  vigour  from  every  fresh  vessel  which  was  sunk, 
every  town  which  was  pillaged,  and  every  citizen  who 
was  slain.  It  was  not  till  Innocent  II.,  flying  like  Ge- 
lasius from  Home,  and  finding  similar  asylum  in  Pisa, 
in  1133,  employed  his  mediation,  that  Peace  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  then  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  Holy  Father  to  equalize  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  rivals,  by  elevating  the  See  of  Genoa  into  an  Arch- 
bishopric independent  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Milan. 

The  Schism  in  the  Popedom  endured  for  more  than  two 
years,  till  on  the  death  of  Gelasius  in  France,  the  vacant 
Tiara  was  bestowed  on  a  Pontiff"  of  greater  energy ;  and 
Calixtus  II.  hastening  to  his  Capital,  established  himself 
firmly  in  power,  and  secured  the  person  of  his  rival.  Bur- 
dino was  captured  at  Sutri,  clothed  in  raw  and  bleeding 
skins  just  stripped  from  slaughtered  goats;  mounted  with 

•  July  24, 1115. 

f  He  i«  spoken  of  but  rudely  by  the  Chronicler  Hmricut  In- 
peralor  urbrm  ingreitut  Bettiam  quondam  nomine  Burdmum  taper 
tnlrutit,  are  the  words  of  Gerhohua,  cap.  22.  Th*  .  (».-./«  of  Hit- 
detheim  notice  that  Calixtus  excommunicated  Imperatorem  cum 
J.I  J.'  A-ic  emim  nomine  owm  ipte  tabilitail  roralat  eil.  Ad  ana. 
1118.  Prim*  Diaconut  speaks  of  Maurthut  ACretiarcka,  fir.  SH.) 
and  Conradus  UrsjiergeiMis  of  Ptrudopapa  BurJinut,  p.  277.  The 
Chronicler  of  Mamrigiii,  although  he  calls  him  Antiuope,  very  ho- 
nmtly  admits  him  to  have  bran  litteratmm,  et  nnn/'ia,  tt  ttoquenlcm 
uirum.  (Ap.  Hut.  del  Gautti,  XII  ) 
VOL.  XI. 
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his  face  to  the  tail  of  a  camel,  between  the  crookedness  of  Germany 
which  animal,  and  the  crooked  practices  of  the  "Antichrist  "n:1  ':-  > 
who  bestrode  it,"  the  Abbe  Suger,  whom  we  are  following, 
takes  especial  pains  to  note  the  analogy ;"  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  this  ignominious  guise  ;  and  then 
committed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  As  a  monument 
also  of  his  degradation,  he  was  painted  in  one  of  the 
Halls  of  the  Vatican  trampled  under  foot  by  Calixtus. 

The  overthrow  of  this  competitor  freed  the  new 
Pope  from  his  chief  apprehension ;  and  when  Henry, 
wearied  with  a  dispute  which  appeared  endless,  forbore 
from  naming  a  successor  to  Burdino,  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  negotiate.  Calixtus  met  the  proposal  with 
frankness.    The  Papal  Legates  were  accordingly  invited  () 
to  a  solemn  Diet  at  Worms,  and  in  that  Assembly  the  wurTna 
long-continued  struggle  concerning  Investitures  was 
terminated  by  a  Concordat,  in  which,  although  each 
party  appeared  to  recede  from  the  high  pretensions  once 
advanced,  the  triumph  and  the  benefit  substantially  be- 
longed to  Rome.t    The  Emperor  renounced  for  ever . 
his  right  of  investing  Bishops  by  the  Ring  and  Crosier,  tion'of"the 
and  accorded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Chapters  full  liberty  dispute 
of  election  on  vacancies  :  the  Pope  conceded,  on  tbe  eoneernlnjr 
other  hand,  that  these  elections  should  be  made  in  tbe  *ave*iturej. 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his  Commissaries,  and 
that  the  Ecclesiastics  should  receive  their  temporalities 
by  the  Sceptre.    That  entire  independence  on  Feudal 
obligation  which  had  been  the  object  of  Hildebrand 
certainly  was  not  gained ;  nevertheless,  as  the  Prelates 
when  they  now  offered  themselves  to  the  Sceptre  for 
their  Fiefs,  would  be  fully  possessed  of  their  Episcopal 
character,  and  already  invested  with  the  Ring  and  Cro- 
sier, there  must  be  no  small  boldness  in  the  Sovereign 
who  should  venture  to  deny  temporal  rights  to  those 
whom  the  Spiritual  authorities  bud  fully  recognised, 

The  inglorious  expedition  against  Louis  le  Gro«, 
which  we  have  already  uoliced  in  our  Annals  of 
Fkam:k,{  is  the  sole  remaining  transaction  worthy  of 
record  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.    He  languished  Death  of 
for  some  months  under  a  painful,  and  in  his  lime  a  hgpe-  "' l,;  >  »< 
less  disease,  the  druguncului,  in  which  the  ulcer  caused     *•  " 
by  a  flesh-worm  daily  enlarges  till  life  is  tediously  ex-  ll-J- 
hausted ;  and  he  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  twenty-second  of 

*  Tortuoto  animal  t  Cameto  tortuawum  Antipapam,  imme  Anti- 
cArittum,  crudit  el  tanguinnlenlit  prllikui  ciprinit  amictum,  tram- 
imwi  tuperpotuerunt.  Vita  Lad.  Grotti,  47.  7Wm»rrr»iM  might 
signify  that  he  sras  thrown  across  the  Camel  like  a  sack,  but  wa 
render  it  "with  hi*  face  to  the  tail,"  on  the  authority  of  the  Grande* 
CAroniquet  de  France,  (id.  179.)  in  which  the  writer,  who  evidently 
borrows  his  account  from  Suger,  expresses  h;ru«t-if,  le  firent  sonar  le 
ail  deter*  As  roae. 

f  Mnl  I  urn,  Middle  Age*,  it  51.  Hoe  modo  Pax  inter  Papam  et 
hnperalarrm,  ted  magna  Imperii  detriments',  conttituta  eti ;  urque 
Henrieu*  Puntificibut  parnai  dedU  imptelatu  adrertut  PaJrem.  Mil. 
thic.  TAcat.  Hint.  918.  The  Benedictine  writer  in  L'Arl  de  vfnfer 
le*  Date*  has  taken  a  widrly  different  view  of  the  close  of  this  great 
struggle.  As  the  passage  is  curious  from  its  mistaken  reasoning, 
we  subjoin  it.  Par  of  Tratlt  fEmpereur  renemet  a  fumgr  que  let 
pridtcetteurt  l*i  aveneni  Iramwiu  de  donner  let  JnveitUurri  par  la 
erotte  et  fannecu,  et  le  Pape  lui  permet  de  let  conferee  par  le 
leeptre  ou  one  ample  verge,  comme  faituenl  le*  Roil  de  France  et 
of  Angleterre  ;  c'eit  a  dire  qu'aa  lieu  tTun  baton  reeoarif  il  lui  per- 
mit d~a*er  it  idn  baton  droit  pour  cetle  ctrimome.  Folia  done  ml 
aboatil  cetle  longae  et  fameuie  quereifr  qui  cauta  lant  de  ravmgei, 
fU  reptmdre  tant  de  tang,  enfania  tanl  de  crimet,  et  fttrit  igalemeni 
la  tainleU  du  Surge  Apottolique  el  la  Majetti  da  Trine  I  mot  not. 
IJont  ce  denouement  tingulier,  ti  toate  la  ghire  fut  pour  Cathtte,  i 
qui  ton  amour  pour  la  Pair  le  tuggera,  t  avanlage  fut  lout  en  tier 
pour  r Empereur,  qui  ne  perdit  rim  du  fond  de  tet  prt'lentioni,  et 
dimeura  autn  matin  del  ilcctioni  qu'il  tttoit  auparavani.  ii,  20. 

t  P.  614. 
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History.    May  without  male  issue,  and  without  toy  fixed  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  succession.' 

With  Henry  V.  terminated  the  direct  line  of  Franco- 
nia,  after  possessing  the  Imperial  Crown  for  exactly  a 
Century.  The  extinction  of  hereditary  claim  restored 
their  full  rights  of  Election  to  tbe  German  Princes ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Mcntx,  wbo  in  the  late  reign  had 
disgracefully  signalized  himself  by  appearing  in  arms 
against  the  Emperor,  and  who  still  avowed  hostility  to 
the  collateral  branches  of  bis  House,  soon  after  the 
Imperial  obsequies,  summoned  a  Diet  at  the  Capital  of 
his  Diocese.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  covered 
with  armed  men,  and  seldom  was  a  prouder  gathering 
beheld  in  Germany.  On  one  side  of  the  river  were 
pitched  the  tents  of  Frederick  of  Hohen-atauflcu,  Duke 
of  Suabia.  a  nephew  of  the  late  Emperor  ;  on  the  other 
those  of  Lothaire,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  Leopold,  Mar- 
quis of  Austria,  his  Brother-in-law ;  and  in  the  joint  train 
of  these  Princes  followed  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand 
soldiers.  A  solemn  Mam  was  celebrated  ;  and  after  an 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Hymu  Vent  Crea- 
tor SpirUtu,  to  direct  their  choice,  a  Committee  of  ten 
Electors  was  set  apart  from  the  four  great  Provinces  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  little  likely  that  the  designs  enter- 
tained upon  the  Crown  by  the  three  Princes  above- 
named  were  concealed  from  the  Body  of  the  Nobles  ; 
yet  when  ll»ey  were  declared  the  most  fitting  aspirants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Frederick  at  first  declined  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Council ;  and  his  competitors,  throwing 
themselves  upon  their  knees  and  shedding  tears  abun- 
dantly, professed  their  un worthiness  of  the  offered  dig- 
nity, and  their  unwillingness  to  sustain  its  burden. 
When  Frederick,  deceived  perhaps  by  this  artifice,  at 
length  presented  himself,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentx  de- 
manded a  solemn  pledge  from  each  of  the  three  Can- 
didates, that  the  two  who  might  happen  to  be  rejected 
would  yield  obedience  to  their  mora  fortunate  rival. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Marquis  of  Austria  readily 
accorded  the  promise,  once  more  renewing  their  feigned 
protestations  of  reluctance  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Suabia,  as 
the  Archbishop  had  foreseen,  declined  any  answer  with- 
out previous  consultation  with  his  friends,  and  hastily 
KJertioa  of  withdrew.  On  the  following  day,  the  sitting  was  re- 
l^thawell.  t)ewed  jn  hig  absence  .  ttnd  lhere  ran  ^  ,iK|e  doub,  (h4t 

by  preconcerted  arrangement,  a  cry  of  *'  Lothaire ! 
Lothaire  !"  was  raised  in  the  Camp.  The  Duke  of 
Saxony  was  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  troops,  and 
borne  through  their  ranks  with  deafening  shouts  ;  and 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  the  Archbishop,  this 

*  He  died,  says  Vottaire,  and  not  perhaps  with  too  great  eanstieity, 
•w  la  rtpulaium  if*n  fU,  dhuttmri,  <TiM  kypoente  mm  Rr/itpm, 
fun  vouin  inqmrl,  H  ofm  mmnai  mtltrr.  /fa  MOW*  4*  t Empire, 
ad  unit.  By  Matilda  he  had  ous  daughter  Christina,  married  to 
I  di»la>is  of  Poland.  She  was  a  woman  of  fiery  and  impetuous 
lumper,  not  much  beloved  by  the  people  among  whom  aba  had 
settled,  ir  we  may  trust  the  description  of  the  Chronicler ;  sh/it&i, 
aearw,  et  am&itiata  mufier,  rl  yutr  /V/onos  wish  Ml  porcarvm  hn 
hab~i>ttt,  nee  rvt  oil  mimitmvm,  m*  vix  ad  en*irprr/wwi  mum**  n.imutf. 
Martiou*  Cromerus,  de  Keh.  Polo*,*,  lib.  vi.  p.  138.  A  savage 
instance  of  bar  indulgence  in  revenge  ia  mentioned  by  tbe  same 
writer,  p.  141.  A  Nobis  (  Print  Danm*-  Comet  Srrinmmtit,  aa  be 
is  termed.)  had  awakened  her  husband's  jealousy,  br  an  incautious, 
and  probably  a  sportive  remark  concerning  one  of  her  attendants  ; 
and  Christina  discovering  the  author,  persuaded  Udislaua,  notwith- 
standing along  familiarity  subsisting  between  them,  to  pluck  out  tbe 
tongue  and  eyes  of  his  friend.  Yet  so  great  wan  the  sufrervr's  piety, 
that  he  afterwards  recovered  both  speech  m»d  »i^ht,  "  ml  Jirtmt  mom- 
nuiti."  Christina,  in  the  end,  kindled  a  Civil  war  between  bet  husband 
and  his  brothers,  which  terminated  ia  the  flight  of  L'disLaus  and  the 


tumultuary  election  was  in  the  end  recognised  by  the  Geu-; 
Prince*.* 

After  a  contest  thus  maintained  between  parties  nearly 


equal  in  power.  Civil  war  was  an  inevitable  resuk,  sad  Fr* 


Alsace,  in  which  Frederick  hiul  lnrp: 
tint  scene  of  hostilities.    On  the 
Conrad 


ur, 


lift 


ofhnbnlher 

 x   ;,i  "I 

renewed  wild    t  , 
greater  activity;  Lothaire  was  compelled  to  raise  ik  ,jjjv 
siege  of  Nuremburg,  which  he  had  invested;  and  Coo- 
rad,  elated  by  this  success,  assumed  tJie  title  of  Sine,  at  Fnaaal 
Spire,  and  passed  into  Italy  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  *ma>i 
the  attachment  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lorn- j^'1 
bards.    Distinguished  success  awaited  him  at  Milan,  in 
which  Capital,  and  at  Monxa  also,  he  celebrated  bis 
Coronation;  but  the  Pope,  Honoring  II.,  refuted  bis 
sanction  ;  the  other  chief  Cities  of  Lombardy 
the  cause  of  Lothaire ;  tbe  Pretender  was  ex< 
calcd,  and  tunable  to  procure  supplies  either  of  met  or 
money,  after  lingering  nearly  three  years  in  martini, 
he  withdrew  to  Germany  on  intelligence  that  Lotkatr 
was  preparing  to  traverse  the  Alps.   The  force,  hptnttr.  *, ; 
which  accompanied  Lothaire  was  too  weak  to  excites*  lift 
alarm  ;t  and  so  little  confidence  had  be  in  his  os art 
sources,  that  he  made  a  considerable  circuit  in  ordtsk 
avoid  the  risk  of  opposition  which  he  might  eocfliiaitr 
if  he  entered  Milan.    Rome,  to  which  he  hastened, «* 
at  that  time  agitated  by  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
Popedom,  on  the  death  of  Hon ori us  ;  and  the  Emprrw, 
having  snatched  rather  than  received  bis  Crown  fruro  In- 
nocent 1 1.,  J  whose  pretensions  he  favoured,  ami  who, da-  Cm* 
possessed  of  the  Vatican  by  his  competitor,  was  wii 
pel  led  to  perform  tbe  imperfect  ceremony  in  Sl  John 
Lateran,  speedily  returned  to  Germany.    Feeble  *» 
were  the-  powers  of  Lothaire,  those  of  tbe  Brother*  ot 
Franconia  were  still  more  feeble,  and  when  (Jim,  that 
chief  hope,  had  fallen,  they  sought  Peace  by  submis- 
sion.   The  superiority  of  the  Emperor  is  attested  by 
the  humiliation  to  which  Frederick  was  reduced ;  for  it 
was  not  till  he  had  secured  tbe  mediatorial  offices  of  the 
Empress  that  he  ventured  to  approach  the  Impenu^^ 
presence,  and,  even  then,  he  stood  barefooted  before  lu*^  ^ 
conqueror.§  Conrad  effected  his  reconciUation,  not  toof  t , 
afterwards,  upon  renouncing  the  Kingly  title;  and**  \\% 
a  pledge  of  sincere  conftdence  in  his  fidelity,  Lothaire 
intrusted  him  with  a  high  command  in  a  fresh  expedi- 
tion, which  he  was  meditating  into  Italy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  objects  of  this  expedition  Brae* 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps  dunsr. 
the  last  few  years.    By  the  death  of  William  Guisard.  " 
without  children,  in  1 127,  the  whole  of  the  great  coo-  4, 
quests  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  were  anitei  0, 
in  the  person  of  his  Cousin  Roger,  second  Count  d 
Sicily,  who,  together  with  that  Island,  now  swajtf 
Apuglia  and  Calabria.    Tbe  increased  extent  of  to 
dominions  kindted  in  this 


.**U 
.111* 

II 

is 


•  This  curious  narrative  of  Lothain't  etectioa  is  ronstrurtW  ty 
Struvius  on  numerous  authorities,  most  of  which  he  ales.  i.  8*. 

t  It  did  not  esceed  two  thousand  men,  according  to  the  CAnsiiA 
of  Falco  of  Berseventum,  p.  115. 

I  It  waa  from  an  oath  administered  by  lunoceat  tu  Leti*" 
herora  his  Coronation,  that  the  Popes  affected  to  call  the  Kbit"-  1 
Fief  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Great  offence  was  given  in  (iermur ' 
Pietnre  which  waa  placed  in  the  Lateran  repnrsentm|r,  I.uthsm  i' 
the  PonlitI  '*  ffet,  and  lutonbed  with  the  following  di*tjch7 
Her  ventl  ante  farrt,  Jmrums  prims  ur&u  hun&rn, 
Pmt  homo  fit  Puptr,  tumtf'/uv  t/jji/r  OrrvMam  ; 

in  which  lines  Aoaso  is  to  he  translated  rxssa/. 

Smn.ad  am%.  1134. 
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u  *  lry.  lor  a  loftier  title  than  those  of  Count  and  Duke  ;  and  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  it  was  soon  afforded  him  by  the 
distracted  state  of  the  Pontificate.  The  Romans,  fickle 
in  obedience,  were  for  ever  revolting  from  the  weak, 
mixed,  and  ambiguous  authority  of  their  Popes.  H  il- 
debrand  himself,  the  most  vigorous  spirit  which  ever 
occupied  the  Chair  of  the  Apostle,  was  chased  from  his 
Capital  and  died  in  exile.  Among  his  successors,  Pas- 
cal II.  was  involved  in  continued  Civil  war  with  his  sub- 
ject*. Gclasius  II.  was  assailed  before  the  very  altar, 
while  engaged  in  his  sacerdotal  duties,  by  the  brutal  and 
profane  violence  of  a  factious  Baron  ;  and  scarcely  had 
his  enemy,  Cencio  Frangipane,  been  pardoned  for  the 
first  sacrilegious  attack,  before  he  perpetrated  a  second 
with  greater  atrocity.  Dragged  from  the  Temple,  severely 
wounded,  fettered,  and  exposed  to  scorn  in  the  public 
streets,  Gelasius,  when  rescued,  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  short  reign  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  tumult. 
On  the  death  of  Honorius  II.  in  1130,  a  portion  of  the 
Electors  was  bribed  by  the  largesses  of  a  rich  Family, 
the  Leoni,  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Frawripani,  and 
reputed  to  be  of  Jewish  extraction;  and  a  kinsman  of 
that  House,  when  nominated  to  the  vacant  Pontificate, 
assumed  the  title  of  Anacletus.-  A  Cardinal  of  inferior 
birth  was  at  the  same  time  elected  by  otliers  under  the 
style  of  Innocent  II.  The  supporters  of  the  former  at 
Rome  were  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than 
those  of  his  rival,  and  Innocent,  compelled  to  flight, 
sought  refuge  in  France.  It  was  rattier,  however,  from 
Lothairv  than  from  Louis  leGros,  too  much  occupied  with 
domestic  cares,  that  Innocent  was  likely  to  receive  aid  ; 
and  that  aid  became  di«ubly  necessary  when  Roger  of 
Sicily  espoused  the  Interests  of  his  competitor.  To 
Anacletus,  the  friendship  of  a  Prince  so  immediately  his 
neighbour,  and  so  abundantly  furnished  with  means  of 
•ffording  protection,  was  worth  purchasing  by  almost  any 
concession ;  and  by  gratifying  the  ambition  of  his  ally, 
when  he  invested  him  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  Ca- 
K'us  ofu*  l*bria,  and  Apuglia.t  lie  appeared  to  confirm  his  own 
IrvStcum.  stability  on  the  Papal  throne. J  Emboldened  by  pro- 
mises of  active  support  which  he  had  received  from  Lo- 
thaire.  Innocent,  however,  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 
securing  himself  in  the  Lateran,  thought  lo  await  the 
march  of  his  ally.  Meanwhile,  the  space  between  that  Pa- 
lace and  the  Vatican  was  contested  sword  in  hand  by  the 
two  spiritual  opponents  ;  and  some  of  the  choicest  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome  suffered  from  the  blind  fury 
by  which  they  were  attacked  when  converted  into  fort- 
resses. The  brickwork  erected  during  these  contests 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  defences  raised  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  marble  gateway  of  Janus  still  deforms  its  re- 
mains ;§  and  the  Triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  of 
Constantine  are  believed  to  have  been  equally  misem- 
ployed. It  was  at  that  time,  when  the  Normans  gar- 
risoned almost  all  the  Churches,  nnd  amongst  them  St. 
Peter's,  that  Lothairc  solemnized  his  Coronation,  and 
withdrew  from  Rome  without  ability  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  Innocent. 


•  Barnnms,  «rf  ml   Stmvius,  i.  .IfiO. 

4/  t tt  ..N't  in  Rrgm  Steth<r,  ti  Culaknte,  tt  Ajmlter,  a\t.  Bit/  a 
Anadrti. 

*  The  right  of  Anacletus  to  bestow  the  Investiture  was  no  let* 
emptily  founded  than  that  uf  Lira  IX.  when  he  made  a  simi'ar 
grant  tu  Robert  Ouiaeanl  after  the  Battle  of  CiritelU.  See  eh.  Uix. 
p.  MS. 

<S  Montfaueon,  Dtariom  liaticum,  p.  186.  Venutt,  Homo,  i.  p.  5, 
Burton,  Anliy mtm  «/  Itumr,  p.  MO.  1.1821.) 


ft^erU. 

•-.Vn1. 


During  the  few  succeeding  years,  Roger  Guiscard  pur- 
sued an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  victory  ;  he  sub- 
dued his  own  refractory  Vassals  ;  he  conquered  Amalfi  ; 
chased  from  Capua  its  hereditary  Prince,  Robert  ;  and 
made  large  preparations  for  the  investment  of  Naples. 
That  siege,  the  most  important  operation  which  he  had 
yet  attempted,  demanded  the  assemblage  of  his  entire 
force;  and  Amalfi,  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  garrison, 
was  exposed  to  a  roup  d<-  main  from  the  Pisans,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent  A  small  arma- 
ment, not  amounting  to  fifty  vessels,  entered  the  Port 
and  pillaged  the  City  ;  an  event  which,  however  trifling 
in  itself,  will  ever  preserve  its  place  in  Historical  re- 
membrance from  the  discovery  which  is  then  believed  to 
have  occurred,  of  the  lost  Pandects  of  Justinian.  The 
victors  were  intercepted  before  they  could  make  good 
their  retreat ;  but  they  succeeded  in  bearing  off  that 
most  valuable  portion  of  their  spoil ;  which  till  the 
chance  of  War  transferred  it  to  Florence,  where  it  still 
remains  was  during  nearly  three  Centuries  the  proudest 
boast  of  the  Pisan  Capital.* 

The  news  of  these  successes  of  the  Normans  was  far 
from  being  gratclul  to  the  ears  of  Lothaire  ;  for  the 

*  Tne  History  of  the  Pandects  is  exhausted  by  Brcncnianu  io 
hit  moot  h  arneil  am]  mutt  entertaining  volume,  {//it/.  Fan<ttcturum,) 
the  fruit  of  ten  years'  labour,  nniler  the  patronage  of  George  L  Their 
discovery  at  Amalti  was  noticed  fur  the  fmt  time  in  1M1,  by  LudWieus 
of  Bologna,  on  the  authority  uf  an  anonymous  Pisan  Chronicle 
without  date.  Nevertheless,  liieucuunn,  after  dose  examination, 
is  well  inclined  to  admit  that  the  account  is  true,  and  it  is  certain 
that  so  early  a*  the  XlVth  Century  the  MS.  sc.  consulted  at  Pisa 
by  Bartolua.  Brrncmann  plainly  establishes  that  it  must  have  Iwen 
during  tins  chance  assault  in  1  Kli,  not  during  the  much  mure  rm 
portant  occupation  and  plunder  uf  Amalti  two  years  afterwards,  that 
the  Pisans  obtained  this  treasure.  Uu  words  are  pointed.  Almost 
all  authors,  he  observes,  confound  prmrtm  Aiunorvm  rsftdtttunrm 
in  Amal/lm,  qwt  coram  tt  mero  ruse  ttactpta.  odrannt  mimti  n  in 
ttt,  am  td  if  nam  tolum  dttnbut  ammt  pntl  mni/m  n/iparnlu  ftrmnl, 
prtrttnte  tt  tncUantt  iMkano.  Qum  tt  pJtruoptt  nun  nut  ftatttritt- 
rtm  txftiittiontm  vutttur  inmattniit.  (Lib.  i.  c.  7.  p.  3G.)  It  il  Dot 
a  Utile  remarkable  that  Gibbou,  who  in  no  less  than  five  notes  refers 
very  copiously  to  Brencmann,  has  altogether  overlooked  this  pas- 
sage, and  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  attributing  the  <H«- 
covery  of  the  Pandects  to  the  year  11.37.  .  Ch.  zliv.  vol  vhi.  p.  44.) 
Brencmann  altogetlier  discredits  the  received  belief  that  the  Pisans 
retained  their  booty  by  the  permission  of  Lutliaire,  who  by  the 
assistance  of  this  MS.  is  said  to  have  revived  the  study  of  Roman 
Jurisprudence  in  Germany.  If  the  precious  roll  had  Wen  capturvd 
in  the  arena*/  attack  on  Amalti,  lite  Emperor,  who  was  then  in  Italy, 
and  near  the  spot,  might  have  interfered  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  in  tier- 
mauy,  and  probably  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  fact.  M.  de 
Sismondi,  without  commenting  on  the  matter,  has  adopted  the  cor- 
rect date.  C  ftrp.  It.  i.  297.)  The  Florentine*  captured  Pisa  in  1 406, 
and  fire  y  ears  afterwards  conveyed  the  Pandects  to  their  own  Crty, 
where  they  stdl  exist,  and  whrre  they  used  tu  be  exhibited  by  torch- 
light in  the  presence  of  twu  Magistrates  and  twu  Cistercian  Monks ; 
all  persons  being  uncnreml  when  ther  were  taken  out  from  their 
rich  casket  and  unrolled  from  their  silken  enters  and  silver  cLasit. 
.Sunt  aultm  is/ir  vofttmtna  kvinttrtro  rttbrn  /loa/ii  artjtnlttM  cAimih/ij 
oma/n,  says  Laurence  Theodore  Gronuvius,  i  tJtdimttoaJ  Kmrndn- 
li  n't  Pamd'ctnmm.)  who  had  three  or  four  months'  clow  access  to 
them  under  the  inflection  of  Maglialieccbi.  The  MS.  was  long 
believed  by  many  authorities,  and  among  them  by  not  less  a  scholar 
than  Poliu'an,  to  tie  an  original  of  the  time  of  Justinian  himself. 
Brencmann  refutes  this  opinion,  Imt  nevertheless  assigns  a  date  as 
earli,  as  the  Vlth  Century.  Here  again  Gibbon  sa)s  "  tliv  early 
part  of  the  Vllth."  Mr.  Hallam  is  mure  sceptical  than  must  uf  his 
nrrdt-crsion  concerning  the  Invention  ul  the  Pandects.  "  The  tact," 
he  says,  '•  though  nnt  improluble,  seems  nut  to  rest  un  sufficient 
evidence."  (.itidd/t  Agrt,  n  5fj  I.)  Gibbon  dors  not  refuse  belief; 
for  although  lie  points  out  that  the  story  was  uukuuwu  in  the  Xlth 
Century,  and  that  it  has  been  both  embellished  and  suspected,  ha 
nevertheless  admits  that  it  "  i>  not  destitute  of  muck  internal  pro- 
bability." The  lid  Chapter  of  the  Xlth  Bouk  of  Giauuuua 
abounds  with  Learning  on  the  Pandects. 
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King  of  Sicily,  encouraged  by  his  subjugation  of  nearly  a 
third  of  Italy,  might  ere  long  affect  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  whole  Peninsula ;  and  the  slender  authority  still  re- 
maining to  the  Empire  beyond  the  Alps  might  be  entirely 
away.  These  fears,  which  could  not  bot  arise 
ily,  were  encouraged  by  Robert,  the  exiled 
ince  of  Capua,  who  solicited  aid  in  the  German 
Court ;  and  additional  reasons  for  interference  were 
prompted  by  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard,  who  reminded 
Lothaire  of  his  former  engagements  with  Innocent, 
and  exhibited  the  wrongs  of  that  still  unthroned  Pontiff 
as  the  general  concern  of  every  true  soldier  of  Christ. 
Urged  by  these  powerful  motives,  the  Emperor  resolved 
to  make  a  second  descent  upon  Italy ;  and  the  army 
which  he  levied  was  now  proportionate  to  the  great 
object  of  his  expedition.  But  his  progress  was  slow ; 
many  months  were  consumed  in  Lombard  v,  while  he 
adjusted  the  disputes  submitted  to  his  arbitration  by  the 
conflicting  Cities  ;  and  Anacletus  was  to  be  chased  from 
Rome  before  the  Germans  could  undertake  the  relief  of 
Hm.ue-  Naples.  At  length,  when  famine  had  driven  the  en- 
case*, hausted  garrison  of  that  City  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
suffering,  their  constancy  was  rewarded  by  the  welcome 
appearance  of  their  deliverers.  As  Lothaire  advanced, 
the  defeated  Normans  everywhere  fled  before  his  arms; 
and  the  continental  dominions  of  Roger  melted  away, 
till  in  the  end  not  a  town  remained  to  him  beyond  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  In  this  short,  but  most'  brilliant 
campaign,  important  services  were  rendered  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  Pisans.  Already,  before  his  arrival  at 
Naples,  entering  its  bay  with  a  victorious  fleet,  they  had 
thrown  temporary  supplies  into  the  starving  City,  and 
then  proceeded  onward  to  a  second  and  most  destructive 
assault  on  Amalfi.  That  City  was  almost  defenceless 
when  the  hostile  armament  approached ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  its  great  wealth,  and  for  the  jealousy  excited  by 
its  maritime  preeminence,  it  might  have  been  occupied 
£ee(Myj  peaceably,  and  have  escaped  unharmed.  Some  show  of 
cajituia  resistance  in  a  fort  by  which  it  was  guarded,  afforded  a 
pretext  for  violence  and  rapine  ;  and  the  treasures  of  its 
fifty  thousand  opulent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  became 
the  prey  of  a  lawless  soldiery.  The  blow  was  never  re- 
covered ;  and  that  State,  the  Parent  of  Modern  Com- 
merce, whose  Factories  at  one  time  accumulated  riches 
in  every  Port  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  continued 
•rraduallyto  deteriorate;  till  in  the  commencement  of  the 
XVIth  Cent  ury,  her  population  had  dwindled  below 
one  thousand  Fishermen,  little  capable  of  even  repairing 
the  Cathedral,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Palaces,  the  remains 
of  which  testified  her  former  magnificence.* 

It  remained  that  the  territory  conquered  from  the 
Normans  sbontd  be  bestowed  upon  some.new  master. 
In  their  choice  of  a  Duke  of  Apuglia,  no  difference  arose 
l>etwecn  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  ;  and  Rainulf,  Count 
of  Avellino,  a  brother-in-law  of  Roger,  who  had  bitterly 
opposed  him  on  account  of  family  disagreements,!  wm 
selected  by  both  the  Feudal  Lords  as  a  fit  tenant  of 
their  Fief.    But  so  knotty  was  the  question  of  Investi- 
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*  Araalfi  it  the  birthplace  of  Flavio  Gioja,  th«  inventor  or  the 
improver  of  the  Mariner'*  com|Mnt  in  the  early  half  of  the  XlVth 
Century  ;  Hid  also  of  the  lulrenturtnia  FikhrrroJUi  Ma**anielUi,  who, 
«  1647,  afforded  aa  example  of  one  of  thoas  linage  antic*  which 
an  exhibited  faerie*  vtfmrt  /Wanes  jtari. 

t  Roger  protected  hit  lister  with  whom  Rainulf  had  qoamlled 
and  parted ;  and  in  eonsenueoee  he  dripped  the  Coont  of  hi*  tern- 
,0™,  -»»B*I7  nuinlated  one  of  hie  brothers,  who  had 

oHeruled  him  by  wm  incaiititma  ipreehes,  deyrivinir  him  both  of 
Oianaooe,  xi.  1. 


ture,  so  important  was  it  Considered  to  determine  from  Geir, 
whose  hands  that  Prince  should  receive  the  symlnU  0/ 
his  autliority,  that  not  less  than  thirty  days  were  oerepied 
in  the  discussion ;  and  the  controversy  was  at  I&h  la- 
minated by  "  the  mercy  of  heaven,"  which  soggtKeri  ■ 
wise  compromise  between  the  disputants;  so  thai  aim 
the  Goofanon  was  presented  to  their  joint  Vassal,  L«. 
thaire  grasped  one  end  of  it 
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handled  by  Innocent.*    Before  the  dose  of  the  year,  Dnti if 
the  confederacy  was  dissolved  by  mutual  jealousy;  tea  h&e\% 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  in  a  wretched  but  ia  lat1^3 
village  of  Breduwan,  among  the  Trentiue  Alps,  ts  be 
crossed  them  on  his  return  home,  onee  again  cbangrc! 
the  fortunes  of  Southern  Italy.    Few  Sovereign  d 
Germany  have  left  behind  them  a  fairer  reputation  it»& 
Lothaire  ;  prompt,  bold,  and  courageous,  be  was  sewr- 
ttieless  a  lover  of  Peace;  hia  charity  and  devntinsw 
the  theme  of  Ecclesiastical  praise ;  and  one  who  sa> 
himself  no  mean  Chronicler  of  his  times,  has  recwrk 
his  master  as  a  lover  and  a  student  ol  Hislory.t 

The  two  chief  enemies  of  Roger,  hia  brother***  Vs»»- 
Rainulf,  and  Robert  of  Capua,  who  had  brought  em 
upon  him  the  German  invasion,  were  aow  fully  ananas  J?" 
of  hia  continental  dominions.    But  the  departure  dhT 
Emperor,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  allies,  permitted  lie 
King  of  Sicily  to  take  tbe  6eH  with  an  army,  wtiks  bo 
foes,  unsupported  by  foreign  ant,  were  wholly  locrni 
petent  to  resist.    The  greater  part  of  Apnglia  wm  *> 
covered  by  him  before  the  close  of  the  year,  snake  DbH 
crossed  to  Sidly  in  the  Winter  to  make  preparation  far  l-m--*> 
a  yet  more  successful  campaign.    Before  his  return,  lor '' 
Antipope,  Anacletus,  was  no  more ;  and  the  exerts** at 
St.  Bernard  so  far  prevailed  with  the  lection  which  hat 
supported  him,  that  although  a  puppet  was  st  fir* 
elected  under  the  name  of  Victor  IV.,  both  thai  short- 
lived Pope  and  the  Cardinals  to  whom  be  owed  ehrt- 
tkm,  speedily  tendered  submission  to  Innocent.;  Tto 
terminated  one  of  the  many  unseemly  Schisms  by  ssirt 
the  pretended  Unity  of  the  See  of  Rome  has  bees  dis- 
tracted.   Elated,  doubtless,  by  this  first  stable  oottSm- 
tion  in  power,  and  not  deterred  by  an  unexpected  l«* 
in  the  death  of  Duke  Rainulf,  Innocent,  early  in  the  oat 
Summer,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  LeolX-. 
and  headed  his  own  troops  with  similar  ill  (attune 
Compelled  to  break  np  the  siege  of  the  Castle  ot"(i«i-' 
luccio,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  hasty  retreat;  sad  ^ 
was  hrought  to  the  camp  of  Roger,  not,  as  it  attn*. 
without  some  personal 


- 


•  Drrmi  firrtdt  ettwmtiA  are  the  tronla  employed  by  the  Car* 
airier  Fulco  of  Beneeentiun  in  relating  the  dene  of  tho  ajuabt* 
Sua  also  Otto  Fri«ingeu<ix.  lib.  eii.  can.  20. 

t  The  word*  of  Petrus  Diaconus  of  Oitia,  who  rwvhli  this  ti* 
of  I^th«ir<>,  remind  u»  of  King  Ahaauerut,  and  afi«er 
translated  from  the  Book  of  Burner.  rVeofVas  ,iUm  hipttmmr/m 
Mam  Jam  I  uuoauem,  jiatdmt  oa/e  tr  rcirgi  gwui  Gat*  nnun- 
anrwm  worm*.  (Lib.  ir.  ch.  108.)  "  On  that  night  could  a*  Be 
Kior  steep,  and  he  commanded  to  briojr  the  Book  of  Rerenh  Jt* 
C'hruniclea,  and  they  were  read  he  fore  the  Kinn.1*   fjikrr,  ti  t. 

J  Fatco  Bewtvfitaoue,  Vtla  S,  Bmmr*\  ad  am.  1 13a.  fttru 
Diaconua,  i».  eup.  u/t  altributea  tho  termination  of  the  8eW.  <- 
gold  aeannably  distributed  by  Innocent,  Uiaaoone  hails  u>  «"»• 
injr,  rxculpatioa  from  Simrmy,  even  if  the  latter  ttatenwat  r»ki* 
haa  been  adopted  by  M.  de  raimnondi,  jfey.  U  i.  295.)  be  mi*.  »' 
i  cAe  to  tana,  o/rVyanrfe  altri  amtnm/i  rxrmpA.    xi  3. 

♦  Mm  ar*sa  iaweenc  e  chtprrji.  (Jianoone,  xi  3.  wheat  ir**- 
bona  on  fighting  Popes  well  desetro  extraction.  &n<p*^ 
M/«ftce  ham  •rwtprt  lerwmalr  Ir  tprdiiumi  de'  PonHin  w*r>  • 
awarri  frmojri;  eat  eere  U  frmlla  e4e  Ann  rm^rr  raverav  fas'* 
drpotln  propria  mnnere,  mam  eoraaie, «  e»ua  aV  fitmat 
Momdo,  mlk  tttir  f'*ml>  artmali  mprtrtx  d  r/mt  mamd>  f*r». 
e  vtmr  J*  cenur a  in  eece  d%  ito/a  t  d,  dt  ' 
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actuated  either  by  piety  or  hy  policy,  received  the  holy 
captive  with  distinction  ;  and  Innocent  in  return,  under 
the  influence  cither  of  terror  or  of  gratitude,  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  King's  full  rights  over  all  his  con- 
quests. The  Duke  of  Naples  had  fallen  during  the 
campaign,  and  his  State  was  no  longer  equal  to  resist- 
ance ;  so  that  when  the  Pope  bestowed  upon  the  fortu- 
nate Norman  Sovereign  the  Investiture  of  Sicily,  of 
Apuglia,  and  of  Capua,  (of  which  last  its  ill-fated  Prince 
was  finally  deprived,)  there  was  added  to  this  rich 
grant,  "the  Honour  of  Naples  and  all  its  dependencies."* 
It  may  lie  that  from  some  indistinct  wording  of  this 
Instrument,  Roger  felt  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  make 
essential  innovations  in  the  polity  of  his  new  acquisition  I 
certain  it  is  that  the  Neapolitans  received  from  him  a 
greater  share  of  favour  than  he  extended  to  any  other  of 
his  conquered  subjects,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to 
preserve  all  such  privileges  as  seemed  not  inconsistent 
with  his  Sovereignty.t 

On  the  death  of  Lothaire,  the  German  Diet  assem- 
bled at  Coblentx,  unanimously  elected  Conrad,  Duke 
of  Suabia,  to  the  Crown,  and  thus  transferred  the  dynasty 
to  the  House  of  Hohen-staufFen.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
hostility  to  the  Frencooian  line,  which  had  occasioned 
the  elevation  of  the  late  Emperor,  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  head  of  the  Saxon  Family.  Henry  of  Ba- 
varia, on  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lothaire,  had 
received  Saxony  as  her  portion  ;  and  his  Father-in-law, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  had  transmitted  the  Regalia  to 
his  custody ;  thus  signifying  hia  wiah  aa  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  odious  title  of  the  Proud,  which  History  has 
attached  to  the  name  of  this  Duke  of  Saxony,  sufficiently 
attests  the  motives  which  prompted  his  rejection.  His 
arrogance  during  the  late  Italian  expedition  had  given 
deep  offence  to  his  Brother  Princes ;  and  not  content 
with  his  exclusion  from  the  throne,  they  proceeded,  on 
his  demurring  to  surrender  the  Regalia,  to  put  him  to 
the  Ban  of  the  Empire.  Stripped  of  all  those  mighty 
possessions  which,  as  he  had  once  boasted,  occupied  the 
land  between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the  Strait  of 
Medina  ; J  so  abandoned  by  his  friends  that  four  ser- 
vants comprised  his  entire  retinue,  Henry  retired  to 
Quedlitigburg  ;  and  there  is  little  need  of  attributing  to 
poison,  as  some  have  done,  that  premature  end,  which 
was  more  probably  the  result  of  a  mortally  wounded 
spirit. 

Henry  of  Bavaria  left  one  son  in  the  cradle,  who  bore 
his  own  Baptismal  name,  to  which,  in  after-times,  was 
added  a  far  nobler  epithet  than  that  which  distinguished 
the  Father — the  Lion.  The  interests  of  this  child  were 
espoused  by  his  Family,  and  Ouelf  his  Uncle,  secretly 
assisted  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  took  the  Field  against  Con- 
rad. It  is  from  a  petty  skirmish  in  the  Civil  War  which 
ensued  that  the  two  great  taction*  which  long  afterwards 
distracted  Germany,  and  yet  more  so  Italy,  derive  their 
names;  and  their  origin,  when  examined  closely,  appears 
to  be  so  indisputable,  that  it  is  no  small  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  so  much  fable  has  been  sometimes  allowed  to 
perplex  it.  The  Imperial  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Conrad's  brother  Frederick,  were  besieging  the  castle  of 
Weinberg,  and  in  an  unexpected  sally  in  which  the 

•  humarrm  qtnqut  Nempoiii  ejmqvt  prrltmrnli.irum.    Bull*  In- 
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;  Henry" i  territories  comprised  Saxony,  Misnia,  and  Thurmpia  ; 
in  Italy  Verona  and  Spolato,  aod  almost  all  the  Fiefs  of  the  lata 
Countess  Matilda 


garrison  was  successful,  the  war-cries  used  by  the  com- 
batants bore  relation  to  the  two  great  Houses  which 
they  respectively  served.  The  Saxons  shouted  the 
name  of  their  Leader,  which  from  frequent  repetition 
in  his  Family  might  be  considered  a  Patronymic ;  and 
they  joined  battle  under  the  cry  "//ye  Gurlf."  The 
town  of  Gibelingen,  in  Suabia,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Duke  Frederick,  and  supplied  the  Imperialists  with 
the  answering  words  "  //ye  Gibelingen."  These  two 
"  most  pernicious  and  diabolical  names,"  as  they  are 
termed  by  a  Chronicler,  were  not  forgotten,  but  prevailed 
afterwards  "to  the  destruction  of  all  Italy  ;"  and  Guelf 
and  Ghibeline,  from  the  opposite  sides  espoused  by  the 
Chiefs  of  those  Houses,  became  distinguishing  titles,  the 
former  of  the  Papal,  the  latter  of  the  Imperial  faction,  in 
the  long  and  desolating  struggles  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire.* 

A  Peace  between  the  conflicting  parties  restored  Sax- 
ony to  Henry  the  Lion  in  1142;  and  the  History  of 
Germany  offers  no  event  which  need  detain  us  till 
Conrad  joined  the  I  Id  Crusade,  having  previously  ob- 
tained the  election  of  his  infant  son,  Henry,  as  King  of 
the  Romans  ;  who,  however,  died  duriug  his  absence  on 
that  ill-fated  expedition.  Choosing  a  season  of  profound 
tranquillity  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Lend.  Conrad 
resolved  upon  a  progress  into  Italy  in  order  to  receive 
the  Imperial  Crown ;  a  ceremony  which  he  had  conti- 
nued to  defer  during  a  reign  of  fifteen  years.  But 
death  arrested  his  purpose,  not  without  some  suspicion 
of  poison  attaching  to  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  in  whom 
tins  Transalpine  expedition  bad  very  naturally  excited 
alarm. t 

It  was  not  probable,  even  if  the  deceased  Monarch 
had  pressed  the  election  of  his  single  remaining  son,  an 
infant  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  the  German  Diet 
would  have  gratified  his  wish ;  and  therefore  with  a 
sound  discretion  he  recommended  the  child  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Noble,  who  both  from  his  power  and  his 
popularity  appeared  most  likely  to  be  chosen  his  succes- 
sor. Frederick,  Duke  of  Suabia,  nephew  to  Conrad,  was 
now  in  the  flower  of  youth,  eminently  distinguished  for 
personal  qualities,  courage,  and  affability, and  possessing 
moreover  a  recommendation  most  attractive  to  bis  elec- 
tors :  in  himself  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Ghibe- 
line Family,  and  hereditary  connexion  intimately  allied 
him  with  that  of  Guelf.  It  seemed  as  if  the  feuds  of 
these  contending  Houses  might  be  terminated  by  the 
elevation  of  a  Prince  akin  to  both  :  and  accordingly  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  a  Diet  at  Frankfort  called  Fre- 
derick Barbarossaj  to  the  vacant  throne. 

*  Struvius  .(>•  370.)  proves  the  origin  of  these  much  disputed 
names  by  very  copious  authorities,  the  rant  satisfactory  of  which  is 
that  of  the  CAromcv*  Bavin*  of  Andreas  Presbyter,  p.  25.  It 
is  Jar.  Philip.  Uergoma*.  ml  n>.  If 34,  cited  in  the  same  place 
hy  Struviue,  who  calls  the  words  su-nu<-M>*un*iii  el  dymbafieu  roca- 
hata  ad  forts*  Ilmjur  internum.  We  wish  the  pretty  tale  of  the 
Ladies  of  Weiaspcrg,  which  the  Spectator  has  rr uttered  familiar  to 
English  ears,  rested  un  more  assured  authority.  Conrad,  it  is  said, 
allowed  them  to  retire,  each  with  as  much  baggage  as  she  could 
personally  carry  ;  and  he  was  moved  to  tears,  ami  to  compassion  for 
the  garrison  which  he  had  resolved  to  put  to  the  sword,  when  every 
woman  appeared  bearing  her  husband  un  herahouldrrs.  Trithemms, 
who  first  related  this  story,  has  been  followed  by  many  other  writer*, 
all  of  whom  are  sweepiugly  dismissed  by  Slruvius — merit v  Asm  fro 
fati*t&  Mukrl  /.< ■'■n>ii»i,  -/         i)>«e  Ecmrdiu. 

f  Otto  FHsingensis,  de  Oat  Frtd.  i.  lib.  i.  Cap.  63. 

I  Barbarossa,  or  jKnobarbus,  epithets  which  explain  themselves, 
are  said  by  Matthu*  to  have  Iwen  cuutem|4uou*ly  given  to  Frederick, 
by  the  Italians.  All  the  Chroniclers  concur  in  praising  his  handsome 
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Having  arranged  aome  few  pressing  affair*  in  Ger- 
many, and  displayed  the  extent  of  his  power  beyond  its 
immediate  Northern  limits,  in  the  settlement  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark ;  bestowing 
iLs  vassal  Crown  upon  Sueno,  one  of  the  competitors, 
and  investing  hia  disappointed  rival  Canute  with  a  great 
Duchy,  Barbaroaaa  nest  turned  hia  attention  to  the  dis- 
tracted stats  of  Italy ;  in  which  Country  his  presence 
was  simultaneously  implored  by  the  Pope,  by  some  of 
the  Lombard  Cities,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Capua,  whom 
the  King  of  Sicily  had  dethroned,    in  order  to  afford 
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iuslght  into  the  approaching  events  in  Lombard?, 
and  at  Home,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  briefly 
narrate  some  recent  transactions  which  have  not  as  yet 
found  place  in  our  story. 

According  to  the  original  Lombard  Constitution, 
each  City  was  subject  to  a  Count,  who  himself  in  turn 
was  the  vassal  of  a  Duke  or  Marquis.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  German  Emperors,  from  the  time  of  Otho 
the  Great,  to  render  the  Cities  and  their  adjoining  dis- 
tricts independent  of  these  Counties  ;*  and  insensibly 
these  chief  towns,  although  still  acknowledging  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Emperors,  during  their  occasional 
progresses  and  residences  in  Italy,  by  the  discharge  of 
feudal  services,  claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
Magistrates,  and  formed  in  reality  so  many  separate- 
Republics.  Of  these,  the  two  principal  both  in  wealth 
and  power  were  Milan  and  Pavia  ;  the  farmer  adhering 
for  the  most  part  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
hereafter  therefore  to  be  distinguished  aa  Ghibcline ; 
the  latter  attached  to  the  Empire,  and  belonging  there- 
fore to  the  Guelf  faction.  Between  these  two  Cities 
existed  the  muni  deadly  rivalry,  and  the  narrow  plain  of 
twenty  miles  by  which  alone  they  were  separated  wit- 
nessed many  a  bloody  conflict  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Xllth  Century.  All  Lombardy  was  divided  under  their 
respective  Chieftainships ;  and  while  Crema,  Tortona, 
Breecia,  Parma,  and  Modeaa  declared  for  Milan,  Cre- 
mona, Lodi,  Novara,  and  Piaeenia  were  arranired  as 
allies  of  Pavia. 

It  was  in  the  year  1111  that  the  Milanese,  after 
sacking  and  destroying  the  town,  whose  remains  are 
still  known  aa  Lodi  veechio,  dispersed  its  inhabitants 
among  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  subjected  them 
to  grievous  oppression.  Sirteen  years  later,  Como 
submitted  to  their  arms  by  capitulation  ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  these  two  large  towns  confirmed  the  paramount 
ascendency  of  Milan  in  Northern  Italy.  It  was  useless 
for  the  enslaved  citizens  to  address  themselves  to  their 
natural  protectors,  the  Emperors ;  Lothaire  II.  bad  ap- 
peared but  twice  in  Italy ;  on  both  occasions.  Rome  was 
hia  chief  object ;  and  on  one  of  them,  his  force  was  too 
contemptible  to  be  efficient  for  any  military  purpose. 
Conrad  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  never  crowed  the  Alps. 
But  the  accession  of  a  new  Prince,  of  active  temper  and 
warlike  spirit,  fired  with  youth  and  panting  for  glory, 


partes,  and  several  instances  both  of  hii  generosity  and  bravery 
•I*  recorded  before  hit  accession  to  the  throne.  To  Literature  he 
did  not  make  pretence ;  and  Radeviens,  who  describes  him  u*  elo- 
quent in  his  vernacular  German,  tacitly  admit*  hia  want  of  scholar- 
ship, when  he  adds,  that  he  understood  Latin  better  than  he  apoke 
it  (li.  76.)  Frederick  represented  the  Ohibebnea,  as  grandson  of  a 
sitter  of  Henry  V. ;  and  he  was  connected  with  the  Ooelfc  through 
his  mother,  (daughter  of  Henry  the  Black,  former  Duke  of  Bavaria,) 
abler  of  Guelf  VI.,  who  at  the  time  of  his  accession  swayed  the 
Duchy,  and  was  cousin  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  latter  two  Princes 
wen  esteemed  the  Ch»6  of  their  party. 


appeared  to  offer  fair  promise  of  restoration  to  the  de- 
scemlanls  of  those  inhabitants  of  Lodi  who  had  been  «xh, 

expelled  from  their  hearths  two  and  forty  years  before.  -> 

Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  first  Diets  which  Bsdnnaai 
held  at  Constance,  he  waa  surprised  by  the  appearance    1  s 
of  two  suppliants,  who,  bearing  crosses  in  their  hands,  "'^ 
prostrated  themselves  before  hia  throne,  and  with  bitter  Vl 
tears  and  sobs  invoked  his  aid  for  the  recovery  of  fret-   '  u 
dom.*    They  were  Citizens  of  Lodi,  not  deputed  kw 
their  brethren,  but  acting  upon  their  own  rjersoaaliai 
pulse  ;  and  Frederick,  touched  by  their  representtuou.  h 
and  glad,  no  doubt,  of  a  pretence  to  assert  and  to  tier- 
cise  the  long-suspended  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  owt  *  - 
a  City  which  scarcely  acknowledged  vassalage,  ass«nt«l 
to  their  prayer,  and  despatched  peremptory  orders  to  tar  71 
M  ilanese  to  enfranchise  the  townsmen  of  Lodi. 

The  mandate  of  Frederick,  couched  in  imperious  hm  iaim.v 
was  received  with  disdain  at  Milan,  torn  from  the  Herald  ■< »  H 
after  he  had  read  it,  and  trampled  scornfully  under  fact1"* 
So  broken  in  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  were  tht  (as- 
hling men  of  Lodi.  that  they  disavowed  all  penna*. 
in  the  act  which  had  occasioned  BewbArosaa's  ialnfa 
ence.  Little  relying  upon  the  clemency  of  their  imaw 
masters,  they  secured  their  wives  and  children  in  snrtr 
buuring  friemlly  towns ;   and  every  night  dupery: 
themselves,  to  escape  the  hazard  of  surprise,  amearlbt 
woods  and  coverts.    Whatever  vengeance  the  Milisst 
might  have  designed  in  their  first  moments  of  anj»r 
waa  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  BsrW  KiJ-« 
rossa,  who  descended  from  ttoi  Trentine  Alpa  at  t«  ke»d 
of  a  more  brilliant  army  than  had  accompanied  sajelk' 
hia  predecessors  into  Italy ;  and  directing  him&elt  una 
Rtmcaglia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Piacenza,  there,  atoaidiot 
to  ancieni  custom,  opened  the  Diet  of  his  Kingdom  ^ 
One  Feudal  usage  practised  ou  that  occasion  drstna 
notice  from  its  singularity.    A  rdiield  was  tuspeniei 
from  a  kdty  staff  in  the  middle  of  the  Camp,  and  on  t» 
evening  after  the  Prince's  arrival,  each  of  his  Vassals 
bound  to  repair  thither,  and  after  a  oswering  to  his  oia» 
in  a  roll-call,  to  mount  guard  for  the  night  The  pe- 
nalty for  absence  was  no  leas  than  deprivation  of  tat 
offender's  fief;  and  this  severe  forfeiture  was  ended 
by  Barbarossa  even  from  some  of  hia  Rrclcsiaslkal  re- 
tainers. 

Loud  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  Milan  were  rcaeaei 
by  Deputies  from  Lodi,  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  tats? 
protector,  and  seconded  by  the  Comese  and  Pavhns; 
and  Frederick  at  once  manifested  his  hostile  iuteiila* 
against  the  offending  City  by  giving  up  its  neighbour- 
hood  to  pillage,  and  by  investing  Tortona,  upon  the  re- 
fusal of  that  City  to  abandon  its  ancieni  ally.  The 
was  conducted  with  vigour;  yet  although  Predenct"w- 
cruelly  gibbeted  his  prisoners  within  sight  of  the  ma- 
parts,  and  the  single  spring  from  which  the  Rum** 
could  obtain  supplies  of  water  was  situated  within  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  not  until  those  ntt" 
had  been  rendered  too  bitter  for  use  by  corruption  with 
pitch  and  sulphur,  nor  before  the  arrival  of  the 
second  day  of  perpetually  renewed  combat,  thai  if 
Tortonese  surrendered.    They  were  permitted  to  rettrt  eia> 
to  Milan,  with  such  property  as  each  man  was  able  to 
carry  about  his  own  person,  and  their  town  was  da-a 
pillaged  and  fired.    Barb&rosBa,  after  his  success,  re- 
ceived the  Crown  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia,  and  imr«J'«>t 
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for  that  of  the  Empire  also,  determined  to  march  imme- 
■  diatcly  upon  Rome. 

That  great  Capital  had  undergone  a  very  singular 
Revolution  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor.  Ar- 
nold, a  Monk  of  Brescia,  had  completed  hi*  youthful 
studies  under  Abelard,  and  had  adopted  not  only  the 
obscure  Metaphysical  notions  (whatever  they  might  be) 
of  his  great  master  concerning  the  Trinity,  but  a  free- 
dom of  Political  heresy  also,  (as  himself  expressed  it.) 
which,  if  that  master  entertained,  he  certainly  did  not 
promulgate.*  The  limes  were  little  ripe  for  a  loud  and 
bitter  denouncement  of  the  vices  of  the  Clergy  and  their 
abuses  of  temporal  power ;  and  the  spirit  of  Arnold  was 
not  sufficiently  temperate  to  produce  more  than  a  passing 
and  dangerous  fermentation  which  was  to  subside  after 
it  had  effected  his  own  destruction.  The  first  move- 
ment which  he  aroused  was  in  his  native  City ;  in  which 
by  dccluriug  that  voluntary  poverty  was  the  duty  of 
Ecclesiastics,  and  by  recommending  the  confiscation  of 
Church  revenues  for  the  service  of  the  State,  he  excited 
a  revolt  against  the  Bishop,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Innocent  II.  A  Council  held  iu  the  La- 
teran  condemned  the  turbulent  Reformer,  who  escaped 
its  sentence  by  flight,  and  found  refuge  in  Zurich. 

The  doctrines  of  Arnold,  even  before  his  exile,  had 
gained  numerous  partisans  in  Rome;  for  a  Preacher 
who  inculcated  that  the  Pope  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
temporal  authority,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  parti- 
cularly grateful  both  to  the  factious  Nobles  who  sought 
to  found  their  own  ascendency  upon  the  downfal  of  the 
Pontificate,  and  to  the  rabble  always  gaping  for 
change,  and  hostile  to  the  existing  Government.  A  pre- 
text was  soon  found,  therefore,  for  a  popular  movement. 
In  a  petty  feud  with  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of 


•  It  is  theologically,  and  not  politically,  that  St.  Bemud  inveighs 
against  Arnold,  ami  he  points  lo  him  especially  aa  the  armour- 
bearer  of  the  Philistine  Abelard.  ftoram  auditor  popula  tl  genii- 
lut  Exangetium,  nova  propontlur  Fidet,  Jundamentam  almd  pomlur 
pearler  id  qund  pntilum  ett.  De  nrhilibut  el  n/m  mm  moraltler, 
aV  Sacramenttt  kceima-  mm  Jideltler,  de  arcano  Sancta-  Tnnitalit 
mm  nmpticiter  net  mint:  dttpuiatur:  ted  cane  I  a  nobis  in  ptrvertum, 
euncda  propter  milium  et  prarterquam  acceptmut  mmttlrantur.  i'r&- 
cedit  Qotiat,  proeero  eorpore,  nabtli  itto  bettico  apparalu  circammu- 
mtut.  antrcedente  quoque  ejut  Armigero,  Amotdo  de  Hnxia.  S/unma 
"juitma-  ctmjungitur,  nte  tptraeulum  tneedtl  per  eat.  Siymdrm 
tdnlant  Amt  '/»«  eral  m  Franeti  Apt  dt  ItaltA,  el  venenenl  m  unum, 
adrrrwi  Daminum  tl  adrrrnu  Chritlum  ejut.  Kp.  189.  Innocen- 
Ito  tl.  In  another  Letter,  (195.)  addressed  to  IheBishopof  Constance, 
ii.  which  City  Arnold  was  at  that  time  preaching  with  not  success, 
St.  Bernard  describes  him  to  be  a  man  of  strict  mural  lire ;  and  then, 
aa  if  thinking  he  had  made  too  favourable  an  allowance,  he  adds,  rt 
m  ra/iu  tare,  homo  etl  nr./ue  tubrmt  nequt  mandueans,  trJo  cum  Urn- 
bvto  eturtrnt  el  a/mn  kujuipiiti  animarum.  And  in  the  Letter  fol- 
lowing, (196.)  to  the  Papal  Legale  in  Swisserlaod,  he  yet  more 
bitterly  denounces  him  aa  one  eujut  romvertalio  met,  el  doclrma  ve- 
nenwm  :  em  caput  Colombo*,  Cauda  tevrpwnit  etl ;  quern  llriria 
(•■■■nil,  Roam  exkarruit,  Frantm  repu/lt,  Uermamia  abominalur. 
Malm  nam  ruh  reeiprrt.  Otto  Frisingrnsis  first  given  Arnold's 
character  in  generic  terms,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  Dema- 
gogue. Air  quidem  nalurat  man  krhrlit,  plat  lamen  rerborum  pro. 
Jtuevi,  quam  trntentwrvm  pondert  coptutu;  tmgutarilatit  amator, 
nonlatn  cuptdat ;  ami  he  then  adds  a  frw  pnrticulars  of  his  doc- 
trine. IMo-bat  met  Clerieot  proprtelalem,  wee  Ep  iter* pot  Regalia,  net- 
Namachot  poaettkmet  kabemlet  anqui  rollout  pome  talrart  :  curie- 
toqut  mere  Pnnetpu  esse,  ab  ejutque  benejtcentid  m  utum  Ionium 
Laicorum  eedere  opart  ere.  Pettier  Aire  de  Sacramento  altartt.  Rap- 
ttrmo  parvulontm  mm  tone  dititur  tennue.  Dt  iteb.  Oetl.  Fred. 
Imp.  ii.  20.  That  Poet  Gunther,  after  expressing  himself  eoinci- 
ilruuy  with  the  above  statements,  admits  ili.it  Arnold's  errors 
"  daah'd  and  brew'd"  with  some  truth. 

Yrraque  mutla  quidem,  mst  tempore  notlra  Jldelet, 
Jittpmrrml  montlut,  falta  a  alum-fa  monebal. 

Dt  Galu  Fred.  lib.  3. 


Tivoli,  Innocent  II.  had  refused  to  press  his  victory  so  Germany 
far  as  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  desired  to  sec  it  •nd  IuJX- 
exercised ;  and  without  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of 
razing  their  walls,  he  contented  himself  by  demanding 
an  oath  of  submission  from  the  conquered  townsmen. 
This  act  of  lenity  was  sedulously  represented  to  the 
People  as  a  violation  of  their  rights;  it  was  to  the 
Church,  not  to  Rome,  said  the  Nobles,  that  obedience 
had  been  required,  and  both  the  honour  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Eternal  City  were  compromised  by  the  sel- 
fishness of  an  ambitious  Priest    The  populace,  easily  Keestab- 
inflamed   by  a  few    sounding  common-places  about  hshmrntuf 
Liberty  and  the  ancient  greatness  of  their  Country.  ^J^™** 
thronged  tumultously  to  the  Cupitol,  and  proclaimed     .  \ 
the  reestablishment  of  a  Senate.    The  name  of  that  1143 
Body  is  said  by  Mttratori  to  be  found  in  documents  later 
than  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  neither  of  its  nature 
and  powers,  any  more  than  of  the  date  of  its  extinction, 
does  any  trace  remain.    This  inroad  upon  his  authority, 
and  the  menaced  aduption  of  the  extreme  measures 
recommended  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  so  deeply  affected 
Innocent  that  he  did  not  long  survive.    The  reign  of 
his  successor  Celestiuc  II.  endured  but  a  few  months;  Ceicstinrll. 
and  under  Lucius  II.  the  new  Constitution  was  com- Lucius  II. 
pie  ted.    Instead  of  a  F reelect  nominated,  or  at  least  "P* 
confirmed,  by  the  Po|>e,  a  Patrician  was  appointed  Appoint- 
to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Republic  and  to  preside  meat  of  a 
over  the  Senate;  that  Body,  invested  with  both  legis-  Patrician, 
lative  and  executive  powers,  consisted  of  filly-six  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  were  themselves  an- 
nually named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  Rioni 
into  which  the  City  was  divided.    The  most  eminent  of 
these  Senators  bore  the  title  of  Counsellors,  and,  perhaps, 
formed  together  with  the  Patrician  that  which  may  be 
named  the  Cabinet.    The  first  Patrician  was  a  Leone, 
Giordano  brother  of  the  late  Autipope  Anacletus  ;  and 
so  divided  against  each  other  were  the  Romans  of  this 
period,  that  the  remaining  brothers  of  the  same  Family 
adhered  to  the  Pope  Lucius.    The  chief  ancient  monu- 
ments were  fortified  afresh  by  the  contending  parties, 
and  the  City  of  the  Dead  teemed  with  castles  and  gar- 
risons.   Each  faction  sought  also  to  strengthen  itself  by 
alliances  ;  and  when  Roger  of  Sicily  promised  his  aid  to 
Lucius,  the  "  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome"  addressed 
themselves  to  the  Emperor  Conrad.    By  the  advice  of 
St.   Bernard   he  declined  answering  this  invitation, 
couched  in  terms  of  haughty  submission  and  a  thinly 
dissembled  affectation  of  independence ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  entertained  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
the  Papal  ambassadors  deputed  to  his  Court  with  oppo- 
site instructions.    Lucius,  perhaps  emboldened  !iy  thin  I-" 
hope  of  powerful  support,  made  one  strong  effort  to  SjJ*^ 
overthrow  the  new  Government ;  and  placing  himself  D 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  he  assaulted  the  Capitol  1145 
in  which  the  Senate  had  fortified  itself.    He  was  re- 
pulsed, and  so  grievously  injured  by  a  stone  that  he 
died  a  few  days  after  the  skirmish. 

On  the  election  of  Eugenius  III.  as  his  successor,  Ruge- 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  strong  in  popular  opinion,  ventured  to  " 
present  himself  again  in  Rome.  Once  more  he  proposed  ^^Jj 
to  strip  the  Pope  of  all  his  temporal  authority,  and  in 
order  to  complete  the  puppetry  by  which  the  Govern-  e*ublnh 
ment  of  former  times  had  been  mimicked,  he  recom-  the  Eques- 
mended  the  institution  of  Consuls,  Tribunes,  and  above  tI™n 
all  of  an  Equestrian  Order  between  the  Senate  and  the 
People.    "  What  could  be  the  motive  or  measure  of  such 
distinction  ?'  is  the  calm  and  discreel  question  which  this 
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proposal  has  elicited  from  Gibbon.  The  generous  ar- 
dour of  a  later  and  most  eloquent  writer  *  who  always 
kindles  even  al  the  semblance  of  Liberty,  has  discovered 
in  it  the  keystone  which  was  to  bind  together  the  frame- 
work of  Roman  freedom,  by  a  revival  of  the  full  vigour 
of  their  ancestral  usages.  Eugenius  had  retired  from 
his  Capital  immediately  after  his  election ;  yet  before 
the  close  of  the  year  he  found  means  to  effect  a  com- 
promise with  the  Senate,  by  which  in  return  fur  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  legitimacy,  he  obtained  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  Patrician  and  the  restoration  of  that  of 
Prefect 

The  death  of  Eugenius,  and  the  short  and  unim- 
portant Papacy  of  Anaslatius  IV.  intervened  lietwcen 
the  accession  of  Barbarossu  and  his  expedition  into 
Italy ;  an<t  during  that  period  Arnohl  of  Brescia  conti- 
nued in  Home  uuder  the  protection  of  the  Senate.  A 
more  vigorous  Pontiff  succeeded,  Nicolas,  once  a  Monk 
of  St.  Alhuii's,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  worn 
the  tiara.  Adrian  IV.,  the  title  which  be  assumed  on 
his  elevation,  is  honourably  known  to  Posterity ;  and 
his  Biographer  describes  him  as  exemplary  in  morals, 
lofty  in  intellect,  firm  in  resolve,  slow  to  anger,  swift  to 
reconciliation,  open-handed,  and  charitable.t  To  bis 
labours  also  as  a  Missionary,  the  Norwegians  were  in- 
debted for  their  establishment  in  the  Christian  Faith. 
Almost  the  first,  act  of  bis  Pontificate  evinced  boldness 
of  spirit.  Tn  the  general  licentiousness  which  the  dif- 
fusion of  Arnold's  principles  had  encouraged,  no  rank 
was  exempt  from  insult  and  danger  ,  and  a  Cardinal 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Adrian  visited  the  City  Willi  the  severe  peualiies  of  an 
Interdict,  the  first  to  which  it  had  ever  been  subjected. 
The  banishment  of  Arnold  was  the  price  at  which  the 
offenders  obtained  relief  from  a  three  months'  suspension 
of  Religious  services,  and  as  the  Heretic  quilted,  the 
Pontiff  returned  to  his  Capital.  It  is  probable  that 
Arnold  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  well  as  to 
exile;  for  we  read  that  the  Viscounts  of  Campania 
rescued  him  from  the  Papal  Guards,  removed  him  to 
their  own  Castle,  and  there  treated  him  with  marked 
honour  as  a  Prophet.} 

It  was  at  this  season  that  Frederick  approached  the 
gates  of  Rome;  and  he  was  met  at  Sutri  by  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  Senate,  informing  him  that  they  had 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  Clergy  and  were  impatient  to 
tender  him  the  Imperial  Crown.  The  Roman  Ma- 
tron," however,  of  whose  language  the  Envoys  avowed 
themselves  the  sjHikesmen,  seemed  inclined,  notwith- 
standing this  impatience,  to  prelude  her  gill  by  a  bar- 
gain;  for  her  messengers  employed  the  following  equally 
intelligible  and  inflated  terms:  "  You  were  a  guest,! 
have  adopted  you  as  a  Citizen  ;  a  Transalpine  stranger, 
I  have  elected  you  for  my  Sovereign,  and  given  you 
myself  and  all  that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred 
duty  is  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  you  will  shed  your 
blood  for  the  Republic,  that  you  will  maintain  in  peace 
and  justice  the  laws  of  the  City  and  the  Charter*  of 
your  predecessors,  and  that  you  will  reward  with  five 
thousand  |iounds  of  silver  the  faithful  Senators  who  shall 
proclaim  your  titles  in  the  Capitol."  Frederick,  unwilling 
to  permit  the  Ambassadors  to  continue  longer  under 


the  numerous  mistakes  which  their  oral  ion  rmyAicd. 
interrupted  them  with  a  remark  that  "  their  «preea.ats.»J  1^ 
■  with  wisdom ;"  that  hi*  pnaVtMon  h*d 
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visited  Rome  not  on  the  limitation  of 
for  their  dtltttraact ;  and  then  leaching  them  (hat  u> 
Imperial  arm  was  not  shortened,  he  concluded  by  in 
assurance,  that  "  all  would  be  given  to  patten!  weal ; 
all  would  be  denied  to  rude  importunity."*  ; 

This  reception  v£  the  Senatorial  Deputies  lendtd  to 
quiet  the  alarm  of  Adrian,  who  felt  as  yet  una  ruin 
which  of  the  conflicting  interests  would  bit  espoused  bv 
Barbarossa;  and  his  assurance  of  safely  was  conbW. 
when  the  Emperor  delivered  into  bis  hands  Arnold «* 
Brescia,  whom  he  had  captured  from  the  ViaroutaW 
Campania.    No  time  was  lost  in  quenching  fm :wr«csvi 
the  fervid  and  impetuous  zeal  of  that  most  rrourUUt  '  i-. 
person ;  for  such  indeed,  in  every  view,  be  must  be  cot  rf  »»»•«■ 
aidcred,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  Patriot  ao4 « 
Martyr,  or  as  a  Demagogue  and  a  Heretic,    lb  »i- 
strangled  and  burned  before  the  Porta  del  Popole;  j«i 
his  ashes  were  afterwards  throwiy  iu  the  Tiber,  It  in- 
vent them  from  being  cherished  as  relics  by  his  fe> 
sans.    Adrian,  deriving  courage  trow  thw  euetita 
which  removed  one  of  his  most  dangerous  eaciuRs  ft 
longer  hesitated  to  (rust  himself*  in  the  Emperors  Cup. 
and.  advanced  to  meet  Barl>arussa  at  Viler  bo.  Qvhr. 
nrrival,  either  from  accident,  or  as  seems  more  proUbk. 
from  a  designed  omission  of  a  custom  which  Fr«H«vL 
deeiued  worthy  of  breach,  the  Emperor  neglected  U>  boll 
the  Pontiff" s  stirrup  as  he  dismouuted  ftoia  his  Msk. 
The  Cardinals  in  attendance,  terrified  at  the' *«l  oaun 
which  they  drew  from  this  disrespect,  nbandoneaVthe 
Holy  Father,  and  hastily  retired  from  toe  confer*** 
Adrian  himself  was  led  under  a  canopy,  pieoa^fbf-hn 
reception,  and  placed  upon  a  chair  of  State ;  but  •»:xn 
Barbarossa  approached  and  kissed  his  feet  he  lefiaed 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  in  return  till  the  omitted  fwosop 
should  be  discharged.  The  Emperor  for  a  while  nolen 
obstinately  denied  them  ;  and  a  whole  day  pasted  Siio- 
out  further  communication  between  the  disputants, |iJ 
on  the  morrow  some  or  the  veteran  Com 
witnessed  the  performance  of  a  like  cei 
lhaire.  upon  the  strength  of  that  precedent  rjKvajlaauw  ^  i 
the  reluctant  Frederick  to  submit  to  the  hnmiiialjoo^.  atr> 

After  the  adjustment  of  this  squabble  cooceroiif 
punctilio,  Barbarossa  entering  Rome  occupied  tb*  Lt*-o<>"> 
nine  City  with  one  thousand  horse, ^and  on  the  lijiisa-  ^ 
ing  morning  was  crowned  by  Adrian  in  Si.  1'eitrV 
The  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  former!  the  sol*  corointtpi- 
cation  between  the  two  portions  of  the  City;  and  vbtt 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremonial  and  on  the  return  of  ti* 
Emperor  to  his  camp,  the  guard  which  occupied, that 
passage  was  removed,  the  populace, irritated  at  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  embassy,  al  their  exclusion  from  the  pageant, 

•  Gibber,  sol.  sit.  eh.  hue.  p.  281— SM*  whrm  h*  pfW.»  M 
be*  "  tranilated  and  abndged  «ritb  freedom  wl  waa  6d«i*T ,*  *» 
"  oruinal  sad aulhuur  Ada"  c"*u  Uv  Otto  J'neingarjeia, a.  >t) 
f  Muiatufi,  Aid  if.  Jim/,  u  1)7,  Dm*  ft. 
Krauts  relates  the  aqaeajote toeanehat  differently ;  thai  Fwaaas 
did  bold  the  »tirmp,  bill  tluu  itwealh*  left  m.teud  oflhf  light; S" 


1.  i. 


that  the  Pop* 


•  M.  de  Siamnndi,  Rfp  It.  vol.  ii  ch.  tii.  p  40. 
f  Ftla  Hadriaai  IV.  a  Card.  Atagon,  ap  Muratori,  Scrifl.  A. 
torn. iii.  p.  I. 


gtntia  facti  atgmmmttm  dc  ■»>*•»»' '  Tha  Knirertf,  ahhuW* 
piqued,  replied,  iau«hiu({ly,  that  haws*  iHaeraauottd  in*  hi»«k-» 
fur  it  wa»  tha  Brat  hint  he  bad  ettr  aab-<l  aa  a  aroora.  If*.* 


,ai«n».lt55. 


voluntary,  hia  wijaUk*.  be  added,  a>M  oat  ba  dataxsl  bt»J 
tiunal ;  if  it  were  curnpuUnry,  it  was  of  al'ght  cssaaau«f» 
stirrup  he  rnivbt  W«l,  »  aa  ba  held  it 
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■ml  at  the  omission  of  any  application  for  their  suf- 
frages, rushed  to  the  Vatican  and  mussacred  such  of  the 
Imperial  suite  as  still  remained  behind.  The  tumult 
continued  to  rag*  till  nightfall,  although  large  detach- 
dients  of  Germans  were  immediately  furnished  for  its  sup- 
pression, by  whom  in  the  end  the  rabble  was  put  to  flight, 
after  much  slaughter  and  with  the  loss  of  many  pri- 
soners. In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  struggle*  like 
these,  at  once  hazardous  and  inglorious,  and  also  to 
secure  more  plentiful  supplies  than  Rome  could  afford, 
the  Emperor  withdrew  to  Tivoll.  During  the  extreme 
heats  of  Summer,  he  penetrated  into  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  punished  some  hostile  demonstrations 
of  the  burghers  of  S[>olcto  by  delivering  their  City  to 
fire  and  sword.  The  restlessness  of  a  Feudal  army,  ever 
anxious  for  disbandment  when  the  first  period  of  its  ser- 
vice had  expired,  compelled  him  to  surrender  a  well- 
trsoiirxled  hope  of  the  conquest  of  Apuglia.  perhaps 
of  Sicily  itself.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the 
Crown  of  that  Kingdom  had  passed,  by  the  demise  of 
Roger,  to  his  son  William  I.,  a  weak  Prince,  aban- 
doned to  the  rule  of  unworthy  favourites.  Robert  of 
Capua  had  already  stimulated  many  towns  to  revolt, 
the  Greek  Emperor  Michael  despatched  a  fleet  to  his 
support,  and  the  discontented  Barons  solicited  the  more 
powerful  aid  of  Barbarosfta.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
force  at  his  command  compelled  him  to  refuse  this  allur- 
ing invitation,  and  it  was  not  without  encountering 
some  perils  from  the  treachery  of  the  Veronese  during 
his  passage  through  their  territory,  that,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  regained  his  German  dominions." 

Two  years  elapsed  before  Hurbarossa  was  again  sum 
moned  to  Italy.  During  their  course,  he  rewarded  the 
services  of  Henry  the  Lion,  from  whom  he  had  derived 
much  aid  during  his  late  expedition.!  by  a  restoration  of 
the  Duchy  of  Bavaria;  and  he  celebrated  his  own  nup- 
tials with  Beatrice,  the  rich  heiress  of  Rinaldo,  (omit  of 
Bnrgogna.  But  these  peaceful  occupations  were  of 
•hurt  endurance.  No  sooner  had  Ixmilmrdv  been  re- 
lieved from  his  occupation,  than  the  Milaiu.se  rebuilt 
Tortona  by  public  contributions  and  by  the  personal 
labour  of  their  citizens;  and  they  directed  their  arms  also 
against  several  of  the  towns  which  hud  exhibited  most 
zeal  in  the  Emperor's  behalf.  In  the  South,  the  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  against  William  of 
Sicily  was  entirely  dissipated  ;  the  Greeks  were  defeated 
off  Brindisi ;  Robert  of  Capua,  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
Vassals,  was  deprived  of  sight,  with  so  great  cruelly  that 
he  expired  shortly  afterwards  in  the  dungeons  of 
Palermo ;  and  the  Pope,  terrified  by  these  reverses 
of  his  allies,  purchased  immunity  by  the  grant  of  a  new 
Investiture,  containing  much  more  extensive  privileges 
than  the  Norman  Princes  had  ever  yet  received  from 
any  of  his  predecessors.    It  was  not  long  before  Adrian, 

•  The  Veronese  constructed  a  bridge  a(  boats  over  the  Adige  no 
insecurely  that  it  wat  scaterly  able  to  resiet  the  current  of  the 
rivst ;  tad  they  flatted  hnge  lugs  down  the  stream,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  stnke  and  carry  away  this  craty  bridge,  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  German  army.  A  alight  miscalculation  of  time  frua- 
ormtrd  the  scheme.  Otto  Fritingeniia,  ii.  86.  Frederick  was 
•ttaeked  alto  by  Banditti  on  the  Veronese  mountain*  Part  of 
them  were  chased  orer  the  prerrntfes,  part  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  hanged  by  one  of  their  own  Holy,  who  received  his  liberty  after 
executing  his  comrades.    Orto  Moreaa,  p.  813. 

f  Mr-  Hal  lam  (Middle  Age*,  i.  462.)  ttatet  tS.at  Henry  aaved  the 
Krooeror't  life  «  during  a  sedition  at  Home."  We  hate  not  met  rlw> 
wh*iw  with  Ibis  fad.  Was  it  in  the  tumult  described  above  after 
hit  Coronation  t 
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thus  reconciled  to  his  Sicilian  neighbour,  involved  him-  Germany 
self  in  a  needless  dispute  with  the  Kmperor.    An  Eccle-  lmi  I,al)- 
siaslic  of  rank,  while  travelling  in  Sweden,  had  been 
arrested  by  some  German  Barons,  and  the  Pope,  in  a 
missive  which  demanded  the  Prelate's  release,  expressed 
himself  in   language  perhaps  designedly  ambiguous. 
In  the  despatch,  translated  from  the  Latin  for  the  bene- 
fit of  German  ignorance,  the  word  brnrficium  appeared 
to  be  employed  offensively ;  for  when  Adrian  reminded  oavnuve' 
the  Emperor  of  the  Crown  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Embassy 
him,  and  of  his  willingness  to  bestow  majora  brnrficia.  ^*om 
the  interpreter  rendered,  or  the  hearers  understood  tht 
phrase  to  mean,  grratrr  Fi'fi.    The  indignation  roused 
IB  the  Diet  by  this  seeming  assumption  of  Sovereignty 
was  greatly  increased  when  one  of  the  Legates  further 
inquired.  "  from  whom  the  Emperor  held  his  Crown,  if 
not  from  the  Pope  ?"  and  the  naked  sword  of  Otto  of 
Ruvariu,  raised  to  avenge  the  insnlt,  was  stopped  by  the 
timely  interference  of  Barlmrossa  himself.    This  affront.  The  P^e 
and  the  hostile  aspect  of  Lomhardy,  determined  Fre-  explains, 
dcrick  once  again  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  Adrian,  alarmed 
at  the  powerful  armament  concentring  itself  at  Utm,  had 
recourse  to  an  etymological  sobtiliy  in  explanation  of 
the  supposed  affront.  *'  No  one,"  he  said  through  his  new 
Legates,  "can  be  justly  offended  by  the  use  of  the  word 
benrficium.  Granting  that  it  may  be  construed  a  Fief,  it 
is  not  so  that  we  intended  to  employ  it.  The  word  is  of 
goodly  parentage,  and  may  be  traced  to  bonum  factum  ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  always  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  where 
we  are  said  to  be  governed  and  supported  bene/icio  Dei, 
that  is,  not  by  His  Feudal  power  but  by  His  benevo 
leuce.    Even  so,  was  it  not  a  good  deed,  a  bonum  fac- 
tum, or  benrficium,  when  we  circled  your  brows  with 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  St.  Peter's?'1    Barbarossa  was 
reluctant  to  persist  in  a  quarrel  arising  from  a  quibbling 
derivation,  and  signified  that  he  was  appeased.* 

At  length  the  mighty  host  issued  from  Ulm,  and  Second  ex 
filled  every  pass  of  the  Alps  between  Friuli  and  the  ped'tj00 
Great  St.  Bernard.    The  Milanese  had  been  active  in 
preparation,   and   they  appear  to  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  elevating  one  of  their  own  Nobles  to  an  in- 
dependent Crown,  if  the  project  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  death. t    Their  menaces  availed  little  with 
the  faithful  Lodesans,  whom  they  urged  to  join  in  alli- 
ance against  the  Emperor  ;  and  when  an  armed  force 
marched  upon  them  in  order  to  compel  obedience,  they 
abandoned  the  villages  through  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  sought  refuge  in  Pizzighellone.    The  first 
operations  of  the  Imperialists  were  directed  against 
Brescia,  which,  after  a  weak  resistance,  gave  hostages 
and  disbursed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  obtain  Peace. 
The  single  bridge  which  crossed  the  Adda  at  Cassano  Passage  of 
was  strongly  guarded  by  a  Body  of  Milanese  cavalry, tne  Add*. 
and  the  swollen  state  of  that  river  appeared  to  render  it 
impassable  elsewhere.    But  the  King  of  Bohemia,  de- 
scending the  bank  to  Corneliano,  partly  swum,  and 

*  The  wordt  of  Adrian'!  firtt  Letter  at  given  by  Radevicnt  (i.  H.) 
are  aa  fulluwsi  AVeee  tamrn  pcrmiti  hk  dtmdrrvi  tutr  f'o/unlahi  in 
unnibui  tain/erisae ;  red  si  majora  beneficia  ExcrUrn.hu  turn  dt  manu 

aesft-a  tm-yntrl    mm  in  mm  It,  gaudrrtwmt.    The  tubae- 

quenl  explanation  runs  at  below  :  Wee  enim  name*  ri  bono  rt  facto 
rat  riUlttm,  n  dirilur  benenrium  opud  mm  non  feudum,  ted  bonum 
factum.  In  qui  uytufiaUiamt  ut  imirers*  Sucrut  Smplurar  car- 
port imrrnilur,  uhi  rj  beneficio  />',  ttt  lamjnam  ts  frudu,  trj 
vein i  rx  benetlictione  'I  bono  facto  unw,  gubermart  dtcumul  el 
iia/nn.  [Id  i.  ft) 

t  liii  name  was  Statius,  he  wai  killed  in  an  early  engagement, 
sad  buried  with  Royal  honour*.    Radcvicus,  i.  36. 
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partly  forded  the  strewn  ;  and  although  the  ha*ardou« 
attempt  coat  bin  more  Unit  two  hundred  men.  he  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  post  at  Camono.  and  compelled 
the  detachment  by  which  it  was  protected  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Capital.*  The  camp  was  now  pitched  amid 
the  ruins  of  Lodi  orccAio,  and  on  that  spot  no  favour- 
able to  their  claim*,  the  descendant*  of  the  Citizen*  of 
the  ancient  town  solicited  the  Emperor  to  grant  them  a 
aim  upon  whieb  they  might  erect  a  permanent  abode. 
A  position  was  chosen  about  four  miles  from  the  re- 
« id  once  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Emperor,  before 
be  recommenced  hi*  march,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  City,  in  reward  tor  the  fidelity  of  his  Vassals.  In 
a  few  days  afterwards,  Milan  was  invested  by  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  Frederick  determined  to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 
A  month  sufficed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  terms  which 
be  then  granted  were  honourable.  Como  and  Lodi  were 
to  be  enfranchised ;  the  Milanese  were  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  Emperor,  to  build  a  Palace  for  hie  reception, 
to  pav  him  certain  sums  of  mosey,  and  to  yield  to  him 
all  the  prerogatives  of  Royalty.  The  Emperor  iti  return 
included  their  allies  in  the  Treaty,  pledged  himself  not 
to  enter  the  city,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  walks  within 
three  daya  after  receiving  hostages  fur  the  fulfilment  of 
tiie  stipulated  condition*. 
Institution  Milan,  h\  this  Treaty,  retained  the  privilege  of  electing 
"'  /Wm»«i.  her  own  Consuls,  but  a  new  institution,  establihhed  in  a 
subsequent  Diet  at  Konengha,  deprived  thai  right  of 
of  its  importance  in  the  drat  instance,  and  not  long 
finally  extinguished  it.  So  numerous  ware 
the  causes  referred,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Tribunal,  that  Hariwuossa 
declared  a  whole  life  would  be  insufficient  for  their  deci- 
sion.t  lie  created  therefore  new  rnuxii^trntes.  PocL'sUu. 
in  each  Diocese,  who  by  llieir  original  constitution 
were  not  to  be  natives  of  the  district  over  which  they 
presided.  These  Imperial  officers  were  naturally  op- 
posed to  the  Consuls  elected  by  the  popular  voice ;  in 
process  of  time  they  became  substituted  for  them  ;  and 
they  were  retained  even  after  the  Lombards  had  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Empire;  till  in 
several  of  those  Cities  which  abandoned  fli 
the  Podestiu  ultimately  became  supreme 


*  Muratori  relates  the  hasty  flight  of  Ihe  UiUnow  very  whim- 
siully.  fu/i  cotloro  Ji  ti  Aal  fittmr,  t  putlaLm*  An  mo  a  i  Ml- 
/•sen',  r*r  cuttodwa* »  rati r a  inta  ifrl  ponlr  •  laMin,  bum  pro  •  ■  *i 
<M*  m,gt*m  Irmmmi*.    imJ.  Sltain,,  ad  m.  I  l&B. 

t  This  Diet  being  held  fur  the  adjustment  ut  legal  claims  was 
thronged  from  all  Italy  by  learned  J»rtaoi>ui<ulla  ;  and  ib«  *)**')«*  of 
o,uibbUng  witlleiam,  to  which  in  thuM  timet  audi  celebrity  was 
attached,  if  whimsically  exhibited  to  an  anecdote  which  Oito 
Morena  has  (ecorded,  (p.  81.1.)  which  many  other  wnti-j»  have 
thought  worthy  of  tranalt-r  train  hfcj  pajre*,  and  ifi  cmi  potna _/» 
/alia  mrtpUaaa  mtnxume  da  Mailt  LrytUi  e  SHonei,  a*  Muraturt  in- 
tortus  us.  (^a«W.a"/.'o/<a,  nJ  »*a.  Ui8  )  Barbanmut,  on  uoc  occa- 
sion, when  riding  between  the  two  most  profound  Lawyer*  to 
whom  Italy  had  given  birth,  Doctor  Bntgarua  sad  abactor  Martin 
Grotiaa,  addiwawxt  himself  to  the  lorarr,  and  tamiirrd  whether  as 
Ktnperor  he  mi^ht  not  juerly  b«  styled  Lord  of  the  whole  Karth  '< 
This  Dorter,  rilhrr  taken  utt  hm  ^naril,  or  more  mctitjuIou*  iu  con- 
Kirace  than  hu  brethren,  replied  that,  rtrnllv  »]v«J<in^,  he  cuulil  (ml 
be  so  Ttyltil.  Martin,  a  mure  aibuit  cututirr,  reiulilv  answered  in 
Uie  affirmalieo ;  anil  when  the  Emperor  dismounted,  Icwivnd,  rh 
the  Mwa/il  of  l.i»  nailery,  a  gift  of  the  hurss  which  bad  bnn  rubies 
by  his  Majesty.  Bulfaras,  wuhout  eaprewang  any  •pJaanat  lbs  pre- 
^•■"•jifcCB  fchown  to  kin  rivftl,  tixxtt  Aeafc  c/ftprtM/ia  vcrfttt  (*  which  *tj>pt!asx 
to  have  been  intended  Cor  an  haxanietar  ss  well  as  t or  a  «a*  mm. 

?«'  rfurt  oyiaia,  auod  man  /ml 
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Soma  arrange  tnenw  made  at  Roucegha  raiarfenu 

with  die  Treaty  before  concluded  with  the  Milaaxet .  .*mt^ 
Monaa  was  declared  independent,  although  with  the 
exception  oi  Lodi  and  Como  the  integrity  of  Uhwum- 
iug  dominion*  had  been  guaranteed;  and  the  IwpcnaJ 
Chancellor  was  despatched  to  instnl  a  Podrtli  m  Mass 
itself  in  lieu  of  the  Consuls.    The  inhabitants,  juMfi 
irritated  at  this  breach  ot  faith,  roue  in  arms,  cotnjieliri, 
the  Chancellor  to  fly  j  and  perceiving  that  FredincVt 
army,  now  quartered  near  iiulu^na,  ww  greaily  re- 
duced in  force  by  the  rattrement  of  many  of  his  Yasult, 
resolutely  anticipated  him  in  a  new  deduction  ol'aat,  : 
and  attacked  and  stormed  the  Castle  of  Frezto,  the  lej  wei 
of  the  Adda,  and  therefore  of  the  entrance  to  their  Ut- 
t  ttory.    Too  weak  for  iuunediaU!  vengeance,  Barharoaa   1 ; 
contented  himself  by  fierce  denunciations,  prockuasd 
Milan  under  the  Baa  of  the  Empire,  and  sutuino anion 
Vassals  onoe  again  to  assemble  lor  its  punubaml 
MeantiiiMt,  his  light  troops  spread  destruction  oveitW 
neighbouring  districts,  btaraad  the  crops,  uprooted  dr 
vines  and  olive-trees,  occupied  every  route  whirl  IrJ 
to  the  offending  Capttal,  and  endeavoured  to  intern* 
iu  aupphea  preparatory  to  future  inveatment.  i*J»« 
Cretua  was  in  the  first  inataiice  to  he  exposed  torn*" 
miseries  of  siege ;  and  fruitful  as  are  the  AnaaU  af 
War  in  barbarous  e\pedients,  we  call  to  mind  fc*  in- 
Muiices  of  more  reuiorselcM»  cruelty  thau  were  ben 
exhibited.    Frederick  comuteucrd  by  lianguig  ha  po-Crtd 
hu  iters  witiiin  sight  of  the  ramparts ;  and  the  besatgai  * 
iu  self-defence,  executed  reprisals  on  the  same  nam  «t 
of  Germans.    The  garrison  was  then  iu  formed  Out  *i 
hope  of  mercy  was  at  an  end ;  forty  hostages  m  tat 
Emperor's  custody  were  gibbeted,  and  to  west  atrt 
added  six  Deputies  from  Milan,  one  of  whom  wat 
uephew  of  it*  Archbishop.    All  the  hostages,  sowewr, 
were  not  yet  put  to  death,  and  those  remaining  *e« 
children  of  the  noblest  parents  in  tbe  besieged  Oly- 
Untouched  by  their  innooeaqe  and  the  teuderaes* « 
their  years,  Frederick  ordered  them  to  be  bound  Went 
of  those  huge  movable  wooden  towers,  which  of  o)i 
were  important  weapons  or  attack  in  sieges;  and'.1* 
calculated  that,  under  this  most  uuiiatural  shield,  l> 
engine  might  approach  the  walla  without  luuard  ftw" 
the  discharge  of  the  mangonels,  by  wfiiclt  it  had  hm> 
tofbre  been  repulsed.   But  be  forgot  that  he  had  arresdj 
announced  a  war  of  extermination ;  and  the  inijeribtr 
fathers  who  sentinelled  Lite  ramparts,  liopcless  of  mW) 
for  themselves,  unless  by  continued  resistance,  ami 
taught,  by  the  former  execution  of  the  hostages,  that 
their  children,  evcu  if  they  now  escaped  unharmed, 
might  be  reserved  only  to  glut  Uicir  enetii)'*  ri-Teiujr 
under  another  form  of  death,  plied  their  artillery  wtUV 
out  ceasing  till  they  drove  back  tbe  shattered  tvww : 
but  not  till  after  nine  of  the  vtctim*  attached  to  it  did 
been  killed,  two  grievously  wrmuded. 


After  six  months'  siege,  dur 


which  llie  Centum 


were  frequently  repulsed,  when  Hie  outer  rampart  wat  i 
levelled  to  its  base,  the  inner  breached  and  shattered, 
the  moats  filled  with  huge  fragments  of  the  wsll,  and 
the  garrison  itself  enfeebled  by  disease,  famine,  and  the 
suurd.  the  Cremei*  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  Pi- 
triurch  of  Aquileia  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  Fre- 
derick was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  their  lives.  Twaat) 
thousand  persons,  laden  with  whatever  property  tsv* 
could  carry,  were  permitted  to  evacuate  their  City*"* 

•  Ka,h»ietu  FrimtgWi,  u.  47.    0|to  Morena,  p  10J7-1W- 
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betake  themselves  to  Milan,  anil  no  sooner  were  the 
walls  abandoned  than  the  troop*  rushed  in  to  pillage, 
fired  the  houses,  and  levelled  to  their  very  foundations 
such  as  escaped  the  flames.  The  Milanese  were  not 
discouraged  by  this  calamity  of  their  allies;  they  cal- 
culated, and  with  justice,  upon  the  customary  dispersion 
of  the  Feudatories  wearied  by  unu«ual  length  of  ser- 
viee  :  and  they  were  moreover  strengthened  by  a  change 
in  the  Government  of  Rome.  Four  months  before  the 
fall  of  Crrma,  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.  created  a  freah 
schism  in  the  Conclave,  and  the  double  return  of  Alex- 
ander III.  and  Victor  IV.*  renewed  the  scandal  of  the 
disputed  Pontificate.  The  Emperor  summoned  the 
rivals  to  abide  by  bis  decision  in  a  Council  at  Pavia; 
and  there  sanctioned  the  pretensions  of  Victor,  the  one 
who  obeyed  his  call.  Alexander,  although  supported 
and  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
Powers,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Rome  by  the 
fury  of  the  popular  faction,  after  he  had  issued  a  Bull 
of  Excommunication  against  Frederick,  and  released  his 
subject*  from  their  allegiance.  Stilt  the  force  of  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  immediate  physical  superiority  of 
Victor,  rendered  the  alliance  of  the  legitimate  Pope,  as 
he  was  gem-rally  considered,  of  no  small  importance  to 
Milan. 

In  a  brisk  engagement  at  Cassatio,  the  sole  event  de- 
serving remembrance  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  Frederick 
al  one  time  so  far  routed  the  Milanese,  with  the  division 
heuded  by  himself,  as  to  capture  their  sacred  battle-car, 
or  CaTrroccw,  kill  the  oxen  by  which  it  was  drawn,  and 
lenr  down  the  standard  of  the  City  and  the  golden  Cru- 
cifix which  decorated  its  staff,  t  Stung  to  fury  by  this 
intolerable  shnme,  the  Milanese  rallied,  and  charged  so 
home  as  to  drive  the  Emperor  from  the  field  of  which 
they  remained  masters.  Two  subsequent  campaigns, 
rhtring  which  success  appears  to  have  been  not  unevenly 
balanced,  were  employed  by  Frederick  chiefly  in  ravaging 
the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.    The  sufferings  thus  bv 


*  T."  .it  title  had  bran  already  asaumcd  by  the  Aotipopv,  who,  oa 
the  death  uf  Anacletua  II.,  for  a  abort  lime  opp,*cd  Innocent  II. 

f  I  h,-  Carmecia  was  invented  by  Ueriliert,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
during  the  war  of  the  insurgent  Lombard  a  with  Coarad  the  Salic. 
It  emulated  of  a  t'uur-vt  hee led  Car  painted  red,  sod  drawn  by  eight 
ua«u  decorated  with  red  housings-  A  lofty  flwg-aUd,  Unuiuawd 
by  a  gilt  ball,  rox.'  from  the  centre  of  the  Car,  and  bore  the  xtandurd 
ul*  the  City  between  two  white  banners.  Half  wuy  down  the  at.ifT 
was  placet]  a  crucifix.  The  platform  of  the  Car  wan  tilled  with 
urDtiuels,  chosen  t^pvcaall)  fur  their  valour,  and  with  trumpeters, 
and  a  Hncst  often  accumnanied  it  to  battW.  Tha  defence  of  this 
Car  waa  r -.teemed  tlte  must  sacred  military  duty  ;  and  it  wan  held 
in  scarcely  leas  veneration  lhan  the  Ark  of  the  Iaracliles.  (Siaraoudi, 
Rep  tint  i.  e.  vi.  p.  391.  and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  Hates 
uf  the  Curm-rao  may  be  found  in  the  I  lid  Volume  of  Unevii 
Tkrmurut,  p.  and  in  the  Cualarail  of  Farrraoo.    Tha  invention 

waa  adopted  by  all  the  Italian  Cities  ;  a  oil  appear*  to  have  passed 
into  Krigland  also  ;  fur  the  military  ensign  erected  by  the  Batons 
previously  to  the  great  engagement  with  David  King  of  Scotland  in 
1131.  known  on  that  account  as  the  Bailie  »/  th-  Standard,  ■■  de- 
scribed as  a  high  I'nmtia  raised  on  a  waggnn  and  decorated  with 
banoen.  .Max  anient  a/tqm  evrmtn  ut  medio  rujim/an  swtraiaar 
funm  d>t  lusrrunt  unmt  navu  malum  err xer tint ,  quuti  Standard 
uppeUnvernxl :  undf  Hugo  So/rvagina  Eboructtuit  .4rrhitliaewnu  ; 
Dieilur  a  slamlo  Standardum,  amd  atelit  uVic 
.V./ir.r  pn<inlai  vineere  nve  mori. 

In  itemmilalt  rem  ipum  nrh»rit  qmmdam  aryentewm  pirtdem  cm 
eorpare  Chrttti  el  Sanclarnm  Petri  ef  Pauh  Apnrta/i,  el  Jtianmi 
/trrrr/aciuti  tl  H'd/ndi  Ripemu  Con/e—orum  so  Hontiflemn  vextlla 
nupendtrunt.  Ricardua  ilaguataUauau,  mp.  x.  Scriplarrt,  3"i\.  In 
the  same  volume,  p.  339.  ia  given  a  cut  of  thia  Standard,  burrowed, 
perhaps,  tr.  .in  aome  illuminated  MS.,  and  it  may  be  believed  very 
little  reaembling  the  object  which  it  at  inUoded  to  represent. 


flirted  on  the  defenceless  peasantry  were  extreme ;  for 
not  only  were  the  fruits  of  their  toil  utterly  destroyed  ; 
and  themselves  exposed  to  house  leanness  and  destitution, 
but,  wherever  resistance  was  attempted,  the  immediate 
punishment  was  Heath  or  savage  mutilation.  The  hands 
of  every  husbandman  delected  in  conveying  provisions 
into  the  blockaded  Capital  were  mercilessly  cut  off :  and 
in  a  single  day,  five  and  twenty  of  these  wretched  victims 
were  sent  within  the  walls  to  strike  terror  into  their 
Countrymen.  Without  attempting  an  assault,  Frede- 
rick awaited  the  slow  hut  certain  effects  of  famine. 
When  the  CitiBens  offered  to  capitulate,  bis  reply  gave 
them  the  choice  of  surrender  at  discretion,  or  the  accept- 
ance of  terms  to  harsh  that  his  own  followers  believed 
they  could  never  he  exacted,  and  the  besieged  preferred 
to  them  the  fearful  hazard  of  reliance  upon  his  uncon- 
ditional clemency.  No  pain  which  the  pride  of  triumph 
could  inflict  was  spared  the  vanquished.  AH  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  Consul  during  the  last  three  years 
were  compelled  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  Imperial 
footstool,  with  drawn,  swords  suspended  round  their 
necks,  and  to  swear  obedience  in  the  name  of  their 
fellow-cilicens ;  the  Camecio  and  mure  lhan  a  hundred 
standanla  were  delivered  up  as  trophies  ;  four  hundred 
hostages  were  selected  from  the  nobler  classes  ;  and  the 
Citizens,  who  had  been  summoned  without  their  walls 
to  behold  their  own  humiliation,  were  then  ordered  to 
return;  not,  however,  that  they  might  reoecupy  them 
with  tranquillity,  but  that  with  their  own  bands  they 
might  complete  the  demolition  of  their  six  galea,  fill  up 
the  moat,  and  level  enough  of  the  ramparts  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  conquerors  through  the  breach.  By 
the  Emperor's  final  decree  the  existence  of  Milan  was 
declared  to  have  ceased ;  the  entire  population  was  dis- 
tributed among  four  smaller  towns,  which  Ihey  were 
permitted  to  erect ;  and  during  the  six  days  alter  its 
abandonment  by  its  native  inhabitants,  in  which  their 
deadliest  enemies*  laboured  upon  its  destruction,  so 
active  was  their  haired,  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Churches  preserved  by  especial  order,  not  a  vestige 
remained  by  which  the  former  magnificence  of  this  once 
haughty  City,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Loan  bard  y,  might 
be  attested  lo  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Milan  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  salt  was  sown  in  the  furrow  which 
Ihe  plough  traced  round  its  circuit.t 

A  sedition  st  Mentz,  in  which  the  Archbishop  was 
assassinated,  recalled  Barbnrossa  for  a  short  space  to 
Germany  ;  Ihe  gudty  inhabitants  were  severely  punished, 
and  the  walls  of  their  City  were  thrown  down  as  a  lasting 
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•  The  destruction  of  the  six  warim  into  which  Milan  was 
divided,  waa  allotted  to  the  natives  of  Cremona,  Lodi,  )'»«>,  No- 
vara,  Corao,  and  Seprio  and  Marleaana ;  each  of  these  bands  respec- 
tively undertaking  to  level  one  of  the  districts. 

f  PtoWtnasua  Locensta,  mit  an*,  upon  which  statement  Murateri 
(Anna/.  aT/laJ.  aat  am.)  somewhat  laconically  remarks,  luiie  fan- 
dome.  Part  of  the  apod  transported  to  Uermany  on  that  destruction 
of  Milan  consisted  uf  the  reputed  bodies  of  the  Magi  by  whom  enr 
Saviour  was  adored  at  hia  nativity.  (Otto  de  8.  Buumie,  16.  laxtc- 
chinua,  ad amt  Gobehnua  rVraona,  JRi.  vi.  e.  70.)  The  Romish 
legend  states  that  on  their  return  to  their  own  Country  the  Magi 
were  baptised  by  St.  Thomas  ,  that  their  i»hca  wane  bruoght  to  Con- 
stantinople  three  hundred  years  afterwards  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
cuuveyod  to  Milan  by  Kustathrtia,  and  thence,  on  the  occasion  now 
under  notice,  transferred  to  Cologne,  where  Ihey  are  still  preserved. 
Although  the  Uospela  are  ailatil  respecting  their  rank,  their  number, 
and  their  names,  stubborn  would  that  unbelief  be  considered  which 
ahuuld  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the  remains  of  the 
Magi,  under  their  presrut  titles  of  lias  pur,  Uekhior,atal  Uallbaxaf, 
the  three  Kings  of  Cologne. 
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memorial  of  their  crime*  In  Lnmbnrrty.  the  Tmpe- 
rial  dominion  was  now  for  while  undisputed,  and  at 
first  all  hope  of  Freedom  appeared  extinguished  by  the 
overthrow  of  Milan.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  Porfrrfdit. 
the  merciless  contributions  which  their  avarice  extorted 
from  the  conquered  Cities,  and  the  indifference  w,,h 
which  Frederick  regarded  the  prayers  and  the  remon- 
strances of  his  subjects,  once  again  awakened  a  spirit  at 
resistance  ;  and  the  seeds  oF  n  more  powerful  Confede- 
racy than  he  had  as  yet  encountered  were  first  scattered 
in  the  March  of  Verona,  hitherto  Ifttte  Interested  in  the 
affairs  of  L#omhardy.  Before  two  years  had  expired 
from  the  fall  of  Milan.  Verona,  Vieenrn.  Padua,  and 
Treviso  bound  themselves  by  mutual  compact  to  opjxxe 
the  encroachments  of  the  Emperor,  and  thejr  rewired 
assurance  of  support  from  the  powerful  Repoblic  of 
Venice.  Rome  also  was  now  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
coalition  :  for  the  death  of  the  Antipnpe  Victor,  and  the 
little  encouragement  afforded  to  his  successor  Pascal 
III.,  had  enabled  Alexander  to  return  to  his  Capital,  in 
which  he  was  received  with  marked  conslde ration.  The 
movements  <u  rreoencn,  on  tne  oiner  nano,  were  tnroy 
and  inactive.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  Autumn  of 
1068,  ihut  he  found  the  state  of  Germany  sufficiently 
tranquil  to  permit  his  absence;  and  then,  instead  of 
directing;  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  restore  subor- 
dination in  Lombardy,  he  pursued  his  march  at  once 
to  the  South.  The  time  thus  seasonably  and  unex- 
pectedly afforded  them  was  not  misemplnved  by  the 
Confederates  The  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  with 
unexampled  rapidity  by  the  Joint  labour  of  the  allied 
Cities;  and  its  scattered  inhabitants  were  restored  to 
their  former  abodes,  so  far  protected  by  ramparts  that 
they  might  already  defy  any  surprise  or  roup  de  main. 
Partly  by  compulsion,  partly  because  they  felt  them- 
selves abandoned  by  the  Emperor,  the  Cititens  of  Lodi 
renounced  the  alliance  in  which  they  had  so  long  and 
faithfully  persevered  ;  and  while  Barbaras**  wasted  his 
strength  amid  the  pestilent  marshes  of  the  Cnmpagmi. 
fifteen  powerful  Cities  formed  that  Lombard  I,r»oub 
which  was  to  wrest  from  him  his  despotism  in  Northern 
Italy.  This  alliance  bound  the  Confederates  to  each  other 
for  twenty  years:  its  chief  declared  objects  were  the 
recovery  of  the  right  of  freely  electing  their  own  Magis- 
trates, and  of  those  prerogatives  of  Kovaftv  which  they 
had  enjoyed  before  Barbarossa's  first  successful  descent 
upon  Italy.t 

Meantime,  several  months  had  been  spent  bv  the  Im- 
perialists  in  fruitless  and  uncertain  movements;  and 
Midsummer  had  long  passed  before  they  sat  do  vn  under 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  troops  of  thatCity  had  already 
been  driven  fromTivoli  with  a  severe  loss  ;  which,  how- 
ever, the  Biographer  of  the  reigning  Pope  may  be  be- 
lieved to  exaggerate  when  he  equalizes  it  to  the  over- 
throw at  Canna?.J    The  walls  of  the  Leonine  City  could 

*  The  Archbiahoptic  of  M run  was  at  that  time  bestowed,  trpon 
Christian,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Krapbir,  a  Prelate  who  etill  coa» 
tinned  to  cherUh  t he  (irubniuua  of  aim*,  held  cummantl  in  the  sub* 

Me  at  ihe  Siege  of  Aocune. 

t  The  Th-aty  which  cuneoudated  the  Lombard  Leairue  was 
tuned  on  the  tu^  of  December,  11G7  ,  it  may  be  found  iuMuratori, 
Dtuerl.  xlviii.  torn.  if.  p.  261.  SoaHalu  /-owAunixr  nSmtnta 
prima  et  mrnmnna  Cuivm  im  ram  etrntrntienlium.  The  aubtcrib- 
ing  Parties  were  Venice,  Verona,  Vicenia.  Padua,  freviao,  Ferrara, 
Brr.cia.  BerKarao,  Cremona,  Milan,  Lodi,  Placenta,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Bologna. 

I       Alex.  III.  a  Cardinal  Aragon,  p  458. 
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offer  little  resistance  ;  bat  wiltris)  them,  the  Vatieim  hM 
been  stronplv  fortified,  nor  did  H  surrender  till  Hnrho.  ,-"  - 
rossa  bud  fired  the  .rijmnwlgChurth  of  Ha.  Msria.»  &„  —- i 
the  news  of  that  los*,  Akexander  <mi»ted  hi*  abnne  in  nv  hm 
Loteran,  and  retired,  under  the  protection  of  the'-Fran- 
gipani,  to  the  Colosseum,  transformed  by  engineering 
skill  into  a  fortress,  then  considered  impregnable.  Hu 
even  that  strxmg  bold  appeared  insecure,  when  Fr*. 
derick  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the  fiefcte  arid  ou- 
wnriike  Crtiaens ;  and  it  seemed  bltle  likely  that  their 
fidelity  would  be  proof  against  his  udvnntagrow  ofrn. 
Peace  and  a  restoration  «>1  all  his  conquests  was  tat 
boon  which  lie  proffered  for  their  abandonment  of  Alet- 
a  rider ;  and  to  obtain  that  desired  object  (tor  throurfc- 
out  bis  struggle  with  the  Pope.  Iforbaroasa  seem  to 
have  tieen  actuated  by  implacable  personal  resenUneiit) 
he  on  his  side  was  content  to  relinquish  Pascal  H  :•- 
two  Pretenders  were  once  removed,  the  CliOTca.  ft 
was  said,  might  then  freely  proceed  to  a  new  etecaar. 
When  this  inequitable  proposal  was  mbamtteri  toAkt. 
ander,  he  replied  with  becoming  dignitv,  that  aesVt 
King  nor  Cesar,  neither  Hast*  nor  People,  not 

over  the ! 


Pontiff:  that  he  held  hia  authority  from  God,  sndttsl 
to  God  ulone  would  he  surrender  it.    Then,  in  order  «>  *,HC* 
avoid  tiie  cosnpulskin  schich  he  foresaw  won Id  her aw' * 
cited,  he  secretly  quitted  bJ^aayhun,  tfe^nrlewtfo  T*W 
and  embarked  tor  BenevcntOw 'jurttfi  •>'  has  ;»sm 
Penes  was  sm>  longer  oelayeri  j  tjaa  Raman*  ire*** 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  add  the  EiBperor  eonnnneitilw 
priyilegea  of  thetr Senate;  but  im fepiU  ,d  .hi-  ae**, 
an  enemy  not  to  be  combated  by  hubari  arnw«4<* 
compelled  hi.  haaty  retreat.    T(,e  mala  Ha  InferJIed  ns  ^ 
Camp ;  and  the  effects  usually  prodoead  hy  the  rttrr- ^ 
vatiug  foyer  to  which  it  gnve  lnrUi.  were  tiOw'otoit 
folly  aggravated  by  a  sarperktitious  terror,  perhapsier*** 
rated,  certainly  increased,  by  the  artifices  of  tht-  Pnt-"- 
l  n  the  malady  by  which  they  were  visited,  the  teeiaWI"; 
soldiery  beheld,  not  a  soajrge.  familiar  to  trie  imhesUkv 
inanhes  among  which  they  were  eacamped ;  butarpwit 
Judgment  from  Heaven   upon  those  profane  harsh 
which  had  given  Mta.  Maria  to  the  hames.  had  srwh 
involved  the  Vatican  in  similar  destruction,  and  Kid 
actually  oonsutiied  two  wonder-working  Image*  of'il 
Peter  and  of  our  Savitmr.    Tormented  by  this  reejoM 
of  conscience,  not  less  than  by  bodily  suffering,  the 
bravest  spirits  in  the  army  languished  and  gave 
many  Chieftains  of  ltlostrious  descent,  two  thbusand 
gentiemen.  and  a  proportionate  number  of  thei^re- 
Uiners,  perish«l  slowly  iinderthepoasoRO/theepideatict 
and  the  Emperor,  deprived  of  a  gallant  and  werU|(- 
pointed  Ihwi.  which  had  scarcely  as  yet  drawn  the  v*<*A, 
was  compelled  to  break  np  in  baste,  and  retire  upas 
Pavia  with  the  feeble  remnant  of  his  lately  Hourii-binf 
army.    Even  in  this  strait,  he  receded  not  from  an 5  .•: 
his  former  proud  assertions  of  sovereignly;  he  drnrd 
the  Cities  which  presunt«d  to  rebel;  threw  donn  hh 
gauntlet  before  their  Deputies  with  menaces  of  *» 
sertrest  vengeance  ;  maintained  hfmself  during 
Winter,  while  tmrrotinded  by  an  overwhelrting  fba*t^ 
ravaged  the  Urritory  of  the  insurgents ;  Bnd  «» 'h**^,, 
return  of  Spring,  evaded  their  vigilatice  under  tlisgsbe,  j^ue 


*  S/e.  Maria  delta  Pitta  is  selected  by  M.  de  Starnoadi,  ect.^t 
the  fifty  Churchee  in  Rome  deilicated  to  the  \  ..•t>-j.  Mum.  ! 
(jtHKili  thaiio,  ad  omm.)  oamea  the  Church  del  UrUrirn.ttm* 
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and  crossing  ihe  Alp*  with  a  handful  of  followers,  re- 
gained Germany  in  safety. 

Pavia  akeie  trill  continued  faithful  in  its  allegiance; 
the  confederate  Citiea,  either  unwilling  to  employ 
force  against  an  ancient  ally,  or  mistrustieg  ttwir  owu 
strength,  dtd  not  attempt  its  reduction.  While  leaving 
it  tiehartned,  however,  they  rendered  it  harmless  against 
ibern&elven,  by  creating  a  new  key  to  I  .omhanly  on  the 
side  of  Piemont.  Chousing  a  site  which  Nature  had 
fortified  by  tbe  confluence  of  two  great  mountain  rivers, 
the  Tanaro  and  tile  Borrnida,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
plain,  over  which  iu  batteries  might  range  uninterrupf- 
ecjly  on  every  aide,  they  named  the  new  City  which 
they  erected  upon  it,  aa  the  strong  hold  of  their  Li- 
Uwty.  Alessandria,  in  honour  of  tbe  Pope  their  Chief. 
Having  constituted  it  an  independent  member  of  their 
League,  they  obtained  its  ehvatioa  to  a  Bishop's  See ; 
nod  so  rapidly  was  it  peopled  from  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, that  before  a  year  hud  elapsed  from  its  birth,  it 
provided  fifteen  thousand  armed  men  as  its  contingent 
to  the  Utnoea  i 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  skill  aad  bravery  with 
which  Frederick  had  extricated  himself  personally  from 
tbe  great  perils  by  which  be  had  been  environed  during 
his  retreat,  it  wis  plain  that  his  dominion  over  Lom- 
bardy  was  shaken  to  its  very  bane.  Six  years  elapaed 
before,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  revisit  that  Country  in 
arms;  and  yet  during  that  period,  while  Italy  ap- 
peared to  have  escaped  from  his  grasp,  be  procured  the 
election  of  his  son  Henry  to  the  titular  dignity  of  King 
of  the  Kooiuns,  His  first  aitemptawere  wisely  employed 
to  dissolve  the  League  by  negotiation  ',  ami  he  to  far 
succeeded,  that  when  he  despatched  u  considerable  force 
under  his  Chancellor,  Christian.  Archbishop  elect  of 
Menu,  for  the  reduction  of  Aucona,  (which  City, 
although  not  a  party  to  the  Lombard  Confederacy,  had 
given  kirn  umbrage  by  seeking  the  protection  of  Con- 
Mantinople,)  the  Venetians  lent  their  services  in  the 
blockade.  Venire,  indeed,  bad  signed  the  League ;  but 
jiways  temporising  in  her  policy,  and  closely  regarding 
ber  awn  iadividual  aggrandizement,!  she  for  a  while 
oegleoted  the  general  interests  for  the  pitiful  advantage 
•t  depressing  a  commercial  rival.  The  heroic  defence 
of  A  noma  forms  a  brilliant  episode  in  Italian  History; 
and  in  the  page*  of  Btumcumpngno,  who  has  vividly  re- 
lated the  sufferings  and  the  fortitude  of  its  Citizens,*  we 
proceed  with  breathless  anxiety  till  we  gain  assurance  of 
their  ultimate  relief.  Jn  a  few  months  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  unsuccessful  siege.  Frederick,  having  com- 
pitted  his  preparations,  pasted  Mount  Cents ;  burned 
Suva  to  the  ground  in  resentment  for  an  atfrunl  offered 
during  his  flight  six  sears  before ;  occupied  Asli  without 
tesislaivce  ;  and  then  advanced  at  once  upou  Alessan- 
dria, impatient  for  ita  destruction. 

The  first  impression  produced  upon  the  Gctman  army 
On  beholding  this  vaunted  bulwark  of  Lombard  Liberty 
was  that  of  profound  contempt.  As  yet  io  its  infancy, 
with  little  other  defence  except  the  rivers,  at  that  time 
swollen  by  rain,  and  a  deep  moat  which  fed  by  their 
waters  encircled  those  portions  not  protected  by  their 
natural  ehanne)a,t  its  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs, 
seemed  ill  calculated  to  withstand  assault.  To  ita 
thatches,  indeed,  it  owes  the  title  by  which  it  is  still  dis- 

•  Muprturl,  Script.  Hat.  torn,  vi 

•f  pwnt/KKfar  /ow  iff/la  Ciiti.  per  co»i  dtrr,  bambino,  mm 
prranekr  ci«/o  di  mttri,  ma  talamnttr  provvtduia  di  sum  pmftntda 
/ma.   Mural  on,  iumfi,  ad  m.  1 1 74. 


tiuguished  from  the  numberless  other  towns  similarly 
named  ;  and  Alessandria  delta  pallia,  or  "  of  the  straw, ' 
separates  it  (if  there  were  need  for  such  separation) 
from  the  foundations  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and 
of  his  successors.  Weak,  however,  as  it  might  appear, 
its  watery  girdle,  and  the  bravery  of  its  garrison,  secured 
it  during  tour  months'  siege,  in  the  depth  of  a  rigorous 
Winter,  against  both  the  force  und  the  treachery  of  Bar- 
barussa.  The  besieging  arm),  repulsed  in  every  assault, 
struggling  against  the  united  obstacles  of  an  inclement 
season,  disease,  and  want  of  supplies,  placed  their  last 
hope  of  success  on  a  mine  constructed  with  incredible 
labour,  uud  wholly  without  detection.  Ik-fore  it  was 
practicable,  however,  the  forces  of  the  League  were  in 
motion  lor  tike  relief  of  Alessandria ;  and  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  last  gallery  was  finished,  they  had  ad- 
vanced within  ten  miles  of  the  Imperial  Camp.  Unde- 
terred by  the  infamy  of  a  breach  of  solemn  compact, 
Frederick  proposed  and  ratified  a  Truce  for  a  single  da), 
On  which  both  armies  might  devoutly  celebrate  the  Fast 
of  the  Crucifixion,  During  the  tirsl  watch  of  the  ap- 
pointed morning,  however,  a  storming  party  issued 
through  the  mine  within  the  walls  of  the  City;  hut  the 
garrison  had  not  been  lulled  tutu  incautious  or  negli- 
gent  security ;  the  sentinels  were  alert,  and  called  to 
arms;,  the  German  detachment  perished  to  a  man, 
chiefly  smothered  in  the  subterraneous  passages ;  and 
the  Aletttsndriaus,  throwing  open  their  gates,  chased  the 
besiegers  from  their  hives,  and  burned  their  engines  iu  a 
vigorous  sortie. 

Frustrated  in  this  base  detigu,  the  Emperor  despaired 
of  capturing  Alessandria,  and  hastily  broke  up  w  ith  the 
intention  of  retiring  on  Pavia,  The  army  of  the  League 
was  posted  across  his  line  of  mar.  I;,  on  advantageous 
ground  ;  but  so  mighty  was  the  prestige  of  Feudalism, 
that  his  Vassals,  rebellious  as  they  were,  would  not 
strike  the  first  blow  against  their  Lord  ;  and  permitted 
him  to  halt  in  their  face,,  and  pitch  his  tents  unmolested. 
The  negotiations  arising  out  of  this  peaceful  encounter 
occupied  many  montba,  and  when  the  conferences  ter- 
minated unsuccessfully,  both  parties  had  been  largely 
reinforced.  The  additional  troops,  however,  which 
joined  the  Emperor  from  Germany  by  no  means  com- 
pensated for  the  detection  of  Henry  the  Lion  with  his 
Saxons.  That  brave  Prince,  offended  by  some  neglect 
which  is  not  clearly  transmitted  to  us,  had  withdrawn 
with  his  followers,*  when  the  hostile  armies  met  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May  at  Legnano,  on  the  route  between 
Milan  and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  Lombard  vanguard, 
having  pressed  too  forward,  was  surprised  by  the  main 
body  of  imperialists,  and  retired  in  some  disorder  upon 
the  Carrascio  of  the  Milanese.  Three  hundred  chosen 
youths  of  Patrician  Families  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  guard  for  that  sacred  ensign  ;  and  as  tbe  Imperial 
Cavalry  pursued  their  comrades,  first  throwing  them- 

•  The  StMSl  of  this  abaadotiment  n  variously  rvtirrsentrJ. 
Conrad  Unjwrgenais  fp-  W)  rnrpRes  that  Ilrnry  m  Mfcul 
Sfnrviut,  in  hh  text,  which  is  imwipported  by  the  authorities  in 
his  Note,  attribntes  it  to  the  refusal  of  the  Kief  of  Guslar,  fur 
which  he  hail  a -M  the  Krojieror.  The  Note  speaks  of  i  Religious 
temple  on  account  of  Frederick's  excommunicsrioa  ,-  and  of  an  cil<i 
rnutge  hveaiue  the  Kraperor  kejit  back  some  of  his  FirtV  Voltaire 
boldly  asserts  that  he  retired  trf+tmdupoft  nmrr  Htrrhmuttr  out 
gnrdmit  pnvr  Aaj  frt  Irrrt  dr  MatMdr  ;  {.4nmtiei  de  T Kmptrr,  md 
aa*.  H7"'  ;  j  and  the  knot  may  as  well  be  rtrt  in  this  fashion  aa  in 
any  other  which  has  hrm  prcfweed.  Whatever  might  ba  the 
motive,  Barbaroaaa  never  forgave  the  art:  and  doubtless,  and 
perhaps  with  truth,  attributed  to  it  his  great  Aiscwnntore. 
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solves  on  their  knees,  they  addressed  a  short  prayer  to 
God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  then  resolutely 
met  the  charge  of  much  superior  numbers.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  Lombards  wavered,  their  line  was  broken, 
and  the  Carroceio  was  in  peril  of  capture.  But  the 
prompt  support  of  a  second  devoted  hand,  n  Cohort  of 
900  horsemen,  who.  assuming  the  title  drlla  morle,  had 
sworn,  in  accordance  with  their  name,  to  die  rather  than 
to  retreat,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Im- 
perial banner  was  taken ;  the  Emperor  combating  in  the 
first  rank  was  unhorsed  ;  his  lollowers  were  totally 
routed,  pursued  for  eight  miles  from  the  field,  and  for 
the  most  part  slain,  captured,  or  driven  into  the  Tesino. 
The  victory  of  the  Lombards  was  complete ;  stores, 
baggage,  and  artillery  became  their  booty;  and  for 
many  days  it  was  believed  that  Barbarossa  himself  was 
among  the  killed.  Abandoned  by  his  whole  army,  dis- 
mounted, and  environed  with  enemies,  it  was  not  indeed 
till  after  encountering  much  danger  and  difficulty,  thnl 
he  effected  his  escape  to  Pavia,  the  single  Lombard  City 
now  acknowledgiiif  his  dominion. 

If  wc  may  credit  the  Annals  of  "Venice,  the  defeat  at 
Lcgnann  was  not  Frederick's  only  reverse.  He  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Pope  Alexander,  to  whom 
that  City  had  recently  afforded  asylum ;  and  the  lleet 
which  he  manned  in  consequence  of  refusal,  was  de- 
stroyed off  the  coast  of  I«tria,  after  a  severe  battle  with 
the  Venetians.  When  the  Doge  Ziani,  who  in  person 
had  led  the  armament  of  the  Republic  to  victory,  re- 
turned bringing  with  him  captive,  Otho,  a  son  of  the 
vanquished  Empemr>  ne  was  receive*!  on  landing  by  the 
Pontiff.  "  Take  this  ring,"  said  the  Holy  Father,  as  he 
drew  one  from  his  finger.  **  and  with  it  take  on  my 
^  authority  the  Sea  as  your  subject."  To  that  origin  the 
Venetians  reler  the  gorgeous  ceremony  which  was 
annually  repeated  so  long  as  their  Republic  endured ; 
when  the  Doge  dropped  a  golden  ring  from  the  stern  of 
the  Bucentaur  into  the  bosom  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Bride 
whom  he  declared  to  be  "  wedded  with  that  ring  in 
token  of  his  true  and  perpetual  Sove^eignty."• 

It  was  at  Venice  also  that  the  Congress  was  held  for 
the  adjustment  of  Peace,  now  so  necessary  for  the  Em- 
peror. But  his  pretensions  were  little  abated  by  defeat ; 
and  so  difficult  was  the  arrangement  of  the  rival  claims, 
that  in  the  end  the  Plenipotentiaries  concluded  no  more 
than  a  Truce  for  sis  years  with  the  Lombards,  during 
which  period  further  discussions  might  be  continued. 
With  the  Church,  a  Treaty  of  perpetual  Peace  was  rati- 
fied ;  and  Alexander  having  released  the  Emperor  from 


brilliant  rartese,  glittering  with  the  sptrndoar  hrth  of  ^Kri 
secular  and  Ecclesiastical  pomp.     Bareheaded  ltd  »»■* 
casting  aside  hts  robe,  the  Emperor  kneeled  to  Ussfe 
Pontiff*  feet,  received  the  kiss  of  peace  in  return.  M  *• 
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the  stirrup 


of  his  mule  when  he  mounted,  and,  hid  sot 


excommunication,  testified  the  renewal  of  their  amity  by 
a  solemn  interview  at  Venice.  When  Frederick  lauded 
on  the  Piazzetta,  he  found  the  Holy  Father  enthroned 
before  the  gates  of  St.  Mark's,  and  surrounded  by  a 

*  The  authorities  fur  this  disputed  victory  o**r  Otho  may  be 
found  collected  with  great  diligence  by  Uirotamo  Berdi,  a  Floren- 
tine Painter,  who  perhaps  considered  himself  bound  in  |mva*« 
duty  to  establish  it*  authenticity;  for  hp  was  eui|duy*d  by  the  Great 
Council  of  Venice  to  replace  in  their  Chamber  the  Hi«tunral 
Pictures  with  which  it  w«s  decorated,  and  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  H  is  Tract  is  entitled,  VttUma  A'ara/c  <UUa  H*/hMich 
y'enrta  imlra  Otkomr,  *e  l?»*J.  There  is  another  voucher  also  in 
a  Work  by  Fortunato  Obno,  a  native  of  Casino,— HtUonm  Ml* 
vrmuta  a  Frm*ia  orcufiamrrtr  «W  1177  d.  />*»*  Akuamln  lit. 
e  Jrt/a  Vittvrxi  cltrnUa  <ta  M«u*»ae  Smi  Uogt.  IUtu,  wh«aw 
singular  diligence  no  evidence  connected  with  the  object  of  his 
search  was  likely  to  escape,  pronounces  strongly  in  favour  both  of 
the  victory,  and  uf  all  the  facts  related  in  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
interview  at  Venice  between  Alexander  111.  and  Frederick. 
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Alexander  dispensed  with  further  humiliation,  would 
have  continued  to  attend  his  bridle.  Urns  far  ill  His- 
torians are  agreed  ;  it  is  added  by  the  Biographers  of 
Alexander,  and  Venice  has  always  accredited  the  lak 
which  she  recorded  also  by  monumental  Paiitiinpa,  Ihat 
while  the  Emperor  lay  prostrate  before  htm.  the  Hoh 
Father  trod  upon  his  neck,  repealing  the  words  of 
David,  "  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  Lion  and  tht  Adder, 
the  yonng  Lion  and  the  Dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under 
thy  feet.'"  '*  It  is  not  to  you,  it  is  to  St.  Peter!*  mur- 
mured the  indignant  Prince :  and  the  Pope,  repeuinj 
his  former  action,  answered.  "  It  is  both  to  me  sirf*. 
St.  Peter."  A  block  of  porphvrv  in  the  pavement  of  tie 
vestibule  of  St.  Mark's,  is  still  exhibited  as  mattm*  *r 
spot  on  which  this  singular  and  ambiguous  recwA 
tionis  said  to  have  occurred. 

Revenge  on  Henry  the  Lion,  the  author  of  hi 
grace,  was  Frederick's  first  object  on  his  return  toGe?-^'* 
many ;  and  the  violence  and  ambition  of  that  PriM 
always  engaged  in  feuds,  and  little  careless  ofthewws  ^ 
by  which  his  jiosscssions  were  increased,  afforded  rearj 
grounds  for  accusation.  In  a  Diet  at  Goslar,  he  w 
declared  contumacious  for  not  having  olteyed  repHto! 
summonses  before  the  Imperial  Tribunal.  There  the 
he  was  put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  the  fourth  of  ttr 
Bavarian  line  upon  whom  a  similar  Infliction  hV  tors, 
and  his  great  Fiefs  were  divided  amon?  swme  of  hisiwrt 
powerfulenemies.  The  execution  of  this  sentence  de 
manded  recourse  tc  arms,  and  after  an  ineffectual  us- 
ance, the  offender  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  the 
Court  of  his  Father-in-Law,  Henry  II.  of  Englmi, 
where  he  remained  during  three  years.  In  a  few  vein 
after  his  return,  his  allodial  estates  in  Saxony  were  re- 
stored; on  the  accessiou  of  his  Son  Dlho  IV.  to  the 
Crown  or  the  Rmpire  thirty  years  afterwards,  they  *rrt 
converted  into  Imperial  Fiefs,  and  became  the  t*» 
Duchies  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  From  a  brother 
of  that  Otho  is  descended  the  present  Royal  FamOj  of 
England,  "  the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry  the  Lm, 
and  inheritors  of  the  name  of  (iuelt."t  ^^j^ 
T.ie  six  years  of  Truce  were  employed  in  diplomat; .  A  ^ 
and  the  Em|ieror  in  their  course  succeeded  in  detach™?  «»  J 
from  the  Lombard  League,  not  only  Cremona  k&  iP 
Torlona.  but  even  that  very  City  to  which  the  Leagw 
had  given  birth.  Alessandria  was  viewed  by  him  witt> 
especial  jealousy  ;  it  had  been  founded  as  an  etpte* 
outwork  against  his  authority,  and  its  existence  wm  j« 
offensive  monument,  both  of  rebellion,  and  of  the  tgao- 
millions  repulse  which  he  hud  suffered  under  its  walk 
His  intentions,  therefore,  of  raxing  it  to  the  ground. and 
of  dispersing  its  inhabitants  at  the  expiration  of  •» 
Truce,  were  openly  avowed.  In  order  to  deprecated 
bitterness  ol  reseitment,  the  Alexandrians  proffered  al- 
legiance, and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Empcmr> 
discretion.  The  whole  population  quitted  their  waia 
ou  an  appointed  day,  presented  themselves  before  u 
Imperial  Commissioner,  who  awaited  ibem  o*  the  pM 
without,  and  were  then  re-introduced  by  his  anthoritj,  at 


•  P»»lm  cxi.  1,1. 
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Ui  a  new  Cily,  henceforward  to  bear  the  name  of 
Ctrsarea  ;*  in  which,  although  living  under  (he  especial 
jurisdieiiou  of  the  Emperor,  they  were  permitted  to  elect 
Uwir  own  Consult. 

The  conclusion  oi  Peace  wan  accelerated  by  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Kiag  of  the  Romans  to  be  associated  with 
bis  Fattier  in  the  Crown  of  Italy,  as  well  as  that  of 
Germany ;  an  object  which  might  have  been  frustrated 
had  the  Truce  Into  permitted  to  expire  without  the  sig- 
nature ui  a  definitive  Treuty.  Preliminaries,  accordingly, 
were  settled  at  Piaceuz.a,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Constance,  the  City  from  which  this  Peace,  much  a  le- 
brnted  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Italy, 
during  a  long  succession  of  years  has  received  its  name. 
The  Treaty  was  conceived  in  a  jud  and  equitable  spirit ; 
«iid  without  abolishing  the  wholesome  control  of  the 
Impernd  Sovereignty,  confirmed  the  Lombard  Cities  in 
that  virtual  independence  which  had  been  the  object  of 
their  long  and  arduous  struggle.  The  rights  of  coinage, 
of  Peace  and  War,  of  erecting  fortifications,  of  adminis- 
tering Civil  and  Criminal  justice,  and  all  others  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Relation,  were  grautcd  to 
them,  not  only  within  their  walls,  but  within  the  dis- 
trict* attached  to  them.  The  League  was  formally  re- 
cognised, and  permitted  to  be  renewed  at  pleasure.  The 
Consuls,  although  infested  by  an  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner, were  to  be  elected  by  the  Citizens.  All  Feudal 
services  during  the  Kmpcror's  residence  or  progresses 
in  Jtuly,  were  retained;  but  he  engaged  un  the  other 
hand  never  to  abide  so  long  in  any  City  or  its  territory, 
as  to  occasion  it  prejudice.  Each  Member  of  the  League 
was  to  swear  that  it  would  maintain  the  Imperial  rights 
against  such  Italian  Cities  as  were  not  Members;  and 
at  the  close  of  every  ten  years,  all  were  to  renew  their 
<«lh  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  manifest  thai 
unpen  taut  ciiucessious  were  obtained  by  these  terms  from 
Barbaroesu  ;  and  perhaps  his  humbled  pride  sought  re- 
conciliation to  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  him,  in  the 
empty,  although  arrogant  wording  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  Treaty.  So  peat,  it  is  there  said,  is  the  gentleness 
and  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  prefers  granting 
pardou  to  inflicting  puuishment ;  and  he  is  content,  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  grace,  to  receive  iuto  favour  the 
otTeiiiling  lannbards  and  their  partisans.! 

The  reception  of  Barbarossa  wheo,  in  the  yeur  follow- 
ing this  Peace,  he  visited  Italy  lo  celebrate  the  nuptials 
of  his  son  Henry,  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
magnificence;  and  the  Cities  hitherto  accustomed  in 
close  their  gules  against  him  in  hostility,  now  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  triumphs  and  ban- 
queting*. The  alliance  which  he  had  negotiated  for  his 
sou  brought  with  it  great  increase  of  wealth,  of  honour, 
and  of  domiuion.  In  the  thirty  years  which  had  pavsed 
since  the  death  of  the  Norman  Roger,  first  King  of 
Sicily, i  the  Crown  had  been  worn,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  by  his  son  and  his  grandson.  Of  these,  W  illiaiu  1 1, 
or  "the  Good," — a  title  fur  which  this  youth,  however 
amiable  in  himself,  may  be  partly  indebted  to  tlie  great 
predominance  of  evil  in  his  father  and  piedecessor  Wil- 


*  It  b  aeorecty  necessary  to  remark  that  the  original  name  ulti- 
mately msinlaiovd  iteotf. 

t  foawnia.  H'p  '<-''  ch.  xi.  vol  ii  t..  2.10.  11*1)  .m,  MHIte 
Aqrty  i.  253.  The  Treaty  ia  given  ml  length  ia  tlie  t'orani  Jaru 
Cin/u  of  the  Kmpire. 

J  Roger  in  variously  catted  Nt.  lid,  and  Hid.    He  ia  1st,  aa 
A'i«;;  of  Sicily,  lid,  aa  hi*  Father'*  auccmsur  in  the  OacAa  of  that 
Hid,  aa  auccevwor  lu  hia  Lochs  ia  Calatvui  and  Aptigh*. 


liam  I.  •'  the  Wicked,"* — was  now  hopeless  of  issue;  Germany 

and  the  sole  existing  legitimate  descendant  of  the  ancient  11,1,1  l'*ly- 
Guiscard  blood,  was  Constance,  a  posthumous  daughter 
of  Koger,  and  Aunt,  therefore,  to  tlie  reigning  King.  It 
was  this  Princess,  of  distinguished  beauty,  and  with  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Sicily  as  her  dowry,  who 
bestowed  her  ltand  on  the  future  Emperor  in  the 
Gardens  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan.  The  bitter  train  of 
calamity  which  these  nuptials  afterwards  entailed  upou 
tier  suffering  Country,  may  have  given  rise  to  a  belief 
long  entertained  that  her  Father  or  her  Brother  had 
dedicated  her  lo  the  veil  and  to  celibacy,  in  consequence 
of  a  Prophecy,  that  if  she  married  she  would  kindle  a 
devouring  flame  in  Europe,  and  occasion  the  nun  of  her 
own  Family.t 

When  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  armed  the  Frederick 
Chivalry  of  Europe  for  a  third  time  for  the  recovery  of  WJ  *■ 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Frederick,  although  approaching  udr 
the  age  of  man,  was  fired  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and     K  D, 
took  the  Cross.    His  achievements  in  that  expedition,  nm. 
and  the  petty  accident  w  Inch  occasioned  the  death  of  one  ft  ia  death, 
who  bad  so  olleu  escaped  for  greater  perils  bolh  "  of  Jm»»  '"• 
flood  and  field,"  belong  to  another  part  of  our  narra-      a.  n. 
live  ;  in  this  place  it  ueed  only  lie  said  that  the  remem-     1 190. 
brauce  of  his  many  noble  and  generous  qualities  excited 
deep  regret  for  his  loss,  even  among  those  who  had 
been  most  exposed  to  his  limner  enmity.    The  two  chief  *nd  C,'J 
stains  upon  his  character  are  the  ferocity  exhibited  during  nci'"- 
the  siege  of  Tortuua.  aud  the  treacherous  attempt  upou 
Alessandria  ;  and  those  crying  offences  we  do  not  seek 
to  extenuate.   Bui  they  stand  alone,  and  arc  forcigu  from 
the  rest  of  his  conduct.    In  all  other  respects,  both  his 
fidelity  and  his  clcmein  y  were  unimpeachable ;  aud 
although  his  Lombard  wars  were  waged  against  foes 
whom  he  viewed  as  rebels  and  traitors,  his  vengeance 
in  the  hour  of'  triumph  was  directed  not  against  tlie  in- 
habitants, but  the  senseless  stones  of  their  vanquished 
Cities.     Personal  valour  and  fortitude  in  adversity 
belonged  lo  him  in  preeminence  ;  and  somewhat  of  the 
respect  which  History  has  attached  lo  his  memory  may 
perhaps  lie  attributed  to  tlie  strung  contrast  which  is 
afforded  by  the  cruelty  and  the  perfidy  of  his  odious  Aearaaiaia 
successor,  upou  whose  reign  we  are  about  to  enter. \        rfHawryA  I. 

Tlie  first  object  of  Hcury  VI.  after  his  accession,  was  Further  d*> 
yet  further  to  diminish  the  power  of  Henry  the  Lion,  a  weaaiun  ul 
power  still  too  considerable  not  to  render  him  danger-  Rj'JJ' 
ous  as  a  subject    Beliwc  Frederick  joined  the  Crusade, 
ibe  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  exacted  an  oath  Irom  the 
restless  mid  ambitious  Duke, — who,  notwithstanding 
his  now  advanced  years,  and  the  frequent  proscriptions 
which  he  had  incurred,  appeareil  to  enjoy  life  uniy 


•  If  it  were  |wa>itite  to  aaiapect  to  very  grave  a  writer  aa  Mum- 
tori  of  uveaaionaf  indulgence  in  dry  humour,  bn  account  of  li  e 
umth-bvU  of  William  tlie  Wicked  intent  tie.  cited  to  that  purpoae 
.{■aunf-i  l<  ymrr  fjrrmtla  in  yarar'  SMt  (ray/inAno  Ate  ata  Stalm, 
ttrtlt  /i>»</«r»/r  per  aloe  aarar  ;  «•  cAtnauWs  •  $r  Homaaida 
.  ..re  Ji  Wrra'i,  tkt  Ui/tltmoan  J'arlr  tUUa  Mr.tr  ixa,  art*  aiUrn  Jt 
gran  erttbto  m  amtJIa  &lla,n*  tuaJlt>  Acne  i  eoauiy/i,  am  mguni 
a  rrxfo/ttTH  a  mfia  mm,    IJaim/i  d' I  mint,  adorn*.  1 16%. ) 

f  Uiannmie  (lib.  xiii.  vol  ii.  p.  -»y  )  b*«  ahowu,  and  lew  anil 
duuLit  hia  ssacrtion,  that  Constance,  being  a  |xi*ab<unu ua  daughter, 
could  not  be  dedicated  lu  a  Nunnery  by  her  rather ;  and  thai  the 
whole  atury  aa  uiinuliced  by  contemporary  aulhootim     He  citea 
alau  the  toilvwmg  d«»cr»utaou  of  ber  from  Godfrey  ul  Viterbu  : 
M<  Hrent  St'itti  rVan  a;i«»«i  mit, 
Spmmtafutl  laerteaa  ataaaia,  Comtamtia  die/«, 
/WA««M  fmif  I'nirrm  Aialrryto  mtrt  rc/ieae, 
Jumvfut  triefmnmtu  trmporr  wre*  fail. 
;  Siaroondi,  Rtp.  ilal,  ch.  an  vol  u.  p.  £>7. 
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when  buckled  in  hi*  armour, — lhat  during  the  absence 
of  I  he  Emperor  he  would  make  no  attempt  for  the  reco 
very  of  his  forfeited  dominion*.  It  is  strange  that  such 
an  oath  fthmild  have  been  trusted,  it  would  have  been 
inure  strange  if  it  had  been  observed  ;  but  its  violation 
wan  severely  punished,  and  on  the  death  of  the  aged 
Duke  in  1193,  Brunswick  was  the  sole  Fief  which  passed 
lo  his  son. 

The  atiiiouiicemt-nt  of  the  demise  of  William  II.  of 
Sicily  liud  preceded  that  of  Barbarossa  by  a  few  months, 
and  Itenry  was  ulreatly  prepared  to  claim  the  dowry  of 
his  Consort,  when  he  found  himself  called  to  the  throne 
of  Germany.  But  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Sicilians 
against  a  foreign,  and  especially  a  German  dynasty, 
raised  obstacle*  to  that  arraiigvinent  by  which  the  de- 
ceased King,  in  projecting  the  marriage  of  Constance, 
had  endeavoured  lo  avoid  the  miseries  of  Civil  dissension. 
One  Prince  of  Norman  descent,  although  of  ambiguous 
birth,  still  remained,  in  the  person  of  Tancred,  Count  of 
Lecce ;  a  title  which  he  derived  from  his  mother.  Of 
the  three  sons  of  the  first  King  of  Sicily.  Roger,  the 
eldest,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  and  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  Father  to  a  union  with  the 
Countess  of  Lecce,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  ena- 
moured, and  to  whose  bed  he  proved  undividedly  faith- 
ful. To  Tancred,  the  issue  of  that  unblamed,  although 
not  strictly  recognised  attachment,  the  Sicilian  Nobles 
proffered  their  Crown  ;  and  being  immediately  on  the 
spot,  and  supported  also  by  very  powerful  interests,  he 
established  himself  in  full  Sovereignly  almost  before 
Henry  was  acquainted  with  the  decease  of  Ihe  late 
King.  No  time,  however,  was  lost  by  Henry  in  assert- 
ing and  actively  enforcing  his  pretensions.  Accompanied 
by  Constance,  he  hastened  into  Italy,  conciliated  the 
Lombard  Cities  as  he  traversed  them,  by  a  renewal  of 
all  their  former  privileges ;  concluded  au  alliance  with 
the  Pisans,  who  engaged  to  provide  him  with  a  Fleet ; 
and  for  similar  objects,  accorded  grants  to  Genoa  so  ex- 
travagant, that  those  by  whom  they  were  received  must 
have  felt  some  misgiving  as  to  iheir  future  realization. 
Exemption  from  tolls  and  customs  in  all  the  Ports  of 
Sicily  was  the  least  portion  of  the  Charter  which  he 
delivered  ;  it  contained  a  promised  cession  of  Syracuse, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  and  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Knights-fiefs  in  the  rich  Fal  di  Nolo,  As  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  the  opportune  death  of  Clement  III.  enabled  him 
'  for  a  short  lime  to  secure  the  countenance  of  his  succes- 
sor; probably  by  influencing  his  election,  certainly  by  an- 
nexing to  the  Holy  See  the  long  coveted  domain  of  Tivoli. 
If  we  believe  our  English  Chroniclers,  and  even  Baro- 
nius  himself,  Celestin  III.  fully  perceived  the  advan- 
tageous position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment ;  and  exhibited  an  arrogant  and 
unseemly  display  of  power  when  he  performed  the  Em- 
peror's Coronation.  Scarcely  had  he  circled  Henry's 
tirows  with  the  diadem,  before  touching  it  with  his  foot, 
he  threw  it  again  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter's,  thus 
signifying  that  it  was  at  his  will  whether  the  Imperial 
dignity  should  be  given  or  laken  away.* 

■  Ro^vr  Hoveilco,  ad  earn.  1191.  Henry  Kny^hlon,  ii.  13.  Ma* 
rouiua,  <td  am.  1 190.  Struviiw  conclude*,  awnewhal  imnNumnably, 
I  hut  the  ttary  is  b  piira  invention  of  the  Kn^linK  writer*  iu 
il»kT*d«  Henry,  whom  they  hated  on  account  of  hi*  tnal 
Richard  I.  But  »  heiurhly  tlrmt-uiour  on  the  aide  of  a  Vuf 
mirrcoune  with  an  Kiuperor  ii  not  a  auUcieia  in  History, 
tia  knew  how  important  hit  friendship  nl  to  Hn.rj  at  Hut  m> 


In  spite,  however,  ol  the  reclamations,  and  even  of 
the  armed  opposition  of  this  haughty  Pope,  who  now 


refused  to  anuul  the  investiture  granted  by  his  prrdr- 

led  some  advantages  in  Trn 


to  Tancred,  Henry  obtaiue 
the  South.  But  the  heals  of  an  I laliau  Summer,  alwtvt  Ll 
fatal  to  invaders,  spread  disease  through  his  army  whUr 

IN 

investing  Xuples;  and  Ihe  treachery  of  the  Citizens  of  '* 
Salerno  betrayed  the  Empress  Constance,  who  bad  ' 
been  led  with  Ihem  for  protection,  into  Ihe  hands  of  r 
Tancred.    The  King  of  Sicily  made  a  generoui  u*  of,^^ 
his  unexpected  prize  ;  received  his  kinswoman  it  Pa-  Umaa. 
lermo  with  testimonies  of  distinguished  honour ;  and 
restored  her  to  liberty,  without  ransom,  and  wiihuvt 
conditions. 

These  disasters  indued  Henry  to  withdraw  to  G«- 
many  ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless  eipt- 
dition  that  the  disgraceful  traffic  for  the 
the  captive  Richard  I.  of  England  took  place  sidiMif 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria.     The  Emperor  h'ty^1 
bought  the  illustrious  prisoner  for  sixty  thousand  nub, 
nearly  trebled  the  price,  and  sold  him  again,  aim  ^ 
year's  detention,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  thowui 
marks  payable  to  himself,  thirty  thousand  to  Leqan 
his  firm  gaoler."    Avarice,  no  doubt,  was  the  [Ban* 
which  llenry  chiefly  gratified,  but  revenge  also  m«gt" 
claim  some  participation  in  this  base  transaction.  Amot{ 
the  idle  charges  advanced  against  Richard  m  the  Diet  <t 
Haguenau,  before  which  be  was  compelled  to  apptir 
personally,  the  first  was  that  he  had  leagued  with  Tas- 
cred.  iu  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  throned 
Sicily,  r    The  King  of  England,  after  disdaimiag  ill 
responsibility  for  his  actions  to  the  Tribunal  which  ac- 
cused him.  replied,  that  his  alliance  with  Tancred  had 
been  formed  at  a  season  at  which  that  Prince  »u  v-1 
aspiring  to,  but  already  wearing  his  Crown.   The  Duke 
of  Austria's  bitter  spirit  of  resentment  had  been  swil- 
ened  by  a  yet  more  trifling  cause.    During  a  sauabbk 
between  some  of  their  respective  followers  in  a  csmas- 
serai  at  Acre,  relative  to  the  priority  of  its  occiipaue. 
Richard,  when  appealed  to,  naturally  espoused  the  «A 
of  his  own  retainers ;  and  unwilling  to  be  dialog, 
somewhat  too  hastily  ordered  tbe  Duke's  banner  to  nt 
removed,  and  permitted  it  to  be  thrown  contempt upusIj 
into  a  drain.i    The  feud  occasioned  by  this  petty dis- 
opreement  wan  remembered  by  the  King  ot  Lnftlf.o 
when  be  crossed  the  Austrian  territory ;  and  in  order  u 
secure  himself  against  surprise,  he  adopted  the  habit  ol 
a  serving  man,  and  travelled  almost  unattended.  While 
cooking  his  own  meal  in  a  house  of  entcruunnirM  n 
Vienna,  the  brilliancy  of  a  valuable  ring  which  he  iu*4- 
veriently  continued  to  wear  on  his  finger,  betrayed  that 
he  was  of  more  elevated  rank  than  his  outward  app*»'" 
ance  implied.  The  bystander  who  first  made  this  obsw 
ration,  happened  to  be  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Austna, 
who  had  accompanied  his  master  to  tbe  Holy  Lsnd ;  ssjl 
who  on  more  close  inspection  of  the  Roys!  stranfctrs 
features,  recognised  and  immediately  denounced  bt» 
On  his  seizure,  pains  were  taken  to  expose  hira  to  the 


creulf  (i  ikm'.it  but  that  he  would  lake  advantage  of  hi* 

•Katfer  HaW"** 

dumanvitetfiM 
ran***  f" 


tu  the  wry  utmost.  Voltaire,  wlu  *sy»  that  *  I 
o«/>  authority  for  the  anecdote,  i»  satufied  by  ( 
antithesis— ft.  /'  P»f  il«H  r»  mfamet,  ee 
rraie.    But  we  do  not  lee  the  nrrtWy  for  I 


>  «t  '^^2  * 


Win  ma. 

•  Stnivius,  i,  4  M"2.  ai 
Matt.  Pam,  144. 
H»<L  UU. 
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division  of  the  rabble,  by  parading  him  through  the 
1  Streets,  with  the  half-dressed  morsel  still  fixed  to  (he 


Germany 
and  Italy. 
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skewer  upon  which  he  had  been  diligently  roasting  it.* 
The  discomfiture  which  Henry  had  experienced  in 
Italy  might  probably  (lave  disinclined  him  from  an  early 
renewal  of  his  attempts  upon  that  Country,  hut  for  (he 
unexpected  death  of  Tancred,  heart-broken  by  the  pre- 
mature loss  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  recently 
•'"  '  '  ji      married,  under  the  happiest  auspices,  to  Irene,  daughter 
j,      of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Isaac  Angelus  Comnenus.  The 
I  |       '  Crown  passed  to  a  younger  son,  William  III.,  as  yet  a 
lV>:iiajn     !  mtf       '  "P011  wn"m  Henry,  assisted  by  the  Pisans 
UL  and' Genoese,  poured  down  with  an  overwhelming  force. 

The  unexampled  cruelties  which  he  perpetrated  white 
ravaging  Apuglia  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Sicilians ;  and  the  strong-holds  of  the  Island  were 
abandoned  to  hiru  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  sum- 
moned. Sibilla,  the  widow  oi"  Tancred,  with  her 
A  i  daughter  and  the  young  King,  were  entrapped  by  pro- 
-  ->mt4  by  rnise  of  honourable  usage,  and  permission  to  retire 
to  (heir  hereditary  dominion  of  Leece;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  confided  themselves  to  the  Tyrant's  power,  than 
'he  immured  the  Princesses  in  a  Convent,  and  hy  brutal 
'mutilations,  both  deprived  the  unhappy  King  of  sight, 
and  extinguished  fits  hope  of  posterity. 

I'pnu  the  cruelties  which  have  stamped  Indelible  in- 
famy (>n  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  in  his  Sicilian  Govern- 
'"fment.  it  would  be  needlessly  painful  to  dwell.  Terror 
kprk-ars  to  have  been  his  single  maxim  of  rule,  and  the 
'Chroniclers  have  recorded  a  sickening  variety  of  deaths 
under  exquisite  torture,  which  his  jealous  suspicion  was 
ever  ready  to  inflict.  Henry's  ferocity  was  not  satiated 
hy  the  agonies  of  the  living ;  it  trampled  foully  on  the 
dead,  also,  When  he  occupied  Palermo,  he  ransacked 
the  "graves  of  Tattered  ami  nis  son  Roger,  stripped  their 
corpse*  of  the  Royal  vestments  in  which  they  hail  been 
Interred,  and  exposed  their  remains  to  scorn  and  disho- 
nour. If  is  pretext  for  this  base  and  cowardly  outrage 
was  the  usurpation,  as  he  styled  it,  of  those'Princcs ; 
tyit  a  hope  of  discovering  treasure  in  their  sepulchres 
may  have  partly  influenced  his  purpose.  Avarice  was 
antofng'  his  ruling  passions,  and  when  he  quitted  Pa- 
lermo on  his  route  for  Germany,  the  Sicilians  beheld, 
with  passionate  grief  and  indignation,  a  hundred  and 
RfVy  sumpler  males  in  his  train,  conveying  the  plunder 
lr>rftheir  Royal  TVeasnry  and  household.  Not  only 
coined  money,  ingots,  plate,  and  the  Crown  jewels,  be- 
ethie  hrs  prey,  but  his  insatiable  lust  for  gold  glutted 
itself  on' the  spoil  even  of  the  rich  wardrobes  and  costly 
fnrniture  nf  their  ancient  Kings.  Every  movable,  say 
the  'Chhrnirlers,  adorned  with  any  portion  of  the  pre- 
cldus  metals,  however  small,  chairs,  tables,  beds,  and 
embroidered  robes  were  swept  away  bV  the  rapacity  of 
the' foreign  anrl  Ilarharian  harpy. t 

"Deeply  tooted,  if  not  openly  avowed  hatred  of  the 
Tyfarit  was  the  necessary  result  of  this  oppression  j  and 
trie  feeling  was  shared  no  less  by  his  allies  than  by  his 
subjects.  Every  promise  made  to  the  Pisans  and  the  Ge- 
noese was  violated  without  shame  or  scruple;  and  not 
only  were  they  denied  the  recompense  which  they  had 
been  taught  uiexjuet.  but  even  their  ancient  privileges 
were  annulled,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  Tlie 

*  Otto  de  S.  BlaRio,  c  38. 

t  Giannooe,  uv.  val.  a.  p.  321.    Arnold  of  Lubee,  nv  <20.) 
cited  by  Muratori,*peak*of  urn-  hundred  and  mtty  aaaaarn.  Roger 
Iloreden  (746.)  compute*  thv  >[K»I  of  Nm  ilooe  at  two  hundred 
thousand  ounce*  uf  „" 
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extermination  of  the  Normans  seemed  the  object  of 
Henry's  cruelties ;  and  when  they  became  directed 
against  the  remaining  members  of  her  own  Family  and 
connexions,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  fears  of 
Constance  were  awakened.  One  of  her  nearest  kins- 
men, Richard,  Count  of  Cerra,  was  arretted  by  an  agent 
of  the  Emperor  ;  the  sole  crime  iinpu(ed  to  him  was  a 
design  of  withdrawing  into  Tuscany,  (hat  he  might  escape 
witnessing  the  miseries  of  his  Countrymen.  The  uoble 
prisoner  was  delivered  to  Henry  at  Capua,  dragged 
ignouiiuiously  at  the  tail  of  a.  horse  to  a  gibbet,  on  which 
he  was  suspended  by  the  feet,  and  after  lingering  through 
two  days  of  torture,  Was  strangled  by  a  huge  stone  fast- 
ened round  his  neck  by  the  hands  of  (he  Court  Fool  * 
Constance  may  be  forgiven  if  she  lent  her  sanction  (o  a  and  Rebel- 
conspiracy  which  was  to  terminate  the  sufferings  of  her  lion  of  the 
native  land  ;  but  unhappily,  notwithstanding  the  seem-  Sie,u»n»- 
ing  reconciliation  which  afterwards  took  place  between 
the  Emperor  ami  the  insurgent  Nobles  whom  she  sup- 

Eorted,  a  blacker  charge  has  often  been  brought  against  Daeih  of 
er  memory,  that  of  administering  a  poisoned  cup,  which  Henry  VI. 
hastened  the  close  of  her  husband's  days  at  Messina. 

One  son,  who  bore  the  names  of  both  bis  grandsires,  Birth  ofniJ 
Frederic  Roger,  was  the  issue  of  Henry  VI. ;  a  child  Mn,  Frwk- 
whose  birth  gave  occasion  to  various  strange  and  fabu-  rk  Rogrr. 
Ions  rumours.    Constance  was  delivered  of  him  at  Ksi, 
an  obscure  town  in  the  march  of  Anemia,  while  on  her 
route  to  join  the  Emperor,  during  his  operations  in 
Italy  in  1 195.    She  was  at  that  time  in  her  thirty- 
seventh,  or,  at  the  utmost,  her  thirty-ninth  year;  a  fact 
proved  by  reference  to  the  passage  already  cited  from 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo.  Nevertheless  she  has  been  affirmed 
by  some  writers  to  hove  been  past  the  ordinary  age  of 
child  bearing,  having  attained  the  mature  season  of  fifty- 
five,  or  even  sixty  years.    Hence,  it  is  said,  that  in  order 
to  obviate  certain  scandalous  reports  of  her  intention  to 
palm  a  supposititious  child  upon  her  husband  and  his 
subjects,  she  insisted  upon  a  public  delivery  ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  a  tent  was  pitched  in  the  open  plain  near 
Palermo.f    It  was  in  behalf  of  this  son  that  Henry  me-  Henry  * 
dilated  a  great  change  in  the  German  Constitution,  and  attempt  to 
conceived  no  less  bold  a  design  than  making  the  Empire  SSjjLjS,, 
hereditary.   The  reigning  Pope  Clement  111.  assented,  JJSKrV 
and  fifty-two  Princes  affixed  their  seals  to  the  Decree 
which  was  to  ratify  the  proposal.    It  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Saxons; J  but  the  Emperor  had 
sufficient  influence  to  obtain  the  election  of  the  infant, 
then  little  more  than  two  years  old,  as  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  a  title  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  perceive, 
did  not  procure  his  recognition  as  Emperor  immediately 
upon  his  Father's  decease.    In  Germany,  we  shall  find 
him  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  displaced  for  a  season 
by  more  powerful  competitors.   In  Sicily,  his  investiture 
was  not  obtained  without  difficulty,  nur  till  after  the 
curtailment  of  certain  prerogatives  ;  and  when  Constance  Death  of 
followed  her  husband  to  the  tomb  in  little  more  than  i 
year  after  his  decease,  their  son  was  left  under  the  dan- 
gerous guardianship  of  Innocent  III.,  a  Pontiff  urged 
not  less  by  inclination  than  by  policy  to  reap  the  fullest 
advantages  which  that  important  trust  presented  to  his 
ambition. 

*  Cai'Mur.  ad  foeaa  mm,  citrd  by  Gtannune,  ut  «v/iea. 

t  Giannona  add*,  bob  the  Preface  to  the  CaeatoA  dtl  firfma  <f< 
SanAa,  Ch'riia  jm  prr  ta  Cttti  ett  fmhrm*,  ptr  lorn  eia  *«a*  a*a- 
prtto,  un-tatf  eon  It  aiaito  Hudr,  t  ducovtrte  dutMrnndo  taUr 
Mr  taw. 

I  St.uv.iw,  l  425.  and  the  authorities  thai*  ctUd.   Hallam,  Mi4- 

dlt  Agn,  I  464. 
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GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Hiitory.  The  period  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  which  we  have 
»— tm'  now  arrived,  may  be  considered  a*  forming  one  of 
those  cardinal  Kras,  from  which  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  aspect  or  phasis  in  the  revolutions  of 
Human  affairs.  The  darkness  which,  since  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Barbarians  into  the  Western  Empire,  had, 
during  four  or  five  Centuries,  been  continually  thicken- 
ing over  the  nations  of  Europe,  seems  at  length  to 
have  passed  its  meridian;  and  henceforth  we  may 
easily  observe  the  gradual  and  unintermitted  progress 
of  returning  day.  The  first  dawn  indeed  of  this  revival 
was  perceptible  in  the  Century  immediately  preceding. 
Letters  were  as  yet  cultivated  by  few  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church ;  but  a  visible  improvement  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  Schools  of  France  and  Italy. 
These  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  walls  of  Monas- 
teries ;  seminaries  of  general  Learning  were  opened  in 
many  of  the  principal  Cities  of  those  Countries ;  and 
Science,  such  as  it  was,  was  now  taught  in  a  better 
method  and  on  more  enlarged  principles,  by  Professors 
both  Lay  and  Ecclesiastical ;  several  of  whom  had  ac- 
complished their  course  of  study  in  Spain,  under  the 
Arabian  masters,  at  that  time  the  chief  depositories  of 
profane  or  Philosophical  Learning.*  Latin  translations 
had  been  early  made  of  the  principal  Treatises  of  the 
Saracenic  Doctor*.  It  was.  in  fact,  by  this  circuitous 
route  that  the  Western  world  again  obtained  access  to 
the  Mathematical,  Medical,  and  Astronomical  writings  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  those  of  Aristotle  himself;  the 
second  publication,  so  to  call  it,  of  whose  Works  may  be 
said  in  a  short  time  to  have  produced  mi  entire  revolution 
in  the  studies  of  the  Age  :  and  during  several  successive 
Centuries  continued  to  exercise  a  most  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  researches  and  operations  of  the 
Human  Intellect. 
N««.v»t«m  In  no  department  of  general  study  was  the  effect  of 
•^fl"1  m  this  change  more  immediately,  or  more  powerfully  felt, 
j"™*  than  in  the  Schools  of  Divinity.  At  the  beginning  or 
the  last  Century  the  public  lecturers  upon  that  Science 
had,  for  the  most  part,  contented  themselves  with  retail- 
ing to  their  hearers  the  explanations  and  illustrations  of 
the  Holy  text  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers ;  without  attempting  to  give  either  order  or 
consistency  to  their  glosses  upon  Scripture ;  much  less 
to  work  them  up  into  any  thing  like  a  regular  Body  of 


Divinity.    But  before  the  end  of  the  same  Century  ti*  ofe» 
method  had  given  place  to  one  of  a  much  more  nab-  Osma 
tious  character;*  the  mysteries  of  Religion  were  aw  ^ad 
not  stated  merely  as  Articles  of  Faith,  but  it  wm  »  y"v"" 
deavoured  to  examine  and  explain  them  upon  the  (st- 
aple* of  the  Dialectic  Science  which  had  become  » 
fashionable  ;  the  doctrines  of  Religion  were  exptmndM 
with  all  the  formalities  of  Scientific  distribution ;  and  D* 
foundation  was  thus  laid  for  that  scheme  of  Scbelasu 
Divinity,  which,  in  its  various  ramifications,  occupies  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  History 
of  the  succeeding  Centuries. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  in  this  way  given  to  (he  Hsmi  Lr^r 
Mind,  which  began  to  devote  itself  to  the  acquis*** •jv- 
of  knowledge  with  a  seal  and  avidity  propornoaed 
its  long  privation  of  that  its  natural  aliaseut.  The 
Church,  and  more  particularly  «he  Papal  Own,*" 
foremost  in  encouraging  and  rewarding  this  new  ardour 
of  study;  and  as  yet  no  apprehensions  were  eoler» 
tained  that  either  the  doctrines  of  the  one,  or  the  pw- 
tensions  of  the  other  were  likely  eventually  to  suirr 
from  that  vivacity  of  research  which  they  were  tho* 
promoting.    Of  the  Colleges  or  learned  Societies  wins 
were  now  established  for  the  dissemination  of  kese- 
ledge  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe,  that  of  h»»  ft*** 
was  become  particularly  conspicuous,  as  well  by  the 
number  and  ability  of  its  various  Professors,  as  by  U*  H*** 
great  concourse  of  students  who  crowded  thither  fa* 
all  parts  to  imbibe  Science  under  their  tuilton.t  Of  the 
other  Schools  of  France,  Angers  became  famous  for  the 
study  of  Law,  and  Monlpellier  for  that  of  MedidDt-t 
In  Italy,  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Sale  mo  was  wbellj  <»• 
devoted  to  this  last  Profession,  while  Bologna  took  the  f  t  ^ 
lead  almost  of  every  other  European  seminary  in 
profession  of  Jurisprudence  ;§  a  study  the  reviwJ  of 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  when  Amain  was  captured  by 
the  Pisans  in  1 13b.||    Bologna  also  became  equaUj 
distinguished   for  its  teachers  of  Canon  Law.  u> 
that  branch  of  Academical  Learning,  likewise.  t4>'1lt' 
thing  of  method  and  system  had  been  given  by  thr 
famous  Epitome,  or  Decretal*,  which  Gratian,  a  Monk  ol 
Bologna,  had  drawn  up  about  the  year  1 130,^  fc""  ^ 
Pontifical  archives ;  and  which  continued,  downtoawfj 


•  See  De  Boulay,  Hitiorta  Acaiim.  Parti,  tain.  L 
f  Hutoirt  Lilltrairr  rfr  la  France,  torn.  IX.  p.  61. 
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recent  period,  to  be  the  standard  text-book  of  the  study, 
in  most  of  the  Universities  of  Catholic  Europe.  The 
Work,  indeed,  became  early  a  groat  favourite  with  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  wlrae  pretensions  it  supported  through- 
out, and  to  their  utmost  extent;  and  often,  as  might  be 
eipected,  by  a  considerable  falsification  of  documentary 
evidence. 

We  buve  seen  in  what  manner  the  spirit  of  Papal 
ambition,  after  the  more  gradual  encroachments  of  pre- 
ceding Pontiffs,  had  almost  attained  the  fullest  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes,  from  the  bold,  active,  and  un- 
daunted genius  of  Gregory  VII.  ;  insomuch  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Century,  almost  every 
Ecclesiastical  affair,  down  to  the  most  minute,  was 
brought  more  or  less  immediately  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Papal  Court.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Civil  and 
External  History  of  the  Church  at  this  period  is  almost 
entirely  included  in  that  of  the  See  of  Home.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  and  also  as  affording  the  best  and 
most  obvious  principle  of  perspicuity  and  order  in  our 
summaries,  we  shall  make  the  succession  of  Pontiffs  the 
groundwork  of  that  general  view  of  Ecclesiastical  events 
which  it  is  our  business  to  exhibit. 

Urban  II.  died  in  July  1099.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Cardinal  Rainer,  by  birth  a  Tuscan,  a  man  of  virtue 
and  ability,  whose  talents  and  character  had  early 
attracted  the  favour  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  He  had 
scarcely  asaumed  the  tiara,  under  the  name  of  Paschal 

"  II.,  when  Rome  and  all  Christendom  were  gladdened 
by  thu  tidings  of  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
taken  by  assault,  on  the  15th  of  July,  by  the  Crusading 
armies  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  his  Pontificate,  the  Antipope  Guibert, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Imperial  party,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  intrigues  and  power,  since  the  time  of* 
Gregory  VII.,  died  in  Calabria;  and,  although  three 
successive  candidates  were  within  a  twelvemonth 
brought  forward  by  the  Imperiulis's  to  supply  his  place, 
their  pretensions  were  almost  immediately  suppressed 
by  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Paschal,  and  they 
themselves  were  driven  into  obscurity. 

As  the  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  Investiture  was 
that  which  chiefly  contributed  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  indeed  of  Christendom,  during  the  pre- 
sent Century,  it  may  be  right  before  we  proceed  further 

r.  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  it*  than  we  have  before  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  controversy  itself  naturally  resulted  from 
the  political  circumstances  in  which  at  this  period  the 
Clergy  found  themselves  placed.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  her  establishment,  the  Church  had  jealously 
excluded  the  Civil  power  from  any  right  of  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  nomination  to  Ecclesiastical  dignities; 
and  so  long  as  these  involved  only  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Suite  was  not  indisposed  to  acquiesce,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  in  the  exclusion.  But  when,  by  the 
successive  and  constantly  accumulating  endowments  of 
Princes  and  Nobles,  the  higher  Orders  of  the  Clergy  be- 
came possessed  of  fiefs  and  territories  involving  large 
wealth  and  considerable  secular  influence,  the  Feudal 
Superior  began  to  claim  an  interest  in  the  disposal  of  these 


which  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  anil  object  of  the  book.  Gra- 
tian  is  naitl  to  have  employed  no  Im  thau  twenty-four  yean  in  its 
composition. 

*  Much  valuable  informatiun  on  thi«  subject,  although,  as  might 
It  nprclrd,  tingrd  with  a  circuit  I  Papal  bint,  ii  to  be  derived  bum 
Cardinal  Norn's  Hutvry  of  hkvttMurtM, 


benefices,  grounded  upon   the  equally  unquestioned    Of  the 
jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him,  over  all  the  lerri-  ^.l}n*tlfn 
tories  subjected  to  his  authority  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  a  .  ~T™  . 
field  was  opened  for  perpetually  recurring  conflicts  " 
between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  powers  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  term  Investiture*  itself,  implies  the  grant,  or  more  Ceremony 
strictly,  perhaps,  the  mode  of  granting,  of  any  estate,  fjj,.*,™ 
fief,  dignity,  or  privilege  by  the  King  to  his  subjects,  or  a 
Chief  to  his  vassal,  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  fealty, 
homage,  and  feudal  service ;  a  ceremony  which  was 
usually  performed  by  bestowing  upon  the  person  so 
favoured  some  material  mark,  as  the  token  of  his  Inves- 
titure. This,  in  the  case  of  a  territory  or  estate,  was 
often  a  piece  of  turf,  or  bough  of  a  tree  ;  while  in  the 
instance  of  a  place  of  trust  or  dignity,  some  character- 
istic part  of  the  dress,  or  ensign  of  the  office,  was  chosen 
as  the  distinguishing  symbol.  When  the  Bishops  and 
Abbots  of  the  Church  became  possessors  of  territorial 
revenues  and  jurisdictions,  they  were  of  course,  as  such, 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  which  applied  to  all  lay 
holders  of  rights  or  property ;  and  were  not  considered 
as  legally  possessing  those  properties,  until  they  had 
formally  done  homage  for  the  same  before  their  Superior, 
and  received  from  his  hand,  in  return  for  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  legal  transfer 
of  them.  What  was  the  ceremony  at  first  used  in 
the  Investiture  of  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  seems  not 
altogether  ascertained.  Probably  it  varied  in  different 
places,  or  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  or  the 
fancy  of  individuals.  We  read  that  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.  bestowed  the  Bishopric  of  Paderborn  upon 
Meinvercus,  by  the  token  of  presenting  him  with  a 
glove ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  first 
instance,  neither  the  ring,  nor  the  crosier,  nor  any  other 
emblem  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  the  Bishop,  was  employed,  to  signify  the  exe- 
cution of  a  transfer,  which  professedly  referred  only  to 
the  conveyance  of  seculur  jurisdiction. 

The  right  of  interference  thus  exercised  by  laymen  in  Abuse  of 
the  promotion  lo  Ecclesiastical  dignities  was,  therefore,  the  power 
one  only  of  sanction,  and  not  of  direct  nomination ;  yet,  fl>Jnv"" 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  it  soon  tended  practically  u-ajgJS 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  same  thing,  and  as  such,  became  ' 
early,  and  naturally,  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Church.    These  feelings  waxed 
stronger  when  the  laity,  in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege 
prostituted  it,  as  they  soon  did,  to  purposes  of  the  most 
flagrant  and  shameless  Simony.    With  the  view  ol 
eluding  this  abusc.t  the  Clergy  in  many  instances 
upon  the  death  of  a  Bishop  or  Abbot,  after  electing  m 
successor,  proceeded  immediately  to  his  consecration  ;  of  im^u,. 
which  ceremony  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  as  by  ring  and 
the  ensigns  of  Episcopal  function,  was  an  essential  part,  «»«<«. 
By  this  proceeding,  the  interference  of  the  Feudal  Su- 
perior was  at  once  excluded,  since,  after  consecration,  the 
election  became  irrevocable.  The  secular  power,  however, 
soon  took  an  effectual  method  to  obviate  this  stratagem ; 
by  ordaining,  that  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a 
Bishop,  those  ensigns  of  his  function  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  authorities  of  the  Episcopal  City,  and 
forthwith  transmitted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Prince; 
who  thus  retained  in  his  hands  an  effective  control 


*  See  I*YlrriTURK  in  our  Murr/Zannui  Dtritum. 

f  A  very  clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  facts  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Mutheim,  (  Eerie:  Hut.  voL  ii. 
p.  290.  Madame*!  translation,)  together  with  ample  nlmixm  to 
original  authorities. 
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over  Ihe  election  of  the  Clergy-  It  was  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier  to  the  favoured  candidate,  that 
the  Sovereign,  in  effect,  designated  the  new  Bishop, 
who  proceeded  to  place  these  badges  of  his  dignity  in 
the  hands  of  his  Metropolitan,  from  whom  he  again 
received  them,  in  the  Anal  ceremony  of  consecration. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  whole  controversy  upon  this 
subject  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  compound 
—  which  the  higher  Clergy  at  this  time  began  to 
as  being  not  merely  the  Spiritual  Pastors, 
l  many  instances,  the  Territorial  Lords  of  their 
;  and  of  the  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  claims 
which  either  party  might  justly  prefer,  to  interpose  in 
the  elections  in  question.  That  the  Prince  should 
claim  a  right  of  interfering  in  the  disposal  of  dignities 
which,  in  fact,  conveyed  to  the  persons  holding  them 
large  temporal  wealth  and  power,  was  natural  and  in- 
deed necessary.  At  the  name  time  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  Clergy  should  be  in  the  highest  degree 
jealous  of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  which  was 
thence  usurped  by  laymen  to  confer  absolutely  and 
arbitrarily  all  the  spiritual  offices  of  the  Church  ;  espe- 
cially when  they  saw  the  privilege  abused,  as  it  was 
sure  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lay  Superior,  to  pur- 
poses of  the  most  sordid  and  profligate  selfishness. 
But  although  the  Church,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  bad  long  entertained  these  feelings,  it  was 
Gregory  VII.  who  first  gave  vent  to  them,  by  openly 
attacking  the  practice  itself.  This  he  did  in  the  bold 
and  uncompromising  spirit  which  usually  distinguished 
his  proceedings.  He  at  once,  and  absolutely,  prohibited 
all  Investitures  of  Benefices  whatever,  and  even  it  is  said 
forbad  Bishops  to  take  oaths  of  homage  or  fealiy  to 
their  Princes ;  claiming  to  himself  as  the  Universal 
Bishop  and  Head  of  the  Church  their  undivided  faith 
and  allegiance.*  Some  writers,  however,  deny  that 
Hildebrand  did  in  fact  carry  his  audacity  to  this  extent ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  successor  (the  next  but  one) 
Urban  II.  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so ;  for  we  find  the 
by  no*  sod  latter,  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  expressly  including  in 
cMiet  for-  his  anathema,  not  merely  the  act  of  Investiture  by  a  lay- 

tht'i'uul'id  lnan,  '>at  <Ten  ^  °  °^  fealty  on  the  part  of  the 
u(  ctw-  Bishop  to  the  Prince  ;  an  extremity  of  pretension  so 
obviously  unreasonable  in  itself,  that  we  cannot  but 
suspect  it  to  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Pontiffs  not 
so  much  in  the  hope  of  actually  obtaining  that  extent  of 
immunity,  as  with  the  purpose  of  preferring  a  claim, 
the  subsequent  concession  of  which  might  the  better 
enable  them  to  compromise  for  the  abandonment,  on  the 
part  of  the  secular  power,  of  its  interference  in  respect 
to  Investitures. 

A  more  rational  and  better  founded  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy,  was  that  which  referred  to  the  mode 
of  Investiture  exercised  by  Princes,  by  personally  confer- 
ring the  crosier  and  the  ring,  which  were  peculiarly,  and 
exclusively,  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Bishops.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  was 
made  matter  of  especial  controversy  till  the  time  of 
Paschal  II.,  who,  in  the  Conference  which  he  held  with 
the  Emperor's  deputies  at  Chalons  in  1107,  more  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon  the  abandonment  of  this  cere- 
mony, as  implying  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  8 late 
altogether  inadmissible. 
Of  the  controversies,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  the  wars, 


of  which  this  subject  was  the  occasion  between  a*  otn, 
Popes  Gregory,  Urban,  Paschal,  and  Calhctus,  and  tot  Ck*« 
Emperors   Henry  IV.  and  V.,  a  full  account  any  ^ 
be  found  under  our  Annals  of  Girvakt;  at  present, 
we  shall  merely  allude  to  some  of  the  principal  rendu  t«w yB 
of  those  transactions.    By  the  Treaty  which  Pascal,  etui  n  u 
under  the  compulsion  of  personal  captivity,  w.ir  com- 
pelled  to  sign  with  Henry  V.  at  Rome  in  April  1111, the  "lB"^' 
humbled  Pontiff  consented  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  *: : 
his  opposition  to  the  right,  as  claimed  by  the  Emperor,  1111 
of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier*   This  IVesty, 
however,  extorted  by  violence,  was  immediately  tnd 
loudly  exclaimed  n<rainst  by  the  Clergy  thronghoui 
Italy  and  Germany ;  and  in  the  following  year,  vu 
solemnly  annulled  in  a  Council  held  in  theChurch  of  it»  uozWn 
Laternn.  t    It  was  not  till  the  year  I  It*  that  a  new  ami  j}«u«* 
more  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  arrantm  4UtJ 
at  Worms  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Legale  of  Pest 
Calixttts  II.     By  this  it  was  agreed.  •*  that  for  m tm!*: 
furore  all  Bishops  and  Abbots  should  be  chows  wj^,!m 
those  to  whom  the  right  of  election  belongs,  i.  *.  hs*"*""1 
Canons  and  Monks  of  their  respective  Chapters  nt 
Communities,  but  that  the  election  should  take  pkrta 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  an  amba'wafl'or  17- 
pointed  by  him  for  that  purpose  ;  that  any  dispute  misiih 
among  the  electors  should  be  decided  by  the  Emperor; 
that  the  Bishop  or  Abbot  elect  should  takeaaoauo 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  do  homage  to  him  for 
the  temporalities  (rrgatia)  which  he  shew  Id  recent 
from  his  hands ;  which,  however,  were  to  be  runterrat 
by  the  Emperor,  not  by  the  crotitr  and  rtnr,  (ibebsdpn 
of  spiritual  function.)  but  by  the  treptrr,  as  the  acre  im- 
propriate symbol  of  Investiture  into  rights  and  pwile.'w 
in  themselves  merely  temporal.  This  Concordat  w&<  «w« 
after  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  General  Counctlf  nhich 
was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  Laxeran  in  die  year  wV 
lowitig. 

The  subject  of  Investitures  had  never  been  the  oe-  »  'u 
caaion  of  any  contest  between  the   Popes  aad  tta^. 
Crown  of  France.    The  right  was  one  which  bsdr^*. 
always  been  enjoyed  by  the  French  Kings,  ua**S<»-- 
turbed  even  by  a  Papal  remonstrance;  though  thef 
early  desisted  from  exercising  it   by  the  obnouou! 
emblems  of  the  crosier  and  ring,  contenting  dies- 
selves  with  signifying  the  collation  to  benefices  id  tbnr 
dominions   by   verbal  or  written   declaration*,  l» 
we  have  aeen,  it  formed  a  pnncipaJ  poistof 


the  quarrel  between  William  Rufua  and  Archly 
Ansetm ;  and  such  was  the  violence  with  which  uw 
brutal  Prince  enforced  his  pretensions,  that  Anselm 
found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  Kingdom  and  take  refun* 
in  France.  On  the  death  of  RufUs,  Henry  I.,  his  sue; 
cesser,  anxious  to  conciliate  as  far  as  possible  the 
frage  of  the  Clergy  to  his  usurpation  of  a  crown  which  ut 
right  belonged  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  recall"! 


ftv/Wy,  vst.  x.  p.  3*.   Sea  alio       f  Owr 


•  The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  After  certain 
nuy  expressions  of  allachmml  wid  Fmt,lu,U  on  the  {»rt  ctlhr  W 
toward*  the  Emperor,  the  turner  gun  on  to  »*T,  "  WVbtwtore-S"" 
to  you  that  prerogative  which  our  piwWontwrs  haw  avatitwl  u  y^. 
namely,  thai  you  invert  the  Bishop*  and  Abbots  of  your  K' 
with  the  stall  and  ring,  provided  they  ■hall  have  been  *l«dwl 
aad  without  Simony,  and  that  they  be  cooMcraiad,  after  I"*1 
haw  invested  them,  by  the  Bishops  whose  province  it  b.   H  "J 
•halt  t«  chosen  by  tba  people  and  the  Clergy  without  ysui  »FI£ 
button,  it*  him  not  bs  cosuweratad  till  you  have  invested  hun.  »* 
Bower,  Hi*,  of  tic  Pvff,  voL  v.  p.  391. 
f  QmrH.  torn.  a.  p.  TV. 
t  Atf.  torn,  a,  p.  894. 
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An  vim,  anil  reinstated  him  in  the  Primacy.  The  Areh- 
bishop  returned,  but  wheu  required,  after  the  example 
of  hit  predecessors,  to  do  homage  for  his  See.  he  posi- 
tively refused  ;*  and  the  King,  unwilling  at  that  critical 
juncture  of  hit  affairs  to  come  to  an  open  breach  with 
the  refractory  Primate,  consented  lo  refer  the  matter  to 
Rome.  The  answer  returned  by  that  Court  may  readily 
be  guessed  ;  it  fully  approved  and  confirmed  the  refusal 
of  Anselm.  The  King,  however,  still  insisted  ou  his 
rights,  but  reluctant  to  push  things  to  extremities,  he 
suggested  that  Anselm  should  himself  proceed  to  Rome 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  ;t  more,  it 
is  believed,  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  the  presence 
of  the  obnoxious  Churchman  than  from  any  hope  of 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  his  services 
in  the  negotiation.  The  result  of  this  second  appeal 
was  such  as  must  have  been  foreseen,  and  neither  party 
being  willing  to  recede  from  their  pretensions,  Anselm 
remained  abroad  till  1107  ;}  when  the  inconveniences 
resulting  both  to  the  Church  and  the  Crown  from  the 
continuance  of  this  slate  of  affairs  becoming  daily  more 
aggravated,  a  sort  of  compromise  of  the  conflicting  claims 
took  place ;  the  right  of  investiture  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  was  abandoned  by  the  Prince  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bishops  were  allowed  to  do  homage  for  their 
temporal  properties  and  privileges ;  and  by  this  means, 
the  Sovereign  retained  an  indirect  control  over  the 
elections  of  the  Bishops,  at  the  same  time  that  he  fore- 
bore  the  invidious  exercise  of  any  thing  like  immediate 
nomination. 

A  still  more  memorable  controversy  between  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  and  the  Church  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Century  ;  but  the  story  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
forms  so  remarkable  a  Chapter  iu  the  Civil  History 
of  the  Age,  and  as  such  is  so  familiar  to  the  general 
reader,  §  that  we  shall  not  in  this  place  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose 
to  slate  shortly  the  original  grounds  and  final  issue  of 
the  quarrel.  Henry  II.,  a  bold,  able,  and  politic  Prince, 
had  early  felt  the  embarrassment  and  dangers  resulting 
to  the  Royal  authority  from  the  late  encroachments  of 
the  Church,  and,  accordingly,  made  it  one  of  his  first 
objects  to  take  measures  for  reducing  her  preteiisious 
within  stricter  and  more  definite  limits.  With  this  view, 
he  summoned  a  great  Council  of  his  Nobles  and  Clergy 
at  Clarendon,}  (January,  1 164,)  when  a  Body  of  Con* 
stiiutions.  sixteen  in  number,  was  unanimously  voted, 
by  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Church 
were  restrained  and  defined  ;  the  Clergy  themselves  were 
effectually  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Courts  ;  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  interfere  in  the 
election  to  any  vacant  dignity  in  the  Hierarchy  was  clearly 
and  fully  provided  for.  These  laws  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the  Primate  Becket  himself, 
though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  having  been  induced 
by  bis  brethren  to  sigu  tbem  ;  but  when  sent  to  the 
Pope  (Alexander  HI.)  for  ratification,  they  were  by  him 
at  once  and  indignantly  rejected.  Upon  this,  Becket 
immediately  retracted  his  assent,  and  imposed  on  him- 


•  See  Kulmcr,  Hut.  lib.  ui. 

f  y.  70. 

j  lb, J.    Sec  also  Collier,  BecJetuulKaJ  History,  voL  i.  p.  292. 

y  See,  is  particular,  Hume,  of  the  early  ]«rt  uf  whoa*  Work  the 
story  of  Becket  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  sad  spirited  pas- 
sages. 

||  See  Collier,  Ettlniatlital  Hultry,  vol  i.  io  which  these  Coa- 
vtitutieoi  are  given  at  length. 


self  the  severest  penance  for  the  weakness  by  which    Of  the 

he  had  been  betrayed  into  giving  if.    Henry,  enraged  Christian 
iu  the  highest  degree  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Church, 
a  subject  whom  he  had  loaded  with  obligations,  and  —  '  '-' 
whom,  in  fact,  he  hod  elevated  to  his  present  station, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  lie  would  cooperate 
in  those  very  measures  which  he  was  now  so  effectually 
thwarting,  availed  himself  of  every  means,  whether 
legal  or  otherwise,  of  humbling  and  annoying  the  Pri- 
mate ;  insomuch  that  at  length  he  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  ou  the  Continent.    There,  supported  by  the  King 
of  France  and  by  the  Pope,  who  had  invested  him 
with  a  Legatine  commission  over  England,  he  launched 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  those  Minis- 
ters, whether  Laymen  or  Clergy,  who  hod  been  instru- 
mental in  furthering  the  King's  designs  .  levelling  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  censure  against  Henry  himself, 
and  which  he  suspended  only  to  give  the  Monarch  time 
for  repentance.    Henry,  alter  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
bend  the  purpose  of  his  refractory  subject,  was  at  leugth 
driven,  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  cousent  to  a 
compromise.  In  return  for  the  absolution  of  his  Ministers 
from  the  excommunication  under  which  they  lay,  Becket 
and  his  adherents  were,  without  further  submissions  ou 
their  part,  restored  to  the  full  possession  of  their  bene- 
fices; and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  all  the 
questions  which  had  given  rise  to  these  disputes  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion.    Becket.  however,  was  so  little 
disposed  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  last  provision  of  the 
Treaty,  that  his  first  act  after  his  return  was  to  publish  a 
sentence  of  suspension  or  excommunication  against  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  such  Prelates  or  officers  as 
had  been  concerned  in  the  coronation  of  the  King's  son. 
Prince  Henry  ;  a  ceremony  which  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence,  but  the  solemnization  of  which  he  claimed 
as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
The  anger  of  the  King  at  this  new  instance  of  turbu- 
lence on  the  part  of  Becket,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
unguarded  expression  of  his  feelings  led  to  the  assassi- 
uatiou  of  the  Archbishop,  (December  2V,  1 170.)  are  well 
known  to  every  reader.    In  the  accommodation  which 
Henry  was  subsequently  (1172)  so  happy  to  conclude 
with  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  contrived,  after  making 
every  personal  atonement  tor  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  the  involuntary  occasion,  substantially  to  save  all 
the  material  prerogatives  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  prohibition  of  appeals  to  Rome ;  a  privilege,  the 
abuse  of  which,  however,  was,  in  a  great  degree,  pro- 
vided against,  by  the  clause  which  gave  the  King  the 
power  of  exacting  from  all  such  appellants  a  sufficient 
security  that  they  should  not  attempt  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  his  Crown.* 

To  return  lo  the  succession  of  the  Popes  in  this  Cen- 
tury.   Paschal  II.  died  iu  the  very  height  of  the  contest 
with  the  Emperor,  in  January  1 1 18,  but  his  death,  instead 
of  lending  lo  appease  the  heats  which  his  measures  had 
so  materially  inflamed,  only  occasioned  a  new  schism. 
Six  days  after  his  decease,  John  of  Caieta  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  Cardinals,  under  the  name  of  Qelasius  II.  Pope  Otta> 
The  election,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by  the  "u"  J 1 
Imperial  party,  under  Cenci  of  Frangipani,  who  caused     *■  ''• 
Burdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga.  in  Portugal,  to  be  pro-     JJ  ls- 
claimed  Pope,  taking  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  After  SjBjJJJ 


•  See  Collier,  Etx/mattical  Hulorj,  »ol.  i.  p.  379. 
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some  scenes  of  mutual  violence,  Gelasius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he  died  in  the  Abbey 
of  Cluny,  on  the  29th  of  January  following,  designating 
as  his  successor,  Guy,  Archbishop  of  Vienne  ;  a  choice 
which  was  immediately  sanctioned  by  the  Cardinals  at 
Rome  and  at  Cluny.  The  new  Pontiff,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Calixtus  II.,  was  tbe  son  of  William,  Count 
of  Burgundy,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  ability,  courage,  and  mo- 
deration which  he  displayed,  did  equal  honour  to  tits 
exalted  birth  and  station.  He  soon  made  himself  master 
of  Rome,  drove  out  with  ignominy  his  competitor  Bur- 
dinus,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  the  existing  contest 
with  the  Emperors  to  a  successful  adjustment  by  the 
Treaty  of  Worms.  He  died,  after  a  short  reign,  in  1124. 
His  successor  was  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Ostia ;  who  took 
the  name  of  Honorius  II.,  and  owed  his  election  chiefly 
to  the  management  of  the  Imperial  party,  but  subse- 
quently contrived  to  conciliate  the  suffrages  of  the  Cardi- 
nals also.  Upon  his  death,  in  1130,  Gregory,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo,  was  elected,  under  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  by  one  party  of  the  Cardinals,  at  the  same  time 
that  another  faction  in  the  College  chose  Peter  of  J.eon, 
who  assumed  the  Papal  title,  under  the  name  of  Ana- 
cletus.  The  latter  had  the  stronger  party  at  Rome,  and 
his  competitor  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  although  his 
title  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
except  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Scotland.  Upon  one 
occasion,  the  Emperor  Lothaire  established  him  by 
force  in  the  Vatican ;  but  he  was  almost  immediately 
driven  out  again  by  Anacletus,  who  maintained  his 
ground  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1138.  This, 
in  effect,  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  in  spite  of  a  feeble 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  continue  it,  by  another 
election ;  and  Innocent  returned  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
next  year,  he  presided  at  the  second  Council  of  Lateran. 
He  died  in  1143.  Celestin  II.,  his  successor,  filled 
the  See  but  a  few  months.  On  his  decease,  the  choice 
of  the  Cardinals  fell  on  Gerard,  who  took  the  name  of 
Lucius  II.,  whose  short  and  stormy  Pontificate  was  ter- 
minated, in  1 145.  by  his  death  ;  occasioned  by  the  blow 
of  a  stone  which  he  received  whil 
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'hile  endeavouring  to  re- 
press a  tumult  among  the  people.  A  party  had  at  this  time 
been  formed  in  Rome  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Senate 
by  reducing,  or  even  wholly  taking  away  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Pontiff.  It  was  this  faction  which  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  Lucius;  and  which  continued,  under 
the  famous  Arnold  of  Brescia,  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  whole  Pontificate  of  his  successor, 
Bernard  of  Pisa,  (a  scholar  of  the  distinguished  Saint 
and  Doctor  of  the  same  name,  and  who,  on  election, 
took  the  title  of  Eugenius  III..)  insomuch  that  he  was 
repeatedly  obliged  to  fly  the  City,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
violence.  He  died  in  11 53;  his  successor,  Anastasitis  IV., 
survived  his  election  little  more  than  a  year ;  and  in 
December,  1154,  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Break- 
spear,  an  Englishman,  the  only  one  of  that  nation  who 
ever  attained  the  Papacy,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  Of  the  disputes  which  ensued  between  this 
Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  elsewhere.  They  were  cut  short  by 
the  death  of  Adrian,  in  1159;  when,  however,  a  new 
source  of  trouble  was  opened  to  the  Church  in  the  schism 
that  broke  out  respecting  the  election  of  his  successor. 
Alexander  III.  was  supported  by  the  People  of  Rome, 
and  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  ;  he  was, 
however,  for  many  years  kept  out  of  "his  See  by  the 


violence  of  the  Emperor,  who  declared  for  his  comr*.  <V", 
titor  Victor,  and  afterwards  for  Paschal  ami  Caliuus.  (1y"** 
who.  on  the  decease  of  Victor,  were  successively  elected 
by  the  same  party  in  his  room.    Alexander,  howeter,  T~ 
eventually  triumphed  over  his  competitors  and  th«^^e 
Emperor  himself,  and  after  a  reign  of  unusual  leagifc 
and  almost  incessant  turmoil,  died  in  August  1ISI,  in 
full  and  peaceable  possession  of  his  See.   The  trouble* 
so  continually  occasioned  by  disputed  elections,  of  whidi 
he  had  himself  so  painfully  experienced  the  effects, 
suggested  the  decree  which  at  his  proposal  was  suc- 
tioned in  1179  by  the  third  Lateran  Council;  and  hjOaas-a 
which  the  nomination  of  his  successors  was  vested  m11***,' 
the  College  of  Cardinals  alone,  tbe  suffrages  of  •  tl>»>£•*1,i, 
rily  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sacred  College  being  dt.  itri  ,  6 
necessary  for  the  successful  candidate  *  ]n 

But  this  regulation,  however  salutary,  was  far  from 
being  popular  with  the  Roman  Clergy  and  IVpt, 
who  were  thus  excluded  from  their  former  share  in  uV 
election  of  the  supreme  Pontiff.    Lucius  III.,  the  wf-lawl.'i 
oessor  of  Alexander,  who  was  chosen  by  the  suffr^aC  t  a. 
the  College  alone,  was  repeatedly  driven  from  the  rt»  IISI 
by  the  disaffected  populace,  and  died  at  Veron» 
1185.    Of  the  succeeding  Pontiff's,  Urban,  Gregory, 
Clement,  and  Celestin.  little  remarkable  is  iwordei;  "S 
Celestin  died  in  1 198;  and  was  succeeded  by  Loihwiia,^- 
Count  of  Segni,  who  look  the  name  of  Innocent  Hi  i; 
His  Pontificate  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  Pq*l  |W 
Annals,  but  the  record  of  it  belongs  ralber  to  the  Hs-oa* 
tory  of  the  following  Century.  Ill- 
Such  was  the  succession  of  tbe  Roman  Pontiffs  it  'J 
the  present  Century,  during  the  whole  of  which,  ibeir  lift 
power,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks  and  bumilis- 
lions,  may  be  considered  as  being  substanlially  sad  ps- 
dually  on  the  increase  t    If  we  view  the  fact  in  sputelt  ^ 
Religious  light,  the  success  of  their  pretensions,  founded 
as  they  were  on  wholly  false  assumptions  and  the  Dif<m 
obvious  perversion  of  Scriptural  authority,  must  uo  doubt 
be  considered  as  among  the  grossest  corruptions  of  CV> 
tian  Truth;  otherwise  it  is  not  so  clear  but  that  in  an 
Age  of  barbarism  like  that  of  which  we  are  Ireating, 
this  or  any  other  power,  which  could  successfully  appeal 
from  the  violence  of  brute  force   to  something  If* 
Opinion,  was  productive  of  political  advantages  to  the 
people  which  more  than  counterbalanced  tbe  evils  « 
its  abase. 

The  same  remark  is  in  like  manner  applicable  to 
another  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion of  Religious  Truth  gave  rise  ;  we  mean  the  Mows- 
tic  institutions.  However  mistaken  might  be  the  dele- 
tion which  either  founded  or  filled  these 
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Conn/,  toot.  s.  p.  1607. 
*  Before  the  clow  of  the  Century  they  had  efS-ctwlly 
ithed  their  authority  at  Surcnei^ns  ia  ttw  City  of  B*»'\  -  "* 
their  independence  of  the  Emperor,  and  Ihe  weij;tit  "r 
newer  and  influence  in  natters  Stvulai  as  well  as  KccV«iattic»i  ■  ■» 
fett  throughout  Europe.    Most  of  the  Council*  whkb  tola-  I1"* 
were  convoked  eilhei  by  them  immediately,  or  by  their  *<» l*j rtJ 
and  the  drciuon  of  these  aawmhliet  was  commonly  the  n*J» 
their  dictation.   By  the  encouragement  giren  to  appeali  to  « 
almost  eeery  matter  of  Kcclesiaatical  resort  wa»  tn«*-'t  «* 
within  their  juriidicuon;  indeed,  the  IncontMuetrrt  n> 
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entered  be  tore  tm<  srnu-nc*  wiu  yronuunceu,  «*  , 
which  were  not  proeecuted  within  a  limited  time.  See  Dupia,  T**- 
p.208. 
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they  cannot  be  denied  to  have  afforded,  in  the  darkness 
and  lawlessness  of  the  times,  not  only  the  best  nurseries 
for  Literary  and  Theological  Learning,  but  almost  the 
only  asylums,  which  then  existed,  against  the  rapine  and 
violence  of  Power.  In  the  course  of  the  present  Century, 
both  the  number  and  wealth  of  these  establishments 
were  greatly  increased ;  and  several  new  Orders  were 
added.  That  of  the  Cittercian*,*  under  the  auspices 
and  guidance  of  St.  Bernard,  spread  itself  rapidly 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  almost  immediately  took  that 
place  in  public  respect  and  reverence,  which  the  Order 
of  Cluny  had  hitherto  occupied,  but  which  it  had  thus 
early  began  to  forfeit,  by  the  indolence  and  dissoluteoess 
of  its  members.  A  new  congregation  was  added  to  the 
Order  of  Regular  Canons  by  Norbert,  a  German  Noble- 
man, who  had  embraced  a  Religious  life,  and  who  became 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Magdeburg.  In  the  year  1120 
he  established  the  Order  of  1'remontri,  (so  called  from 
the  place  of  its  foundation,  in  Picardy,)  which  in  a  few 
years  attained  to  enormous  wealth,  and  extended  itself 
to  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  Its  rule,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  was  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Augustiu. 
The  celebrated  Order*  of  Grandmont,  founded  by 
Stephen  of  Mureu  of  Fontevrauld,  by  Robert  of  Ar- 
brisselles,  and  that  of  the  Carmelite*,  *\uch  it  is  affirmed 
originated  from  an  assemblage  of  Hermits  on  Mount 
Carna  l,  whom  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  about  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusade,  had  formed  into  a  sort  of  commu- 
nity ;  took  their  rise  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Ceutury.t 

To  the  same  period  we  must  refer  the  original  esta- 
blishment of  the  Military  Order*,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  modi- 
fied, of  course,  in  some  degree,  by  the  peculiar  object  of 
their  institution.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  that  of 
the  Knight*  HotptiaUm  of  St.  John  of  Jerutalem,  who 
were  established  in  the  first  instance  tor  the  reception 
and  care  of  the  Pilgrims  visiting  the  duly  City.  The 
object  of  the  institution  of  ihe  Order  of  Templar*  was 
to  act  in  a  military  capacity  for  the  protection  of  the 
same  class  of  travellers.  The  foundation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  which  originally  combined  the  accom- 
plishment of  both  these  services,  took  place  somewhat 
later.J 

Neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
during  the  present  Century  presents  ony  very  remarkable 
novelty.  The  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  as  it  is  at  present  held  by  the  Roman  Church, 
was  by  this  time  very  generally  received  :  and  the  term 
Transubstantiation.by  which  it  is  endeavoured  in  express, 
or  rather  to  designate  that  extraordinary  tenet,  was  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  use.  Many,  however,  still 
adhered  to  the  opinions  ofBerengcr  upon  that  mysterious 


•  Founded  in  the  year  1098  at  Citeaux,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cha- 
lons, by  Robert,  Abbot  of  Mulesme  in  Bur|rundy.  The  rut*  waa 
that  of  St.  Benedict,  but  loaded  with  many  additional  austerities, 
the  observance  of  which,  though  strictly  adhered  to  under  Ilardiiig 
and  Bernard,  became  gradually  relaxed  as  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity increased.  It  u  said,  that,  within  the  first  Ceutury  after  ita 
foundation,  this  Order  could  number  not  lets  than  eighteen  hundred 
Abbeys,  its  offshoots  in  different  j  arts  of  Europe.  See  Fabriciua, 
Bibituth.  Lai.  Meiia  Mm,  torn.  L  for  a  list  of  the  numerous  Histo- 
rians of  the  Order. 

J See  Ihi|un,  Ecetetitutical  Hatorj,  toI.  x.  p.  218. 
See  Helyot,  HUhmrt  or*  Ordrrt  thiwtifae*,  Rrhgirux  et 
Umret  ;  a  Work  of  great  fulness  and  accuracy  of  research,  for  a 
complete  account  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  these  several 
institutions. 


subject.  We  may  observe  that  the  early,  and  indeed 
Apostolical  practice  of  giving  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  to  the  laity,  continued  throughout  the  present  Cen- 
tury ;  though  in  some  place-  the  method  was  adopted 
of  soaking  the  bread  in  the  wine,  previous  to  its  delivery 
to  the  communicant. 

The  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Clergy  were  upon 
the  whole  in  a  course  of  amendment,  a  natural  result 
of  the  progressive  civilization  and  instruction  of  the 
Age. 

It  was  in  this  Century  that  the  odious  practice  of 
granting  Indulgence*,  by  which  the  penance*  imposed 
for  the  commission  of  sins  were  commuted  for  a  sum  of 
money  paid  to  the  Church,  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
its  rise.  One  efTect  of  this  abuse  was  almost  wholly  10 
abolish  the  wholesome  usage,  so  early  established  in  the 
Church,  of  public  acts  of  Penitence.  The  profiu  of 
this  traffic  were  in  all  instances  confined  to  the  Bishops  | 
but  they  soon  became  so  large,  as  to  attract  the  cupidity 
of  the  Pope,  who  soon  preferred  a  claim  of  exclusive 
monopoly  in  the  issue  of  these  Indulgences,  and  sub- 
sequently, in  the  natural  progress  of  their  impious  pre- 
sumption, extended  the  application  of  them  to  the  re- 
mission, not  merely  of  all  penalties  pronounced  upon 
sin  by  the  Church  on  Earth,  but  even  those  which  were 
to  be  dealt  upon  iniquity  by  the  sentence  of  our  Hea- 
venly Judge  hereafter.  It  was  to  give  some  colour  to 
this  absurd  and  impious  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Pontiffs,  that  the  doctrine  of  tovrk*  of  supererogation 
was  invented,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  Saints 
had  tieen  enabled  to  perform  a  multitude  of  pious 
works  beyond  those  necessary  to  their  own  salva- 
tion ;  all  which  formed  a  treasure  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  and  were  by  her  applicable  to  the  relief  of  sin- 
ners, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  she  might 
please  to  impose.* 

Another  source  of  revenue  to  the  Clergy  was  now 
found  in  the  permission  given  to  Priests  to  receive  alms 
for  the  performance  of  Masses,  but  they  were  as  yet  for- 
bidden to  exact  them. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  increase  which  took 
place  in  the  number  and  riches  of  the  Monastic  Societies 
during  this  Century.  The  multiplication  of  these  in- 
stitutions was  from  the  beginning  studiously  favoured 
by  the  Popes,  who  sought  to  attach  the  members  to  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  See,  by  exempting  them  us 
much  as  possible  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordi- 
naries. An  attempt  was  made  in  the  third  Lateran 
Council  to  limit  the  abuses  arising  from  the  privileges 
obtained  by  the  Monks,  and  they  were  strictly  forbidden 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments ;  but  these,  like 
the  other  equally  wholesome  reformations  enjoined  by 
that  Synod,  were  for  the  most  part  evaded  in  practice  ; 
and  (his  the  more  easily,  as  the  abuse  was  one  which 
the  Court  of  Rome  found  its  interest  in  encouraging. 

We  cannot  lake  a  better  opportunity  than  this  to  give 
some  account  of  the  Councils  held  in  the  XI Ith  Cen- 
tury. 

Of  these,  there  were  three  called  General  Councils ; 
although  since  the  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  that 
term  is  no  longer  applicable  in  the  (ecumenical  sense  in 
which  it  was  given  to  the  earlier  Synods  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  three  assemblies  in  question  were  all 
convened  at  Rome  in  the  Lateran  Church,  from  which 
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circumstance  they  take  their  name ;  and  they  cc 
wholly  of  Western  Bishops.  The  first  of  them,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  was  summoned  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  III.,  in  Marrh  1123,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning 
the  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Emperor  respecting  the 
right  of  Investitures.  Beside  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  the  Council  took  this  opportunity  of  publishing 
twenty-two  Canons,  upon  matters  chiefly  relating  to  the 
rights  and  discipline  of  the  Clergy.  Of  these  the  most 
material  are  the  II  Id,  which  renews  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  the  Clergy ;  and  the  XX th.  which  is  the 
first  Canon  which  not  merely  forbids  all  such  marriages, 
but  declares  them  null  and  void  when  made.* 

Ttie  second  Lateran  Council  was  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  in  April  1139,  and  consisted,  it  is  said,  of 
above  a  thousand  Prelates.  Thirty  Canons  were  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  which  refer  almost  wholly 
to  matters  of  discipline  and  internal  regulation  ;  and  are 
often  merely  repetitions  of  those  published  by  the  former 
Council.* 

The  third  General  Council  of  Lateran  met  in  1179, 
under  Pope  Alexander  III.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
take  measures  for  reforming  sundry  crying  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  Church ;  and  in  the  Canons  which  it 
established  for  this  view,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
operation  of  a  real  anxiety  for  the  effective  amendment 
of  the  Church.  Twenty-seven  capitularies,  or  Articles 
of  Canons  were  decreed  by  this  Council.  The  1st  of 
these  is  one  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  allude  before, 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Cardinals  were  necessary  for  the  election  of  the  Pope. 
Some  of  the  others  are  worthy  of  notice,  both  as  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  position  of  the  Clergy,  as  well 
as  the  kinds  of  abuse  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
Thus  by  the  IVth  Constitution,  the  number  of  horses 
which  Prelates  may  maintain  for  their  visitations  is 
limited,  in  the  cases  of  Archbishops  to  forty  or  fifty,  and 
about  half  that  number  to  Cardinals  or  Bishops.  By 
the  XV th  it  was  declarer!  that  the  estates  and  monies 
which  Clergymen  had  saved  out  of  their  benefices 
should  fall  to  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong,  not- 
withstanding any  testamentary  disposition  on  their  part 
to  the  contrary.  The  XHIlh  and  XlVth  strictly  pro- 
hibit  the  holding  of  a  plurality  either  of  prebends  or 
benefices  by  the  same  individual.  The  XVII Ith  orders 
the  settlement  in  every  Cathedral  Church  of  a  school- 
master for  the  instruction  of  youth,  with  the  allotment 
of  a  benefice  of  sufficient  revenue  for  his  maintenance. 
The  XlXth  prohibits,  under  anathema,  the  imposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  secular  power,  of  any  taxes  upon 
Churches  or  Ecclesiastical  persons ;  unless  in  cases  in 
which  the  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  Clergy,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  have  previously 
consented  lo  the  same.t 

The  last  Canon  of  this  Council  was  directed  against 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  other  Heretics  of  the 
times,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give 
some  short  account,  before  we  conclude  our  abstract  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  for  the  present  Century. 
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Of  these  Heresies,  the  first  which  gave  any  cotuidenbk  fW, 
disturbance  to  the  Church  was  broached  in  the  Sooth  of 
France  by  one  Peter  of  Bruis,  and  his  disciple  Heart.* " 
We  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  their  doctrines  chirllj 
to  their  adversary,  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Clusi. 
in  whose  refutation  they  are  classed  under  five  priaopil 
heads  ;t  viz.  1st,  they  opposed  Infant  Baptism,  cockl- 
ing the  administration  of  that  rite  to  adults  oolj :  wd 
rebaptizing  all  persons  previous  to  the  admisMon  4 
them  into  their  sect ;  2dly,  they  condemned  ss  nap*, 
the  use  of  all  Churches,  Temples,  and  Altars,  and  <m 
plifted  their  conviction  on  this  head  by  destroying 
wherever  they  had  the  power ;  Sdly,  they  rejected  Utss- 
ration  of  Crosses,  and  broke  them  on  all  occasions ;  ttv 
they  declared  against  the  Mass  as  useless ;  and  5thh. us 
taught  that  alms  and  prayers  for  the  dead  were  maul- 
ing.   These  doctrines  they  not  only  taught,  bat  s» 
ceeded  to  put  into  execution  wherever  they  pc**^ 
the  opportunity ;  so  that  throughout  Provence  »ndL» 
guedoc  for  some  lime  nothing  but  confusion  andrt^xi 
prevailed  ;  the  Churches  were  profaned  or  pulled  don; 
the  Altars  destroyed,  and  the  Crosses  burned ;  the  PnK> 
were  ill-treated,  and  in  some  cases  compelled  to  muni 
and  all  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  Church  abolished.  Tie 
authorities,  both  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  found  ilatlmpB 
necessary  to  take  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppreism 
of  these  disturbances;  the  principal  authors  of  than 
were  seized;  and  among  them  Peter  himself,  aha, 
after  a  ministry  of  above  twenty  years,  was  burned  iW 
at  St.  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  in  1  ISO. 

A  Heresy,  of  somewhat  similar  character,  and 
nifesting  itself  by  like  violence,  broke  out  soon  ate*  ^ 
in  Perigueux.  A  contemporary  writer;  describe*  fc*"^ 
followers  as  affecting  a  strictly  Apostolic  life.  esMt 
no  flesh,  drinking  no  wjne.  or  scarcely  any,  prsjiaf, 
almost  incessantly,  and  renouncing  all  right  of  proprm 
They  disregarded  the  Mass,  and  denounced  the  Ado- 
ration of  Crosses  and  Crucifixes  as  idolatrous.  "T»» 
sect."  continues  the  same  writer,  "  increase*,  greatly,  tai 
is  followed  not  only  by  many  persons  of  quality,  wk* 
leave  their  estates,  but  by  many  Ecclesiastics  both  secular 
and  regular."  "  Tis  a  hard  matter,"  he  adds.  "  lo  uh 
them,  for  whenever  they  are  apprehended  the  Devil  brioi 
them  out  of  prison."  He  adds,  that  they  perform^ 
miracles,  and  that  the  name  of  the  head  of  their  sect  « 
I'otnius. 

Doctrines,  substantially  the  same,  seem  to  have  bet*  t*t* 
promulgated  about  this  time  in  Flanders,  and  in  part* 
of  Germany,  by  a  teacher  named  Tanquelmus.  A  similar 

*  Son*  Writers  (see  Moeheim,  Scciet.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p>  **-) 
question  l he  fact  that  Henry  nu  a  disciple  of  Prtv,  on  ibt  grow* 
of  certain  material  dinaut-ncv*  in  the  doctrines  which  Ibev 
Henry  was  brought  before  a  Council,  pnnid«l  avet  by  l'o;« 
Keoiu*  III.,  at  RJvarat,  in  1 148,  mud  afterward*  cumautlol  a  po- 
sun,  in  which  h*  died. 

f  See  Baanagi!,  Utttiart  tin  Rglittt  Htfarmta,  Period  H.J  1* 
t  A  Monkof  the  name  of  Herbert.  See.  Dupia.  vol  a  ».«.«** 
however,  does  not  state  th.  nanw  uf  li«  Weak  from  winch  Ik.  c» 
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spirit  was  manifested  in  Italy,  in  many  parts  of  which 
the  sect  of  the  Caihari  continued  to  prevail,  and  to  occa- 
sion considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Church.  It  is 
palpable  from  the  common  character  which  prevailed 
among  all  these  sects,  that  their  proximate  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  some  circumstances  of  general  operation  ; 
of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
one  was  the  sense  which  so  naturally  began  to  prevail 
of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  existing  in  the  Church; 
and  of  the  glaring  and  barefaced  perversion  of  Scriptural 
doctrine  which  so  many  of  her  tenets  involved.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  open  that  Book,  which 
the  Clergy  still  professed  to  consider  as  the  standard  of 
their  Faith  and  practice,  \wtlmui  perceiving  not  merely 
how  grossly  they  had  degenerated  in  both  from  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  their  Master's  precepts,  but  that  in 
a  large  proportion  of  instances  they  were  in  fact  ucting 
and  teaching  directly  in  contradiction  to  them,  Hence 
it  was  that  a  teacher,  however  humble  or  uninstructcd, 
hod  only  to  profess  a  doctrine  somewhat  more  obviously 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  whatever 
might  be  his  errors  on  other  subjects,  or  however  absurd 
his  pretensions,*  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  followers.  These,  on  their  part,  were  easily  excited 
to  express  their  disgust  ni  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
oy  acts  of  violence  against  her  property  and  members, 
and  thus  olTorded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  but 
too  fair  a  pretext  for  calling  in  the  arm  of  the  State  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  them. 

Besides  the  doctrines  we  have  here  mentioned  as  re- 
ferring to  the  discipline  and  system  of  the  Church,  and 
which  were  common  to  all  these  sects,  there  were  others 
connected  with  the  fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  by  the 
entertainment  of  which,  |h>i haps,  they  more  strictly  de- 
served t  Ik-  name  of  Heretics.  Wc  have  already  men- 
tioned their  errors  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism  and 
the  Kutharist.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  divinity  of  our  Saviour;  others  to  have  cu- 
tangled  themselves  in  certain  Maiiitlican  notions  respect- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  but  upon  all  these 
points,  as  our  accounts  of  litem  are  derived  utmost  ex- 
clusively from  their  adversaries,  we  must  make  allow- 
ance fur  a  considerable  spirit  of  exaggeration,  if  not  of 
misrepresentation,  in  the  statements  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  we  can  strictly  reckon  among 
this  class  of  heretics  the  celebrated  Arnold  of  Brescia,  w  ho 
gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Papal  Government  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Engcaita)  HI.,  though  he  has  been 
accused  of  participating  in  the  opinions  wc  have  men- 
tioned respecting  the  Lord's  Sup|>er  and  Infuiit  Bap- 
tism. The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  doctrine,  how- 
ever, and  that  by  the  promulgation  of  which  he  most 
peculiarly  excited  the  alarm  and  vengeance  of  his  ene- 


*  One  of  the  most  linking  illustrations  of  the  prevailing  fanati- 
cism of  the  Age  a  to  t*  fuund  in  the  success  of  a  certain  crack- 
brained  gentleman  of  Brittany,  uf  the  name  of  Eon,  who,  hearing 
lu  Church  then-  worth  chanted, "  Prr  Ktim  jui  renturui  etl  juiteart 
nroi  H  mor/noi,"  took  it  into  his  head  that  kr  was  the  person  thus 
designated.  Accordingly,  he  made  public,  his  pretensions  as  such, 
and  they  were  immediately  admitted  by  >  great  multitude  of  followers, 
who  reverenced  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  lie  was  seised,  and  brought 
before  Pope  Kngenius  111.  at  the  Council  held  at  Rheims  in  1 1 48, 
and  condemned  to  clotc  confinement,  in  which  he  toon  after  died; 
but  hia  madness  sun-ired  in  a  considerable  number  of  bis  disciples, 
many  of  whom  were  content  to  undergo  death  at  the  stak«.  rather 
than  abandon  their  belivf  in  him.  See  Matthew  Pari*,  hi*.  9tajtr. 
p.  C8. 
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mies,  was  the  tenet  which  he  fearlessly  proclaimed,  that  Heresies  of 
Ecclesiastics  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  property  of  the  Xllth 
any  kind,  beyond  the  voluntary  oblations  of  tlie  faithful.  c«a,ury- 
It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  calmly  considers 
the  abuse  which  the  Clergy  of  those  Ages  made  of  their 
privileges  and  opulence,  that  the  doctrine  of  Arnold 
upon  this  subject  was  not  without  a  plausible  foundation 
both  in  fact  and  reason  ;  though  the  manner  and  the 
means  by  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  the  practical 
application  of  it  to  the  Court  of  Rome  were  somewhat 
too  undistiuguishing  in  their  violence.  Notwithstanding 
the  temporary  success  of  his  enterprise,  he  was,  after 
a  long  struggle,  seized  by  the  Governor  of  the  city  in  the 
year  1 155,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  His  parly,  however, 
outlived  him,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  to  occasion 
considerable  disturbance  to  the  Papal  Court. 

Bui  of  nil  the  seels  that  arose  in  the  course  of  this 
Century,  the  one  which,  as  well  by  the  purity  uf  its 
doctrine  us  by  the  ability  and  courage  of  its  leaders, 
attracted  the  greatest  number  of  followers,  and  exer- 
cised the  most  permanent  influence,  was  that  of  the 
Waldenses.  The  accounts  given  of  the  birlh  of  this 
sect  are  various.  By  some  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  origin  and  name  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  ihc 
inhabitants  of  w  hich,  called  the  Vaudoit,  had,  up  to  this 
period,  retained  in  their  inaccessible  fastnesses  Ihe  primi- 
tive doclriue  of  Christianity,  uncoulaminaled  by  the  cor- 
ruptions with  which  it  had  everywhere  else  become  in- 
fected. Others  ascribe  its  commencement  lo  Ihe  exer- 
tions of  Peter  Waldus,  an  einineut  merchant  of  Lyons, 
who  having  employed  a  Priest  lo  translate  for  him  into 
French  a  great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  together 
with  portions  of  the  comments  of  the  early  Fathers, 
was  so  struck  with  the  diti'erence  thus  presented  to  him, 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  und  that  of  Ihe 
Church,  that  he  was  impelled  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duty  of  recalling  his  contemporaries  to  the  knowledge 
ami  practice  of  the  Beligion  of  Christ.  With  this  view 
he  guvc  up  his  business,  distributed  all  be  had  among 
the  poor,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few 
followers,  began  lo  travel  from  place  to  place,  preaching 
everywhere  what  lie  considered  lo  be  the  pure  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  was  about  the  year  llbO.* 
The  attempts  marie  by  the  Clergy  to  suppress  the  new- 
sect  in  its  beginning,  only  gave  it  additional  vogue  ; 
but  Ihe  story  of  these  exertions,  as  well  as  of  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  Waldenses,  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  Ibllowing  Century. 

We  shall  only  add  here  a  short  account  of  their  tenets,  Their 
as  well  as  we  have  been  able  lo  ascertain  their  nature  tenet*, 
amid  the  confused,  and  often  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
various  writers  who  have  undertaken  lo  drscrilic  them. 
Their  distinguishing  character  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  a  strict  adherence  to  what  they  considered  lo  be  the 
doctrine  originally  delivered  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles  ; 
and  nearly  all  their  errors  are  to  be  traced  lo  the  adop- 
tion of  a  too  literal  interpret  alum  of  the  words  of  Ihe 
Gospel;  without  sufficiently  considering  how  far  the 
sense  of  particular  precepts  was  to  be  limited  or  modi- 
fied, not  merely  by  the  general  sense  of  the  particular 
passage,  or  by  the  apposition  of  others,  but  often  also  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  first 
spoken,  and  the  proper  office  and  function  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed.    It  was  thus  that 

•  See  Bamage,  Hitotrr  if  felSM  Ktfurmin,  torn.  i.  p.  329. 
See  also  Moshcim,  vol.  ii.  p.  4VJ.  with  MacUuuc's  Ntite. 
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History,  taking,  as  they  did,  the  Sermon  on  toe  Mount  as  the 
_  »_  -  great  nummary  of  Christian  duty,  they  conceived  them- 
selves bound  by  its  injunctions  to  abstain  from  all  war- 
fcre,  whether  just  or  unjust,  whether  private  or  public; 
from  nil  resistance  of  injury ;  from  suits  of  law  ;  from 
oaths  upon  any  occasion ;  and  from  all  care  for  their 
worldly  substance,  beyond  (hat  provision  which  their 
daily  labour  afforded  for  the  day  passing  over  them. 
But  whatever  were  the  extravagances  into  which  they 
were  betrayed  ou  these  points,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  respect  their  very  errors,  springing  as  they  did 
from  a  spirit  of  I  lie  purest  sell-denial,  and  a  sincere 
anxiety  to  tread,  as  they  conceived,  as  strictly  as  possi- 
ble in  (he  fooMips  of  their  Diviue  Master.  Upon  other 
matters  their  opinions  do  not  seem  to  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  Reformers,  who  in  a  later  Age,  and 
upon  grounds  substantially  similar, conceived  themselves 
obliged  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  remains  only  to  add  to  these  sketches  of  the  various 
aspects  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  XI  Uh  Century, 
a  few  biographical  notices  of  the  principal  Theological 
Writers  who  then  flourished.  These,  however,  will  be 
hut  short,  as  in  truth  much  of  the  matter  that  might  have 
been  arranged  under  this  head,  has  in  some  degree 
been  anticipated  in  our  previous  allusions  to  tlte  various 
controversies  which  sprang  up  during  the  same  period. 


GREEK  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OP  THK  XIHh 

CENTURY. 

PETER  C  n  RY SOLAN  US. 

kustbatius. 
euthymils  zyoabenus. 
philip  the  solitary, 
michael  glyca8. 

CONMTANTIUS  HARMENOPUL0S. 
JOANNES  CINNAML'S. 
JOANNES EONARAS. 
TKEODORUS  BALSAMON. 
MICHAEL  ANCIIIALOS. 
HUOO  ETH  BRIAN  US. 
TI1KOR1ANUS. 

PETER  CHRYSOLANUS, 

about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  was  scut  as  Legate  by  Tope  Pas- 
chal II,  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus.  A  Discourse  in  which  he  refuted  the  Greek 
errors  respecting  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
to  be  found  in  Daronius  and  Leo  Allatius. 

EUSTRATIUS 

was  Archbishop  of  Nice,  and  wrote  an  Answer  to  Chryso- 
lanus,  which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  He  is  the 
author  also  of  certain  Comtnentaria  on  the  Analytics 
and  Etkin  of  Aristotle. 

EUTHYMTUS  ZYGABENUS, 

a  Greek  Monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basil,  wrote  among 
other  Works  a  Treatise  against  Heretics,  under  the  title 
of  Panoplia  Dozmaiica,  and  a  copious  Commentary  on 
thr  Psalms.    He  lived  early  in  the  century. 


PHILIP  THE  SOLITARY.  Gm1&. 

plor.  circitbr  a.  ».  1105, 

also  a  Monk,  as  his  appellation  denotes,  is  the  author  of  t^liii 
a  Moral  Treatise,  writteu  by  way  of  dialogue  between  the  ^ 
soul  and  body,  under  the  title  of  Dioptron,  or  the  R*lc  ^ 
of  Christian  Life 

MICHAEL  GLYCAS, 

PLOR.  CIRCITBR  A.  D.  1150, 

who  is  generally  considered  as  lie  longing  to  this  Co- 
tury,  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  and  composed  a  Work  of 
Annuls,  in  five  books,  treating  of  the  History  of  the 
World  since  the  time  of  the  Creation  to  the  rags  sf 
Alexius  Coronenoe. 

CONSTANTIUS  HARMENOPULUS, 

PLOR.  ABOUT  A.  D.  1  150, 

was  by  profession  a  lawyer;  and  the  author  of  a  Dk- 
lianary  of  Civil  Law,  and  also  of  a  Collection  of  Cujioiu, 
both  of  which  are  esteemed.  Some  Theological  Tr» 
Uses  of  no  great  importance  may  give  him  a  place  here; 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  the  sarocticu* 
for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 

JOANNES  CINNAMUS, 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  1 190, 

surnamed  the  Grammarian,  who  was  Secretary  to  Ike 
Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  composed  a  History 
of  that  Emperor,  as  well  as  of  his  predecessor  J«ta 
Comnenus.  Nicephorus  Bryennius  has  written  the 
Byzantine  History  from  the  year  1057  to  1061;  ssA 
having  mentioned  these,  we  cannot  omit  the  nan*  »f 
the  celebrated  Anna  Comnena,  wife  of  this  last,  iW 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  to  *ho» 
we  are  indebted  for  the  History  of  the  reign  of  tbs 
Prince.  To  this  Century  also  belongs  Euststhtus 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  the  well-koow 
Commentary  on  Homer. 

JOANNES  ZONARAS, 

plor.  cinciTER  a.  n.  1120, 

was  originally  Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Alexins  Comst- 
nus ;  but  he  subsequently  became  a  Monk,  and,  beside 
his  compilation  of  Annals,  wrote  Commentarits  en  lb 
Canoni  of  the  Aposttm,  and  of  the  Councils. 

A  Work  of  o  similar  kind  is  still  extant  from  thepentf 

THEODORE  BALSAMON, 

DIED  IN  A.  D.  121  4, 

who  was  titular  Patriarch  of  Antioch  during  the  octs- 

pation  of  that  City  by  the  Latins,  and  who  undertook  it 
at  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  of  his  Fatroa, 

MICHAEL  ANCniALUS, 

ai  that  time  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  himself 
the  author  of  certain  Tracts  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
transactions  of  his  time. 

HUGO  ETHERIANUS 

was  a  Latin  by  birth,  being  born  in  Tuscany ;  but  he 
spent  his  life  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  paruca- 
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larly  in  favour  with  the  Emperor  Manuel  ( nmrienus. 
1  He  stems,  notwithstanding,  to  have  retained  his  Latin 
opinions  on  Theological  inquiries,  for  his  principal  Work 
is  a  Treatise  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father.  He  wrote  also  a  Work  on  the  stale  of  the  Soul 
after  death. 

THEORIANUS 

is  known  as  an  author  only  by  the  interesting  account 
he  has  left  to  us  of  the  mission  into  Armenia,  on  which 
he  was  sent,  in  Ihe  year  1170,  by  the  Emperor  Manuel, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  reunion  of  the  Armenian 
with  the  Greek  C  hurch.  His  narrative  contains  a  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  his  various  confer- 
ences with  the  Armenian  Patriarch ;  in  the  course  of 
which  both  parties  seem  to  have  argued  the  differences 
existing  between  the  two  Churches  with  exemplary 
temper  and  liberality.  The  dispute,  it  is  known,  chiefly 
turned  upon  the  Monophyaite  doctrine,  which  was  gene- 
rally held  by  the  Armenians ;  though,  if  we  may  trust 
the  statement  of  Theorianus,  the  Patriarch,  upon  this 
occasion,  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  on  that  point ;  and  to  promise 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  get  it  admitted  as  the  standard 
of  Faith  by  the  rest  of  his  Church.  The  narrative  itself 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliothtca  Paint m. 

The  scanty  catalogue  which  we  have  here  given  of  the 
Greek  Writers  of  the  Xllth  Century,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates how  much  the  Eastern  Church  had  already  fallen 
off*  from  that  ardour  of  disputation  and  copiousness  of 
production  which  had  in  former  Ages  distinguished  her 
members.  This  was  no  doubt  in  a  great  det^ree  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  blighting  and  darkening  influence  of 
Mohammedan  domination.  The  Provinces  which  were 
formerly  most  fruitful  in  Theological  talent,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Syria,  had  now  been  long  subjected  to  that 
worse  than  barbnrooB  oppira»iuu,  and  Cities,  uie  Sees 
of  which  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  genius 
and  learning  and  piety  of  Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  Atha- 
nasius,  and  Auguslin,  were  doomed  to  languish  in 
dread  and  silence  under  the  sway  of  a  fanatical  and 
ferocious  soldiery.  The  Imperial  Metropolis,  indeed, 
was  still  free  ;  but  whatever  be  the  reason  of  the  fact, 
the  Theological  Schools  of  Constantinople  had  never 
•quailed  those  either  of  Carthage,  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  in  Ihe  uumber  or  learning  of  the  Doctors 
bred  under  tbeir  auspices.  Under  the  Comncni, 
however,  some  encouragement  was  given  to  Learn- 
ing, and  still  more  to  Controversy  ;  the  passion  for  which 
st. II  remained  undiminished  in  the  Byzantine  People, 
during  the  sensible  decay  of  every  other  intellectual 
pursuit  The  Km  |  -LTur  Manuel  Comnenus  himself  look  a 
warm  interest  in  casuistical  disputes  and  subtilties  ;  and 
reposed  with  so  much  confidence  u|>on  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrived  in  these  refined  researches,  that 
in  one  case,*  he  denounced  capital  punishment  against 
all  who  should  presume  to  leach  any  other  but  his 
own  explication  of  the  difficulty,  to  which  he  had  con- 
descended to  apply  his  autocratical  criticisms.  His 
successor  Androuicus,  with  similar  violence,  but  some- 
what more  of  impartiality,  not  merely  abrogated  thia 
arbitrary  decree,  but  issued  another,  prohibiting,  under 

*  Tli.it  of  the  mat  iii  which  wc  are  to  understand  oik  Lord's 
saying,  "  My  Father  is  jpvater  than  I." 


penalties  of  almost  equal  severity,  all  further  agitation 
of  the  question. 

The  schism  which  continued  to  separate  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  involved  a  controversy  of  more  im- 
portance in  its  practical  object,  though  turning  upon 
doctrinal  differences  in  themselves  not  less  subtle  and 
unimportant.  Several  attempts  were  made  in  the  course 
of  this  Century  to  bring  about  the  reconcilement  of  the 
two  Churches;  a  consummation  which  Ihe  Greek  Em- 
perors themselves  were  particularly  anxious  to  accom- 
plish, with  a  view  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  of  political 
alliance  with  the  Western  Nations,  of  whose  support 
they  felt  they  were  .likely  soon  to  experience  the  most 
Instant  need.  But  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  which  at  this  time  were  culminating  to  their 
highest  point  of  exaggeration,  precluded  all  chance  of 
an  accommodation,  so  evidently  desirable  to  both  parties  ; 
nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  the  Greek  Doctors  them- 
selves evince  any  materia^  disposition  to  concession 
with  respect  to  those  doctrinal  points  upon  which  their 
division  from  their  Western  brethren  had  originally 
turned  ;  and  the  result  of  these  attempts  at  reconcile- 
ment was  by  their  failure,  only  still  further  to  aggravate? 
tiie  original  asperities  of  the  quarrel. 
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LATIN  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  TIIE  Xllth 
CENTURY. 

Bernard  or  clairval  dibd  a.  d.  1153 

PETER   ABEI.ARD   1142 

OII.DERT  OK   LA   PORREP,   1151 

ivn,  bishop  or  c  it  \ i:  rut's   1115 

OEOPPRY  OP   ANOERS   I  I M 

JOHN   OP  SALISBURY   1161 

peter  or  CELI.ES   1157 

PETER  OP  CLUNV   1156 

PETER  OP   BLOII   1*200 

PETER   COMESTOR.   1  198 

IIONORIUS   OP  AUTUN. 

kiipert  or  DUVTZ   1  1 85 

IIITOH  OP  ST.  VICTOR.   1134 

RICHARD  OP  ST.  VICTOR   1  173 

PETER  LOMBARD.   1164 

ROBERT  PULLKNB   1150 

The  Writers  of  I  he  Western  Church  during  the  Xlllh 
Century  were  much  more  numerous  than  ihose  of  the 
Eastern,  and  among  litem  are  In  be  reckoned  many  of 
distinguished  learning  ami  ability.  It  is  to  these  last, 
for  the  most  pari,  that  we  shall  henceforth  confine  our 
notices,  whet  Iter  biographical  or  bibliographical  :  in 
truth,  from  litis  jiei'iod  the  number  both  of  books  and 
of  authors  becomes  so  considerable,  that  any  other  me- 
thod would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  plan  and 
limits  of  our  Work. 

Upon  this  principle  of  selection,  the  first  place  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  celebrated 

BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAL, 

a  man  who,  in  every  point  of  view,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  first  of  his  Age,  and  who,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  have  exercised  a  greater  personal  influence  over 
his  contemporaries  than  has  ever  belonged  to  a  private 
Churchman  cither  before  or  since.    This  remarkable 

Ant 
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Hiiiory.  man  was  born  in  1091,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Fontaine 
v  in  Burgundy.  At  ihc  age  of  twenty-two.  he  with  hia 
five  brothers  left  his  father's  house  to  take  the  Monastic 
habit  in  ilie  Convent  of  Ciieaux,  which  had  only  a  short 
while  More  been  founded  by  Robert  of  Molesme.  The 
.  Convent  was  then  under  the  government  of  Stephen 
Harding,  an  Englishman,  who  may,  more  truly  be  con- 

*  •  siderwl  as  iis  founder,  by  the  system  of  discipline  which 
he  introduced,  and  which  continued  permanently  to 
form  the  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  Two  years  after, 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  Clairval,  Ber- 
nard was  appointed  the  first  Abbot :  and  the  reputation 
which  he  had  thus  early  acquired  for  Learning  and  Piety 
was  so  great,  that  within  a  short  time  his  Convent  was 
filled  with  votaries  from  all  parts;  aud  during  his  lifetime  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  Pope,  sixCardinals.and  more 
than  thirty  Bishops,  chosen  from  among  the  number  of  his 
disciples.  His  fame  was  now  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  scarcely  any  affair  of  importance  was  transacted  in 
which  he  was  not  consulted.  He  was  specially  summoned 
to  assist  at  the  Councils  of  Troyes  and  of  Chalons,  in  the 
years  1 128  and  1 129 ;  and  it  was  by  his  personal  influence 
and  |)crtiuasion,  primarily  and  chiefly,  that  Innocent  1 1, 
was  acknowledged  as  Pope,  in  preference  to  his  competitor 
Victor,  whom  he  finally  induced  to  make  a  voluntary  ab- 
dication. His  talents  aud  influence  were  afterwards 
employed,  and  almost  always  successfully,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  most  of  the  differences  which  took  place  in  his 
lime,  cither  among  the  Princes  of  Europe  themselves,  or 
between  them  and  the  Pope.  It  was  at  his  instance,  and 
by  his  preaching,  that  the  second  Crusade  was  under- 
taken ;  the  result  of  which,  however,  was  far  from  an- 
swering the  expectations  which  had.  been  entertained  of  it. 
Nor  was  he  less  indefatigable  or  less  dexterous  in  the 
defence  of  the  doctrin.es  of  the  Church.  It  was  to  him 
she  looked,  almost  upon  every  occasion,  for  the  refutation 
of  the  various  errors  or  .heresies  which  from  time  to  time 
made  their  appearance ;  as.  was  particularly  evinced  in 
the  controversies  which  he  maintained  with  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard,  and  with  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers. Bernard  died  at  Clairval  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1153,  leaving  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Monasteries,  which  owed  their  foundation  and  esta- 
blishment to  him.  His  Works  are  comprised  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  consist  of  a  great  number  of  Lftieri 
addressed  to. the  leading. persons  of  his  time  on  Eccle- 
siastical and  public  affairs,  of  Sermon$,  and  of  some 
devotional  and  controversial  Tracts*  All  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  marks  of  a  solid  judgment,  warm 
feelings,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture;  and, 
considering  the  barbarism  of  the  Age,  are  written  in  a 
style  deficient  neither  in  purity  nor  clearness.  He  is 
called  the  last  of  the  Fathers ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  latest  of  the  Wr  iters  who  followed  their 
method  of  treating  or  discussing  subjects  in  Divinity,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  icholmlic,  or  dialtcth  method, 
which  was  now  become  fashionable,  and  of  which  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  leaders  was  the 
famous 

PETER  ABELARD, 

whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  been  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  St.  Bernard.    This  celebrated 

•  A  wy  minute  and  amiJo  accouat  of  the  Worki  of  Bernard, 
particularly  of  hu  Letter.,  is  to  be  found  in  Dupin,  H,$l. 
wis. 


Divine  was  born  in  1079,  in  a  village  near  Nantes,  ud  u,}, 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  Schools,  as  well  by  tat  "*ui 
novelty  and  boldness  of  his  opinions,  as  by  the  lubultj  ' 
and  force  of  the  Logic,  with  which  he  defended  thtu. 
He  had  already  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  ha. 
Theological  lectures  at  Paris  werc  crowded  with  sludeiui 
from  all  parts,  when  bis  too  famous  adventure  with  i 
female  pupil,  Heloisc,  the  niece  of  one  of  the  Canon*  <*' 
Paris,  involved  him  in  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
which  may  be  said  to  have  embittered  the  rat  of  hs 
existence.    After  the  mutilation  which  the  vengeancetf 
his  wife's  relations  had  inflicted  upon  him.  lie  beta* 
himself  to  a.  Monastic  life  at  St,  Denys,  at  tbe  nsx 
time  persuading  Heloise  to  take  the  veil.    He  did  not 
stay  long  at  St.  Denys ;  a  community  to  which  be  girt 
offence,  as  well  by  his  censure  of  their  irregukrities,  u 
by  some  doubts  he  ventured  to  throw  out  respecting  tbe 
identity  of  their  Patron  with  tbe  Areopagite  of  the  in* 
name ;  but  retired  to  Provins,  where  he  opened  a  icW 
which  speedily  became  famous.   The  opinions,  how- 
ever, which  he  ventured  to  advance  respecting  thi 
Trinity,  in  a  Work  which  he  published  on  that  subject, 
involved  him  to  new  difficulties.    A  Council  was  held  it 
Sotssons  which  compelled  him  to  recant  his  errors,  ud 
to  burn  with  his  own  hands  the  book  which  contaiatd 
them.    Ue  was  now  sent  back  to  St.  Denys,  butl* 
disgusts  he  received  there  again  drove  him  to  s«k 
refuge  in  the  Diocese  of  Troyes,  where,  by  the  asMStirxe 
of  some  friends,  he  built  a  small  oratory,  called  On 
Paraclete,  which  the  affluence  of  scholars  who  flocked  to 
him,  and  who  erected  cells  around  hia  dwelling,  ton 
swelled  to  a  considerable  Convent.    After  a  short  tin* 
he  transferred  the  care  of  this  new  foundation  to  Heloise, 
aud  accepted  for  himself  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gild*  ■ 
Brittany.     Here  again  his  repose  was  disturbed  bj 
doubts  raised  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctnsa 
which  he  continued  to  teach.    It  was  at  thb  line 
that  St.  Bernard  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  aa  ad- 
monition on  the  subject,  which  proving  ineffectual,  U 
formally  complained  of  him  to  Pope  Innocent  H,  ac- 
cusing him  as  well  of  a  leaning  to  Pelagianism  into 
doctrine  of  Grace,  as  of  a  tincture  both  of  Arian  sad 
Nestorian  heresy,  in  what  he  taught  of  the  Trinity.  A 
Council  was  held  on  the  subject  at  Sens,  in  1140,  «h*o 
Bernard  produced  the  obnoxious  passages  from  tbe 
writings  of  Abelard,  and  called  upon  him  to  retract. 
Abelard  did  not  attempt  to  explain  or  defend  them,  bat 
contented  himself  with  appealing  to  Rome.  Tbe 
Council  condemned  the  propositions  in  question ;  s 
sentence  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope; 
upon  which  they  were  disowned  by  Abelard,  who  did 
not  long  survive  the  transaction.  After  a  short  retrest 
at  Cluny,  he  died  in  1142,  in  a  Monastery,  to  which  be 
had  been  consigned,  near  Chalons,  being  then  in  tie 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.    His  body  was  sent  to  be 
interred  at  the  Paraclete,  where  Heloise  survived  him 
above  twenty  years,  and  was  afterward  buried  in  tht 
same  grave.* 


•  See  Du|no,  Ecc/fria*.  Hitl.  vol  x.  p.  111.  art  very  *ati»i*- 
lory  al/ftract  of  the  Work*  and  doctrine  of  JkbeUrd.  The  funwy 
given  in  tbe  following  aentence  of  the  kind  of  objection*  to  »/h*4  ai 
bad  laid  htmtrir  open,  ia  tuo  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  "  * 
Bernard,  in  general,  accuse*  AbeUud  of  treating  vf  the  Triuirrli" 
Anua,  of  Grace  like  Pelagiua,  and  of  the  IncanmUoo  like  Ntea> 
riui;  of  having  boarted  that  he  wan  f^iiorant  of  nothing,  aoJ  <i 
never  being  sriUing  to  nay  n'rtcio,  on  aii_y  aulyect ;  of  attem]<  ^ '» 
expound  inexplicable  things,  and  to  comprehend  iacumj.rcU*^' 
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Ilutory.  St.  Bernard,  who  had  taken  so  loading  a  part  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  errors  of  Abelard,  was  equally 
active  iu  procuring  that  of 

GILBERT  DE  LA  PORRE'E, 

a  native  of  Poitiers,  who,  after  having  taught  Philosophy 
and  Theology  in  that  City,  was  chosen  Hishop  of  the 
same  Diocese  in  1141.  He  is  admitted  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  able  and  learned  men  of  his  time  ;  but 
his  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  mysteries  of  Christi- 
anity rather  according  to  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
than  to  the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Father*,  led 
him  into  considerable  errors;  or  at  least  into  modes  of 
expression  which  were  calculated  to  shock  the  received 
opinions  oh  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  He  was 
accused  more  particularly  of  asserting  in  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Works  of  Boethius,  these  four  propositions 
respecting  the  Trinity  :  1.  that  the  Divine  Essence  was 
not  God ;  2.  that  the  properties  of  the  Divine  Persons 
were  not  the  Persons  themselves  ;  3.  that  the  Divine 
Persons  were  not  an  attribute  in  any  proposition  ;  4. 
that  the  Divine  Nature  was  not  incarnate.  The  three 
former  of  those  propositions,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
would  seem  to  involve  matter  rather  of  Metaphysical,  or 
indeed  Grammatical,  than  of  strictly  Theological  consi- 
deration ;  ond  perhaps  the  same  remark  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  fourth  ;  though  this  would  appear  to 
imply  a  coincidence  with  what  is  called  the  Ncstorian 
Heresy.  In  a  Council  held  at  Paris  in  1U7,  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Pope  himself,  the  alleged  errors 
were  formally  condemned,  and  Gilbert  compelled  to 
recant.  Nothing,  however,  was  attempted  against  his 
person,  and  he  returned  to  his  Diocese,  where  he  died 
about  seven  years  after.  His  writings,  we  believe,  have 
never  been  printed. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  the  celebrated 

IVES,  YVES,  OR  IVO,  BISHOP  OF  CHAR. 
TRES, 

though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  belongs  rather 
to  the  preceding  Century.  He  was  born  at  Beauvais,  of 
a  noble  family,  and  studied  Divinity  under  Laufronc,  in 
the  Abbey  of  Bee.  In  1078,  he  was  appointed  Abbot  of 
SL  Quentin,  a  Monastery  to  which  he  gave  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  members  of  which,  under  his  govern- 
ment, became  remarkable  for  their  regularity  and  learn- 
ing. Fourteen  years  after,  (1092.)  upon  the  deposition 
of  Geoffry,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  for  Simony,  Ives  was 
chosen  by  the  Clergy  and  people  of  the  Diocese  to  nit 
his  place.  His  Metropolitan,  Richer  of  Sens,  however, 
refused  to  consecrate  the  new  Bishop,  on  the  ground 
that  his  predecessor  had  not  been  canonically  deposed  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Pope  enabled  Ives  to  take  possession 
of  his  See.  In  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  functions, 
he  displayed  the  same  leal,  activity,  and  courage,  as  well 
for  the  maintenance  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  in 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  which  had  uni- 
formly distinguished  him  ;  and  this  spirit  is  eminently  ob- 

myrteric* ;  of  giving  a  reason  for  that  which  ii  above  reason  ;  of 
believing  nothing  but  what  reason  discover*  to  iu;  of  placing 
degree!  in  the  Trinity,  terms  sad  limits  to  the  Deity,  and  numben 
in  Eternity."  • 

See  also  Bayts,  ad  e.  Abelard, 


servable  in  his  Letters,  a  large  collection  of  which  hare  Latin  K« 
come  down  to  us.    He  has  also  left  two  collection*  ^watnVij 


of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  under  the  several  titles  of  the 
Pannormia,  and  the  Dccrttum ;  the  former  of  which, 
however,  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  another  hand. 
Sec  Dupiu,  Ecctes.  Hist,  vol.  x.  p.  22. 

GEOFFRY  OF  ANGERS,  CARDINAL,  AND 
ABBOT  OF  VENDOME, 

was  much  employed,  both  by  the  Popes  and  by  the 
King  of  France,  Lewis  the  Fat,  in  various  Ecclesiastical 
and  Political  transactions,  and  died  about  1132.  His 
Works  consist  chiefly  of  Letters,  and  short  Treatises  on 
the  various  subjects  of  controversy  that  occurred  in  his 
time.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  illustrative  in 
many  respects  both  of  the  History  and  Theology  of  the 
Age  in  which  he  lived. 

4  A  Writer  of  much  greater  intrinsic  interest  is  the 
celebrated 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY, 

the  friend  and  biographer  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  him- 
self one  of  the  most  acute  and  penetrating  geniuses  of 
his  time.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  1 177  ; 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Lateral!  in  1179  ;  and  died  in 
1181.  His  principal  Work,  however,  entitled  the  Poli- 
craiicon,  or  De  Nttgis  Curialium,  is  rather  Moral  and 
Satirical  than  Theological ;  but  contains  many  passages 
of  deep  thought  and  original  observation.  Traces  of 
Uie  same  vigour  of  mind  are  to  be  found  in  his  Letters 
addressed  to  various  distinguished  contemporaries,  which 
are  still  extant  to  the  mi mder  of  three  hundred.  He  wus 
succeeded  iu  the  Bishopric  of  Chartres  by  his  pupil, 

PETER  OF  CELLES, 

himself  a  Writer  of  srtrrre  distinction  in  his  Age.  but 
whose  Works,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Letters, 
Sermon*,  and  Devotional  Tracts,  arc  now  chiefly  remark- 
able as  being  among  (he  first  in  which  the  word  Tran- 
tuhstantiation  is  employed.  He  governed  the  Church 
of  Chartres  rive  years,  and  died  iu  1187. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS, 

so  named  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  who.  after  having 
been  in  the  service  of  Willium  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  passed, 
at  the  invitation  of  King  Henry  II.,  into  England,  w  here 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon,  first  of  Bath,  mid  after- 
wards of  London.  He  died  iu  tlic  year  1200.  Of  his 
writings,  as  of  those  of  most  of  his  literary,  content  |K>ru- 
ries,  his  own  Letters,  addressed  principally  to  public  per- 
rons, and  on  public  matters,  form  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  portion. 

Few  Authors  of  this  Age  acquired  more  celebrity  than 

PETER,  SURNAMED  COMESTOR,  OR 
THE  EATER, 

who  was  born  at  Troyes,  and  became  Canon  and  Dean 
of  that  Chapter,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Paris.  He 
died  in  1198.  His  principal  Work  is  an  abridgement 
of  Sacred  History,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Ad* 
of  the  Apostles,  under  the  title  of  Historia  Scholastica  ; 
though  this  title,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  afterward* 
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attached  to  the  Work  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
read  in  schools. 

PETER  OF  CLUNY, 

surnamed  the  Venerable,  a  native  of  Auvergne,  who  took 
the  Religious  habit  in  the  Monastery  of  Cluny,  and  so 
early  distinguished  himself  among  his  brethren  by  his 
Learning  and  Piety,  that  he  was  elected  Abbot  and  Ge- 
neral of  his  Order  in  1)21,  when  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty  eight  years  of  age.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  refutation  and  suppression  of  the  errors  of  the  Petro- 
brussians  and  Henrkiaiis,  and  died  at  Cluny,  in  U56. 
The  Works  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  consist  cbietly 
of  Letter*  nnd  Homilies. 

HON0R1US  OF  AUTUN, 

surnamed  the  Solitary,  flourished  early  in  this  Century. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life;  but  he  has  left  sonic  De- 
votional and  Theological  Treatises,  which,  particularly 
that  on  Predestination  and  Free  Will,  are  marked  by 
considerable  power  of  reasoning. 

The  same  is  observable  of  the  Writings  of 

RUPERT  OF  DUYTZ, 

a  learned  Flemish  Benedictine,  and  Superior  of  the 
Abbey  of  that  place,  near  Cologne,  whose  Comntentarie* 
on  the  Scripture  afford  the  tirst  instance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Scholastic  method  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Sacred  Text.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Treatise  De 
Officii*,  in  which  lie  discourses  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Divine  services,  and  assigns  the  mystical  reasons  of  their 
adoption.    He  died  in  1 135,  aged  forty-four. 

With  him  must  be  associated  another  celebrated  Com- 
mentator on  the  liiblc  ;  we  mean 

HUGH  OF  ST.  VICTOR, 

also  a  native  of  Flanders,  who  took  the  Monastic  habit 
in  the  Abbey  of  that  name  at  Paris,  where  his  Theolo- 
gical teachings  acquired  him  such  renown  that  he  was 
ealted  the  new  Auguslin  ;  the  style  as  well  as  doc- 
trine of  which  Father  he  sedulously  imitated  in  his 
writings.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  a  Treatise  on  the  Sa- 
crament*. He  became  Prior  of  his  community,  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  in  1142.  Another 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  same  community  was 


ing  Writer  among  the  mystics  of  this  Age ;  nor  are  ha 
critical  Works,  of  which  many  are  yet  extant,  deftcieat  dpwii 
either  in  learning  or  judgment.  Kr**;f 

To  the  above  we  must  add  the  names  of  two  celebrated 
Scholastic  Divines,  whose  Works  continued  for  a  long  ,  ** 
while  to  constitute  text-books  in  that  department  of  ttnuv 
in  the  Universities  of  Europe.   Of  these,  the  first  n 

PETER  LOMBARD, 

a  native  of  the  North  of  Italy,  as  his  surname  indicate. 
After  commencing  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, he  proceeded  to  finish  them  in  that  of  Paris, 
where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  be  was  tborllj 
nominated  to  the  Divinity  chair;  and,  in  11W,  «u 
elected  Bishop  of  the  City.  He  died  in  1164.  His 
great  Work  is  the  celebrated  Book  of  Sentence*,  in  which 
he  treats  of  all  the  principal  questions  which  were  Una 
debnted  in  the  Schools,  and  illustrates  them  by  acopiast 
and  methodical  collection  of  apposite  passages  from  (be 
Fathers,  chiefly  from  Hilary,  Jerom,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustin.  This  Work  soon  became  classical,  and  wm 
made  the  subject  of  voluminous  Commentaries  by  i 
of  the  great  scholastic  Divines  iu  that  and  the  f 
Centuries. 

The  other  Writer  of  this  kind  whom  we  propose  to 


RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR, 

of  which  Abbey  he  died  Prior,  in  1173.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  lead- 


ROBERT  PULLENS, 

or  Pullus,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  also  studied  a 
Paris,  and  became  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Uaiter- 
sity.  He  was  at  the  same  time  Archdeacon  of  Roches- 
ter, and  his  Diocesan  summoning  liim  to  reside,  upon 
pain  of  sequestration  of  his  revenues,  he  appealed  to 
the  Pope,  who  not  merely  justified  his  absence,  but 
called  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  Cardiaal, asd 
Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  about  1140. 
He  also  was  the  author  of  a  Book  of  Sentence*,  braria| 
the  same  title  as  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  but  formed  oo 
a  different  plan  ;  as  he  does  not,  like  the  latter,  eoflfiat 
himself  merely  to  the  illustration  of  the  various  qoesiious 
in  hand,  by  passages  from  the  Fathers,  but  attempts  la 
resolve  them  either  by  reasoning,  or  by  reference  to  iMy 
Scripture. 

This  enumeration  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  might  bt 
greatly  lengthened;  but  we  believe  we  have  now  touched 
upon  the  chief  of  those  w  ho  treated  directly  of  Theology. 
Other  distinguished  Churchmen  there  were,  whoat 
Works  on  History  or  Jurisprudence  are  among  the  id* 
valuable  productions  of  that  Age.  But  upun 
not  falling  properly  within  the  scope  of  our  | 
pose,  we  tbrbear  to  dwell. 
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THE  ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  RICHARD  1. 
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William,  Duke  of  Normandy.*  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  Royal  kinsman  Edward,  and  of 
the  seizure  of  the  English  Crown  by  Harold,  than  he 
immediately  resolved  to  enforce  his  own  pretended 
claims  to  the  succession.  His  first  measure  was  to 
despatch  a  Norman  Monk  as  his  envoy  to  England,  to 
insist  upon  the  intentions  of  the  late  King  in  his  favour, 
to  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  Harold,  and  to 
demand  of  that  Prince  the  fulfilment  of  the  vows  of 
fealty  and  service  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn.  It 
was  cosy  to  anticipule  the  indignant  reply  of  Harold. 
He  denied  both  the  obligation  of  oaths  which  had  been 
extorted  iu  his  captivity,  and  the  validity  of  forced  pro- 
mises to  assist  in  conferring  a  Crown  which  had  not 
been  his  to  bestow.  He  vindicated  the  sufficiency  of 
his  own  subsequent  title  to  the  Throne  in  the  tree  elec- 
tion of  his  Countrymen;  and  declared  his  determination 
to  maintain  the  common  rights  and  independence  of  his 
new  subjects  and  himself  by  the  sword. f 

That  this,  indeed,  alone  must  be  the  arbiter  of  their 
pretensions,  both  rivals  were  already  fully  aware  ;  and 
an  both  sides  the  vain  interchange  of  verbal  tbrmalities 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  most  active  preparations 
for  war.  These,  on  the  part  of  William,  were  of  a  mag- 
nitude less  suitable  to  the  narrow  resources  of  his  Duchy, 
than  to  the  importance  of  on  enterprise,  which  was  in 
every  respect  the  mightiest  effort  of  the  Ape.  To  lew  a 
gTeat  army  adequate  to  the  conquest  of  the  English 
Kingdom,  he  relied  not  so  much  merely  on  the  services 
of  his  Norman  subjects,  as  on  the  renowu  of  his  own  per- 
sonal prowess  and  talents  on  the  martial  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  animated  the  Feudal  Nobility  of  France,  and 
on  the  temptation  which,  under  his  able  guidance,  the 
expedition  itself  would  offer  to  their  ambition  and  cupi- 
dity. That  the  additional  incentive  of  a  Religious 
sanction  to  the  war  might  not  be  wanting  he  further, 
every  where  proclaiming  Harold  his  perjured  vassal, 
was  careful  to  seek  the  Papal  countenance  for  his  own 
pretensions;  and  from  Pope  Alexander  II.,  to  whom  by 
an  embassy  he  adroitly  appeared  to  submit  the  justice 
of  his  quarrel,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  present  of 

•  Some  arc-mint  of  the  birth,  youthful  exploits,  and  rrieri  of 
William  in  Normandy, has  already  bcrn given  in  p.  52(i,  527  of  this 
volume. 

f  Malt.  Paria,  p.  2.    Eadmer,  p.  5.    Matt  Westminster,  p.  434. 
WSL  Mjlmsbury,  p,  99. 
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a  consecrated  standard  for  the  expedition.  Thus,  w  hile, 
ou  the  one  hand,  Harokl  was  represented  as  a  forsworn 
and  traitorous  usurper,  who  had  violated  the  most  so- 
lemn  obligations  of  Religion  and  Honour  ;  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  William  acquired  a  twofold  aspect  of 
strength  and  legitimacy  in  the  protection  and  approval 
of  the  Church.* 

The  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  were  fa- 
tally assisted  by  the  deadly  enmity  which  Harold  had 
excited  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  brother.  That  Noble  thc'King  of 
was  Tostig,  the  deprived  Earl  of  Northumbria,  who,  re-  Norway, 
pairing  to  the  Court  of  William  from  his  exile  in  Flanders, 
offered,  on  conditions  which  arc  not  staled,  to  coojH-rale 
in  the  invasion  of  England,  by  inducing  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  Princes  to  make  a  simultaneous  descent 
upon  the  Northern  const.  William  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal ;  and  Tostig,  though  he  failed  in  his  per- 
suasions upon  the  King  of  Denmark,  gained  a  promise 
of  powerful  support  iVom  Hur^Ud  Hardrada,  King  of 
Norway.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival,  however,  of 
that  Sovereign,  the  exiled  Earl,  himself  collecting  some 
sixty  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  appeared  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  commenced  hostilities  by  plun- 
dering the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  approach  of  his  brother 
with  a  superior  fleet,  admonished  him  to  direct  his 
course  Northward  ;  and  he  next  attempted  a  landing  on 
tlie  Eastern  cvast  iu  Lindcscy  :  but  there,  being  vigor- 
ously encountered  by  the  Karls  of  Mercia  and  North- 
umtma,  lie  was  defeated  with  so  much  loss,  that  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  followers,  and  compelled  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Scotland,  where  Malcolm 
Ceanmore,  the  reigning  Prince,  gave  him  protection 
until  the  arrival  of  his  Norwegiau  confederates.  The 
Summer  was  far  advanced  before  Harulld  Hardrada  had 
collected  the  promised  armament:  but  the  amount  of 
its  force  of  three  hundred  sail  explained  the  delay  iu  the 


•  Guilelmua  PicUvienris,  p.  106,  107.  Halaubury,  p.  99.  Dr. 
Lingard  (  Hal  Ty  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  442.)  in  willing  to  doubt 
whether  this  present  of  a  consecrated  banner  might  be  more  thaa 
"a  return  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  Ike  Pontiff/*  But  it  in  very 
unlikely  that  so  solemn  an  offering  should  hare  been  made  in  mere 
compliment ;  and  there  ii  much  more  coowslency  with  the  view*  of 
temporal  aggrandisement  over  the  throne*  of  Kurope,  which  the 
Popes  had  already  formed,  in  Unmet  supposition,  (/tWory  of 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  247.)  that  Alexandrr  II.  hoi*d,  hy  promoting  the 
Duke  of  Normandy's  success,  to  bring  the  hnglish  Church  under 
closer  subjection  to  the  Papacy  than  bad  yU  becu  effected. 
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magnitude  of  the  preparation';  and  the  Norwegian  So- 
vereign, leading  his  fleet  and  army  in  person,  and  depo- 
siting his  Queen  and  daughters,  who  had  come  over 
with  him,  in  the  Orkney  Islands  for  safety,  at  length 
joined  the  outlaw  Tostig  off  the  Northumbrian  shore.- 

Meanwhile  Harold  had  neglected  no  measure  to  im- 
prove his  questionable  tide,  and  to  strengthen  his  inse- 
cure position  on  the  English  throne ;  and  he  was  already 
prepared  to  defend  the  Crow  n  which  he  had  seized,  with 
an  energy  and  courage  equal  to  his  ambition.  In  I  lie 
Southern  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  where  his  family  influ- 
ence had  long  been  established,  and  his  personal  popu- 
larity was  unbounded,  his  authority  had  been  at  once 
joyfully  recognised;  and  his  first  act,  after  his  Corona- 
lion,  was  to  undertake  a  journey  into  the  North,  in  the 
course  of  wliich,  by  his  bland  and  politic  demeanour,  he 
overcame  some  reluctance  which  the  Northumbrians 
had  shown  to  his  accession,  and  apparently  gained  their 
affections.  In  the  some  visit,  he  further  secured  the 
adherence  of  the  powerful  family  of  Algar,  (whose  two 
sons,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  now  held  the  great  Earldoms 
of  Mcrcia  and  Northumbria.)  by  marrying  their  sister 
Edilhn.  Returning  to  London,  and  assembling  the 
national  forces  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  after  chasing 
Tostig  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  Channel,  he  took  up  a 
position  with  his  army  on  the  coast  between  Hastings 
and  Pevcnscy,  and  there  eagerly  expelled  the  threatened 
descent  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  received  the  news  of 
the  appearance  of  the  King  of  Norway  and  his  arma- 
ment, in  concert  with  Tostig,  on  the  Northumbrian 
shore ;  and  his  first  intimation  of  danger  from  that 
qnurter  was  quickly  followed  by  further  accounts  of  the 
landing  of  the  confederates  in  the  Huinbcr,  of  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  alter  a  vuin 
effort  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  invaders  to  York,  and 
of  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the  Norwegian  Prince. 
Roused,  but  still  undismayed,  by  the  report  of  a  calamity 
which  so  unexpectedly  distracted  his  attention  and  ag- 
gravated his  peril,  Harold,  with  instant  decision,  broke 
up  from  his  camp  at  Pevensey,  and  hastened  with  his 
troops  to  the  North  by  forced  marches  to  meet  and 
repel  the  invaders.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, that  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  York  four  days 
only  after  the  late  battle,  and  found  the  King  of  Norway 
and  his  brother  Tostig  unconscious  of  his  approach, 
and  employed  in  securing  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 
As  soon  as  the  confederates  perceived  his  arrival,  they 
abandoned  their  conquests,  and  slowly  retired  to  con- 
centrate their  scattered  forces,  until  they  reached  Stain- 
ford  on  the  river  Derwent,  where  the  Norwegian  King 
ranged  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  awaited  the  assault 
of  the  English. 

The  encounter  which  followed  was  deemed  memo- 
rable even  in  Scandinavian  song  by  its  surpassing 
slaughter;  and  the  distinction  obtained  by  its  fatal  event 
in  the  Norse  traditions  is  attested  in  the  minuteness 
with  which  its  particulars  have  been  collected  and  re- 
lated by  the  earliest  among  the  national  Annalists  of 
that  People.  The  Norwegian  army  was  drawn  out  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  ellipse,  with  the  Royal  standard, 
under  the  tremendous  designation  of  the  "  Scather  of 
Lands,"  in  the  centre.    The  ranks  were  dense ;  the 


•  CA.n»  S  /.p  172  OiJtrieus  Vitalis,  p.  02.  Guil.  Oemme- 
ticcntlx,  M/.'Sy  Malmtbury,  p.  94,  Soonr,  {Hitt.  lUgum  tiurvr>).) 
ml.  iit.  V.  H6-150. 
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shields  of  the  warriors  overlapped ;  and  the  deficiency  in 
cavalry,  which  their  debarkation  from  a  long  voyage  had 
been  too  recent  to  supply,  was,  as  much  as  pu*aible, 
repaired  by  covering  the  whole  exterior  of  the  circle 
against  the  charge  of  the  Saxon  horse  with  •  row  of  MM. 
spears,  firmly  planted  in  the  earth  and  pointed  lowaidi  * 
the  assailants.  The  King  Ilardrada  himself,  disUa- 
guished  by  his  lofty  stature,  his  resplendent  helmet,  and 
his  mantle  of  blue,  was  riding  in  front  of  the  line,  when 
his  charger  fell  under  him.  Harold  saw  the  accident, 
and  inquired  the  rank  of  the  warrior.  Being  informed 
that  it  was  the  Norwegian  King,  he  observed, "  Hit 
form  is  majestic:  but  his  fall  poitends  his  approaching 
fule."  Before  the  armies  closed,  Harold  seat  a  nxt- 
senger  to  Tostig,  with  a  tender  of  the  Earldom  of 
Northumbria,  if  he  would  come  over  from  the  Nome- 
gian  camp.  "  The  offer,"  said  the  exile,  "  is  well ;  and 
if  made  last  Winter,  might  hate  saved  the  lives  of  man; 
brave  men :  but,  should  I  now  accept  it,  what  will  ilarcM 
give  to  the  King  of  Norway  7' — "Seven  feet  of  earth  fori 
grave,  or,  as  he  is  nbove  the  common  stature  of  nteu.it  my 
be  a  little  more  !"  Tostig,  in  reply  to  this  taunt,  as  con- 
temptuously, spurned  the  proposal  to  abandon  h'naHj; 
and  Harold' immediately  led  his  troops  to  the  attack.  But 
so  firm  and  close  was  the  array  of  the  Norwegians,  dm 
the  first  furious  onset  of  the  Saxons  was  repulsed  on  all 
sides  ;  their  cavalry  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  line  of 
implanted  spears  ;  and  the  assailants  began  to  retire  i« 
confusion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Norwegians  i« 
the  confidence  of  victory,  were  tempted  to  quit  their 
vantage  ground  and  rush  forward  in  pursuit:  but  their 
dense  order  was  no  sooner  loosened,  than  the  Sawn 
horse,  returning  to  the  charge,  and  bursting  throne* 
the  intervals,  carried  havoc  into  the  centre  of'U  etrokea 
host ;  and,  at  the  same  moment.  Hard  rod  n  received  hit 
mortal  wound  from  an  arrow.  Tostig,  now  taking  the 
command,  bravely  supplied  his  place ;  and  the  treat 
was  suspended  for  a  brief  season  by  the  arrival  of »  rein 
forcement  of  Norsemen  from  their  fleet.  But  the  resist- 
ance of  the  routed  army  though  desperate  was  unavail- 
ing; and  the  death  of  To>tig,  who  was  slain  after 
indignantly  rejecting  the  renewed  offers  of  his  brother, 
terminated  the  struggle. 

The  flower  of  the  Norwegian  Nobles  had  perished ffT^ 
with  their  Monarch  ;  and  half  a  Century  afterward*  uV 
piles  of  human  bones  which  "bleached  on  the  plain  stW^ 
recorded  the  immensity  of  the  slaughter.  But  some  re- 
mains of  the  Norwegian  host  accepted  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror;  and  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  Harold 
were  as  conspicuous  in  success,  as  his  gallantry  and  con- 
duct had  been  in  the  field.  The  capture  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fleet,  which  was  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  victory  of  Stamford,  placed  the  widowed  family  M» 
retinue  of  Hardrada  in  his  power:  but  instead  of  adding 
the  misery  of  captivity  to  their  late  misfortunes,  he  sent 
for  Olave,  the  youthful  son  of  the  deceased  Monarch ; 
contented  himself  with  requiring  an  oath  in  the  nam* 
of  the  Norwegian  nation  to  abstain  from  further  hoetM- 
ties  against  England ;  and  placing  the  young  Prince 
with  all  his  family  and  surviving  followers  in  some  « 
their  own  ships,  nobly  dismissed  them,  unransomed  and 
uninjured,  to  their  native  land.  After  thus  gloriously 
consummating  his  triumph,  Harold  returned  to  York, 
as  well  to  refresh  his  exhausted  troops  with  some  season 
of  repose,  as  to  receive  the  joyous  congratulations  of  the 
loyal  citizens  ;  and  here  he  was  Mill  feasting  with  hit 
faithful  Nobles,  when  the  banquet  was  auddeuly  i 
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History,    rtapted  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of 
'  Normandy  and  his  host,  four  days  after  the  battle  of 
From     Stamford,  had  accomplished  their  landing  on  the  South- 
a.  d.      eTn  coast.* 

1066.        By  its  composition  and  force,  the  army  with  which 
to        William  of  Normandy  had  effected  his  descent  on  the 
j  I  English  shores  was  probably  the  most  formidable  which 

Ludin  *j  Europe  had  seen  collected  since  the  settlement  of  the 
iV  l)»kc  of  Gothic  Nations.  Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which 
Nurmandy  the  Nobles  of  France  and  the  adjacent  Provinces  of  the 
with  hia  Low  Countries  and  Germany  with  their  feudal  retainers 
g**  .  flocked  to  his  standard,  that  he  found  bimaclf  at  the 
iiuVamf0*1"  of  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  mailed  cavalry,  led 
*Wc«.  hy  the  flower  of  the  European  Knighthood,  and  attended 
by  a  body  of  ten  thousand  archers  and  other  fooimen.f 
The  necessary  number  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  provided 
for  the  transport  of  this  great  army  across  the  British 
Channel  is  variously  estimated  by  different  Chroniclers 
at  from  one  to  three  thousand  ;J  and  during  several 
months  every  port  on  the  Norman  coast  had  resounded 
with  notes  of  preparation.  In  August,  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  Norwegian  invasion  of  England,  the  naval 
equipments  were  completed,  the  shipping  concentrated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dive,  and  the  troops  in  readi- 
ness to  embark :  but  adverse  winds  had  fortunately  pre- 
vented the  armament  from  sailing,  until  the  Saxon  fleet, 
which  Harold  had  stationed  in  the  Channel  to  oppose 
the  passage,  was  compelled  to  disperse  for  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  until  that  Prince  and  his  army  had 
marched  against  the  Norwegians,  and  left  the  Southern 
coast  totally  unguarded.  With  the  first  favourable 
change  of  wind,  William  impatiently  put  to  sea :  but 
the  elements  themselves  now  appeared  to  war  against 
him ;  a  violent  storm  arose ;  and  many  of  his  vessels 
were  stranded  on  the  French  coast,  with  heavy  losses 
of  men  and  stores,  before  the  armament  succeeded  in 
reaching  St.  Valori  near  Dieppe.  Here  the  Duke,  to 
allay  the  superstitious  fears  with  which  his  followers 
began  to  be  affected  by  so  ominous  a  prelude  to  their 
enterprise,  caused  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  be  invoked  by  a 
procession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Valori  and  by  the  public 
prayers  of  the  army.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael,  the  tutelary  Saint  of  Normandy,  that  these 
supplications  were  made ;  and  the  wind  suddenly  mo- 
derating and  changing  to  a  favourable  breeze,  the 
soldiery  joyfully  hailed  the  coincidence  as  an  assurance 
of  the  Divine  favour.  The  Duke  at  once  took  advan- 
tage of  their  recovered  spirit  The  fleet  setting  sail 
immediately  stretched  across  the  Channel ;  its  course 
was  continued  throughout  the  night ;  the  morning  dis- 
covered the  English  shore;  and  on  Michaelmas  day  the 
whole  army  disembarked  without  opposition  near  Pe- 
vensey  in  Sussex. § 
■  pout*         The  first  motions  of  William  after  his  landing  were 

aaaJtagl  marked  by  a  prudent  regard  to  the  security  of  his  future 
■YiUiam 

."  Harold.  

•  Chrom.  Sax.  p.  172.    Flor.  Wig.  p.  429.     Ingulf,  p.  69. 
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Hunt.  p.  307,  368.  Malmabury,  p.  94.  Snorre,  vol.  lii.  p.  151 — 165. 

f  M.cln  Siamondi  (Hutoin  de  Franct,  vol.  rr.  p.  353.)  haa  re- 
duced the  army  of  William  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  But  tha 
at-itementi  of  the  original  authorities,  if  we  receive  their  evidence  at 
all,  are  too  explicit  for  rejection  on  this  point    William  of  Poitou 


twice  mentions  exprenly  "  mtffia  wu/ilum  ottimpmgmta,"  (Piei.  p. 
106.)  and  *  vi'rorina  i?*agmla  mti/m."  (p.  112.)  And  Ordericus  still 
mure  plainly  distinguishes  the  proportion  of  cavalry,  "  jmnyungimta 
mJtia  mi/ilum,  Cum  eapii  peilitum."  (p.  500.) 

♦  Guil  Pict.  p.  109.    Guil.  Gem.  p.  286.    Orderic  Vit.  p.  496. 

I  Guil  Piet  p.  106—112.  Orderic  Vit  p.  493— 501.  Matt 
West  p.  435.  Guil.  Gem.  p.  286. 
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operations.  Marching  along  the  coast  to  Hastings,  he  England, 
threw  up  works  both  at  that  port  and  at  Pevensey  for  1 
the  protection  of  his  shipping ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  English  fleet  in  superior  tbrce  soon  proved  the  neces- 
sity of  such  defences.  He  caused  the  adjacent  country 
to  be  scoured  for  provisions ;  and  as  if  anticipating  the 
rashness  of  his  opponent,  and  unwilling  to  engage  his 
own  forces  in  a  decisive  encounter  out  of  reach  of  the 
coast  he  halted  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  Harold. 
That  Prince  displayed  the  same  impetuous  activity 
which  had  been  crowned  with  such  complete  success 
against  the  King  of  Norway;  but  he  had  now  to  con- 
tend with  an  adversary  fur  more  dangerous  by  his  skill  „  ,  , 
and  resources.  Hastening  by  long  marches  from  I  ork,  the  ^ 
the  instant  that  he  heard  of  the  Norman  descent,  and  the  South- 
directing  the  forces  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the  King-  era  coast, 
dom  to  assemble  in  London,  he  found  himself,  in  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  in  that  Capital,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  sufficiently  numerous  to  cope  with  the  invaders. 
By  Saxon  writers,  naturally  anxious  to  ascribe  the  sub- 
sequent calamities  of  their  race  to  any  cause  rather  than 
to  the  superior  prowess  of  their  conquerors,  he  is  accused 
of  having  provoked  the  disgust  and  occasioned  the  de- 
sertion of  his  troops  in  the  North,  by  his  avarice  in  deny- 
ing them  the  spoils  of  the  Norwegians :  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that,  thus  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  veteran 
bands,  he  presumptuously  risked  the  safety  of  his  Crown 
and  the  independence  of  his  Country  by  rushing  to  the 
encounter  with  a  raw  aud  unexercised  army,  hastily 
levied  and  inadequate  in  numbers.*  But  the  confidence 
with  which  Harold  had  been  inspired  by  recent  victory, 
may  find  its  justification  even  in  the  duration  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  last  fatal  struggle ;  and  the  enormous 
slaughter  which  the  Saxons  inflicted  upon  their  con- 
querors seems  in  itself  to  refute  the  tale  of  numerical 
disparity. 

Whatever  were  the  errors  of  the  Saxon  Prince,  it  is  H«*  ■»* 
admitted  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  he  displayed  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion.  To  the  superstitious  Noimans, 
anxiety  of  his  brave  brothers  that,  as  he  had  unfortunately 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Norman,  he  should  evade  the 
guilt  of  perjury  by  absenting  himself  from  the  field,  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  to  the  haughty  demand  of  William 
that  he  should  either  resign  the  Crown,  submit  his  title 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  or  meet  him  in  single 
combat,  he  calmly  replied  that  the  God  of  battles  alone 
should  judge  between  them.  Consulting  only  the  high 
dictates  of  his  magnanimous  courage,  he  advanced  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Norman  camp  and  posted  his  army 
on  a  wooded  eminence  facing  the  invaders,  about  nine 
miles  from  Hastings.  Here,  William,  who  trusting  to 
the  superior  equipment  skill,  and  discipline  of  his 
forces,  desired  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  the  war  in  a  general  battle,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  attack  him.  If  we  may  believe  an  often  quoted 
authority,  the  brief  suspense  of  a  single  night  was  passed 
by  the  two  armies  in  a  widely  different  manner :  by  the 
English  in  feasting  and  noisy  mirth,  by  the  Normans 
in  the  solemn  silence  of  devotional  exercises.*  With  the 
earliest  dnwn  William  drew  out  his  host :  in  advance 
were  posted  the  archers  and  other  lightly  armed  foot; 
for  their  support,  and  immediately  in  their  rear,  were 
formed  the  heavier  mail-clad  infantry ;  and  in  a  third 
line,  of  which  both  wings  extended  far  beyond  the  flanks 

•  Malmvbury,  p.  94—1 00.    Matt  W eat  p.  434. 

*  Malmabury,  p.  101. 
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of  the  foot,  were  arrayed  the  whole  numerous  force  of 
the  Norman,  French,  and  Flemish  chivalry,  the  ntrw 
and  trust  of  bis  enterprise.  The  consecrated  Papal  ban- 
ner was  borne  aloft  in  the  van;  and  on  the  signal  of 
attack,  the  army  raising  the  chant  of  Roland,  the  fabled 
Norman  Putadin  of  Charlemagne,  eagerly  moved  for- 
ward towards  the  Saxon  position.  The  order  in  which 
Harold  had  resolved  to  await  the  assault,  was  prudently 
rrffiilaled  by  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  invaders  in 
cavalry.  He  bad  arrayed  his  whole  army  on  foot  in  one 
compact  mass  on  the  brow  of  the  hill :  himself  with 
hie  brothers  Ourth  and  Leofwin  setting  the  example  by 
dismounting  from  their  horses :  the  flanks  and  rear  were 
covered  by  woods  and  intrenchments.  and  the  front  pre- 
sented a  bristling  and  impervious  surface  of  spears  and 
battle-axes.  In  the  van.  their  long  arrogated  post  of 
honour,  stood  the  men  of  Kent ;  the  citizens  of  London 
al*<»  enjoyed  an  ancient  privilege  in  the  guard  of  the 
Royal  standard  which  occupied  the  centre  ;•  and  tiemdc 
it  were  placed  the  King  himself  and  his  brothers. 
■  As  the  hostile  armies  closed  to  the  encounter,  they  set 
up  their  respective  war-cries :  the  English,  "  the  Holy 
Rood,  the  Rood  or  God ;"  the  Normans,  "  the  Lord  is 
our  help."  The  onset  of  the  invaders  was  fierce  and 
impetuous;  its  reception  firm  and  undaunted.  When 
the  Norman  archers  had  delivered  their  flight  of  arrows, 
tbey  made  way  for  the  advance  of  the  more  heavily 
armed  infantry :  but  the  effort  of  these  troops  upon  the 
Saxon  front  was  repelled  with  immediate  slaughter; 
and  the  contest  only  became  dubious  when  the  Normnn 
Knighthood,  led  by  the  Duke  himself  to  the  support  of 
the  foot,  rushed  in  one  immense  body  upon  the  English 
line.  The  physical  weight  of  this  mass  of  iron-clad 
chivalry,  the  solid  array  of  the  Saxon  foot,  and  the  com- 
mon desperation  of  both  bests,  rendered  their  collision 
tremendous.  But  favoured  by  the  advantage  of  their 
elevated  position,  their  serried  order,  and  their  steady 
footing,  the  English  sustained  the  shock  in  impenetrable 
strength.  The  furious  charge  of  the  Norman  horse 
broke  and  recoiled  before  the  points  of  their  projecting 
spears;  and  their  sharp  battle-axes  cut  with  dreadful 
execution  through  the  strongest  armour  of  the  riders. 
Repulsed  and  dismayed,  the  assailants  everywhere  began 
to  give  way  ;  and  the  commencement  of  a  general  panic 
and  rout  was  quickened  by  the  cry  that  their  leader  him- 
self I  tad  fallen.  But  in  this  hour  of  need.  William 
showed  himself  gifted  with  all  the  courage  of  a  hero, 
and  all  the  calmness  of  u  great  commander.  Removing 
his  helmet  to  display  his  countenance,  lie  galloped 
along  the  broken  lines,  exclaiming  aloud  that  he  yet 
lived,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  he  yet  would  conquer. 
His  indignant  menaces  to  the  fugitives  arrested  their 
flight;  his  presence,  his  voice,  and  his  exertions  rallied 
the  wavering  spirit  and  restored  the  confidence  of  bis 


of  the  coo- 


But  all  his  efforts  might  still  hove  been  vain,  if  the 
English,  in  the  ardour  nf  success  and  the  recklessness 
of  their  courage,  had  not,  uuinindiui  of  recent  expe- 
rience, committed  the  same  error  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  their  Norwegian  enemies.  Instead  of  remaining 
firm  on  their  own  ground,  numbers  broke  from  their 
ranks  to  chase  the  Norman  horse  down  the  hill,  fn 
the  same  instant  in  which  the  Duke  succeeded  in 


rallying  his  followers,  he  wheeled  them  round  np»  l,.^ 
their  pursuers,  now  disordered  and  breutiiless,  and,  est.  w^. 
ting  them  off  to  a  man,  took  a  bloody  veugeaace  lur  Im 
his  repulse.    Still  the  main  body  of  the  Enghsli  stood   l  u 
immo\able;  and  a  second  general  onsetof  the  Norma  Wt 
chivalry  proved  equally  unavailing  and  disastrous  will  * 
the  find.    But  hopeless  of  breaking  ilie  hostile  phaltat  L 1 
by  any  direct  attack.  William  was  now  stimulated  by  >& 
despair  to  practise  upon  the  rashnean  which  baul  alresiiy 
betrayed  a  portion  of  the  English  to  their  destructive. 
He  ordrntd  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  with  a  thousand 
horse,  to  make  n  feint  of  charging  a  third  time;  but  on 
reselling  the  English  line  to  flee  as  if  in  confusion.  The 
stratagem  succeeded :  again  the  English  incautiously 
pursued;  and  again  were  they  intercepted  anil  mu»rri 
down  by  another  division  of  cavalry  before  tbey  oucH 
regain  their  position.    Yet  once  more,  such  w*  U* 
want  of  discipline  and  the  overweening  confidence  ut  the 
Englu.li,  n  similar  artifice  was  suecessiuily  tried,  tnd 
n  similar  penalty  paid  for  their  temerity. 

But  notwithstanding  their  disasters,  the  centre  of  tit  Wrf 
English  army,  where  Harold  commanded  and  fc-jglu.  • 
was  firm  and  unshaken.  The  two  valiant  brothers  al 
thai  Prince  bad  long  since  fallen  by  his  aide :  but  while 
the  dauntless  Monarch  lived,  no  Saxnu  heart  doubted 
of  victory.  The  sun  was  already  setting  upon  the  » 
sanguined  field  ;  no  less  thuu  fifteen  thousand  ot  tlx 
Normans  had  swelled  its  slaughter;  William  bunse* 
had  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ;  aud  ail  tlx 
vulour  that  his  personal  efforts  and  example  could  in- 
spire, all  the  expedients  which  his  skill  could  suggest, 
only  held  the  event  in  suspense  :  until  it  was  decided  by 
the  random  shot  of  an  arrow  which  'pierced  ihe  «J» 
and  entered  the  braiu  or  the  Saxon  Prince.  B»  » 
spread  an  immediate  panic,  which  favoured  a  last  charge 
of  the  Norman  horse;  twenty  cavaliers  who  had  swum 
to  capture  the  Royal  standard,  succeeded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  half  their  numbers,  in  penetrating  to  U* 
spot  and  seised  their  prize;  and  the  English,  •»  ™ei^^^ 
tiiiadcf  of  night  closed  upon  the  combat,  broke  and 
in  all  directions.  Tbey  were  pursued  for  some  tine  ■** 
merciless  carnage :  yet  even  in  their  flight  some  bsa* 
held  bravely  together,  attempted  to  rally,  and  while  tat 
victors  were  entangled  in  the  obstucles  of 


achieved  more  than  one  expiring  effort  of 
despair.    But  William,  unconscious  of  fatigue  and  as- 
satiuted  with  slaughter,  still  urged  his  cavalry  upon  lb* 
track  of  their  reluctant  retreat;  his  ardour  aainialtd 
his  followers  to  complete  the  hardly  earned  victory  ;•*» 
darkness  alone  saved  the  wretched  remains  of  the  van- 
quished army.*  c*r*» 
Such  was  the  issue  of  the  great  and  decisive  battle rf miv 
Hastings:  an  event  ever  memorable  io  the  History o< i^tit 
our  Island;  and  worthy,  as  a  celebrated  Writer  has  jestly 
onsen ed,  through  the  heroic  valour  displayed  by  both 
armies  and  by  both  commanders,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
mighty  Kingdom.    So  equally  was  it  contested,  dui 
the  death  of  Harold*  seems  alone  to  have  turned  the 


•  On  this  spot  the  Conqueror  aftVnriirds  erected  a  Monastery, 
io  celebration  of  h» victory,  Battle  Abbey;  the  original  «r.litndour 
of  which  >•  still  attested  by  very 


•  Gnu.  Pict  u.  127—138.  Orderie  Vital  p.  501 , 502.  *Wa» 
bury.,,.  101.  Ml  Matt  West.  p.  436— 139.  Huat.p.3W. J* 
si«u  th«  evidence  of  the  famous  Tapestry  of  Bay«ux,as  couVI«-  «I 
H.  Lancelot,  Manetrtt  de  tdtademir  da  ImtcrtpHaut,  u.  r 
536— MI.  vol  xii.  36l»— 168. 

f  The  (lead  body  of  Harold  sras  found  alter  the  bsttV  am 
brought  to  the  Noimua  camp.    It  is  singular  lh»t,  while 
bury,  (p.  102.)  and  later  Sasoo  Writers  after  him,  attribute  <» 
WJlumanaciuf  pw.eros.ty  >u  OuUveiuu;  Ihe  con«  of  the  ulk. 
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■eaia  of  victory;  and  but  for  the  fall  of  the  Saxon 
Prince,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  after  so  tremendous 
a  conflict,  the  diminished  forces  of  his  rival  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
conquest.  By  the  Norman  Chroniclers  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  one-fourth  part  of  the  victorious  army  had 
perished  in  the  field  :  the  amount  of  the  English  loss  is 
not  stated.  But,  though  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit, 
the  daughter  was  probably  greater  than  that  in  the 
Norman  ranks,  und  though  it  is  said  to  have  included 
all  the  Nobility  of  the  South  of  England,  the  military 
force  of  the  Northern  Provinces  was  yet  entire ;  the 
Kingdom  itself  remained  unsubdued ;  and  the  ancient 
experience  of  the  Danish  wars  had  shown  that  the  na- 
tional independence  might  survive  a  hundred  defeats. 
By  Saxon  Writers,  therefore,  the  panic  with  which  the 
loss  of  a  single  army  now  filled  their  race,  is  regarded 
as  a  special  work  of  Providence  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.*  The  death  of  their  Prince 
was  an  irretrievable  misfortune ;  far  no  leader  of  suffi- 
cient  ability  or  influence  was  left  to  succeed  him.  The 
two  great  Northern  Earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had 
followed  Harold  from  York  too  late  to  share  his  defeat, 
endeavoured,  indeed,  on  their  arrival  in  London,  to 
uphold  the  national  cause  by  placing  the  Crown  on  the 
head  of  its  legitimate  heir,  the  Etheling  Edgar.  But 
the  same  youthful  incapacity  which  had  made  it  easy  for 
Harold  to  set  aside  the  pretensions  of  that  last  descend- 
ant of  the  House  of  Cerdrc,  rendered  the  Etheling 
utterly  incompetent  to  sustain  the  falling  fortunes  of  his 
Country.  William,  however,  was,  il  seems,  at  first,  tar 
from  considering  the  contest  as  decided.  In  addition  to 
his  heavy  losses  in  the  battle,  his  army  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  alarming  prevalence  of  dysentery  ;  and 
before  he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the  Capital,  be 
hastened  to  secure  a  place  of  safety  for  the  reception  of 
his  sick  and  reinforcements  from  the  Continent,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Castle  of  Dover.  That  impregnable 
fortress  was  surrendered  on  bis  first  appearance  before 
it;  and  he  then  directed  his  march  upon  London. 
Though  his  cavalry  easily  dispersed  a  body  of  the  armed 
citizens,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  Capital  dosed  against 
him ;  and  hesitating  to  tempt  the  dubious  issue  of  an 
assault  upon  the  walls,  he  contented  himself  with  burn- 
ing the  suburb  of  Southwark,  and  drew  off  his  troops  to 
the  ravage  of  the  adjacent  Counties.  The  good  policy 
of  this  measure  was  shortly  proved.  Distention,  dis- 
trust, and  fear  were  paralyzing  the  Saxon  counsels  ;  the 
Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin  set  u  lata!  example  of  desertion 
by  retiring  from  the  Capital ;  and  Stigand,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  repairing  to  the  Norman  quarters, 
made  a  merit  of  being  the  first  to  tender  his  submission 
to  the  Conqueror.  William  was  crossing  the  Thames 
at  Waliingford  when  he  was  joined  by  the  Primate  ;  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Berkhampstead,  he  was  met  by  the 

Prince  for  interment  to  bit  mother  without  re  room,  the  authorities 
in  th«  Norman  interest  assart  that  the  Conqueror  barturously  ro- 
fused  bcr  oSar  of  its  weight  in  gold  for  that  melancholy  grati. 
ficatiun,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be  ignominiously  huned  on  Ilia 
era-shure  I  whence,  however,  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Church  at  WalrJiam  which  Harold  had  founded  OmL  FSct  p.  135. 
Orderic.  p.  502.  One  apocry]»hal  tale  that  lite  mangled  body  of 
Handd  cuuld  only  be  recognised  by  his  mistress ;  and  another  that, 
though  wounded,  his  life  was  preserved  and  prolonged  m  seclusion 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  may  be  inspected  to  be  equally  the  inden- 
tions of  a  later  Age,  and  savour,  although  gravely  adopted  by  the 
credulity  of  some  modern  Writers,  more  of  Romance  than  History. 
•  Ualmsbtiry,  p.  102    Hunt.  p.  309. 
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Etheling  Edgar  himself,  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  others  of  Knglan*. 
the  Saxon  Nobility  and  Prelutes,  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, with  an  offer  of  the  English  Crown.* 

The  Conqueror  was  satisfied  to  receive,  by  the  appa- 
rent gift  of  the  Nation,  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  won 
by  the  sword.    He  accepted  the  proffered  allegiance  of 
the  English  ;  appointed  the  approaching  Festival  of 
Christmas  for  his  Coronation  ;  and,  while  he  omitted  no  _ 
precautions  to  secure  his  Government  against  treachery  0f°\vij.  00 
and  revolt,  seemed  anxious,  by  the  equity  of  his  adminis-  ham  I. 
trillion,  to  reconcile  the  natives  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Although  he  proceeded  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  many  Equity  of 
of  the  adherents  of  Harold  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  his  early 
battle,  and  gratified  his  principal  Norman  followers  with  "iga- 
the  spoil,  he  left  to  the  English  Nobles  in  general  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  property.  Many  of  them, 
including  the  Etheling  Edgar,  he  continued  or  installed 
in  high  offices  of  state  and  trust ;  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don he  granted  several  new  and  important  immuni- 
ties ;  at  his  Coronation  he  freely  took  the  usual  oaths  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  to  govern  according  to  the 
national  laws  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  vigilance  and 
impartiality  of  his  administration,  to  protect  the  rights  and 
to  win  the  affections  of  all  clashes  of  his  new  subjects,  t 
In  his  own  person  he  granted  a  ready  access  to  every 
petitioner;  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  contemporary 
Historian,  he  even  made  some  efforts,  though  from  his 
time  of  life  ineffectually,  to  learn  the  English  language 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  administer  justice  by  un- 
derstanding every  man's  complaint  in  his  own  tongue. { 

But  however  sincere  were  these  good  intentions,  they  jn^nj,  0f 
were  soon  frustrated  by  the  inevitable  consequences  of  bit  follow- 
his  position  between  a  victorious  army  and  a  subjugated  era, 
population.    The  arrogance  and  cupidity  of  his  Norman 
followers  could  neither  be  repressed  nor  satisfied  :  the 
natural  hatred  with  which  his  English  subjects  repaid 
the  insolence  and  oppression  of  their  conquerors,  ex- 
tended itself  to  his  Government  and  person.  Even 
during  the  ceremony  of  his  Coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Norman  troops  stationed  without  pretended 
to  mistake  the  acclamations  of  the  English  in  the  Church 
for  treasonable  clamours,  and  immediately  began  to 
plunder  and  fire  the  adjacent  houses :  the  natives  on 
their  part  suspected  a  concerted  design  of  piflsge  and 
massacre. §     The  King  with  difficulty  appeased  the 
tumult ;  and  this  ominous  occurrence  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  other  disorders  which  increased  the  mutual 
animosity  and  mistrust  of  the  two  races.    William  in* 
etituted  many  regulations  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his 
foreign  army  ;  but  even  his  presence  and  vigour  were 
not  always  sufficient  to  curb  the  want  of  discipline  in  fol- 
lowers, whose  past  claims  he  found  it  difficult  to  repay, 
and  whose  future  services,  either  by  disgusting  or  dis- 
missing them,  he  could  not  safely  afford  to  lose.  Bnt 
when,  early  in  the  Spring  after  his  accession,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  continental  Duchy,  the  oppression  of  the  Nor-  Unsueesss- 
man  officers  and  garrisons  which  he  had  stationed  in  the  ful  insurrec- 
principal  towns,  increased  in  his  absence  beyond  all  v°Du,„ 
bounds,  and  maddened  the  Deoole  into  a  treneral  insur-     ■  _' 


bounds,  and  maddened  the  people  into  a  general 
reciion.    They  were  destitute  of  any  leaders  of  ability 
or  hereditary  influence,  for  the  King  had  been  carefnl 

•  Ouil.  Piet  p.  138—  It  I.  Orderic.  p.  503.  Ylor.  Wigurn. 
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to  lead  the  principal  English  Nobility  in  his  train  to 
Normandy;  and  his  return  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  revolt*  But  from  this  period 
William  completely  changed  the  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, which  had  hitherto  been  temperate  and  forbear- 
ins;,  into  an  aspect  of  unmitigated  despotism.  Exas- 
perated at  the  rebellion  of  a  people  whose  attachment  he 
had  vainly  striven  to  gain  by  kindness,  and  stimulated 
by  the  interested  representations  of  his  Norman  Chief- 
of  William,  tains,  he  indulged  the  dictates  of  a  temper  naturally 
harsh  and  suspicious,  and  sternly  resolved  henceforth  to 
bend  or  break  the  spirit  of  the  subjugated  Nation  under 
a  yoke  of  iron. 

The  first  measure  by  which  he  evinced  his  altered 
policy  was  the  imposition  of  an  onerous  tax  upon  the 
English.  His  next  was  to  deny  to  Earl  Edwin  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  with  which  he  had  promised  to  re- 
ward his  submission.  That  powerful  Noble  and  his 
brother  Morcar  immediately  resented  the  injury  by  ex- 
citing a  revolt  in  their  Northern  possessions :  but  the 
King,  anticipating  their  design,  marched  against  them 
with  so  much  celerity,  while  they  were  still  unprepared 
fur  resistance,  that  tliey  were  compelled  to  yield  to  his 
mercy.  He  spared  their  lives  and  affected  to  leave  them 
in  possession  of  their  honours ;  but  seized  the  occasion 
of  tlieir  rebellion  to  erect  castles,  which  he  garrisoned 
with  his  Norman  followers,  in  all  the  princi|Mtl  towns  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria.  He  no  longer  cared  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  his  foreign  retainers ;  and  from 
this  period  the  English,  finding  themselves  delivered 
over  to  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  their  tyrants, 
were  provoked  to  continual  revolts,  which,  being  under- 
taken without  concert  and  quelled  in  succession,  served 
only  to  rivet  their  chains  and  to  complete  their  misery. 
The  whole  Body  of  the  Saxon  Nobility  was  goaded  by 
injuries  to  participate  in  these  popular  revolts,  and  then 
by  disgrace  and  confiscations  systematically  devoted  to 
ruin.  Many  of  them,  and  in  the  number  the  Etbeling 
Edgar,  retiring  to  Scotland,  found  refuge  at  the  Court 
of  Malcolm,  and  thence,  in  the  third  year  after  the 
Conquest,  attempted  the  most  formidable  enterprise  with 
which  the  power  of  William  had  been  menaced. 

While  supported  by  Malcolm,  the  fugitives  entered 
Northumbria,  and,  being  joined  by  insurgents  in  that 
Province,  captured  the  Norman  garrison  of  York,  an 
immense  armament  of  three  hundred  sail,  despatched  by 
Sweiio  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  invited  by 
others  of  the  English  Nobles  to  accept  the  Crown,  ap- 
peared off  the  Eastern  coast ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
three  sons  of  Harold,  who,  on  the  fall  of  their  father, 
had  fled  to  Ireland,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Devonshire 
with  a  Body  of  forces.  Yet  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
William,  and  the  superior  qualities  of  his  veteran  troops, 
rendered  him  more  than  a  match  for  these  numerous 
but  ill  united  enemies.  The  sons  of  Harold  were  sur- 
prised in  a  predatory  descent  near  Plymouth,  their  fol- 
lowers destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  themselves  compelled 
to  fly  to  their  ships  in  such  a  slate  of  destitution,  that 
they  finally  withdrew  in  despair  to  Denmark.  The 
Tery  appearance  of  William  with  a  well-appointed 
„  ,  . ,  •"ny  in  the  North  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into 
Comply  the  confederates.  The  Danes,  who  had  already  landed, 
ropprewe  -^1^  to  lm,jr  shjp,.  mmi  ,ne:r  i^cr  being  either 
intimidated  by  the  fame  of  Wriliam  or  bought  off  by 
his  gold,  after  hovering  a  few  months  on  the  coast  and 
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committing  some  devastation,  reconducted  his  armament 
home.    Believed  from  this  danger.  William,  although  ' 
the  spirit  of  revolt  had  spread  throughout  all  nam  of  r"» 
England,  found  little  difficulty  in  overpowering  the  *■ 
insurgents.    By  himself  in  parson,  or  by  his  often, 
they  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  the  recapture  of 
York  completed  his  triumph.* 

This  success  was  followed  by  an  act  of  cold-blooded 
vengeance,  which  should  cover  his  memory  with  eteml 
infamy.  As  the  Northern  Provinces  had  beeathe  repealed  tat- 
scene  of  most  obstinate  resistance  to  his  authority,  he  re- 
solved to  punish  the  insurgents,  to  strike  terror  generally 
through  that  part  of  England,  and  to  protect  his  gar. 
rison  at  York  from  further  incursions,  by  utterly  de- 
stroying the  whole  country  from  the  Onse  totheTyst 
with  fire  and  sword.    Throughout  un  extent  of  ait; 
miles,  (lie  houses  and  provisions  were  burned;  tbc  inha- 
bitants slaughtered,  or,  if  they  escaped  pursuit,  left  to 
die  by  hunger  and  cold  ;  and  so  horribly  compWte  an 
the  work  of  desolation,  that  while  no  fewer  than  ow 
hundred  thousand  persons  are  declared  to  have  perused 
at  the  time,  the  whole  fertile  district  from  York  to  Dur- 
ham remained  for  years  u  scathed  and  barren  solitude.!  f 
After  this  barbarous  and  fearful  burst  of  veageanee,  j^^' 
William  proceeded  with  more  excusable  severity  to 
chastise  the  Scottish  King,  both  for  the  aid  which  he 
hod  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  for  the  predatory  iacar- 
si  on  iuto  the  English  Provinces  by  which  be  had  aflVtfed 
to  support  their  cause.    At  the  head  of  a  powerful  tnsy 
which  bore  down  all  opposition,  the  Conqueror, erterot  ^ t 
Scotland,  ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tat;^ 
and  desisted  not  until  Malcolm,  coming  in  penoo  u 
his  camp,  swore  allegiance  to  him, solemnly  did  liowae* 
for  his  Kingdom,  and  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  u 
English  Crown.  %  |Ki 
By  the  suppression  of  the  late  general  revolt.  tat^V^ 
whole  English  race  were  now  laid  prostrate  before  the  ^ 
Conqueror.  The  Etheling  Edgar  with  other  NobkaM  UlB 


to  Scotland ;  the  rest  of  the  insurgents 
their  necks  to  the  yoke ;  and  William,  i 
brief  interval  of  dissimulation,  proceeded  systematic^} 
to  fulfil  his  design  of  removing  every  Englishman  ir» 
political  office  or  power.  The  two  Barb,  Edwin  ****.«>. 
Morcar,  though  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  recent 
insurrection,  were  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  ihout*. 
when  the  tyrant  ordered  their  persons  to  be  secured,  ihrj 
escaped  from  his  hands  for  a  time,  the  first  wan  ta» 
in  his  flight,  and  the  second  was  eventually  compel^ 
to  surrender,  and  imprisoned  for  life.§  At  s  later  ptnod, 
Earl  Waltheof,  another  powerful  Saxon  Noble,  thao?* 
he  had  received  the  King's  pardon,  and  even  with  it  the 
hand  of  his  niece  Judith,  was  betrayed  by  the  adulterous 
pe  rtidy  of  that  Princess ;  and  on  a  charge  of  no  more 
than  misprision  of  treason,  in  having  concealed  b* 
knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  to  which  he  had  refused  » 
become  a  party,  he  waa  condemned  and  executed.] 
Hereward,  the  last  English  Chieftain,  who  bravely  a* 
deavoured  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  to  maintain  IM 
of  national  independence,  was  reduced  to  ofcr  * 
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tardy  and  indignant  submission  ;  and  the  Conqueror, 
'  touched  with  admiration  for  his  valour,  and  confiding;  in 
his  pood  faith,  treated  him  with  unusual  generosity.* 
An  opposite  feeling  of  contempt  which  William  enter- 
tained for  the  imbecile  character  of  the  Elheling  Edgar, 
procured  for  that  Prince  a  similar  lenity.  By  the 
advice  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  who  had  espoused 
his  sister  Margaret,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic 
ignominiously  sued  for  pardon  from  the  oppressor  of  his 
race,  and  accepted  a  courtly  establishment  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  who  had  usurped  his 
hereditary  rights  to  the  Crown.t 

The  purpose  of  William  to  transfer  every  place  of 
dignity  from  natives  to  foreigners  was  extended  even  lo 
Ecclesiastical  offices  ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  policy  he 
was  freely  assisted  by  the  Papal  authority.  At  his  re- 
quest, the  reigning  Pontiff,  Alexander  II.,  sent  Legates 
into  England,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  irregular 
means  by  which  Archbishop  Sligand  had  obtained  the 
pallium  from  the  Anlipope  Benedict,  deposed  that  Pre- 
late ;  and  the  King  immediately  promoted  Lan franc,  a 
Milanese  Monk,  to  the  vacant  Primacy.  Upon  less 
plausible  pretexts  many  of  the  other  English  Prelates 
were  next  deprived  of  their  Sees,  which  were  given  to 
Normans  ;  nor  were  these  violent  ejections  confined  to 
the  Episcopal  Order :  so  that  in  a  few  years  not  only 
every  Bishop,  but  every  considerable  Abbot  of  English 
birth  had  been  replaced  by  some  foreigner.  X  But  though 
William  had  made  the  Papal  authority  thus  subservient 
to  his  policy,  be  was  not  himself  the  more  disposed  to 
submit  to  its  encroachments.  While  he  allowed  the 
Pope's  Legates  to  minister  to  his  own  tyranny,  he  pro- 
hibited his  Prelates  from  obedience  to  any  Papal  decrees 
until  ratified  by  himself  ;§  and  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  the  respect  which  it  inspired,  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  subjection  in  which  he 
continued  to  hold  the  English  Church,  even  after  the 
accession  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  Tiara,  when  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy  had  been  raised  to  their  highest 
pitch  by  the  bold  and  ambitious  spirit  of  that  celebrated 
Pontiff. 

This  exclusion  of  the  native  English  from  all  dig. 
nities.  Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  Civil  and  Military,  com- 
pleted the  signal  revolution  which  had  only  commenced 
with  the  victory  of  Hastings.  The  spectacle  which  it 
affords  in  the  thorough  subjugation  of  a  great  Kingdom 
and  a  brave  and  numerous  People  by  a  foreign  and  de- 
eo*lny«  whose  strength  probably  never  exceeded 
its  original  array  of  sixty  thousand  men,'  is  in  itself  so  ex- 
traordinary, as  lo  have  attracted  the  wonder  and  engaged 
the  frequent  inquiry  of  Historians.  But  the  catastrophe, 
notwithstanding  the  disproportion  of  numerical  force,  is 
explained  by  the  relative  position  and  qualities  of  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished.  While  the  Norman  conquerors 
had  the  advantages  of  union  and  discipline,  under  a  single 
leader  of  indefatigable  activity  and  consummate  talents, 
the  Nation  which  they  subdued  were  destitute  of  any  of 
these  means  of  organized  defence.  The  English  had 
never  been  an  united  People ;  and  at  no  period  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather  Anglo-Danish  Annals,  had  the 
natives  of  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Kingdom— a  fact  which  has  seldom  been 
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sufficiently  considered — acquired  a  complete  amalgama- 
tion of  political  and  social  feelings.  Again,  the  frequent 
interruption  in  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  Royal 
Saxon  family,  by  the  Danish  conquest  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Harold,  had  chilled  all  sentiments  of  hereditary 
attachment  in  the  People  lo  the  line  of  their  native 
Sovereigns ;  and  the  youth  and  imbecile  character  of  the 
last  male  heir  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  although  that 
Prince  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  disqualified 
him  for  rekindling  the  popular  loyalty  and  rousing  the 
national  spirit  in  a  common  cause.  Thus  it  was  that, 
after  the  fall  of  Harold,  the  English  were  left  without 
a  competent  leader :  for  the  few  powerful  Nobles  who, 
under  the  weak  sway  of  the  Confessor,  had  divided  with 
the  great  family  of  Godwin  all  authority  in  the  Slate, 
were,  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  each  unable  to  secure 
the  lead,  and  none  willing  to  yield  it  to  another.  Their 
struggles  for  the  national  independence  were  therefore 
commenced  without  real  union  among  themselves,  and 
supported  without  hearty  confidence  by  the  People.  To 
these  general  causes  for  the  failure  of  every  revolt  are 
added,  by  a  contemporary  Historian,*  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  English  towns, — for  almost  the  only 
places  of  strength  in  the  Kingdom  were  the  castles, 
erected  and  garrisoned  by  the  Norman  lords  and  their 
retainers, — and  the  consequent  want  of  fortresses,  as 
well  as  leaders,  to  sustain  the  desultory  operations  of  the 
insurgents,  t 

Altogether,  therefore,  it  may  cease  to  excite  our  sur- 
prise that  the  English,  notwithstanding  the  native 
valour  of  their  race,  were  everywhere  worsted  in  tike 
struggle  with  their  Norman  oppressors;  and  thai,  after 
a  few  wars  of  unavailing  resistance,  they  yielded  to  their 
fate  in  sullen,  hopeless  despair.  All  their  Nobitity  had 
either  perished  in  the  conflict,  or  been  reduced  to  ruin 
by  the  loss  of  their  dignities  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates.  Nearly  the  whole  soil  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  political  power,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  and  the  few  native 
proprietors,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lands,  held 
them  only  as  Sub-vassals  to  the  Norman  Feudatories  of 
William.  From  the  tyranny  of  those  Chieftains  and 
their  insolent  retainers,  the  People  were  exposed  to  every 
species  of  rapine  and  indignity  ;  and  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Norman  Tongue  into  all  legal  proceedings,  their 
language  itself  seemed  proscribed.  Whatever  was  Saxon 
in  lineage,  speech,  or  manners,  was  in  Norman  estima- 
tion synonymous  with  degradation  and  barbarism ;  and 
the  very  name  of  an  Englishman  became,  for  above  a 
Century,  a  term  of  contempt  and  opprobium.}  While 
the  common  mass  of  the  Nation  groaned  under  this 
bondage,  some  more  generous  spirits  indignantly  pre- 

•  Ordene.  p.  ill. 

f  The  conquest  of  England  ni  la  fact  only  Jowly  completed 
by  the  successive  suppression  of  these  insurrections ;  aud  the 
Uruggle  of  the  English  for  the  recovery  of  national  independence 
fgt  as  a  late  Iliilonan  has  insisted,  protracted  and  honourable. 
(Mackintosh,  Uuiary  ef  Emglamd,  vol.  i.  p.  106.)  But  that  accom- 
plished Writer,  whoie  views  of  early  English  History  are  in  general 
equally  comprehensive  and  accurate,  seems  scarcely  warranted  in 
considering  the  chastisement  of  their  revolts  as  rather  "  a  series  of 
wars,"  or  regular  campaign!  of  a  foreign  Prince  again*!  a  people 
yet  unsubdued.  The  allegiance  voluntarily  sworn  to  the  Conqueror 
at  his  Coronation  by  the  Body  of  the  Saxon  Nobility,  incliidi  ni*  ll>e 
ureal  Northern  Hurls,  Edwin  and  llorcar,  was  as  formal  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  authority  by  every  put  of  Ibe  Kingdom  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  English  throne  had  received. 

I  Ingulf,  p.  61— 71,  &c.  Orderic.  p.  521.  523,  tic.  E-dmer, 
p.  110.  ' 
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Hniary.  ferret  exile  to  slavery  ;  and  a  Body  of  Nobles  and  their 
— '  followers  sailing  to  (he  Mediterranean,  found  their  way 
lo  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  and  entered  the  service 
of  (lie  Eastern  Emperor.  In  the  wan  of  Alexius  with 
the  Normans  of  Italy,  these  English  exiles  displayed 
their  valour  and  revenge  against  the  kindred  race  of 
their  oppressors.  United  with  some  Dbnish  sd venturers 
under  the  common  title  of  Varangians,  their  descend- 
ants, preserving  the  Saxon  name  and  language  for  a 
hundred  and  fiAy  years,  proved  the  bravest  and  most 
faithful  guards  of  the  Byzantine  Throne  until  the  hill 
of  Constantinople  before  the  French  and  Venetian  Cru- 
aml  in  Scot-  seders.*  Other  So  sons  of  rank  sought  a  refuge  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  being  protected  and  gifted  with  estates  by  its 
Sovereign,  became  the  founders  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  among  the  Southern  or  Lowland 
Nobility  of  that  Kingdom  t 

The  measures  by  which  William  cemented  the  fabric 
•f  his  despotism,  display  him  in  the  light  of  a  crafty 
and  far-sighted  statesman,  as  well  as  a  vigorous  con- 
queror.   While  be  rewarded  his  followers  by  gradually 
parcelling  among  them  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  Nobles,  and 
investing  his  chief  officers  with  hereditary  governments 
hi  the  shape  of  Earldoms,  he  in  general  effectually  pre- 
vented any  of  them  from  becoming  too  powerful  by  dis- 
tributing their  estates  over  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  further  subdivision  of  their  lands  among  their  own 
retainers,  in  exchange  for  military  service,  was  n  neces- 
sary consequence  ;  and  the  complete  introduction  of  the 
.  , ,     Feudal  System  into  England  was  the  natural  result 
Feudal  Sy»-  °f  tn*  position  in  which  the  conquerors  were  placed, 
tcm  into     But  while  William  was  obviously  led  to  establish  that 
K"gUad.    form  of  polity  in  his  new  dominions,  to  which  his  fol- 
lowers  were  already  habituated  by  the  practice  of  their 
•wn  Country,  he  took  care,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served.t  by  one  signal  innovation  in  the  principles  of 
Feudalism,  to  secure  his  own  immediate  authority  over 
•wry  class  of  landed  proprietors :  for  he  compelled  not 
only  his  tenants  in  chief,  but  their  Vassals  also,  to 
swear  fealty  to  himself.    He  is  believed  to  have  divided 
the  whole  Kingdom  into  about  awry  thousand 
fees :  from  each  of  which  the  service  of  a 
soldier  was  due  to  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  to  the  Baron 
under  whom  the  Sub-Aef  was  held.}  By  this  means  he 
could  at  all  times  call  a  numerous  army  into  the  field ; 
■or  did  he  trust  only  to  such  Feudal  levies,  for  he  be- 
sides kept  large  Bodies  of  mercenary  troops  in  his  pay  J 
ReTenu»i    These  be  was  enabled  to  maintain  by  the  extortions 
and  wealth  wi,n  wnjcn       ^Ikd  nis  revenues.    The  demesne 
°°-  lands  of  the  Crown,  increased  by  confiscations  to  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  manors,  all  which  he  retained  for  his 
own  profit,  and  formed  out  to  the  highest  bidders, 
yielded  him  a  great  income. %    The  Feudal  incidents 
which  he  rigorously  levied  from  his  great  Vassal*  and 
their  tenants,  formed  also  a  continual  source  of  revenue. 
Tallages,  or  aids  in  another  form,  with  tolls  and  cus- 
toms, were  heavily  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  of  all 
cities,  burghs,  and  sea- ports ;  and  the  whole  rural  Eng- 
lish population  was  grievously  taxed  by  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  imposition  of  the  Danegelt.  which  we  have 

Idem  Mir 


•  Ihl  Gange,  Sot.  ad 
kardomit,  p.  29S— 'i98. 

•f  Hume,  Hill.  Rnglaml,  vol.  L  p. 
t  Vide  p.  457  of  this  volume. 
y  Orotic,  p,  W3.  S(«lm 
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seen  that  the  Confessor  had  abolished.    From  the  »e- 
gregate  of  these  extortions,  the  King  is  declared  by  •  ' 
contemporary  authority,*  to  have  obtained  sumjaoenw- 
mous  for  the  times,  as  to  appear  almost  incredible ;  aad 
being  also  a  gaeat 
Prince  in  Kurope. 

The  rapacious  anxiety  of  William  to  frustrate  tuomj 
attempts  at  evasiea,  as  well  by  his  Nernmn  Vawah  a  <i su* 
the  subjugated  English,  in  the  payment  of  these  euor-  <■•"."<■<■ 
t  ion  ale  dues  to  the  Crown,  gsrve  rise  to  one  me  morale  > ». 
work  of  statistical  labour.    This  was  the  compilation  of 
that  curious  and  celebrated  record,  knows  under  tat 
name  of  Donumday  Book  A    By  the  Royal  corns™.:. 

of'aTrbTlan^^t^  !^ir"tf  risSuT™! 

value  ;  the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  tenures  unfa 
which  they  were  held;  the  amount  of  assessment  lor 
the  Danrgelt  to  which  they  were  liable;  the  names ot 
their  proprietors  ;  and  the  number  and  condition  ol  all 
the  inhabitants,  both  free  and  servile,  of  the  towns  mi 
country.  The  information  thus  obtained  by  the  •Sail  h* 
labour  of  six  years,  was  collected  into  two  volants, 
under  the  expressive  title  of  the  Book  of  Judr- 
were  deposited  in  the  Royal  Exchequer;  and  tin 
great  Work,  though  its  object  render*  it  lets  honourable 
to  the  genius  of  the  Conqueror  than  some  W  riters  hurt 
imagined,  is  the  most  precious  monument  illustrative  ul 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  Kingdom,  which  has  beet 
preserved  to  our  limes.  J  nlualii 
To  complete  the  picture  of  WHliam's  despotiim,  one j^fc 
act  remains  to  be  recorded,  which  its  very  WMtoaaMast 

le  than  the  severest  or  mat 
by  his  policy.  Thekmsf 
the  chase  was,  next  to  ambition  and  avarice,  bisstiwge* 
passion ;  and  to  gratify  this  he  wan  not  contented 
the  possession  of  the  numerous  Royal  forests  already 
reserved  by  the  Saxon  Sovereigns  for  their  arnu*si<st 
in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  but  resolved  to  emit 
a  new  wilderness  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  bis 
usual  residence.  He  therefore  caused  above  ihffff 
square  miles  of  the  richest  and  moat  populous 
in  Hampshire  to  be  laid  wnste  for  the  protection 
game.  The  inhabitants  were  cruelly  expelled  wits 
compensation,  their  cottages  and  even  Churches  i 
Monasteries  were  burned, and  the  whole  tract  »»s  »b 
doned  to  herds  of  deer  aud  other  wild  animals.  $  Thei 
of  the  New  Forest  which,  at  the  distance  uf  seven  tea* 
ruries,  the  same  district  still  retains,  marks  the  sees*  of 
this  atrocious  caprice  of  his  tyranny ;  end  the  sanrw- 

by  which  be  guarded  his  pleasures  art  no  le*  ^ 
■  of  bis  inhumanity.  By  these,  in  «  £ 
Age  in  which  even  the  crime  of  murder  might  be  com- 
muted by  a  pecuniary  fine,  the  man  who  killed  a  baft 
or  a  wild  boar  on  the  Royal  demesnes  was  punisflea 
with  the  loss  of  bis  eyes.  The  blood  of  bis  subjects, 
indeed,  was  considered  of  leas  value  in  his  mind  lbs* 
the  lives  of  these  animals :  for  "  so  much  he  lovtd  the 
high  deer."  says  the  simple  language  of  the  Seas* 
Chronicle,  '•  as  if  he  had  been  their  timber."!! 
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t  Sre  that  tifid  in  the  .Wim'/mrwi  Drrina*. 
J  Iaguli.p.79.    CArm.  Sma.  p.  ISO.   Hub*,  p.  379. 
p.  460. 

&  Matmsbury, p.  ill.   Hoot. p.  731. 
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The  importance  of  thnt  great  revolution  which  wuh 
effected  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  demanded  a  de- 
tailed Narration  of  the  measures  of  the  Conqueror:  the 
remaining  transactions  of  his  reign  may  he  more  briefly 
dismissed.  So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  his  English 
subjects  been  broken  by  the  despotic  force  of  his  govern- 
ment that,  after  the  submission  of  the  brave  Hereward, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Kingdom  was  undisturbed  even 
by  a  single  tumult  of  the  native  population.  But  the 
arbitrary  character  of  his  administration  was  less  pa- 
tiently endured  by  his  own  followers  ;  and  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  during  his  absence  from  the  Kingdom, 
the  discontents  of  some  of  his  Norman  Barons  burst  forth 
into  open  rebellion.  The  Royal  authority,  however,  was 
too  firmly  established  lo  be  shaken  even  by  the  efforts  of 
these  powerful  mule  contents  ;  and  before  William  could 
return  from  Normandy,  the  insurgents  had  been  defeated 
in  the  field  by  theGraud  Justiciaries, William  deWarrenne 
and  Richard  de  Bienfait,  to  whom  be  had  committed 
toe  government  of  the  Realm.*  A  second  invasion 
with  which  he  was  at  the  some  time  threatened  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  waa  averted  through  the  mutiny 
and  dispersion  of  the  armament;  and  th«  immense 
force  of  mercenaries  which  he  had  levied  to  repel  this 
foreign  enemy,  served  only  to  astonish  and  overawe  the 
subjects  of  both  races  by  the  display  of  his  resources. f 
But  his  glory  and  fortune  could  not  secure  him  from 
more  afflicting  hostility  ;  and  the  decline  of  bis  life  was 
disquieted  by  the  domestic  feuds  of  his  own  House. 
Robert  Courthoee.  {  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  dis- 
guited  by  his  partiality  for  the  two  younger,  William  and 
Henry,  rose  in  arms  against  him  in  Normandy;  and  being 
supported  in  this  unnatural  rebellion  by  some  of  the  Nobles 
of  that  Duchy,  the  Prince,lhough  expelled  from  its  terri- 
tory, fur  several  years  braved  his  father's  authority  by  desul- 
tory inroads  from  t  he  neighbouring  Provinces  of  France. § 
A  reconciliation  waa  at  length  effected  :H  but  William, 
probably,  never  forgave  the  countenance  which  he  sus- 
pected that  tbe  King  of  France,  Philip  I.,  had  afforded 
to  hi*  rebellious  son.  In  this  temper  a  silly  jest  which 
tbe  French  Monarch  was  reported  to  have  uttered  at  his 
expeuse,  sufficed  to  produce  the  first  of  a  hundred  ware 
between  the  two  Crowns.*  William's  revenge  was  fatal 
to  his  own  life.     In  entering  the  town  of  Mantes, 


•  OrrVric.  p.  536".    Ingulf,  p.  73. 

*  C*nm.  Sujr.p.  165 — 167.    S«io  Cramp.  217. 

I  CW/Aom,  or  -SA..-<  r Aoi r,  ao  named  by  William  himself,  from 
his  abort,  stout  figure.  Gambarxm,  or  JiemJ-iegi,  another  joinoae* 
whs.  h  the  Conqueror  bestowed  upun  hia  eldest  born,  »  equally  ex- 
pressive uf  hia  prraon,  ami  of  the  roarae  rai'lery  which  formed  the 
courtly  hum  mr»  of  the  Xlth  Century. 

Y  Ofdertc.    p.  MS.    atatasabury,  p.  106.    Hoveden,  p.  4*6, 

|1  Two  circurnatanoaa  illustrative  uf  manner*  deserve  to  be  rescued 

from  the  oblivion  to  which  the  other  ['articular*  uf  this  petty  and 
unnatural  content  1x1  ween  father  and  eon  maybe  consigned.  It  was 
a  frolic,  or  insult  put  upon  Hubert  by  his  brothers,  who  emptied  a 
pitcher  of  water  SB  his  head  frora  a  balcony,  which  peednced  the 
war.  He  rushed  up  stairs  with  hia  drawn  award  to  avenge  the 
affront ;  and  after  the  Kin,;  hail  with  difficulty  saved  his  youagas 
sons  frum  the  fury  of  their  offended  bruther,  the  latter  withdrew 
from  hia  Court  and  commenced  hostilities.  In  the  course  of  thee 
troubles.  Hubert  unwiUingly  encountered  hia  father  in  person,  and 
wounded  and  unhorsed  him  before  ha  recognised  his  countenance 
under  his  helmet.  Horror-stricken  at  tlie  discovery,  he  raised  the  aged 
King  from  the  ground,  threw  himself  at  his  fret,  and  with  a  flood 
of  team  sued  fur  pardon.  William  sternly  replied  only  with  s> 
malediction  ;  hot  the  grief  and  entreaties  of  his  Quern  afterwords 
reeoncieil  him  to  their  common  sou.  H  jr.  Wig.  p.  619. 
•J  See  p.  528  of  this  volume. 
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which  had  been  burned  by  his  troops,  his  horse,  trending  England, 
on  tlie  embers  of  the  fire,  suddenly  plunged,  and  threw  ^•■v— • 
him  with  such  violence  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  as 
to  produce  a  nipt  tire  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
Perceiving  his  dangerous  condition,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  litter  back  to  Rouen  :  where,  after 
lingering  for  some  weeks,  he  expired  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-first  of  his  English  r££tf 
reign."  William. 

On  his  death-bed  the  Conqueror,  formally  bequeathing     A>  D- 
the  Duchy  of  Normnjidy  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Court-  10S7. 
hose,  w  ho  was  absent,  had  at  the  same  time  declared  He  assign* 
bis  anxious  wish  that  the  Crown  of  England  might  de-  Normandy 
volve  on  his  second  and  favourite,  William :  a  disposi-  ^'J,^'3'3* 
tion  which,  though  suggested  by  partial  affection,  seems  lmJ 
to  have  been  justified  by  a  recognised  principle  of  Feu-  Kng'.and  to 
dality,  that,  while  he  was  bound  to  leave  the  inheritance  the  second, 
of  his  fathers  to  his  first-born,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be-  William, 
■tow  his  acquired  dominions  on  whomsoever  he  pleased. 
Robert  no  sooner  heard  of  his  death  than  he  hastily 
emerged  from  a  voluntary  seclusion  ;  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Rouen  took  peaceable  possession  of  his  Duchy.  But 
if  he  were  already  inclined  to  dispute  his  brother's  pre- 
tensions to  the  English  Crown,  he  found  his  purpose 
anticipated  by  the  activity  of  that  Prince.  William,  from 
his  ruddy  complexion  suruamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  had 
by  his  fond  parent's  desire  flown  from  his  bedside  to 
England,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  the  dying 
Monarch  to  the  Primate  Lanfranc;  and  that  Prelate 
exerting  all  the  power  of  the  Church  in  his  cause,  while 
bis  own  fair  promises  won  over  the  principal  Nobility  to  Accession 
his  interest,  he  was  proclaimed  King  w  ithout  opposi-  of  William 
tion,  and  crowned  at  Westminster  in  less  than  three  11  (Kufus.) 
weeks  after  his  father's  decease.    The  first  open  resist- 
ance to  his  title  was  raised  by  his  uncle,  Eudes,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  and  Earl  of  Kent,  the  uterine  brother,  and 
who  had  been  successively,  the  rapacious  minister,  the 
bold  enemy,  and  the  captive  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
support  which  the  Primate,  Lanfranc,  whom  he  person- 
ally hated,  had  given  to  the  new  King,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  the  turbulent  Earl-Bishop,  now  only  released 
from  his  prison  by  a  permission  extorted  from  the  dying 
Conqueror,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
party  in  favour  of  Robert.    The  virtues  and  vices  of 
that  Prince,  whose  portrait  has  been  already  sketched 
among  the  heroes  of  the  First  Cmsade.t  equolly  unfit-  Abortive 
ted  him  to  cope  successfully  with  his  active  and  crafty  eatusjnraejr 
brother.    Though  he  encouraged  the  Anglo-Norman  J*^""1 
Barons  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  new  King,  he  in-     A  Q 
dole n  1 1  v  delayed  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  until 
William  had  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  driven  Elides 
and  his  principal  associates  into  banishment.  In  his  dan- 
ger, the  King  had  sought  the  aid  of  his  native  English  sub- 
jects, whose  hatred  of  their  Norman  oppressors  induced 
them  eagerly  to  answer  the  appeal  by  flocking  to  his 
standard;  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  success  chiefly 
to  their  services.    These  he  indeed  repaid  ouly  with 
empty  thanks  and  hollow  promises  of  future  favour : 
but  with  the  necessity  which  had  obliged  him  to  court 
their  assistance,  arose  the  first  dawn  of  their  deliverance 
from  bondage.    From  this  epoch,  throughout  the  con- 

•  Orderic  p.654— «62.  Kadmer,  p.  13.  Hunt.  p.  371.  CA-  •■ 
Su  p.  189.  But  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial  of  the  Conqueror  of  Kngland,  w  il  he  found 
already  related  after  Ordericus,  under  the  head  of  the  PrrmcA 
Anmit,  in  p.  529  of  this  volume. 

+,  Vide  p.  593  of  this  volume. 
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tests  by  which  the  descendants  of  (he  Conqueror  main- 
tained their  rival  pretensions  and  desolated  the  King- 
dom, the  weight  or  the  conquered  race  was  more  and 
more  sensibly  felt  in  the  balance  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  Norman  tyrants  that  the  Saxons  slowly 
recovered  their  independence.* 

Not  contented  with  expelling  his  brother's  partisans 
from  the  Island,  William  crossed  into  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  principally  composed  of  his  English 
subjects,  and  gained  many  advantages  over  the  impro- 
vident though  gallant  Robert.  A  period  was  put  to 
these  hostilities  by  the  exertions  of  the  Norman  Nobles, 
whose  interest  it  was,  as  generally  holding  lands  under 
both  Princes  in  the  Kingdom  and  in  the  Duchy,  to  pre- 
serve their  possessions  by  maintaining  their  double  alle- 
giance. They,  therefore,  persuaded  the  brothers  to 
conclude  a  pacification,  by  the  principal  article  of  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  survivor  of  the  two  should 
succeed  to  the  dominions  of  the  other.  The  first  use 
which  Robert  and  William  made  of  their  reconciliation 
was  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  younger  brother 
Henry,  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  with  the  Duke. 
Having  received  for  his  portion  by  his  father's  will  only 
five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  without  landed  domains, t 
this  Prince  had  endeavoured  to  form  an  establishment 
for  himself  by  the  purchase  of  some  territories  from 
Robert.  The  elder  brothers,  who  both  were  jealous  of 
his  talents  and  rising  importance,  united  to  despoil  him 
of  these  estates ;  and  expelling  him  from  the  Duchy, 
they  drove  him  in  great  poverty  to  wander  for  some 
time  over  Brittany  in  quest  of  an  asylum.  J  The  perfidy 
of  William  in  refusing  to  perform  one  of  the  stipulated 
conditions  of  the  late  Peace  by  delivering  up  the  fort- 
resses which  he  had  acquired  in  Normandy,  produced  a 
second  war  between  him  and  Robert,  in  which  he  main- 
tained  his  advantage  less  by  arms  than  by  the  dexterous 
application  of  bribes.  The  contest  was  terminated  by  the 
use  of  the  same  weapons  in  a  different  shape.  Europe  was 
now  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  First  Crusade  ; 
and  Robert,  inspired  with  the  general  passion  to  engage 
in  that  enterprise,  but  ever  straitened  for  money  by  his 
prodigality,  offered  with  characteristic  recklessness  the 
mortgage  of  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  to  oblaiu  the 
means  of  equipping  himself  for  the  expedition.  For  the 
inadequate  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  offered  him 
the  Government  of  Normandy  for  five  years ;  and  Wil- 
liam eagerly  closed  with  a  proposal  equally  advantageous 
to  his  wily  ambition  and  grateful  to  his  fraudulent  and 
over- reaching  temper.  Hoping,  doubtless,  to  convert 
the  temporary  pirdge  into  a  permanent  possession  of 
the  Duchy,  he  extorted  the  money  from  his  English 
subjects;  and  immediately  assumed  the  administration 
of  Normandy,  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  his  death. $ 

The  reign  or  William  was  distinguished  by  few  other 
events  of  importance.  A  war  with  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, a  revolt  of  the  Welch,  and  a  second  rebellion  of 
some  of  his  Barons,  had  consecutively  divided  his  atten- 
tion with  his  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  Normandy.  In 
revenge  for  the  predatory  incursions  with  which,  during 
his  absence  in  that  Duchy,  the  Scottish  King  had 
afflicted  the  Northern  Counties,  William  led  an  army 


across  the  border,  and  obliged  Malcolm  to  renew  the  brV 
homage  which  that  Prince  bad  formerly  re  ode  red  lo  bs  v— ^ 
Father.  This  submission  did  cot  prevent  Malcolm 
from  bursting  into  Northumberland  two  years  afterwirds 
with  a  numerous  force ;  but  while  engaged  in  ravapnj; 
that  County  he  was  surprised  and  slain,  together  adk 
his  eldest  son,  by  the  troops  of  its  Earl,  Robert  Mow- 
bray ;  and  the  anarchy  into  which  Scotland  was  plun^i 
by  this  event  suspended  further  hostilities  *  The  ism 
of  William's  contest  with  the  Welch  was  lest  adno- 
tageous ;  for,  in  the  attempt,  after  the  example  cf 
Harold,  to  chastise  their  insurrections  against  his  tuprr- 
macy  by  the  invasion  of  their  Country,  he  was  twice 
compelled  to  retreat  both  with  loss  and  disgrace.  Bat 
thenceforth  resuming  the  wise  policy  of  his  father,  he 
contented  himself  with  strengthening  the  chain  of  act- 
resses which  the  Conqueror  bad  constructed  along  the 

of  wild  enemies,  who  were  themselves  inaccessible  to 
attacks. t  Against  his  own  Vassals,  William  was  more  bun/ 
successful.  Their  second  rebellion  was  headed  bj 
Mowbray,  the  powerful  Earl  of  NortliumberlaDd, lui^ 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  the  dethronement  of  theKiag. 
But  the  activity  of  William  disconcerted  the  conspiracy; 
Mowbray  himself,  after  a  vain  resistance,  was  capiat 
and  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  sad  bis 
accomplices  were  variously  punished  with  death,  la  De- 
ment, or  heavy  fines  on  their  estates.! 

The  principal  feature  in  the  domestic  adroiuistn'.inn  2™"" 
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of  William's  reign  was  unbounded]  rapacity; 
extortions  reached  every  class  of  bis  subjects, 
wealth  of  the  Church  especially  tempted  his  cnpidilj; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  schism  and  consequeet  well- 
ness in  the  Papacy  to  refuse  a  recognition  ettber  of 
Urban  II.  or  of  the  Antipope  Clemen t,  he  kept  mssy  Sen 
and  Abbeys  vacant,  and  appropriated  their  rich  rewoae 
to  his  own  uses.  The  death  of  the  virtuous  and  & 
Primate  Laufranc,  whose  services  in  obtaining  lor  hia 
the  Crown  he  repaid  with  the  basest  ingratitude  wi 
oppression,  removed  every  obstacle  to  his  schemes  sf 
spoliation  and  left  the  English  Church  at  bis  nxrej.  He 
refused  for  four  years  to  fill  up  the  vacant  AiehN^T 
ric:  unlrt  during  a  fit  of  remunse,  produced  ^by  a  dit- 
to Lanfranc,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  similar  chancier,  the 
learned  and  celebrated  Anselm.  But  with  returning 
health,  lie  began  to  oppress  the  new  Primate  as  he 
done  the  last ;  and  by  persecuting  him  with  demand! 
for  money,  which  an  impoverished  See  was  unequal  w 
supply,  finally  drove  him  to  seek  refuge  from  these  ej- 
ections in  a  voluntary  exile-fj  The  sums  of  which  lb* 
King  thus  rapaciously  plundered  his  Lay  and  EccWf- 
astical  subjects,  he  as  prodigally  consumed  in  the  gK**** 
debaucheries,  or  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  minions.  1»  B»«T 
the  dark  picture,  indeed,  which  the  Monkish  Historians***"* 
have  drawn  of  his  infamous  life,  they  might  be  suspected, 
under  a  natural  prejudice  against  an  oppressor  of  their 
Order,  to  have  exaggerated  his  vices ;  if  the  port  rail 
were  not  both  in  harmony  with  every  recorded  transac- 
tion of  his  public  reign,  and  fully  confirmed  by  lb« 
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report  of  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  who,  in  the  favour 
affected  by  William  to  the  English  race,  may  he  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  less  reason  for  condemning  his 
memory."  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  the 
event  which  suddenly  cut  short  hia  violent  and  flagitious 
career,  was  a  happy  deliverance  for  his  People.  After 
the  deep  carouse  ol  his  noonday  meal  at  Winchester,  he 
bad  gone  into  the  New  Forest  to  hunt,  and  had  sepa- 
rated from  his  attendants  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  game, 
when  at  sunset  he  was  discovered  by  some  peasants 
lifeless  and  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the  earth,  with  the 
broken  shaft  of  an  arrow  sticking  iu  his  breast.  +  In 
the  same  forest  one  of  his  brothers  had  formerly  pe- 
rished accidentally  while  engaged  in  the  chase ;  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  remark  of  a  superstitious 
Age  that  he  was  the  second  of  his  family,  who,  by  the 
retributive  vengeance  of  Heaven,  met  a  violent  death  on 
the  same  scene  which  had  been  cruelly  desolated  for 
his  pleasures. J 

Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  both  by  the  claims  of 
primogeniture  and  the  faith  of  treaties  the  rightful  suc- 
cessor of  William,  was  now  on  his  return  from  the  Cru- 
sade, in  Southern  Italy  :  where,  in  ignorance  of  the 
catastrophe  which  should  have  given  him  the  Crown,  he 
lingered  to  wed  the  fair  and  noble  Sybilla,  a  maiden  of 
the  Norman  race  of  Quiscard.  His  absence  and  indo- 
lence a  second  time  produced  his  exclusion  from  the 
English  Throne.  Henry,  his  youngest  brother,  who 
seems  to  have  reconciled  himself  with  William,  and  was 
living  at  his  Court,  had  gone  with  him  to  hunt  in  the 
New  Forest  on  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  no  sooner 
heard  that  he  was  slain,  than  he  galloped  back  to 
Winchester,  possessed  himself  of  all  the  money  which 
the  prodigality  of  the  late  King  had  left  in  the  Royal 
treasury,  and  employed  it  with  so  much  address  and 
promptitude,  as,  only  three  days  afterwards  to  secure  his 
Coronation  at  Westminster.  In  thus  audaciously  usurp- 
ing his  eldest  brother's  rights,  he  declared  that  he  had 
received  the  Crown  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
Barons  of  the  Realm  ;  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  conciliate  both  the  Clergy  and  the  Nation  by  promul- 
gating a  Charter  of  liberties,  in  which  he  bound  himself 
to  restore  and  respect  the  ancient  immunities  of  the 
Church,  to  keep  no  Sees  or  Benefices  vucant,  to  abstain 
from  the  arbitrary  exactions  with  which  his  father  and 
brother  had  burthened  the  Feudal  Incidents,  and  to 
revive  the  Laws  of  King  Edward  with  the  Conqueror's 
ami' ml  minis.  While  the  first  two  of  these  provisions 
gratified  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  and  the  Crown  Vassals 


•  Ontario  p.  681  763,  «ke.  Hunt,  p.  3*8.  Malm-bury,  p.  122. 
Matt.  Paris,  p.  46.    Eadraer,  p.  24.    GtrM.  Six.  p.  208. 

t  According  to  the  common  tale,  which  originated  in  the  report 
of  the  time,  (Malm-bury,  p.  126.  Mutt.  Pans,  p.  37,  &c)  William 
wan  accidentally  »hot  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  Knight,  who,  in 
disomy,  immediately  putting »pun  to  his  hone,  fled  to  the  sea-coast 
and  croised  to  the  Continent,  where  he  joined  the  First  Crusade  as 
an  expiation  for  this  involuntary  homicide.  Hut  Or.  Lingard  {Hia. 
of  England,  vol  ii.  p.  1 46.)  has  satiafactonly  shown  from  a  paaaagw 
in  Sutter*!  Lift  of  Lmu  VI. */  Frame,  that  Tj  m  l  on  hii  return 
from  Palestine,  when  he  l»a<l  no  longer  any  motive  of  hope  or  fear 
in  concealing  the  truth,  made  frequent  and  auUmn  declaration! 
before.  Suger  hiin-e'.f,  that  he  never  uv  the  Kin,;  on  the  day  of  hia 
death,  or  entered  that  part  of  the  forest  in  which  he  fi  ll.  It  may  be 
suspected,  from  ihe  hatred  which  hia  rapacious  tyranny  had  pro- 
voked, that  he  died  by  treason ;  it  was  easy  and  politic  to  attribute 
his  fate  to  sn  sbsent  individual ;  and  hia  aucceaaor,  as  Dr.  Lingard 
has  oWrved,  was  httie  solicitous  to  inquire  into  the  real  character 
of  the  event  which  rsised  him  to  the  throne. 

J  Orderic.  p.  781,  782.  CAraa.  8*x.  p.  201.  Malmsbury,  p.  126. 
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of  Norman  blood,  the  third  was  more  especially  accept-  England, 
able  to  the  whole  English  race,  whose  attachment  to  — -  ~-—> 
the  Laws  of  their  fathers  had  been  increased  to  enthusi- 
asm by  the  oppression  of  their  foreign  tyrants.  The 
next  measure  of  Henry  was  still  more  pleasing  to  his 
Saxon  subjects.  He  espoused  Matilda,  or  Maud, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  through 
her  mother  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Etheling  Edgar,  was 
descended  from  the  Royal  Saxon  line,  and  destined  by 
this  marriage  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  House  of 
Cerdic  with  that  of  the  Norman  Dynasty.  The  nuptials 
of  Henry  with  this  virtuous  and  beautiful  Princess,  long 
affectionately  remembered  by  the  English  as  "  good 
Queen  Molde,"  were  solemnized  by  Archbishop  Ansclin, 
who  had  now  returned  from  his  exile ;  and  she  was  at 
the  same  lime  crowned  by  the  Primate  with  much  for- 
mality." 

William  had  been  dead  only  one  month  when  Robert  Robert  of 
arrived  in  Normandy :  but  with  his  usual  want  ofenergy.  £[^™,uJj|' 
instead  of  immediately  asserting  his  right  to  the  English  ^•ro™™  . 
throne,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  allowed  the  usurper, 
by  the  completion  of  these  popular  measures,  to  establish 
himself  firmly  in  his  seat,  before  he  could  be  roused  to 
some  lardy  and  insufficient  exertions  in  support  of  hia 
own  cause.  At  length,  by  the  suggestions  of  Flambard, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  infamous  Minister  of  the  late 
King's  extortions,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Henry 
to  gratify  the  People,  but  had  effected  his  escape  into 
Normandy,  Robert  waa  persuaded  to  claim  the  Crown 
of  England.    He  therefore  accepted  the  proffered  alle- 
giance and  aid  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  Barons  in 
the  Kingdom,  who  were  either  averse  from  the  usurpa- 
tion, or  disaffected  to  the  person  of  Henry.    Landing  and  lands  ia 
at  Portsmouth,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  u  party  England  i 
which  embraced  the  majority  of  the  Anglo-Norman     *•  D- 
Nobility;  while  the  Clergy,  headed  by  the  Primate  Ufli 
Anselm,  and  the  native  English  iu  general,  adhered  to 
Henry.    The  undoubted  martial  talents  of  Robert,  the 
renown  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Holy  W't.r,  the 
justice  of  kis  pretensions,  and  the  natural  popularity  of 
his  generous  temper,  might  seem  to  promise  him  an 
immense  superiority  iu  the  impending  contest  over  the 
unnatural  brother,  who  had  basely  profited  by  his  absence, 
on  the  sacred  service  of  Heaven  to  usurp  his  inheritance. 
But  all  these  advantages  were  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  artful  ability  of  Henry,  and  the  facile  temper  of 
Robert  himself.    The  biter  credulously  acceded  to  Ihe  hut  con- 
proposal  of  his  wily  brother  for  a  personal  conference  ;  cl"^e*  *" 

™  *  f         ,     «...  •      «•      i  ttccommo- 

was  reconciled  to  him  at  ihe  firBl  interview ;  and  snltered  i&uwtik 
himself  to  be  beguiled  into  a  Treaty  by  which,  for  a  yearly  hu  brother, 
pension  of  three  thousand  marks,  he  resigned  all  title  to 
the  Crown  of  England.t 

Robert  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Normandy  on  the 
conclusion  of  ihis  Peace,  lhan  Henry,  in  violation  of  one 
of  its  conditions,  began  grievously  to  oppress  the  Nobles 
of  his  party ;  and  many  of  these  powerful  men  were 
successively  ruined,  either  by  vexatious  suits  in  the 
King's  Court,  or  by  bolder  sentences  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation.  When  Robert,  with  the  generous  desire, 
of  interposing  his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  his  friends, 
incautiously,  and  unattended  by  an  armed  force,  made 
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a  second  journey  into  England,  he  found  that  instead  of 
being  able  lo  intercede  fur  other*,  he  was  himself  in 
e fleet  a  captive.  Nor  did  he  recover  his  liberty  until  be 
had  en^uged  to  resign  his  pension,  which,  to  cover  its 
dishonourable  enaction  with  the  hollow  semblance  of 
pallunlry,  Henry  compelled  his  Queen  nominally  to 
receive  as  a  gift  to  herself.  After  this  evil  usage,  Robert, 
full  of  indignation  at  the  perfidy  of  his  brother,  retired  to 
his  Norman  Duchy  ;  and,  in  the  protection  which  he  now 
openly  granted  to  the  English  outlaws,  who  had  suffered 
from  their  assistance  to  his  cause,  Henry  coon  found  or 
framed  a  sufficient  pretence  for  hostility.  Pronouncing 
the  existing  league  of  friendship  between  them  annulled 
by  the  encouragement  given  to  these  traitors,  and  de- 
claring that  he  came  to  relieve  Robert's  Norman  sub- 
jects from  the  notorious  and  increasing  disorders  of  his 
government,  he  landed  in  the  Duchy  with  an  army 
from  England,  and,  after  one  indecisive  campaign,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  Duke's  forces  to  action  under 
the  ramparts  of  Tenchebrai.  Here,  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  vulour  and  skilful  conduct  of  Robert,  which 
were  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this,  their  last, 
fatal  field,  his  troops,  after  a  long  ami  bloody  contest, 
were  completely  routed,  and  himself  was  captured.  By 
extorting  from  his  prisoner  an  order  for  the  surrender 
of  all  his  fortresses,  Henry  now  obtained  complete  jx»- 
seasion  of  the  Duchy  ;  and  the  Norman  Barons  imme- 
diately swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  Duke.*  Robert 
was  then  conveyed  lo  England,  where,  though  detained 
in  sure  custody,  he  was  for  some  time  attended  with  the 
respect  and  indulgence  due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes: 
until  his  brother,  enraged  or  alarmed  at  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  now 
steeled  by  successful  ambition  against  every  compunc- 
tious emotion  of  nature,  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
The  unhappy  Robert  survived  the  execution  of  this 
inhuman  sentence  nearly  thirty  years,  which  be  passed 
in  duikiiess  and  captivity;  and  at  last  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  in  his  prison  of  PardilF  Castle,  about  twelve 
months  before  h's  unnatural  oppressor. t 

Henry,  howcer,  although  triumphant  over  his  reckless 
and  ill-fated  brother,  was  destined  to  reap  little  enjoyment 
from  his  success  On  the  surreuder  of  the  Norman  fort- 
resses after  the  capture  of  Robert,  that  Prince  s  infant  son 
William,  (afterwards  sumamed  Cliton,  or  Couri-cuute,) 
also  fell  into  his  hands:  but  under  some  momentary 
feeling  of  pity  Ibr  the  boy's  tears,  and  distrustful  perhaps 
of  the  darker  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  he  placed  his 
nephew  beyoud  his  power,  by  committing  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  Helie  de  St.  Seen,  a  Norman  Lord,  who 
had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  the  deposed  Duke. 
Of  this  act  of  mercy,  the  jealous  lyrant  loo  soon  re- 
pented :  but  when  he  endeavoured  again  to  seise  the 
person  of  the  child,  Helie  succeeded  iu  withdrawing  his 
charge  from  danger ;  and  nobly  preferring  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  own  Fiefs  to  the  betrayal  of  hi»  trust,  he  fled 
with  young  William  from  Normandy.    Wandering  from 

i!»r?T  ?r-'W'|,:!'1-iU'  A,no,y  the  primer,  at  t£ 
Udie  of  Tenchebrai,  n,  ih.  Kthrlinn  Ed^ar,  who  had  »onK  attached 
hnnwlfto  the  congenial  fortune,  and  temper  of  Robert,  aud  had 
(perha,»)  followed  him  to  the  First  Crusade.    This  >,  the  last  time 

!k  Jri?"™*  f  ^CU"  ,n  Htttor>'    H»ur?-  lih"»  h»  k'her, 

ihonred  hu  contempt  for  Ih,-  Saxon  H.iaca  by  irrautuiw  pardon  and 
liberty  to  Im  insignificance  ;  and  he  it  naid  to  have  peaceably  »ur- 
vivwd  In  neglect  and  obscurity  lo  a  mat  am. 
t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  52.    Orderic.  J!.  900. 
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of  the  familiarity  of  his  bmrhwroua  times  with  the  sent  H 
deeds  of  violence  and  wrong,  won  sympathy  am)  pm-  r*T 
tection  for  his  innocent  and  helpless  ch-jrge ;  sad  Iron  i  i 
mingled  motives  of  compassion  and  policy,  the  rigbtfal  HK 
heir  of  Robert  found  some  potent  supporters  in  Lion  V,,  a 
King  of  France,  and  the  Counts  of  Anjott  and  Fludrti  1 
The  origin  and  particulars  of  the  wars  which  boou 

lheHr»«i 

issue  of  the  contest  was  little  favourable  to  the  rights  af1*?*1 
William  Cliton,  who  during  its  progress  had  grows  to ** 
man's  estate  ;  and  at  the  pacification  which  fallowed  un 
Buttle  of  Brenneville,  Louis,  by  accepting  the  homart  cf  ^' 
Henry's  son  for  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  tacitly  tbav  L , 
dotted  the  rival  cause  of  his  nephew. t  ]|]s 
The  life  of  that  young  Prince  presented  sonw  vibrr«iusii 
situdes  of  fortune,  remarkable  even  in  an  Age  of  roeaa-WiJ* 
tic  adventure.    When  deserted  for  a  season  by  Lena. !» J**  . 
still  found  protection  at  the  Court  of  Flanders;  oitilj™^ 
the  following  year  produced  an  event  which  wis  car' 
culated  to  rekindle  the  most  ambitious  of  ha  hope;, 
This  was  the  death  of  his  cousin  and  namesake  William, 
the  only  legitimate  son  of  Henry ;  who,  after  recem*r&*mi 
the  investiture  of  Normandy,  in  triumphant ry  cnasiiif  a  ai 
to  England  from  that  Duchy  with  a  splendid  train  aH^' 

rrwlr  in  iW  nirkL 

ttv 

Hit. 

which  prevailed  on  board  his  vessel,  and  acnid>t  much 
she  was  suffered  to  run  upon  a  rock.  Theyounr  Pnorr, 
whose  premature  vices,  as  well  as  his  avowed  aad  is- 
solent  contempt  of  Uie  English  race.t  notwitbatasaiBg 
his  maternal  descent  from  the  royal  Saxon  stoekv  had 
already  excited  gloomy  forebodings  of  a  rjruioal 
reign,  now  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  performance  of  <be 
only  generous  act  which  is  recorded  to  his  mtiary. 
He  might  have  been  saved,  if  the  shrieks  of  his  natural 
sister,  Adela,  Countess  of  Ferche,  had  not  induced  hint 
to  return  to  the  wreck,  when  the  crowd  which  leaped  aid 
his  boat  immediately  sank  it.    The  ship  itself  sooa  after 
went  down  with  all  on  board;  and  the  only  survivor  of 
the  whole  party  was  a  poor  butcher  of  Rouen,  too 
rescued  himself  by  clinging  to  a  apex.    Fitx  Steps** 
the  master  of  the  bark,  a  stout  swimmer,  might  haw 
shared  his  preservation:  but  bailing  the  butcher  tan 
the  water  to  inquire  the  fate  of  the  Prince,  and  bear, 
told  that  he  had  perished,  the  luckless  mariner exclnrotd 
that  he  would  not  outlive  him,  and  instantly  disappeariag, 
never  rose  more.  When  Henry,  who  bad  preceded  his  w 
in  the  voyage,  and  had  arrived  at  Southampton,  rectittd 
the  news  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  the  shock  struck 
him  to  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  said  that  from  that  hear  ha 
was  never  seen  to  smile  a  gain. § 

The  parental  sorrow  of  the  King  was  soon  annealed 
by  fresh  accessions  of  political  disquietude,    lib  oflry^-fj 
surviving  legitimate  child  was  his  duugliter  Matild*.(J-ir'jJ 
whom  he  had  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V. ;  andae1' 
his  bereavement  of  a  male  heir  encouraged  the  partisan!  k1-" 
of  his  nephew,  William,  to  excite  new  cornmotions  is  ' 
Normandy.    That  young  Prince  was  becoming  dai'.J 
more  formidable,  uo  less  by  the  dcvelopemenl  of  nuuti 


»         w,a£<»  buu  |mi  LiLintua  ^M    MWK  WHICH  buOU  3|(HC  ■ 

in  Normandy  between  Henry  and  that  Prince  haw  Wo 
already  been  related  in  the  French  Annals  :•  but  the  Bo 


its  youthf  ul  Nobdity,  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  the  night,' 
near  Harflrur,  owing  to  the  general  riot  and  intoikauoa 


•  Vide  p.  «13— fit*  <if  this  volume, 
f  Orderic.  n.  834— 865.   Mairmbury,  p.  160- 
p.  43—47.    CAnm.  &t*.  p.  214—221. 
I  Orderic.  p.  8 r,y.    Hunt.  n.  »i. 
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virtuous,  able,  and  enterprising  qualities,  than  by  the 
support  which  the  French  King  again  afforded  to  his 
just  and  dangerous  pretensions.     Louis  bestowed  on 
him  the  hand  of  his  sister-in-law,  with  a  large  landed 
dowry  on  the  Norman  frontiers ;  and  the  great  Fief 
of  Flanders  becoming  vacant  soon  after  by  the  asaas- 
sinalion  of  its  Count,  his  Royal  benefactor  also  granted 
him  the   investiture  of  that  Province,  to    which  he 
had  some  claims  by  descent 'from  his  grandmother, 
Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  daughter  of  a 
former  Earl.    Henry,  indeed,  succeeded  in  quelling  a 
revolt  of  the  Norman  Barons  in  favour  uf  his  nephew; 
and  Louis  in  a  new  war  which  he  undertook,  partly  in 
the  same  cause,  gained  no  decisive  advantages.    But  in 
the  growing  fame  and  greatness  of  the  new  Earl  of 
Flanders,  his  usurping  uncle  had  increased  cause  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  continental  domains:  when 
the  death  of  William  from  the  effects  of  a  slight  but 
neglected  wound,  which  he  received  in  a  petty  skirmish 
against  a  Pretender  to  his  Flemish  Fief,  unexpectedly 
relieved  Henry  from  his  dangerous  embarrassments.* 
Measures  of     The  great  remaining  end  of  his  reign  was  now  to 
uVary  to     secure  the  succession  to  his  dominions  liar  his  beloved 
«are  the   daygirl-  Matilda.    Aller  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son, 
•flu's        the  King  himself,  already  a  widower  by  the  death  of  the 
lighter,    "  good  Queen  Molde,"  concluded  a  second  mbrriege 
lirKmprns  with  the  young  and  beautiful  Adelais,  daughter  of  the 
dsn  Ida.      Duke  of  Louvain  :  but  being  disappointed  of  issue  by 
this  union,  his  whole  affections,  as  well  as  his  hopes  of 
seeing  Ins  race  perpetuated,  rested  on  his  daughter.  As 
Matilda  was  without  children  by  her  first  marriage  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  he  had  been  anxious,  alter  the 
death  of  that  Monarch,  to  form  a  second  alliance  for  her ; 
and  had  therefore  compelled  her  to  marry  Geoffrey 
PlantageneWt  eldest  son  of  Foulques,  Count  of  Anjou, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  liis  House,  whom  he  was  desirous 
by  this  measure  to  detach  from  the  interest  of  his 
nephew  William.    This  second  union  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  Matilda,  whose  haughty  spirit  ill  deposed  her 
to  exchange  the  Imperial  honours  which  she  yet  en- 
joyed in  her  German  residence  for  the  inferior  state  of  a 
Countess,  and  still  less  to  submit  at  her  maturer  age  to 
the  control  of  a  wild  and  impetuous  youth  of  sixteen. 
She  however  yielded  to  her  father's  commands ;  and 
though  her  own  temper  and  that  of  Geoffrey  tended 
equally  to  destroy  their  domestic  happiness,  and  to  afflict 
the  old  age  of  the  King  by  their  disagreements,  their  ill- 
assorted  union  was  destined  to  give  a  long  line  of 
Princes  to  the  English  throne. 

Both  this  intermarriage  indeed  with  a  hostile  House, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  female  succession,  as  without  pre- 
cedent either  in  England  or  Normandy,  excited  equal 
disgust  among  the  Anglo-Norman  Nobility.  But  the 
King  disregarding  every  murmur,  ht>d  obliged  an 
Assembly  of  Prelates  and  Nobles,  comprising  all  the 
immediate  Vassals  or  tenants  in  eapiie  of  the  Crown,  to 
swear  fealty  to  his  daughter,  then  still  a  widow,  in  case 
he  himself  should  die  without  male  issue.  Subsequently 
•Crown  he  not  only  insisted  upon  his  reluctant  Vassals  renewing 
*«■•«•*"  their  oaths  on  her  marriage  ;  but  took  advantage  of  the 
birth  of  her  eldest  son  by  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  who 
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-f  T)u«  name,  v»hicl>  the  Kuyal  descendants  of  Oeoffiey  covered 
with  renown,  was  derived  from  hU  device,  it  M'lig  of  broom,  or 
pi  ante  it  gm't  ;  or  peih.ips  a*  before  hinted,  (p  618.)  frum  the 
pauiuri  for  the  chase  which  detuned  him  perpetually  among  the 


was  named  after  himself,  to  convene  a  third  general  England. 
Council,  at  which  all  the  Nobility  and  dignified  Clergy 
again  solemnly  pledged  their  reversionary  allegiance  to 
her,  and  extended  it  to  the  new-born  infant.  A  dispute 
for  precedence,  as  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  which  was 
maintained  on  these  occasions,  between  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  the  King's  Nephew,  by  Adela,  daughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  his  own 
natural  son,  might  have  given  Henry  an  ominous  fore- 
boding of  the  views  which  were  concealed  under  this 
rivalry.  The  decision  of  the  question  in  favour  of 
Stephen,  instructed  all  those  who  were  averse  from  a 
female  succession,  secretly  to  look  up  to  him  astheir  future 
Sovereign  ;  and  the  doubt  respecting  the  claims  of  Ma- 
tilda to  the  Throne  entertained  in  that  Age,  although  in 
modem  views  of  Regal  inheritance  her  right  was  unques- 
tionable, predisposed  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  acquiesce 
in  the  designs  which  the  future  usurper  already  cherished. 
Henry,  however,  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
precarious  tenure  of  those  obligations  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  settle  the  Crown  on  his  daughter's  head. 
For  when,  after  an  unquiet,  though  successful  reign  of 
thirty-sit  years,  he  found  himself  seized  with  a  mortal  Death  of 
illness — produced,  as  it  is  said,  by  having  partaken  too  Henry 
freely  of  a  dish  of  lampreys — he  tranquilly  repealed  his 
bequest  of  all  his  dominions  to  Matilda,  anJ  expired  nt 
St.  Denis  le  Froment  in  Normandy,  in  the  confident 
belief  that  he  had  secured  her  undisputed  succession.* 

The  character  of  Henry  is,  in  many  respects,  suffi-  His  chaise* 
ciently  developed  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  reign  ; 
and  if  the  perfidious  acquisition  of  temporal  greatness 
were  truly  the  evidence  of  wisdom,  his  memory  might 
deserve  the  emphatic  distinction,  with  which  he  is  dig- 
nified by  some  contemporary  Writers,  as  the  wisest 
Prince  of  his  times.    But  his  abilities  were  exercised 
only  in  the  artifices  of  a  faithless  and  cunning  policy  ; 
his  triumphs  over  less  wily  antagonists  were  purc-huscd, 
not  by  glorious  achievements,  but  by  bribes  and  seduc- 
tions; and  the  lives  of  few  Monarchs  have  better  illus- 
trated the  trite  but  unchangeable  moral,  that  the  paths 
of  ambition  lead  only  to  disquietude  and  misery.  The 
enjoyment  of  his  boasted  success  against  his  foreign 
enemies  was  blighted  by  his  domestic  calamities  ;  his 
projects  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  daughter  pro- 
duced nothing  but  vexation  to  himself  and  unhappiuess 
to  her  ;  and  even  his  politicul  sagacity  and  foresight  were 
mocked  by  the  abortive  issue  of  his  solicitude  for  her 
interest.    A  cruel  brother,  a  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
master,  and  an  incontinent  husband,  his  deep  affection 
for  his  children  was  indeed  the  only  redeeming  quality 
of  his  heart. f    He  was  celebrated  in  his  own  Age  !br 
his  learning,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  Beau- 
clerc ;  and  he  hns  been  praised  in  Ister  times  for  his 
vigilant  execution  of  the  laws  :  whereby  he  certainly  so 
far  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  people,  that  the  most 
flagrant  and  violent  crimes  of  robbery  and  spoliation, 
which  were  rife  in  the  land  at  his  accession,  became 
before  his  death  almost  unknown}. 

But  his  intellectual  acquirements,  whatever  was  their  His  admi- 
real  extent,  had  failed  to  humanize  his  mind;  the  equity  "'^J"*11 
of  his  administration  is  stained  with  the  reproach  of  J' 

•  Onleric.  p.  886— 901 .  Hunt  p.  383—385.   Malmsbury,  p.  166 
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f  Yet  even  this  praise  mint  be  contradicted  by  his  cruel  and  in- 
decent t  r  e.i  t  me  nt  of  his  natural  daughter  J  uliaaa,  which  lias  La  e  a 
related  in  a  former  Chapter,  (p.  6 1 J  of  this  vuluiac.J 
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unjust  and  ungrateful  prejudices  against  his  English 
subjects ;  and  his  activity  in  the  punishment  or  crimes 
against  the  public  peace,  was  sharpened  by  a  rapacity 
which  converted  the  sentences  of  the  Courts  to  the  profit 
of  his  Exchequer.  Throughout  his  reign  he  systemati- 
cally excluded  the  native  English,  to  whose  support  and 
fidelity  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  and  se- 
curity of  his  usurpation,  from  every  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical office  of  trust  or  emolument."  He  extorted  enor- 
mous lines  in  commutation  for  all  offences ;  and  the 
riches  which  he  accumulated  in  immense  sums,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  money  at  that  epoch,  besides  his 
great  expenditure  in  furthering  schemes  of  Continental 
aggrandizement,  were  unfeelingly  wrung  from  the  neces- 
sities of  an  oppressed  and  impoverished  people. t  His 
extortion?  were  those  of  a  despotic  tyranny,  which  utterly 
neglected  any  equal  adjustment  of  its  burthens,  and 
cruelly  punished  as  a  crime  the  poverty  which  it  created. 
"  It  were  not  easy  to  relate,"  says  lloger  de  Hoveden, 
u  all  that  the  land  of  Englishmen  endured  at  this  time 
(about  the  year  1103)  because  of  the  Royal  exactions."*, 
"  God  knowelh,"  exclaims  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  "  how 
unjust  a  measure  is  dealt  to  this  miserable  People :  first 
they  are  despoiled  of  their  goods,  then  butchered.  If  a 
man  possess  any  thing,  it  is  taken  from  him  :  if  nothing, 
he  is  left  to  die  of  hunger." — "This  (1124)  was  a 
grievous  year:  whoever  had  any  possessions  remaining, 
now  lost  them  by  heavy  taxes  and  iniquitous  decrees." I 
When  we  contemplate  these  simple  and  touching  pic- 
tures of  popular  suffering,  it  is  a  small  extenuation  of 
the  tyrant's  guilt  thai  he  pursued  public  malefactors  with 
so  much  rigour  and  severity  as  to  be  accounted  by  his 
terrified  subjects  the  "  Lion  of  Justice"  foretold  in  the 
fabulous  prophecies  of  Merlin;  that  be  punished  the 
licensed  coiners  for  their  debasement  of  the  currency  with 
death  or  mutilation ;  and  that  his  vengeance  equally 
overtook  the  purveyors  and  attendants  of  his  own  Court, 
whose  spoliations  and  outrages  during  the  Royal  Pro- 
gresses had  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  flee  and  leave 
the  country  a  desert  before  him.j|  It  could  scarcely  im- 
prove the  lot  of  his  subjects  that  the  Ring,  himself  the 
worst  robber  in  his  Realm,  was  determined  to  suffer  no 
sharer  in  the  spoil. 

The  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  reign  belong  to 
another  division  of  our  subject ;  and  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  in  this  place  that  the  Clergy  were  not  much 
more  fortunate  than  other  ranks  of  men  in  escaping  his 
rapacity.  One  contemporary  Writer,  indeed,  himself 
an  Ecclesiastic,  excludes  the  Norman  superiors  of  his 
Order  from  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  by  declaring 
that  they  were  "  rather  wolves  than  shepherds :"  but 
some  curious  instances  are  given  of  the  King's  expe- 
dients for  plundering  them.  Notwithstanding  his 
solemn  promise  on  his  accession,  he  imitated  his  brother's 
example  by  keeping  many  Sees  vacant  for  years,  that 
he  might  enjoy  their  revenues;  and  he  usually  sold  the 
nomination  of  those  which  he  filled  up.  When  the 
Bishops  in  Council  petitioned  him  to  assist  them  in  en- 
forcing the  Canon  of  celibacy,  he  gladly  undertook  the 
office,  and  exercised  it  in  the  sale  of  licenses  to  those 
Ecclesiastics  who  were  willing  to  purchase  the  indul- 
gence of  retaining  their  wives.  Upon  an  earlier  occasion, 
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under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Decree  of  a  Synod 
which  had  prospectively  forbidden  the  marriage  of  Prints, 
be  instituted  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  Tm 
of  the  Clrrgy  on  this  head :  when  finding,  as  it  it  said,  the  *-  i 
number  of  delinquents  fall  short  of  expectation,  be  wis  M* 
so  determined  not  to  lose  the  profit  which  he  had  antici.  * 
pa  ted,  that  he  ordered  a  heavy  fine  to  be  levied  on  eim  1  * 
Parish  Priest  without  regard  to  the  transgression  or 
observance  of  the  Canon.* 

If  there  were  any  man  whom  Henry,  having  (retted  stnt^ 
with  unwonted  kindness  and  generosity,  might  imagine  ttmfci 
that  he  had  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  daughterly 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  honour,  it  was  his  siller's  son, 
Stephen,  the  third  whom  the  had  borne  to  the  Esrl  of  S 
Blois.  As  both  he  and  a  fourth  son,  Henry,  sn  Ecdt- 
staslic,  were  without  patrimony,  the  King  had  chafed 
himself  with  their  fortunes :  the  tatter  he  raised  to 
the  See  of  Winchester;  but  on  Stephen  he  lavished 
every  mark  of  parental  fondness.  For  he  not  only  gm 
him  the  Earldom  of  .Moreloit  in  Normandy,  but  by  tab- 
sequetitly  obtaining  for  him  the  baud 'of  Matilda, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
besides  the  vast  domains  conferred  by  the  Conqueror 
on  that  Lord  in  England,  he  secured  his  suceesuos 
to  the  title  and  territories  of  the  Count's  more  princefy 
French  Fief.  The  character  of  Stephen,  having  gsiwd 
the  affection,  might  seem  to  justify  the  confidence wita 
which  the  King  regarded  him  as  the  future  champion 
of  his  daughter's  cause.  He  was  by  nature  acliwind 
valorous,  kind  and  generous,  courteous  and  merciful; 
qualities  which,  besides  the  popular  favour,  woa  bin 
the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  were  freely  acknowledged 
even  by  his  enemies. t 

But  in  the  most  trying  hour  of  his  life,  the  ambioon  Bst«)- 
of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne  proved  loo  strong  for  hi*  better  t»» «*■- 
feelings;  and  thus  impelled,  in  shamelens  disreprdrfr**1 
every  oath  and  obligation,  he  was  guilty  of  the  blackest 
ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  by  usurping  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  daughter.  He  had  not  a  shadow  of 
pretension  to  the  Throne :  for,  if  the  claims  of  Matilda 
and  her  infant  sons  were  to  be  set  aside  by  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  Nobles  to  a  female  succession  or  > 
minority,  a  prior  title  of  hereditary  descent  from  the 
Conqueror  was  vested  even  in  his  own  elder  boshrr, 
Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois.  But  relying  on  his  influence 
and  popularity,  and  the  advantage  which,  at  the  moment 
of  Henry's  death,  h>s  residence  at  Boulogne  jr»»t  bi" 
over  Matilda,  who  was  living  with  her  husband  in  lb* 
more  distant  Province  of  Anjou,  he  hastened  to  London, 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  its  citizens,  and  im- 
mediately caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  rf 
England.  By  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  the  Bistw? 
of  Winchester,  that  City,  with  its  Castle  and  the  Roys! 
treasures  which  it  contained,  was  betrayed  into  hi* 
hands;  and  the  two  powerful  Prelates  of  Canteen 
and  Sarum  also  were  gained  over  to  his  cause.  The 
former,  indeed,  affected  to  feel  some  scruples  in  vio- 
lating the  oaths  which  he  had  taken  to  Matilda;  but  he 
allowed  them  to  be  removed  by  the  audacious  perjury  of 
Bigod,  steward  of  the  late  King's  household,  who,  «t 
the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of  W  inchester,  deliberately 
swore  that  Henry  on  his  death-bed  had  disinherited 
his  daughter  and  appointed  Stephen  his  successor;  and 
upou  pretence  of  being  satisfied  by  this  miserable  frwd, 
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the  Primate  consented  to  place  the  Crown  on  the  head 
of  the  usurper.  The  ceremony  of  his  Coronation  was 
performed  at  Westminster  with  indecent  haste,  before 
the  other  Prelates  or  the  Barons  of  the  Reulm  bad  time 
to  arrive  or  declare  their  assent:  but  a  lavish  use  of  the 
late  King's  treasures,  and  the  ready  promulgation  of  a 
Charter  promising  to  the  Clergy,  Nobles,  and  People 
m  full  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  last  reign,  so  easily 
reconciled  all  Orders  of  men  to  the  usurpation  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  oppose  it ;  and  even  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  natural  brother  and  principal  coun- 
sellor of  Matilda,  foutid  it  necessary  to  yield  for  a  sea- 
son to  the  general  example,  and  swear  allegiance  to 
Stephen." 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Continental 
dominions  of  the  late  King  promised  those  possessions 
also  to  the  usurper  of  his  English  Throne.  When 
Matilda  entered  Normandy  to  take  possession  of  that 
Duchy  immediately  after  her  father's  death,  she  was  at 
first  penceably  received  as  its  Sovereign :  but  being 
attended  by  a  numerous  Dody  of  Anjevins  under  ber 
husband,  the  insolent  conduct  of  those  followers  towards 
her  Norman  subjects  so  exasperated  the  long  cherished 
animosity  between  the  two  races,  that  the  People  of  the 
Duchy  flew  to  arms.  The  Count  of  Anjou  and  his 
Vassals  were  ignominously  expelled ;  and  the  Norman 
Barons  were  on  the  point  of  offering  their  Ducal  Crown 
to  Theobald,  Count  of  Blots,  elder  brother  of  Stephen  : 
when  an  opportune  message  from  the  latter  Prince  de- 
termined them  to  maintain  their  connection  with  Eng- 
land by  tendering  their  fealty  to  himself.  Stephen,  in 
order  to  sustain  his  Sovereignty,  despatched  a  large  force 
of  Flemish  mercenaries  into  the  Duchy  under  William  of 
Ipres ;  and  Counl  GeofTrey,  with  his  Anjevins  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  renewed  his  invasions  in  sup- 
port of  his  wife's  title.  The  whole  Country,  therefore, 
was  for  some  years  cruelly  ravaged  by  foreign  partisans 
who,  on  both  sides,  were  equally  odious  to  the  natives. 
The  Norman  Barons,  on  pretence  of  supporting  either 
cause,  aimed  only  at  making  themselves  independent 
of  all  control,  and  by  their  private  wars  aggravated  and 
prolonged  the  public  wretchedness:  but  between  the 
two  rivals  for  the  Sovereignty,  the  advantage  lay  almost 
wholly  with  Stephen,  who  had  not  only  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  principal  places  in  the  Duchy,  but  had 
prevailed  on  the  French  King  formally  to  grant  hicn  its 
investiture. t 

Nor  were  repeated  diversions  which  Matilda  prevailed 
upon  her  maternal  uncle,  David  King  of  Scotland,  to 
make  in  her  behalf  on  the  English  borders,  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  arms  of  her  adherents  in  Normandy. 
The  first  of  these  attempts,  a  few  months  after  the  sei- 
zure of  the  Crown  by  Stephen,  produced  only  some 
indecisive  hostilities,  and  was  closed  by  a  Peace.  But 
two  years  later,  prompted  either  by  regard  to  oaths  which 
he  had  formerly  sworn  to  Henry  I.  to  support  the  suc- 
cession of  his  daughter,  or  by  resentment  at  the  failure 
of  Stephen  to  invest  him  with  the  Earldom  of  Northum- 
berland promised  by  the  late  pacification,  David  under- 
took a  new  and  more  formidable  invasion  of  England ; 
and  overrunning  the  Northern  Counties  with  a  great 
army  of  his  barbarian  Scots,  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
them  from  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  cruel- 
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ties.  Churches,  Monasteries,  and  whole  Villages  were 
subjected  to  a  common  conflagration,  and  their  in- 
habitants to  promiscuous  slaughter.  At  length  the 
Barons  and  people  of  Yorkshire,  nerved  by  despair,  and 
animated  by  the  religious  exhortations  of  their  venerable 
Metropolitan,  took  post  near  Northallerton,  in  close, 
deep,  and  immovable  array  around  a  lofty  mast,  sur- 
mounted by  a  silver  crucifix,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
body  of  a  waggon,  and  gave  a  lasting  name  to  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Standard."*  Here,  the  English  awaited 
an  assault  with  so  much  resolution,  and  in  such  impene- 
trable order,  that  the  invaders  were  defeated  with  tre- 
mendous slaughter ;  and  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  son, 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  not  more  than  one  half  of 
whose  numbers  escaped  from  the  flight  and  the  pursuit, 
rallied  not  until  they  reached  the  border  City  of  Carlisle. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  horrors  of  this  Northern 
war  were  terminated  by  a  second  Peace,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  late  victory,  the  terms  were  rather 
favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  King  of  Scotland  :  but 
the  attention  of  Stephen  was  now  engrossed  by  the 
domestic  troubles  of  his  Government ;  and  the  calamities 
of  a  Civil  war  were  already  impending  over  his  King- 
dom.f 

The  causes  of  the  dreadful  miseries  which  followed 
must  be  sought,  partly  in  a  quarrel  between  Stephen 
and  the  Clergy,  partly  in  the  facilities  which  the  weakness 
of  a  government  founded  on  so  flugitious  wrong  had 
afforded  to  the  Nobility  for  the  erection  of  private  fort- 
resses in  every  quarter  of  the  Realm. t  The  origin  of  the 
disaffection,  which  it  is  certain  that  the  Clergy  in  general 
had  now  conceived  against  the  King,  seems  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  But  it  has  been  conjectured  with  suf- 
ficient probability  that  Stephen  had  provoked  the  enmity 
of  thai  powerful  Order,  by  disappointing  the  expecta- 
tions of  an  increase  to  their  already  enormous  privileges, 
which  had  induced  them  originally  to  support  his  usur- 
pation. However  this  may  have  been,  we  find  that  the 
King,  on  the  occasion  of  au  Assembly  of  Prelates  and 
Barons,  held  at  Oxford  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought,  outraged  the  whole 
Ecclesiastical  Body  by  seizing  the  persons  of  the  Bishops 
of  Sarum  and  Lincoln,  upon  a  charge  of  breaking  the 
King's  peace  by  the  excitement  of  a  tumuli  in  his  Court. 
At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Ely  escaped  only  by 
flight  from  similar  violence;  and  an  immediate  surrender 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  captive  Prelates — for,  like  the  Lay 
Barons,  even  these  Ecclesiastical  Lords  now  possessed 
fortified  Castles — was  demanded  and  obtained  by  the  King 
as  the  price  of  theii  lives  and  liberty.  Amidst  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  the**  proceedings  were  receded  by  the 
Clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  lately  been 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Papal  Legate,  probably 
found  himself  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  embar- 
rassment between  his  relationship  to  the  King  and  a 


*  Thii  itandard  with  iti  carriage,  u  already  noticed  in  p.  639 
of  the  |WS— I  volume,  dourly  resembled  the  trw-romm,  ur  Sacred 
Battle  car,  to  often  mentioned  in  the  wan  of  the  Lombard  Cities. 
On  the  maat,  below  the  cncifil,  wared  the  banners,  us  they  are 
described,  of  several  Saints ;  of  the  Holy  Apoatlet  Peter  and  Paul, 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon ;  and  from  the 
carriage  itself,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  as  officiating  fur  the  aged 
Metrupubtan,  Thurstan  uf  York,  whose  infirmities  prevented  his 
presence,  pronounced  an  absolution  and  bin  ting  upon  the  embattled 
Bust.    Kkardun  ltngustaldensis,  p.  321. 
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I  sympathy  with  bii  professional  Bre- 
thren. But  it  is  manifest  that  his  attachment  to  his  Order 
was  stronger  than  the  ties  of  blond  :  for.  in  his  Legntiue 
capacity,  he  summoned  his  brother  before  a  Synod  of 
Bishops,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  and  make  restitution 
of  the  Church  property  which  be  had  seized  ;  and  the 
King,  although  he  refused  to  give  up  the  Castles  which 
be  contended  that  h  was  unlawful  for  Ecclesiastics  to 
mdescendeit  to  plead  by  Counsel  against  the  de- 
Bat  finding  the  Synod  disposed  to  insist  on  his 
compliance,  be  forbade  all  further  proceedings,  and 
drove  the  Legate  by  his  threats  and  demonstrations  of 
military  force  to  dissolve  the  Assembly." 
Landing  of  Steplien  bad  soon  sufficient  reason  to  repent  the  tm- 
•hs  Km pre»s  prudent  violence  with  which  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
t.clf  the  hostility  of  the  Church.  Within  a  month  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Synod,  the  Empress  Matilda,  (lor 
sbe  still  bore  that  title,)  whether  invited  by  the  ih-elatea 
or  induced  by  knowledge  of  their  disaffection  to  her 
rival,  landed  in  England  with  a  slender  train  of  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  Knights :  but  her  enter- 
prise was  supported  by  the  presence  of  her  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  encouraged  by  the  promised  aid 
of  numerous  partisans.t  Her  arrival  was  the  signal  for 
the  immediate  commencement  of  Civil  war  in  every  part 
of  the  Kingdom ;  and  as  the  strength  or  weakuess  of 
the  contending  parties  was  very  equally  balanced,  the 
whole  Country  was  for  several  years  exposed  tn  (right- 
ful devastation  from  both  factions,  without  any  decisive 
event.  While  the  rightful  pretensions  of  Matilda  were 
now  zealously  supported  by  the  Clergy,  by  the  stout 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  by  all  the  iufluence  which  ha 
could  command  among  the  Nobles ;  the  cause  of  tlie 
usurper  was  upheld  by  numerous  partisans  who  had  en- 
joyed, or  who  expected,  his  lavish  bounty ;  by  the 
citizens  of  London  with  whom  he  was  personally  popu- 
lar ;  and  by  bands  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, whom,  ever  since  his  accession,  he  had  retained 
in  his  |>ay  for  the  security  of  his  ill-founded  power.  But 
the  great  Barons  in  general,  retiring  to  their  Castles, 
kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  and  either  affected  a  com- 
plete independence  and  neutrality  between  the  compe- 
titors for  the  Sovereignty,  or  embraced  either  cause  only 
for  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  private  feuds, 
and  their  greediness  for  oppression  and  rapine.  It 
would  redound  little  to  the  pleasure  or  the  instruction  of 
the  reader  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  barbarous  and  de- 
sultory circumstances  of  a  warfare,  which  was  fertile 
only  in  crimes.  But,  in  the  third  year  of  the  contest,  a 
signal  advantage  was  gained  by  Matilda,  which,  but  for 
her  own  misconduct,  might  have  placed  her  in  secure 
of  the  Throne.    While  engaged  in  the  siege 
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of  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  the  King's  forces  \ 
and  totally  defeated  by  her  army  under  the  Earl  of ' 
Gloucester ;  and  Stephen  himself,  after  perform  in  <„'  pro- 
digiett  of  personal  \alour,  was  wounded  arid  made  pn- 
sooer.  He  was  conveyed  in  custody  to  Bristol,  sad 
toon  after  ignominiousjy  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and 
loaded  with  chains." 

This  misfortune  of  Stephen,  as  might  be  etpeded.  f 
overwhelmed  his  own  party  with  despair,  and  iadn 
most  of  the  Barons,  who  bad  hitherto  observed  a  i 
picious  neutrality,  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  n»>*'5*^' 
toriuus  rival.  The  faithful  Queen  of  Stephen  (wag  B*1*1- 
w.is  also  named  Matilda)  alone  remained  rn  arms  ra 
Kent,  rather  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better  terms  far 
her  husband,  than  with  any  serious  hope  of  prolonging 
the  contest :  but  the  victors,  despising  the  efforts  of  u 
adversary  apparently  so  feeble,  conducted  the  Em[.«« 
U>  Winchester,  where,  after  some  negotiations,  (be  was 
openly  acknowledged  as  Queen  by  the  Bishop- L^e. 
the  Primate,  and  a  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  and  diga> 
fied  Clergy.  From  that  City  she  repaired  to  London  u 
receive  the  Crown  ;t  and  her  triumph  teemed  comv"  ti 
by  the  favourable  reception  with  which  she  was  wd. 
omnrd  by  the  citizens  of  the  Capital,  who  already  farmed 
a  Body  of  considerable  power  in  the  State,  snri  lad 
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t  A  cirrinmtance  which  attended  thr  opening  of  the  struggle  i« 
CharacU-riitic  of  chivalrous  manin-r*.  The  Kmpn  «  on  her  landing 
repaired  to  the  Cuatle  of  Arundel,  the  Radenoe  of  her  mnlher-in- 
law  Adelait,  Queen-dowager  of  Henry  1,  who  wan  now 
the  Earl  uf  Sunaex.  Stephen  soon  a|i|«arud  before  the  fortress  with 
a  superior  f"rc* ;  and  AdeUis,  dreading  a  siege,  demanded  free 
permission  for  Matilda  to  iptit  the  Cai-tle  aud  join  her  brother,  the 
Karl  uf  Gluucraier,  in  Ihe  Weal,  which  Stephen  immrdialely 

K anted  ;  for,  adds  Malmsbury.  no  tnw  Knight  couM  in  courtesy  do 
n.    Thn  strange  pirn  uf  gallantry,  huwrver,  ix  rather  leferreil  hy 


Stephen.) 

But  when  her  fortunes  had  thus  attained  the  i 
ant,  they  were  suddenly  humbled  by  ber  arrogant  wins* 
vindictive  temper.  She  offended  the  Bisbop-Lrrit* 
of  Winchester  by  contemptuously  refusing  to  acwpt 
Stephen's  formal  surrender  of  the  Crown  upon  con- 
dition that  his  Norman  Earldom  and  Englah  no- 
mains  should  be  secured  to  bis  ton.  Aud  witbeqad 
imprudence,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  citizens  of  London,  she  not  oar?  inv 
lently  rejected  their  suit  fur  the  restoration  of  to*  pn* 
vileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Coots*', 
but  imposed  ;i  heavy  lax  upon  them  asa  punishment  for 
their  previous  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  usurp*. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  immediately  retired  is  au- 
gust from  her  Court:  but  the  cilixens  meditsiw  » 
quicker  vengeance;  and  animated  by  the  opportust 
appearance  of  a  Body  of  horse  which  Stephen/* 
had  caused  tn  approach  the  Capital,  they  so  unext-ecwi" 
rose  in  arms,  that  the  Empress  only  escaped  apin^f 
by  a  precipitate  flight  to  Oxford.  The  Btshop  ot  Win- 
chester now  once  more  espoused  his  brothers  p^' • 
and  the  Empress  assembling  ber  principal  adhere"* 
with  their  forces,  attended  by  her  brother,  the  Earl  * 
Gloucester,  and  Iter  uncle,  David.  King  of  Scotto* 
proceeded  from  Oxford  to  surprise  tlie  Bishop-l*^' 
in  his  own  City.  But  that  Prelate  escaped  in  time  w 
join  Stephen's  Queen,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Lo°* 
d oners,  and  reinforced  by  other  partisans  of  bar  ba> 
band,  was  advuncing  to  his  aid.  The  Earners*  *» 
her  friends  were  soon  hemmed  in  on  every  side 


■nd 


to  after 


tie  of 


a  seven  weeks'  siege  in  the  C** 

by  hunger  to  attempt  cut- 


the  anonymuns  Biographer  of  Htephen  to  an  ill-judged  esjxrrtntmn 
that,  by  allowing  the  Empress  to  withdraw,  he  should  I*  enabled  to 
cut  off  hfr  rummumentions  with  her  partisan*  in  the  eeatre  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  confine  ber  effort*  wilhin  a  Outsat  Prorinoe.  Ottta 
p.  947. 


•  Orderie.  p.  919,  adfimtm.  Malm»btiry,  p.  184—196.  ft* 
St'pham,  p  946—95.!.  At  Uiif  crisis  the  valuable  Chr*'"" 
Ord«ncu«  Yttuli*  trnmoates. 

t  Hume  has,  however,  Mien  into  one  of  hia  frequent  nta* 
Tiei  in  st^atittac  {Hilary  of  EmflamJ,  vol.  i.  p.  487.  that  ■« 
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tin their  way  through  their  enemiei.  The  effort  waa 
only  so  Car  snccessful  that  the  gallant  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter covered  the  flight  of  hia  sister,  by  sacrificing  himself 
with  a  chosen  Body  of  Nobles  and  Knights  to  her 
safety.  She  escaped,  while  her  whole  escort,  after 
bravely  sustaining  the  assaults  of  her  pursuers,  wera 
either  slain,  captured,  or  dispersed.  The  Scottish  King 
himself  was  thrice  taken,  and  as  often  extricated  him- 
self from  the  hands  of  the  victors:  but  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester was  less  fortunate,  and  with  many  other  Nobles 
remained  a  prisoner.* 

The  Earl,  however,  had  been  so  completely  the  soul 
of  every  enterprise,  that  his  sister  was  glad  to  purchase 
his  release  by  that  of  Stephen  ;  and  this  exchange  re- 
stored both  parties  very  nearly  to  the  same  position  in 
which  (hey  had  been  placed  before  the  Battle  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  useless  to  pursue  further  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of 
a  struggle  from  which  Matilda,  after  passing  through 
many  wild  adventures,*  waa  at  last  induced  or  com- 
pelled, by  weariness  of  the  struggle  or  despair  of  the 
result,  to  retire  into  Normandy.  But  she  did  not  yield 
until  a  desultory  and  indecisive  warfare  of  six  years 
since  the  release  of  Stephen  had  tried  and  exhausted 
her  endurance  and  hopes  ;  and  until,  by  the  death  of 
her  brave  brother,  she  had  lost  the  firmest  support  of 
her  cause.  Meanwhile,  the  diversion  produced  by  her 
having  carried  the  war  into  England  had  not  been  with- 
out benefit  to  her  rights  over  Normandy.  For  the 
usurper  being  too  much  occupied  by  the  defence  of  his 
English  Crown  to  support  his  Norman  adherents,  her 
husband  Geoffrey  had  succeeded  in  reducing  that 
Duchy  to  obedience  ;  and  thence  Stephen,  after  a  brief 
season  of  repose  which  succeeded  the  departure  of  the 
Empress,  soon  found  himself  assailed  by  a.  more  youth- 
ful and  formidable  opponent. t 

This  was  Henry  Pluntagenet,  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
press, who  had  already,  when  a  boy,  been  conducted 
into  England  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
remained  under  his  warlike  tuition  until  the  death  of 
that  Nobleman.  Subsequently  he  had  revisited  the 
Island,  and  received  his  Knightly  investiture  at  Carlisle 
from  another  uncle,  David,  King  of  Scotland.  As  he 
approached  the  age  of  manhood,  the  young  Prince  dis- 
played talents  and  energies  of  the  highest  order.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  he  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Anjou  ;  in  the  name  of  his  mother  he  held 
the  government  of  Normandy;  and  by  his  unscrupu- 

*  The  captive  Earl  of  Gloucester  «u  treated  with  all  the.  consi- 
deration due  tu  bis  valiant  and  faithful  character  ;  anil  the  conduct 
of  Stephen's  Queen  in  this  respect  formed  a  generous  contrast  to 
that  of  the  opposite  party  toward*  hrr  unfortunate  husband.  The 
unshaken  anil  devoted  attachment  of  the  Katl  to  tlie  came  of  his 
sister,  and  of  the  Queen  to  that  of  her  Consort,  render  these  two 
by  far  the  most,  perhaps  the  only,  interesting  personages  in  the. 
perplexed  and  trouUed  drama  of  their  times. 

f  Many  of  the  incidents  presented  by  Ibis  contest  in  common 
with  the  desultory  vicissitudes  of  every  pailisun  warfare,  ate  not 
without  Romantic  interest,  although  too  confused  and  inconse- 
quential to  be  worthy  of  Historical  record.  On  one  occasion,  after 
enduring  a  winter's sirge  in  Oxford,  the  Kmprcas  rflected  her  noc- 
turnal escape,  while  the  gruund  was  covered  with  snow,  by  dressing 
herself,  and  three  Knights  hrr  altendnuta,  in  white.  After  pasting 
by  this  stratagem  unobserved  through  the  enemy's  beleaguer,  she 
was  obliged  to  cmss  the  Thames  over  the  ire  on  fuot.  Grtla  Sir- 
pAam,  p.  Another  tale  tuld  by  the  continuator  of  Florence  of 

Worcester,  (p.  677.)  of  her  being  carried  in  a  hearse  from  Deviirs 
Id  Gloucester  after  her  flight  from  Winchester,  should  probably  be 
rejected,  as  tacitly  contradicted  by  the  silence  of  other  contemporary 
authorities  of  better  credit. 

I  Malnubury,  p.  187—189.    Oram  Slrpham,  p.  9J3—  9S9. 


lous  union  with  Eleanor,  the  repudiated  Queen  of  Louis 
Vil.  of  France,  which  we  have  already  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  that  Kingdom,"  he  acquired  possession  of  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  her  inheritance.  Attracted  by  the 
rising  fortunes  of  this  young  Prince,  the  enemies  of 
Stephen,  who,  unwarned  by  adversity,  had  imprudently 
embroiled  himself  anew  with  his  Clergy  and  Barons, 
invited  him  again  into  England  ;  and  his  landing  pro- 
duced an  immediate  renewal  of  the  Civil  wars.  But 
when  the  armies  of  the  hostile  factions  drew  out  against 
each  other  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Thames  at 
Wallingford,  many  of  the  principal  Barons  on  both  sides 
suddenly  showed  their  weariness  of  the  long  disorders 
which  had  afflicted  the  Realm.  Agreeing  in  this  feel- 
ing, they  compelled  the  rival  Princes  to  conclude  a 
solemn  accommodation,  by  which  Stephen,  on  receiving 
the  allegiance  of  Henry  for  his  own  life,  adopted  him  as  bis 
successor.  The  ambition  of  Eustace,  the  King's  eldest 
■on,  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  although  so- 
licited by  Stephen,  had  already  refused  lo  crown  as  his 
heir,  presented  the  only  obstacle  to  a  settlement :  best 
this  was  shortly  removed  by  the  opportune  death  of  the 
young  Pretender,  who,  withdrawing  from  the  Court  in 
furious  indignation  on  the  first  proposal  of  the  Treaty, 
suddenly  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of  phrensy.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy,  after  accompanying  ihe  King  in 
en  amicable  Progress  through  the  principal  Cities  of  the 
Realm,  returned  to  Normandy  ;  and  only  a  few  months 
afterwards  Stephen  peaceably  ended  his  distracted  reign 
and  troubled  existence. t 

The  horrors  inflicted  on  the  Kingdom  by  his  cri- 
minal and  fatal  ambition,  cannot  be  more  forcibly  de- 
scribed than  in  the  simple  and  coincident  language 
of  two  contemporary  Chroniclers ;  and  the  best  per- 
sonal qualities  of  a  nature  neither  ungenerous  nor  cruel 
in  itself,  will  poorly  extenuate  the  guilt  which  his 
usurpation  engendered.  In  the  days  of  this  King,  say 
their  faithful  witnesses,  all  was  feud  and  disorder  and 
wickedness.  Strong  Lords,  who  heeded  not  the  troth 
which  they  had  sworn  to  him,  built  Castles  and  held 
them  against  him,  filling  these  with  evil  and  deviliah 
men,  by  whose  hands  fhey  seized  and  cruelly  oppressed 
the  poor  folks  of  the  land,  forcing  them  to  grievous  la- 
bours ;  shutting  up  in  dungeons  full  of  noisome  rep- 
tiles such  as  had  gold  or  silver ;  and  wringing  out 
their  spoils  with  strange  and  sundry  torments.  Some 
hanged  they  by  the  feet  in  deadly  smoke,  some  by  the 
hair,  and  the  thumbs ;  some  upon  hot  iron  ;  of  some 
crushed  they  the  bodies  in  boxes  of  stones,  or  twisted 
knotted  cords  round  their  temples,  or  encircled  their 
necks  with  spiked  collars.  Very  many  they  vexed  lo 
death  with  hunger  mid  thirst.  And  so  it  ever  grew 
worse  for  all  the  years  that  Stephen  was  King.  The 
towns  were  burned  with  fire,  the  lands  left  waste,  the 
poor  folks  driven  forth  to  starve.  A  whole  day's  jour- 
ney might  the  traveller  ride,  and  not  find  a  man  left  in 
a  town,  nor  a  land  in  tillage. }  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  by  this  language  of  general  horror  the  uni- 
versal misery  of  England  is  better  expressed  than  would 
be  possible  by  examples  :§  but  some  signal  examples  of 
wanton  devastation  may  still  be  selected  from  the  long 
catalogue  of  ruin  which  was  filled  by  the  wickedness  of 
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both  faction*.  During  the  siege  which  the  Empress 
sustained  in  the  Castle  of  Winchester,  the  combntaii'.s 
on  either  aide  fired  and  plundered  the  City ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  in  that  ancient  Capital  of 
Wessex  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  it  consumed 
no  fewer  than  forty  Churchea  ami  two  Monasteries.* 
Worcester  shared  nearly  a  similar  fate  ;  and  Netting' 
ham,  which  had  already  become  populous  and  wealthy 
for  that  Age,  was  the  scene  of  a  more  horrid  catas- 
trophe :  for  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  Amidst  these  disorders  even 
Churches  and  Religious  Houses,  of  which  the  sanctity 
was  wont  to  claim  the  awe  and  respect  of  a  Christian 
Knighthood,  mid  whose  walls  had  often  been  the  last 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  defenceless,  and  afforded  a 
secure  asylum  to  female  innocence  and  helpless  age, 
were  unscrupulously  desecrated  and  remorselessly  defiled 
with  nameless  atrocities. 

Two  circumstances  may  chiefly  be  remarked  as  the 
causes  of  these  IrightJul  disorders  :  the  license  of  erect* 
ing  strong-holds  to  secure  un  impunity  for  their  crimes, 
which  Barons  of  every  degree  assumed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Stephen's  usurpation  ;  and  the  employ- 
ment, not  only  by  the  King  hut  by  his  Feudal  sup- 
porters and  opponents,  of  Bodies  of  Flemish  mercena- 
ries, or  Brabanqons  as  they  were  commonly  called  from 
the  Province  in  which  they  were  most  numerously 
recruited.  The  number  of  new  Castles  ale  le,  which 
these  banditti  were  levied  to  garrison,  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty;  but,  moreover,  such  Chieftains  as 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  expense  or  trou- 
ble of  fresh  constructions,  not  unfrequcnlly  seized  on 
some  neighbouring  Church  or  Monastery ;  and  in  this 
manner  it  is  especially  recorded  that  the  Abbeys  of 
Coventry  and  Ramsay,  and  the  Minster  of  Bridlington, 
were  converted  into  fortresses  by  three  Barons,  Robert 
de  Marmion,  Geoffrey  de  Granville,  and  William  d'Au- 
merle.  But,  indeed,  no  dread  of  incurring  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege,  one  of  the  few  crimes  which  the  tyrants  and 
spoilers  of  the  Middle  Ages  usually  shuddered  to  per- 
petrate, any  longer  restraiued  the  contending  parties. 
Whether  the  objects  of  greedy  rapacity,  or  more  cruel 
passions,  were  contained  within  the  walls  of  Lay  or 
Ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  Brabaneons  sacked,  burned, 
murdered,  and  violated,  with  the  same  devilish  ferocity, 
and  the  same  impious  scorn  of  all  compunctious  feel- 
ing. Nor  were  such  crimes  confined  to  these  wretches: 
the  Feudal  Nobles,  who  sought  their  services,  imitated 
their  lives;  and  it  is  the  indignant  reproach  of  the 
Chronicler,  that  these  Christian  Knights  made  a  shame* 
less  boast  of  atrocities,  at  which  their  Pagan  forefathers 
might  have  blushed. t 

The  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  energetic  character  of 
the  youthful  Duke  of  Normandy,  inspired  the  English 
with  eager  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  long  and  fright- 
ful anarchy  with  which  the  misrule  of  the  usurper  had 
afflicted  the  Kingdom ;  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
Plantagenet  to  the  Throne  was  welcomed  with  the 
universal  joy  of  the  Nation.  Nor  were  their  expecta- 
tions disappointed.  On  his  arrival  from  Normandy, 
after  celebrating  his  Coronation,  and  securing  Ute  popu- 
lar affection  by  a  renewal  of  the  Charter  which  his 
had  granted  and  viuluted,  the  young  King 
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proceeded  to  signalise  the  commencement  of  his  reign  haul 
by  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  restonuoa  «f  • 
order.  He  immediately  issued  a  Proclamation,  con. 
mnnding  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  been  the 
scourge  and  terror  ofthe  People,  to  quit  the  Country  Ir- 
an appointed  day  under  pain  of  death.  He  reclaimed 
the  possession  of  all  the  Royal  castles  and  deawMiet 
which  the  powerful  partisans,  either  of  his  mother  or  of  ^ 
the  usurper,  had  extorted  as  the  price  of  their  wavering  t*[\ 
allegiance;  and  he  insisted  ou  the  demolition  of  ia« i-mUi . 
numerous  private  fortresses,  which  the  adherent!  ofl"i,,-u- 
both  factions,  amidst  the  public  contusion,  bad  illegally 
erected.  These  demands  were  uol  of  a  nature  to  recti tt 
a  voluntary  compliance :  but  neither  were  they  nwk 
until  Henry  had  prepared  to  enforce  them  by  the 
assemblage  of  a  formidable  army  ;  and  either  awrd  by 
this  display  of  the  Royal  power,  or  chastised  by  iU  ex- 
ertion, each  of  the  great  Barons,  who  hail  m  long 
reigned  the  tyrant  of  his  Province,  was  successively 
compelled  to  submission  or  surrender.  Royal  garrisons 
were  placed  in  all  the  Castles  which  had  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Crown ;  and  those  which  Heury,  Be- two 
of  Winchester,  Stephen's  brother,  as  well  as  many  Lay 
Barons,  had  constructed,  were  everywhere  rued  to  lite 
earth.  At  the  same  time,  an  equitable  administration  of 
the  laws  was  firmly  established  and  rigidly  observed; 
and  under  these  salutary  reforms  the  Kingdom  ton 
began  to  recover  from  the  calamities  by  which  it  bad 
been  oppressed.  An  insurrection  of  the  Welch,  «bo 
had  often  ravaged  the  English  Marches  with  iinpnoay 
during  the  life  of  Stephen,  alone  disturbed  the  national 
tranquillity.  But,  although  the  Royal  arms  were  stf 
eminently  triumphant  against  that  restless  and  isaccav 
sible  People,  their  depredations  were  severely  chastised; 
and  the  war  was  successfully  concluded  by  the  subm* 
aion  of  their  Princes,  who  were  reduced  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Henry,  and  to  leave  hostages  in  his  luuuls  to 
their  fealty.* 

While  Henry  had  thus  reestablished  the  peace  and  Cm- 
secured  the  possession  of  his  lusular  Kingdom,  tarion*^*^ 
circumstances  had  conspired  to  render  him  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Continental  Princes  of  his  Age.  Includ- 
ing Bretauy,  always  an  Arriere-Fief  of  his  Norman 
Duchy,  and  of  which  he  found  occasion  to  obtain  a 
more  effectual  possession,  he  was  master  either  by  inhe- 
ritance or  by  marriage  of  all  Western  France,  in  oninlef 
rupted  extent  from  the  British  Chaunel  to  the  Pyremt*. 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  confines  of  Picardj, 
the  Orleauttois,  and  Toulouse.  These  great  posse*' 
sions,  which  far  surpassed  in  space  aud  value  the  aaoh 
territory  immediately  subject  to  the  French  King,  its- 
dered  Henry,  though  nominally  the  Vassal  ofLouisVH-i 
in  reality  his  political  superior;  and  the  hereditary 
office  of  Great  Seneschal  of  France,  which  the  b'nriiss 
Monarch  held  by  descent  from  his  paternal  graroifciber. 
Foulques  V.  of  Anjou.t  as  it  strangely  intrusted  to  bis 
administration  the  highest  judicial  prerogatives  of  th* 
Crown,  without  permitting  an  appeal  to  the  Sovennp> 
himself,  completed  his  total  independence  ofthe  nominal 
Lord  Paramount.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that, 
as  we  have  formerly  observed, J  the  aggrandisement  that 
attained  by  a  Vassal,  and  in  a  great  degree  at  bis  ont 


•  Matt.  Pans,  p.  65—81.    Hoveden,  p.  491.  Out 
brii-tnsw,  lib.  ii.  n.  1 — 5.    Gcrvatius,  p.  1077— 10»0. 
F  Vide  p.  6l4oflln- 
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expense  by  marriage  with  hi§  repudiated  Queen,  filled 
Louis  VII.  with  alarm  and  jealousy;  and  these  feelings, 
continually  irritated  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  Henry, 
occasioned,  throughout  the  reign  of  both  Princes,  a  long 
series  of  quickly  rekindling,  though  desultory  contests. 
The  first  of  these  arose,  as  already  related  in  the  French 
Annals,  from  the  claims  which  Henry  laid  to  the  County 
of  Toulouse  in  right  of  his  wife,  whose  father  had  once 
held  it  by  marriage,  but  mortgaged  it  to  Raymond, 
Count  of  St.  Gillcs.  The  French  King  himself,  before 
his  divorce  from  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  had  advanced 
the  same  pretensions  on  her  behalf :  but  this  did  not  now 
prevent  him  from  extending  that  protection  to  Raymond, 
through  which  the  design  of  Henry  was  finally  frus- 
trated. We  have  seen  that  the  pacification  which  closed 
this  war  was  almost  immediately  broken  by  the  dis- 
honourable fraud,  through  which  Henry  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Vexin  as  the  promised  dower  of  the  infant 
Princess  Margaret  of  France,  the  betrothed  bride  of  his 
bod,  Henry  Courtmantel :  but  thotigh  Louis  consented 
to  smother  for  a  season  the  indignation  which  he  frit  at 
having  been  overreached  in  this  affair,  and  allowed 
himself,  by  the  Papal  mediation,  to  be  again  reconciled 
with  his  more  artful  and  unscrupulous  adversary,  he 
subsequently  fouud,  and  eagerly  seized,  a  more  pro- 
mising opportunity  of  vengeance.  This  was  afforded 
by  the  famous  quarrel  between  Henry  and  Thomas  a 
BcckeC* 

The  conspicuous  part  acted  by  that  extraordinary 
person  in  the  Political  and  Religious  affairs  of  the  Reign 
before  us,  claims  some  particular  notice  of  his  personal 
history  and  character.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  son 
of  a  London  citizen,  of  the  native  Saxon  race  ;1  and 
his  fortunes  present  this,  among  other  remarkable  sin- 
gularities, that  the  individual,  who  so  long  defied  the 
power  and  imbitlered  the  existence  of  his  Sovereign, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest,  hud 
been  permitted  to  attain  any  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity. Becket  was  bred  to  the  Church  ;  and  an  early 
display  of  the  abilities  by  which  he  was  subsequently 
distinguished,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Through  the  favour 
of  that  Primate  he  received  some  preferment,  and  was 
enabled  to  travel  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  knowledge  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law ;  which  he 
studied  under  the  famous  Gratian  at  Hologna,  the  great 
seat  of  those  branches  of  Learning.  On  his  return,  his 
patron,  who  found  such  acquirements  useful  in  transact- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  Church,  rewarded  his  services  by 
obtaining  for  him  the  rich  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  special  notice  of  the  King.f 

The  share  of  the  Primate  in  securing  the  succession 
of  Henry,  gave  weight  to  this  recommendation ;  and 
the  rise  of  Becket  was  thenceforth  assured.  Attracted 
both  by  his  talents  for  business  and  his  agreeable  man- 


*  Uoveden,  p.  492.    Gd  Neubrig.  lib.  ii.  p.  5—24. 

+  A  cuiiotis  and  romantic  tale  luu  been  sometimes  copied  from  a 
Chronicler,  (John  or  Bronij-ton,)  whu  lived  scarcely  within  two  Cen- 
turies of  tbo  erent,  ascribing  the  birth  of  Becket  lo  his  father's 
marriage  with  a  noble  Saracen  damsel ;  who  had  become  Acquainted 
with,  sud  lured  him,  in  the  Lloly  Land,  and  found  her  way  to  rejoin 
him,  alter  many  marvellous  and  touching  adventures,  in  London. 
But  the  story,  of  which  all  the  details  are  highly  improbable,  was 
evidently  unknown  to  the  Biographer  of  Becket,  or  to'any  other  ex- 
tant Writers  nearer  to  his  times  than  Bromptun  ;  and  may  therefore 
be  dismissed  ss  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 
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tiers,  which  at  that  period  of  his  life  were  little  restrained  England, 
within  the  bounds  of  professional  decorum,  the  King 
freely  admitted  him  both  into  the  confidence  of  his 
serious,  and  the  familiarity  of  his  lighter  hours.  The 
Royal  Favourite  was  appointed  Chancellor ;  received  the 
Wardetiship  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  lucrative 
offices ;  and  was  intrusted  with  tlie  principal  admini- 
stration of  all  his  master's  dominions,  both  Insular  and 
Continental.  These  dignities  he  supported  with  a  mag- 
nificence more  Regal  than  Clerical ;  maintained  a  sump- 
tuous establishment  and  an  immense  retinue  ;  dispensed 
a  splendid  hospitality,  aud  lived  ou  the  easiest  and  must 
Ultimate  terms  with  a  Sovereign,  who  shared  his  plea- 
sures too  heartily  to  feel  jealous  of  the  style  which  they 
affected.  The  political  abilities  of  the  Minister  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  master,  with  as  much  suc- 
cess and  with  as  little  scruple  as  his  couvivial  accom- 
plishments :  and  it  was  by  the  adroitness  of  Becket,  in 
an  embassy  to  the  French  King,  that  Louis  was  induced 
to  conclude  that  alliance  of  his  infant  daughter  lo  the 
son  of  Henry,  which  subsequently  cost  him  the  loss  of 
the  Vexin,  In  the  hostilities  between  the  two  Monarchs, 
Becket  appeared  in  the  new  character  of  a  warrior  ;  aud 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Knights  and  pen* 
il'armerie,  whom  he  levied  and  maintained  at  his  own 
expense,  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  though  the 
example  was  less  uncommon  than  shameful  among 
Churchmen  of  that  Age,  marched  and  fought  with  more 
reputation  for  martial  conduct  and  prowess,  than  for 
religious  propriety.* 

While  Becket  publicly  exhibited  this  unseemly  spec- 
tacle of  a  dissipated,  worldly,  and  militant  Ecclesiastic, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Henry,  although  himself  a 
Prince  of  great  sagacity,  should  have  fatally  mistaken 
the  real  character  of  the' man,  and  expected  to  find, 
in  the  able  and  unscrupulous  Minister,  a  ready  instru- 
ment for  the  design  which  he  had  entertained,  hum  the 
beginning  of  his  Reign,  of  repressing  the  multiplied 
encroachments  of  the  Church  upon  the  Royal  authority. 
The  debt  of  personal  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  induced  him  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  his  project  during  the  life  of  that  Prelate:  but  when 
the  death  of  Theobald  released  him  from  his  obligations, 
he  resolved  lo  forbear  no  longer ;  and  to  ensure  the 


•  Stephan.  p.  10 — 21.  Several  casual  notices,  not  w  ithout  inter- 
est in  their  way,  of  the  manners  of  the  times  may  he  gleaned  from 
this  narrative  of  FiU  Stephen,  the  Secretary  and  Biographer  of 
Becket.  It  was  an  instance  of  the  sumptuuus  hospitality  of  I  ha 
Chancellor,  that  bis  apartments  were  doily  strewn  with  fresh  rushes 
or  hay,  lest  his  guests,  who  were  usually  mure  munerous  lhan  coidd 
lie  accommodated  with  scats  at  his  table,  should  dirty  their  clothes 
a*  thry  sat  on  the  floor  !  Yet  the  costliness  of  his  furniture,  tbo 
luxury  of  his  hauuuits,  and  the  general  splendour  of  his  state,  were 
the  theme  of  contemporary  wonder  and  admiration.  \\  hen  he  went 
on  an  embassy  from  his  master  to  the  French  King,  he  travelled 
with  a  train  which  astonished  all  bcltoldcrs  by  its  magnificence.  He 
was  pi  needed,  on  his  entrance  to  every  considerable  town,  by  an  in- 
credible number  of  choristers  or  singing  boys,  who  struck  up  some 
triumphant  chant.  These  were  followed  by  several  wains  laden 
with  bis  plate,  wardrobe,  and  bedding,  and  the  utensils  of  his  chapel 
aud  kitchen ;  not  forgetting  stores  of  ale  lo  bo  distributed  tu  the 
populace.  Summer  horses  with  led  chargers,  hounds,  falcons,  and 
monkeys,  also  figured  in  the  procession,  wilh  a  crowd  of  Knights, 
Kauuires,  and  Clerks ;  and  last  of  all  rude  the  Chancellor  himself, 
encircled  by  t  lie  principal  members  ami  attendants  of  his  household. 
Heniy  was  probably  flattered  by  thin  imposing  display  of  pomp  in 
hi«  Minister :  for  it  was  a  common  remark  of  the  People  in  the  French 
Provinces  through  which  the  embassy  passed,  that  he  must  needs 
be  a  mighty  Monarch,  whoso  very  sen  ant  was  wont  to  maintain  so 
Koyol  a  pageantry. 
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Htttory.    success  of  his  intended  measures,  it  seemed  only  neces- 
sary to  elevate  bis  compliant  Favourite  and  C  hancellor 
to  the  vacant  Primacy.    It  is  recorded  to  the  honour,  and, 
if  true,  it  forma  some  extenuation  for  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Becket,  that  when  the  King;  announced  hit 
intended  promotion,  he  at  first,  with  a  jocular  allusion 
to  his  luxurious  and  unclerical  dress,  observed  that  there 
was  little  in  that  garb  to  indicate  an  Archbishop  elect: 
but  finding  his  master  serious  in  his  purpose,  he  as 
Archbubop  earnestly  conjured  Henry  not  to  force  him  into  the  only 
of  Canter-   situation,  in  which  he  might  find  his  continued  services 
to  his  benefactor  incompatible  with  higher  duties.  But 
*•        the  King  would  hear  of  no  scruples,  and  Becket  became 
1  l6Z-    Archbishop  of  Canterbury .• 
Total  From  that  hour  tbe  new  Primate  assumed  a  deport- 

change  in  meat,  in  every  respect  the  most  opposite  from  the  whole 
J^bSSJ1  tenour  of  his  former  life.  He  immediately  changed  the 
pomp  of  secular  stale  and  luxurious  muguificence,  for  a 
yet  prouder  ostentation  of  humility  and  self-deniuL  He 
discarded  his  splendid  retinue  of  Noble  and  Knightly 
dependents,  his  costly  habiliments,  his  sumptuous  fare, 
and  his  worldly  amusements;  he  rejected  the  common 
attendance  prescribed  by  his  dignity,  wore  sackcloth 
next  his  skin,  used  only  Uie  most  abstemious  diet,  in- 
flicted on  his  body  the  severest  penances  which  the 
fanaticism  of  his  Age  mistook  for  the  means  of  snnctifi- 
cation,  and  diverted  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  his 
recent  hospitalities  to  as  lavish  a  distribution  of  alms 
and  charitable  uses.  His  time  was  entirely  occupied 
between  devotional  exercises  and  Ecclesiastical  duties} 
and  his  deaire  thenceforth  to  abstract  his  mind  wholly 
from  mere  temporal  business  was  formally  declared  in 
of  the  resignation  of  his  office  of  Chancellor.t  Much  dis- 
cussion has  been  wasted  by  Historians  on  tlie  motives 
which  produced  this  surprising  change  of  conduct:  for 
the  subject  has  usually  been  converted  into  a  party 
question  between  the  champions  and  opponents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  when  viewed  apart,  both  from 
Religious  prejudice  aud  the  worse  affectation  of  an  over- 
strained charity  of  judgment,  a  dispassionate  survey  of 
tbe  preceding  life  and  subsequent  behaviour  of  Becket 
will  supply  to  tlie  common  sense  of  mankind  only  one 
conclusion.  The  pious  conversion  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishop was  too  sudden  to  be  sincere  :  its  exact  coinci- 
dence with  his  elevation,  and  its  necessity  for  his  further 
aggrandizement,  were  loo  palpable  not  to  betray  the 
workings  of  a  worldly  and  ambitious  temper.  The  am- 
bition of  Becket,  indeed,  had  uothing  in  it  either  sordid 
or  vulgar.  He  was  contented  to  forego  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  luxury,  courtly  favour,  aud  homage,  and  even 
of  political  office  and  power :  but  it  was  only  that  he 
might  exchange  such  toys  of  common-place  passion  for 
that  unbounded  spiritual  ascendency  over  the  public 
opinion  of  his  times,  to  desire  which  is  most  congenial 
to  the  loftiest  natures.  He  surrendered,  indeed,  his 
influence  over  the  affections  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the 
temporal  government  of  u  Kingdom,  but  he  aspired  to 
gain  the  veneration  of  a  devout  People,  the  absolute 
rule  of  a  triumphant  Church,  and  the  universal  admira- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  throughout  Europe,  an 
Order  which  engrossed  all  the  Learning  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  its  Age. 
"i.  quarrel    The  first  circumsUnces  which  hastened  an  open  quarrel 

King. 

•  This  tale  of  the  »cniples  of  flecker,  Imwiwr,  iwnm 
en  hi.  own  mcrtion.   St.  Thorn..,  in  Hi*.  Qmdr.  c  xx 
t  Stcptua.  p.  521-25.   Gervas.  p.  1394. 
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between  the  King  and  the  new  Primate  have  beta  tv* 
variously  related :  but  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to 
inquire  the  ostensible  cause  of  a  rupture,  which  the  Fa 
IMJoit ion  aud  views  of  both  parties  rendered  inevitable,  »-«• 
The  sudden  and  ostentatious  change  in  the  deportiricat  M4 
of  Becket  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  suspicion  tad  * 
alarm  of  Henry;  and  some  acts  of  covert  hostility  on  " 
either  side  completed  the  alienation  of  feeling  bets-eta  m 
the  Sovereign  aud  his  late  Favourite.  But  the  great  and  la  mm 
final  subject  of  controversy  waa  the  extent  of  Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.    The  scandalous  consequence* of 
the  exemption  claimed  by  the  Clergy  from  trial  before 
any  secular  tribunals,  furnished  the  King  with  a  fair 
plea  for  entering  on  his  long-cherished  design  of  ' 
bliug  their  Order.    As  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
they  pretended  to  the  sole  cognizance  of  offences 
milted  by  Clerks,  were  not  vested  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  capital  or  other  sufficient  punishmeob,  thtir 
protection  amouuted  to  an  impunity  for  the  most  enor- 
mous crime*.    More  than  a  hundred  murders,  it  is  and, 
had  thus  beeu  perpetrated  by  Ecclesiastics,  and  visaed 
with  very  inadequate  penalties,  siuce  the  King's  seces- 
sion    and  Henry,  availing  himself  of  the  public  is- N"af 
dignatioo  produced  by  one  of  these  cases,  now  demanded 
that,  whenever  a  Clerk  was  convicted  of  any  atnwouibissi. 
offence  agaiust  the  laws  of  the  Realm,  he  should,  aficrolw?- 
degradation  from  his  sacred  office,  be  delivered  up  to*"1- 
the  judgment  of  the  secular  tribunals.    This  reasouablt 
proposal  was  immediately  resisted  by  Becket;  and  tbe 
King,  resolved  at  once  to  bring  the  whole  question  ci 
Ecclesiastical  usurpation  lo  au  issue,  formally  demanded 
of  the  Primate  and  his  Bisliops,  whether  they  were  will- 
iug  lo  observe  the  ancient  laws  atid  customs  of  tbe 
Kingdom.    They  at  first  endeavoured  lo  evade  tae 
denuuid.  by  qualifying  their  reply  with  a  resemtican 
favour  of  the  privileges  of  their  Order ;  nor  was  it  una! 
the  just  anger  of  the  Kiug  at  this  artifice  had  shown 
itself  with  so  great  violence  as  to  terrify  the  Bishop*,  thai 
the  bolder  Primate  was  induced  by  their  entreaties  to 
withdraw  a  saving  clause  which  had  been  designed  to 
nullify  the  apparent  assent.f 

Bui  Henry,  not  choosing  to  rest  the  security  of  bis 
prerogative  even  upon  an  unconditional  concesstne,  thus 
reluctantly  yielded,  was  now  determined  both  to  delist 
tlie  ancient  usages  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  reduce  Ik 
grow  til  of  Ecclesiastical  pretensions  within  surer  line*, 
by  obtaining  the  formal  sanction  of  national  assent  sad 
enactment.  For  this  purpose,  he  summoned  one  of 
those  great  Couucils  of  the  Realm,  composed  of  all  if 
Barons  and  Prelates,  which  in  that  Age  were  only  cos- 
vened  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  which,  in  tbt 
absence  of  any  more  direct  form  of  public  reprrststr 
lion,  were  reasonably  held  to  be  invested  with  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  Nation.  In  this 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Clarendon.,  the  King  proposed _» 
series  of  Resolutions  declaratory  of  those  customs  appli- 
cable to  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  which,  as  derivable  from 
the  old  Saxon  laws,  had  received  a  full  confinnatiesi 
however  neglected  in  more  recenl  practice,  by  the!  hark' 
of  his  grandfather.  These  propositions  the  Lay  Barons, 
who  appear  to  have  sided  on  this  occasion  wholly  *>tb 
tlie  King,  at  once  cheerfully  ratified ;  and  the  Clergy, 
though  not  without  some  murmurs,  being  overawed  by 
the  unanimity  of  tbe  Nobles,  attempted  no  resists™*' 


•  Neubrig.  lib.  ii.  p.  IS. 
tStephao.p.26-32.   Gerrai.  p.  1385. 
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and  subscribed  to  sixteen  articles,  which  became  de- 
servedly memorable  under  the  name  of  the  Conttitnliom 
of  Clarendon.  By  the  most  important  of  these  Articles 
it  was  enacted,  that  all  Clerks  accused  of  crimes  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  come  before  the  King's  Courts,  and 
if  there  convicted,  should  forfeit  the  protection  of  the 
Church ;  that  in  each  suit  to  which  a  Clerk  was  a  party, 
it  should  be  left  to  the  Royal  Justices  to  determine 
tmSa+  wne,her  lhc  matter  properly  fell  under  Civil  or  Eccle- 
maion.  siastical  jurisdiction ;  that  no  Priest  should  quit  the 
A.  0.  Realm  nor  carry  an  appeal  from  any  Spiritual  tribunal 
1164.  beyond  the  Archbishop's  Court,  without  the  Royal  per- 
mission ;  that  none  of  the  King's  tenants  in  capite 
should  be  excommunicated  without  his  consent ;  that  the 
custody  and  revenues  of  vacant  dignities  in  the  Church 
should  be  vested  in  the  King;  that  elections  to  such 
vacancies  should  be  made  on  his  Writ  and  with  his  assent 
only,  by  the  principal  Clergy  of  the  See,  or  Abbey,  if 
of  Royal  foundation ;  that  the  individual  elected  should 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  King  as 
his  liege  lord  ;  and  that  all  Clerks  holding  immediately 
of  the  Crown  should  be  subject  to  the  same  suit  and 
service  in  his  Courts  as  his  Lay  tenants.* 

It  was  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  Becket 
had  been  persuaded  or  compelled  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
retired  from  the  Assembly,  than  he  openly  condemned 
his  own  compliance ;  performed  self-imposed  penances 
for  his  weakness ;  suspended  himself  from  the  exercise 
of  the  Archiepiscopal  office ;  and  applied  to  the  Pope, 
both  to  withhold  his  ratification  from  the  Articles,  and 
to  grant  him  absolution  for  his  own  share  in  their 
enactment.  The  reigning  Pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  doubt- 
less had  the  sagacity  to  view  the  whole  transaction  as 
an  important  crisis  in  the  great  struggle  of  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Power ;  and  when  solicited  by  Henry  to 
confirm  the  Constitutions,  he  at  once  boldly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  English  Primate,  and  rejected  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  Articles.  This  decisive  measure 
was  the  less  expected  by  Henry,  as  he  had  warmly  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  Alexander  against  the  Anti- 
pope  Victor;  and  it  accordingly  filled  him  with  the 
greatest  perplexity  and  indignation.  But  his  chief  re- 
sentment was  directed  against  Becket,  whom  he,  not 
unnaturally,  regarded  as  an  ungrateful  rebel  to  his 
former  favour  and  present  authority,  and  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  Papal  refusal. 

These  irritated  feelings  hurried  him  into  many  acts  of 
unjustifiable  violence.  Hitherto  he  had  appeared  to 
it  him.  MSCrt  no  more  than  those  reasonable  prerogatives  of 
his  Crown,  which  were  necessary  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  :  but  he  now  commenced  a  course  of  petty 
persecution  against  the  property  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
was  equally  iniquitous  in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  his 
own  honour.  He  deprived  Becket  of  estates  which  he 
had  formerly  bestowed  upon  him ;  harassed  him  with 
Texatious  suits  in  the  Royal  Courts  for  the  recovery  of 
fictitious  debts,  which  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  in- 
curred in  his  Chancellorship  ;  and  employed  every  legal 
chicanery  for  his  oppression  and  ruin.  The  Primate 
met  these  attacks  with  a  dignified  firmness,  which 
placed  his  conduct  in  a  striking  and  advantageous  con- 
trast to  the  meanness  of  the  Royal  revenge.  Some  of 
the  King's  unjust  demands  he  satisfied,  with  a  lofty  de- 
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duration  that  money  should  never  form  a  subject  of  England, 
contention  between  his  Sovereign  and  himself:  to  others 
he  demurred  only  when  their  enormous  amount  flagrantly 
exposed  their  design,  and  exceeded  all  possibility  of 
payment    Against  the  partiality  of  the  Royal  tribunals, 
resistance  was  ineffectual ;  and  it  then  became  evident 
that  flight  was  his  only  resource.    Retiring  secretly 
from  the  Court,  before  which  he  had  been  summoned  at 
Northampton,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast  in 
safety  ;  and  crossing  the  Channel  to  Flanders,  proceeded  JJJjjJ  °* 
first  to  visit  the  King  of  France,  and  afterwards  the  j£w 
Pope,  who  was  then  residing  at  Sens.    By  both  these 
Potentates,  from  different  motives,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  distinction  :  in  one  case,  as  an  ally  who 
might  be  useful  in  the  game  of  Political  hostility ;  in  the 
other,  as  a  devoted  champion  to  the  cause  of  Ecclesiastical 
supremacy.* 

The  favourable  reception  thus  accorded  to  his  enemy  His  eanss 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions  supported 
in  the  mind  of  Henry,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  rank-  S^tt?' 
ling  jealousy  of  the  French  King,  and  of  the  facility  with  " Fr«n«. 
which  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  Vassals,  of  his  Con- 
tinental States  in  particular,  might  be  absolved  and 
seduced  from  their  allegiance.    But  he  met  the  danger  Firmness  of 
with  firmness  and  ability  ;  and  while  he  laboured  to  Henry, 
conciliate  tUc  Pontiff,  took  the  most  effectual  precau- 
tions for  defending  his  dominions,  and  for  preventing 
the  introduction  of  any  Spiritual  decrees  into  England, 
either  from  the  Pope  or  the  Primate.    At  the  same  time, 
he  pursued  the  latter  with  unrelenting  hostility  :  confis- 
cated not  only  the  revenues  of  his  See,  but  the  property  of 
his  friends ;  expelled  all  those  attached  to  him  from  the 
Kingdom  lo  share  his  exile ;  and  even  compelled  the 
French  Benedictines  to  refuse  him  a  continued  asylum  in 
their  Abbey  of  Pontigny,  by  the  threat  of  seizing  all  the 
rich  possessions  of  their  Order  in  England.    But  the 
proud  spirit  of  Becket  mounted  only  the  higher  under 
these  persecutions ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that,  brood- 
ing in  seclusion  over  his  sufferings,  his  heated  imagina- 
tion was  gradually  inflamed  into  fanatical  enthusiasm, 
which  really  misled  him  to  confound  his  cause  with  that 
of  Religion  and  Heaven.    Thus  exalted  by  pride  and 
passion,  and  emboldened  by  the  Papal  support,  he  pro- 
ceeded solemnly  to  excommunicate  all  his  personal  ene- 
mies, and  all  who  should  maintain  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  ;  he  laid  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  which  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
England,  under  an  Interdict;  and  while  his  Sovereign 
alone  was  still  excepted  from  his  anathemas,  Henry  was 
admonished  that  even  this  forbearance  might  have  its 
lerm.t 

But  the  vigour  of  the  King's  measures  intimidated  Renewal 
the  English  Clergy  from  observing  the  Interdict;  and  hortiUtisa 
the  more  cautious  temper  of  the  Pope  prohibited  Becket  b«t*eenhin» 
from  proceeding  to  the  last  extremity.    The  danger  to  5jS 
Henry  of  a  revolt  in  his  Continental  States  would  have  Franca, 
been  less  easily  surmounted,  if  the  French  King  had 
been  a  Prince  of  more  skilful  and  energetic  character. 
But  although  Louis  was  not  averse  from  using  every 
weapon  to  harass  so  obnoxious  a  rival,  he  wanted  per- 
severance and  talent  to  improve  the  occasion  ;  and  after 
some  years  of  irritating  but  desultory  hostility,  Henry 
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bad  lh«  address  to  lure  him  into  a  Peace  by  the  offer  of 
an  advantageous  Family  alliance.  By  this  Treaty,  the 
English  Monarch  agreed  to  cede  Aquitaiuc  fully  to  his 
second  son  Richard,  in  order  that,  espousing  a  daughter 
of  Louis,  the  young  Prince  should  hold  that  great  Fief 
immediately  from  his  father-in-law.  Henry  flattered 
Louis  still  more,  by  proposing  to  make  him  the  umpire 
of  his  quarrel  with  Becket ;  and  several  conferences  were 
MontmTraa.  accordingly  held  upon  the  subject  between  the  two 
A.  d.  Monarchs  and  the  exiled  Primate.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
1169.  casions.  Henry,  with  the  appearance  at  least  of  great 
moderation,  declared  thut  he  would  be  satisfied  if  Flccket 
would  so  behave  towards  him,  as  the  holiest  of  the  Pri- 
mate's predecessors  had  done  to  the  meanest  of  his. 
But  Hecket  insolently  or  prudently  evaded  a  proffer,  of 
which  either  his  pride  could  ill  digest  the  qualification, 
or  his  acuteness  foresaw  the  insecurity.* 

At  length,  however,  the  uneasiness  of  Henry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  probably  the  discovery  of  Becket  on  the 
t^Btdut  ot,,er- t,,at  ,us  protectors,  the  King  of  Fnwice  and  the 
'  Pope,  were  becoming  equally  weary  of  his  quarrel,  dis- 
posed both  parties  to  an  accommodation.  But  when  the 
articles  of  a  mutual  compromise  had  been  adjusted,  the 
reconciliation  was  still  for  some  time  delayed,  because 
Henry  objected  to  afford  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  by 
giving  the  Primate  the  customary  kiss  of  peace.  This 
he  obstinately  withheld  on  the  excuse  of  a  vow  by 
which  he  had  rashly  bound  himself  in  his  anger;  and 
the  growth  of  Beeket's  distrust  was  naturally  measured 
by  the  pertinacity  of  Henrv's  refusal.  Such  conduct 
in  the  King  has  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  dis- 
simulation by  some  Writers,  who  have  overlooked  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  the  very  avowal  of  a  scruple 
must  defeat  any  purpose  of  duplicity  :  but  the  circum- 
stance is  worthy  of  remark  only  as  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached,  by  the  gross  superstition  of  the  Age, 
to  a  mere  quibble  of  conscience.  For,  if  sincere,  Henry 
was  contented  to  break  the  spirit,  as  long  as  he  adhered 
to  the  letter  of  his  vow:  if  otherwise,  it  was  believed 
that  he  might  more  safely  break  his  Moral  faith  and 
Kingly  honour,  than  violate  nn  oath  of  implacable  resent- 
ment. But  this  difficulty,  like  the  more  materiul  sub- 
jects of  dispute,  was  finally  waved.  It  was  agreed 
tacitly  to  abandon  all  reference  to  the  original  grounds 
of  the  quarrel.  No  recognition  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  or  other  submission,  was  required  from 
Becket ;  and  the  Primate,  upon  restoration  to  his  Archi- 
episcopal  office  and  revenues,  promised  to  serve  the 
who  returns  jjj|J5f  wjt|,  a|]  i,onour  am|  fjijtbfilllicss.  Upon  this  coin- 
to  ftngiand.  promise  Becket  Klurne&  (o  Englaud,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  Sect 

The  first  measure  of  the  Primate  on  his  landing  is 
confessed,  even  by  his  advocates,  to  have  been  rash  and 
intemperate. {  Henry,  according  to  the  practice  of  that 
Age,  had  desired  to  sec  his  eldest  son  crowned  during 
his  own  life-time  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  having 
accordingly  performed  the  ceremony,  at  which  it  was 
considered  the  right  of  the  Primate  alone  to  officiate,  the 
Pope  had,  at  Bcckct's  instigation  before  the  late  com- 
promise, issued  Decrees  of  Spiritual  censure  against  the 
usurping  Prelate  and  his  assistants,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don and  Salisbury.    These  Instruments  having  been 
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originally  intrusted  to  Becket,  he  no  sooner  armed 
in  England  than  he  caused  tbem  to  be  publicly  served 
upon  the  three  Prelates.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  pro- 
voked to  this  insult  by  intelligence  that  the  Bishops, 
who  knew  that  he  carried  the  papers  with  him,  desi$ued 
to  have  seized  them  ou  his  landing:  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Papal  censures  was 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  at  least  of  the  recent  Treaty. 
He  shortly  followed  up  this  act  of  hostility  by  soother, 
which  still  more  plainly  showed  how  little  he  was  dis- 
posed to  bur)'  in  oblivion  the  ofTenccs  which  had  bees 
committed  against  him  by  his  enemies:  for,  from  the 
pulpit  of  his  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  he  pnxet  W 
pubiicly  to  excommunicate  two  of  the  King's  servants, 
Ranulf  and  Robert  de  Broc,  for  oppressing  his  Clergy 
by  their  master's  command  before  the  accommodation. 
When  the  first  uews  of  these  outrageous  aggressions 
reached  Henry  in  Normandy,  he  resolved  to  encounter 
them  by  some  legal  proceedings  against  the  Pritrole: 
but  reiterated  complaints  from  his  servauts,  of  the  course 
which  the  vindictive  Prelate  continued  to  pursue,  it 
length  provoked  the  passionate  and  fatal  exdamslioi, 
that  "  of  ail  the  cowurds  who  ale  his  bread,  there  wis 
none  to  rid  him  of  a  turbulent  Priest,"* 

This  inconsiderate  burst  of  fury  was  interpreted  t»  luinJsv 
literally  by  four  Knights  of  distinguished  rank  in  tie***** 
Royal  Household,  William  dc  Tracy,  Richard  Brilo, 
Hugh  de  Morcville,  and  Reginald  Fitr-Urse,  who  im- 
mediately binding  themselves  mutually  by  oath  to 
avenge  the  King's  quarrel,  quitted  the  Court  in  Nor 
mandy,  and  repaired  to  Canterbury.  On  their  arnral 
in  that  City,  they  rudely  thrust  themselves  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Primate;  and  imperiously  desired  htm  to 
retract  his  late  measures.  The  dauntless  spirit  uf 
Becket  rose  with  the  very  imminence  of  his  personal 
danger;  and  he  scarcely  condescended  to  male  any 
other  reply  than  an  indignant  rebuke  at  the  intrusion. 
Contenting  themselves  for  the  moment  with  memoes 
sufficiently  intelligible,  the  four  Knights  withdrew;  anil 
their  intended  victim  might  either  have  securely 
guarded  his  person,  or  retired  again  from  his  See.  B*.t 
he  magnanimously  spurned  every  counsel  of  precau- 
tion ;  rejected  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  vespers  at  the  Cathedral;  and  errs 
refused  to  allow  the  doors  of  the  Church  to  be  cSosed. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  Choir,  when  the  fooi 
Knights,  with  twelve  attendants  all  in  complete  armour, 
burst  with  druwn  swords  into  the  Cathedral.  To  their 
loud  demand,  "Where  is  the  traitor?  where  b  the 
Archbishop?"  he  calmly  replied,  "  Here  am  I,  th* 
Archbishop,  but  no  traitor."  They  told  him  he  roust 
instantly  absolve  the  suspended  Bishops  :  he  answered 
that  he  would  not  uutil  they  offered  satisfaction.  To 
one  of  the  Knights,  whose  patron  he  had  formerly  been, 
he  observed,  "  Thee  I  have  rendered  many  serrkrs : 
what  wouldst  thou  with  me?"  The  only  reply  was1" 
attempt  to  grasp  his  person  as  a  prisoner:  when,  m» 
momentary  ebullition  of  passion  at  the  insult,  he  stild 
the  ossailunl  by  tile  gorget,  and  violently  threw  him  off 
to  some  distance.  Then,  as  suddenly  recovering  bis 
self-possession,  be  exclaimed  that  he  was  read)  tori* 
iu  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  defence  of  his  Church; 
and  bowing  his  head,  he  unresistingly  awaitH  1  , 
repeated  blows  of  his  assassins.    The  first  strobe-  ^r. 
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already  aimed  at  lu'm,  having  been  partially  warded  off 
'  by  the  only  faithful  attendant  who  had  not  fled,  and 
whose  arm  it  broke,  had  wounded  him  but  slightly ; 
but  the  second  brought  him  to  the  earth  ;  and  the  third 
clave  his  skull  and  laid  him  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  St. 
Bcnet's  Allur.    (lis  murderers  desisted  not,  until  (hey 
had  literally  strewed  the  pavement  with  his  brains.* 
The  news  of  this  sacrilegious  and  shocking  tragedy 
'  was  received  with  universal  execration.     Among  the 
Clergy  throughout  Europe,  it  excited  all  the  indignation 
which  was  due  to  the  late  of  a  man,  who  having  been 
the  most  distinguished  champion  of  their  Order,  was 
not  unjustly  deemed  a  martyr  to  their  rights.    By  the 
superstitious  Laity,  the  scene  of  its  perpetration,  and  the 
sacred  rank  of  the  sufferer,  were  regarded  as  fearful 
aggravations  of  a  crime,  the  real  atrocity  of  which, 
divested  of  these  circumstances,  would  probably  have 
produced  far  less  sensation.     The  catastrophe  alto- 
gether had  the  effect  of  incapacitating  men's  minds  for 
any  calm  retrospect  to  the  original  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  and  the  murdered  Primate ;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  was  completed  in  the  one  on- 
mingled  feeling  of  Religious  horror,  which  superseded  all 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Ecclesiastical 
encroachments.    Henceforth,  the  King  of  England,  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  sup|Hirt  of  Princes  and  Nobles 
who  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  repressing 
the  growth  of  Ecclesiastical  usurpation,  might  expect  to 
find  the  strongest   sympathies  of  mankind  enlisted 
ngainst  a  cause,  which  his  partisans  had  stained  with  so 
foul  a  murder.    Henry  was  too  quick-sighted  not  to 
perceive  his  danger,  and  too  sagacious  not  to  discover 
the  only  expedient  for  averting  the  storm  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  him  with  destruction.  He  showed — 
and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity — 
the  deepest  grief  at  the  catastrophe;  and  immediately 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Pope  to  assert  his  own 
innocence  of  any  participation  in  the  deed,  and  to  depre- 
cate the  vengeance  of  the  Church  against  himtelf  for  the 
guilt  of  his  servants.    At  the  same  time  he  confessed 
and  deplored  the  unintentional  encouragement,  which 
he  was  sensible  that  his  rash  ebullition  of  anger  had 
given  to  the  assassins ;  and  he  declared  that,  on  such 
account  only,  as  a  self-imposed  penance  for  the  intem- 
perate language  which  had  tended  to  the  fatal  result,  he 
would  submit  to  purge  himself  by  oath]  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  desired  or  designed  the  murder  of  the 
Primate. 

The  Pope,  who  saw  that  more  was  to  be  gained  for 
the  cause  of  Ecclesiastical  supremacy  by  accepting  his 
apologies  than  by  pushing  matters  to  extremity  against 
him,  improved  the  victory  of  the  Church  to  the  greatest 
ndvantage,  while  he  affected  to  use  it  with  moderation. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  ttith  excommunicating 
in  general  terms  the  murderers  of  Bccket  and  nil  their 
abettors. t    He  received  by  his  Legates  the  solemn  and 

•  Stephan.  p.  77— 85.  Gcrras.  p.  1414— 1417.  Mutt.  Paris, 
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f  The  fate  of  the  assa*»ins  of  Bvckut  m  curious.  They  had  at 
first  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Knaresborcugh  in  Yorkshire,  which  be- 
longed to  Hugh  do  Moreville,  one  of  their  number :  tsit  the  King, 
though  he  abstained  from  punishing  by  the  secular  law  the  leal  for 
his  service  which  had  fatally  prompted  them,  was  compelled,  lost 
ha  should  appear  to  countenance  their  crime,  to  abandon  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.  To  obtain  relief  from  the  Pupal  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  they  then  made  a  penitential  journey  to 
Rome,  whence  the  Hope  ordered  them  to  proceed,  in  expiation 
of  their  guilt,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem :  where  some,  or  ull,  of 
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public  purgation  of  the  King,  from  whom,  as  the  price  England, 
of  reconciliation,  oaths  were  al  the  same  time  extorted : 
that  he  would  render  due  obedience  to  Alexander  III.  as 
the  true  Pope;  restore  the  possessions  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury  ;  abstain  from  enforcing  any  customs  which 
had  not  been  introduced  before  hir  Reign,  or  from  pre- 
venting appeals  lo  the  Holy  See,  in  Ecclesiastical 
affairs;  and  assume  the  Cross  against  the  Infidels,  if 
called  upon,  lor  three  years.  Upon  these  conditions, 
absolution  was  finally  granted  to  Henry  ;  and  a  ter- 
mination was  put  to  a  contest  which  had  disturbed 
several  years  of  his  Reign,  and  latterly  forehoded  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  his  life  and  fortunes.* 
The  clause  by  which  he  might  seem  to  abandon  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  far  too  loosely  worded  to 
convey  any  definite  meaning;  and  the  King,  on  his 
side,  was  probably,  by  this  time,  but  too  happy  to  close 
his  struggle  with  the  Church  by  an  accommodation 
which,  if  it  formally  confirmed  the  Ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities of  preceding  Reigns,  left  him  at  liberty  in  detail  to 
contract  their  extent  by  disputing  their  prescription. 

While  his  negotiations  with  the  Pupal  Sec  were  yet  Ihelakd 
pending,  and  probably  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  he  was  personally  pi  need 
by  remaining  in  his  Continental  dominions,  Henry  had 
undertaken  an  enterprise,  which  was  destined  to  prove 
the  most  memorable  of  his  Reign.  This  was  the  con- 
quest, or  raiheran  assumption  of  the  paramount  Sove- 
reignty, of  Ireland.  It  has  been  usual  to  introduce  the 
details  of  that  event  by  a  long  reference  to  the  previous 
condition  of  the  Island:  but  the  early  History  of  the 
Irish,  like  that  of  every  People  in  a  similar  state  of 
utter  barbarism,  is  obscure  and  fabulous  ;  their  poli- 
tical Annals  if  the  term  may  be  used,  present  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  genuineness  of  such  records  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  a  confused  series  of  savage  wars  and  petty 
revolutions ;  and  the  establishment  and  fate  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  Island,  which  was  very  early 
founded, — the  only  part  of  its  primitive  History  which 
may  claim  any  real  interest, — belongs  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Division  of  our  subject.  It  may,  therefore,  in  this 
place,  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Irish  People  were  evi- 
dently of  the  great  Keltic  race,  witli  an  admixture  of 
colonies  of  Northmen,  who  had  occupied  parts  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  built  several  places  of  trade  ;t  that  the 
state  of  Society  among  the  native  Tribes  was  pastoral, 
predatory,  and  warlike  ;  and  that  they  were  governed 
by  a  number  of  petty  Chieftains,  more  or  less  subject  to 
five  Kings  of  as  many  Provinces  :  Con  naught,  Leinster, 
Ulster,  and  Tuamond  and  Desmond,  or  North  and  South 
Munsler.  But  it  may  be  discerned  that,  amidst  the  in- 
cessant vicissitudes  of  barbarian  strife,  a  kind  of  para- 
mount authority  over  the  whole  Island  was  usually  con- 
ceded to  the  most  powerful  of  these  Provincial  Sove- 
reigns ;  and  this  supremacy,  at  the  epoch  before  us,  was 
claimed  by  the  O'Connors,  Kings  of  Connaught.} 

them  died  and  were  buried  before  the  Gate  of  the  Temple.  Gul. 
Neubrig.  lib.  u.  p.  25. 

•  G.-rviu  p.  141 7— 1 422.  Epul.  Si.  Thorn,  lib.  v.  84,  83.  83,  89. 
Iloveden,  p.  526—529. 

t  O'Conor,  Prvlrgnm.  &e.  oh  inil.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Northmen,  who,  from  the  rpiarler  whence  they  came,  were  hero 
called  Oilmen,  or  fins/men,  and  who  at  first  ravaged  Ireland  wilh 
their  usual  fury,  no  sooner  became  comparatively  civilised,  built 
towns,  anil  settled  permanently  on  the  Coast,  than  they  were  attacked 
in  turn  and  oppreraed  by  the  wilder  natives.  Giraldus  CamUensis, 
p.  760. 

%  O'Conar,  /Vo/ryswi.  lib.  vii.  lib.  ix.    Giraldus,  p.  739. 
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Both  the  Conqueror  of  England  and  bis  sons  appear 
to  have  entertained  some  projects  for  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland;  from  which  probably  they  were  ouly  diverted 
by  the  distractions  of  their  own  unquiet  Reigns.  But 
Henry  II.,  even  from  the  first  year  after  his  accession  to 
the  English  Crown,  had  evidently  formed  more  serious 
intentions  of  prosecuting  the  same  design  :  for  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  his  Reign  was  to  solicit  and  obtain 
from  Pope  Adrian  III.  a  formal  sanction  for  assuming 
the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  disputed  whe- 
ther this  suit  was  in  submission  to  the  right  already 
claimed  by  the  Pontiffs  to  dispose  of  the  temporal  King- 
doms of  the  Earth  ;  or  merely  intended  to  propitiate  the 
Papal  support  by  the  prospect  of  extending  the  Spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  See  to  an  Island,  by  the 
Clergy  of  which  the  authority  of  the  Popes  had  been 
very  faintly,  if  at  all,  recognised.  But  it  was  natural 
that  Adrian  should  in  any  case  construe  the  application 
in  the  sense  most  agreeable  to  the  Papal  pretensions ; 
and  be  issued  a  Bull  accordingly,  by  which  he  granted 
the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Henry  and  his  heirs." 
The  King,  however,  found  his  Barons,  whom  he  soon 
bled  in  a  great  Council  to  deliberate  on  the 
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from  its  prosecution  ;t  and  engaging 
in  other  designs  on  the  Continent,  he  forgot  or  suspended 
his  first  scheme  for  many  years:  until,  while  he  was 
residing  in  Aquitaine  in  the  height  of  his  dispute  with 
Ikcket,  his  ambition  was  tempted  by  the  appearance  at 
his  Court  of  one  of  the  Irish  Princes. 

This  was  Derrnot,  King  of  Leinster,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  feud  which  he  had  originally  excited  by 
carrying  off  the  wife  of  O'lluarc,  Chieftain  of  Leitrim, 
had,  after  some  changes  of  fortune,  been  finally  expelled 
from  his  dominions  by  Roderic  O'Connor  of  Con- 
naught,  the  King-paramount  and  supporter  of  ORuarc. 
Derrnot,  to  secure  the  powerful  protection  of  Henry,  now 
came  personally  to  do  homage  to  him,  and  upon  these 
terms  obtained  his  consent  to  levy  a  force  of  English 
adventurers  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  With  this 
Royal  sanction,  he  (bund  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  two 
Knights,  Robert  FiU-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald,  all  three  men  of  broken  fortunes,  to  engage  in 
his  service.  They  successively  enlisted  and  carried  over 
small  Bodies  of  troops  to  join  the  exiled  Prince,  who  had 
secretly  preceded  them  to  Ireland ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
their  mailed  cavalry  and  archers,  who  easily  prevailed 
over  the  brave  but  liaW-nrmed  and  undisciplined  natives, 
Derrnot  was  not  only  restored  to  his  dominion!*,  but 
gained  many  victories  over  his  enemies.  Wexford, 
Waterford,  and  Dublin  rapidly  fell  by  storm  before  the 
English  auxiliaries ;  and  in  attempting  to  expel  the 
invaders,  Asculf,  the  Northman  Chieftain  of  Dublin, 
the  King-paramount  O'Connor,  and  his  dependent 
O'Ruarc,  were  severally  defeated  with  fatal  slaughter. 
Meanwhile  Derrnot,  who  had  begun  to  aspire  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  whole  Island,  died  in  the  midst  of 
these  conquests ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
espoused  his  daughter  Eva,  with  the  promise  of  suc- 
ceeding him,  immediately  assumed  the  Royal  au- 
thority 4 

But  the  fortunate  adventurer  had  soon  reason  for 
alarm  at  the  jealousy  which  was  excited  by  his  enter- 


•  Giraidus,  p.  787.  I.rgrt  Sax.  (osW  VYtUum)  p.  319. 
f  Ckrcm.  N«ma».  p.  990. 
t  Uinnldus,  p.  760—775. 
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discrraee  before  these  transactions. 
Henry  was  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the  politic  sub- 
mission of  the  Earl :  who,  returning  to  England  to 
meet  the  King,  nssured  him  that  he  had  effected  his  con- 
quests only  for  his  liege  lord ;  and  immediately  sm- 
rendering  Dublin  and  the  other  captured  Cities  to  his 
disposal,  did  homage  for  the  rest  of  his  Irish  posses- 
sions, as  a  Vassal  in  chief  of  the  English  Crown.  Henry,  * 
at  the  moment  glad  to  evade  the  expected  visit  of  the  JJJJ^ 
Papal  Legates,  hastily  assembled  a  large  fleet  sad 
numerous  land  force  at  Milford  Haven :  whence  (in- 
barking  for  Ireland,  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  his 
train,  he  landed  at  Waterford ;  marched  to  Dublin ; 
received  the  submission  of  most  of  the  native  Princes, 
who  were  overawed  by  the  splendour  of  his  Royal  pro- 
gress and  the  imposing  array  of  his  troops;  and  he* a*!«Mal 
fore  his  departure,  though  he  added  nothing  to  the  con-  JjP* 
quests  of  Strongbow,  extended  his  real  or  nominal 
supremacy  over  four  out  of  the  five  Provinces  of  the 
Island.*  A  few  years  afterwards,  having  obtained  t 
Papal  Bull  authorizing  him  to  erect  his  conquests  into  t 
great  Fief  of  the  English  Crown  in  favour  of  one  of  Ms 
sons,  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  youngest.  Prince  John ; 
and  sent  him  over  to  assume  the  government  with  'he 
title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  and  a  numerous  force.  But  roch 
were  the  disorders  caused  by  the  dissensions  of  the  English 
adventurers  under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  youthful  Prince, 
that  his  father  wns  compelled  within  a  few  months  to 
recall  him,  and  to  appoint  in  his  room  Hugh  de  Lsey.s 
Nobleman  of  courage  and  ability,  as  Lord  Deputy:— a 
title  nnder  which  the  government  long  continued  to  be 
administered  by  on  English  officer.  But  the  effective 
authority  of  the  Lord  Deputy  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  English  conquests,  which,  during  the  Ait 
before  us,  comprehended  little  more  than  the  Eastern 
coast,  with  a  connecting  chain  of  fortresses  from  Down- 
patrick  to  Cork;  the  intruders  were  engaged  with  virions 
fortune  in  perpetual  hostilities  against  the  native  Princes; 
and  so  obstinate  was  the  resistance  of  a  gallant  though 
uncivilized  and  divided  People, — so  slow,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  arts  and  arm*, 
the  progress  of  permanent  conquest, — that  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  Ireland  was  scarcely  effected  at  the  distance 
of  four  Centuries  from  the  original  settlementt 

The  paramount  Sovereignty  of  Ireland,  therefore,  srss  P^'' 
long  a  barren  honour  of  the  English  Crown.   Bot  as  ~ 
an  undue  importance  was  at  first  attached  to  its  acqest-  ^u 
sition,  it  conferred  a  momentary  splendour  on  the  Reign 
in  which  it  was  effected,  and  dazzled  the  Age  with  the 
semblance  of  a  glorious  conquest.    In  this  respect,  the 
enterprise  was  eminently  serviceable  to  Henry.  For 
having  thus  easily  enhanced  the  fame  of  his  policy  and 
arms,  being  now  freed  from  the  disquietude  of  his  '<"*? 
stniggle  with  Becket,  and  relieved  by  his  reconcilhuioa 
with  the  Papal  See  from  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  the  murder  of  that  Prelate  had  threatened,  he 
seemed  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  fortune  and 
greatness.    He  had,  in  fact,  become  the  most  sucv«*ful 
and  powerful  Prince  in  Europe  ;  and  as  such  was-tqiw-ly 
respected  and  feared  by  his  contemporaries,    B»t  he 
was  destined,  among  a  thousand  other  examples  of 
ally,  to  prove  and  to  feel  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur; 
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and  from  the  very  Mason  at  which  he  had  gathered  the 
full  harvest  of  ambition,  the  declining  years  of  his  exist- 
ence began  to  be  harassed  by  machinations  of  foreign 
hostility,  and  by  the  more  cruel  persecution  of  filial  in- 
gratitude. The  natural  jealousy  with  which  the  prr- 
pondcrance  of  his  vast  possessions,  and  his  personal 
talents  and  prosperity,  were  regarded  by  other  Princes, 
caused  an  extensive  confederacy  to  be  organized  ngainst 
feder'acy  n'm>  w"n  closer  concert  and  greater  secrecy  than  was 
insthim.  usual  in  the  loose  combinations  of  that  rude  state  of 
a.  d.  political  society.  The  French  Monarch  was  the  prin- 
.173.  cipal  mover  of  the  plot;  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  William  the  Lion,  was  engaged,  partly  through 
alarm  at  the  increasing  power  of  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour, partly  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  Northumbria  for 
his  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  Bou- 
logne, and  Blois  were  tempted  by  similar  views,  the 
first  of  receiving  the  County  of  Kent,  and  the  two  latter 
of  dismembering  the  Continental  Provinces  of  a  common 
enemy.* 

ellion  of  But  the  confederates  relied  less  on  their  own  united 
•on*!  arms,  than  on  their  success  in  dividing  the  power  and 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  English  King,  by  the  agency 
of  the  unnatural  foes  whom  they  stirred  up  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family.  Whatever  political  motives  had 
mingled  with  his  parental  affection,  Henry  had  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  his  children  by  the  splendid  establish- 
ments which  he  had  fondly  prepared  fur  them  even 
during  his  own  life.  Henry  Courtmantel,  the  eldest, 
he  had  caused  to  be  crowned  as  his  successor  to  the 
English  throne  ;  Richard,  Ihe  second,  he  had  invested 
with  ihe  great  Fief  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  for  Geoffrey,  the 
thin!,  he  had  secured  the  Duchy  of  Bretany  by  betroth- 
ing him  to  his  Ward  Constance,  the  heiress  of  that  Pro- 
vince, t  The  first  practices  of  the  French  Monarch  were 
tried  upon  Courtmantel,  as  his  son-in-law  ;  and  the 
young  Prince  was  easily  instigated,  first,  to  demand 
from  his  father  the  complete  possession  either  of  Nor- 
mandy or  of  England  for  enabling  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  nominal  Crown,  and  on  meeting  with  a 
refusal,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  confede- 
rates. But  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Henry  was  his  own 
Queen  Eleanor,  whose  affections  he  had  long  alienated 
by  his  numerous  infidelities  ;f  and  who  had  learned  to 


*  Gerras.  p.  1424.    Hoveden,  p.  Ufa 

t  The  Family  alliance  which  lbs  policy  of  Henry  had  led  him  to 
contract  with  the  King  of  France,  produced  no  other  fruit*  than  dis- 
sension and  misery  :  but  he  concluded  a  marriage  for  Maud,  one  of 
hit  daughters,  which,  though  probably  let*  regarded  at  the  time 
and  not  unclouded  with  viciftsirudee,  wa*  endowed  with  more  auspi- 
cioui  fortune,  in  commingling  the  blood  of  the  Flanlagencta  and 
Guelphs.  To  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  chief  of  the 
latter  House,  which  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  its  original  pride 
end  power,  the  Princcti  Maud  wits  mnrrled  in  the  year  II 65  ;  and, 
by  a  lingular  chance.  Ihe  Duke,  in  his  subsequent  reverses,  twice 
found  an  asylum  in  a  Countrv,  over  which  hi>  ponterity  by  Maud,  after 
an  interval  of  above  five  Centuries  of  comparative  otiscurity,  were 
fate!  to  reign  with  glory  and  happiness.  It  i»  from  William,  the 
fourth  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  whom  Maud  bore  to  him  during  his 
exile  in  England,  that  the  present  Royal  family  of  Great  Britain 
deduces  the  right  line  of  its  illustrious  descent. 

J  The  moat  celebrated  among  the  rivals  who  are  supposed  to 
have  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Eleanor,  was  Rosamond,  daughter  of 
Lord  Clifford,  the  "  Fair  Rosamond"  of  out  Romances,  by  whom 
the  King  had  two  natural  sons.  But  the  tale  of  the  deadly  revenge 
of  Eleanor,  and  the  tragical  fata  of  her  victim,  appears  to  be  wholly 
fabulous  ;  and  it  may  be  learned  from  Heveden,  (p  712.)  thai  Rosa- 
mond died  peaceably  in  the  Convent  of  Godstow,  whither  she  had 
retired  to  expiate,  by  the  penances  of  her  latter  years,  the  errors  of 
her  youth.    The  King,  says  the  Chronicler,  was  kind  for  her  sake 
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regard  him  with  all  the  hatred,  which  the  sense  of  injury 
could  inspire  in  a  passionate  and  unprincipled  woman. 
She  it  was,  who  not  only  encouraged  the  rebellion  of 
her  eldest  son,  but  induced  his  two  younger  brothers, 
Richard  and  Geoffrey,  (hen  mere  boys,  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  herself  fled  from  her  husband's  Court.* 

Henry  was  more  heart-stricken  by  this  unnatural 
combination  against  him  in  his  own  House,  than  appalled 
by  the  formidable  array  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  ene-  r^Saooi'of 
mies.  On  his  very  Vussals  he  could  place  no  depend-  Henry, 
once  :  for  they  had  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
by  his  wife  and  children.  But  with  the  courage  and  ac- 
tivity which  always  distinguished  him,  he  immediately  by 
his  gold  levied  a  great  army  of  the  Flemish  mercenaries, 
or  Brabancons.  and  soon  made  head  against  all  his  Con- 
tinental opponents.  The  person  of  Eleanor,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities ;  his  rebellious  children  were  thus  deprived  of  her 
evil  counsels ;  and  he  detained  her  in  captivity,  with  one 
short  interval,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  With- 
out any  single  action  of  importance,  his  forces  were 
even' where  victorious  in  the  Continental  war:  but  in 
England  the  confederates  had  succeeoed  in  throwing  the 
whole  Kingdom  into  confusion;  and  while  malecontent 
Barons  appeared  in  arms  in  every  quarter  upon  pretence 
of  supporting  the  cause  of  Henry  Courtmantel,  that 
young  Prince  himself  was  preparing  an  invasion  from 
the  French  ports;  and  (he  Scottish  King  had  poured 
his  barbarous  forces  info  the  Northern  Counties. t 

On  the  report  of  these  complicated  dangers,  Henry  nif  pil- 
flew  from  Normandy  to  England;  and  his  presence  grimageto 
alone  sufficed  to  overawe  the  rebels  and  paralyze  the  JSmJSKj 
designs  of  the  invaders.  The  first  act  of  the  King  after  A  D 
landing  at  Southampton  may  be  received  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  degree,  to  which  the  strongest  minds  of  that 
Age  were  the  slaves  of  a  grovelling  superstition.  Instead 
of  attributing  (he  ingratitude  of  his  children  to  his  own 
false  indulgence  and  crooked  policies,  or  the  hostility  of 
his  revengeful  Queen  to  the  provocation  of  his  dissolute 
life;  ins(ead  of  seeking  in  his  own  ambition  and  mis- 
conduct for  the  seeds  of  all  the  retributive  evil  which 
had  fallen  upon  him;  he  imagined  that  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  had  been  kindled  by  an  involuntary  offence. 
He  believed  that  his  misfortunes  were  judgments  of 
God  against  him  for  the  rash  exclamation  by  which  he 
had  unconsciously  instigated  the  murderers  of  Becket 
To  expiate  this  guilt,  he  hastened  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  lomb  of  (he  Archbishop,  whom  the  Pope  had 
lately  canonized  ;  and  the  greatest  Sovereign  of  Europe, 
baretboted  and  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  before  the 
shrine  of  his  ancient  enemy,  after  publicly  and  solemnly 
appealing  to  Heaven  that  he  was  innocent  of  having 
designed  the  murder  of  the  Saint,  implored  pardon  for 
his  unintentional  fault,  and  submitted  his  naked  back  to 
be  scourged  by  the  Monks  of  Canterbury.  At  the  con- 
to  the  Nuns  of  Godstow,  who  buried  her  in  their  choir  ;  and  be'sent 
them  a  silken  pall  to  hang  over  her  lomb,  aa  well  as  costly  lamps  to 
illuminate  it.  But  it  seems  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  scan- 
dalized by  these  honours  to  the  memory  of  one  "  ae  frail  as  beau- 
teous and  obliged  the  Nuns  to  exhume  her  body  and  cast  it  into 
the  common  cemetery,  telling  them  that  the  mistress  of  a  King  was 
no  better  than  the  mistress  of  a  humbler  man  :  which  indeed  was 
true,  though  the  justice  of  the  sentiment  will  hardly  excuse  the  inde- 
cent and  uncharitable  insult  against  the  mortal  remains  of  the  (air 
penitent,  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

*  Hoveden,  p.  636.   Neubrig.  lib.  H.  p.  27 

f  Gervaa  p.  1424.    Hoveden,  p.  530—538.    Neubrig.  lib.  it, 
p.  28— 33. 
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elusion  of  this  edifying*  scene  of  Royal  degradation, 
which  the  Clergy  were  careful  to  improve  by  a  Sermon 
to  the  congregation  assembled  in  the  Cathedral,  Henry 
resumed  the  more  dignified  courage  and  bearing  of  his 
natural  character,  and  prepared  to  encounter  every 
peril  with  his  usual  promptness  uud  energy.t 

The  capture  of  his  dangerous  enemy,  the  King  of 
Capture  of  Scots,  who  had  already  commenced  his  invasion  and 
thvKkgof  was  *»rpri»ed  by  Ralph  dc  Granville,  while  tilting  with 
a  few  Knights  under  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  was  the 
first  auspicious  event  which  raised  the  hopes  of  Henry  ; 
and  the  alleged  coincidence;  of  this  success  with  the 
late  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  failed  not  to  confirm  the 
superstitious  confidence  of  the  Knglish  Monarch  and  his 
party,  that  his  atonement  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Jkcket  had  been  accepted  by  Heaven.  Perhaps  this 
belief  was  as  serviceable  to  the  King,  as  the  Clergy  of 
Canterbury  found  it  conducive  to  the  reputation  of  their 
Saint,  for  from  the  same  period  the  forces  of  his  enemies 
melted  away  in  every  direction.  The  Scotch  army  on 
learning  the  captivity  of  their  Sovereign  immediately 
dispersed ;  the  rebel  English  Karons  laid  down  their 
arms  and  submitted  to  the  Royal  clemency;  and  Henry 
was  enabled  to  despatch  into  Normandy  the  levies  which 
he  had  collected  to  repel  the  threatened  decent  of  his 
own  son  from  Frauce.  The  war  which  was  thus  diverted 
anew  into  his  Continental  Stairs  produced  no  *i<rnul 
event;  and  both  Louis  MI.  of  France  and  Henry,  as 
they  now  found  themselves  advancing  in  year*,  having 
become  sincerely  desirous  of  a  pacification,  the  Peace  of 
Moutlouis,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  related  the  cir- 
cumstances^ was  concluded  without  difficulty.  The 
Kiug  of  Scots  was  the  chief  sufferer  by  the  war :  for  he 
was  compelled  to  purchase  his  release  by  the  humilia- 
tion, not  only  of  renewing  in  his  own  person  the  homage 
which  he  had  formerly  paid  to  the  English  Crown, 
but  also  of  summoning  his  Vassals  to  swear  fealty  to 
Henry  as  their  lord  paramount,  and  of  surrendering 
several  Castles  and  hostages  as  pledges  of  his  good  faith. j| 
After  this  pacification,  Henry  was  at  length  permitted 
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in-iaquU*  for  somc  JCttrB  lo  CDj°y  an  unusual  interval  of  repose.^ 
But  as  his  sons  grew  up  iuto  full  manhood,  they  disco- 

*  The  reader  may  find  all  it«  particular*  related  with  singular 
complacency  and  dramatic  skill  by  the  Human  Calhulic  Ilutiirian 
of  England.  Lingard,  liutorg  */  E^hmd,  vol.  it  p.  388— Z93. 
+  Oma.  |i.  14^7.  Hovcdcn,  p.  533,  539.  Neubrig.  lib.  ii.  r>.  35. 
I  Dr.  Lingard  rebukes  Lord  Hailcs  fur  denying  that  the  King  of 
Scuts' capture  touk  place  "on  the  very  morning  on  which  Henry 
aio«e  rrpcntnnt  and  reconcile*!  fn>m  the  shrine  uf  St.  Thomas."  It 
would  seem  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader  to 
point  out  the  utter  futility  of  the  whole  question,  which  turns  on  the 
tut  of  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  of  dates:  but  it  u  amusing  to 
observe  the  earnrsUeu  of  tlie  teal  which  is  employe*!  in  eJatorating 
and  maintaining  a  point  of  so  deep  concernment  to  the  honour  of  a 
Romish  .Saint. 

Vide  p.  621  of  this  volume. 

Kymer,  Fvrdrro,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  91. 
%  Jt  was  during  this  ]*riod  ol  Henry's  reign  that  Alfonso,  King 
of  Castile,  and  his  uncle.  Sanclio,  King  of  Navarre,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  tho  reputatiou  for  judicial  integrity,  which  the  firmness 
and  equity  of  his  domestic  admuiistralion  had  obtained  for  him, 
by  chousing  him  fur  their  umpire  in  a  destructive  contest  in  which 
they  had  lung  been  engaged  ;  and  the  confidence  expressed  in  his 
tmpartiJity  by  the  King  ol  Navurre  was  the  more  striking,  because 
his  rival  Alfonso  had  married  a  daughter  of  Henry.  Both  Princia 
having  agTeed  to  request  his  judgment  between  them,  swore  by  their 
Ambassadors  to  accent  and  oWrre  its  provisions ;  and  Henry 


vered  tempers  equally  incapable  of  filial  obedience  to  him,  EajM. 
or  of  fraternal  agreement  among  themselves.    Henry,  W~ 
the  eldest,  was  foremost  in  exciting  new  family  courul-  r™ 
sions  by  an   attempt  to  exact  homage  for  Aquitaiu 
from  his  next  brother,  Richard.    On  the  refusal  of 
Richard,  Henry,  in  concert  with  Geoffrey,  the  third 
brother,  invaded  that  Duchy  with  an  army  of  Brabm- 
cons ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  old  King  to  reconcile  bis 
sons  being  resented  as  injuries  by  the  two  latter,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  their  father  also.   It  would,  Sesoin. 
however,  serve  little  purpose  to  trace  the  alternations  of  J*"* 
hostility  and  agreement,  by  w  hich  these  disgraceful  fc- 
mily  feuds  were  varied.    They  were  only  suspended  for 
a  time  by  the  premature  death  of  young  Henry,  tbe 
agonized  remorse  uf  whose  last  hours  offered  but*  feeblt 
atonement  for  the  sorrows  which  his  utidutcous  life  had 
inflicted  upon  his  parent.4    Geoffrey  did  not  long  ser-  Alaw 
vive  his  elder  brother;  but  his  death  only  produced ''k^ 
new  contentions:  for  Richard,  now  become  heir  spo*-'™11 
rent  to  the  English  Crown,  and  jealous  of  his  father's 
affectiou  forJohu,  his  only  surviving  brother,  found  w 
feigned  several  pretences  for  flying  into  open  reUllksL 
The  chief  ostensible  cause  of  dispute  was  tbe  Princes 
Adelais,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France;  and  the 
same  who  formerly  when  a  child  had  been  betrothed  ti> 
Richard,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  father  :  hot 
the  King,  from  some  jealousy  of  his  son's  designs,  had 
ever  since  kept  her  immured  in  one  or  his  Castles,  aod 
now  refused  to  allow  the  nuptials  lo  be  concluded.t 
Richard  immediately  leagued  himself  with  Philippe  Ar 
sruste,  the  successor  of  Louts  VII. ;  who  bad  for 
some  yeurs  filled  the  throne  of  r  ranee,  and  who, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  Reign,  seems  V>  bate 
formed  thut  insidious  policy  of  fomenting  the  fcisilf 
discords  of  the  Plantagenels,  through  which  be  finally 
succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  tbe  greater  pwlioo 
of  their  ample  Continental  inheritance.    Aided  by  tab 
young  and  vigorous  Monarch,  Richard,  at  the  head  of 
the    malccontenl  Darons  of  Normandy,  experienced 
little  trouble  in  driving  his  father  before  him  tliroegb 
that  Duchy;  nnd  Henry,  enfeebled  by  bodily  infirmities, 
and  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  Ins 
was  glad  to  conclude  a  Peace  on  almost  any  terms  with 
his  enemies.    His  health  had  long  been  declining;  bsrt 
his  heart  was  broken  by  a  discovery  which  he  macVm 
the  course  of  his  negotiations  with  Philippe,  that  bis  fa- 
vourite son,  John,  had  basely  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.    From  that  hour  he  fell  into  a  settled  me- 
lancholy, which  was  followed  by  a  modal  fever;  andm 
a  few  days  he  breathed  his  last,  deserted  by  all  bis  family 
but  an  illegitimate  son,  at  the  Castle  of  Chioon.iwr 
Snumur.J 


(»  d.  1177}  having  summonel  a  solemn  Court  of  his  liarons  and 
Prelates,  and  taken  their  opinion  on  the  case,  pronounced  sentence, 
that  the  two  Kings  >lumld  m'ili;ully  restore  the  lands  bclorging  to 
each  other  which  they  had  seised,  and  Hut  the  King  uf  Castile 
should  satisfy  hia  uncle's  claims  by  a  pecuniary  payment.    It  ap- 


pears  Uiat  no  resistance  was  made  by  either  party  to  thtjusuaif 
tliia  award.    Itvmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  43 — 50. 

•  (irrvaa.  p.'UHt)— 1483.    Uoveden,  p.  620,  G21. 

f  There  appears  to  have  been  no  foundation  for  tlie  contemn'*1)' 
scandal,  which  attributed  Henry's  seclusion  of  Adclaia  to  »  [•uaf 
he  had  himself  conceived  for  her.    See  p.  G-4  of  this  vidua*. 

J  Gervas.p.  1545.  Iloveden,  p.  622— *54.  (Jul.  Neubri|f  Kb  » 
p,  iti.  The  leign  of  Henry  IL  presents  a  remarkable  epoch  i» 
HUtory  of  English  Law,  by  several  cliauges  and  iiupreremert 
which  tUt  Monarch  introduced  or  prosecuted  in  the  uileruai  Jaw- 
uistration  of  the  Kingdom  :  especially  by  the  regular  appomtextf  « 
itinerant  Justices ;  the  gradual  *ul»titution  of  Trial  by  Grand  A** 
for  the  Wager  or  Battle  ;  and  the  commutation  of  Feudal  ^tsrj 
service  for  a  acutage  or  pecuniary  payment-  But  the  progress  »  "** 
important  measures  may  lie  more  appropriately  traced  in  a  <u«™a 
inquiry  iuto  the  | 
of  our  Country. 
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dUtory.  On  bis  decease,  the  Crown  of  England,  with  the  pos- 
session of  all  bis  extensive  Continental  Fiefs,  was  peace- 
ably assumed  by  Richard  as  his  eldest  surviving  son. 
From  the  unfeeling  and  furious  disposition  which  that 
Prince  had  already  exhibited  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
father,  his  new  subjects  might  draw  the  most  ominous 
expectations  of  a  tyrannical  reign  ;  and  they  had  as- 
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Monarch  of  so  fiery  a  tciniieramcut,  while  all  his  im- 
pulses were  still  unbridled,  and  his  passious  unchasteiied. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  general  satisfaction  that 
men  observed,  in  his  first  acts  after  his  father's  decease, 
that  his  nature  was  not  inaccessible  to  some  compunc- 
tious emotions.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  lifeless  remains 
of  the  parent  whom  he  had  harassed  In  the  grave,  he 
burst  into  tears,  called  himself  a  parricide,  and  uttered 
many  bitter  self-reproaches.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  give  a 
signal  indication,  that  this  was  no  momentary  ebullition 
of  remorse.  For,  dismissing  from  his  service  all  the 
evil  advisers  who  had  counselled  and  encouraged  his 
rebellion,  he  replaced  them  by  those  Ministers  who  hod 
remained  faithful  to  his  father.  At  the  same  time,  as  if 
to  expiate  his  misconduct  to  one  parent  by  his  honour 
of  the  other,  he  caused  his  mother  Eleanor  to  be  imme- 
diately released  from  durance,  atid  intrusted  her  with 
the  government  of  England  until  his  own  arrival  from 
Normandy.- 

As  soon  as  he  had  settled  witl.  his  former  ally  and 
future  rival,  Philippe  Augustu  of  France,  the  ditferenecs 
between  their  two  Kingdoms  which  had  been  recently 
made  the  pretext  of  hostilities  against  his  father, 
Richard  embarked  for  Englnud,  and  celebrated  his 
Coronation  with  a  magnificence  which  has  l>ecn  deemed 
worthy  by  the  Chroniclers  of  particular  description  t 
The  ceremony  was,  bow  ever,  disturbed  by  a  transaction 
so  horrid,  as  strikingly  to  expose,  amidst  a  display  of 
Religious  solemnities  and  Royal  splendour,  tile  revolting 
superstition  and  sanguinary  barbarism  of  the  times. 
Some  wealthy  Jews  had  the  Imprudence,  despite  of  a 
Proclamation  forbidding  the  presence  of  any  of  their 
race  at  the  Coronation,  to  intrude  themselves  into  the 
Palace  with  rich  offerings  to  the  new  King:  apparently 
hoping  to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  protection  which,  in  the  late  Reign,  it  had  been  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  equitable  nets  of  Henry's 
government  to  extend  to  their  nation.  But  they  were 
no  sooner  perceived  in  the  crowd,  than  they  were  driven 
back  with  blows  and  insults  ;  the  savage  bigotry  of  the 
bystanders  was  kindled  by  the  very  sight  of  unbelievers 
so  hateful;  and  the  popular  thirst  fur  their  blood  being 
artfully  assisted  by  a  wicked  rumour,  which  it  was  the 

•  Matt  Paris,  p.  107.    Horcilra,  p.  65}. 
f  Giivas.  p.  1049.    Uovtden,  p.  01s. 


interest  of  their  numerous  debtors  to  spread,  that  the  England. 
King  had  ordered  a  massacre  of  the  whole  race,  this 
imaginary  command  w  as  too  gladly  ol>eyed.  The  houses 
of  all  the  Jews  in  London  were  attacked,  plundered, 
und  fired,  and  the  unhappy  inmates,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  were  remorselessly  s-laughtercd  or  driven  into 
the  (lames.  The  cupidity  of  the  mob  being  once  ex- 
cited, the  conflagration  and  pillage  were  extended  until 
so  many  of  the  rich  Christian  citizens  sulfered  equally 
with  the  Jews,  that  the  King  was  at  length  compelled 
to  interpose  the  Royal  authority  for  the  restoration  of 
order:  though  only  three  oi  the  ringleaders  received 
condign  punishment;  and  they  on  the  charge,  not 
of  the  murder  of  the  Jens,  but  of  having  fired  the 
houses  of  Christians.  But  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  not  coufiued  to  the  Capital ;  and  ut  York  in 
particular,  where  some  hundreds  of  them  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Castle,  a  still  more  appalling  tragedy  was 
enacted.  For  finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  defence 
of  the  place,  these  devoted  people  slew  their  w  ives  and 
children  with  their  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  power  of  their  merciless  enemies,  and 
then  finished  the  work  of  immolation  by  slabbing  each 
other.  The  few  trembling  survivors  who  had  wanted 
courage  to  share  the  general  fate,  surrendered  to  the 
mercy  of  their  persecutors,  only  to  encounter  a  more 
cruel  death.  The  real  instigation  and  object  of  these 
cruelties  are  discoverable  in  the  lact,  that  the  murderers 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Cathedral,  and  burned  all 
the  bonds  of  Christian  debtors  which  the  Jews  had  there 
deposited.* 

While  these  dreadful  scenes  disgioced  bis  Kingdom,  Prepara- 
Richard  was  eagerly  employed  in  preparal ions  for  em-  SSl^j  )o 
barking  in  the  1 1  Id  Crusade,  in  which  he  bad  engaged  ;„-„,  the 
in  concert  with  the  King  of  France.    To  regulate  the  llhlCru- 
administration  of  England  during  his  absence,  he  called  >Mk- 
a  great  Council  of  the  Realm ;   appointed  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  Justiciary,  Hugh 
I'udsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Co -Regents  in  his  absence ; 
invested  his  mother  with  an  ample  dower ;  and  impru- 
dently bestowed  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  lands  of 
the  Kingdom  on  his  worthless  brother  John.  Having 
made  these  arrangements  and  exhausted  every  tyranni- 
cal and  unbecoming  expedient  to  accumulate  a  vast 
treasure  for  the  wants  of  his  enterprise,  he  finally  sailed 
from  the  English  shores  to  join  his  Royal  confederate  U'«  hepar- 
in France.t    But  bis  departure  will  naturally  divert  25J5£" 
our  attention  to  a  new  theatre  of  action  ;  and  many  of 
the  succeeding  events  of  his  chivalrous  but  disorderly 
Reign  must  lie  related  in  the  continued  History  of  the 
Crusades. 

•  Hovedea,  p.  659.    Keubrig,  lib.  it.  p.  7—11, 
f  Mart  ParU,  p.  109.    Uuvokn,  p.  Ml 
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I.  O.N  the  death  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  the  succession 
to  both  his  English  and  Continental  dominions  was 
contested  between  Arthur,  son  of  GeotTroi  of  Bret  any, 
his  third  brother,  and  John  Lackland,  his  fourth  bro- 
ther. Not  u  doubt  coUld  exist  that  the  claim  of  the 
former  was  the  more  legitimate  of  the  two.  But  the 
youth  had  as  yet  attained  no  more  than  his  thirteenth 
year,  while  John,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  derived 
strong  support  from  his  active  and  ambitious  mother 
Eleanor,  and  advanced  a  pretended  Will  of  the  late 
King  in  his  favour.  By  rapid  movements,  tie  overran 
the  greater  part  of  Normandy,  possessed  himself  of  the 
treasures  of  that  Duchy  deposited  iu  the  Castle  of  Chinon, 
and  was  invested  with  its  Crown  and  Sword  at  Rouen, 
by  (he  hands  of  the  Archbishop.  Arthur,  with  his 
widowed  mother  Constance,  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  usurper,  sought  protection  from  Philippe  Augusle ; 
who  first  placed  IiLh  illustrious  clients  in  security  at  Paris, 
atxl  then  occupied  with  Ereuch  garrisons  the  strong- 
holds of  Atijou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  which  still  pre- 
served fidelity  to  their  rightful  master. 

The  King  of  France  immediately  notified  to  John 
that  he  by  no  means  considered  the  Treaty  concluded 
with  liis  deceased  brother  as  binding  towards  a  successor, 
and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  demonstrations  of  hos- 
tility. In  an  interview  between  the  two  Princes  held 
after  John's  return  from  his  Coronation  in  London, 
Philippe  assumed  and  maintained  a  haughty  tone  of 
superiority  ;  but  it  was  soon  manifest  that  iu  espousing 
the  cause  of  Arthur,  he  consulted  his  own  interests  more 
than  those  of  the  injured  youth.  Scarcely  had  Guillautne 
des  Roches,  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  young  Duke's  Vassals,*  recovered  for  htm  the 
Castle  of  Balun,  before  lie  received  instructions  from 
Philippe  to  raze  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Des  Roches  remonstrated  against  this  most  inequitable 
and  unexpected  order,  representing  that  it  was  not  for 
the  destruction  of  their  own  Country,  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  iu  surest  defences,  that  the  Bretons  had  taken 
arms:  and  when  he  too  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  to 
subjugate  the  inheritance  of  Arthur  to  his  own  sway, 
not  to  restore  it  to  its  legitimate  Sovereign,  that  this 
false  friend  had  assumed  his  protection,  he  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  John  ;  deeming  that,  in  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  parlies  who  equally  coveted  his  dominions, 
the  young  Prince  might  hope  for  safety  from  a  near 
kinsman,  rather  than  from  a  stranger  in  blood.  On  the 

*  Neverthrlei*  Guillautn*  del  Roches  afterwards  fought  uculi-r 
John's  banueri  igaitut  Arthur  at  the  tirge  of  MiraWu,  and  the 
catue  of  hi§  change  of  tide*  n  unrxpl-uuci!  by  Hiatonaas.  D»ni, 
Mill.  <U  BrttifHt,  liv.  lii.  torn,  i.  p.  41 1. 
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very  day,  however,  on  which  Guillautne  des  Roches  pre-  fn» 
sented  his  illustrious  charge  to  his  Uncle,  he  receired 
certain  intimation  of  a  treacherous  design  upon  Arthur1! 
life;  and  hastily  concerting  his  removal,  he  once  again 
intrusted  the  unhappy  child  to  the  hollow  guardianship 
of  Philippe. 

The  King  of  France  now  claimed  for  Arthur  bo 
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more  than  the  restoration  of  the  single  Duchy  of  Brr-7J^ 

limself  the  County  of 
Evreux,  he  permitted  the  King  of  England  to  enter  into 


tany;  and  upon  receiving  for  h 


possession  of  the  Vexin  and  the  rest  of  Normandy.  A 
more  advantageous  clause  iu  this  Treaty  stipulated  that 
on  the  marriage  of  Louis  of  France,  Philippe's  eSJ<*t 
son,  with  Blanche  ofCastile,  daughter  of  Alphonso  Vlll. 
and  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  King  of  England,  si!  tk 
possessions  of  John  in  Bcrri.and  twenty  thousand  mark  Mr  :l 
of  silver  should  be  paid  as  the  dower  of  the  Bride.  Tk  v: 
Infanta,  although  not  yet  beyond  her  fourteenth  yea-,  s 
recognised  by  the  general  voice  of  contemporary  wriiers 
as  preeminent  in  beauty,  in  accomplishments,  and  ia  is- 
tellect ;  n  reputation  which  will  be  fully  avouched  in 
the  course  of  our  succeeding  narrative. 

This  accommodation  was  perhaps  hastened  by  tk 
continued  embroilment  of  Philippe  with  Uie  Court  ti 
Rome,  and  the  fierce  denunciations  i  n  which  Innocent  HI. 
persisted,  iu  order  to  procure  the  reinstatement  of  tk 
divorced  Ingeburge  in  her  conjugal  rights,  France  «» Ixei*- 
visitcd  with  that  most  terrific  of  all  Papal  weapons,  as 
Interdict;  and  it  was  not  till  after  every  Religious  ofiw 
and  most  of  the  functions  of  Civil  life  had  been  suspended 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  that  the  Pouuff  re- '™*ri 
licved  the  oirending  Kingdom  from  its  privations ;  on 
receiving  assurance  that  Philippe  would  attend  s  Council 
summoned  to  meet  at  Soissons,  ami  there  plead  his  ma- 
trimonial Cause  against  Commissioners  from  Denmark- 
The  Bull  which  convoked  this  Judicial  Assembly  named 
the  time  of  its  meeting  with  singular  precision,  at  tk 
expiration  of  six  months,  six  weeks,  six  days,  and  M 
hours.'  On  the  gathering  of  this  Council  s  long  course 
of  intrigue  ensued,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  Cardinal*  sad 
to  the  King ;  till  the  latter,  piqued  at  the  haughty  de- 
meanour and  the  long  delays  of  the  Papal  Commissioners, 
of  his  own  accord,  before  the  Legate  could  pronounce  . 
judgment,  declared  that  he  was  reconciled  with  Ing*"^^, 
burge.  That  ill-fated  Princess,  however,  notwilhstsod. ,Mt-i 
ing  this  formal  acknowledgment  of  her  claims,  expen- 
euced  little  change  in  the  harshness  of  her  former  treat' 
merit ;  and  even  when  her  rival,  Marie  of  Merfn,  was 
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removed  by  death,  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the 
undisputed  Queen  of  France  continued  to  be  little  other 
than  a  captive.* 

When  the  Preaching  of  Foulqucs  de  Neuilly  once 
again  summoned  the  bravest  Knights  of  Europe  to  that 
singular  expedition  which,  as  an  episode  in  the  relief  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  transferred  the  Greek  Empire  to  a 
Latin  dynasty,  Philippe  Auguste  had  derived  sufficient 
wisdom  from  his  experience  in  the  1 1  Id  Crusade  to  decline 
association  with  the  numerous  warriors  whom  France 
poured  forth  anew  to  the  hazardous  enterprise.  A  war, 
indeed,  nearer  home  soon  engrossed  his  attention,  and 
on  a  fresh  outrage  committed  by  Johu  of  England,  the 
gTeat  Feudatories  invoked  their  common  Sovereign  to 
punish  the  delinquency  of  their  brother  Vassal.  Isabella 
d'AngoulOine,  long  betrothed  toliugues  le  Brun,  Comte 
de  la  Marche,  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the  lawless 
passion  of  John;  and  the  ravisher  haviug  dhorced  a 
blameless  consort,  Alvisia  of  Gloucester,  became  the 
husband  of  the  French  Noble's  destined  Bride.t  Philippe 
temporized  in  the  outset,  perhaps  from  want  of  sufficient 
preparation.  He  held  a  conference  with  John  at  Andely, 
and  afterwards  entertained  him  at  Paris  with  distin- 
guished magnificence,  abuudoning  his  own  Palace  to 
his  guest's  use.  J  But  no  sooner  had  he  ascertained  that 
the  English  Barons  were  disaffected  front  their  King; 
that  Anjou,  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  still  inviolably 
adhered  to  Arthur  of  Bretany;  and  that  the  Normans 
were  well  inclined  to  disembarrass  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  usurper,  than  he  threw  oil' the  mask,  openly 
admitted  the  appeal  of  Hugues  le  Brun,  and  summoned 
John  to  attend  his  Court,  during  the  fifteen  da\s  which 
succeeded  the  Festival  of  Easter,  to  perform  homage  for 
the  Duchy  of  Aquitaiue,  nud  to  "  reuder  sufficient  an- 
swers to  uny  charge  which  the  King  of  France  might 
adduce  against  him."§  Far  from  rejecting  tikis  summons 
as  offensive  to  his  dignity,  John,  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  Feudalism,  promised  to  attend  the  Assembly  of 
his  Peers;  and  consented  to  the  forfeiture  of  two  Castles, 
the  keys  of  Normandy,  iu  case  of  failure.  Whether  u 
sense  of  kingly  pride  or  of  personal  danger  afterwards 
deterred  him  from  repairing  to  Paris,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  ;  but  upon  his  non-appearance  by  himself  or 
by  proxy,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  his  Governors  to  sur- 
render the  pledged  Castles,  Philippe  invested  and  forced 
them,  reduced  many  other  strong-holds  iu  Normandy, 
and  again  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Arthur  of 
Bretany. 

For  a  short  period  the  hopes  of  that  young  Prince 
were  keenly,  and  not  unreasonably  excited,  lie  re- 
ceived Knighthood  from  (he  sword  of  Philippe,  was 
betrothed  to  his  daughter  Mary,)j  a  child  in  her  sixth 
year,  and  was  invested  with  the  actual  possession  of 
Bretany,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  which  hod  fallen  to 
him  by  the  recent  decease  of  his  mother  Constance. 
Poitou,  Anjou,  Maiue,  and  Touraine  were  to  be  his 
when  conquered  ;  and  relinquishing  the  single  title  of 
King  of  England  to  his  Uncle,  he  assumed  that  of 
Duke  of  Aquitaine.  In  return,  he  conceded  many  new 
privileges  to  the  King  of  France  iu  the  Provinces  for 
which  he  acknowledged  himself  his  Vassal,  and  he  wholly 

*  Rigord,  "P  Hid.  drt  Oau/et,  xrii.  53. 

t  Rog.  Hoveden,  ad  iiimi. 

J  Matt.  Westminster,  lib.  ii.  f.  58. 

§  S-per  An  ga<r  Hn  Franrnmm  adeertui  cum  propanerel  Muffici- 
tnler  MMHM    RigiirJ,  54. 

||  Gul.  Arroorici,  I'Mdipueit,  vi.  SCO.  ap.  Hitl.  dee  GauUt,  xrii. 
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abandoned  to  him  whatever  portion  of  Normandy  might 
hereafter  1*  won  by  his  arms.  Two  hundred  Knights 
of  Poitou,  headed  by  the  chief  Barons  of  that  Province, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  inferior  retainers,  enabled 
him  to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Miraheau,  the  residence  of 
his  grandame  Eleanor.  Upon  her  capture  much  of 
his  ultimate  success  was  thought  to  depend;  for  not  only 
was  the  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  virulent  of  his 
enemies,  but  her  stirring  spirit  had  so  greatly  contributed 
to  the  elevation,  and  her  extensive  influence  still  so 
powerfully  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  John,  that  no 
price,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  deemed  too  consider- 
able for  her  ransom  if  she  could  once  be  taken.  The 
little  town  in  which  she  hod  fixed  her  Court  was  an 
easy  conquest ;  but  the  Queen  with  obstinate  and  un- 
broken resolution  defended  a  tower  of  her  Castle  till 
John  arrived  to  her  relief.  The  remainder  of  Arthur's  He  is  taken 
Tragedy  is  differently  related,  and  the  version  most  prisoner, 
familiar  to  our  ears,  as  that  adopted  by  Sliakspeare,  with 
the  exception  of  a  strange  mistake  as  to  place,  is  not 
without  both  probability  and  competent  authority  in  its 
support  In  a  surprise  by  night,  as  the  French  Chroni- 
clers relate,*  in  an  open  battle  by  day,  as  is  affirmed 
by  i In.-  English,!  the  young  Duke  was  so  completely 
routed,  that  not  one  of  his  Knightly  followers  escaped 
captivity  or  the  sword  ;  and  the  fortresses  of  Normandy 
and  of  England  were  crowded  with  illustrious  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  were  condemned  to  perish  by  the  slow 
agonies  of  famine,  In  the  dungeons  of  Corfe  Castle 
alone,  two  and  twenty  geutlencn  of  birth  arc  said  to 
have  encountered  this  barbarous  fate.}  Arthur  himself 
was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Falaise,  and 
afterwards  to  Rouen  ;  in  both  which  places  he  was 
subjected  to  most  rigorous  confinement  .§  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  John,  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  Govcrnors|| 
of  either  of  (hose  strong-holds  to  lend  themselves  to  a  foul 
act  of  butchery,  repaired  by  night  in  a  small  boat  to 
(he  foot  of  the  tower  in  the  latter  City,  iu  which  his 
nephew  was  imprisoned,  poniarded  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  Seine.  A  report  was 
then  diligently  circulated  that  the  yuuth  had  died  ot 
chagrin,  or  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape. 
The  deed,  be  it  what  it  may,  perpetrated  iu  darkness, 
was  known  only  to  (hose  by  whom  it  was  actually  com- 
mitted, and  who,  of  all  others,  therefore,  were  least  likely 
to  reveal  its  attendant  circumstances.^ 


*  Philipprit,  vi.  4:t'2,  &r.  Daru  hoi  espoused  (hit  opinion.  Ar- 
thur, be  uyi,  (in  conformity  with  Uulielrous  Ariaoricus  above,)  waa 
Ukcu  iu  his  bud  by  GuilUtnne  des  Kocliei,  to  whom  Johu  had 
given  a  promise  that  he  would  treat  all  his  prisoners  honourably, 
and  dismiss  them  without  ransom  i  a  promise  which,  it  nerd  not  be 
added,  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate.  Hitl.  de  Brelagnt,  lib.  iii. 
torn.  i.  p.  411. 

t  Matt.  Pari).  207.  Ed.  Wats. 

\  Siimondi,  vi.214.  note2.  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  Annal. 
dr  Mara.  13.  cited  by  Unpaid. 

\  TrtpJiret  o>mi/u  circa  pedrt  kakent.  Kadulph.  Coggleshalia 
Abbas, ap.  //.if.  det  Gaulci,  xviii.  96. 

||  One  of  these  Governors  was  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  King'* 
Chamberlain,  in  the  representation  of  whose  conduct  Shaks|vara 
has  not  far  deviated  from  the  hUtury  as  reported  by  H-vtulph  of 
Coggleshall.  (m  tup  )  We  know  nut  from  what  cause  the  great 
Port  was  deceived  into  laying  the  scene  of  Arthur'*  sad  fate  at 
Northampton. 

Tlvs)  evidence  of  John's  guilt  in  the  death  of  Arthur  is  strongly 
stated,  and  acutely,  although  briefly,  examined,  to  the  conviction  of 
the  Tyrant,  by  Daru,  Hitl  de  Bre'tagne,  lih.  iii.  torn.  i.  p.  414.  note. 
MuHhew  Paris  has  sufficiently  expressed  the  belief  which  existtd  in 
Kngland  in  his  time,  about  half  a  century  nOer  the  transaction. 
Arihurut  mbilo  evanwt  modo  fere  nmmbtu  tytoio :  ultmam  aeis  Ml 
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Suspicions  of  the  real  fate  of  the  murdered  Prince 
'  were  naturally  awakened  by  his  disappearance,  and  all 
Europe  resounded  with  cries  of  pity  and  of  indignation. 
John  meanwhile,  whether  deriving  assurance  from  the 
death  of  his  competitor,  seeking  refuge  from  the  pangs 
of  conscience,  or  abandoning  himself  to  the  reckless 
impulses  of  a  temper  wholly  without  either  forethought 
or  retrospect,  devoted  all  his  hours  to  pleasure  and  fes- 
tivity. On  his  return  from  England,  where  for  the 
fourth  time  he  had  renewed  the  ceremonial  of  his  Coro- 
nation, he  divided  his  time  between  Caen  and  llouen  ; 
and  there,  intoxicated  with  the  blandishments  of  his  new 
Bride,  and  engaged  in  an  unbroken  round  of  sports, 
or  dances,  and  of  bnnc|uetings.  he  forgot  or  disregarded 
the  tempest  which  was  even-where  gathering  round. 
If  a  counsellor,  more  honest,  more  bold,  or  more 
alarmed  than  his  fellows,  ventured  at  any  time  to  remind 
him  of  the  conipiests  which  hourly  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Philippe,  a  ready  answer  was  on  the  lips  of  the  in- 
fatuated Prince,  "  Let  him  take  them  as  he  pleases  !  a 
t-ingle  day  Miall  give  me  back  all  that  he  is  now  seizing."* 
It  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  stupid  and 
brutalized  apathy  was  attributed  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
times  to  the  hidden  virtue  of  some  spell  by  which  the 
Tyrant's  intellects  had  been  dulled  and  paralyzed.f 

The  uctivily  of  Philippe  seemed  redoubled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  King  of  England's  indolent  carelessness. 
After  some  preliminary  minor  successes  in  Poitou,  he 
resolved  to  profit  by  symptoms  of  revolt  from  John 
among  his  Norman  Barons,  and  lo  direct  his  chief  efforts 
towards  their  Province.  Upon  the  possession  of  the 
Fortresses  which  commanded  the  Seine  at  Andely,  the 
safety  of  Normandy  had  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
sidered to  depend  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  valour  of 
Roger  dc  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  to  whom  John 
had  committed  (heir  defence,  they  yielded  one  by  one  to 
the  conqueror.  These  sieges,  and  the  numerous  combats 
which  occurred  during  their  progress,  form  a  brilliant  por- 
tion of  the  Historic  Poem,  the  Philippei*.]  in  which  Wil- 
liam of  Rretauy  has  immortalized  thedei-iK  of  the  King  of 
France  his  master ;  and  closing  our  eyes  to  the  machinery 
and  mythology  with  which  that  Work  abounds,  we  may 
learn  from  it  that  five  months  were  consumed  before  the 
last  Castle  was  stormed;  that  of  one  thousand  "  useless 
mouths, children,  women,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 
whom  the  necessity  and  the  obduracy  of  the  beleaguered 
Commandant  excluded  from  the  town  of  Andely,  and 
whom  his  enemy  forbade  from  passing  the  French 
lines,  four  hundred  perished  on  the  ground  between  the 
garrison  and  the  besiegers,  after  a  long  exposure  to 
extremity  of  suffering  from  famine  and  house  less  nesa, 
before  Philippe,  more  merciful  than  their  fellow-citizens, 
relented,  and  admitted  them  to  his  Camp.  The  ex- 
tremities to  which  wont  of  supplies  meantime  had  re- 

/■«  rr/erl  invito.  208.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  doe.  not  ex- 
ym*  any  opinion,  use*  ttw  iamo  wonts  as  to  dimpptanmct,  rilo pott 
evanmit.  U.  p.  59.  Quticlmin  Annericoi  atctibet  tbn-«  linn,  which 
are  not  without  pathoi,  to  Arthur,  as  the  la*t  siu/plicalion  to  his 
ruthlew  Uncle :  . 

u  Pntrve™  da nfis&a/,  porvi  mi$erere  nepotit  / 
"  Palruet  puree       hone  Patrue,  pare*  nepoti  / 
Puree  Im  gtneri,  fratenuc  pareilo  pnli  !" 

Pki/ippeit,  »L  550. 

•  "  Simlt  Mum  faeerr,  egoanieqvid  modi  rapit,  uni  die  i 
r»Ao."    Matt.  Paris,  208 

+  Id.  209. 
t  Lih.vii. 

*  MendieiH.mimn.eltuigvinuti/ehr/i:    Id.   Hid.  467. 
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duced  the  besieged  were  scarcely  less  horrible  than  those  f«a 
which  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  at  Jerusalem 
during  her  final  calamity. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  field  only  that  Philippe  was  trium- 
phant ;  by  moral  courage  he  gained  a  yet  more  difficult 
victory  over  Opinion,  and,  in  one  instance,  defied  ami 
defeated  the  interference  of  one  of  the  most  darinc;, 
most  energetic,  and  most  successful  Pontiffs  who  luncjj^,, 
filled  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.    Innocent  III.,  indignant  laxc: 
that  England  and  France  should  be  diverted  by  mutual  HL 
hostility  from  applying  their  whole  strength  to  tlie greet 
object  of  recovering  Pnlesline,  despatched  two  Leg-atesto 
the  Camp  of  Philippe  before  he  marched  upon  Andel?.* 
lly  these  Envoys,  he  haughtily  enjoitied  the  rival  Kiagi 
to  submit  their  differences  lo  the  adjustment  of  the 
Holy  See;  menacing  France  wilh  an  Interdict,  and 
Philippe  personally  with  yet  more  severe  spiritual «»• 
geance,  unless  within  two  mouths  he  concluded  a  defini- 
tive Peace,  or  at  the  least  a  Truce  for  five  years,  with  hb 
English  enemy.  Philippe  contented  himself  by  represent-  Jic-r-  j 
ing  this  proud  demand  to  his  Barons  ;  and  he  obtained  tjlh.].*- 
from  them  a  Declaration  which  at  once  surprised  and 
humbled  the  Pope.    Of  the  Letters  Patent  which  eleven 
of  his  great  Vassals  returned  to  their  Sovereign,  that 
written  by  Odo  1 1 1 .,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  may  1*  accepted 
as  a  specimen.    The  following  were  its  corneals.  ( 

"  I,  Odo  Duke  of  Burguneiy,  hereby  make  known  to  ™£Y  ( 
all  persons  to  whom  these  present  Letters  shall  come,  j^pi,. 
that  I  have  advised  my  Sovereign  Lord  Philippe,  die 
illustrious  King  of  the  French,  that  he  should  nuke 
neither  a  Peace  nor  a  Truce  with  the  King  of  En?lind, 
through  the  fear  or  constraint  of  our  Lord  the  Pope  or 
any  of  the  Cardinals.  And  if  our  Lord  the  Pope 
should  attempt  any  violence  or  constraint  on  that  ac- 
count, I  have  promised  my  Lord  the  King,  as  my  liege 
Lord,  and  I  have  bound  myself  by  all  that  I  hold  froo 
him,  that  I  will  come  to  his  aid  on  that  point  with  tbe 
whole  of  my  power,  and  that  I  will  on  no  account  make 
peace  with  my  Lord  the  Pope  unless  with  the  sanction 
of  my  Lord  the  King ;  owl  iu  order  that  this  purpo«e 
may  not  be  annulled,  I  confirm  these  present  Letteri 
with  my  seal.  Given  at  Vaudreuil,  this  month  of  July 
1203.'t  ,  [YfK. 

Innocent  perceived  his  mistake,  and  corrected  it  wit*  2^  ~ 
address.  He  wrote  anew  to  Philippe,  whom  lie  no* 
styled  his  "  dear  son  ;"  he  explained  that  he  had  rrccw- 
mrnded  Peace,  because  Peace  was  a  Christian  vinoe, 
and  it  was  the  duly  of  a  Christian  Priest  lo  seek  and  to 
ensue  it;  but  that  he  always  intended  to  qualify  h* 
admonition  by  specially  reserving  the  rights  and  J*'11- 
leges  of  the  two  Monarchs:  that  in  summoning  lit 
King  of  England  before  bis  own  tribunal,  he  hy  ■* 
means  meditated  interference  wilh  the  prerogative  w 
his  temporal  Sovereign ;  but  that  an  investigation  w 
the  heinous  moral  sin  with  the  commission  of  which  J<*" 
was  charged,  plainly  appertained  to  the  Pontifical  juris- 
diction.J  i 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Castles  of  Andely,  Pbilin* 
permitted  his  troops  to  enjoy  a  short  repose.  John." 
terrified  at  the  advance  of  the  French,  had  hastily  tea- 


•  M.de  Sitmondi,  ri.  224.  lays,  pendant  f«*  le  Sifje  <fdmU, 
dmroit  eneore,  but  (be  fi.rlre.irt  at  Andely  went  no*  lavettai  W 

.letter,  a.  we  .tulip* 


September,  and  the  Uuko  of  Burgundy' 
scntlv  perceive,  it  dated  in  July. 

f  Note  a  to  Gul.  Armoricua,  77. 

T  Rayn.ldi,  Annal.  ad  «iw. 
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barked  for  England  ;  and  the  surrender  of  his  thief 
Norman  towns,  Falaise,  Caen.  Ba\eux,  and  others,  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  timorous  ond  ill- 
judged  flight.  Mount  St.  Michael,  protected  by  the 
sea,  which  allowed  no  other  npproach  except  a  narrow 
and  difficult  causeway  of  rocks  to  be  trodden  only  at 
low  water,  might  have  offered  effectual  resistance  but 
for  the  cowardice  generated  by  superstition.  John  had 
recently  converted  the  Monastery  which  crowned  its 
summit  into  a  Fortress;  and  the  ejected  Monks,  indig- 
nant at  their  expulsion,  loudly  inveighed  against  that 
impiety  which  had  substituted  the  weak  defences  of 
human  art  for  the  miraculous  guardianship  of  their 
tutelar  Archangel.  The  assailants  being  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  recess  of  the  tide,  gained  the  foot  of  the 
rock  and  set  fire  to  some  scattered  buildings  around  it; 
and  when  the  spreading  flames  had  enveloped  both  the 
Convent  and  the  Fortress,  the  standard  of  Philippe  floated 
above  the  desolate  heap.' 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  had  passed  since 
Rouen  first  claimed  to  rank  as  the  Capital  of  a  power- 
ful and  independent  Duchy,  when  the  victorious  army  of 
Philippe  Augustc  appeared  under  its  ramparts.  The 
spirit  which  had  once  animated  Rollo  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  was  no  doubt  long  since  extinct ;  but 
the  Rouennois still  considered  the  French  as  foreigners  ; 
the  conquest  of  England  by  their  own  Sovereign  had 
increased  their  feeling  of  national  pride ;  and  the  pros- 
perity oftheir  Commerce,  the  influx  of  wealth  occasioned 
by  the  frequent  visits  of  Nobles  both  from  Kngland  und 
Aquitaine,  and  the  splendour  derived  from  the  occasional 
residence  of  a  Court,  rendered  them  jealously  distrust- 
ful of  any  encroachment  from  their  neighbours.  A 
double  wall,  three  broad  and  deep  fosses,  t  and  a  well- 
trained  Civic  militia,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  several 
Knights,  promised  that  Rouen  would  be  n  difficult  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  no  less  the  policy  of  Philippe  than  of 
the  inhabitants  to  preserve  so  large  und  rich  a  City  from 
exposure  to  the  injuries  certainly  consequent  upon  a 
siege,  and  the  destruction  which  might  probably  result 
from  an  assault.  Confident  of  relief  within  the  stipulated 
period,  the  Governor  therefore  signed  a  Conventiou,  by 
which  the  KingofFrance  engaged  under  all  circumstances 
to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Citizens,  and  the 
garrison  undertook  to  surrender,  provided  thirty  days 
should  elapse  without  the  arrival  of  aid  from  England. 
Their  Deputies  hastened  across  the  Channel,  and  repre- 
sented their  necessities  to  John,  who  being  engaged  at 
Chess  on  their  arrival,  angrily  reproved  die  unseason- 
Made-  able  interruption.  The  game  terminated  to  his  disad- 
to  re-  vautage  ;  and  his  ill  humour  being  greatly  increased  by 
the  loss,  he  roughly  inquired  what  they  meant  by  ask- 
ing his  assistance?  "I  have  none  to  give  you,  you 
must  do  as  you  please  !"t  Undeceived  by  this  reply, 
and  perceiving  that  they  no  longer  could  hope  for  sup- 
port from  their  present  master,  the  Rouennois  opened 
lUnirrcn-  tneir  ga(es  to  p|,jijppe.§  The  entire  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy was  completed  before  the  close  of  Summer  ;  and 

•  rarippru,  v\a.  100. 
4  lUd.  viii.  159. 

j  That  John  was  playing  Chea*  on  4ho  receipt  of  thia  minion 
deptnda  only  upon  the  authority  or  Velly,  ii.  19G.  Uia  marginal 
reference  is  to  Matthew  Pari,,  who  does  not  mention  the  Cltew,  hut 
gives  the  unbalance  of  the  Km;',  answer.  Quikui  Hex  Jokannei 
mpxmdil,  el  per  nmnriat  tignificavil  emmtut,  ul  nulUm  ab  ta  cxpec. 
tamt  omxi/ium,  tedfacerent  tinguh  qnud  I  In  melitu  mdeialur.  212. 

i  Rigord,  67. 


not  content  with  having  thus  more  than  doubled  his  France, 
hereditary  dominions  Philippe  continued  to  pursue  his 
success  in  the  districts  on  the  Loire.  Almost  without  a 
blow,  the  remaining  possesions  of  the  English  Mi  - 
narch  crumbled  away  before  the  conqueror ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  llie  Princess  by  whose  marriage  those  rich 
Provinces  had  once  become  the  heritage  of  the  Planta- 
gencts  was  unwilling  to  survive  their  loss  ;  for  nearly  at  n-JSI^rf 
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nated  in  France,  Eleanor  of  Guienue,  successively  the  Eleanor. 
Consort  of  Louis  le  Jeune  and  of  our  own  Henry  11., 
breathed  her  last  in  the  Convent  of  Ueaulieu. 

It  was  probably  after  thus  assuring  himself  of  John's  John  c»**d 
territories  by  the  right  of  conquest."  that  Philippe  re-  yjfJJJjL 
solved  to  confirm  their  appropriation  by  the  formal  the  Peers  of 
adjudgment  of  a  Feudal  Tribunal ;  ami  it  may  be  France, 
believed,  although  contemporary  Writers  have  not  given  A.  B. 
the  date  with  precision,  that  he  selected  this  season  for  1205. 
the  renewal  of  the  process  against  the  iving  of  England, 
for  murder,  rape,  and  adultery.  John,  it  hits  been  seen, 
in  the  first  instance,  assented  to  the  summons  of  the 
Lord  to  whom  he  owed  ullegiance,  but  failed  to  redeem 
his  pledge  by  appearing  at  the  staled  time.  He  now 
demanded  restitution  of  the  Provinces  of  which  he  had 
been  despoiled,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  attend  the 
Court  of  France  whenever  he  should  be  provided  with  a 
safe-conduct.  Philippe  replied,  that  he  willingly  ac- 
corded one,  and  that  his  brother  might  come  in  peace 
and  security.  "But  may  he  go  again  in  like  manner?" 
was  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the  Ambassadors  in  return. 
And  they  heard  Philippe's  reply  with  dismay.  "  Yes, 
if  the  judgment  of  his  Peers  shall  so  permit  hiin."* 
"  My  Lord  and  King,"  was  the  humble  remonstrance 
of  Eustachc,  Bishop  of  Ely,  "  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
cannot  appear  at  your  Court  unless  the  King  of  England 
appears  there  also  ;  for  they  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
But  the  Barons  of  England,  even  if  their  King  himself 
should  wish  it,  will  never  allow  him  to  run  so  great 
a  hazard ;  fur  you  well  know  that  he  would  expose 
himself  to  imprisonment,  or  perhaps  even  to  death." 
"  And  what  matters  that  to  me?"  was  Philippe's  con- 
clusion ;  "  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  is  my  Vassal, 
has  seized  the  Crown  of  England  by  violence ;  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  if  a  subject  acquires  honour,  his 
Sovereign  on  that  account  is  deprived  of  his  right  over 
him ;  (iod  forbid  !"  The  language  of  the  King  of 
France  was  by  no  means  conciliatory  enough  to  encou- 
rage John  to  trust  himself  to  his  legal  decision  ;  and  he 
was  content  to  await  his  sentence  without  receiving  it  in 
person.  When  delivered,  it  justified  his  utmost  appre- 
hensions. The  Acts  of  the  Baronial  Assembly  are  not  He  is  de- 
preserved  to  us  ;  but  we  are  briefly  informed  that  John 
was  declared  contumacious  in  consequence  of  his  Don-  j^^,"1* 


•  "  Ila  lit  «■  parium  lunrum  judicium  hoc  permillot."  Malt  Parts, 
p.  284.  Who  tin's*  Peers  were  i«  a  terafu  sum/to  among  Hinturi&ns. 
Voltaire,  Sur  le,  Va-nr;  ch.  50.  has  plainly  uriowii  who  they  were, 
mat.  The  nader  who  neck*  further  information  on  this  point  may 
eonautt  Brial  f  learned  IMrquitilio  ire  Origin-  Parmerum  Frond*  et 
dt  InttHutionc  Uuodtcim  I'anttm,  prefixed  to  the  XVI Itb  volume  of 
lb*  Rrcunl  drt  Hi*l.  det  Gauin.  Matthew  Paris,  whose  account  of 
the  minion  of  the  Bi»hop  of  Ely  we  have  followed  above,  givea  John 
credit  for  deeper  dauical  knowledge  than  he  ii  likely  to  have  po*> 
■cued.  Ha  describes  a*  follows  the  Kins'*  reasons  for  avoiding 
the  French  Court.  Rrx  auttm  notuit  $e  mmmitlrre  '.uhiu  cm  An,  tt 
judiciu  Frmnrum  qui  rum  no*  ditijeiant,  moxime  cum  limtret  ul 
ci  dc  lurpiuimi  mortt  Artvri  oljutrclur,  jurla  ill»d  Uoratti 
quia  me  rrttitjia  terrrnl 
Omnia  tc  n  J  cerium  tpednnlia,  nulla  rtlrorttSm. 
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trance,  and  disinherited,  by  tii«  judgment  of  his 
■rs,  of  all  hii  territories  in  Franc*. • 
On  the  demise  of  Arthur,  his  Ducal  Crown  legnlly 
devolved  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  whom  John  retained  in 
prison.  The  Bretons,  therefore,  conferred  the  inheritance 
on  Alice,  bin  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Constance  by  her 
third  husband,  Gui  de  Thouars,  a  Baron  of  Poitou ; 
and  her  claim  was  recognised  by  Philippe  Auguste.  Gui 
de  Thouars,  to  whom  her  guardianship  was  intrusted, 
would  have  violated  his  daughter's  rights  by  usurping 
the  Duchy  for  himself;  but  this  injustice  was  prevented 
by  the  seasonable  appearance  of  Philippe  in  arms.t 
Scarcely,  however,  had  this  peril  been  averted  before 
John  landed  in  Poitou  with  an  English  force :  his  first 
movements  in  Philippe's  absence  were  successful ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  French 
King  than  he  retired  to  the  coast ;  demanded  a  confer- 
ence nt  which  he  had  not  courage  to  attend  ;  and  em- 
barked, after  conoluding  a  dishonourable  Truce  for  two 
years,  w  hich  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  by  the  base 
abandonment  of  all  those  continental  Vassals  who  had 
remained  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  him. 

The  restless  and  fickle  spirit  of  the  English  Prince 
amused  itself  in  the  following  year  by  concerting  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew,'  Otho,  the  expelled  and 
phantom  Emperor  of  Germany.  John  was  to  provide 
his  ally  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  five  thousand  marcs 
of  silver ;  and  Otho,  in  return,  was  to  reconquer 
for  the  King  of  England  his  lost  l*rovinces  in 
France,  and  to  add  to  them  all  the  other  territories  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  Cities 
of  Paris,  Etampes,  and  Orleans.  On  the  ratification  of 
this  empty  Treaty  Otho  was  splendidly  entertained  in 
London  ;§  and  the  singular  change  of  tort  one  resulting 
from  the  assassination  of  his  successful  rival,  Philip  of 
Simbia,  by  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
his  throne,  for  the  first  time  awakened  alarm  in  the 
bosom  of  the  King  of  France  as  to  the  consequences  of 
his  enmity.  Innocent  III.,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  from 
Philippe,  sanctioned  the  election  of  Otho  ;  but  he  so  far 
assisted  France,  as  to  engage  that  the  new  Emperor  of 
Germany  should  maintain  Peace  on  terms  dictated  by 
Philippe,  provided  they  were  consistent  with  honour. 
It  was  by  no  means  indeed  the  present  wish  of  Innocent 
that  any  other  object  should  interfere  with  a  great  Per- 
secution which  he  had  long  meditated ;  and  for  the  full 
perpetration  of  the  bloody  vengeance  with  which  the 
Heretic  Albigenses  were  now  menaced,  it  was  necessary 
that  France,  the  chief  agent  in  the  projected  Crusade, 
should  l>e  disembarrassed  from  all  apprehension  of 
foreign  War. 


The  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  Sect,  which,  trader  the 
general  name  of  Albigenses,*  bad  established  itsrtf  in 
the  Southern  districts  of  France,  especially  in  Provence, 
may  be  more  conveniently  discussed  in  one  of  our 
Chapters  expressly  dedicated  to  Ecclesiastical  History. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place,  that  their  free 
examination  and  ansparing  censure  of  the  corrupt  Doc- 
trine and  Discipline  of  the  Papacy;  their  ope 
of  the  ignorance,  the  negligence,  and  the  vices  of  their 


rate 


•  On  th«  legality  of  Philippe's  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  see 
Malty,  Qt-jrrralMMU  »r  fffiH.  Ht  Franc*,  fib.  UL  c.vi. 

•f  Alice  »u  married  in  I J08  to  Pierre  le  Dreux,  a  great  graad- 
*on  of  Louis  le  Gro».  Philip)*:  Auguste  stipulated  that  llie  new 
Duke  should  perform  homage  to  hai  Crown ;  and  this  transfer  of 
Brct.my  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Capcuani  may  be  considered 
the  first  step  to  its  entire  union  with  Franc*.  Gui  de  Thouan  died 
in  the  year  of  hii  daughter's  marriage.  Pierre  bj  Dreus  abdicated 
in  favour  of  hia  son  John  in  1237,  accompanied  St.  Louis  ia  ba 
Crusade,  wai  wounded  and  token  prisoner  by  the  King's  side  at  the 
Battle  of  Massoura,  and  died  while  returning  to  Kufope  in  1250. 
Some  notice  of  this  Duke's  Poetjy,  written  in  the  French,  not  in  the 
Provencal  idiom,  may  be  found  in  the  BtUulke^u*  fVeereiar  of 
Goujrt,  viii.  13*.,  auo  in  Maasaeti,  Hist,  dt  ta  PvtM  F/tnfottet  152. 

J  Matilda,  consort  uf  Ileniy  the  Lisa,  and  mother  of  Otho,  was 
sister  to  John. 

$  Matt.  Westminster,  lib.  ia.  f,  M. 
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Clergy  ;  and  their  denouncement  of  Rome  as  a  spiritual 
harlot  and  as  the  Apocalyptical  Babylon ;  had  power- 
fully awakened  the  vigilance  of  Innocent  III.  not  loot 
after  his  accession.    L  nlike  moat  of  his  predecessors. 
Innocent  mounted  the  Pontifical  throne  in  the  hill 
vigour  of  I  tie  ;  and  his  bold,  active,  and  comprehensive 
genius  no  sooner  perceived  the  great  danger  with  which 
the  Papal  authority  might  be  beset  if  the  spirit  of  Reform 
manifested  in  Provence  remained  uncliecked,  thaa  he 
determined  upon  the  application  of  a  remedy  whidi 
should  cauterise  the  spreading  malady  to  the  very  roots. 
His  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  .Province  of  Nsr- 
bonne,  into  which,  so  early  as  the  year  1093,  with  which 
his  Pontificate  opened,  he  despatched  a  Mission,  cosirtt-  (Hftrf 
ing  only  of  two  Cistercian  Monks, t  but  invested  "rilijj^1* 
plenary  authority  from  the  Holy  See,  for  the  discovery 
and  the  pursuit  of  Heresy.    From  an  origin  thus  slender 
and  simple  was  destined  to  arise  the  insatiate  sad 
many- beaded  Portent  of  the  future  Inquisttioa  J  He 
reception  of  these  and  subsequent  Missionaries  wsssudt 
as  tended  to  increase  the  alarm,  and  to  stimulate  the 
resentment  of  the  Vatican ;  and  one  of  the  chid  iaJ 
most  important  Feudatories  who  provoked  il*  erasure 
was  Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse.    That  Prince, » luyrsi 
grandson  of  Louis  le  Gros  through  his  daughter  Cos-'' ™ • 
stance,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pedro  II.,  Kiafrf^^ 
Aragou ;  and  tlie  close  alliance  consequent  upon  the* 
nuptials  rendered  the  joint  influence  of  the  two  CotirB 
paramount  over  Southern  France.  The  toleration  which 
Raymond  permitted  in  his  dominions  and  his  deatnr^ 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Legate,  occasioned  h» 
excommunication  ;  and  the  terms  in  which  Innocent, 
under  his  own  hand,  confirmed  that  Sentence,  plainly 
evinced  the  profound  impression  which  he  entertwoed 
of  the  olfender  s  trtiilt.  The  Pope  speaks  of  Raymond 
"  detestable  abominations of  "  his  heart  beinS  harder 
than  a  stone,  nud  im|venetrabl*  to  the  words  of  Salva- 
tion ;  "  of"  his  pride,  his,  folly,  and  his  audacity;* 

•  The  Albigenses  derived  their  name  from  the  town  of  •V'IV? 
Lai^uedoe,  either  because  it  wan  peculiarly  iuteeted  with  t»'lr 
trine,  or  because  they  were  a:utkie,naU*ed  in  a  Council  htU  sot" 
its  walla.    Other  ecu.  uc  names,  under  which  they  are  orei»«^I 
tnentiuned,  nnj  GuMun,  Pu/rrint,  f'athari,  /JniwAu  «»»*», 
and  Pmrrt  dt  Uom.    By  their  enemies  they  were  eoafcM'W  «« 
almost  all  Heret.es  whieh  had  at  any  tin*  rent  the  usrtj  •« * 
Church ;  and  thaiy  may  be  found  sligmaluad  as  Maaicbesah  rar 
licians,  PetroUumiaos,  Iicnriciaaa,  Apofctoucals,  PuUtiCiaaa, 
Publicans.    On  the  Tomb  of  Alice.  Countess  of  B>g««,  »"  «J 
graven  an  Ep-taph.  in  which  she  is  described  as  thr  lUiij, 
Guy  de  Moot  tort,  who  d*d  vauastfy  tightrng  ^^J"^* 
geuses;  anil  prefixed  to  their  nam*  was  carved,  at  full  5"^^, 
epithet,  the  most  revolting  to  manhood.  P.  Dankl,  Hut- "  *  V 
in.  109.  Velly,  ii.  -OS.     But  the  Papists  were  not 
their  dutiueti.ms  of  Uevesy  ;  and  ttiey  frequently  ^P*Tt 
all  the  adversaries  of  the  usaipation  of  Rome,  whatever  w.  ^ 
their  variety  of  doctrine,  under  the  screening  title*  A.IH"ra'~  Wii 
Waldeates     The  Vlth  Chapter  of  Sismondi's  Z^'"''"*^ 
contains  an  admirable  abstiact  of  the  War  against  the  Al«p- 

♦  Rsmtcr,  Raool,  or  Ralph,  sad  Pierre  de  C"t"'lt\j~4tc<* 
I  The  njbsoon  of  the  Spaniard  Dominic  to  Protest* 

t.U  1208,  aad  *»  u  pronetly  the  first  Iequisitor. 
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concludes  by  asking  this  "  most  pestilent  of  mankind," 
whether,  if  he  disregards  the  eternal  flames,  which  must 
ultimately  devour  him,  he  is  equally  fearless  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment  which  he  has  merited  hy  his  crimes  ?" 

The  assassination  of  the  Legate  Castelnau  within  a 
few  months  after  this  ebullition  of  Papal  wrath,  raised  a 
strong  and  not  an  unnatural  suspicion  against  Raymond 
as  author  of  the  crime  ;  in  which,  nevertheless,  although 
it  had  been  committed  by  a  Gentleman  of  his  Court,  he 
appears  in  truth  to  have  been  nowise  implicated.  In- 
nocent, however,  gladly  seized  this  pretext  to  expedite 
h\>  design  against  the  Heretics  by  an  attack  upon  their 
chief  patron  and  fostertr.    He  interdicted  Raymond, 
released  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil ;  and 
he  then  summoned  the  King  of  France  and  all  other 
faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  to  march  in  person  to  a 
Holy  War  for  the  extermination  of  Heretics  worse  than 
the  Saracens,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Raymond  from 
all  his  dominions.    Indulgences,  far  more  extensive  than 
any  yet  offered  to  those  Knights  who  undertook  the  de- 
liverance of  Palestine,  were  propounded  to  all  who 
should  assist  in  this  new  Crusade ;  and  the  rewards  for 
embracing  it  seemed  augmented  in  proportion  as  the 
attendant  danger,  difficulty,  and  expense  were  lessened. 
The  Bernardins,  headed  by  Arnaud  Amalric,  Abbot  of 
Cileaux.  preached  a  plenary  remission  of  every  sin  com- 
mitted from  the  hour  of  birth  to  that  of  death,  for  all 
who  should  perish  in  this  godly  enterprise ;  and  they 
confirmed  this  alluring  promise  by  the  names  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Although 
Philippe  himself  forehore  from  arming,  many  of  his 
most  (Kiwerful  Barons  took  the  Cross  ;t  and  the  three 
chiefly  distinguished  among  them  were  Odo,  Duke  of 
Burguudy,  Herve,  Count  of  Never*,  and  Simon  de 
Montibrl,  Count  of  Leicester.    The  number  of  fanatics 
enrolled   under  the  Crusading  banner  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  from  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand. 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  alarmed  at  the  gathering  of 
this  mighty  thundercloud,  anxiously  MHIgbl  !r<r  recOBCJ* 
lialiou  with  the  offended  Pontiff,  and  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  and  of  the  new 
.Legate,  with  whom  Arnaud  was  associated  in  virtual 
authority.  The  cold  and  unsatisfactory  reply  afforded 
by  those  haughty  Ecclesiastics  increased  the  terror  and 
the  submission  of  the  humiliated  Prince  ;  but  it  pro- 
duced a  widely  different  effect  upon  the  more  fiery  and 
impetuous  spirit  of  his  youthful  nephew,  Raymond 
Roger,  Viscount  of  Beziers.  He  perceived  at  once  that 
to  negotiate  was  to  surrender  all  power,  and  boldly  and 
generously  adopting  the  alternative  of  resistance,  he 
strengthened  his  garrisons  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  ouly  Emit  which  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
derived  from  his  weakness  was  an  assurance  that  he 
should  be  absolved,  and  yet  further  be  received  into 
favour,  provided  he  would  consent  to  make  common 
cause  against  his  heretical  subjects,  and  to  surrender 
seven  of  bis  chief  Fortresses  as  a  security  for  his  good 
faith.  How  far  Innocent  on  his  side  thought  fidelity  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  Diplomacy,  may  be  learned  from 
a  despatch  which  he  addressed,  about  the  some  time, 
to  the  Bishops  of  Riez  and  Conserans  and  to  the  Abbot 

*  t:P,U;l.r  Innocent  lit.  x.  69. 

f  This  bade*  wa»  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  the  Crusaders  to 
FakttuM,  on  the  breast  >>jr  those  engaged  against  the  Albigaut*. 


A.  D. 

1-'U9. 


of  Ctleaux,  couched  in  the  following  terms: — ™  We  ad-  France, 
monish  you,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  to 
employ  artifice  with  this  Count,  which  in  such  a  case 
ought  to  be  called  wisdom.  Those  who  have  separated 
from  nnity  must  be  separately  attacked  ;  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  must  be  let  alone  for  a  time  ;  you  mnst  em- 
ploy with  him  a  wise  dissimulation,  to  the  end  that  the 
other  Heretics  may  be  more  easily  defeated,  and  that  he 
himself  may  be  finally  crashed  when  we  find  him  left, 
single."*  Well  may  an  eloquent  modern  Historian 
observe  npon  this  passage,  that  on  all  similar  occasions 
in  which  Rome  sought  to  veil  treachery  and  ambition 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  she  proved  that  she  had 
studied  the  Bible  only  to  make  sacrilegious  application* 
from  its  poges.t 

In  the  following  Spring  the  insane  and  desolating  March  of 
band  of  Crusaders  commenced  its  march,  its  main  Body  j'1^<_t'rutar 
pouring  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  by  Lyon,  Va- 
lence.  Montelimart,  ami  Avignon.  The  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, paralyzed  with  terror,  acceded  to  all  the  igno- 
minious conditions  demanded  from  him  :  and  after  doing 
penance  before  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  his 
Capital,  with  naked  shoulders  on  which  he  received  dis- 
cipline, and  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  he  was  per- 
mitted, as  a  token  of  opecial  grace,  to  act  as  guide  to 
the  division  which  was  lo  attack  his  nephew.  Raymond 
Roger  meantime  found  ready  support  from  his  Vassals, 
who  perceived  titat  the  disorderly  and  undisciplined  in- 
vaders were  resolved  on  general  pillage,  utterly  careless 
whether  it  were  torn  from  a  Heretic  or  from  a  faithful  ad- 
herent of  Rome.  Abaudoningthe  lesser  posts  which  he 
was  hopeless  of  defending,  Raymond  Roger  divided  his 
forces  betweeu  Beziers  and  Carcassone,  in  the  latter  of 
which  towns  he  personally  commanded.  No  sooner 
had  the  Crusaders  sat  down  under  Beziers,  than  the  gar-  £ji!fj[ 
rison,  thinking  to  atone  for  want  of  numbers  by  an 
unexpected  attack,  directed  a  sortie  against  the  enemy, 
then  occupied  in  tracing  their  lines.  The  result,  after 
recovery  from  the  first  surprise,  was  destnictive  to  the 
assailants ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  pursuers  enter- 
ing the  gates  pele  mile  with  the  fugitives,  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  City  before  they  had  even 
contemplated  the  fittest  means  for  its  attack.  *'  How 
are  we  to  distinguish  the  Heretics  from  the  Catholics  f 
was  the  inquiry  addressed  by  the  Cmsading  Chiefs  to 
the  Abbot  of  Citeaux.  "  Kill  them  all,"  was  the  ever 
memorable  answer  of"  the  relentless  Fanatic,  "  God  will 
know  his  own  !"J 

This  bloody  response  was  obeyed  to  the  very  letter.  JS-JS* 

Wants. 

•  Epitf.  Inn.  III.  xi.  232, 
T  Kitmomh,  Hitt.  itn  Fnmntii,  rl.  278. 
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J  "  CWifr,  mail  Vominut  yiri  turn  I  tym."  Raynaldi,  Annul.  Err/. 
ann.  If  11.  p.  186.  Ual.  Je  Lamfueduc,  (oar  \  si  tt  Voisaette,)  xxi. 


.v.  169. 

This  prepense  massacre  is  veiled  ia  courtly  terms  by  William  of 
Bretany,  and  attributed  to  the  imlttcrelion  of  the  excited  soldiery. 
-Ingrrmi  ttriM  utrtHtjue  trunttanl 


Aii  iti  j  L>  triplicate  derrm,  eifo*  alm/nr  I 
Majarum  aurmu,  rulfi  furvr  iMuafmiJw, 
El  JliLahturum  drdxt  intiurrrti*  merit, 
Intt  nmrni  mtxitm  cwt  non  rrejrnte  Jttlrtrm, 
Are  eurant  tttel  yvii  ri/rl,  ana  nrcr  dtgnut. 

rkihpfru,  rtn  537. 
The  RtbalJi  mentioned  in  the  above  lines  were  a  bund  which  Da 
Cuugc  dcscril>c*  as  reA/r*,  the  rn/mt  prrdut,  or  Forlorn  hope  of  the 
army,  always  employed  on  the  most  desperate  service*,  and  therefor* 
for  the  mml  |iart  of  depraved  habits.  The  word  anVrwanb  passed 
into  a  term  of  reproach  ;  oa  which  it  baa  brea  adopted  hy  oat  own 
anil  other  Language*. 
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of  Ray  mond 


0>-n*pntion 
of  t  ajcal- 


In  lhc  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicaisc  (lie  Ecclesiastics  wore 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  divine  service,  when  their 
prayers  were  interrupted  by  a  countless  multitude  of 
both  sexes  seeking  refuge  from  their  pursuers.  The 
nave  and  uislcs  were  speedily  choked  with  corpses,  nor 
was  the  sword  sheathed  till  it  had  drained  the  life-blood 
of  all  the  unresisting  victims.  Seven  thousand  bodies 
clogged  the  pavement  <  f  the  smaller  Church  of  The 
Magdalene;  and  when  at  length  every  inhabitant  of 
Bcziers  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  every  house  had 
been  plundered  of  its  valuables,  this  City  of  the  Dead 
was  fired  at  once  in  all  its  quarters,  and  reduced  lo  a 
shapeless  heap  of  ashes.  The  Abbot  of  Citcaux  in  his 
Letter  to  Innocent  restricts  the  number  of  those  who 
perished  in  this  hideous  butchery  to  fifteen  thousand ; 
by  other,  and  it  is  to  be  (eared  more  credible  autho- 
rities, that  number  has  been  quadrupled.* 

The  Crusaders  pressed  on  through  a  Country  utterly 
deserted  at  their  approach,  and  invested  Carcassonc  on 
the  1st  of  August.  The  transactions  during  the  siege 
of  that  City  are  related  with  much  contradiction  by  d lifer- 
ent authors ;  one  fact  ulouc  is  certain,  that  its  defence 
was  most  vigorous,  and  that  the  Abbot  of  Citcaux  began 
to  perceive  appearances  of  discouragement  and  weariness 
among  his  followers.  Nevertheless,  the  only  terms 
w  hich,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Kiug  of  Aragon,  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  offer  were  that  Raymond  himself 
with  twrlve  comrades  might  quit  the  City,  provided  he 
left  the  remainder  of  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the 
discretion  of  the  victors.  "  I  would  sooner  be  flayed 
alive."  was  the  gallant  reply,  (no  empty  form  of  words, 
as  it  would  be  in  our  own  days,  tor  the  inhuman  punish- 
ment of  Bertram!  de  Gourdont  was  sttll  fresh  in  re- 
mcmbrauee.)  "  he  shall  not  have  in  his  power  the  very 
meanest  of  my  fotiowers,  for  it  is  on  my  account  that 
each  of  them  has  exposed  himself  to  danger."  But 
the  difficulties  of  the.  besieged  were  hourly  increasing, 
the  heats  of  Summer  affected  their  cisterns,  and  Ray- 
mond heard  the  (earful  announcement  that  water  would 
soon  begin  to  fail.  Confident  in  the  justice  ol  his  cause, 
and  relying  upon  the  success  of  a  personal  appeal  to 
spirits  which  he  estimated  by  the  standard  of  his  own, 
and  believed  to  be  nob'e,  generous,  and  faithful,  although 
arrayed  in  hostility  against  him,  he  demanded  and  re- 
ceived a  safe-conduct  for  himself  and  a  retinue  of  three 
hundred  Knights,  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Crusaders 
in  their  own  Camp.  The  promise  of  entire  security  con- 
firmed by  the  most  solemn  oaths  was  shumelessly  and 
unblushingly  violated  ;  and  scarcely  had  Raymond  and 
his  followers  quitted  the  Legate's  tent,  in  which  he  had 
eloquently  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  assembled 
Generals,  when  they  were  treacherously  seized  and 
thrown  into  confinement. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
cassonc found  means  to  evacuate  their  City  after  this 

•  Eyiti.  Innocent  III.  xii.  108.  Sieraoodi  refers  to  Bernard  Itier 
dk-»  Limoges,  a  contemporary,  for  thirty-eight  thousand  as  the  num- 
ber massacred,  and  to  Athene,  a  Monk  of  Troi*- Fontaines,  for  sixty 
thousand,  lie  remark*,  alto,  that  it  it  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Dot  a  mnl  survived  within  Brziera,  that  iU  ordinnry  population  mny 
be  computed  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  aa  the  Crusaders  advanced, 
it  hail  been  tit*  general  refuge  of  fugitive*  from  all  the  lumnmdiwr 
Country.  In  the  printed  text  of  Gul.  Arm.  the  number  (lands  tep- 
trmiltcxm  mU/ta  rt  am  phut,  but  the  martin  states  from  a  MS,  mm. 
gmla.  (93.) 

f  The  archer  who  mortally  wounded  Richard  Creur  de  Lion,  and 
who,  in  spite  or  that 
Hayed  alive  by  1 


U 
t- t 
lib 
u 

M. 

is;t. 


betrayal  of  their  Prince,  or  whether  they  received  per-  r.-*, 
mission  to  u  ban  don  it  by  a  rigorous  capitulation ;  but 
in  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  its  siege  Hi 
deserted  walls  became  the  prize  of  the  Legale,  from 
the  three  hundred  Knights  in  Raymond's  suite,  and 
from  other  prisoners  less  dishonourably  captured,  be 
selected  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  blood-oiffLbj 
commensurate,  as  he  thought,  with  the  value  of  bis 
triumph;  fitly  of  these  miserable  victims  were  hanged, 
four  hundred  were  burned  alive.*    It  remained  only  to 
provide  the  conquered  territories  with  a  new  Prince,  u 
a  successor  to  the  deposed  and  imprisoned  Raymond 
Roger.    The  prize  of  iniquity  was  honourably  declined, 
not  without  some  expressions  of  indignation  at  the 
great  wrong  about  to  be  committed,  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  of  St. 
Paul.    But  a  less  scrupulous  spirit  was  found  in  Simon  ?«« t, 
dc  Monlfort,  Count  of  Leicester.    That  Baron,  of  ja.*^1 
cicnt  lineage,  sprung,  as  is  believed  from  a  Butardof 
Kiug  Robert,  and  inheriting  the  Fief  of  Leicester  from 
his  mother,  an  Englisbwoman,1  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Palestine  during  the  IVtb  Crusade, 
from  which  he  had  but  lately  returned.  Fearless, enterpnV 
ing,  and  ambitious,  stern,  cruel,  perfidious,  austere,  and 
inexorable,  thisgloomy  zealot  exhibited  qualities  well  cal- 
culated for  an  instrument  of  Persecution  ;  and  under  bis 
sway  Innocent  might  be  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  Heresy 
would  be  utterly  extirpated.    His  first  acts  after  iu»ej-j|Wj 
titnre  with  his  sovereignty  must  have  strengthened  tbesfui-- 
hopes.    He  imposed  on  his  subjects  a  heavy  annual  ia-^ 
tux  payable  lo  Rome,  aud  he  manifested  no  less  can- «'*■!"'• 
lessness  of  human  life  in  doubtful  eases  of  Heresy,  thu 
hud  been  displayed  by  the  Abbot  of  Citeauxnt  the  storm- 
ing of  Beziers.    Two  Heretics  of  ditferent  persuasions 
were  brought  before  him,  and  each  alike  was  condemned 
to  the  stake.    One  of  them,  oveicomc  by  the  terror  of 
death,  recanted  ;  aud  petitions  for  mercy  were  earnestly 
advanced  in  his  favour.    "  If  he  be  sincere  iu  his  abjut- 
ution,*'  was  the  logical  judgment  passed  by  De  Mont- 
fort  upon  this  appeal,  "  his  punishment  will  doubtle* 
expiate  his  former  sin.    If  he  be  insincere,  he  willjosOj 
sutler  for  his  preterit  imposture."!    Thus  far  we  raj 
reasonably  believe  the  narialive  ;  the  sequel,  doubttef, 
is  a  Legend  supplied  by  Monkish  ingenuity,  a*  a  sti- 
mulus to  Conversion.  The  two  Heretics  were  comrrsttrd 
lo  the  burning  pile.    The  one  who  was  inflexible  as 
reduced  to  asl.es  in  a  momeul ;  but  we  are  assured  thtl 
Heaven,  the  protector  of  innocence,  would  not  pernvt 
the  destruction  of  the  other  whose  heart  had  been  touched 
by  a  right  spirit.    His  bonds  tell  asunder,  like  those 
of  the  three  youths  iu  the  furnace  of  the  BabykwiM 
Tyrant,  and  like  them  he  came  forUi  unharmed  fron 
the  midst  of  the  devouring  element,  without  a  hair  «f 
his  head  being  singed,  or  even  the  smell  of  fire  harinf 
passed  on  him.§ 

So  long  as  thedethroned  Prince  yet  lived,  De  Montfart'c 


•  The  modo  of  the  occupation  of  Cancassone 
the  cruelties  consequent  uron  it,  there  ia, 
general  *gr 


none  is  disputed,  W  » 
unhappily,  fcrtbe  seat 
ndi,  Ual.da  FrwtoH, 


part,  a  very  funeral  a^rriMnent.    See  Siamondi, 
vi.  294.  and  the  utdhnritirs  there  cited. 

|  Amid*  de  Beaumont,  aintcr  and  heiress  of  Robert,  Count  of 
Leicester  ;  her  second  huahand  was  William  de  Bants,  one  of  fla 
most  distinguished  Knights  in  the  Court  of  Philippe  August*. 

J  QmUptmraT  uiqmrvil  Cemn  ouod  cnwtmrrrtlmr  AJc 
g Mod  si  mmc  conperiatur  ignu  ettel  ri  pro  expittfiems  pfttttorvm,  a 
rm/eli  loauerelur  rectpnel  pro  prr/tluS  lattam-m.    Petri  ValliaB 
Cernaii  Monachi,  UiU.  Jib.  c  i~.  ep.  Dwc/utae,  v.  574. 
i  U.  R. 
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tenure  was  insecure.  Fity  for  a  brave,  suffering,  am! 
injured  Knight  had  succeeded  hostility  in  the  bosoms  of 
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Ray  mood 
Rope. 
Not.  10. 


Philippe 
Vu^-iste 
nediUtel 
in  invasion 


most  of  those  by  whose  swords  he  had  been  overthrown  ; 
by  his  neighbours  he  was  greatly  beloved,  by  his  sub- 
jects he  was  universally  regretted,  and  the  iron  yoke 
under  which  they  had  passed  hourly  increased  their  de- 
sire to  return  to  his  more  lenient  rule.  The  King  of 
Aragon  moreover  might  at  some  lime  arise  as  the  pro- 
tector of  his  Vassal  and  kinsman.  The  secrets  of  the 
dungeon  of  an  imprisoned  Sovereign  are  revealed  to  few 
witnesses,  and  it  was  reported  in  De  Mont  fort's  Court 
that  a  dysentery  had  terminated  the  days  of  Raymond 
Roger.*  The  public  voice  assigned  his  death  to  another 
and  a  less  natural  cause,  and  even  Innocent  HI.  admit- 
ted that  he  had  perished  violently. 

For  a  while  we  must  turn  away  from  this  most  pain- 
ful story  to  follow  the  steps  of  Philippe  Auguste,  who, 
happily  for  his  own  fame,  did  not  personally  share  in 
the  Crusade.  In  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Rome, 
the  three  years  which  succeeded  the  accession  of  Otho 
IV.  to  the  throne  of  Germany  were  passed  without  any 
open  hostility  between  that  Country  and  France ;  but 
secret  enmity  against  Philippe  Auguste  continued  to  be 
harboured  in  the  breasts  both  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  of  his  Uncle  of  England  ;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  whenever  they  felt  sufficient  strength  they 
would  profit  by  the  first  opportunity  lo  gratify  their  re- 
sentment. When  John  encountered  the  full  wrath  of 
the  Vatican,  by  disputing  the  ap|x>intmcnt  of  Stephen 
Langton,  whom  Innocent  had  named  as  Metropolitan, 
Philippe  was  not  backward  in  seconding  the  anger  of 
the  Pontiff.  It  appeared  easy  to  sanctify  ambition  by 
the  pretext  of  a  higher  motive,  and  to  secure  the  con- 
quest of  England  while  he  affected  to  support  the  cause 
;  England,  of  offended  Religion,  by  directing  his  arms  against  an 
interdicted  Kingdom  and  an  excommunicated  Prince. 
When  the  proposition  was  first  opened  in  an  Assembly 
of  the  chief  Barons  at  Soissons,  it  was  received  with 
eagerness,  and  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were 
commenced  with  unprecedented  vigour.  One  of  the 
most  formidable  armies  ever  gathered  in  France  was 
concentrated  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel  ;  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  was  choked  with  transports ;  the  almost  in- 
credible number  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  vessels 
are  said  to  have  been  equipped  for  the  expedition  ;t  and 
the  money  actually  expended  on  Ihe  armament  amounted 
to  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

The  fears  of  John  meantime  were  reasonably  awak- 
ened. Despised  by  his  Nobility,  proscribed  by  his  Clergy, 
hated  by  his  People,  already  cowering  under  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  Rome,  and  now  menaced  by  the  sword  of 
France,  he  looked  around  him,  but  in  vain,  for  succour; 
bn  seeks  and  he  is  said  in  his  extremity  to  have  proffered  homage 
ianeewitb  to  Mohammed  al  Nassir,  the  Moorish  Emiral  Moumenim, 
or  Miramotin,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  and  to 
have  promised  that  he  would  avow  himself  a  follower  of 
the  Prophet,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute,  if  the  African 
Emperor  would  accord  his  alliance. J    The  proposal  was 


*  .Vim  pott  nullum  dgttnlerii  txpiraril,  umle  mulli  mttlla  men- 
dacta  dnoJgormU  tpiod  fmuel  tertb  inJcrfectot.  Uul  de  Podio,  /  m  - 
mtn,  c  14.  ap.  Duchesne,  v.  p.  674.  Epitl.  Innocent  III.  xv.  'l\2. 
referred  to  iu  Ihe  Hut.  de  Ijtnguedoc,  xxi.  75.  p.  183. 

+  Heaaull,  Abr.  Chr.  derHitt.  de  France,  (  236. 

{  Malt.  Paris,  '143.  The  accouut  is  very  precise  ami  detailed. 
TK  Miramolin,  Adnu rntiut  Mnrmeliiu,  Hex  magna*  Afriar,  Mar- 
ri  chttr  et  Hupaaiar  aaem  omlgat  ilimmame/inum  room/,  rvp'ied  to 
these  offers  that  be  boil  read  t)rc  Work*  uf  a  wise  Greek  and  a  Chris. 
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haughtily  rejected,  perhaps  from  a  doubt  of  its  sincerity,  France, 
and  the  King  in  his  despair  resolved  upon  submission 
to  Rome.  The  legate  Pandolfo  had  deprived  him  of 
his  last  hope,  by  exhibiting  indisputable  proofs  thut  the 
Barons,  who  hail  obeyed  his  summons  and  were  now 
gathered  under  his  standard  at  Dover,  had  leagued 
almost  lo  a  man  with  Philippe,  and  only  awaited  his 
landing  to  pass  over  to  his  ranks.  The  consequence  of 
this  fearful  intimation  was  the  well-known  surrender  of 
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the  Crown  of  England  to  the  Pope  as  its  Feudal  Sove- 
reign, under  condition  thut  the  humbled  Vassal  should 
receive  the  guarantee  of  full  protection  from  his  Lord. 

Satisfied  with  this  large  addition  to  both  his  power  Innocent 
nnd  his  dignity.  Innocent  on  the  moment  professed  that  ill  f"rlml* 
he  wus  reconciled  with  England.    The  Interdict  was  «fj£2[5r 
removed,  and  Pandolfo  was  instructed  to  signify  to  the 
King  of  France  not  only  that  John  was  under  the  im- 
mediate guardianship  of  the  Holy  See,  but  that  any 
one  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Vassal  of  the  Pontiff 
would  encounter  the   penally    of  excommunication. 
The  first  emotions  of  the  King  of  France  when  he 
found  himself  thus  deceived  by  Rome,  were  those  of 
unbounded  indignation  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Innocent,  he  might  have  pur- 
sued his  enterprise,  if  the  legate  had  not  skilfully 
diverted  his  thoughts  into  another  channi-1,  uud  pointed  ' 
to  an  object  against  which  his  mighty  armament  might 
be  directed,  with  scarcely  less  hope  of  gain  than  even  if 
it  were  stilt  permitted  to  make  an  attempt  on  England. 

The  Province  of  Flanders,  by  its  unrivalled  commer-  Commer- 
cial industry,  and  its  consequent  superior  Wealth,  had  e"j  pro»> 
already  become  the  admiration  nnd  the  envy  of  every  Ejjjjt^? 
neighbouring  State.    From  its  manufactures  the  whole 
North  of  EnrojM?  was  supplied  with  clothing;  uud  the 
extent  of  its  marine  and  the  skill  of  its  navigators  ren- 
dered its  magazines  the  great  emporium,  as  its  ships 


tiau,  named  Paul,  whom  he  a  proved  in  every  thing,  but  in  his 
desertiun  uf  the  Faith  in  which  he  had  Ucs.il  burn ;  and  that  ha 
thought  in  like  manner  of  John,  gut  reltctd  piiuimi  el  mamlutimA 
Lege  Cnhtliani,  eereut  el  inttnbiln  glitnt  Irantmeare.  lie  then 
inquired  much  concerning  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  wealth,  and 
power  uf  Kugland,  and  also  uf  John's  personal  qualities  ;  and  the 
audience  concluded  in  thefullowiug  very  striking  manner.  Cotltgttn* 
ergo  omnia  tnoattila  el  retponta  nnncturam,  pott  parvam  n/rn/iitss, 
facli  tubmnnntiont  in  u,nim  magna?  indignation!!,  tprenl  ille  Ad- 
mirattut  Regem  Johannem,  dieriu, "  MaHint  etl  Rex  tilt,  ted  Regnltit 
jam  dettpim*  el  tenetcent,  are  can  de  eo,  indgnut  eil  mini  confi- 
dent ri.  Sun  redealit  tlerum  ad  mram  prertenitam,  nee  xtdennl 
ocu/t  teitrt  ampliut  factem  meam.  Fuma  ted  pottttt  tn/umiu  Domini 
ttetlrt,  jam  Ap-'tlatoy  detiptentit,  /a'lortm  rjhttiat  in  conipectu  meo 
lelrrrimum,"  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  truly  Oriental.  As 
the  Knrovs  withdrew,  the  Miramoliu  especially  regarded  one  of  ihem, 
Robert  of  Lontlou,  a  Priest,  whoM  person  was  indeed  somewhat 
distinguishable,  parvut  erai  el  mger,  imam  bracntam  longmt  Mnbrni 
reliqna,  el  dtgilot  inordinalot,  tcilicel  duo*  ttbi  cuha-renltt,  el  factem 
Judaicam.  Convinced  that  such  a  Portent  of  a  man  would  not  have 
beru  selertetl  ns  Embassador  unless  his  deformity  had  been  counter- 
balanced by  extraordinary  wisdom,  the  Miramolin  detained  him, 
and  learned  from  a  confidential  conversation  many  facts  which  con- 
vinced him  of  John's  fully  and  iniquity. 

Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  particularity  with  which 
Mutt.  Paris  relates  this  transaction,  (the  details  of  which  he  received 
from  the  mouih  of  Robert  of  London  himself,)  it  has  been  rejected 
or  passed  by  in  silence  by  almost  all  modern  Historians.  But  then 
it  mailing  in  ihe  facts  alien  from  the  unprincipled  character  of  John. 
Dr.  Ling&rd,  inderd,  admits  its  |«ubabiUly  ;  bill  it  is  maul  est  that  ha 
■peaks  only  at  secondhand,  and  that  he  has  never  read  Matt.  Paris  ; 
for  he  states  that  Ihe  Miramolin  dismissed  the  Ambassadors  with 
"  general,  unmeaning  expressions  of  amily."  (Hitl.  of  Eng.  ii.  230.) 
To  our  ears  the  expressions  are  very  particular,  very  pregnant  with 
ineauing,  and  any  thing  but  amicable..  "Quit  my  presence,  and 
never  see  my  fare  again  ;  y  our  master  i>  a  senseless  ii[aislule,  wliuse 
infamy  ttiiik*  in  my  nostrils  f*    Very  amicable  indeed  ! 
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History,  were  the  chief  carriers  of  almost  the  entire  World.  The 
pillage  of  such  a  Country  as  this  was  an  alluring  bait  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  French  Nobles ;  and  their  pride 
would  be  scarcely  loss  gratified  than  their  avarice,  by  the 
punishment  of  a  rabble  of  merchants,  who  a  Heeled  a 
growing  independence  upon  Feudal  usages  and  govern- 
ment, and  who,  elated  by  a  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
dared  insolently  to  male  themselves  with  the  high-born 
Members  of  an  ancient  and  haughty  Aristocracy.  A  cause, 
for  quarrel  was  readily  at  hand.  The  inheritance  of  the 
County  of  Flanders  had  passed  by  marriage  to  Ferrand 
or  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  when,  in  121 1,  he  received  the 
baud  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  that  Baldwin  IX.  whom 
a  singular  caprice  of  Fortune  in  the  IVlh  Crusade  had 
elevated  to  the  short-lived  and  perilous  dignity  of  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  These  nuptials  were  con- 
tracted without  the  consent  of  the  Flemish  Slates,  and 
during  the  misunderstanding  which  ensued,  Louis,  the 
sou  of  Philippe  Augusle,  forcibly  possessed  himself  of 
the  towns  of  St.  Omer  and  Aire,  to  which  he  asserted  a 
claim  in  right  of  his  mother.  Ferrand,  justly  irritated 
at  this  usurpation,  refused  attendance  with  the  other 
Vassals  of  France  in  their  Assembly  at  Soissons,  unless 
his  Cities  were  restored  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to 
the  French  Court,  he  protested  against  the  intended 
War  with  England  as  unjust,  and  declined  participation 
in  it  out  of  respect  to  a  former  alliance  with  John. 
Little  more  than  the  artful  suggestion  of  Paudolfo  was 
wanting  to  determine  Philippe  upon  advancing  this  net 
of  disobedience  as  a  plea  for  the  invasion  of  the  Count's 
rich  and  flourishing  territory.  He  ordered  Ferrand  to 
quit  his  Court  at  the  instani,  and  swore  fervently  by  all 
the  Saints,  that  thenceforward  either  France  should  be- 
come Flanders,  or  Flanders  France.* 
Invasion  of  The  fleet  destined  against  England  received  immediate 
orders  to  proceed  U>  the  reduction  ofGratelines  and  Dain,t 
while  Philippe,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. captured  and  pil- 
laged Casael.Ypres,  and  Bruges.  Afterwards,  during  the 
investment  of  Gand,  the  King  received  intelligence  thatthe 
victorious  division  of  his  army  which  garrisoned  Dam  was 
already  in  turn  exposed  to  siege  by  Count  Ferrand ;  that 
half  of  his  fleet  had  been  captured  by  the  English,  and 
that  the  remaining  half  was  strictly  blockaded  in  the  port 
of  the  beleaguered  town.  By  a  forced  march,  he  succeeded 
in  relieving  the  garrison  and  compelling  Fcrraud  to  with- 
draw; but  the  extrication  of  the  fleet  was  hopeless:  and 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Eng- 
lish, he  was  reduced  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  burning 
it  with  his  own  hands  a  loss  and  a  disgrace  which 
was  ill  compensated  by  the  savage  committal  of  Dam 
to  a  similar  destruction.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign 
was  signalized  by  cruel  and  wanton  revenge.  Gand 
purchased  immunity  at  an  exorbitant  ransom  ;  Oude- 
narde,  Courtrai.  Douai,  and  Lille,  opened  their  gates  at 
the  first  summons;  and  upon  intelligence  that  Count  Fer- 
rand was  hastening  to  the  rctonqnest  of  the  last-named 
City,  ils  walls  and  citadel  were  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
town  itself  was  tired,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  who 
attempted  escape  from  the  conflagration  were  either  put 

•  Matt.  Paris,  p.  238. 

f  A  town  which  WillUm  of  Bro'auy  describes  in  a  »iuKle  em- 
phatic line, 

Quo  9a/di  (prrKMiu  rrai  Ditm  nomine  «mm>. 
He  afterward,  pruc.-edn,  however,  al  grrater  length,  and  ia  less  bald 
Latin,  to  notice  its  exteaonbaaiy  eunuacroii  prosperity.  PkUip- 

fu,  IX  -SJ*  7.  Ac. 

Out.  Arruoricus,  89. 
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to  the  sword  on  the  spot,  or  sold  as  slaves.  Leaving  a  r»a 
fearful  memorial  of  his  severity  in  the  unhappy  Country 
which  he  had  invaded,  Philippe  then  returned  open  the  h* 
Seine,  and  disbauded  his  army.  i.  d 

During  this  sanguinary  expedition,  France  benelf  wu  U», 
afflicted  wiih  a  domestic  calamity  unique  in  the  Hutory  * 
of  the  World ;  and  generated  no  doubt  by  that  wild  and 
restless  fanaticism  which  had  been  long  busied  in  preach- 
ing Crusades  against  the  Infidels  in  Spain  and  Ptleuuie, 
or  the  Heretical  Albigeneee.  False  miracles  and  pn>  ' 
phectes  forced  from  their  purpose  had  been  lavanly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Missionaries  who  eibortei 
Europe  to  these  enterprises ;  and,  iu  France  especially, 
the  excitement  offered  to  the  imagination  of  a  Penult 
readily  kindled,  was  most  unbounded  aad  extravapst. 
The  result  waa  of  a  nature  in  every  way  so  remarkable, 
that  in  narrating  it  we  *hall  not  venture  to  deviate  iron 
the  very  words  of  the  Chronicler  by  whom  it  in  most 
fully  recorded.  "  In  the  following  Summer." as Maltha; 
Paris  informs  us,  "  an  error  unheard  of  iu  any  iamtt 
Age  arose  iu  France.  A  certain  boy,  who  was  indeed  t 
boy  iu  years,  but  moat  accomplislied  iu  wickedseu,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Enemy  of  the  human  race,  wan- 
dered through  the  towns  and  fortified  places  iu  Kraaot, 
as  if  commissioned  by  God,  every  where  ebaating  is 
the  French  Tongue,  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  restore  m 
thy  Holy  Cross  V  with  many  other  invocation*  suits' 
lo  those  words.  Having  lx-en  seen  and  heard  by  nuai 
other  boya  of  bis  own  age,  he  was  followed  by  taeia  is 
countless  numbers  utterly  demented  by  diabolical  in- 
fluence, deserting  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  lotas 
and  nurses,  and  swelling  the  chant  which  was  given  not 
by  their  Prwceutor.  Marvellous  is  it  to  relate  that  anise- 
the  restraint  nor  the  persuasion  of  their  parent*  nasi 
check  their  course ;  but  they  went  on  following  ibe 
leaders  towards  the  Mediterranean,  advancing  as  a  pro- 
cession or  an  army,  community  singing,  and  ia  ounibm 
so  great  that  no  town  could  hold  them.  Their  Chief 
rode  iu  a  car  tapestried  with  cloaks  and  sentinelled  by  u 
armed  Body-guard;  and  so  dense  was  the  throag  that 
many  were  trodden  under  fool  by  mutual  pressure ;  **i 
happy  did  he  esteem  himself  who  could  save  butstbna' 
of  his  tattered  clothe*.  Hut  in  the  eud,  throuf  h  tlx 
machinations  of  that  old  deceiver  Satan,  they  all  p> 
risbed  either  by  land  or  by  sea."* 

The  resentment  awakeued  iu  the  Flemish  by  that 
recent  sufferings,  and  by  the  disaffection  froia  tbett  lil1 
new  master,  which  John  well  knew  existed  ia  bnoM^" 
lost  Provinces  in  France,  soon  enabled  him  to  CsXislrsc;^ 
a  formidable  league  agaiust  Philippe  Augusle.  Wees 
the  King  of  England  lati  ded  at  La  Koclielle.  the  as* 
Nobility  of  Poilou  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  at  tl* 
some  moment  the  Barons  of  live  Low  Countries  s» 
peared  in  arms,  deriving  confidence  from  the  prr>fl"-t 
of  the  Emperor  Olha    Against  the  latter.  Pinup? 
termincd  to  make  head  in  person,  while  be  ieir"^ 
the  Conduct  of  the  campaign  on  the  Loire  to  his  •» 
Prince  Louis.    John  waa  in  the  first  instance 


•  Matt.  Paris,  212 
i  An 


The  anonymous  confirms  tor  of  Rot" 
» tin,  trosuctkm  very  bnsOy,  *!«>-< 
of  boy,  «a»  auirf  at  Pari,  to  amount  to  fttren 
of  whom  nut  one  eunaled  twelve  years  of  asr*.  Jlp.  W>*. 
xviii.  167.  The  Wriler  of  the  InWInnueecrt  111.  (B*  MS.  Ben-nfl 
Guidonis.  ap.  Muraton,  Serif  I.  Uat.  ill.  4$i.)  says  there  »vr-  rtc* 
than  ninety  thotnanrl  naugktj  boys,  who  carne  back 
a*tm  mmo  (la  10)  nrwsr  p»m  mitn  j«  tmUm  tompmt  fr^T* 
Crutx-fgnantmr,  ei  Mam 
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for  no  adversary  opposed  him  in  the  field.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Louis  advance,  than  the  King  of  Kngland, 
with  hi*  customary  fickleness  and  timidity,  avoided  battle, 
and  retired  towards  the  coast.  The  French  Prince  also, 
deceived  by  the  report  of  his  spies,  who  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  numbers  of  his  opponent,  hesitated  as  he 
approached  the  English  camp ;  and  during  a  few 
hours  the  two  armies,  which  had  never  yet  been  in  sight 
of  each  other's  ranks,  were  in  full  retreat  on  opposite 
quarters.  Louis  was  the  first  who  received  correct  in- 
telligence, and  hastening  to  retrieve  his  mistake,  he 
resumed  his  advance,  pressed  with  a  harassing  pursuit 
upon  the  fugitives,  recovered  all  the  towns  which  John 
had  captured,  and  terminated  the  campaign  before  the 
arrival  of  Midsummer,  with  the  full  fruits  of  victory 
gathered  without  the  hazard  of  a  single  battle. 

The  operations  in  France  were  concluded  before  those 
in  Flanders  commenced  ;  and  in  Otho,  Philippe  was 
destined  to  find  a  much  more  formidable  opponent  than 
his  son  had  encountered  in  John.  The  Emperor  indeed 
now  retained  little  of  the  Imperial  possessions  beyond 
his  title;  for  the  House  of  Hohenstautfen  was  again 
dominant  in  the  person  of  Frederick  II.,  who  two  y  ears 
before  had  received  the  Crown  of  Germany  at  Aix  la 
Chapclle.  Nevertheless,  the  acknowledged  bravery  of 
Otho,  the  high  military  talent  which  he  had  often  ex- 
hibited, and  the  prestige  even  of  his  nominal  sceptre, 
raised  him  lo  the  chief  commund.  Notwithstanding  his 
contingent  to  the  Flemish  confederacy  did  not  exceed  a 
small  corps  of  Brttnswickers.  the  army  was  styled  Im- 
perial ;  and  the  standard  of  Otho,  a  golden  Eagle 
hovering  over  a  Dragon,*  was  mounted  on  a  Carroccio, 
and  sentinelled  by  a  battalion  which  formed  the  van- 
guard. 

Philippe  Atiguste  entered  Flanders  towards  the  close 
of  July,  and,  to  use  the  forcible  expression  of  his  contem- 
porary Historian,  (from  whose  most  lively  description  of 
the  great  subsequent  c\ents  we  are  about  to  borrow  most 
copiously,)  during  the  course  of  a  m  hole  month  "  he 
laid  iL  waste  right  royally,  currying  fire  and  sword  to  the 
right  hand  and  to  the  lcft."t  Satiated  with  this  unop- 
posed pillage,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  France; 
when  on  lhe27ih  of  August,  while  on  his  march  towards 
Lille,  he  was  attacked  by  Otho  near  a  bridge  at  lion- 
vines, J  which  traverses  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Lys.  The  Flemish  hud  expected  to  surprise  their 
enemy;  and  Philip|>e,  latigued  by  the  weight  of  his 
armour  and  the  heal  of  marching,  was  reposing  under 
the  .shade  of  a  beech  tree,  when  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  his  rear  was  attacked,  and  was  in  imminent 
peril.  Rising  in  haste,  lie  entered  a  little  tha|iel  hard 
by,  offered  a  soldier's  prayer,  buckled  on  his  armour,  and 
sprang  upon  his  horse  with  a  countenance  "  as  glad- 
some as  if  he  were  aUuit  to  attend  a  marriage  festival." 
At  the  trum|iet-notes  und  the  cries  of  "lo  arms  Ui  arms," 
the  French  vanguunl,  which  had  already  passed  the 
bridge,  returned  to  the  main  Body  ;  but  the  Oriflamme 
was  so  far  iu  advance  thui  ii  was  deemed  imprudent  to 
wait  tor  it ;  and  Philippe,  hastening  to  the  Iroul  of  his 

*  This  was  the  bearing  of  Dm  House  or  Sanouy.  Arripient  lig- 
num ft-J  apmd  Sattmet  Ar.rV.Ao/ar  mcrum,  /nrni  ulyme  drueoniM  el 
detuper  aqmilir  rutantw  mtigmUum  'Jfigie,  f  W  utlealarel  /ui  lifWuil 
ai'jH*  prmdrnlta*,  el  emrmm  rerum  ej/icac*amt  mtatu  curpurts  amuni 
ronWna'inn  declarant.  Wlleclund,  tier.  Has.  i.  Tlw  aJleguriea  uf 
lit- '.i  iliy  arc  nut  <i/«my'  n  ry  transparent, 

)  Omnia  a  drum  rt  x  ni ./  u  larrmAu  dewatlando  el reaaliler  de- 
prmd«ado.    (Jul.  Armortcus,  9-t. 

1  A  lit*  village  un  the  river  Marque,  between  LiUe  aodTournay. 


troops,  threw  his  marching  columns  into  line  with  pre- 
cision so  admirable,  and  judgment  of  ground  so  accu- 
rate, that  he  at  once  obtained  the  advantage  of  wind, 
dust,  and  Sun.  which  last  shone  with  unusual  splendour 
full  in  his  adversaries'  faces.*  The  numbers  on  each 
side  were  nearly  equal. f  The  chivalry  of  France 
gathered  round  their  King,  who,  ofter  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement, raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  rjtvt  the 
blessing  which  his  soldiers  clamorously  demanded.  Be- 
hind him  stood  his  Chaplain,  William  of  Bretany, 
(nearly  in  whose  words  we  are  relating  these  most  dra- 
matic particulars,)  accompanied  by  another  Priest,  and 
both  of  them  sang  Psalms  during  the  whole  combat,  not- 
withstanding their  voices  were  often  impeded  by  subs  and 
tears.  J  The  Count  of  Flanders,  after  more  than  three 
hours' engagement  and  the  receipt  of  numerous  wounds, 
was  unhorsed  and  made  prisoner;  but  meantime  the 
Kincr  of  France,  left  nearly  alone  by  the  ardour  of  his 
Knights,  v»  ho  had  pressed  on  to  the  charge,  was  placed  in 
extreme  danger  by  the  German  infantry.  Overpowering 
the  small  guard  which  still  encircled  Philippe,  ihcroMfi'rr* 
pulled  him  from  his  horse  with  the  short  hooks  attached 
to  their  halberds  ;§  and  but  for  the  excellence  of  his 
armour,  and  the  fidelity  and  personal  devotion  of  his  few 
nearest  followers,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  killed. 
His  standard  bearer  waved  his  banner  lo  the  rescue  ; 
Pierre  Tristan  (the  name  deserves  remembrance)  leaped 
from  his  s-iddle,  and  covered  his  mofter's  body  with  his 
own,"  till  the  Kingrvgained  his  feet  and  sprang  once  more 
on  horseback.  Otho,  on  the  other  ham!,  was  exposed  to 
not  less  peril.  Charging  blindly  into  the  centre  of  the 
French  ranks*J  he  found  himself  between  two  Knights, 

•  The  oider  uf  battle  ii  attributed  by  William  of  Bretany,  I  nth 
in  his  Chrnmete  and  aUu  in  hit  PMipp'ii,  (si.  658  )  to  Mie  great 
military  skill  of  Goerto,  s  Knight  Hospitaller  and  Bishop- rlect  of 
Seuhs.  The  infractions  which  he  is»ued  when  marshalling  his 
bravest  men  in  one  long  nn^lo  line,  are  eminently  characteristic. 
"  jV./t  decet  ut  tutus  mtlet  tcmlum  tibi  de  alio  mttue  foctoj  i  trd  ate 
it-  in  ui  omaet  quan  ami  fn>nte  pattitti  pugmirr.*'     lje  Get*.  See,  96. 

f  M.  de  Siumnidi,  after  run  irking  u|siu  the  difficulty  of  calcu- 
lation, conjectures,  iijsni  probable  ground*,  that  tint  her  army  ex- 
ceeded more  than  fifteen  thousand,  or  at  the  utmost  twenty  thuuaaad 
men,  of  which  about  eight  hundred  wave  Knights,  twelve  hundred 
mounted  esquires,  two  ur  Ihtre  thousand  regularly  trained  infantry, 
and  tlw  remainder  Civic  nnbtia.  vi  357.  Velly,  ii.  -27.  assigns 
nearly  two  bundled  Ihuusand  men  to  Otho,  and  somewhat  more 
than  fifty  thousand  tu  Philippe  Augusts. 

J  The  Psalms  which  they  saug  were  the  143d.  the  67th,  and  the 
20th,  praut  potuerunl,  propter  irrumpenlrt  iacrumat  rt  tinguliut 
immtrlot. 

§  Um  inii  rt  laareii  graeihhut.  Gul.  Arm.  or  at  they  are  more 
fully  described  in  his  Poem, 

Mat  haiiat  hatlala  mffitei  eoajtgil  in  i/Arm, 
Quorum  cutptt  end  /o»yi,  el  tubular  mtlar  acuta, 
Hi  nannalla  velut  rerubut  dentala  reeurwut, 
Cuipidit  im  medio  nhi-isum  emillit  arw/oi. 

PMtppeit,  xi.  2C1. 

His  CMromicie  mentions  also  a  particular  kind  of  weapon  with  which 
the  Flemings  were  armed  on  that  day.  and  which,  so  far  as  we 
uiuk-istaud  lis  construction,  must  have  been  eminently  formidable. 
Huttra  entm  omudum  geitere  armorum  utebuniur  admirabth  rt  hai'te- 
■■■  maudiiv  :  hatebanl  entm  caltel/ot  /oagot,  giacf'et,  tnucimiaet 
{trialuminrt)  fwe/iirt  acumoic  indiffertnler  ttcuulet,a  cutpide  unjxte 
ad  wairwia,  quibut  ulebaaltir  pro  g/oilii*.  Lord  Edward  Fill* 
gvruld  was  said  lo  have  been  armed  at  the  time  id  bis  capture  with 
a  lliree-bUided  dagger  resembling  that  described  above. 

||  II  dul  nut  talul  prmetpulrmeat  a  ua  ietgacur  de  la  Mat—a 
itktlamg,  et  re  fttt  eel  tecnemenl  qui  va'ul  a  /  tlimtlre  raee  de  re 
Brave  tkonneur  de  purler  let  armet  de  Franc*.  L'Jr'.  de  ten/, 
lei  Dale,,  i.  mi. 

«  Oibo  and  the  Count  of  Fluoden  bad  swocn  to  eachotner  that, 
neglecting  every  other  object  in  the  field,  they  would  charge  onward 
till  they  came  to  tha  person  ul  the  King  of  France,  whom  they 
4  u2 
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one  of  whom  netted  the  bridle  of  his  borne,  while  Ihe 
other  aimed  a  blow  at  his  breast  with  a  dagger.  The 
steel  was  turned  aside  by  the  impenetrability  of  his 
cuirass,  and  when  raised  a  second  time  to  repeat  the 
stroke,  it  plunged  iuto  the  eye  of  the  Emperor's  horse 
rearing  with  affright  The  animal,  mortally  wounded, 
and  ungovernable  from  pain,  sprang  round  and  pal- 
loped  furiously  with  its  master  from  the  field,  till  it  fell 
dead  from  exhaustion.  Philippe,  who  watched  the 
whole  occurrence  and  saw  his  enemy  thus  run  away 
with,  turned  to  the  Knights  close  at  hand,  and  pointing 
to  Otho's  course,  remarked,  "  You  will  tee  his  face  no 
more  to-day  !"•  By  that  time  all  was  lost,  ami  Otho,  per- 
ceiving his  inability  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  battle, 
mounted  a  second  horse  and  resumed  his  flight.  One 
more  ineffectual  charge,  however,  was  attempted,  chiefly 
by  the  Bruns  wickers;  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  va- 
lour, they  were  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  made  prisoners ;  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred Flemish  infantry  who  still  maintained  their  line 
were  to  a  man  put  to  the  sword.  The  Carroccio  and 
the  Imperial  standard  were  among  the  Conqueror's 
booty;  the  car  itself  was  destroyed,  the  dragon  bro- 
ken in  pieces,  and  the  eagle  mutilated  of  its  wings ; 
but  Philippe,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
important  prisoners  whom  he  had  already  captured,  and, 
deterred  by  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Country,  as 
night  approached,  forbad  pursuit ;  and  hastily  recalled 
the  squadrons  which  had  advanced  scarcely  a  mile  from 
the  field. 

Of  the  numbers  slain  in  this  great  battle  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  should  speak  with  more  precision  than  of 
those  which  were  engaged ;  but  the  list  of  captives 
evinces  with  sufficient  certainty  the  importance  of  the 
victory.  Five  Counts,  Ferdinand  of  Flanders,  Renaud 
of  Boulogne,  Otho  of  Tcklcmburg,  Conrad  of  Dort- 
mund, and  William  of  Salisbury,!  (who  commanded  an 
English  detachment.)  twenty-five  Bannerets, J  and  an 
almost  countless  band  of  Gentlemen,  were  either  released 
oiler  ihe  payment  of  ransom,  or  distributed  in  various 
prisons.  Among  the  latter  and  less  fortunate,  was  the 
of  Count  of  Flanders ;  who,  aAer  having  been  unfeelingly 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  in  a  sort  of  open 
litter  which  accompanied  the  triumphal  return  of  Phi- 
lippe to  his  Capilal,§  languished  during  many  years  of 

would  at  one*  put  to  the  award.  Ei  ridrtietl  inlrmJioae,  quia  a 
Hex  (aaod  Urn  arrrlal !)  acciwai  fmtttt  dt  retiqmt  exerttta  faeii- 
iimi  pane  Iriampharr  iperabttnt.    Oul.  Arm.  98. 

•  «'  Hodie  mom  ridebitu  amp/iut  /norm  tp$in."    Id.  Ibid. 
f  William  Lon(f,W9rd,  Kail  of  Salisbury,  toa  of  Henry  IL  by 
1  Clifford. 


"  /rV^n 't  AnQfarum  ftfttiT^  .Sn/rocriei  rajaa 

Se  gaadet  duiane  rrgi."  Pkiitpptit,  X.  43 1 . 

The  Kngliah  archers  tliitinjjuiihed  themselves  greatly  in 
Battle.    Oi.uVshmt,  CA«wi7w  ,(r  Flan  Ire,  eh.  IOJ.  fol.  173. 

J  Banm-ret  wni  the  biRW  title  in  thiyalry,  and  could  be 
obtained  only  l>y  thnae  who  were  tufficiimtly  noble  in  1 
blaion  four  quartering*,  and  nurTicimtly  rich  to  lery  a 
tain  at  their  own  expenae  fifty  men  at  arms.     A  Gentleman 


ly  noble  in  lineage  to 
•umciently  rttn  to  lery  and 
ifty  men  at  arms.  A  Gent 
who  aspired  to  the  honour  patented  to  the  King,  cither  at  a 
Tournament  or  on  the  tiVId  of  Ituttle,  hi*  pennon  furled  The  King 
unfurled  it.  cut  it  into  a  Kpi.we  luuiitrr,  and  returned  it  Baying, 
Veex  ry  roir*  baantere,  thru  vnttt  rn  tai$*r  vaerr  pren  fair*  !  One 
diltinction  of  Bannerets  wuB  perruiaaion  lo  hare  a  era  Jarmtt 
raiwd  hy  their  fullowera.    Joiivillc  par  l)u  Cangv,  Out.  ix. 

$  The  description  which  William  nf  liretuny  ^i»ei  of  the  ropu- 
lar  joy  oreaaioned  l>y  the  »ic».iry  of  Bounties  U  moat  vivid.  Qau 
1  r-rba  exp/tearr,  am*  corvte  eogilnre,  amt  , 


tnpitttoruat 


captivity  in  a  Tower  of  the  Louvre,  in  consequence  of  fag 
want  at'  affection  on  the  part  of  his  Consort  Jeanne, 
who  refused  lo  advance  the  sum  demanded  for  bit  free-  f» 
dom.  Ferrand,  it  appears,  had  been  misled  by  anaracoWr  1 
response  which,  William  of  Bratany  assures  us,  the  Coun-  1% 
tess  of  Flanders  (  Perrand's  maternal  Aunt  soda  daugh- 
ter  of  the  King  or  Portugal)  had  obtained  by  fbrbiddea  11 
arts  from  some  evil  Angels.    They  announced  to  her,  l3tl 
with  that  ambiguity  of  which  History  records  so  imut 
instances,  "  They  shall  fight,  and  in  the  battle  the 
King  shall  be  thrown  forcibly  to  the  ground,  and  sail] 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  horses,  and  shall  lack  burial 
After  Ihe  victory  Ferrand  shall  be  received  in  Part* with 
exceeding  great  pomp."    The  juggling  fiend,  it  will  be 
seen,  equivocated  and  lied  like  truth.* 

During  these  events  in  its  Eastern  Provinces, tbe South  Cmtaw. 
of  France  had  been  not  less  disturbed  by  a  conliniitlicB  ***** 
of  internal  struggles.  Simon  de  Monlfbrt  was  not  likely 
to  rest  content  with  the  narrow  domain  of  Braer*  mil  jfgtoi t 
Carcassotte  while  the  more  splendid  prize  of  Touloast 
invited  his  grasp;  and  accordingly,  having  temporised  till 
he  felt  sufficiently  confirmed  in  his  new  possessions,  be  is 
the  end  threw  off  the  masque,  obtained  an  I  nteidictagsust 
Raymond,  and  used  it  as  a  pretext  for  open  hostility. 
That  weak  Prince,  instead  of  defending  himself,  fled  t* 
Rome  and  sought  protection  from  the  Pope ;  the  Pop 
referred  him  to  a  Couucil  about  to  assemble  it  St 
Gilles ;  and  the  Council,  without  listening  to  his  delta*, 
renewed  his  excommunication.  Montfort,  who  haJ  a! 
first  suffered  some  reverses,  was  now  strengthened  bj  s 
new  band  of  Crusaders  ;  and  deeply  reseutiug  the  is* 
clioation  which  had  been  manifested  to  throw  off  hit 
dominion,  every  where  marked  his  course  by  the  mat 
frightful  barbarities,  as  he  spread  bis  arms  over  Nat- 


Ull 


ha,  da/euamu  in  Errtrnis  rJ<u*a 
inlii*  rl  exlri  aalrmnr*  view,  damm,  rut  per  awraerat  <f^>  '< 
tiritatet  earliau  rl  panni*  terictt  tntexla*,  Jlaribm,  Aermt,  tt  tadt> 
bat  arboram  romii  abiqat  ifrala* :  omnet  aalrm  rujurjti 
$exu*  tt  etlatvt  bammet  ail  lanli  tritrmphi  iptrtaruta  eaneanfm: 
rturii  o*  rl  mruoret,  tnlrrmmii  aprnbut,  fair  Ami,  ratine  tl  tnaJa 
in  eo/U  ntpeatu  (ml  enim  mruumit  lem/mt)  md  tiki  cafmtm 
rurnlrt,  eeraere  evpteaira  Frrrandum  in  viaeafu,  far*  mam  fan* 
dabant  im  armit.  Arc  rrrmaJebaalar  Mudrrr  n  raUtri,  trfita 
parrt,  narlS  traaW  at  *au,r«ralia»e  mnmii,  tma  itrnn  ijat 


lam  raua  a  nam  homiai  ataatvoram  ml,  el  rata  mirabta  y 
rjai  ealvru  oat  Ave  wmkm  raaa  im/nnail  earn  in  Ircttei  rtaM. 
Unde  el  ei  tmpropembant,  auoU  wadu  ip*e  rral  ferratui  f  aid  rfcnV 
tilrart  man  paleral,  fat  prtat  imptnyuatut  dtlahtlat  reoJci/rtrJ,  d 
rntcarrMm  m  Damutmm  ueam  el*vavit.  To  explain  tbe  latter  put  <t 
this  account  it  should  be  stated,  that  Alaatian  hnrwa  wennM 
FemmU*.  Velly,  (ii.  233  )  who  givea  a  rrference,  in  which  >»  » 
not  iHtroa  out,  to  Rigord,  adda,  that  the  cama^v  which  temrtel 
the  Count  of  Flandera  waa  drawu  by  /oar  of  thase  honwi,  aaduut 
the  rabble  taunted  him  hy  singing 


Qmrre  F 
Tramtnl 


Fern\n4*  bien  fetrfa 


Mesersy  explaini  the  atnae  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  h***, 
Ceil  a  dirt,  teion  U  laagagt  iCahn,  dt  peal  bag  ebtcar  el  cm** 
defer,    ii.  627. 

The  l>roae  narrative  of  WillUtn  ofBretany  is  far  Don  pn^^  5 
every  thin);  which  concern!  the  rictory  of  Uuurinn  than  la  the  ear- 
respom.li lie;  piisnage  in  bil  PAi/tppeu. 

*  Steal  el  tarn  /amor  haaaetlalr  eognovinuu,  ipaa  aetata  Ctaahm 
Ftunrlnoj  llupana  aentrtt,  matrrtcra  lan'u  Ferraadt.  ft**  Rf  J 
Parluaa/rant,  trritijiu  rl  tarh/egiii  eaenftu  haja*  bttb  <nrr  an- 
derant,  ab  Angeti*  qm  kajarmadi  artdmt  prmaunt,  terandtm  mttrm 


l/,tp,martn 
tp*ii  pityitu 


i rum,  lot*  mrraerai  mtbere  rrtpii'in 
Hex  prwlrmrlar  in  It  ream,  el 
r.  el  carebu  trpaUma.     Frrrandu*  pmtl 
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bonne.  Not  a  Town,  not  a  Castle  surrendered,  but  its 
garrison  was  either  gibbeted  on  the  walls  which  they  had 
defended,  or  was  turned  loose  afler  inhuman  mutilations 
to  scatter  terror  among  the  neighbours.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Fort  of  Minerve.  not  far  from  Narboune, 
after  seven  weeks'  gallant  resistance,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  lives  even  of  the  Heretics  should  be  spared,  pro- 
vided they  would  submit  to  conversion.  These  terms 
appeared  too  lenient  to  some  fierce  zealots  in  the  Camp. 
"  We  have  taken  up  the  Cross,"  exclaimed  Robert  de 
Mauvoisin,  "  not  to  pardon  Heretics  but  to  destroy 
them !"  He  was  consoled  by  the  Abbot  of  Citcaux, 
who  assured  him  that  there  was  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing converts;  and  the  event  fully  justified  the  prognos- 
tic. When  the  Crusaders  entered  the  Fortress,  the  Albi- 
genses  calmly  awaited  their  fate  in  two  separate  bands, 
one  of  men,  the  other  of  women,  in  different  apartments. 
An  enormous  pile  was  heaped  in  the  court-yard,  and 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  were  placed  before  the  choice 
of  the  prisoners.  There  was  little  need  of  violence  to  drag 
them  to  execution.  One  hundred  and  forty  martyrs 
declined  the  purchase  of  mercy  at  the  price  of  apostasy, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  flames  kindled  than  they  plunged 
into  them  of  their  own  accord.* 

The  strong  Castle  of  Termes  on  the  frontiers  of  Rou- 
aillon  was  evacuated  after  a  four  months'  siege  ;  but  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison  was  intercepted,  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  put  to  the  sword  on  the  spot,  part,  more 
wretched,  was  brought  back  to  the  Camp  and  reserved  for 
the  stake.  When  the  walls  of  another  Castle,  Lavaur, 
had  been  partially  levelled  by  a  formidable  machine, 
known  by  the  sportive  name  of  "  The  Cat,'' — a  lofty 
wooden  tower,  movable  on  wheels,  and  rendered  fire- 
proof by  a  covering  of  raw  hides,  which  first  plied  from 
one  of  ils  laces  a  powerful  battering-rain,  and  then  pulled 
down  the  loosened  fragments  of  the  ramparts  by  huge 
iron  hooks,  or  claws  resembling  those  of  the  animal 
which  gave  it  name, — the  assailants  were  marshalled 
with  the  Ecclesiastics,  clad  in  pontifical  robes,  at  their 
head.  The  whole  line  raised  the  Hymn  "  Veni  Crea- 
tor Spiritut,"  and  rushed  to  the  breach.  Resistance 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  zeal  of  De  Montfort 
was  exercised,  not  in  stimulating  his  followers  to  suc- 
cess, but  in  restraining  them  from  carnage.  For  the 
first  time,  this  man  of  blood  commanded  the  sword  to 
spare,  but  it  was  ouly  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
larger  tale  of  victims  to  swell  the  pomp  of  a  great  aAer- 
sacrifiee.  Four  and  twenty  Knights  of  noble  extraction 
were  dragged  to  the  gallows,  which,  being  hastily  con- 
structed, gave  way  under  the  burden  of  the  first  who 
was  suspended.  To  save  time,  De  Montfort  ordered 
that  the  throats  of  the  remainder  should  be  cut,  which 
command  was  executed  with  eagerness.  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  brave  soldiers, 
Aimery  Seigneur  of  Montreal,  was  thrown  into  a  well, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  immediately  closed  with  stones; 
and  the  residue  of  the  Heretics,  four  hundred  in  number, T 
were  burned  alive  "  with  manifestations  of  great  joy  ;"J 

•  Petri  VaUium  Ceraaii  Monach,  Hut.  Albig.  c  37.  p.  583. 
This  writer  was  an  eye-wit  nea*  of  the  facts  which  he  relates.  Hut 
atr  Ltmgutdoc,  xxi.  8/.  p.  194. 

f  Imrrnti  tvmt  Hirretici  perfecli  eireitcr  ecce  ftat  Primcep$  Ca- 
thJtrui  tt  I'rrrgnm  Crvce-ugtiali,  cum  noltenl  aunerli  ad  fidtm 
Calhoticam,  Jtammit  cruttut  tntitrrialtiml  tym  nncrcmautiot  perpetuu 
attig»ira»l.  B.  tiuido, /  i/a  Innocent  111.  up.  Muraluti  Script.  II. 
111.  431. 

♦  (Jam  noltri  arripienlet  I'errgruti  cttm  m*jrnU  gaudto  cowrAime- 
mm.    Feint*  V«H,  t  «in ,  //•</.  Alb.  c.  M.  \>  .'..9.  c  79.  p.  649. 


a  phrase  which,  on  similar  occasions,  is  ever  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Monkish  eyewitness  and  Chronicler  of 
these  enormities. 
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Toulouse,  at  this  fearful  season,  as  the  destroyers  were 
hourly  approaching  nearer  to  ils  walls,  although  firm 
in  allegiance  to  its  legitimate  Count,  was  convulsed  by 
opposite  Religious  factions.  The  Romanics  predomi- 
nated, and  were  arrayed  by  the  Bishop,  Fouquet.  in  a 
band  called  La  Compagnie  Blanche,  bound  by  oath  to  joyous* 
pursue,  even  unto  death,  their  fellow-citizens,  of  differ- 
ent Faith,  who  were  kuown  as  La  Compagnir  Noire. 
Daily  rencounters  and  much  effusion  of  blood  were  the 
result  of  this  unnatural  conflict;  and  when  Raymond, 
who  at  length  appeared  in  arms,  as  the  common  danger 
increased,  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  parties,  both  of 
them  were  instantly  excommunicated  by  the  Legate.  De 
Montlbrt's  rirst  investmentof  Toulouse  was  unsuccessful ; 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  operations  of 
the  conflicting  armies,  during  more  than  a  year  following, 
were  attended  with  various  fortune.  In  the  course  of 
that  period  the  Ix-gate,  Amaud,  Abbot  of  (  fteaux,  the  Withdrawal 
main  author  and  stimulator  of  Ihe  Crusade,  having  first  °f  Arnaud, 
invested  himself  with  both  the  Spiritual  dignity  of  the  ^-Jj^J^f 
Archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  and  the  Temporal  rights 
and  title  of  ils  Dukedom,  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid  the 
jealousy  which  he  had  excited  in  De  Montfort  by  those 
usurpations,  and  directed  his  attention  to  Spain ;  a  field 
at  that  moment,  scarcely  less  fertile  in  events  which 
might  gladden  the  spirit  of  a  zealot,  than  even  that 
which,  for  a  time,  he  felt  constrained  to  abandon. 

A  detail  of  the  events  which  distracted  that  troubled 
Country  will  find  place  elsewlu-re  ;  it  may  be  enough 
to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  difficulties  which  Pedro  of  Pedro,King 
Arugon  fell  in  rendering  his  due  share  of  assistance  to  A-™gon» 
repel  the  invasion  of  the  Almohudes,  (under  the  Mira- 
inolin.  to  whom  John  of  England  had  tendered  vassal- 
age)— in  consequence  of  the  diminution  which  his  power 
had  undergone  in  Southern  France,  of  the  oppression 
of  his  allies  and  feudatories  by  De  Montfort,  and  of  the 
spoliation  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  his  son,  each  of 
whom  was  personally  connected  with  him  by  marriage," 
— at  length  determined  him  to  adopt  measures  of  active 
resistance  in  their  behalf.    For  a  while,  he  appears  to 
have  obtained  liivourable  admission  for  the  strong  repre- 
sentations which  he  made  to  Rome  ;  and  Innocent  111.  induce* 
addressed  Letters  both  to  De  Montfort  and  to  his  own  Innocent 
Legates,  reproaching  ihem  in  unmeasured  terms  for 
their  blood-guiltiness,  their  avarice,  and  their  ambition,  e" 
and  commanding  them  to  desist  from  their  War  of  exter- 
mination.!   In  his  diplomacy  with  France,  Pedro  was 
equally  successful,  and  Philippe  Augustc  detained  his 
son,  Prince  Louis,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  joining  the 
Crusaders.    But  De  Montfort  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  power;  and  being  strongly  supported  by  all  the 
Ecclesiastics  in  Narbonne,  he  prevailed  on  them,  both 
individually  and  in  their  joint  capacity  as  Members  of 
a  Council,  to  address  the  Pontiff,  to  exhibit  to  him  Ihe 
general  demand  of  Europe  that  Heresy  should  be  era- 
dicated, and  specifically,  in  the  first  instance,  to  denounce 
the   City  of  Toulouse,  as  a  Spiritual  Gomorrah.* 
which  together  with  all  the  unrighteous  who  had  taken 

•  It  is  commonly  believed  that  each  of  the  Raymonds,  Father 
and  Son,  married  a  killer  of  Fedro  of  Aragun.  See  a  long  aid 
curious  note  (35.)  in  Vie  and  Vaiawtle,  //i</.  </<■  iMxgvrJoe,  iii.591. 

t  Epiti.  Innocvut  111  av.  212. 213,  214.  cited  by  Vie  ami  V'ais- 

«cllr.  Hut.  Je  I  im  /ur  lu  :  ill.  36.  p.  234. 
J  Hul.  Uc  hingmrJoc,  xaii.  43.  p.  441. 
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Hi*t»ry.  refuge  within  Its  walls,  it  was  the  chief  duly  of  a  Chris- 
tian utterly  to  destroy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  revive  in 
Innocent's  bosom  the  smothered  sparks  of  *eal.  Ooee 
again  they  kindled  into  flame ;  Bnd  in  order  to  expiate 
the  sin  of  which  he  hod  been  g  oiltj  by  a  brier  inclination 
to  mercy,  he  revoked  all  the  concessions  which  he  had 
made  to  the  King  of  Aragon.  and  issued  fresh  anathemas 
against  the  heretical  Borons  of  Narbonne. 

Pedro,  a  brave  Knicrht  and  a  wise  Statesman,  per- 
ceived that  all  further  hope  from  negotiation  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  few 
Vassuls  who  remained  to  him,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
sword.  Nastily  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand horse,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  joined  the 
forces  already  gathered  under  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
of  Foix,  and  of  Commingc,  which  amounted  to  about 
on  equal  number  of  cavalry  with  his  own.  This,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  whole  force  which  the  confederates  em- 
ployed in  uction,  and  which  has  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Church  Historians  to  sixty  thousand  men,  and  yet 
further  by  William  of  Bretany,  indulging  in  the  license 
of  Poetry,  to  two  hundred  thousand."  Against  these 
pretended  myriads,  De  Montfort  could  array  scarcely 
two  thousand  troops  in  all.t  of  whom  however  twelve 
hundred  were  horsemen,  the  choicest  Knightsof  France, 
and  greatly  superior  in  weight,  strength,  and  discipline 
to  the  light  cavalry  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  Each 
party,  it  is  true,  had  summoned  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  as  many  of  the  Civic  militia  as  it  could  command, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  that  force  the  allies  out- 
numbered the  Crusaders  in  the  ratio  asserted  :  but  the 
wretched  infantry  of  those  times,  without  defensive 
armour,  and  with  no  oiher  weapon  except  a  rude  sword, 
untrained,  unmar&halted,  and  unofficered,  fallowed  the 
march  of  an  army  but  to  toil  before  a  battle,  and  to  be 
slaughtered  without  resistance  in  a  defeat. 

Dc  Montfort  was  lying  in  the  small  town  of  Muret, 
about  three  leagues  from  Toulouse,  when  an  inter- 
cepted despatch  from  the  King  of  Aragou  was  brought 
to  him  by  a  scout.  Pedro,  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments added  that  of  song;  he  was  a  Troubadour  of 
some  distinction  ;  and  his  lays  of  love  were  widely, 
and  not  unsuccessfully  scattered.  The  Letter  which 
De  Montfort  opened  contained  not  deep  matters  of  State 
or  Policy,  but  nn  assurance  to  a  Toulousian  fair  one, 
that  it  was  for  her  love  the  King  was  about  to  encounter 
the  chivalry  of  France,  that  her  bright  eves  would  in- 
spire him  iu  battle,  and  that  it  was  to  them  that  he 
should  look  for  recompense  afterwards.  These  com- 
mon-places of  gallantry  found  no  response  in  the  bosom 
of  the  stern  enthusiast,  into  whose  hands  they  had  un- 
designedly fallen.  He  regarded  them  with  a  bitter 
smile  of  contempt  and  triumph,  exclaiming.  "  The  day 
is  our  own  ;  God  is  for  vt,  while  he  on  hit  side  has 
nothing  but  the  bright  eyes  of  his  Mistress  \"\ 
Battle  of        On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September.  De  Mont- 
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•  CutimwrnJ  on 


net  mitmrro  hit  mittia  ctnlwn. 

/>**«*■,•.,  viii.  sn. 

■»  Cn/tn  rmnt  enuitet  cum  ovaitreginta  rff  rrn/i 

Srplunfinti  {Semttm/mli)  in  nfmlet  /nmmh,  pedi/rnftr  treeenti. 

1,1.  IhiJ.  587. 

In  hi*  prow  Chronicle  William  makes  a  »li#ht  variation  :  Son  ho- 
brrn  mu  dneenlni  tl  trjctiyinln  militrt.el  nrciltr  yutnarntot  talrtUttt 
tyntri,  rl  perrgnnot  prdttn  frit  ttpting'ntut  nielinev  92.  The 
lot  w.ir.l  ««rrcH  iu  a  key  to  the  whole  history  of  tin*  bntile. 

J  Oiilidmiia  ite  Puilin,  c  21.  p.  G78.  where,  he  say*  the  LetVr 
nt.M  aililre«»eil  H> 
Dtocnrtu. 
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fort  heard  Mass,  marshalled  his  cavalry  is  three  tan  F.-m 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,-  threw  opeu  the  ^ 
of  Muret,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy.  From  aD 
incident  related  by  Matthew  Paris,  it  would  appear  a 
if  the  confederates  were  •urpriaed;  for  the  spits  of  Da 
Montfort  informed  him  that  the  King  of  Araewv  to 
great  was  his  security  !  was  preparing  to  sit  down  to 
dinner.  "  Is  he  T  remarked  the  Count,  at  he  sprao? 
upon  his  horse,  "  then  assuredly  I  will  be  his  Sewer  (or 
the  first  dish  V  ond  the  King  aoeordinpty  had  tasted 
but  three  morsels  before  be  was  attacked  and  lulleif 
That  he  fought  with  De  Montfort  hand  to  haad,ihat 
the  Count,  endeavouring  to  lake  him  alive,  grappled 
with  him,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  wtt 
despatched  by  the  dagger  of  an  Esquire,  are  probsbly 
fictions  invented  by  William  of  Bretany  to  adorn  ha 
i'ocrn  :J  and  a  more  probable  account  informs  us  thai 
two  French  Knights  had  botmd  themselves  by  awe, 
before  the  engagement,  jointly  to  attack  the  Km*,  nor 
to  quit  him  till  he  was  slain.  According  toaetntm 
familiar  to  the  times,  and  known  to  the 
much  later,  on  Bosworth  field,  Pedro 
armour  with  one  of  his  favourite  attendant*;  ami  the 
Frenchmen  charging  the  supposed  object  of  their  ward, 
nearly  unhorsed  him  at  the  first  onset.  u  That  is  not 
the  King,"  remarked  one  of  them  ;  "  the  Kia?  k  s 
stouter  Knight."  "  Right."cried  Pedro,  close  at  lusd, 
**  but  here  »  the  King ;"  and  the  bold  avowal  cast  bias  DmW 
his  life  ;  he  was  surrounded  on  lite  moment  by  thtre-^-  ' 
luiners  of  his  two  bonded  foemen,  and  pierced  to  the*0** 
heart  by  numberless  lances.  As  had  been  foreseen,  ah 
death  was  the  signal  of  general  route.  De  Morilort 
chased  the  three  Counts  from  the  field,  and  mernlrs»it 
pursuing  the  infantry,  left  wholly  defenceless  by  this 
abandonment,  put  them  to  the  award,  or  drove  (lien 
into  the  Garonne  almost  to  a  man.§ 

Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  tht 
Alhigense*  was  hopeless,  and  in  a  few  months  after  thh  m 
great  overthrow,  Count  Ravmon  d  and  his  t\lm  rf  lilt 
Foix  and  Comminge  were  reconciled  to  the  Church; 
the  first  named  abdicated  his  shadowy  sovereignty  it 
favour  of  his  son,  and  retiring  to  private  life  in  Tool*"" 
awaited  the  determination  of  the  Pontiff  aslotbeeav 
ployment  of  the  remainder  of  his  days.    A  few  1**9 
towns,  however,  still  obstinately  persisted  iu  Hrtfty 
and  their  siege,  their  sack,  and  the  martyrdom  of  that 
inhabitants  when  taken,  afforded  occupation  for  tat 
Crusaders,  who  continued  to  pour  in  from  Frasce-  I" 
the  Spring  of  1215,  Louis  of  France,  attracted  hy iters* 
fashion  of  this  pilgrimage,  devoted  himself  to  a  krif  rilKt^ 
days*  campaign  against  the  Heretics,  at  the  head  of 
far  larger  ar.ny  than  he  could  have  levied  for  *rj 
merely  temporal  service ;  and  his  arrival  was 
by  De  Montfort  with  a  jealous  eye. 


*  In  nomine 
Paris,  '-M6. 

\  "  Crrtt  lervmm  ri  de  pnrno  /emtio."  Id  H>i<l. 
J  I'kiUpyett,  vni.  T'SS — B03. 

\  William  of  Bivtanr  **x*  th*  seventeen  thousand  To*!**"1 
were  killed,  ati.l  that  De  M./i.tlurt.  ttirtni  n»  gmlni  prnhnjente.  ** 
only  eiifhl  of  liis  r*rre$rim,,  9i ;  rhr  miw  nmnlwr*  are  ref"**'*1  ':i 
Philippe,,,  vni.  »6  Matthew  V*ti*  state*,  Ce>tnt  inter/*—** 
nurnemt  nii/t.itemU  $mt»  pnlmit :  de  mihlthmt  nutem  Crmrnf""' 
rvm  v*w*  $n/ut  run  griiient r ^  iff  mihii  necrnVmi.  The  detail* 
Ihm  l>«Ule  which  we  have  uflVntl  are  chiefly  taken  fivus  rt*  * 
temle«l  acrmint  of  it  in  the  Hot.  de  /jmynedwi,  swi.  |>  iBO.  tt- 
ant!  RaynvJdi  Annul.  Beet,  nd  urn.  1113  }  5«.  »U.  >.  ^  5» 
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however,  was  actuated  by  superstition,  not  by  ambition  ; 
•ml  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  chief  towns,  he  re- 
lieved his  entertainer  frum  all  anxiety  by  again  retiring  to 
France.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  grand  object  of  De 
Moullort's  ambition  was  completely  realized,  when  the 
IVtJi  Council  of  Lateran  undertook  the  final  distribu- 
tion of  the  conquered  Provinces.  The  Crusade  against 
the  Albigeuses  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  reclamation  of  the  two  Raymonds,  and  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix  and  of  (omtninge,  who  pleaded  their 
own  Cause  in  person,  an  (Ecumenical  Decree  adjourned 
the  decision  of  the  Council  relative  to  the  territories  uf 
the  two  last-named  petitioners;  permitted  Raymond 
VII.  to  keep  possession  of  that  small  portion  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  which  was  comprised  in  the 
County  of  Venaissin  and  the  Marquisate  of  Provence ; 
and  conferred  upon  Simon  de  Moutfort  the  gulden 
prize  of  Toulouse  and  Montauban,  and  of  the  entire 
remainder  of  that  extensive  territory  which  hud  been 
won  by  the  Crusaders. 

Such  wai  the  striking  result  of  the  victory  at  Muret: 
that  won  at  Bouvines,  although  productive  of  conse- 
quences far  mure  permanent,  seemed  to  effect  little  more 
at  the  moment  than  the  negotiation  of  a  Truce  for  five 
years  with  England.  But  the  tyranny  and  faithlessness 
of  John,  before  many  months  had  passed,  awakened 
fresh  discontent  among  his  Barons,  who  turned  to 
France  for  relief,  and  proffered  their  Crown  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Louis.  The  transactions  of  that  Prince 
during  his  consequent  invasion  of  England,  belong 
more  appropriately  to  the  Annuls  of  that  Country  than 
to  those  of  France  ;  and,  accordingly,  under  li»e  former 
we  shall  notice  more  at  length  the  vehement  opposition 
raised  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  enterprise;  the  death  of 
that  active  and  ambitious  Pontiff,  followed  soon  aftcrw  ards 
by  that  of  King  John  ;  the  abandonment  of  Louis  by  his 
English  supporters;  their  adherence  to  Henry  III.; 
the  destruction  of  the  invading  fleet  off  the  Straits  of 
Dover ;  the  renunciation  of  tiie  claim  advanced  by  tlie 
French  Prince;  aud  his  final  retirement  from  the 
British  shores. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  the  South,  in  which  the  Peace 
resulting  from  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Provencals  was 
si. on  disturbed  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  those  who 
had  divided  the  spoil.  The  hands  yet  red  and  dripping 
with  the  gore  of  unnumbered  Albigeuses  were  now 
raised  in  furious  conflict  against  each  other,  and  the 
U'iii|>oral  rights  of  the  Duchy  of  Xarbonne  became  an 
object  of  fierce  dispute  between  Simon  de  Moutfort  aud 
the  Abbot  of  Ctteaux.  The  former  occupied  the  con- 
tested towns  by  force  of  arms,  the  latter  directed  Spiri- 
tual weapons  against  his  ancient  colleague,  anil  visited 
with  excommunication  that  clwmpiou  who  so  recently 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  excommunicated.  Encou- 
raged by  these  intestine  quarrels  among  their  oppressors. 
Ruymond  V  II.  and  his  father  attempted  the  recovery 
of  HC ir  lust  dominions  ;  and  the  general  attachment  to 
their  name  and  persons  greatly  contributed  to  some  early 
successes;  but  De  Moiiliurt  haviug  intercepted  all 
communication  between  the  two  armies  with  which  the 
Father  and  Son  were  approaching  him  on  different  Ton- 
tiers,  aud  being  also  prompted  by  the  ferocious  counsels, 
and  tided  by  the  treacherous  artifices  of  Fouquet,  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  look  a  bloody  revenge  upon  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  of  that  City.  On  a  show  uf  resistance  which 
they  feebly  attempted,  their  town  was  abandoned  to  the 
license  of  De  Moutfoi  t's  soldiery.   "  Led  by  the  Bishop," 


says  a  native  Chronicler,  "  they  pillaged  and  plundered  France, 
great  part  of  the  City;  and  violated  so  many  women 
and  maidens,  that  a  piteous  sight  was  it  to  behold  all 
the  evil  which  the  Bishop  wrought  upon  Toulouse  in  so 
short  a  lime."*  After  the  chief  citizens  had  been  thrown 
into  dungeons  or  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  the  miserable 
remnant  saved  their  walls  from  the  flames  and  their 
necks  from  the  axe  by  payment  of  thirty  thousand  marks 
of  silver. 

Unbroken  by  these  severities,  the  Toulousians,  before 
the  following  year  had  closed,  threw  opeu  their  gales  to 
Raymond  VI.,  whose  geiilleness,  although  ill  adapted 
to  the  troublous  times  upon  which  he  was  cast,  had 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  former  subjects.  The  con- 
trast of  his  mild  rule  with  the  bloody  tyranny  which 
hod  been  erected  upon  its  overthrow,  heightened  their 
desire  for  his  restoration  ,  ami,  when  they  looked  round 
upon  their  desolated  fields ;  when  they  counted  the 
numbers  which  each  hearth  had  lost  by  the  sword,  either 
uf  war  or  of  the  executioner;  when  ihey  felt  their  present 
terror,  humiliation,  aud  poverty,  aud  remembered  their 
former  happiness,  independence,  aud  wealth,  it  can 
little  be  wondered  that,  eveu  after  all  their  sufferings, 
they  were  willing  to  suffer  yet  more  fur  a  chance  of  re- 
gaining liberty.  De  Montlort,  when  iuformed  of  this 
revolution,  hastened  by  forced  marches  upon  his  insur- 
gent Capital ;  but  his  troops,  chiefly  levied  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  fell  away  as  he  approached 
its  walls,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss  when  he 
attempted  an  assault.  Even  afterwards,  wheu  he  hod 
determined  regularly  to  invest  the  City,  he  was  surprised 
in  his  lines  by  the  Comte  de  Foix,  and  pursued  to  the 
fords  of  the  Garonne,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing at  that  very  Muret,  uear  which  four  years  before  he 
had  gained  so  distinguished  a  victory.  The  insurrection 
extended  itself  through  all  the  adjoining  districts  ;  and 
when  De  Moutfort  lelt  able  to  renew  the  siege  of  Tou-  .  „ 
louse,  his  works  proceeded  tardily,  and  with  little  effect.  12  is. 
The  Winter  passed,  and  the  following  Summer  was  far 
advanced,  while  the  City  still  held  out.  One  morning, 
towards  the  close  of  June,  as  De  Moutfort  was  cele- 
brating Mass,  he  was  informed  that  the  besieged  had 
made  a  sortie.  He  refused  to  quit  the  Church  before 
he  had  witnessed  the  elevatiou  of  the  Host ;  and  then, 
having  first  uttered  the  wonts  of  Simeon,  "  Lord  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  Ibr  mine  eyes  have 
seeu  thy  salvation,"  he  buckled  ou  his  armour,  repulsed 
the  sally,  and  tell,  while  pressing  close  to  the  ditch  in  i>eath  of 
the  pursuit,  his  skull  being  shattered  by  an  enormous  Simon  4s 
stone  discharged  Iroin  a  mangonel. t  His  death  was  Montlort. 
the  signal  for  a  fresh  sortie,  in  which  the  besieged  were 

*  Materia  de  lot  /met*  dt  IWvtm,  tiled  by  Stamondi,  Hut.  det 
/VuKfaw,  vi.  483. 

f  Fct  N  ull  Orn.,  Hut.  M^xmmm^  e.  66  p.  665.  De  Monifoit 
is  Mill  tu  have  been  pierced  Hi  the  •■me  time  t  y  no  leas  Hun  fire 
■mm,  which  inflicted  wound*,  a*  fhr  (  i.ierrmn  Muuk  prufurly 
atliU,  ad  Kn/il>itmm  Salrattru  To  he«irbi«u  Hie  eflect  uf  im  deal  a, 
the.  atuue  by  which  be  »a*  killvd  is  aaid  by  aocac  modern  author*  to 
bare  been  discharged  by  the  hand  of  •  woman;  He  at.  Hut.  dt* 
Atb  Ub.  v.  p  61.)  or,  a*  others  Hate,  by  that  of  *  dwarf.  Bui  Vie 
and  Vanaette  quirtly  diunn*  ihewe  appendage*,  by  remarking. 
S tu  It »\  ni  rm  dt  r*t  amiulanm  dan$  Irt  •emu  Hut  ate 
Otnjvedoe,  aaai  28.  p.  3*4.  We  ha«r  forborne  Irocn  any  comment 
Oil  Sliliou  -.e  Moiitfurt'i  ch.-ra.-rer,  which  may  Iw  be»l  awinaalwal 
man  hit  action*.  Velly  pr»balay  waaaxrf  awaie  tow  correctly  mr  w.is 
drawing  a  wheu  beuawittiBgiy \anled  the  following  inoai  bitter  and 
mart  true  aarraani  :  Hammr  taeowrawraa/r.  ttt  an>l  eli  am**  uwl*'- 
liar/,  8MU«  rrwW,  aww  ftr/Ue,  mnumt  Were,  rl  avawu  rtmltrmxf. 
u.  J -18. 
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utterly  routed ;  and  Amaury  de  Montfort,  son  of  the 
deceased  Count,  having  rallied  the  fugitive*,  received 
their  oath  of  allegiance  as  his  father's  successor,  renewed 
the  siege  ineffectually  for  another  month,  and  then  re- 
tired on  Carcassooe. 

The  Vih  Crusade  to  Palestine,  which  had  been 
preached  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  not  long  before  the 
death  of  Simon  de  Moolfort,  occupied  most  of  those 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  who  otherwise  would  have  hastened 
to  revenge  it ;  and  the  military  devotion  of  the  French 
flowing  in  its  ancient  channels  towards  the  East,  for 
a  while  was  diverted  from  Langticdoc  and  Provence. 
But  the  Vatican  was  reluctant  that  the  great  work  of 
Innocent  III.  should  crumble  away  ;  and  his  successor 
llonorius  III.  openly  assumed  the  protection  of  Amaury 
dc  Montfort,  and  destined  to  his  support  a  moiety  of  the 
sum  which  had  been  levied  in  France  for  the  service  of 
the  Crusade  in  the  Holy  Land.    Prince  Louis  joyfully 
undertook  the  command  of  the  expedition,  the  expenses 
of  which  were  to  be  thus  defrayed  ;  and  two  and  thirty 
Counts,  more  than  twenty  Bishops,  and  six  hundred 
Knights  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  led 
ten  thousand  archers  once  ajain  to  scatter  the  flames  of 
War  over  the  fair  districts  of  the  South.  The  campaign 
begun  with  the  siege  of  Marmande,  a  small  town  on  the 
Garonne,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Louis  and  Amaury. 
The  former  granted  a  capitulation  with  security  of  life 
and  property  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  vanquished  enemy  present  them- 
selves in  the  besiegers'  lines,  confiding  in  the  terms 
which  had  l>een  conceded,  than  tile  Bishop  of  Saintes 
fervently  exhorted  the  Prince  to  commit  them  to  the 
flames  as  Heretics  and  Traitors,  and  to  extend  the  like 
summary  punishment  to  all  their  comrades  in  the  sur- 
rendered town.    Louis  and  his  brave  Knights  indig- 
nantly protested  against  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith ; 
but,  during  this  discussion,  Amaury,  no  less  sanguinary 
aud  unscrupulous  than  his  Father,  had  entered  the  gates 
of  Marmande,  and  commencing  the  work  of  destruction 
did  not  cease  till  he  had  put  every  inhabitant  to  the 
sword.    Five  thousand  souls  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
suffered  under  this  most  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws 
of  War  and  of  Honour.* 

Louis,  it  is  said,  was  extremely  shocked  and  somewhat 
dticanccrtedt  at  this  treacherous  cruelty,  but  neverthe- 
less he  advanced  with  Amaury  to  besiege  Toulouse. 
Berlrand,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  accompanied  them, 
had  sworn  with  a  horrible  particularity,  that  within  that 
devoted  City  neither  man  nor  woman,  nor  child  of  either 
sex  should  be  left  alive ;  that  all  should  be  unsparingly 
massacred ;  and  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon 
another  in  any  of  its  buildings.  The  Toulousians  had  been 
informed  of  this  vow  of  extermination;  and  they  knew 
the  temper  of  him  by  whom  it  had  been  pledged, — that  if 
he  possessed  the  power  he  would  fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter. 
Resistance  to  extremity  was  therefore  their  sole  chance  of 
escape.  Count  Raymond  summoned  his  friends  to  his 
aid,  and  supported  by  a  thousand  Knights  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  City  before  it  was  invested,  made 
good  his  defence  for  six  weeks,  and  compelled  the 

•  Inter f rerun t  oinnri  muru'ipei  cum  muiifribut  el  JMrvv/f*, 
omnf*  imdigenat  tuque  ad  </uini/ue  mitlia.    Uul.  Ann.  113. 

f  Aeito*  bmrbart  »«'  eAtx/mi  eilrimement  It  Prime*  Fraihjoii. 
Velly,  ii.  249.  who  hat  burrowed  the  sentence  from  the  Uul.  de 
La*g**Joc,  sxiii.  42.  p.  312.  after  lubditutuiR  the  milder  cAof  wo  tor 
imta.  .April  «mr  limaiami  ««Wf«  mccjtUrntantirt. 
vi.  507. 


enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  withdraw  precipitately, 
after  burning  their  artillery ;  Loui*  retired  to  France, 


Amaury  to  some  one  of  the  few  towns  which  i 
nised  his  authority. 

Roused  by  this  glorious  example,  Montauben,  Bexien,  1IS5. 
and  Castelnaudari.  during  the  next  year,  disclaimed  the  to 
yoke  of  De  Montfort  and  raised  the  banners  of  their  *•»■ 
former  Lords.    The  last-uatned  town  maintained  itself  1314. 
during  an  eight  months'  siege,  and  when  Amaury,  da-   »•  * 
appointed  in  every  attempt  at  its  reduction,  was  forced  to  Irin. 
break  up,  Carcassone.  upon  which  he  retreated,  was 
almost  the  only  one  of  his  Father's  numerous  conquest  JJ^*t 
which  remained  in  his  possession.    It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Legate  Bertram!  obtained  authority  from  Rime  to  L  t. 
institute  a  new  Order  of  Knighthood  for  the  express  [m 
purpose  of  combating  Heresv;  the  Chevaliers  if  "the 
Holy  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ''*  were  little  able  to  item 
the  reflux  of  that  tide  which  was  sweeping  before  it  tot 
fortunes  of  De  Montfort.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Pope 
granted  'io  Philippe  Auguste  a  new  subsidy  from  bis 
Clergy ;  the  boon  was  accepted,  but  its  produce  •■> 
employed  not  in  the  South,  but  in  Poitou  and  AquiUine. 
The  fanaticism  which  but  a  few  years  since  bad  roused 


myriads  to  engage  against  the  Albigen 
extinct ;  and  not  a  single  Crusader  responded  to  the 
Bulls  of  Honorius,    With  every  native's  dagger  biredBntnn 
against  his  bosom,  without  the  hope  of  foreign  assist-0*" 
ance,  fatigued,  harassed,  terror-stricken,  and  despairing. 
Amaury  tic  Montfort  at  length  offered  to  cede  ill  that 
his  Father  had  conquered,  all  that  himself  had  tost,  to 
Philippe  Auguste.    But  that  Prince,  who  even  in  hi*  lj. 
earlier  years  had  shown  little  teal  for  the  Crusades  lift 
against  the  Albigenses,  was  now  weakened  with  sge  and  aia* 
sickness,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever  compassionated  the  ^ 
wrongs  of  the  legitimate  Count  of  Toulouse.  Heading 
therelore  the  hazard  of  an  approaching  War  with  Eng- 
land, he  declined  the  proposal  of  De  Montfort,  although 
it  was  earnestly  recommended  by  the  Pope,  and  backed 
by  the  promise  of  a  general  remission  of  his  sins. 

The  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Philippe  August*  toi;<* 
indeed  approaching  a  clo*e.   The  King  lis-6""* 
 u   fever  which 2J_ 


grreil  through  twelve  months  under  a 
first  attacked  him  durintj  the  Summer  of  1222 


and  to 


if** 


the  latest  moment  he  was  usefully  occupied  in  cut* 
befitting  a  great  Monarch.  Before  his  demise,  he 
completed  an  important  task  which  had  employed  his 
entire  reign  at  intervals— the  fortification  of  all  the  town* 
appertaining  to  the  Crown.  This  grand  national  aork,^ 
which  at  once  strengthened  the  Country  against  foreign 
invasion,  and  added  vigour  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Police,  was  performed  with  the  strictest  rcgnd 
to  equity  and  an  undeviating  respect  for  private  right*; 
and  not  a  hovel  which  it  became  necessary  to  demolish, 
nor  a  foot  of  land  which  was  required  to  prevent  inter- 
ruption in  the  walls,  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
without  payment  of  its  full  value  to  the  owner.f  So 
well  arranged,  however,  were  the  finances,  that  these 
extensive  pa  rebuses  were  effected  without  injury  to  (he 
Exchequer;  and  the  increase  of  the  Monarch's  Reve- 
nues was  throughout  proportioned  to  that  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  industry,  the  commerce,  aud  the  agriculture  of 


•  The  very  few  particular*  which  are  known  eonternii.it 
Order  may  be  found  in  Hilyot,  Uul  de,  OrUrr.  Net. «  JU  U- 
viii.  part  ri.  c.  40.  p.  286.  and  io  the  Hut.  de 
02  v-  316. 

t  Gul  Ann.  86. 
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his  Kingdom,  nil  of  which  were  greatly  enlarged  under 
bis  beneficial  rule.  The  benevolent  project  of  a  Hotel 
drs  Tnvalidet,  an  honourable  retreat  for  veteran  soldiers, 
although  not  realized  till  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  conceived  by  Philippe  Auguste.*  Paris  was  in- 
debted to  him  also  for  more  numerous  embellishments, 
and  more  rupid  advances  to  that  cleanliness,  ele- 
gance, and  magnificence,  which  are  demanded  by  the 
Capital  of  a  powerful  Nation,  than  it  had  attained  in  the 
entire  course  of  the  four  preceding  Centuries ;  and  it 
was  the  keen  and  vigilant  eye  of  the  King  himself  which 
detected  its  wants  and  watched  over  the  progress  of  its 
decoration  and  improvement.  To  consolidate  a  Feudal 
union  among  the  great  Vassals  of  the  Crown,  subordi- 
nate to  his  own  paramount  Sovereignty,  was  another  of 
his  leading  objects;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  enhanced 
the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  which  we  have  seen 
pronouncing  sentence  against  a  King  of  England  ;  and 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  National  Assemblies  for  laws 
enacted  to  regulate  not  a  single  Province  only,  but  uni- 
versal France.  Not  less  attached  to  Letters  than  dis- 
tinguished for  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  Philippe 
Auguste  extended  a  liberal  patronage  to  Science  and 
the  Arts  ;  and  the  Academy  of  Paris  (it  did  not  become 
a  University  till  the  reign  of  his  grandson)  received  from 
him  its  first  Code  of  Statutes.  The  School  of  Abclard, 
indeed,  had  already  become  the  great  theatre  of  study 
for  all  Europe,  and  pupils  thronged  to  its  lectures,  not 
only  from  the  remoter  districts  of  France  itself,  but 
even  from  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Theo- 
logy, were  taught  by  its  Professors  ;t  and  the  exag- 
geration of  the  contemporary  Writer  who  relates  these 
particulars,  may  be  pardoned  when  wa  read  in  him 
that  even  Athens  in  her  days  of  highest  glory  was 
not  less  frequented  by  Sages,  than  was  Paris  in  his 
own  time.J  Nor  were  they  the  severer  studies  alone 
which  Philippe  cherished  and  cultivated  ;  his  peculiar 
taste  led  him  to  encourage  the  brilliant  Romances  of 
Chivalry.  His  jousts  and  banquets,  his  Court  spectacles 
and  ceremonials  were  framed  on  the  glittering  models 
which  he  found  established  in  those  Talcs;  and  to  his 
reign  we  are  indebted  for  the  choicest  legends  of  Knight- 
hood which  have  descended  to  us ;  for  names  familiar 
to  every  reader  who  has  permitted  indulgence  to  the 
pleasures  of  Imagination.  Before  the  close  of  the  Xllth 
Century,  and  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  sway  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  had  appeared  the  Romance  of  Tristan 
dc  Leonois,  of  the  Saint  Greal,  and  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
the  precursors  of  innumerable  descendants  connected 
with  the  Round  Table  of  Arthur  and  the  Paladins  of 
Charlemagne. § 

Thus  having  much  more  than  doubled  the  extent  of 


•  /•>.«/.  Innocent  III.  xi.  25. 

\  In  radrm  nobittuima  civilate,  non  mcxio  de  Trivia  rt  Qua. 

drinrt,  rrruwi  el  de  qntrlionihut  Junt  C,n  i  rt  CiWis,  tt  de  ri 

faemttute  qu<r  de  ganandti  cvrpcrdrvM  et  tauitaltbut  ivripla  rst,  plena 
rt  perjecta  imemrtlur  doclrinu,  fmentwri  tamen  drudenu  Sm-ram 
Puyinam  rt  quarttionrs  Thev/ogtcne  dvcebaut.  (Jul.  Ann.  82.  Of  llu* 
Seven  Liberal  Aits.  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  ami  Dialectics  formed  the 
Tririum  ;  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music  and  Astronomy  the  Qua. 
rim  urn.  The  Statutes  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  date  from  12 15. 
Gaillard,         dr  Otartrmaune,  iii.  285. 

J  Ik  dirbui  i//<»  tludium  hternrum  Jiortbat  Paritim,  nrc  legiwuu 
Ionium  a/iquamto  fume  ickolarium  frequrntiam  Alkenit  vel  Aigupti, 
re/  in  quii/tbet  parte  mvnoY,  quanta  locum  pretdtctum  ttudtndi  gratia 
mea/rbat.    Gul.  Arm.  ut  tup. 
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his  hereditary  dominions,  and  added  strength  and  lustre 
to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  while  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  his  People,  Philippe  Auguste  expired  on  the 
14th  July,  1223.  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  nge  and 
the  forty-third  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputa- 
tion which  has  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  any  other  oc- 
cupant of  the  same  throne. 

The  brief  and  unimportant  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Lin. iv  VIII.  will  not  long  detain  us.  His  acces- 
sion was  hailed  with  rapture  by  his  subjects,  for  in  his 
person,  by  the  maternal  line,  they  again  saw  themselves 
ruled  by  a  genuine  Carlovingian."  His  first  entrance 
to  his  Capital  was  marked  by  unwonted  demonstrations 
of  public  joy,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  reechoed  with  long- 
continued  festivities.  In  the  Sacre  at  Rhcims,  however, 
it  had  Ix'cn  observed  that  one  great  Vassal  had  neg- 
lected attendance  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  Nor- 
mandy, indeed,  was  now  united  to  the  Crown  of  France, 
but  the  King  of  England,  who,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
owed  homage  for  that  Fief,  refrained  from  tendering 
his  ulleginncc.  It  was  not  long  before  the  intention  of 
Henry  HI.  to  seek  reestablishmcnt  in  the  Continental 
territories  which  his  Father  had  lost,  was  openly  avowed  ; 
and  when  the  Truce  between  the  two  Powers  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  expiring,  a  formal  demand  was  made  for 
the  restitution  of  the  conquered  Provinces.  But  the 
weak  Prince  took  little  care  to  follow  up  this  demand 
with  the  vigour  which  was  necessary  fur  its  enforce- 
ment ;  and  when  Louis  entered  Poitou,  the  English 
Commanders  were  left,  not  only  without  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements, but  were  subjected  to  a  cruel  mockery  and 
deception.  Huge  chests  were  embarked  from  the  Tower 
of  London,  ostensibly  filled  with  money,  and  it  was  not 
till  they  were  opened  at  La  Rochelle  that  their  real 
freight  was  discovered  to  be  stones  and  bran.t  The 
fall  of  that  City  rendered  the  conquest  of  all  Aquitaine 
North  of  the  Garonne  an  easy  task;  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, after  enduring  the  shame  of  these  fresh  losses,  was 
indebted  for  a  renewed  Truce  of  four  years,  partly  to  the 
purchased  interference  of  Rome,  and  yet  more,  perhaps, 
to  thirty-thousand  marks  of  silver  paid  directly  into  the 
coffers  of  France. 

Not  long  after  the  closs  of  this  successful  campaign, 
the  arbitration  of  Louis  was  required  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  claims  which  has  been  agitated  in 
modern  Europe.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  had 
been  elevated  by  the  united  suffrages  of  the  French  and 
Venetians  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1204,  and  after  eleven  months'  sway 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians.  His  sub- 
sequent fate  was  involved  in  mystery;  his  brother 
Henry  paused  more  than  a  year  before  he  assumed  the 
Imperial  Crown,  in  hope  of  Baldwin's  release  from  cap- 
tivity ;  and  although  the  Barbarian  conqueror  Joauuice 
maintained  a  profound  silence  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  his  prisoner,  he  was  at  length  generally  supposed  to 
have  perished  by  a  death  of  horrible  torture.  His 
daughter  Jeanne,  who  had  been  recognised  as  their 
Countess  by  the  Flemings,  was  a  licentiousj  and  imperious 
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•  The  first  Wife  of  Philippe  Auguste,  the  mother  of  Louis  VIII., 
waa  laabcllc,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Ilainaull,  who  was 
lineally  descended  from  Krmengardie,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, the  last  of  the  Cailovingions. 

f  Grsta  Law*,  viii.  «/>.  //tar.  det  Gaulei,  xvii.  305.  CArow. 
Turxmnue,  Id.  xviii  305. 

%  The  release  of  Fvmod,  which  took  place  in  I22G,  is  attributed 
by  the  Chronicler  of  Tours  to  the  facility  with  which  the  Count*** 
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woman,  w  ho  still  allowed  her  husband  Ferrand  to  linger 
in  the  confinement  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  from 
the  day  or  his  defeat  at  Bouvines.  Little  inclined 
to  divide  her  authority  with  another,  she 
whelmed  with  astonishment  and  indignation  when  a 
claimant  appeared,  who  demanded  that  it  should  be  alto- 
gether resigned.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  tbe 
catastrophe  of  Baldwin,  which  was  now  well  nigh  for- 
gotten, when  a  man  presented  himself  in  Flanders, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  lost  Prince  in  fea- 
tures and  in  person,  with  such  difference  only  as  would 
arise  from  increased  age  and  from  suffering.  He  related 
a  not  improbable  tale  of  his  abode  among  and  his  escape 
from  tile  Bulgarians,  and  he  asserted  his  right  to  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Flemings,  among  whom 
Jeanne  was  greatly  and  deservedly  unpopular,  listened 
to  the  pretension  with  avidity,  took  up  arms  in  its  sup- 
port, and  forced  their  Princess  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Court  of  Louis,  the  gaoler  of  her  husband.  The  King  of 
Frauce  promised  to  reinstate  the  fugitive  Countess,  and 
commenced  by  summoning  the  Pretender  to  appear  be- 
fore Commissioners,  who  might  ascertain  his  identity. 
The  claimant  obeyed,  under  the  protection  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  which  was  honourably  respected,  even  after  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  that  he  was  an  impostor.  On 
many  points  as  the  Flemish  Chronicler  Oudeghcrst  re- 
lates, his  replies  were  accurate  ;  but  there  were  three  on 
which  he  failed;*  he  was  unable  to  state  the  place  at 
which  he  had  done  homage  to  Philippe  Auguste,  that 
at  which  he  had  received  Knighthood,  and  the  day 
on  which  he  had  been  married  to  his  consort  Mary 
of  Champagne.  Louis  declaring  himself  satisfied  re- 
specting the  imposture,  commanded  the  Pretender,  who 
was  averred  to  be  a  Hermit  of  Champagne,  to  quit  his 
doiniuious ;  his  adherents  fell  away  insensibly,  and  on 
bis  attempting  escape  from  Burgundy  iu  disguise,  he 
was  seized  by  an  emissary  of  the  Countess,  delivered 
into  her  hands,  and  eventually  banged  with  marks  of 
especial  ignominy.  The  popular  voice  continued  to  be 
raised  in  his  behalf  even  after  his  death,  and  Jeanne 
was  openly  taxed  with  the  commission  of  parricide. 
Whether  guilty  or  otherwise,  she  exhibited  much  wisdom 
in  her  generation,  and  unable  to  avert  Uie  horrible 
charge  by  reasoning  she  had  recourse  to  prodigies. 
Envoys  were  despatched  to  Adrianople.  who  affirmed 
on  their  return  that  they  had  ascertained  the  particulars 
of  Baldwin's  death  ;  that  they  had  seen  the  very  spot  on 
which  his  remains,  when  thrown  to  the  dogs,  were  left 
undevoured,  and  afterwards  were  distinguished  by  a 
marvellous  brightness;  and  that  a  sick  person  had 
been  miraculously  healed  by  upproaching  the  grave. t 

Jeanne,  regardless  of  Bigamy,  had  listened  to  the  proposals  for  her 
hand  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bretaay.  Louis  VIIl,  awara  of  the 
lmjwhey  of  permitting  the  uoiun  of  Flanders  with  that  powerful 
Fiel,  and  unwilling  also  to  sanction  nuptials  so  scandalous,  spoiled 
tba  eentruct  by  turning  (he  first  husband  loos*.  Of).  Hut,  <Ui  Gaultt 
torn,  xviii.  p.  316.  Velly  says  that  the  hatred  between  Ferrand  and 
hie  Countess  arose  from  the  Chess-board,  user  which  they  quart  .-Lied 
01303)'*  b*C*U"  ,he  ^  w"       «*<'•*  Pl»yer  of  the  two. 

•  Chrw,ifuttH  Annal.  dt  Fta»,irr,  ch.  107.  fol.  179.  where  the 
history  ls  related  at  length,  and  unfavourably  to  the  Pretender.  The 
author  of  the  Greta  Ltuforia  rill.  »Utrs  that  the  pretended  Bald- 
win refused  to  answer  any  tjne^tiun.  iimriosed  by  the  ( \.mmi»ioners. 
o».  Hul.  Jet  Gau/n,  xm.  309.  The  CAnni^Htt  <U  S.  Drmu  are 
much  to  the  same  i)urpose.  A.  420.  Aehurtaecmmt  udiiii  cUimutit 
is  given  by  Matt.  Pons,  p.  320. 

T  Lnaie/lti  eiosr*  fmtrtl  rapportirt  par  aVsers 
»o(uif  ctfcirace  ti  ofyacs  aV/ie.  Ouacy bent,  f.  ISO. 
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No  further  testimony  could  be  required,  and  the  angry 
clamours  of  the  Flemings  at  once  subsided. 

In  Languedoc,  the  fortunes  of  De  Montfort  wnunutu 
on  the  decline,  although  death  had  relieved  him  from 
two  of  hia  chief  opponents.    Raymond  VI.  terminaiai 
his  chequered  life  in  1228 ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  l'neus 
pursued  him  beyond  the  grave.   Tbe  rites  of  sepulture 
were  obstinately  denied  to  bis  remains ;  and  three  Ceu- . 
turies  after  his  decease,  the  wooden  coffin  in  which  tarj 
were  deposited  was  still  to  be  seen,  uaburied,  in  tbe  yi 
Cemetery  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Si  John  it  ls. 
Toulouse.    Velly,  who  wrote  in  1770,  states  that  lbs 
skull  was  shown  in  bis  days,  and  that  it  bore  a  fleurd* 
lya  distinctly  impressed  upon  it  by  nature.*   The  Coast  airfiM 
de  Foix  died  in  the  year  following,  but  his  son  Ro^rCoai 
Bernard  inherited  his  father's  principles  and  valour,  at  to- 
well  as  his  dominions,  and  in  conjunction  with  Rty-  1. ». 
mood  VII.  determined  upon  completing  the  expulsion  \HS. 
of  De  Montfort.    Their  success  was  not  long  deisjrd; 
notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  a  subsidy  and  the  pro- 
mises of  further  assistance  from  Louis  VI H.,  Amsuiy  Aaarr* 
was  unable  to  meet  hia  enemies  in  the  field ;  and  be  at  H«*> 
length  agreed  wholly  to  evacuate  the  territories  which  f***3^ 
during  forty  years  had  submitted  to  tbe  rule  of  biijr^ 
family,  and  took  his  departure  for  the  North  of  Frsatt,  ,  D 

Louis,  more  enterprising  or  leas  politic  than  bis  \m. 
Father,  willingly  accepted  the  renewed  offer  of  the uA^t 
cession  of  Languedoc  which,  notwithstanding  his  re-  hl« 
cent  Treaty,  Amaury  did  not  scruple  to  tender  oo  to™ 
arrival  in  Paris ;  and  the  price  was  to  be  the  bsgh 
dignity  of  Constable  of  France. f    But  Ilonorius  111. 
long  hesitated  to  afford  his  sanction  to  a  new  Cru- 
sade for  the  spoliation  of  Raymond.    The  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  was  ardently  bent  upon  an  expedition  to 
Palestine,  and  apprehensive  that  if  Indulgences  «w» 
granted  to  those  who  embraced  a  nearer  and  s  much 
easier  Holy  War,  his  favourite  object  would  be  diseon- 
certcd,  he  was  loud  iu  his  remonstrances  with  the  Vslkis. 
When  the  difficulties,  however,  which  impeded  this 
Eastern  enterprise  had  relaxed  bis  zeal  for  its  complr- 
tion,  his  opposition  to  the  issue  of  a  new  Bull  against 
the  Albigenses  was  at  the  same  time  diminished.  Tbejj^^, 
Council  of  Bourges  rejected  the  submission  offered  bj  ^  ^ 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  refuted  the  absolution  which  bt  ^ 
earnestly  besought,  commissioned  Louis  to  pluck  up  tht  L  i. 
unrighteousness  of  Heresy  from  tbe  land,  t  «nd  6™^ 
him  during  five  years,  provided  the  war  should  contiao* 
so  long,  a  tenth  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  revenues  is  to 
dominions,  to  defray  its  expenses. § 

Fifty  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  a  proportional  nuo-^Ji^ 
ber  of  retainers  on  fool  are  said  to  hare  accompanied  tht 
march  of  Louis.  Terror  preceded  them  as  they  gslberri  tP. 
at  Bourges,  traversed  the  Nivernois,  and  approached 
Lyon.  Every  town  through  which  they  were  like') "» 
advance,  proffered  its  keys  and  its  allegiance  *,  sod  tbe 
Deputies  from  Avignon  were  among  the  foremost  w 
tender  a  free  passage  over  their  bridge  on  the  Rhone, 
and  tbe  command  of  supplies  for  the  army.  The  urtho" 


•  Hiit.  lie  Frame*,  ii.  277. 

t  Gul.  de  Podio,  e.  33.  p,  «87 

I  M  prantatrm  Aorefinun 
Cardinal  Legate  of  9t 
181.  vol.  iii.  323. 
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rities  of  that  City,  which  nominally  belonging  to  the 
Empire  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  virtually  main- 
tained independence,  were  well  inclined  to  Raymond  ; 
but  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  brunt  of  theCrusade,  they  thought 
to  conciliate  Louis  by  these  offers,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  resolved  not  to  admit  his  ill-restrained  and  licentious 
soldiery  within  their  walls.  As  measures  of  precaution, 
therefore,  they  replenished  their  magazines,  provided 
artillery,  and  put  their  garrison  in  a  condition  of  defence. 
Nor  was  this  wise  foresight  unnecessary.  Hie  Legate 
and  the  Ecclesiastics  rejoiced  in  a  pretext  under  which 
they  might  punish  an  offending  City,  excommunicated 
twelve  years  before  for  its  attachment  to  the  House  of 
St  Gille9,  and  still  impenitent ;  the  Crusaders  were 
tempted  by  its  wealth  and  promise  of  booty  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  King  was  galled  at  a  refusal  In  admit  his 
personal  entrance.  He  demanded,  therefore,  that  his 
whole  army  might  pass  in  military  array  through  the 
streets,  and  upon  refusal,  he  immediately  commenced 
the  siege  of  Avignon. 

A  strong  natural  position,  a  double  wall,  a  numerous 
population,  and  well-conslnicted  defences  rendered  this 
enterprise  not  a  little  difficult  to  the  assailants.  Great 
skill  and  valour  were  shown  by  the  besieged  ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  French  from  the  sword,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient supplies,  from  the  climate,  and  from  sickness,  fear- 
fully thinned  their  ranks.  No  fodder  was  to  be  obtained 
for  the  cattle,  but  such  as  was  brought  from  a  distance, 
for  the  Count  of  Toulouse  had  ploughed  up  every  acre 
of  adjoining  pasture  ;  the  unburied  carcasses  of  men 
and  beasts  bred  a  species  of  large  and  noisome  black 
flics,  which  are  described  by  the  Chronicler  to  have 
buzzed  round  the  tents  and  tables  of  the  Crusaders,  as 
pestilenlly  as  those  foul  Birds  with  which  Fable  once 
tenanted  the  Strophades,  assaulted  the  Trojan  hero.* 
Dispirited  by  these  sufferings,  most  of  the  great  Lords, 
after  their  forty  days  of  Feudal  service  had  expired, 
prepared  to  leave  the  Camp.  Among  them  wasThibatid, 
(the  IVth,  or  the  Posthumous  as  he  is  named,)  Count 
of  Champagne,  a  Noble  of  whose  conduct  various  expla- 
nations are  given.  By  some  authorities  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  compass  the  entire  overthrow 
of  Raymond  ;  by  others  his  abandonment  of  the  Cru- 
sade is  ascribed  to  a  motive  more  closely  personal. 
Thibaud,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  devoted  to  gallantry, 
and  one  of  the  choicest  Poets  of  his  time,  had  written  in 
praise  of  the  churns  of  Queen  Blanche,  notwithstanding 
she  had  now  passed  her  fortieth  year,  and  after  the 


•  Onebanlur  rx  cadarrnbui  jumentorum  el  homiman  qua-  pauim 
moricbantur  mu«  qua-ilnm  jroue  et  nigrrrima;  quat  inter  tenlorrOj 
fapiltomet  et  umbranla  §e  tlndore  abominobi/i  tngerentrt,  dapet 
infctrbant  et  pocula  :  quai  cum  nemo  abtgendo  ttrcerr  poteral  a  caA- 
cibui  et  catimu,  mortem  GaJltgemi  inbitam  tnferrbant.  Matt.  Puis, 
333.  The  whole  description  of  the  siege  of  Avignon  by  that  Writer 
is  unusually  spirited,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  another  citation. 
Al  Rex  in  furorem  remit  jurat  il  te  tnde  mom  reeeuttrvm  donee  eom- 
preAendenl  cmlalem,  et  mac  Ainu  in  /ecu  congruii  culhcatu,  jutiit 
nviem  ucrtler  infetlari.  Fit  ifitur  ad  cirdalem  turn/tut  gravuamau, 
dim  pctrarta,  ball  it  a,  icrofa,  calm,  funJa,  emu,  lancea,  temtum, 
galea,  ejava,  tam  a,  tagtlla,  hinc  tnde  quid  valeai  experirelur.  E 
contra  Civttai  ante  dirt  iUo§  at  hoitium  nneit  proritu  incognita, 
fomatii,  nutmit,  lurrtbui,  pmpugnacuJit  defont,  mlui  mtlittbut,  irr- 
mtntium  mMbut,  eqnii  et  armia,  hpiddm*  cmnpmrtatu,  iptntti  fa- 
bricate, repagulii  et  macktnii  aplatii,  et  victuatibui  redundanler 
refer  la,  t,um  tuperxenientium  non  exparil  innrtum.  Defennret 
enum  urbu  tapulet  pro  lapidibui,  tela  pro  le/ti,  ludei  pre  tudtbui, 
junta  pro  jaeulu  antmoom*  remttlenlet,  el  argumenta  pro  argumrntii 
txcogttantei,  vu/nrra  Gaitigrnu  lelmftra  mferebont.  Ibid. 


fashion  of  the  times  had  avowed  himself  her  Knight. 
Impatient  to  revisit  his  Mistress,  he  demanded  leave  to 
retire,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  King,  parted  from  him 
in  anger,  and  is  suspected  of  having  taken  a  deep  and 
atrocious  revenge. 

Avignon  at  length  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  Louis  commenced  his  return  to  the  North,  alter 
a  short  residence  in  the  captured  city.  Disease  followed 
in  his  train,  and  numerous  personages  of  distinction 
were  swept  away  by  a  contagion  which  spread  itself 
during  the  march.  On  arrival  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont- 
pensier,  Louis  himself  was  attacked  with  symptoms 
which  resisted  all  medical  aid.  He  prepared  for  death 
calmly  and  devoutly  ;•  received  oaths  of  allegiance  from 
his  chief  Barons  to  his  eldest  son,  a  child  at  that  time 
but  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  expired  on  the  9th  of 
November,  a  victim,  as  report  very  generally  affirmed, 
to  the  vengeance  of  Thibaud. t  Louis  was  described 
by  Philippe  Auguste  as  weak  and  delicate : J  yet, 
both  as  heir  apparent  and  as  King,  he  exhibited  con- 
siderable activity.  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  him  as 
far  different  from  his  very  wise  predecessor  ;§  and  by 
others  he  has  been  mentioned  negatively  as  the  Son  of  a 
great  King  and  the  Father  of  a  great  Saint.  The  title 
Lt  Lion  pacijlqur  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  is 
very  little  borne  out  by  his  actions,  for  whatever  dis- 
tinction he  attained  was  won  by  arms;  and  it  appears 
reasonably  explained  as  no  more  than  a  forced  and  silly 
resolution  of  one  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  In  Ventrit 
monU  morielur  Leo  pacijtcut.  (|  Louis  died  in  the  town 
of  Montpensier,  and  nothing  was  easier  than  the  slight 

*  A  remarkable  anecdote,  of  his  last  illness  is  related  by  Oul.  de 
Podio.  Krai  autrm  quod  relevari  pouel,  ml  dtcehatur,  sum  formimm 
agrtludo,  quod  tint  audit  i  <■  tit.-  fidt  Jig  no  referri,  tent  ten  I  tir 
mobilii  jlrcambatdui  de  Borbtmio,  qui  in  ejui  era!  toeietate,  pout 
jut  an  Regem  amp/cxu  feeminir,  nua-titam  tnrginem  tpeciatam  at 
gmerooam,  alque  edoetam  qua/tier  Regi  at  offeree!  et  loqurrrtur,  quod 
non  libidiaii  deaiderut,  aed  audita  infirmiutlu  uusilio  advenuaet,  dun 
miente  Urge  a  cuiieutanit  ejui  de  die  fecit  in  thaJamum  inlroduci  f 
quum  Rex  erigilant  cum  vidiuet  atpirantrm,  qua'lii'it  qua?  euet 't 
qualiter  introiitet  T  qua  tint  edoeta  era!  ad  quid  advrnerat  rrterarit, 
cut  gratia  tut  Rex  ait  "  Son  Ha  eri*  purlin,  nam  emim  perearem  mor- 
taliler  ullo  modo  p  el  nmvocafo  dicta  vita  ArcambaMo  mmdmrit  rmm 
hvnur^ce  mantari.  36.  p.  6&8.  The  chattily  of  Louis  is  a  t  hit  mo 
of  praiat!  with  must  of  his  Chroniclers  ;  in  the  Geita  we  rrod  of  him 
that  he  was  rtr  ulique  Catho.'irut  el  mirtr  tanctitatn  ommbut  dirbui 
Vita*  our,  nam  nunquam  camem  mmm  macu/avil,  prrrtergmam  rum 
unici  uxore  ami  tibt  tegilimo  malrimonio  copuJald.  3)0. 

f  Matthew  Paris  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  so  authority  for  the 
poisoning  of  Louis,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  surrender  of  Avignon, 
ami  supposes  that  the  siege  was  still  in  progress  at  the  moment  of  the 
King's  death.  His  words  are.  Tunc  Comet,  ut  fama  referl,  proeu- 
raril  Regi  renrnum  propinari  ob  amorrm  Reginay  ejui  quam  rat  nn 
liter  Uticiti  adamavit  :  unde  libidinu  tmpuliu  ttimulotut,  moral 
ulteriui  neclere  mom  valeiat.  Comite  igilur  la/iltr  rtcedente  infirm  a- 
batur  Rtx  uique  ml  detperationem,  el  pmagante  uique  ad  alalia 
vtneno,  perducilur  ad  extrtma :  licet  alii  alterant  iptum  non  ten' no 
led  morio  dgtenterieo  expirane.  334.  The  author  of  the  Getta  Lu- 
dovici,  viii.  doc*  not  notice  the  report  of  poison ;  and  Brial,  in  a 
note  upon  the  passage  from  Matthew  Paris  above  cited,  contends  that 
the  account  is  altogether  fabulous,  because  the  King  did  not  die  till 
the  8th  of  Novcmlwr,  and  Thibaud  quitted  the  army,  without  leave, 
about  tlie  Keast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  August  15,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Cm*  iMdoviei,  viii.  309.  But  surely,  ii  Thibaud  wera 
bent  upon  the  crime,  he  might  find  agents  enough  for  his  purpose 
without  being  hiimelf  present.  Lol>incaii  positively  asserts  the  poi- 
soning, without  determining  its  author.  Hul.  de  Brelagn;  Tii.  4fl. 
p.  "J19.  lie  admits  that  the  passion  of  Thibaud  for  Blanche  often 
nurricdhim  into  extravagances  injurious  to  his  interest"  j  but,  never- 
theless, he  is  unwilling  to  credit  any  assertion  on  the  testimony  of 
Matthew  Paris,  whom  he  attacks  very  mercilessly,  ui.d  Very  unjustly, 

*  Otdielmus  de  Podio,  c.  34.  p.  W7. 

I  2m. 

II  Getta  Lud.  viii.  310. 
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change  by  which  the  Chronicler  has  corrupted  this  name 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Soothsayer.  Montpnuitr  is  but  a 
different  spelling  of  Mont  pander*  and  Montpancier  is 
plainly  on  inversion  of  la  pancc  du  Mont,  or  Montis  ven- 
ter. Every  King  is  by  courtesy  a  Lion,  and  it  would 
be  a  grievous  want  of  accommodation  to  be  over- scru- 
pulous about  his  pacific  qualities,  when  nothing  else  is 
wanted  to  make  the  prediction  square  with  Truth.f 
It  appears  doubtful  whether  Louis  VIII.  on  his 
RcKfw-y  of  death-bed  appointed  Queen  Blanche  Kegeut  during  the 
"nc  ensuing  miuorify.?  Hut  although  a  foreigner,  and 
therefore  an  object  of  jealousy,  she  was  a  woman  of 
intrepid  courage  and  commanding  intellect ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  claim  of  Philippe  Hurepel,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
Brother  of  the  late  King,  and  the  opposition  of  many 
powerful  Harems,  she  obtained  and  upheld  the  repre- 
sentation of  sovereignty  during  the  long  period  of  ten 
years.  We  need  not  enter  into  details  of  the  numerous 
contests  in  which,  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  time, 
she  was  engaged  with  several  of  the  great  Feudatories, 
each  of  whom  appeared  desirous  to  form  a  petty  inde- 
pendent Kingdom.  The  chief  of  these  disaffected 
Nobles  was  Pierre  de  Dreux,  Count  of  Bretany,  one  of 
those  spirits  which  seem  gifted  with  some  principle  of 
general  resistance ;  who,  as  it  suited  his  convenience, 
renounced  from  time  to  time  the  allegiance  which  he 
owed  both  to  France  and  to  England,  and  who,  from 
his  uncompromising  disobedience  to  the  Church,  ob- 
tained the  significant  name  of  Mauclerc  §  The  King 
of  England,  Henry  III.,  testified  willingness  to  support 
him  and  even  armed  for  his  assistance.  But  Henry  was 
ii i  ^r'v*'  a  wea'c  Pfmce  »  mid  on  one  occasion  the  Favouritejl  by 
-US-  whom  he  was  ruled  accepted  a  bribe  to  retard  an  expe- 
dition which  was  already  equipped  ;  on  another  the 
indolence  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Monarch  himself 
prevented  a  landing  which  he  had  effected  in  Bretany 
from  producing  any  important  result.  The  King  of 
England  had  shown  a  blind  devotion  to  the  Church, 
and  the  claims  advanced  by  him  upon  the  Provinces  in 
France,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  Crown  in 
former  reigns,  were  on  that  account  sanctioned  by  two 
successive  Popes,  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  To 
this  list  of  Blanche's  enemies  must  be  added  Thibaud  of 
Champagne.f  who  twice  embraced  the  party  of  the 

•  Lobincau,  by  a  string*  mistake,  writes  Montpelier. 
t        rJTrt,  J  raide  tit  crt  tnltrpritatiwi,  In  propkeltr  pnmt  par- 
/interne*!  chirr,  is  the  acute  conclusion  of  M.  de  Sisniondi,  Hut. 
del  Francou,  vi.  ,138. 

\  Blanche  was  not  appointed  Regent  by  the  Will  of  Lm.is  VIII. 
which  is  given  in  his  Gtila,  310;  tut  there  i»  extant  a  Decla- 
ration  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  atut  the  Bithnps  of  Bt-nimu* 
and  Chartres,  that  the  (lying  King  had  so  nnnu-il  lu-r  in  thrir 
■eo.ee.  Stsmoudi  expresses  a  suspicion  us  to  the  aulltcnticity  of 
tJii»  Declaration,  vii.  !i2.  note. 

(  Unless  we  render  the  word,  in  oppojitiua  to  Beaiicferc,  as  le 
maurait  smut,    Sismondi,  vii.  2S. 

||  Hubert  de  Bnrgh.  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Henry  was  to 
indignant  at  finding  that  bis  fleet  wss  insufficient  to  tra»s|»rt  the 
troop  already  assembled  at  Purtsinouth,  that  he  drew  his 
and  would  have  killed  the  treacherous  Minister,  h.ul  he  not  been 
snothod  by  Pierre  Maudere  who  was  j.rewnL  Matt.  Paris,  363. 
Lobineau,  U%U.  de  ltrelagne,  <rii.  75.  p.  i25.  makes  Rainulf,  Count 
of  Chcstrr,  mediator  on  this  occasion,  and  places  tlw  arrival  of 
Mauclerc  in  England  after  Hubert's  disgrace.  Matthew  Paris  i* 
likely  to  be  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

•jf  The  Cardinal  Legate  of  St.  Angi-lo  was  said  to  share  the 
smiles  of  Blanch*  in  common  wilh  Thibaud ;  and  Matthew  Paris 
advances  the  charge  ogain»t  her  reputation  in  terms  of  gnwMiess 
Ml  to  be  transcritied.  (J08.)  After  all,  the  conduct  of  Thibaud  ts 
much  more  that  of  an  expectant,  than  of  a  satiated  low;  aud  w« 
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and  twice  failed  them  at  a  critical  moment;  r^ 
unable,  as  the  scandal  of  the  times  would  persuade  us,  v-w 
to  resist  the  reproaches  or  the  caresses  of  bis  Mitt  rest,  tm 
Indignant  at  his  vacillation,  the  disappointed  confede-  »-«■ 
rates  turned  their  arms  against  Champagne,  and  aot  HJ9. 
only  ravaged  the  Count's  dominions,  but  raised  op  a  b 
claimant  for  their  inheritance.    Henry  II.  Count  of 
Champagne,  uncle  of  Thibaud,  during  the  Kid  Crosade 
had  married  Isabella,  Queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus, 
widow  of  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Monlferrat ;  and  Alice.  BaW 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  asserted  i'"™11? 
right  to  the  Fief  of  Champagne,  in  preference  to  her  cousin  rf 
Thibaud,  the  son  of  Henrys  younger  brother.  Thi-(w 
baud  replied,  that  Alice  was  illegitimate,  since  a  former 
husband  of  Isabella  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  unioa 
with  his  uncle.    The  decision  of  this  claim  was  referred 
to  the  ordinary  Feudal  and  Ecclesiastical  tribunals;  Ihii 
mean  time  Thibaud,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  worsted 
in  more  than  one  collision  with  the  troops  of  bis  ene- 
mies, took  refuge  in  Paris,  and  found  himself  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  storm.    Philippe  Hurepel  was  eager 
in  demanding  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  late  King  bis 
Brother  which  he  continued  to  impute  to  Thibaud  ;  tod 
the  latter  consented  as  a  penance,  (by  which  be  in  as 
small  measure  admitted  the  validity  of  the  accusation) 
to  serve  with  one  hundred  Knights  iu  the  Holy  Lind, 
at  some  time  which  being  left  indefinite  rendered  err 
■ion  easy.    In  the  year  lollowing,  a  Treaty  concluded  lUWi 
St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  put  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  tbe-1** 
Regency.    The  Barons  were  fatigued  by  their  ineffectual  ^  ^ 
resistance;  and  their  ally  Henry  III.,  who  naturally  ^ 
loved  repose,  consented  to  a  Truce  lor  three  years,  of 
which  Philippe  Hurepel  was  named  conservator. 

It  may  be  convenient  iu  this  place  to  outrun  stikiTUaJi 
chronological  arrangement  by  relating  at  once  ikf^" 
remaining  particulars  of  Thibauds  History.  A  k* dUtx 
years  aftei  the  above  events,  the  Crown  of  Navarre  it-  Lt, 
volved  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Sancho  VII. ;  and  but  a  month  before  his  accession H> 
that  Kingdom,  the  opportune  decease  of  his  chief  enemy. 
Philippe  Hurepel,  (so  opportune,  indeed,  that  dark  sus- 
picion arose  as  to  its  cause,)  disembarrassed  bim  from 
the  pretensions  of  Alice,  thus  deprived  of  her  chief  sup- 
porter.   The  Queen  of  Cyprus  surrendered  her  cbiau 
in  return  for  a  pension  of  two  thousand  lirres;  and  the 
cession  of  Chartres,  Blois,  Sancerre,  and  Chaleaudut  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  provided  Thibaud  with  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  this  compensation.    Thus  firmly  Bin- 
established  in  all  his  dominions,  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  Count  of  Champagne,  the  Faiteur  du  Chamcm,  a 
title  which  he  considered  more  glorious  than  either  of 
the  former,  took  the  Cross  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
to  the  Barons  of  Fiance,  and  died  peaceably  on  bit 
return  from  Palestine  in  12&3. 

The  Fiefs  obtained  from  Thibaud  were  not  the  oa'jff*\t 
acquisitions  made  for  the  Crown  of  France  during  theWP^ 
wise  and  vigorous  Regency  of  Blanche.  On  the  death 
of  Louis  VIII.,  Raymond  of  Toulouse  acquiring  fresh 
courage  took  the  field  with  an  activity  and  success 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  sullied  by  griewo* 
cruelties.  But  the  War  in  Languedoc  from  its  com- 
mencement had  been  distinguished  by  a  savage  drsre 
gard  for  humanity ;  and  Raymond,  when  he  brutally 

are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Queen  has  been  traduced,  sod  tail 
ahtt  did  no  more  than  eseidae  that  legitimate  influena  of  be»sty 
which  the  perils  environing  her  well  warranted  her  to  emptor- 
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History,  mutilated  two  thousand  prisoners,*  no  doubt  palliated 
the  crime  in  his  own  eyes,  by  an  easy  sophism,  and  ad- 
vanced the  necessity  for  reprisals.  A  fearful  vengeance 
awaited  him  when  the  Crusaders  spread  themselves 
afresh  round  Toulouse;  and  the  work  of  destruction  was 
planned  and  arranged  by  Fouquet,  Bishop  of  that  City, 
whom  we  have  seen,  more  than  once  before,  dishonoured 
by  conducting  the  persecution  of  that  flock  which  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  fold  in  peace.  "  Every  morning," 
says  a  contemporary  Chronicler,  "  the  besiegers  attended 
Mass  at  daybreak,  and  each  man  assisted  at  it  with 
passing  devotion.  After  that,  they  took  a  sober  repast, 
and  then  having  posted  sentinels  on  all  sides  to  keep  the 
garrison  in  awe,  they  detached  three  companies,  each 
destined  for  a  different  purpose,  and  equipped  with  the 
necessnry  instruments  for  its  performance.  One  with 
pickaxes  demolished  and  overthrew  houses  and  buddings  ; 
another  with  mattocks  stripped  and  rooted  up  vineyards ; 
and  a  third  with  sickles  reaped  and  trampled  under  foot 
the  grain.  Night  alone  put  a  stop  to  this  devastation, 
which  was  renewed  on  the  following  morn  in  similar 
order,  and  perhaps  with  greater  barbarity.  Nearly 
three  months  passed  during  which  this  distressing  spec- 
tacle was  daily  renewed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Tou- 
lousians."t 

Toulouse  was  thus  left  the  centre  of  a  Desert;  and 
Raymond,  abandoned  on  all  hands,  and  without  hope 
Of  recruiting  his  exhausted  resources,  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  the 
Court  of  France  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant.  The 
conditions  of  the  Treaty  which  he  accepted  sufficiently 
betokened  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced.  He 
engaged  lo  expel  from  his  territories  not  only  all  the 
rotitirrt,  that  is  the  mercenaries  who  had  fought  under 
his  banner,  and  other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  but 
to  exterminate  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  all  Here- 
tics and  their  fosterers,  without  sparing  his  friends,  his 
Vassals,  or  even  his  kinsmen.  Among  these  was  speci- 
fied by  name  the  Count  de  Foix,  his  most  faithful  ally, 
whom  he  undertook  to  pursue  by  force  of  arms  uuless 
he  promptly  submitted.  He  promised  to  pay  twenty 
thousand  marks  of  silver  in  the  course  of  the  next  four 

J ears :  and  out  of  that  sum,  apportioned  to  various 
lilitary  and  Ecclesiastical  purposes,  four  thousand  marks 
were  to  be  dedicated  for  the  support  at  Toulouse,  during 
ten  years,  of  four  Doctors  in  Divinity,  two  of  Canon 
Law,  six  Masters  of  Arts,  and  two  Regents  in  Grammar  ; 
an  establishment  which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ 
of  its  celebrated  University.  Furthermore,  he  bound 
himself  to  take  the  Cross,  and  to  depart  forthwith  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  was  to  abide  during  five  years' 
»rtitioo  of  sp^*-  In  consideration  of  these  marks  of  obedience 
•  domi-  he  was  permitted  to  hold  for  the  term  of  his  life,  as  a 
'»«•  Fief,  a  portion  of  his  existing  territories  ;  the  remainder 
(with  the  exception  of  his  possessions  in  Aries,  which 
fell  to  Rome)  was  absolutely  united  to  the  Crnwn  of 
France.  Even  the  Provinces,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
retain,  were  to  form  a  dower  for  his  daughter  Jeanne, 
whom  "  the  Queen  Regent  was  willing  to  accept"  as  a 
consort  for  one  of  her  sons.  If  that  marriage  were 
unproductive  of  issue,  the  Fiefs,  after  Raymond's  death, 
were  to  be  annexed  to  France  ;  and  the  claim  of  any 
issue  of  the  Princess  by  a  second  marriage,  if  such 
should  ever  take  place,  or  of  any  issue  which  Raymond 

•  Matt.  Pari«,  349. 

t  Uul.  de  Podio,  38.  p.  690. 
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himself  might  haw  hereafter,  was  strictly  barred."   The  France, 
fortifications  of  Toulouse  and  of  thirty  other  large 
towns  were  to  be  razed,  and  eight  cautionary  fortresses, 
among  which  was  Narboniw,  were  to  be  garrisoned  by 
the  French  during  ten  yeais. 

For  Raymond,  thus  prostrated  and  impoverished, 
there  was  little  further  degradation  in  the  publicpcnance 
which  he  was  enjoined  to  perform  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  Court  of  France,  and  the  Legate,  in  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  as  an  act  of  reconcilement  to  the  Church.  nance. 
Yet  the  Chronicler,  who  has  remarked  that  each  single 
article  of  the  above  Treaty  included  a  concession,  which 
of  itself  might  have  sufficed  as  a  ransom  for  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  if  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  battle, 
appears  deeply  moved  by  his  final  humiliation.  "  It 
was  in  truth,"  he  exclaims,  "  a  spectacle  worthy  of 
compassion  to  see  so  great  a  man,  after  so  long  and 
gallant  a  struggle,  led  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  like  a 
malefactor,  in  his  shirt  and  barefooted. "t  After  six 
weeks'  imprisonment  in  the  Louvre,  till  his  daughter 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  Regent  and 
the  other  most  important  articles  of  his  Treaty  had  been 
fulfilled,  he  received  permission  to  return  into  Langue- 
doc,  und  obtaiued  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  relieving 
him  from  his  service  in  Palestine.  The  exchange  of 
Sovereigns  which  Languedoc  thus  underwent,  might 
have  been  far  from  diminishing  its  general  welfare,  were 
it  not  that  it  contributed  to  the  establishment  within  the 
walls  of  Toulouse  of  the  most  formidable  tyranny  which 
ever  oppressed  the  spirit  of  mankind.  It  was  immc-  JjJjSt 
diately  on  the  overthrow  of  Raymond,  that  the  Holy 
Office  first  assumed  a  distinct  form  and  permanent  atToulouae. 
authority  ;  and  with  a  remarkable  contrast  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  University  and  the  Inquisition  of  Tou- 
lo.ise  were  twin  births  of  the  same  cradle. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Truce  of  St-  Aubin,  Henry 
HI.  disembarked  rome  troops  in  Bretany,  surprised  a 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  even  plundered 
the  King's  equipage;  but  Mauclerc,  whom  Blanche 
might  have  found  a  dangerous  enemy  if  he  had  again 
taken  arms,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  King  of 
England  was  too  weak  and  fickle  to  afford  hope  of  per- 
manent aid,  discreetly  renounced  his  alliance,  and  con- 
cluded amicable  engagements  with  France.  The  mar-  Marriagt, 
riage  of  her  sou  was  now  the  chief  object  of  anxiety  with 
Blanche,  and  she  selected  for  his  consort  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  of  her  days,  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  IV.,  Count  of  Pro- 
vence.J  Of  the  restraint  which  Blanche's  maternal 
authority  imposed  upon  the  new-married  pair,  some 
amusing  and  remarkable  instances  have  been  preserved 
to  us ;  and  the  patience  of  Louis,  great  as  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been,  must  have  been  severely  tried  by 
the  rigid  inspection  maintained  over  his  domestic  ar- 
rangeincuts  §  This  teasing  interference  scarcely  appears  J??  ^J'^0" 
to  have  terminated  even  when  he  attained  the  ripe  age  Loui*. 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  was  nominally  emancipated  from  A.  ». 
his  mother's  Regency.  1236. 

It  is  to  the  epoch  of  the  majority  of  Louis  IX.  that  one  Tba  Old 
of  the  most  romantic  incidents  of  his  life  is  assigned  by  Man  of  the 
some  of  the  older  Chroniclers.    The  Sultan  of  the  Ar-  M 

•  The  Treaty  h  given  by  Velly,  U  322.  from  the  Tr**.  da  CAr. 
du  /,'..  Taut.  tie.  3.  it.  2.  and  60. 
t  Gul.  d«  Podio.  c.  39.  p.  6'il. 

}  Eleanor,  her  younger  nittrr,  was  married  to  Henry  III.  of  Eng 
land  two  kid  afterward*. 

$  Marine,  p.  127.  Ed.  1761. 
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aocidet,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  is  said,  from  some  motive  not  explained,  to 
have  despatched  two  of  bis  fanatical  Assattiiu,  with  in- 
structions to  take  the  French  King's  life ;  and  after* 
wards  repenting  of  his  design,  from  a  no  less  unexplained 
cause,  to  bave  sent  out  other  envoys  to  overtake  the 
former  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  to  forewarn  Louis 
of  his  danger.  The  King  of  France  was  sorely  alarmed, 
and  immediately  marshalled  a  Body-guard  of  vigilant 
warders  armed  with  brazen  maces.  The  first  messengers 
were  discovered  by  their  brethren  before  they  had  pro- 
ceeded further  than  Marseilles ;  and  all  four  were  after- 
wards received  by  Louis  at  his  Court  with  great  distinction, 
and  dismissed  with  liberal  gilts.  This  story,  long  ad- 
mitted as  authentic,  does  not  wear  much  appearance  of 
probability;  but  it  was  treated  with  gentleness  when 
examined  by  the  Parisian  Acadimu  dee  Bella  Ldtra, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Memoira  of  that  learned  Body, 
as  if  reluctant  to  surrender  any  legend  of  his  canonised 
King,  gives  the  Divines  who,  according  to  custom, 
were  appointed  to  pronounce  an  annual  eulogy  on  St. 
Louis,  full  permission  to  employ  the  anecdote,  without 
imputation  upon  their  veracity. 
0f  A  deliverance  so  notable  could  not  but  excite  deep 
the  Crown  gratitude  to  Providence  ;  and  it  must  have  been  with 
of  Thorns,  no  slight  pious  joy  that  Louis  soon  afterwards  was 
*W< ,8-  enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  a  Relic,  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  Christian  World.  The  Crown  of  Thorns 
had  been  pledged  to  a  Venetian  Merchant,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople ;  and  for  a  sum  amounting  to  about 
£7000  of  our  present  money,  Louis  was  allowed  to  be- 
come owner  of  that  inestimuble  treasure.  The  negotia- 
tion was  conducted  with  due  avoidance  of  Simony  ; 
Louis  made  a  voluntary  offeriug  of  the  gold,  and  re- 
ceived a  gratuitous  donation  of  the  Crown.  True  it  is 
that  the  Mouksof  St.  Denis  already  boosted  the  posses- 
sion of  one  true  similar  Crown,  the  authenticity  of  which 
had  been  avouched  by  many  and  even  receut  Miracles  :f 
but  that  of  Constantinople  was  readily  admitted  to  be 
tTsS?*.  mort  ■o«hendc  of  the  two ;  and  the  King  himself, 
with  bare  head  and  feet,  carried  it  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  the  Chapel  of  hia  Palace ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  enshrined  it,  with  many  other 
costly  Relics,  in  a  gorgeous  sanctuary,  La  Sainle  Cha- 
ptUe,  built  expressly  for  their  reception. 

Some  troubles  in  Languedoc  were  suppressed  by  the 
activity  of  Louis  almost  as  soon  as  they  arose  ;  but  the 
investiture  of  his  brother  Alfonso  (married  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Treaty  with  Raymond  VII.  to  that  Prince's 


*  The  original  reporter  of  this  adventure  a  GuL  da  Nangis,  ap, 
Duchesne,  v.  331.  The  examination  of  the  atory  by  M.  I'Kveeoue 
dc  U  Kavalierc  may  be  found  in  the  AKm.  de  t  Acadimu  dct  Belie* 
iMtra,  xvi. 

f  It  was  to  the  apmra  corona  entirv,  not  to  a  "  prickle"  of  it,  14 
we  have  inadvertently  said  in  p.  62)  of  this  volume,  that  the  re- 
covery of  Louie  VII L,  when  an  infant,  was  attributed  in  119). 
Ritfwdus,  ap.  Hut.  de*  Ovule;  xviu".  34.  Yet  Inter,  in  1 1 96  am]  in 
1206,  it  was  employed  by  the  Monke  of  St.  Denis  to  reduce  ionoda- 
t»M  of  the  Seine.  U  45.  61.  Febbieo,  Hul.  de  Far,*,  2SM,  ifl>5,  baa 
(riven  an  account  of  the  Tr»mUtu>n  of  the  genuine  Crown  to  Pari*; 
and  he  mention.,  that  after  ite  arrival  it  wa*  exhibited  to  the  popu- 
lace by  the  Clergy  on  a  lofty  scaffold  erected  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Aatoiae  das  Champa,  aha  spot  no  which  this  solemnity  oc- 
curred ia  still  called  La  Gvritt,  from  the  old  verb  gutter,  (ltal. 
gmiwt,)  to  regard  attentively.  See  alas  Guuelmus  da  Naagia, 


La  Sainto 
Chapelle. 
A.  D. 

1241. 


HiiRuee  do 
la  March* 
refuse*  ho- 
mage. 


daughter  Jeanne)  with  the  Fief  of  Poitou,  provoked 
open  rebellion.    Hugues,  Count  de  la  Matrix,  who  had 
taken  to  wife  laabelle,  Queen  Dowager  of  England,  fna 
(the  lady  who  many  years  before  had  been  wrested  iron  l  a 
him  by  the  late  King  John.)  asserted  the  daim  of  b>i  1 L93. 
step-son,  Richard,  Earl  of  Coruwall.'upon  the  conquered  • 
Province,  and  refused  his  homage  to  Alfonso.  The 
King  was  abandoned  at  Poitiers  by  must  of  the  Baron)  Ml 
whom  he  bad  summoned  to  witness  the  ceremony,  uuj 
lying  without  troops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  considerable  armed  force  which  hi*  disobedient 
Vassal  had  assembled,  he  heartily  wished  himself  back 
agniu  at  Paris;  a  wish  which,  as  Joinvilte  adds,  1* 
could  not  realise  till  after  fifteen  days'  anxious  suspense, 
and  some  compromise  with  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  of 
the  precise  nature  of  which  the  Chronicler  ■  unable  m 
inform  us.f 

Ungues  was  well  aware  of  the  uncertain  teaurt  of  i 
reconciliation  thus  etfected  by  necessity,  and  be  km  do 
time,  therefore,  in  strengthening  himself  by  aliianm. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  smarting  under  tlte  depriutioa 
of  the  chief  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  jealous  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  daughter  in  her  busbaodiaew 
Fief  of  Poitou  at  his  own  expense,  was  easily  allured  w 
join  in  a  projected  League  against  France;  sad  btbara 
received  the  hand  of  a  daughter  or  Hugues  and  Isabel;  ««* 
(thus  a  half  sister  of  Henry  III.)  in  the  hope  of  issue, 
by  which  he  might  disinherit  Alfonso  and  Jeanne.  The 
Kings  of  England,  of  Aragon,  of  Castile,  and  of  Jia. 
van*,  and  Trencavel,  Viscount  of  Bexun  and  Caicav 
sone,  (son  of  that  gallant  Raymond  Roger,  wbo  bad 
perished  thirty  years  before  in  the  dungeons  of  Sima  di 
Monifort.)  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Count  dt 
la  Marche ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  witbaoU 
an  open  declaration  of  resistance  till  Alfonso  held  hit 
first  Court  at  Poitiers.    On  that  occasion,  Hugues  pub- 
licly renounced  allegiance  to  the  French  Prince,  abon 
he  stigmatized  as  a  usurper ;  and  accompanied  bis  de-^J^ 
fiance  by  an  act  of  fierce  insult,  setting  fire  to  the  kom^w 
in  which  he  had  been  lodged,  and  then  galloping 
furiously  from  the  City4  n  m 

War  was  now  inevitable.    Henry  II  I.,  in  spile  of  the  ^ 
disinclination  loudly  expressed   by  his  Parliament-!  fma_ 
embarked  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  ui  ^ 
before  the  close  of  March  landed  with  bis  Queen,  three  \Hl 
hundred  Knights,  and  a  considerable  treasure^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde.    During  the  following  u:ratb, 
Louis  actively  employed  himself  in  reducing  the  chief 
s  of  Poitou.  Before  one  of  them,  Fonleuay,  Alfonso 
severely  wounded ;  and  on  its  surrender  the  Kiug 
e n ted  to  raze  it  to  the  ground  as  some  expiation  fat 
his  brother's  sufferings.    The   Courtiers  would  b*« 
pushed  his  vengeance  to  far  more  odious  severity;  and 
they  urged  him  to  put  to  an  ignominious  death  » 
natural  son  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  whocomm:")'^ 
the  garrison,  and  more  than  one  hundred  captu* 
Knights  and  soldiers,  wbo  served  under  hint.  VfG''" 
King's  reply  was  noble,  and  in  full  accordance  *~[fj*^ 
many  other  testimonies  of  bis  generous  spirit  wbkt  ^ 
History  has  recorded.    "  The  one,"  he 


•  Second  son  of  Kin*  John. 

f  SaiaJ  Umu  turotl  bxm  vea/a  lire  arriert  i  rtr*», 
U  n'oae  p*rhr  tea*  eVaf /ul 

*  Matt.  Paris,  579. 

I  Id.  580. 
fl  Id.  682,  583. 
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committed  any  crime  in  obeying  his  Father,  nor  the 
others  in  fulfilling  the  orders  of  their  General."* 

The  King  of  England  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Taillebourg  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Charente,  but  he  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
French ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  Count  de  la 
Marche,  not  one  of  his  allies  had  put  their  promised 
contingent  in  motion.  Alarmed  at  this  inferiority,  he 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  to  attempt  negotiation  ; 
and  that  Prince,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land,  divesting  himself  of  his  armour,  and  bearing  a 
Pilgrim's  staff,  approached  the  French  camp.  Richard 
had  served  with  great  distinction  in  Palestine,  where  he 
had  deservedly  won  the  gratitude  of  many  French 
Knights,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  freedom.  His 
reception,  therefore,  by  his  ancient  comrades  in  arms 
was  most  kind  and  affectionate ;  and  in  the  King's  tent 
he  was  hailed,  not  as  a  messenger  from  the  enemy,  but 
as  a  Kinsman  and  sis  a  Soldier  oftheCross.t  Yet, 
during  this  parley,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from 
the  indistinct  narrative  of  the  Chroniclers,  the  French, 
partly  in  boats  and  partly  traversing  a  narrow  bridge 
which  ought  to  have  been  belter  defended,  lodged  a 
detachment  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the 
English,  struck  with  panic,  fled  precipitately  to  Saintes. 
80  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  many  French  entered  the 
gates  together  with  the  fugitives,  and  were  made  pri- 
soners in  spite  of  their  success.  X  Two  days  afterwards, 
a  severe  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Saintes, 
which  terminated  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French.  Discouraged  by  these  reverses,  little  confident 
in  either  the  ability  or  the  constancy  of  Henry,  and 
manifestly  deceived  by  his  other  allies,  the  Count  de  la 
Marche  opened  secret  negotiations  with  Louis:  and  the 
King  of  England  after  a  few  days'  abode  in  Saintes, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  maintain  against  a  siege, 
learned  at  the  same  moment  that  its  terrified  inhabitants 
were  preparing  to  open  their  gales  to  the  enemy,  ami  that 
Hugues.by  whose  invitation  he  had  commenced  theWar, 
was  treating  for  a  separate  Peace.  His  alarm  on  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  assuredly  was  not  without 
cause,  and  its  effects  are  most  graphically  described  by 
Matthew  Paris.  Messenger  after  messenger  poured  in, 
breathless  and  panting,  to  announce  some  new  addition 
of  peril ;  and  it  plainly  appeared  that  nothing  but  in- 
stant and  most  rapid  flight  could  save  the  whole  army 
from  destruction.  Dinner  was  about  to  be  served  when 
the  King's  terror  was  raised  to  its  height  by  fresh  and 
more  authentic  confirmation  of  the  treachery  of  his  allies  ; 
and  hastily  rising  from  table,  hungry  and  empty  as  he 
was,  he  spared  neither  his  horse's  flanks  nor  his  own 
(pure,  little  regarding  who  of  his  people  had  the  power 
of  following.  For  two  days  and  nearly  two  nights  before 
he  reached  Blaye  on  the  Garonne,  he  neither  ate  nor 
slept ;  and  the  sufferings  of  his  army  in  its  tumultuary 


*  Matt.  Para,  588.  Alfonso'*  wound  is  mentioned  by  Gid.  de 
Nsngis,  337.  Fontenay,  after  Us  destruction,  received  the  name  of 
VAbaltu. 

t  Krceplut  rit  cum  ntauu  konore  a  Franeii,  ti  raeoiant  nun 
mulh  ReHrmptorrm  mum,  quia  per  nmpanlinnrm  Pant  cot  in  Ttrri 
Sanaa  luSeraxrrat.  Matt.  Paris,  590.  The  King*  ut  England  and 
France  and  the  Karl  of  Cornwall  had  married  three  sisters,  daugh- 
ter* of  the  Count  of  Provence. 

t  This  is  the  account  given  by  Joinvill*.  (Johnes**  Trantlatiem, 
115.)  The  relation  by  Matt.  Paris  is  somewhat  different.  Both 
Writer*,  however,  agree  a*  to  the  uukingly  haste  with  which  Henry 
retired :  Ftatiaant  mvm  peptrat  ca/canlna,  are  the  word*  of  the 
latter,  590. 


retreat  before  it  rejoined  him  were  most  acute.  No 
provision  had  been  made  for  this  unexpected  movement, 
and  the  only  scanty  sustenance  which  his  famishing 
soldiers  could  procure  during  their  march,  was  derived 
from  the  wild  berries  which  they  plucked  by  the  road- 
aide.  The  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  consequently 
great,  so  great  says  the  Chronicler  as  to  move  abundant 
tears  from  all  who  beheld  it* 

Louis,  content  with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  his 
enemy,  exercised  great  moderation  and  forbore  pursuit. 
Yet  the  King  of  England  renewed  his  ignominious 
flight,  not  thinking  himself  secure  till  he  had  gained  the 
coast  at  Bourdeaux.t  On  entering  Saintes,  Louis  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who 
did  homage  to  Alfonso  as  Count  of  Poitiers.  The  Count, 
says  Joinville,  "  knowing  that  he  could  not  amend  him- 
self for  the  evil  that  he  had  done,  surrendered  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  prisoners  to  the  King,  who,  on  consent- 
ing to  a  Peace,  gained  many  considerable  territories  from 
the  Count.  J  I  have  heard  that  with  the  lands  the  King 
acquired,  the  Count  de  la  Marche  gave  him  an  acquit- 
tance tor  ten  thousand  livres  Parisis  which  he  was  wont 
to  receive  from  him  annually. "§  Louis,  however,  was  far 
from  pushing  him  to  extremity,  and  a  noble  anecdote  of 
his  generosity  to  another  adherent  of  the  English  Crown 
deserves  record  as  most  honourable  both  to  himself  and 
to  its  object.  Amid  the  general  defection  from  Henry 
which  followed  his  retreat,  a  single  Vassal,  Hertolde 
Sieur  de  Mirambeati,  strictly  mindful  of  his  allegiance, 
offered  to  maintain  his  Castle,  on  the  frontiers  of  La 
Saintonge  and  Bourdclois,  against  the  approaches  of 
the  French  ;  provided  by  so  doing  he  could  assist  the 
English  and  they  could  promise  him  ultimate  relief.  To 
make  known  this  intention  he  traversed  the  Country  to 
Bourdeaux ;  and  in  a  personal  interview  with  Henry 
learned  from  him  his  utter  inability  to  afford  assistance, 
and  received  permission  to  adopt  whatever  course  might 
hest  ensure  his  safety.  Hertolde,  on  this  declaration, 
promptly  repaired  to  Louis  and  tendered  submission. 
The  King  replied  that  he  was  well  informed  of  all  that 
had  passed  with  Henry,  that  Vassals  thus  faithful  de- 
served recompense,  and  that  Hertolde's  Castle  and  Fiefa 
should  still  remain  his  own  without  further  guarantee 
than  his  oath  of  allegiance. || 

*  The  first  messenger  of  evil  tiding*  is  described  as  fintinta  H 
anhctut ;  then,  jam  prttndia  paraverunt  amnrt  Anglcrum  arditmi, 
prarambult,  pracuratorti  et  marrteal/t/  et  incunlinenti  rim  Rt* 
pranmrut  fait,  ftUinanler  audita  tecundu  nun.  w,  See.  The  Loss  of 
dinner  evidently  haunts  the  gxiud  Monk's  imagination  as  the 
heaviest  calamity  of  all  which  Henry  and  his  soldiers  endured,  and 
i*  the  (uhjeet  of  repeated  allusion*  :  n*n  parerni  equinit  lalermut 
vet  acuta  ea/cankut,  iter  term  Rlatuam  fetlmanter  fufitivui  con- 
tinuant, nan  multum  cur  ant  qui*  ettam  tuarum  Itqmerttur,  jejuna* 
penMi  el  mania.  The  Noble*  followed  as  they  could,  trmicorru 
cihanit  rrtu  tit,  tubiti  impranti,  arreptii  rquit  vemcioribut.  Lost  of 
all  came  the  main  Body  tmpraniut  also,  and  ST*  debilitate  deficient. 
El  niti  prinorum  rt  prunorum  ty/vetlrium  uitler  re/octilarenlmr 
rxi/i  interim  edulto,  ammor  in  iptit  deftcittcnl.  The  distance  from 
Saintes  to  Blaye  does  nut  exceed  forty  miles,  and  since  Henry  rodo 
at  full  speed,  he  probably  missed  his  way  or  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  circuit ;  for  without  some  such  supposition  hi*  allowance  of 
time  it  mutt  extravagant  j  non  emm  comtdrrat  rel  dur mitral  jam 
per  diet  Juot  tl  ettam  duo*  fieri  naclrt.    Mutt.  Paris,  59?,  593. 

f  In  this  second  race,  Henry  lost  Capel/am  tuam,  id  at  omnia 
Sacerdotatut  preeiatfima,  ct  multa  alia  qua?  laucum  eat  ennrrmrr, 
prrler  reftqutot.    Id,  Aid. 

*  What  these  territories  were  Du  Cange  has  shown  in  a  note 
upon  this  passage,  by  printing  the  Treaty  itself  from  the  IMtar  dtt 
Carte*. 

&  P.  118. 

|!  Matthew  Paris  diminishes  the  effect  of  this  fine  anecdote  by 
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If  Louis  designed  to  complete  his  success  by  chasing 
the  English  from  Bourdeaux,  a  task  which  probably 
would  have  been  attended  with  little  difficulty,  his  hope 
was  frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  a  contagious 
malady  among  bis  troops.  The  unhealthy  climate  of 
Poitou,  the  heats  of  a  Summer  passed  amid  marshes, 
and  the  very  inadequate  supplies  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  (an  almost  inva- 
riable failu.re  in  the  Wars  of  that  period,)  had  generated 
fever  and  dysentery  which  made  frightful  ravages. 
The  King  himself  suffered  under  the  disease,  and  un- 
able to  pursue  active  operations,  he  signed  a  Truce  with 
England,  to  continue  for  five  years.*  But  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  was  still  iu  arms  in  the  South,  the  Albigensea 
had  again  shown  themselves,  and  the  peasants  had 
risen  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  bloody  and  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  the  Inquisition.  Several  of  the  officers 
and  agents  of  that  fierce  and  relentless  Tribunal  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  if  the  Spanish  Kings  had  fulfilled 
their  portion  of  the  Treaty,  it  is  probable  that  Langtiedoc 
might  again  have  recovered  independence.  But  their 
inactivity,  and  the  reverses  of  Henry  III.,  compelled 
Raymond  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Unrons 
with  whom  he  had  been  leagued ;  and  Ix>uis,  with  un- 
exampled lenity,  consented  to  receive  him  into  grace, 
on  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  concluded 
iu  the  Treaty  of  Paris  thirteen  years  before. 

Thus  terminated  the  long  struggle  which  the  great 
Vassals  of  the  Crown  of  France  had  maintained  with 
their  Sovereigns  during  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Uros ;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  tlte  Feudal  Aristocracy,  which  was  broken 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  may  be  considered  as  altogether 
crushed  by  Louis  IX.  It  was  on  another  aud  a  far 
distant  theatre  that  the  virtues  of  this  great,  wise,  and 
good  Monarch  were  now  about  to  be  displayed.  The 
seeds  of  disease  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Poitou,  did  not  fully  develope  themselves  for  more  titan 
*  year  afterwards,  and  by  lurking  in  a  frame  by  no 
means  vigorous,  they  probably  acquired  much  additional 
strength.  Towards  the  close  of  1244,  he  was  so  en- 
feebled by  an  attack  of  dysentery  at  Ponloise.t  that  all 
hope  of  recovery  was  abandoned.  France  at  that  an- 
nouncement presented  one  face  of  tears  and  desolation. 
The  streets  of  the  Capital  and  of  the  chief  towns  were 
thronged  with  votive  processions,  the  Churches  with 
suppliants.  The  prayers  ordered  by  the  Clergy  were 
anticipated  by  the  eagerness  of  the  people,  and  every 
individual  in  the  Kingdom  awaited  the  issue  of  life 
and  death  with  not  less  anxiety  than  he  would  have 
manifested  for  the  safety  of  u  Parent.  "  So  bad  was 
the  King's  state,"  says  Joiuville,  "  that  I  have  heard 

the  tears  with  which  he  has  so  plentifully  tadewrd  it.  According 
to  his  account,  Hertolde  waited  upon  the  King  of  Bnglaud,  /mm/ 
lament  a,  lurri/mat  ailnbrm,  et  ob  olio  cordr  I r acta  tuipmn  ;  on  his 
arrival  he  addressed  Henry,  gnat  perfvw  rare  /acrfmarwm,  erilut 
alarum  dt<t*etk*nt  ocu/i  rjut,  trnjullAutqae  ttrmone,  mm  mler~ 
tvmpenlibut ;  and  he  afterward.  |«nicem]ed  to  Loui»,  /Unit  el  rju/ant, 
Cnmbiu  hirtulit  tt  ocula  prtw  flrlu  rubieuniiii,  593, 594.  All  this 
weening  it  much  out  of  character  with  the  firmness,  frankneia,  and 
fidelity  of  the  chief  actor.  But  every  oue  who  hat  read  Villehar- 
douio  mart  recollect  the  frequency  with  which  the  Chroniclers  of 
those  days  dissolved  their  Heroes  in  tears. 

*  Henry  III.  nbandnned  the  Isle  of  Rhi  and  some  fortresses 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  late  campaign,  and  agreed  to  pay  £5000 
sterling  anouaUjMte.  France.    M^P*ri«,  CcO.  and  the  Treaty  in 

+  GuL  da  Na0Kis  and  Let  CArtn.  de  St. l>!rmW<£viU«  says 
tha  lUuesi  occurred  at  Paris. 
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that  one  of  the  Ladies  who  nursed  him,  thinking  nil  Fan 
was  over,  wanted  to  cover  his  face  with  a  doth,  but  that 
another  Lady,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  (so  God 
willed  it.)  would  not  suffer  his  face  to  be  covered,  de- 
claring continually  that  he  was  alive.    During  the  etn- 
versatiou  of  these  Ladies,  our  Lord  worked  upon  his 
and  restored  to  him  his  speech.    The  good  King  de- 
sired them  to  bring  him  a  crucifix,  which  was  done; 
and  when  the  good  Lady  his  mother  heard  that  be 
hod  recovered  his  speech,  she  was  in  the  utmost  pes- bin*, 
siblc  joy;  but  when  she  came  and  saw  that  h«  bad  »4 
put  on  the  Cross,  she  was  panic-struck,  and  seemed  a 
if  she  would  rather  have  seen  him  dead."* 

It  cannot  occasion  surprise  eitlier  that  Louis  mide-Une' 
this  vow,  or  that  the  Queen-Mother  regarded  it  with 
alarm.  From  his  youth  upward  the  King  had  mani- 
fested a  most  profound  feeling  of  devotion ;  sod  the 
desolation  which  the  Khurizuiiaus,  expelled  from  their 
native  seats  by  the  advance  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  ant 
spreading  over  the  Holy  Land  ;  their  indiscriminate 
of  the  followers  both  of  Christ  aud  of  Moban- 
aud  the  profane  fury  with  which  they  viousted 
every  spot  held  sacred  by  the  former,  were  calculated  to 
excite  a  more  than  usually  ardent  wish  in  every  mind 
engrossed  by  the  Religious  sentiment  of  the  times,  erea 
when  not  operated  upon  by  the  near  prospect  of  the 
grave,  to  dedicate  itself  to  the  rescue  of  Palestine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Crusades  had  insatiably  wal- 
lowed up  the  best  blood  and  the  richest  treasures  of 
Europe.  Few  were  the  feet  which  trod  homeward 
again  from  Palestine ;  and  Blanche  had  seen  that  tho* 
who  went  out  full,  returned  altogether  empty.  Exclu- 
sively also  of  the  perils  which  maternal  atfectw 
descried  in  afar  removed  and  most  hazardous  teal  of 
War,  no  small  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  * 
renewal  of  domestic  troubles  in  France,  during  the  Ion); 
absence  of  that  hand  by  whose  courage  and  ability  they 
had  so  lately  been  repressed.  All  these  argtnoeuts 
were  urged,  but  in  vain  ;  and  Louis  pointedly  declared 
that  food  should  not  puss  his  lips  till  be  had  regiitered 
his  vow  publicly  and  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 
From  that  moment,  we  are  assured,  that  lie  was  slosij 
but  uninterruptedly  convalescent. 

Before  his  departure  for  the  East,  a  fortunate  coo- 
junction  of  circumstances  enabled  Louis  to  add  """"iL,,! 
rially  to  the  strength  of  his  own  House,  and  to  prevent  ^ 
the  consolidation  of  a  Power  which  might  have  proved 
greatly  injurious  to  France.  Of  the  four  daughter*  of 
the  Count  of  Provence  three  were  already  richly  tau- 
ried,  and  a  Queen  of  France,  a  Queen  of  England,  sad 
a  Countess  of  Cornwall,  acknowledged  Raymond  Be- 
rcngcr  IV.  as  their  Father.  In  order  to  prevent  is* 
absorption  of  his  independent  dominions  by  a  greater 
sovereignty,  or  their  exposure  to  Civil  war  by  partKioOi 
the  Count  of  Provence  determined  to  make  bis  youngest 


•  P.  116.  Matt.  Paris  affirms  that  it  waa  Blanche  hem'!  •>><> 
affixed  the  Crosa  on  her  son  while  he  waa  apparently  in  extra**)'-  •»'• 
A  little  onwards  he  relates  that  which  be  terms  cin&i  ce  pin 
Franmmm  deetpht,  through  which  Louis  obtained  a  o«ml*rif 
recruita  for  the  Crusade,  by  privily  sowing  Crosses  "jon  Ihi  liieneJ 
which  he  distributed  at  Christmas.   The  officers  of  hi*  hoi adaM 


thus  unwittingly  distinguished,  were  invited  to  attend  the  Kinf »* 
Mass  before  daybreak ;  and  when  the  sua  rose  and  streamed  >■*• 
the  Chapel,  every  man,  ignorant  that  he  himself  won  a  Mad* 
badge,  remarked  Ihe  Cross  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  at'inhkur. 
Upon  which  occasion,  Jtl  joemtda  odmirolio%  gut  d  mi  ttf^--"^M 
tie  deeeptl  eat  Jomtmut  Rrx  ;  whom,  on  account  of  this  ierio-ainac, 
practical  joke,  they  ealhrf^jWWd  fcery* 
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daughter,  Beatrice,  bis  sole  heiress ;  and  by  espousing 
her  to  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  to  unite  the  whole  Pro- 
vencal nation  under  a  single  head,  and  thus  to  found 
a  Kingdom  in  the  South  of  France,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
It  tit  to  that  possessed  by  the  House  of  Capet,  and  far 
exceeding  it  in  Wealth  and  Civilization. 

That  Raymond  was  already  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  la  Marche  was  considered  but  a  slight 
obstacle  to  this  new  arrangeinent.  Those  nuptials  had 
been  contracted  without  a  Dispensation,  which  the  far- 
extended  consanguinity  recognised  by  the  Romish 
Church  made  necessary,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
Pope  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  its  dissolution. 
Before  the  requisite  steps,  however,  could  be  taken,  the 
Count  of  Provence  died,  and  the  publication  of  the  Will 
by  which  his  territories  were  devised  altogether  to  Bea- 
trice, raised  other  suitors,  besides  Raymond,  for  her 
hand.  The  King  of  Aragon  proposed  his  son,  Don 
Pedro,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
advanced  his  own  pretensions.  The  States  of  Provence 
expressed  themselves  iu  favour  of  the  latter;  Louis  IX. 
marched  troops  into  the  South,  under  the  plea  of  securing 
the  rightful  portion  of  his  Queen's  inheritance;  Ray- 
mond was  cajoled  to  present  himself  at  Aix,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  armed  force  ;  the  Pope  deluded  him  by 
perpetually-evaded  promises  of  forwarding  the  neces- 
sary Bulls,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
he  altogether  refused ;  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  having 
joined  the  French  army  of  occupation,  to  which  no  other 
force  was  opposed,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Provencals,  and  became  the  Bridegroom  of  their  richly- 
portioned  Princess.  - 

The  devotion  of  Louis  IX.,  although  not  untinged 
with  the  fanaticism  of  his  times,  was  pure,  sincere,  and 
elevated ;  and  his  assumption  of  the  Cross  did  not  arise 
from  either  of  the  motives  which  most  usually  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders — heat  of  constitutional  tem- 
perameul  discharging  itself  through  the  channels  of  su- 
perstition, or  remorse  of  conscience  seeking  expiation  for 
post  crime  in  a  warfare  believed  to  be  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  Heaven.  Religion  with  this  great  Prince  was 
neither  the  acute  disease  of  a  too  fiery  and  fevered  spirit, 
nor  the  empiric  and  desperate  remedy  of  one  troubled 
and  ill  at  case  :  it  was  a  calm,  fixed,  and  steady  princi- 
ple. The  many  noble  instances  of  humility,  of  patience, 
and  of  self-control,  recorded  by  every  |>en  which  has 
tuoched  upon  his  History,  sufficiently  ev  ince  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  Christianity  ;  disfigured  as  it  might  be  (for 
how  in  those  times  should  it  be  otherwise?)  by  occa- 
sional follies  and  weaknesses.*  In  points  of  Faith  he 
might  submit  loo  blindly  to  the  guidunce  of  Priests; 
in  personal  habits  he  might  be  too  severe  and  ascetic ; 
but  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  Crusade  was 
not  a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm  roused  to  explosion 
by  the  preaching  of  a  zealot ;  but  the  slowly-determined 
and  mature  resolve  of  long  meditation  upon  that  line  of 
action  which  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  and  most  conducive  to  his  own  eternal  welfare.  A 
design  so  formed  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  and  his 
preparations,  although  necessarily  occupying  much  time, 
were  never  intermitted.  To  ensure  the  repose  of  France 
•luring  his  absence,  he  anxiously  desired  to  convert  the 
Truce  with  England  into  a  definitive  Peace  ;  and  it  is 

*  Many  lilly  monastic  austerities,  which  Louis  IX.  practised,  are 
recorded  in  a  Life  of  St.  Louii  liy  the  ('onfentor  of  hi«  Queea,  Mar- 
garet, printed  at  the  end  uf  JoinvilLu,  in  the  Edition  of  1761. 
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believed  that  he  offered  terms  so  advantageous,  that  no 
one  but  so  weak  and  short-sighted  a  Politician  as  Henry 
III.  would  have  demurred  to  accept  them.  That 
Prince,  although  his  treasury  was  exhausted  and  his 
subjects  were  disaffected,  thought  it  not  enough  to 
recover  amicable  possession  of  n  large  portion  of  the 
former  dominions  of  his  Crown,  if  any  part  were  denied 
to  him  ;  he  met  the  proposals  coldly,  and  would  give  no 
further  pledge,  excepting  that  during  tlie  continuance 
ut  the  Crusade  he  would  not  renew  hostilities. 

Another  important  object  with  Louis  vvas  to  prevent 
the  great  Vassals  of  his  Crown,  now  happily  subdued, 
from  profiting  by  a  brief  removal  of  the  curb  of  his 
authority ;  and  here  he  was  far  more  successful  than 
with  the  King  of  England.  The  Counts  of  Burgundy, 
of  Bretuny,  of  Augoiilemc,  and  of  St.  Paul,  assisted  at 
a  Parliament,  and  pledged  themselves  to  follow  in  his 
retiuue  to  the  Holy  Land.  Others  more  dangerous, 
because  discontented,  trod  in  their  steps;  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  was  bribed  to  joiu  in  the  enterprise  by  inves- 
titure with  Narbonne,  and  a  gift  of  thirty  thousand 
litres  to  defray  his  equipages;  many  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Languedoc  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  now  assumed  the  Cross  ;  and  Trencavel  of  Bp- 
zicrs,  who  was  among  them,  renounced  in  favour  of 
Louis  all  pretension  to  his  hereditary  Fiefs. 

France  was  without  a  Port  iu  the  Mediterranean 
which  could  form  a  point  of  communication  with  Pales- 
Line  ;  and  notwithstanding  jts  shifting  uands  and  intrac- 
table coast,  Louis  undertook  to  found  a  town  for  that 
purpose  at  Aigues-Mortes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  ; 
und  after  lavishing  much  toil  and  treasure  on  a  pestilen- 
tial shore,  he  succeeded  for  a  short  lime  in  triumphing 
over  Nature.  Then,  lieing  informed  that  Uaco  King  of 
Norway  had  signified  his  intention  of  visiting  Palestine, 
he  despatched  Matthew  Paris,  the  Historian,  as  Envoy 
to  that  Prince's  Court;  inviting  him  to  join  his  own  ex- 
pedition, offering  to  place  a  large  detachment  of  troops 
under  his  immediate  orders,  and  to  give  him,  as  a  skil- 
ful navigator,  the  entire  command  of  the  French  tleet. 
ll.ii  i  replied  with  discretion,  that  he  feared  the  vivueity 
of  the  French  and  the  insubordination  of  his  owu  sub- 
jects could  scarcely  be  brought  into  contact  without 
dangerous  collision;  he  therefore  declined  the  close 
confederacy  which  Louis  had  proposed,  but  gratefully 
accepted  permission  to  touch  at  his  Ports,  aud  to  pro- 
cure supplies.* 

His  house  being  set  in  order,  his  Will  revised  aud 
attested,  and  reparation  of  all  wrongs  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  committed  against  his  neighbour  being 
tendered — preliminaries  necessary  to  be  executed  by 
every  Knight  engaged  in  uCrusadet — Louis  summoned 
his  Barons  to  Paris,  received  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  his  children,  and  appointed  the  Queen-Mother, 
Blanche,  Regent  during  his  absence.  His  consort 
Margaret,  and  his  brothers  Robert  of  Artois  and  Charles 
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*  Matt.  Park  741.  where  )>e  describes  Uaco  aa  MP  du<.retu$, 
medritta  or  hrnc  tilrratiu. 

f  Joinville,  whu  in  the  commencement  of  hi*  voyage  sufiered 
grcally  from  sett-sickness,  and  who  seems  to  have  viewed  all  the 
marvel*  of  Ocean  will)  the  eyes  of  a  confiimed  landanuu,  give*  • 
tound  reason  for  thus  previously  making  a  clean  breast,  in  a  reflec- 
tion which  occur*  to  him  when  going  to  bed  for  the  fir»t  time  on 
shipboard.  "  I  mint  say  here  that  he  is  a  great  fool,  who  shall  put 
himself  in  such  dangrr*  having  wronged  any  one  or  having  any 
mortal  *in  on  his  conscience,  for  when  he  goes  to  sleep  in  the  even- 
ing, he  knows  not  if  iu  the  morning  he  may  not  find  himself  under 
theses,"  119. 
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of  Anjon,  were  companion*  of  his  voyage  ;  Alfonso  of 
Poitiers  was  to  follow  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  The  Pil- 
grim's scTip  and  staff  and  the  Oriftamme  were  delivered 
to  the  King  with  great  solemnity  at  St.  Denis;  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  prayers  of  his  Clergy,  and  then,  at 
the  head  of  only  his  immediate  cortege,  he  proceeded 
to  tbe Gathering  at  Aigucs-MorteB.  On  passing  through 
Lyon  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Pope,  who.  driven 
from  his  own  Capital  l>y  occurrences  which  will  find  a 
place  elsewhere,  had  token  refuge  m  that  City.  Almost 
at  the  latest  act  of  the  King  while  in  Prance  was  one 
evincing  unexampled  forbearance.  Near  Avignon,  the 
recollection  of  former  persecution  was  stitl  vivid,  and  a 
band  of  peasants  bearing  rooted  hostility  to  the  French 
name,  cut  off*  some  stragglers  from  the  Royal  company, 
put  them  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  their  linqgage. 
Louis  was  strongly  urged  to  lay  siepc  to  the  City,  and 
at  one  blow  to  inflict  punishment  lor  both  the  present 
outrage  and  his  Father's  untimely  death.  14  I  am  not 
quitting  France,"  was  his  dignified  answer,  "  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  my  father,  my  mother,  or  myself,  but 
rather  those  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ."*  After 
two  months'  abode  at  Aigncs-Mortes,  he  at  length  cm- 
barked  on  the  25th  of  August ;  his  fleet  consisting,  as 
wc  are  told,  of  thirty-eight  galleys  and  a  few  smaller 
transports  and  palanders.t  Cyprus  was  the  rendezvous 
at  which  his  larger  force  was  to  be  assembled. 

Our  narrative  of  this  disastrous  expedition  w  ill  be  given 
in  another  Chapter  appropriated  to  the  Crusades,  and 
we  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  little  that  is  known  of 
the  internal  History  of  France  during  the  absence  of  her 
great  King.  One  of  the  few  important  events,  in  the 
year  following  his  departure,  was  the  death  of  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  in  whom  misfortune  and  advancing  years 
produced  a  singular  revolution.  That  early  cham- 
pion of  the  Alfiigenses,  as  he  approached  middle  life, 
r'nlw-s  Per*  vvas  cnaJ,Se(l  'n,()  a  confirmed  Persecutor  of  Heresy. 
*ecutk>nin  While  preparing  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Louis  and  to 
Langtiodoc,  follow  him  to  Palestine,  he  solicited  the  Pope  to  enjoin 
greater  activity  among  the  Inquisitors,  in  order  that  they 
might  remove  the  stain  of  Heresy  which  had  rendered 
Lnnguedoc  infamous  ;  and  to  arouse  them  from  that 
torpor  which  by  too  much  indulgence  had  neglected 
the  punishment  of  numerous  relapsed  offenders.  Eighty 
victims  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  Agens.by  Ray- 
mond's own  orders,  and  under  his  own  eyes,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  renewed  Persecution ;  and  as  if  this  holocaust 
had  been  prepared  as  his  viaticum,  he  died  very  shortly 
after  it  had  been  offered.  The  male  line  of  Frcdolin,  to 
whom  the  Fief  of  Toulouse  had  been  granted  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  expired  in  bis  person  ;  and  Blanche  hastened 
to  take  possession  of  the  Province  in  the  names  of  Ray- 
mond's daughter  Jeanne  and  her  husband  Alfonso  of 
Poitiers,  the  latter  of  whom  had  already  joined  his  bro- 
ther, the  King,  in  Palestine. 

On  the  real  motives  which  prompted  a  great  move- 
Se'cruwde  menX  among  the  Agricultural  classes,  the  scantiness 
of  Sup.  °f  tne  information  which  has  descended  to  us  forbids  a 
positive  decision.  Matthew  Paris,  the  fullest  and  in 
every  respect  the  fairest  Historian  of  these  times,  unhe- 
sitatingly ascribes  it.  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  wiles  of 
the  Devil,*  a  general  expression,  which  means  nothing 


more  tlmn  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  very  wicked  tod  htm. 
very  mischievous.  A  little  onward,  indeed,  he  do.-bres 
that  the  chief  actor  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan,  tad 
that  the  ob"«cl  was  so  far  to  dram  France  of  her  effiorn! 
population,  as  to  expose  her  in  nakedness  to  t  trances 
invasion.  There  are  aoane  points  in  his  narrative,  how- 
ever, which  lead  us  to  attribute  the  transaction  to  t  wild 
and  insane  fanaticism  similar  to  that  which  ocea>u-mrd 


Ravnterxi 


and  dies, 
Sept.  27, 

A.  D. 

1249. 


•  Matt.  Paris,  749. 

4  La  Chaise,  Hut.  dt  Saint  Lovu,  n.  c.  27.  p.  356. 

J  Dirhui  tamper  ru-/cm  Immicui  humam  ytnrru,  hubem Jiiiusiam 
Ml  tn/lnrrt$  Jvrdantt  in  ot  r/»,  ywta  jam  dt  tt  Se/<ln»o  H  J/yljntm 
propmnwrat,  emm  vidmrt  fW  Ftdn  Chrutiana  tliam  in  partitmt 


Ft* 


the  Crusade  of  B«\s  a  ft-w  years  before.  Other  incidents 
again  speak  loudly  of  an  awakened  insight  into  Dm 
grievous  abuses  of  Rome  ;  and  almost  persuade  us  that 
the  rising  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  was  generated 
by  the  nascent  effervescence  of  that  spirit  which,  in  less 
than  three  Centuries  afterwards,  was  to  produce  the 
Reformation.  Under  these  doubts  wc  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  closely  as  wc  can  to  the  words  of  the  original 
authority. 

A  certain  Hungarian,  whose  name  is  not  lecnried,  PlntU> 
but  who  is  described  as  having  been  a  reuegadn  fram1*^ 
bis  earliest  youth,  as  having  studied  forbidden  Arts  in  ^  f 
the  brimstone-smelling  schools  of  the  Arabs  atToledt*  ^ 
and  as  serving  in  the  household  of  the  Sultan  of  Baby- 
Ion,  in  his  sixtieth  year  began  to  preach  in  France.  He 
was  master  of  the  French,  Latin,  and  German  k* 
guages,  he  possessed  a  copious  and  fervent  eloquence, 
and  he  pretended  on  especial  mission  from  the  Virgil 
Mary  to  call  the  Shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  France  to 
a  Crusade,  in  which  they  were  destined  by  Providence 
to  effect  the  deliverance  of  Palestine.  As  a  voucher  fcr 
his  communication  with  Fleaven,  one  of  his  hands,  »h*a 
he  said  grasped  the  written  instructions  of  the  Virgin, 
was  kept  perpetually  closed.  Without  either  Papal  of 
Episcopal  license,  he  scattered  these  doctrines  widely 
by  itinerant  Discourses ;  and  the  class  of  rustics  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself,  caught  by  the  novelty  of  his  leadr- 
ing,  the  fervour  of  his  manner,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  avowed  object,  flocked  round  him  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  assumed  ihebtdgeof 
the  Cross,  and  marshalled  themselves  in  military  »mt, 
under  a  standard  blazoned  with  a  lamb  bearing  » 
pennon  ;  the  lamb  betokening  humility  and  innocence, 
the  petition  victory. 

Blanche  at  first,  deceived  by  tbe  professions  oflne**** 
leader  of  this  great,  but  as  yet  harmless  company,  be-  ^v 
licved  that  it  might  assist  in  the  Holy  War;  and  perhauj^. 
might  release  Louis  from  his  captivitv,  the  recent  so- re- 
nouncement of  which  had  excited  unbounded  eoraiern*- 
tion.    Far,  therefore,  from  checking  the  movement  in 
its  outset,  she  regarded  it  with  fav«ur  and  encourwp' 
inent.    Meantime,  a  large  addition  of  numbers,  tbtHr'r^ 
dregs  and  scum  of  the  population  of  France,  thieves.  «*l->*^ 
laws,  runaways,  and  tbe  excommunicated,  all  who  at*  i»- 110 
eluded  under  the  expressive  term  Ribaldi,  had  associated 
themselves  with  the  Pastoureaujc.    Five  hundred  en- 
signs, each  similar  to  the  original  standard,  floated  before 
the  motley-armed  ranks,  in  which  glittered  sword*,  axes, 
javelins,  skeins,  and  dirks.    The  doctrine  of  their  leader 
and  of  his  lay-preachers  soon  assumed  a  most  heterodox 
course.    They  approved  uncanonical  marriages;  ^ 
denounced  all  the  Monastic  Orders;  the  Preachers  and 
the  Minorites,  they  said  were  vagabonds  and  hypocrites 
the  Cistercians  pillaged  their  flocka  and  swallowed  up 


du/cit  GtkUiK  labor  et  ul 
tataftkal.  p.  822. 

Qui  prmttifiormm  filtt 
cshauitmt.  Id, 
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lands  ;  the  Benedictines  nnci  the  Outlines  were  swollen 
with  pride  and  gluttony;  the  Canons  were  half  secular 
and  gorged  with  carnality  ;  the  Bishops  nnd  their  Officials 
were  hunters  after  gain  nnd  covetous  of  loose  delights. 
Their  statements  concerning  Rome  itself  were  loo  pro- 
fane, says  Matthew  Paris,  to  he  recited  ;  nevertheless,  if 
we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  Historian  feels  a  sly 
and  pardonable  malice  in  extending  his  record  of  these 
accusations  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  ;  and  probably  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
heart  that  they  wandered  very  far  from  Truth.  Matthew 
Pin  .s  was  a  Monk,  but  lie  was  by  far  the  most  honest  of 
his  species. 

Against  the  inclination  of  the  Bishop  and  of  all  his 
Clergy,  but  with  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants,  these 
Enthusiasts  entered  Orleans;  and  an  infinite  multitude 
thronged  to  hear  the  preaching  of  their  leader.  The 
Bishop  forbad  any  Ecclesiastic  from  exposing  himself 
to  the  hazard  of  these  "  mnirsclraps  of  the  Devil."'*  The 
Clergy  for  the  most  part  willingly  obeyed  this  ordinance  ; 
and  not  without  some  terror  and  trembling,  bolted  and 
barred  themselves  in  their  chambers.  Nevertheless, 
some  younger  students  of  Theology,  less  cautious  and 
more  curious,  stationed  themselves  close  to  the  scaffold 
upon  which  the  Preacher  mounted  in  the  o]wn  air ;  and 
when,  without  giving  out  nny  text,  he  entered  upon  a 
furious  and  incoherent  declamation  n-rainst  Church 
abuses,  one  ot  these  youths,  unahle  to  restrain  himself, 
called  him  "  Liar  and  Heretic  !"  Ere  the  words  were 
ended,  the  blow  of  a  hatchet  split  the  speaker's  skull  in 
twain ;  and  the  rabble  breaking  up  tumulluously  made  a 
general  attack  upon  the  houses  of  the  Clergy,  burst  in  the 
doors  nnd  windows,  burned  many  choice  and  rare  books, 
plundered  all  the  Priests,  wounded  several,  and  threw 
others  into  the  Loire.  About  five  and  twenty  were  killed, 
and  the  number  hurt  was  far  more  considerable.  The 
Municipal  Authorities  and  the  chief  Citizens  had  remained 
inactive  spectators  of  these  outrages,  conniving  at,  if  not 
encouraging  the  riot  ;  nnd  the  Hishop,  in  consequence, 
as  soon  as  the  Pastourraux  had  quitted  the  City,  placed  it 
under  an  Interdict.  The  Queen,  when  appealed  to,  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  been  mistaken, and  took  prompt 
measures  to  repress  further  violence.  The  Pattourrauz, 
alarmed  at  this  vigour,  broke  up  and  dispersed,  and 
their  leader  endeavoured  to  prop  his  drooping  cause  by- 
announcing  that  he  would  publicly  exhibit  some  stupen- 
dous miracles.  The  stupid  and  giddy  rabble  assembled 
again  ot  this  promise  to  hear  words  which  had  never 
yet  been  heard  and  to  see  marvels  which  had  never  yet 
been  seen  ,t  and  one  of  them,  indignant  at  the  disap- 
pointment which  it  need  not  be  added  he  encoun- 
tered, brained  the  Impostor  with  an  axe.  His  corpse 
was  left  fmburied,  and  his  chief  assistants  were  hunted 
down  "even  as  mad  dogs," J  and  put  to  death  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  One  in  endeavouring  to  escape 
by  sea  to  "  Heattu-nland,"§  was  detected  by  the  ship's 
crew,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  overboard.  In 
his  baggage  was  found  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  many 
papers  scrawled  with  "  prodigious"  Chaldee  nnd  Arabic 
characters,  and  certain  poisonous  drugs  made  up  into 


*  Atttr'H*  hire  omnia  ette  Dtnhoh  miucipulalianrs.    Id.  p.  813. 

f  Cenjinebat  umdique  popalorum  numerosa  mullitudo,  ul  tmtudita 
i  ij-ciiVii  tun,-  audtrent,  el  n.ltrenl  quat  anted  mm  videranl.  Id. 
I-  824. 

iQuaii  -  .•>•«  rahidi  piuum  delruncati.    Id.  Ibid. 
Fermi  Paganimum  unde  tenerat.    Id,  Ib.d. 


powders.  There  were  some  Letters  also  addressed  to 
the  Sultan  reporting  favourably  of  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  Another  made  his  way  into  England,  where 
he  first  gathered  a  congregation  of  about  five  hundred 
peasants  in  the  neighourhood  of  Sorham.  His  nuditoTS, 
however,  soon  thought  he  was  mad,  and  having  chased 
him  from  his  pulpit,  and  pursued  him  to  a  wood,  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge,  they  tore  the  unhappy  wretch  in 
pieces,  and  threw  his  dismembered  body  to  the  crows. 
So  finished  this  remarkable  commotion,  which  Matthew 
Paris  assures  us  was  esteemed  by  many  grave  and  dis- 
creet personages  nnd  Prelates  of  deep  reflection,  the  most 
formidable  plague  which  had  crept  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  since  the  days  of  Mohammed.* 

The  courage  and  the  wisdom  of  Blanche,  notwith- 
standing these  occasional  interruptions  of  tranquillity, 
continued  for  the  most  part  to  preserve  subordination  in 
France;  and  her  death,  the  precise  date  of  which  is  not 
ascertained, t  was  a  heavy  calamity  upon  the  Country 
which  she  ruled.  As  she  felt  herself  gradually  approach- 
ing her  last  hour,  she  was  conveyed  from  Melon  to 
Paris;  and  there,  having  received  the  veil  in  a  Cister- 
cian convent,  she  closed  her  useful  and  brilliant  life.J 
in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  a  few  days  after  submission  to 
that  ceremony  which  was  esteemed  a  safe-conduct  to  at 
least  the  Gates  of  Paradise.  When  intelligence  of  his 
great  loss  was  conveyed  to  the  King,  now  released  from 
captivity  and  occupied  in  strengthening  the  Ibrtifications 
nf  Sidon,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  for  two 
days,  and  refused  admittance  to  any  of  his  attendants. 
The  account  given  by  Joinville,  who  of  all  others 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  his  chief  confidence  aud  the 
most  familiar  access  to  his  person,  is  very  touching  from 
its  simplicity.  "  On  the  third  day  he  sent  one  of  his 
valets  to  seek  me.  and  on  my  presenting  myself  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  and  said,  '  Ah,  Seneschal,  I  have  lost 
my  mother!"'  The  good  Knight's  consolation  in  re- 
turn was  somewhat  common-place,  and  partaking  of  the 
"  budge  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  fur."  "  '  Sir,'  replied  I, 
1  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  you  know  there  must 
come  a  time  for  her  death  ;  but  I  um  indeed  great!)  so 
that  you,  who  are  considered  so  great  a  Prince,  should 
so  outrageously  grieve ;  for  you  know,'  continued  I, 
1  that  the  wise  man  says  whatever  grief  the  valiant  man 
sutlers  in  his  mind,  he  ought  not  to  show  it  in  his 
countenance  nor  let  it  be  publicly  known  ;  for  he  that 
does  so,  gives  pleasure  to  his  enemies  ami  sorrow  to  his 
friends."  I  thus  appeased  him  a  little,  aud  he  gave 
orders  that  most  magnificent  Religious  services  should 
be  performed  in  the  Country  in  which  he  then  was,  for 
the  Salvation  of  the  soul  of  the  late  Queen.  He  sent 
likewise  to  France  a  load  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  to 
the  National  Churches,  w  ith  Letters  from  him  to  entreat 
they  would  pray  to  Ood  for  him  and  for  the  soul  of  the 
late  Queen  his  mother."§ 

*  Then  is  a  very  bri«f  account  of  the  Crusaila  of  Shepherds  in 
Gul.  de  Kaogit,  p.  35tl  ,  and  in  Matthew  of  WntmintWr  ooc  yet 
more  so.  Mtrabitit  petlu  oritur  in  h'rancui  de  yuUjutdam  ntbulomt- 
but,  iiWurl  Patloribut,  ad  Irtginla  millta  muJlip/icatit.  Omntt 
tamen  ctatmrrunl.  360. 

f  Mo*l  Writers  name  December  1,  1252,  aa  the  day  of  Blanche'* 
decease  ;  but  Qui.  de  Nau^ia  thruwa  it  a  year  later. 

J  Matthew  Pari*  characterise*  her  us  domumrvm  •fcWan'mn 
d-unina  ;  and  adds,  magmanima  Wanekia,  tern  famuna,  eontt/i*  mm*- 
eata,  Semtrami  mcrilo  aimptiruittlid,  valflictn*  trcu/o,  rrgnmn  Fran- 
nrym  uomi  —latin  reliqmt  drtiUulum.  85'J.  >Ve  wUh  the  indiscreet 
Pain  ;;\  rist  had  let  Setnirainis  alone. 

J  Juuiville.   Johxies's  Translation,  222, 
4  Y  2 
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His  kind- 
ness and 


Tlie  affairs  of  France  now  peremptorily  demanded 
the  return  of  Louis,  and  he  embarked  from  Acre  with 
Queen  Margaret  and  hiri  suite  on  the  Festival  of  St. 
Mark,  in  the  Spring  of  the  following  year.  "  The  King 
told  me,"  says  Joinville,  "  he  was  born  on  St.  Mark's 
day,  and  I  replied  that  he  might  well  say  he  had  been 
born  again  on  St.  Mark's  day,  in  thus  escaping  from 
such  a  pestilent  land,  where  he  had  remained  so 
long.""  nut  the  perils  of  the  expedition  had  not  yet 
terminated.  The  Royal  Galley  struck  upon  a  sand- 
bank off  Cyprus  during  »  fog,  and  was  not  disengaged 
till  all  on  board  had  given  themselves  up  for  lost.  On 
the  morning  Bfier  a  night  of  no  small  peril,  the  King 
crave  a  memorable  instance  of  calm  and  rational  courage, 
and  of  kind  consideration  for  the  interest'!  of  others. 
Some  divers  who  had  passed  undei  the  vessel,  in  order 
to  n< cerium  the  extent  of  its  damage,  reported  that 
eighteen  feet  of  its  keel  had  been  stripped  away  ;  and 
the  mariners  were  urgent  with  Louis  to  betake  himself 
to  a  sounder  ship  ;  instancing  the  total  loss  of  another 
Galley  during  the  outward  voyage  in  consequence  of  a, 
similar  accident.  The  single  question  which  the  King 
put  to  his  Captains,  and  which  he  commanded  them  to 
answer  upon  their  faith  and  loyally,  was  this,  whether 
they  would  abandon  the  ship  if  she  were  their  own  and 
full  of  merchandise  ?  when  they  all  replied  iu  the  ne- 
gative. "  Why  then,"  he  said,  "  should  I  quit  her?  If  I 
do  so,  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  persons  with  mc 
who  must  remain  in  Cyprus  for  fear  of  the  danger 
which  must  happen  to  them  if  they  remain  on  board, 
thus  losing  all  chance  of  return  to  their  own  Coun- 
try. I  declare,  therefore,  that  I  will  rather  put  myself, 
the  Queen,  and  my  children  in  this  danger,  under  the 
good  Providence  of  God,  than  make  such  numbers  of 
people  suffer  as  are  now  with  me."t 

This  noble  and  generous  self-devotion,  happily,  was 
justified  by  the  event.  The  Galley  soon  afterwards, 
notwithstanding  its  previous  injury,  rode  out  n  violent 
storm,  in  which  the  partitions  in  the  Royal  Cabin  were 
swept  away  by  the  wind,  and  it  was  uot  till  a  fifth 
anchor  had  been  dropped  that  a  mooring  was  secured.  J 
On  approaching  Pantaleone,  the  Queen,  who  earnestly 
wished  to  procure  a  supply  of  its  delicious  fruit  for  her 
children,  despatched  some  boats  to  land,  and  here  again 
the  King  displayed  both  his  kindness  and  his  courage. 
The  boats'  crews  were  absent  a  much  longer  time  than 
appeared  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  orders;  and 
the  Captain  represented  that  they  had  probably  been 
captured  and  detained  by  the  Saracens  who  peopled  the 
Island ;  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tunis 
and  of  Sicily,  neither  of  whose  Kings  bore  good  will  to 
the  French,  rendered  any  longer  abiding  in  that  Strait 
extremely  hazardous  to  Louis  ;  and  that  if  he  would  give 


*  Joinville. 

♦  Ibtd.  2i0. 

i  J oinville  putt  tome  homilies  into  the  King's  mouth  after  this 
deliverance,  which,  if  they  be  genuine,  impress  u*  more  deeply  with 
a  brlit  f  of  the  sincerity  of  hit  gratitude,  than  of  hit  power  of  ex- 
pression. A  miracle  aim  it  added  concerning  an  Esquire  who,  having 
fallen  into  the  sea,  exclaimed  inter  conctdenJum,  "  Our  Lady  of 
Valbcrt  1"  and,  on  the  strength  of  that  invocation,  Boated  aafcly  for 
half  a  league,  without  att«m|«ine  to  swim  or  to  exert  hirmcll,  till 
he  wu  picked  up  by  one  of  the  King's  Boats  j  the  crew  of  which, 
from  the  Knjuiitft  want  of  motion,  had  at  first  mistaken  him  ibr  a 
sea-chest.  "  In  honour  of  the  KLf-sttwl  Virgin  Maty/'  continues 
the  narrator,  "  and  to  perpetuate  thia  miracle,  I  had  it  painted  in 
my  Cltapel  at  Joinville,  anj  also  on  the  windows  of  the  Cbureh  at 
Ml^ourt."  230. 


orders  to  make  sail,  a  few  hours  would  place  him  beyond  frua 
the  reach  of  danger.    The  King,  on  the  contrary,  imme-  Myv 
diately  commanded  the  helm  to  be  put  about,  and  de-  Fm 
clarcd  his  intention  of  seeking  after  the  missing  sailors.    '  • 
They  ill-deserved  his  thoughtfulness  and  condescension ;  H9S. 
they  had  been  indulging  in  the  luxurious  gardens  of  the  u 
Island,  and  their  selfish  breach  of  discipline  delayed  lie  jV5 
fleet  at  least  eight  days.* 

After  ten  weeks' voyage,  the  Royal  party  landed  tt  n»u^t 
Iliervs,  a  Port  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Provence ;  the  IV.  urn. 
King's  anxious  desire  to  proceed  to  his  own  harbour  it 
Aigucs-Morles  having  been  overruled.    He  then  ad- 
vanced, by  slow  journeys,  to  Paris ;  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  reception,  and  the  loud  expressions  of  popular  joy 
on  his  return,  singularly  contrasted  with  the  profound  Jliip- 
melancholy  uf  his  own  demeanour.    No  smile  cirr'«"t»- 
played  upou  his  lips,  and  he  sat  wrapped  in  moody  tb- wtW/ 
slraction,  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  festivities 
denoting   public  congratulation.    Eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  frequent  sighs,  betokened  his  bitter  re- 
membrance of  his  losses  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
great  misery  which  had  resulted  from  them  to  bis 
People.    To  a  "  holy  and  discreet  Bishop,"  who  endea- 
voured to  console  him.  and  who  brought  forward  the 
received  and  well-handled  examples  of  Job  and  St 
Stephen,  he  answered,  that  if  he  alone  suffered  under 
the  sliatne  and  the  calamity,  he  could  endure  them  pa- 
tiently.   But,  alas  !  that  his  sius  affected  the  wM« 
Church,  and  all  Christendom  was  thrown  into  confusion 
on  his  account.    If  we  believe  Matthew  Paris,  who  re- 
lates these  particulars,  a  Mass  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  at  last  prevailed,  upon  him  to  tdai.t 
some  refreshment  of  spirit.t 

To  the  same  Historian  we  are  indebted  for  a  tn»t 
picturesque  and  detailed  narrative  of  a  visit  paid  IrfYaHf 
Henry  111.  of  England  to  his  brother  of  France, sot* HwrjU 
alter  the  latter  had  returned  to  his  dominions;  sod1"'* 
many  of  the  incidents  by  which  this  Royal  metting 
was  distinguished,  afford  so  lively  an  illustration  of  tk 
habits  of  the  times,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  wholly  m 
silence.  Henry's  motives  for  this  progress  were  to  «* 
France  itself,  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  the  Cities, 
Churches,  and  manners  of  the  natives  ;  and  especially 
that  noblest  of  Religious  structures,  La  SainttChap&t, 
and  the  inestimable  relics  with  which  it  had  been  en- 
riched. Louis,  on  receiving  a  notification  of  this  wish, 
immediately  issued  a  safe-conduct  for  Henry  and  bis 
train  ;  and  directed  especial  orders  to  the  Governoreof 
(hose  towns  through  which  his  illustrious  visitors  would 
pass,  to  cleanse  their  streets,  to  remove  from  litem  every 
thing  offensive  to  sight,  and  to  deck  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  and  churches  with  flowers,  green  branches,  »nd 
tapestry.  When  the  two  Princes  first  met,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  embraced  repeatedly.  The 
four  daughters  of  Beatrice  of  Provence  (the  Que* o! 
France  and  England,  the  Countesses  of  Anjoit  and  of 
Cornwall)  greeted  one  another  with  sisterly  affection; 
ond  Beatrice  herself,  like  another  Niobe,  regarded  her 
progeuy  with  just  pride,  for,  in  truth,  there  was  no  living 
woman  in  the  World  who  might  so  rightfully  glory  « 
her  issue.t 


*  Joinville.   Johnes's  Translatiiui,  385. 
f  Malt.  Paris,  H9i. 

J  The  /eamilittimtn  el  nM/urimm  renter  C&mtiat*  Prvnta* 
Beatri-it,  an  Matthew  Paris  elsewhere  (956.)  calls  it,  is  a  I 
thtmo  for  sdmiratiuti  with  that  Historian. 
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I.  i.n  dines 
with  Henry 
■n  the  Old 

Temple. 


Arrange  • 

inrutsof  the 
Banquet. 


The  students  of  ihe  University  of  Paris,  many  of 
whom  were  English  by  birth,  suspended  their  lectures 
and  disputations ;  and  in  their  holiday  garb,  crowned 
with  chnplets,  and  singing  to  musical  instruments,  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  meet  the  Royal  train.  The 
King  of  England  was  lodged  in  the  Old  Temple,  but 
neither  in  that  most  spacious  structure,  fully  competent 
as  it  was  to  accommodate  even  an  army,  nor  in  the  ad- 
joining houses  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  could  all  his  at- 
tendants find  room ;  and  many  of  them  accordingly 
slept  in  the  open  air.  On  the  morrow,  Louis  dined 
with  his  illustrious  visitor,  and  every  apartment  in  the 
Temple  was  crowded  with  guests.  No  jealous  warder 
closed  any  of  the  gales,  hut  c\ery  one  who  presented 
himself  was  admitted  and  bountifully  entertained.  Not 
even  in  the  days  of  Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne  had  so 
splendid  a  banquet  been  preparrd ;  and  words  fail  the 
Historian  in  which  he  may  describe  the  abundant  variety 
of  dainties,  the  delicious  richness  of  the  wines,  (he 
polished  uttenlion  of  the  serving  men,  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  guests,  and  the  lavish  munificence  of 
the  gifts  distributed.  There  might  you  see  among  the 
French  Ramus  one  presented  with  a  massive  silver  cup, 
another  with  a  silken  belt,  a  third  with  a  golden  buckle  ; 
oil  of  thein  such  tokens  of  friendship  as  it  well  became  a 
King  to  give  and  Nobles  to  receive.  There,  indeed,  were 
to  be  found  unnumbered  venerable  personages,  whose 
superiors,  nay  whose  equals  were  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  World. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  chief  banqueting  chamber 
were  suspended  as  many  shields  as  could  be  col- 
letted,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
woj  that  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  A  minstrel,* 
who  perceived  its  device,  laughingly  inquired  of  Henry, 
how  he  could  suppose  that  the  French  would  enjoy 
themuelves  in  company  with  that  hero's  buckler  ?  If  they 
eat,  he  said,  while  in  sight  of  it,  it  must  be  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  jest  would  have  liven  rude  and  ill- 
timed,  if  it  had  been  more  than  whispered  ;  that  it  was 
not  so,  the  continued  harmony  of  the  feast  sufficiently 
proves,  and  it  need  scarcely  therefore  have  provoked  so 
much  anger  and  incredulity  as  a  modern  French  Histo- 
rian has  exhibited  while  relating  it .+ 

Henry,  with  very  delicate  courtesy,  placed  the  King 
of  France  in  the  chair,  (as  it  would  be  termed  in  a 
modern  entertainment,)  supported  by  himself  on  the 
right,  by  the  King  of  Navarre  on  the  left  hand;  and 
when  Louis  would  have  declined  that  honour,  and  have 
vacated  the  highest  scat  In  favour  of  his  host,  Henry 
excused  himself  by  replying  that  he  was  a  Vassal  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  would  always  continue  so;  and 
consequently  that  his  Sovereign  was  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence. The  private  feelings  and  wishes  of  Louis 
relative  to  the  claims  of  England  upon  Normandy  and 

•  Quidam  jorvJalor.  We  do  not  feel  quite  certain  of  our  trans- 
lation in  this  place.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  word  jVw/a/or 
n  used  pnfettianaily,  as  we  have  rendered  it,  or  whethrr  it  is 
•imply    a  merry  fellow,"  in  allusion  to  the  joke  which  follows. 

t  wily  allows  great  toreuexa  after  recounting  this  anecdote,  and 
expresses  a  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness.  C etl  ben  dammntjr  qve  re 
prilendn  bon  mot,  rapvrli  oiec  lant  (fa/fetation  par  f  Hularir* 
Anyloit,  tie  tr»uvt  ancun  fandemenl  dam  f  Htttoire.  On  n'g  roil 
m  Philippe  Aoyuilr  trembler,  ni  let  Frump**  /ml,  ni  In  murt  de  net 
vtitn  lomier  deranl  ce  Prince  qu'on  mpoie  ii  redoulaUe.  UL  71.  The 
alarm  of  the  French  at  Richard  may  he  sportively  exaggerated ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  Matthew  Paris,  who  relates  the  story 
very  briefly  and  simply,  and  concludes  without  any  comment,  ted  de 
Auc  mm  amptiut,  invented  the  jol*  in  order  to  flatter  national  pride. 


Aquitaine.  were  sufficiently  implied  in  the  answer,  which 
the  presence  of  his  haughty  Barons  would  not  permit 
him  to  return  in  a  tone  higher  than  that  of  whispering, 
"  Would  that  every  one  without  offence  could  enjoy  his 
rights '."  The  Royal  table  was  spread  with  twenty-five 
covers.  We  are  especially  informed  that  twelve  Bishops 
and  eighteen  Countesses  were  intermingled  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  that  although  it  was  a  meagre  day, 
on  which  fish  alone  ought  to  have  regaled  a  Catholic 
palate,  every  luxury  with  which  the  Art  coquinaria  of 
those  times  was  acquainted  was  profusely  exhibited.  The 
King  of  England  slept  on  that  night  in  the  Palace  of 
Louis,  who  was  peremptory  in  his  request.  "1  am 
Lord  and  King  in  my  own  dominions,"  was  his  play- 
ful observation,  "  and  therefore  I  insist  upon  being 
obeyed." 

The  chief  objects  in  Paris  which  excited  admiration 
among  the  English,  (and  a  mention  of  them  may  pro- 
bably acquaint  us  with  some  of  ourNationnl  deficiencies 
at  the  time.)  were  the  elegance  of  the  stuccoed  houses, 
many  of  which  presented  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  stories,  the  windows  being  thronged  with 
an  infinite  multitude  of  both  sexes.*  Much  and  most 
confidential  conversation  passed  between  the  two  Mo- 
narchs  in  their  subsequent  interviews ;  and  Louis  fre- 
quently regretted  that  their  bond  of  family  connection 
could  not  be  accompanied  by  stricter  Political  union ; 
that  Ihe  obstinacy  of  his  great  Vassals  and  of  the 
Normans  should  prevent,  the  completeness  of  their 
friendship;  and  that  Rome  should  find  gratification 
both  for  her  violence  and  her  arrogance  by  encouraging 
discord  between  them.t  They  parted  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  esteem,  the  sincerity  of  which,  on  one  side 
at  least,  is  rendered  undoubted  by  the  love  of  Truth 
which  always  distinguished  Louis. 

The  Truce  bet  ween  the  two  Kingdoms  was  prolonged, 
in  consequence  of  this  interview,  for  an  additional  three 
years;  and  Louis,  on  every  subsequent  occasion  on 
which  there  was  an  interchange  of  diplomacy,  mani- 
fested his  good-will  towards  England.?  He  considered 
the  claim  of  that  Crown  on  Normandy  as  justly  founded, 
and  being  acutely  sensitive  in  point  of  conscience,  hud 
it  depended  upon  himself  only,  he  would  gludly  have 
made  restitution.  His  character  as  a  Statesman,  indeed, 
is  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  almost  Monastic  spirit 
which  regulated  his  Political  conduct  after  his  return 
from  Palestine,  and  which  doubtlessly  contributed  greatly 
to  his  subsequent  Canonization.  Not  content  with  the 
issue  of  an  Ordinance  commanding  all  the  books  of  the 
Jews  to  be  burned  ;  another,  by  which  every  woman  of 
doubtful  virtue  was  to  be  stripped  to  her  very  uudermost 
garment,  and  expelled  from   his  dominions ;  he  di- 

•  F.teqantiam  domarum  omo>  dr  gipio,  videlicet  plaitro,  fiunt  in 
Ciritate  ParitiacA,  rl  mnntionet  trtcnmrralat,  el  qualuor  ttalxunum, 
vet  ampluu.    Matt.  Pans,  900. 

\  Du'vrtha  main  /amentum  prerttat  drbaechandi  Romanii  ei 
melrrtnm  mperbtendi.  I  i  901.  Notwithstanding  the  devout  spirit 
by  which  Louis  was  animated,  he  had  u  keen  perception  of  the  vices 
and  diiordrrs  of  the  Romish  See.  At  the  moment  in  which  he 
determined  tu  leave  Palestine,  he  expressed  himwif  to  Joitiville  ta 
much  concerned  and  grieved  at  heart  "  to  quit  such  good  and  reli- 
gious com|ianions  to  return  among  such  a  set  of  wretches  («  dU'of- 
a«x  gent)  as  the  Court  of  Rome  consists  of."  223.  Vvlly  ha* 
shown  very  remarkable  candour  in  his  observations  upjn  this  anec- 
dote,   iii.  60. 

J  In  I  J57  Kmbaitsador*  were  sent  by  Henry  to  demand  restitu- 
tion of  his  French  dominions,  qufbnt,  sap  Matt.  Paris,  Rex  Fran- 
nrvn  mn-letti  retpondiurl,  ted  Fratret  ejnt  el  Optimal'*  Fmncorum 
atperi  nimtt,  rl  nrqaloni  rl  nnqaturie  rrtpundrrunl.  955. 
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reded  a  most  severe  and  mistaken  proscription  against 
the  Lombard  merchants,  who  had  settled  in  France  ns 
Bankers ;  and  on  one  and  the  same  day  all  who  fol- 
lowed that  calling  within  the  realm  were  arrested. • 
The  single  town  of  Asti  had  sent  forth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  money-changers,  relying  on  com- 
mercial protection ;  and  the  capital  which  they  had  lent 
on  interest,  as  mach  to  the  national  benefit  ns  to  their 
own,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  livres.  Their 
trade,  however,  was  pronounced  to  be  Usury,  and  their 
moneys  were  confiscated.  For  themselves,  they  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Count  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  warring 
against  their  native  City,  committed  by  him  to  prison, 
in  which  they  languished  during  many  years  of  privation 
and  suffering ;  until  death  released  some  of  them  from 
iheir  miseries,  and  torture  compelled  other*  to  purchase, 
bv  the  surrender  of  their  remaining  property,  n  freedom 
which  afterwards  possessed  little  enjoyment. 

A  similar  blind  zeal  induced  the  King  of  France  to 
strengthen*  8tren)rthen  the  establishment  of  the  Dominicans  in  Paris, 

tion  »nd  to  ext*n<1  the  P°wers  of  thc  ln<lu'»ition.    In  h» 

application  to  Alexander  III.  for  new  and  more  active 
inspectors  of  Faiih,  he  expressed  his  reluctance  any 
longer  to  wear  a  Crown  sullied  by  toleration  of  Heresy. t 
And  so  profoundly  was  he  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
the  superintendence  of  a  Government,  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  purify  entirely  from  abuse,  was  incom- 
patible with  his  Salvation,  that  he  at  one  time  determined 
to  abdicate,  and  retire  to  a  Cloister.  This  design  was 
a  strengthened  by  the  blasphemous  encouragement  of  a 
Dominican,  to  whom  he  communicated  it ;  and  who  re- 
marked, that  if  the  Virgin  Mary  was  esteemed  btesscd 
for  having  carried  the  Son  of  God  only  nine  months 
in  her  womb,  much  more  so  would  Louis  be  when, 
after  having  assumed  the  Priestly  habit,  he  might  bear 
the  same  Divine  personage  in  his  hands  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  The  remonstrances,  however,  of  his  Queen 
and  of  his  Brothers  eventually  prevailed  against  this 
ascetic  fancy. t 

°f  Far  greater  wisdom  marked  some  other  portions  of  his 
legislation ;  and  we  may  fairly  attribute  his  mistakes  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  time,  his  sounder  policy  to  an  in 
tellect  which  not  unfrequenlly  burst  from  their  control. 
Thus,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  prohibiting 
within  his  dominions  all  Duels  and  even  Judicial  Com- 


Fnr.r7. 


*  They  ware  called  Cefweiaa,  Cmrcuu,  or  Coram*,  cither 


r  tuvnuuiii,  (in  ' 

1  Rjcherii  Ckrm\ 
SpicUe^um^  »• 


cause  they  Gr>t  ecUled  at  Cohort,  or  because  one  of  their  principal 
aaaociates  waa  a  branch  of  thc  Florentine  Cartim.  Du  Caoge,  ad  v. 
Csorsiru. 

f  Haynaldus,  ad  mm.  1256.  §  3.1.  torn.  iL 

n  Semmitnt,  1.  iv.  c.  mil.  am.  D'Acbery, 
Well  might  the  compiler  of  that  History 
;  who  thus  advised  Lmiis  uitut  rarvm  a-i  rtHrni 
'  eral.  Tile  whole  story  is  tolil  with  considerable  nntvrli. 
The  King,  although  much  imprened  bv  «he  Dominican's  admo- 
nition, appears  to  hare  entertained  considerable  fears  of  proceed- 
ing without  Queen  Margaret's  sanction,  "  ted  print  vadam  tt 
imdimbtt  Jirymte  ft  ah  t&  imprlrala  hujut  fncli  /icrtilmm."  But  he 
had  calculated  far  too  hastily  upon  this  permission.  Margaret, 
although  mirahililer  ttuprfacla,  wisely  abstained  from  any  reply  ; 
"'ng  for  the  Count  of  Anjou  end  the  Princes  her  sons,  she 
•  latter  whether  they  prelcrred  l*ing  called  Sons  of  a  King 
or  of  a  Priest  f  All  who  were  present,  when  the  Queen  explained  the 
import  of  her  question,  abused  Louis  mercilessly.  Comet  (Charles 
of  Anjuu)  cum  A<rr  audittel,  in  fururem  vrrtUM,  rum  impudent  ittimc 
ohjurgacU  el  Pradicnlanbia  miitahalur.  Louis,  the  heir  apparent, 
followed  up  these  reproaches  with  so  great  violence  that,  at  length, 
the  meek  King  appears  to  have  lost  all  patience,  and  to  have  box-jd 
his  son's  ears  ;  lit*  tero  eontUiit  rorum  cammolut  Jfiia  aw  ulapam 
dedutt  fertuT. 


bats  ;  he  obtained  a  partial  reform  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Tribunals ;  he  deprived  the  Clergy  of  many  of  those  flagi- 
tious immunities  which  enabled  them  to  escape  punish- 
ment after  thc  perpetration  of  the  very  foulest  crimes ; 
and  he  in  some  degree  atoned  for  the  ignorance  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  persecution  of  the  Bankers  by  restraining 
thc  oppressive  rights  of  private  Mintage,  claimed  during 
his  reign  by  not  less  than  four  and  twenty  Barons;  by 
regulating  the  national  currency ;  and  by  forbidding 
the  deterioration  of  Coin. 

We  have  thrown  together  these  legislative  acts,*  al-  Peatfutk 
though  they  bear  various  dates,  in  order  that  we  may  E«fi^- 
not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  our  more  active  narrative.  "*>  *' 
In  1259  a  definitive  Treaty  with  England  was  adjusted,  *• 
in  which  Henry,  at  that  time  more  than  ever  distressed 
by  thc  insobordiuatiou  of  hi?  Barons,  obtained  singu- 
larly advantageous  terms  from  thc  generosity  of  Louis. 
Perigord,  the  Limousin,  the  Agenois,  and  parts  of  Querey 
and  Saintonge  were  confirmed  to  the  English  Crown 
in  consideration  of  his  surrendering  of  all  claim  upon 
Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjnu.  Maine,  and  Poitou,  and 
the  performance  of  homage  for  thc  restored  Fiefs.  So 
indignant  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  thus 
transferred,  that,  cherishing  their  resentment  even  after 
thc  decease  of  Louis,  they  refused  to  celebrate  the  Feast 
of  his  Canonization.    In  a  similar  spirit  he  concerted  a 
Treaty  with  James  I.  or  Aragon.t  whose  Fiefs  in  the  W ki  Vv 
South  of  France  were  perplexedly  intermingled  with  «»r1I«:  ;l 
his  own  ;  and  by  a  slight  present  sacrifice  he  secured  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  unbroken  Peace  for  the  future.    * ^ ; 
Henry  III.,  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  his 
Treaty  was  concluded,  did  homage  in  Paris  ;  and  per- 
formed  the  additional  melancholy  duty  of  offering  con-  Vkx.  i'j 
solation  to  his  ally  and  brother-in-law,  on  the  death  of    a.  r. 
his  eldest  son  Louis,  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  promise,     12; J 
who  expired  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

The  refusal  or  the  Crown  of  Sicily  tendered  to  the  L*«=»  & 
acceptance  of  Louis  IX.  by  Urban  IV..  is  another  *£^r 
splendid  instance  of  thc  equity  and  the  moderation 
which  he  assumed  as  his  guides.    He  declined  that 
glittering  prize  both  for  himself  and  for  his  sons,  but  he 
wisely  permitted  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou.  which  had  shown  many  symptoms  of  outbreak 
and  might  otherwise  have  proved  dangerous  in  France, 
to  expend  itself  in  a  contest  which  we  shall  relate  else- 
where.    Chosen  as  arbiter  between  Henry  III.  and  the  £■  *£fa 
turbulent  Borons  of  England,  Louis   maintained  the  Htt^ 
full  dignity  of  Kingly  power,  by  annulling  the  PrarUion* 
of  Oxford,  which  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  Mo-  u»i.is. 
narchy ;  and  thc  Barons  in  return  evinced  how  liule     ».  t>- 
worthy  they  were  of  being  trusted  with  the  exorbitant 
power  the  extortion  of  which  they  had  sought  to  render 
permanent.    Disregarding  their  oaths  and  thc  solemn 


a.  o. 

mi 


1261. 


compact  by  which  they  had  agreed  to  receive  the  decision 
of  the  King  of  France  as  final,  they  rejected  his  equitable 
Sentence,  renewed  hostilities  against  their  Sovereign,  and 
phiuged  their  Country  once  again  into  the  horrors  of  Civil 
War.  _ 

Thus  beneficially  employed  for  France  and  for  Europe,  Tnr^ 
Louis  passed  thirteen  years  after  his  return  from  Pales- 
tine  in  almost  unbroken  tranquillity.    His  gentleness, 
his  probity,  and  his  disinterestedness,  won  for  him  a 


•  The  legislation  of  St  Louis  is  examined  at  very  ureal  length 
by  Velly.  iii  p  *62— 336.  . 

*  Philippe  (III.  Le  Hardi)  the  ton  and  sweessoe  of  Lotus. IX. 
toarricd,  in  1262,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Kiag  of  Aragon. 
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Car  higher  ascendency  over  both  bis  own  subjects  and 
the  Monarch*  his  contemporaries,  than  he  could  ever 
have  attained  by  preeminence  in  arms,  however  lofty,  if 
unaccompanied  by  those  qualities  ;  and  even  his  mis* 
taken  devotion  so  far  contributed  lo  strengthen  the  influ- 
ence of  bis  character,  that,  by  an  inversion  of  the  words 
of  an  acute  and  elegant  modern  writer,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  said  with  justice,  that  the  good  consequences  of 
this  Prince's  chief  weakness — his  superstition — on  some 
occasions,  almost  ranked  it  among  his  virtues.*  Happy 
woukl  it  have  been,  however,  in  the  end,  if  he  could 
have  resisted  its  solicitation.  A  new  enemy  had  arisen 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  Mamelukes,  advancing  from 
Egypt,  had  spread  themselves  over  Syria  with  a  rapi- 
dity of  conquest  and  a  desolating  cruelty,  which  threat- 
ened extermination  to  the  small  remnant  of  Christian 
settlers.  The  Papal  See  was,  at  that  season,  far  too 
deeply  occupied  by  its  own  ambitious  projects  in  Sicily, 
to  allow  any  portion  of  its  active  care  to  be  diverted  to 
Palestine;  and  the  Vatican  supplied  no  further  aid,  than 
such  as  could  be  afforded  by  Dulls.  Even  these  Bulls 
were  empty  and  disregarded  ;  and  the  Clergy,  harassed 
by  often-repeated  and  oppressive  exactions  for  the 
support  of  the  Crusades,  fearlessly  refused  the  subsidy 
which  Urban  IV.  but  languidly  demanded.  His  suc- 
cessor Clement  IV.  pursued  the  like  equivocal  course.  At 
the  very  moment  at  which  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  Cresarea,  he  absolved  from  their  vow  all  those 
who  had  taken  the  Cross  for  Palestine,  on  condition  that 
they  would  engage  in  the  service  of  Charles  of  Aujou. 
Nor  was  it  till  Antioch  fell  without  resistance,  till  that 
former  Queen  of  the  East  was  rendered  desert,  till  teu 
thousand  of  her  citizens  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  sold  into  slavery,  that  the 
overwhelming  magnitude  of  litis  calamity  compelled 
attention  from  the  reluctant  Pontiff. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  are  here  arguing  in 
support  of  the  origiual  policy  of  the  Crusades  how- 
ever much  might  elsewhere  be  reasonably  urged  in  its 
favour.  Our  object  is  no  more  than  to  suggest  that, 
whatever  motives  had  at  first  poured  myriads  into  the 
East  in  order  to  win  dominion,  might  be  expected  to 
operate  with  tenfold  force  to  preveut  that  dominion  from 
crumbling  away  after  it  had  been  partially  won.  A 
Century  and  a  half  of  disaster,  however,  had  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  fanaticism  which  once  summoned  univer- 
sal Europe  to  arms  for  that  which  it  esteemed  the 
Cause  of  God.  Few  were  the  bosoms  which  now  par- 
took of  lhat  unabated  zeal  by  which  Louis  IX.  con- 
tinued to  be  inflamed  ;  and  when  he  made  known  his 
intention  of  embarking  once  more  for  the  Holy  Land, 
he  must  have  been  grieved  aud  surprised  at  the  cold- 
ness with  which  his  announcement  was  received  by 
some  of  the  most  faithful  partners  of  his  former  expedi- 
tion. It  was  during  the  Lent  of  1267  that,  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  Ilia  object,  he  convened  at 
Paris  a  great  Council  of  his  Barons.  Joinville,  who  from 
long  confidential  intercourse  with  the  King,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  ruling  passion,  suspected,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  design  of  this  meeting,! 
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•  "The  prirtipal  wt  altacia  of  tlin,  King  which  almost  effaced  all 
tha  good  consequences  of  his  virtues,  waa  Superstition."  Italian, 
M.JMt  Agn.  u.  31.  <Ito. 

t  NutsrithiUmUng  ioiarille's  assertion  thai  after  ha  ha*l  arrived 
ia  Pari*  hx  iui  unable  ta  "  liiui  out  why  the  King  had  thaw  tn» 
•  caaerfhl*  behave  thai  he  had  a  v«y  atony  inward 


declined  attending,  and  pleaded  a  quartan  ague  as  his  France, 
excuse.  But  Louis,  who  highly  esteemed  and  loved  the 
Seneschal  of  Champagne,  and  knew  the  importance  of 
his  presence,  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  baffled  ;  and  lie 
returned  answer,  that  he  had  enough  of  people  who 
understood  how  to  cure  a  quartan  Bgue.  The  loyal 
Knight  therefore  obeyed  ;  and  when  the  King  and  his 
three  sons  had  assumed  the  Cross  in  the  presence  of 
their  Nobles,  and  the  first  strongly  urged  his  ancient 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  to  imitate  his  example, 
the  result  clearly  evidenced  the  great  revolution  which 
had  occurred  in  men's  minds.  We  shall  give  it  in  the 
Chronicler  s  own  words. 

"  The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre 
pressed  me  strongly  to  put  on  the  Cross,  and  undertake  JoinviUe's 
a  pilgrimage  with  them ;  but  I  replied,  that  when  I  was  n-rratiY*. 
before  beyond  Sea,  on  the  service  of  God,  the  officers  of 
the  King  of  France  had  so  grievously  oppressed  my 
people,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  poverty,  insomuch 
that  we  should  have  great  difficulty  to  recover  ourselves; 
and  lhat  I  saw  clearly,  were  I  to  undertake  another 
Croisadc,  it  would  be  the  total  ruin  of  my  people.  I 
have  heard  many  say  since,  that  those  who  had  advised 
him  to  his  Croisade  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime, 
and  had  sinned  deadly.  As  long  as  he  remained  in  his 
Kingdom  of  France  every  thing  went  on  well,  and  all 
lived  peaceably  and  in  security  ;  but  the  moment  he  left 
il  things  began  to  decline.  They  were  criminal  in  ano- 
ther respect ;  for  the  good  King  was  so  weakened  in  his 
body  that  he  could  not  support  the  weight  of  his  armour, 
nor  remain  long  on  horseback.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
this  weakness,  that  when  I  was  taking  leave  I  was 
obliged  to  carry  him  in  my  arms  from  the  Hotel  of  the 
Count  of  Auxerrc  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
yet,  weak  as  he  was,  if  he  had  continued  in  France,  per- 
haps he  might  have  lived  longer,  and  have  done  much 
good." 

The  preparations  for  this  enterprise  were  far  too 
extensive  to  be  made  with  haste,  and  they  occupied  no 
less  than  three  years.  The  reputation  of  the  King; 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  Religious  ardour,  induced 
many  distinguished  Soldiers  to  engage  under  his  banner: 
a  band  of  illustrious  English  followed  Edward,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  their  Crown  ;  and  of  the  brothers  of  Louis 


misgiving  that  Louia  projected  a  Cruaade.  Man's  dreams  are,  for 
the  most  part,  a  wild  combination  of  image*  which  hare  been  pre. 
■anted  to  their  minds  while  they  were  awake  ;  and  a  dream  which 
the  Knight  of  Champagne,  with  either  great  shrewdness  or  great 
aimplieity,  professes  to  consider  aa  a  prophecy,  moat  probably  waa 
bo  other  than  the  reflection  of  thought*  which  had  occupied  him  ia 
the  daytime,  and  which  he  either  did  not  choose  to  remember  or  pax- 
haps  really  forgot  afterwards.  "It  happened,  a*  God  wUlrd,  that  I 
fall  a»lcep  during  matin  service.  In  my  sleep,  I  thought  I  saw  the 
King  oo  his  knees  before  an  altar,  and  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
many  Prelates,  who  clothed  him  with  a  red  chasuble,  that  waa  of 
serge  of  Kheims.  When  1  awakened  I  told  one  of  my  Chaplains, 
who  was  a  very  wi«a  man,  my  dream ;  and  he  answered  lhat  I  should 
see  the  King  nest  day  put  on  the  Cross.  I  asked  him  how  ha 
knew  this  ?  be  replied,  by  what  I  had  told  him  of  my  vision ;  and  that 
the  red  chasuble  I  had  seen  him  dulhed  with,  signified  the  Cross  of 
our  Lord  Jeeua  Christ,  which  waa  dyed  with  the  precious  blood  ha 
had  shed  from  his  side  ;  and  as  the  chasuble  was  of  serge  of  BBMM 
tha  Crouwoa  would  be  of  little  I  «nefit,  (awn  aV  pthl  ttptot,  which  B 
explained  in  the  margin,  aV  fx-iii  ffv/St,  o>  p*u  ■stalls,  and  strangely 
translated  by  John**  first  "  of  short  duration,"  »ad  afterwards  •'  a 
trifling  business," )  aa  yon  will  sea  if  God  grants  yaa  Ufa.  Now  aa 
the  aext  day,  the  King  and  his  three  suns  did  put  ou  tha  Cross,  and 
the  Csoisada  waa  of  little  benefit  according  to  tha  prophecy  of  B>J 
Juinwue,  153.  Ed.  KOI. 
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himself,  Alfonso  accompanied,  Chariot  engaged  to  join 
him.  One  event  occurred  in  the  interval  which  forms 
an  epoch  in  French  Ecclesiastical  History.  During  a 
long  interregnum  which  followed  a  vacancy  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Chair  by  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  Louis  pub- 
lished an  Ordinance,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  has 
always  been  esteemed  the  keystone  or  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  Church.*  His  cares  were  then  directed  to 
measures,  by  winch  the  tranquillity  of  France  might  be 
secured  during  his  absence ;  and,  as  a  preventive  of 
discord  among  his  sons,  he  bestowed  a  sufficient  apanage 
upon  each  of  the  three  younger.  Mattlneu.  Abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  and  Simon  de  Ncsle,  Count  of  Ponthieu  in 
right  of  his  wife,  were  mimed  Regents,  and  the  choice 
appears  to  have  been  received  with  general  approbation. 
At  last,  after  many  weeks  unhappily  spent  in  the  pesti- 
lent marshes  of  Aigues-Mortcs,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
disease  were  scattered  among  (he  host,  and  some  bloody 
affrays  occurred  with  the  Provencals,  the  expedition 
sailed  from  its  harbour  on  the  1st  of  July,  1270.  It  is 
said  to  have  numbered  sin  thousand  horse  and  thirty 
infantry. 


doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  precise 
at  which  Louis  decided  upon  the  first  point  to  which  hia 
arms  should  be  directed;  but,  as  the  deliverance  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  his  main  object,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  embarked  with  the  design  of 


*  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  IX.  docs  not  stand  single  in 
French  History  ;  another  Instrument,  uudcr  the  same  name,  was 
■  liberies  VII.  in  14J8;  ami  sum.  confusion,  perhaps,  has 
•  antra  between  the  two    The  litter  uroeut*  far  moru 

that  of  St.  Louis  j 


against  the  domination  of  Rome  than 
which,  in  six  very  brief  Article*,  doe*  no  more  than  assert  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ancient  righis  of  the  Clergy  ;  the  freedom  of  Eccle- 
siastical election*  ;  the  pvvtilent  nature  of  .Simony  ;  the  disposition 
of  benefice*  according  to  the  Common  Law,  the  decision  of  Coun- 
cil*, and  the  Institute*  uf  the  Father* ;  resistance  to  subsidies  ex- 
acted from  the  Clergy  by  Rome,  unWas  the  necewuy  be  "  reason- 
able, mou*,  very  urgent,  aud  inevitable,  and  expressly  and  sponta- 
neously admitted  to  be  so,  by  the  Clngy ;"  and  a  renewal  of  all 
liberties,  franchises,  immunities,  prerogatives,  rights,  and  privi- 
len*,  granted  to  the  Oergy  by  former  Kings. 

This  Decree  may  be  found  in  the  Ordoniutnett  dtt  Bait  df  Fruiter, 
i.  97.  in  Velly,  iii.  CI.  in  Villoret,  vii.  125.  and  in  Simnondi, 
Mitt,  in  Francis,  vi'ii.  101.  Respecting  it*  name,  Mureri  gravely 
tell*  in,  tliat  one  of  the  word*  i*  of  Latin,  the  other  of  lireek 
origin;  and  tliat  when  put  together,  they  are  applied  to  Ordi- 
nances affecting  the  great  concern*  of  Church  or  Slate,  oh  da  maimt 
In  affatm  de  aurfouet  Commanaxtii.  Uthers  again,  he  says,  think 
that  reference  i*  made  to  the  many  Lawyers  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  respecting  these  Instruments,  because  the  Ancients  called 
Lawyers  ttfaypwn***.  And  a  third  party,  he  continues,  affirms 
is  meant,  than  that  the  King  has  taken  a  great  deal 


of  trouble  about  the  matter,  and  ha*  not  issued  hii  Decree  till  nprci 
avoir  bten  entmini  fajpvre  duml  if  t'agittoit.  The  last,  which, 
proliably,  is  the  correct  derivation,  is  stated  with  far  more  precision 
by  Dn  Cange,  ad  rr.  I'mgmnlica  Sattrtto,  where  he  defines  it  to  be 
an  Ordinance  ova  adndtttii  ditigenii  Cautat  engmtum?,  ex  omnium 
plectrum  coasrniu  im  moditm  tcalenliir  u/tro  a  Prvtripe  concrdttur 
ami  ferlor :  anil  such  an  Ordinance  is,  no  duubt,  a  work  lUXvrf+y 
furitDt,  not  accepting  that  word  in  its  invidious  sense.  After  all, 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  IX.  is  not  of  undisputed  autho- 
rity. Certain  expressions  in  it  have  lieen  noticed  not  warranted  by 
coeval  Writers.  Velly  supports  it,  and  cites  a  formidable  list  of 
names  in  its  favour :  Vontanoo,  UouUy,  Uourhel,  Lnbbe.  Cossart, 
Laurierv,  l'ointou,  Tillet,  (iii.  239.  note.)  The  learned  Benedic- 
tine Authors  of  L  Art  de  verifier  let  Uatrt,  consider  that  Velly  has 
fully  established  his  point  (1.  535  )  M.  de  Sismondi  does  not 
eijiress  any  ilouht  respecting  its  genuiuenvss ;  but  he  shows,  tliat 
which  is  very  true,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  a  check  upon  the 
usurpation  of  Rome,  solely  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  its  ex- 
predion*,  which  permitted  interpretation*  almost  ad  libitum  ;  (viii. 
106.)  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Hallara  inclines  against  it.  {Middle  A  jet, 
si  75.  note.  4to.) 
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sailing  at  once  to  the  Holy  Land.  So  little  certaiuty,  how-  Fn*a 
ever,  was  felt  in  foreign  Courts  respecting  the  destitution  of  —v*. 
his  armament, — and  the  events  of  the  lVth  Crusade  had  ,ra» 
so  strikingly  demonstrated  with  what  ease  the  Crusader* 
might  turn  their  arms  to  enterprises  unconnected  with  the 
Crosa,— that  Michael  Palteolugns  who  then  occupied  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  desirous  to  avert  all  hazard  of 
invasion,  which  the  enmity  of  Charles  of  Anjou  induced 
him  to  apprehend,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  King 
of  France  before  his  embarkation.    The  Envoys  were  snpna 
charged  to  propose  a  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  L*uolmM 
Churches ;  and  to  request  the  mediation  of  Loun  tu  'j**"9 
promoting  so  happy  an  accordance.    No  task  it  was 
thought  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  Ik 
Prince  from  whom  danger  was  to  be  feared,  and  do  offer, 
therefore,  was  more  likely  to  disarm  any  concealed  in- 
tention of  hostility.    But  Louis,  who  had  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  attacking  the  Eastern  Empire,  dis- 
creetly replied  that  the  adjustment  of  a  Religious  schism 
did  not  belong  to  a  Secular  Monarch ;  and  referred 
the  Ambassadors  to  the  Cardinals  hy  whom  the 
Papacy  was  administered.    The  Cardinals,  in 
warned  the  King  against  the  artifices  and  the  in 
of  the  Greeks;  and  Palscologus,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  obtain  assurance  that  the  French  armament  was  not 
prepared  against  himself,  ceav^d  to  negotiate  farther 
on  a  matter,  to  the  consideration  of  which  he  had  beta 
prompted  not  by  Religion  but  by  Policy. 

The  voyage  from  Aigues-Mortes  to  Sardinia  had  bus 
calculated  as  likely  to  occupy  four  days,  but  twenty  wm 
actually  consumed  before  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Port 
of  Cagliari.    Water  and  Provisions  had  then  failed,  the 
sick  were  numerous,  and  even  the  healthy  were  wearied 
of  confinement  on  shipboard.    Damietla,  or  St.  Jess 
d'Acre,  the  nearest  Ports  in  Syria  open  to  them,  were  not 
to  be  gained  under  at  least  a  month's  additional  sail; 
and  this  dreary  prospect  served  perhaps  as  a  strong 
motive  for  the  singular  destination  which  the  armament 
ultimately  received.    The  coast  of  Tunis  might  be  osatie  e^ju 
in  three  days ;  Tunis  was  in  possession  of  Infidels;  sndS)«J» 
to  attack  Infidels  of  any  description  whatsoever  was  tat"1* 
duty  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

Little  was  it  considered  that  for  the  rescue  of  Jeru- 
salem all  triumphs  over  the  Moors  in  Africa  would  he 
utterly  unavailing;  that  if  the  power  of  the  MameJoko 
was  to  be  subverted,  they  must  be  either  chased  from 
Syria  which  they  were  ravaging,  or  else  attacked  io  their 
strong-holds  in  Egypt ;  to  attain  which  Country  by  s 
march  across  the  Desert  from  Tunis  was  an  utterly 
hopeless  speculation.    To  such  reasoning,  powerful  ss  W^jj 
it  might  be.  the  impatience  and  the  privations  of  '^J^^, 
Crusndcrs  opposed  answers  which  they  deemed  incootro-  u)jA 
vertible.    A  yet  further  motive  for  the  attack  on  Tnnii 
has  been  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  Voltaire,  nor,  is 
spite  of  his  gross  ignorance  of  early  authorities,"  does  it 
appear  to  tis  so  little  deserving  of  regard  as  it  has  bcrt 
considered  by  Velly.    Charles  of  Anjou  was  to  afford 


*  Jt  me  tail  tur  ouel  fondemmt,  says  Voltaire,  ( Sur  In  Mmn, 
ch  in.)  when  denying  the  hope  of  converting  the  King  of  Tea* 
which  Louis  entertained,  and  which  we  are  about  to  reUlr.  B*» 
surely  it  was  his  business  to  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  InuaiUtuu ; 
and,  as  Velly  has  shown,  if  he  hod  dune  so,  be  would  ban  J1"* 
vercd  them  in  the  writings  both  of  a  trusty  Chronicler,  (ralj* 
Nangii,  and  of  Geoftroi  de  Beanlieu,  the  King's  Conf*»»or,  »iu 
accompanied  him  in  this  expedition.  Both  m  printed  <a  Docr-aoc ' 
.  Frnac.  v.387.  462.  and  w*  have  followed  their  rciouaii  un- 
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a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  Crusading  armament, 
and  even  among  the  Barons  already  embarked  he  must 
have  had  numerous  partisans.  Not  content  with  the 
mastery  of  Sicily,  Charles  might  hope  for  the  conquest 
of  Tunis  also,  from  which  Kingdom  his  Sicilian  Crown 
claimed  an  arrcar  of  tribute;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  pretext  which  should  satisfy  his  more  conscien- 
tious Brother  that  this  worldly  project  of  ambition  was 
no  other  than  a  Religious  duty.  An  amicable  inter- 
course had  long  subsisted  between  the  Kings  of  France 
and  of  Tunis,  and  from  some  expressions  dropped  on 
one  occasion  by  Embassadors  from  the  latter,  Louis 
hod  caught  a  hope,  how  well  or  ill  founded  cannot  now 
,  u:jof'the  be  affirmed,  that  his  ally  Muley-Moztanca  might  be  pre- 
'anrcrrioo  vailed  upon  to  embrace  Christianity,  provided  his  Con- 
version could  be  avowed  without  tarnish  to  his  honour, 
or  hazard  to  his  safety.  "  Would  to  God,"  exclaimed 
the  enthusiastic  Louis,  "that  I  might  be  Godfather  to  a 
Mohammedan  King  !"  and  from  that  moment  the  design 
deeply  occupied  his  thoughts.  Once  again,  while  he  was 
assisting  at  the  Baptism  of  a  Jew  at  St.  Denis,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Tunisian  Envoys,  who  were  present 
at  the  ceremony, "  Tell  your  master,"  were  his  ardent 
and  cmpassioned  words,  "  so  earnestly  do  I  desire  his 
Conversion  that  I  would  cheerfully  pass  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  the  most  obscure  dungeon,  provided,  through 
God's  blessing,  I  might  obtain  the  consent  of  your 
King's  nation  to  impart  to  him  the  Grace  of  Baptism  !" 

To  enable  Muley-Moztanca  to  declare  his  adoption  of 
the  true  Faith  if  he  were  sincere,  to  punish  him  for  his 
duplicity  if  he  were  not  so,  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  King  of  France  to  direct  his  course  to 
Africa  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Voltaire's  conjec- 
ture relative  to  the  intrigues  of  Charles  of  Anjou  derive 
strength  from  the  operations  which  ensued.  On  near- 
ing  the  village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Ancient  Car- 
thage, Louis  despatched  a  few  Galleys  to  reconnoitre 
the  Port ;  and  as  it  appears  without  hostile  intention. 
The  officer  employed  on  that  service  exceeded  his  orders, 
seised  the  vessels  which  he  found  in  the  harbour,  for- 
cibly occupied  the  village,  and  demanded  reinforcements 
for  his  support  The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down, 
and  War,  whether  at  first  designed  by  Louis,  or  brought 
upon  him  against  his  will  by  the  secret  instructions  of 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  was  in  either  case  inevitable.  We 
need  not  detail  the  horrors  which  crowded  the  short, 
ensuing  campaign ;  one  specimen  may  suffice,  and  it 
shall  be  taken  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  writing 
home  during  the  ferocious  conflict.  "  In  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,"  says  Pierre  dc  Condi1,  a  Canon  of  Meaux 
and  Chaplain  to  the  King,  "  are  still  led  many  Saracens, 
concealed  within  its  numerous  vaults  and  souterraines. 
Of  these  Infidels  we  every  day  kill  as  many  as  we  can 
find  ;  some  are  suffocated  in  their  hiding  places  by  tire 
and  smoke,  some  remain  whom  we  shall  contrive  to 
despatch  by  other  kinds  of  death.*'* 

The  first  step  of  the  King  of  Tunis  on  learning  this 
unprovoked  invasion,  was  to  seize  the  numerous  Chris- 
tians resident  in  his  dominions  or  serving  in  his  armies, 
and  to  menace  their  instant  death  in  case  tlie  French 
should  advance  upon  his  Capital.  But  Louis  had  re- 
solved to  await  the  junction  of  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  before  he  moved  onward  ;  and  ere  muuy  days 

*  D"Ach«Ty,  Spm/rt/ivm,  iii.  GG5.    Thii  Letter  is  dotal  from 
the  Camp  beneath  Carthage  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
James. 
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elapsed,  instead  of  besieging  the  Moors,  he  himself  was  France, 
besieged  in  the  Camp  which  he  hud  pitched  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  The  African  horse,  trained  to 
advance  and  retreat  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  intercepted, 
rode  hourly  up  to  his  lines,  slaying  and  capturing  the 
surprised  sentinels  and  the  unwary  stragglers,  without 
a  chance  of  being  brought  to  general  combat.  To  this 
most  harassing  nodi  of  war  was  soon  added  the  scourge 
of  disease.  The  Sun  and  the  sands  jointly  produced  2^ji'^d',* 
ophthalmia  ;  the  waters  of  the  canals,  of  the  marshes, 
and  of  the  salt-pools  exhaled  mephitic  vapours  ;  those 
of  the  tanks  became  stinking  and  corrupt,  and  bred 
noisome  reptiles.  Burning  winds  rolled  from  the  Desert 
oceans  of  sand,  in  masses  so  palpable  as  to  obscure  the 
light  of  day,  in  separate  grains  so  fine  and  subtle  us  to 
penetrate  to  the  eyes  and  throats  of  the  miserable  suf- 
ferers. Within  eight  days  after  the  occupation  of  Car- 
thage, Pestilence  had  swept  from  the  French  ranks  Pestilence, 
thousands  of  their  choicest  soldiers,  among  whom  it  may 
be  enough  to  mention  a  few  illustrious  names  known  to 
every  period  of  History  ;  Vendome,  De  la  Marche,  Ne- 
mours, and  Montmorency.  Two  sons  of  Louis  were 
attacked,  the  younger  fatally ;  the  Pupal  Legate  was 
among  the  victims  ;  but  all  former  losses  were  forgotten 
or  esteemed  lightly,  when  the  appalling  intelligence  was 
circulated  that  the  King  himself  had  sickened.  Aeon-  sickness, 
slitution  naturally  feeble,  and  impaired  by  long  auste- 
rities, forbade  any  hope  of  his  recovery ;  yet  he  lingered 
during  two  und  twenty  days,  engaged  for  the  most  part 
in  exercises  of  Religion ;  and  before  his  strength  utterly 
failed,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  placed  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  and  crossing  his  hands  on  his  breast,  with  eyes  up-  and  death 
lilted  to  Heaven,  expired  at  noon  on  the  25th  of  August,  of  Louis 
in  the  liity  tilth  year  of  his  age.-  His  demeanour  in  !?*  AuK< 
these  trying  moments,  has  extorted  from  a  pen  more 
inclined  to  ridicule  than  to  reverence  genuine  devotion, 
this  invaluable  eulogy,  that  he  died  with  the  piety  of  a 
Saint  and  the  courage  of  a  Hero.t 

Scarcely  had  Louis  IX.  breathed  his  last  when  the  Arrival  of 
long-expected  Sicilian  fleet  hove  iu  sight  of  Carthage.  Ch:"'**  •» 
Charles  of  Anjou,  stern,  selfish,  cruel,  and  ambitious  as  njDU* 
his  actions  evince  him  to  have  been,  was  overcome  even 
to  tears  when  he  stood  by  his  brother's  couch,  and  em- 
braced the  corpse  with  lively  transports  of  grief  and  affec- 
tion.! But  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  Christian  army 
demanded  his  active  und  immediate  exertions  for  its 
relief.    The  new  King,  Philippe  HI.,  was  incapacitated 
by  sickness  from  assuming  the  command,  and  the  task 
at  first  of  War  and  ultimately  of  negotiution  devolved 
upon  Charles.    The  former  he  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted with  no  inconsiderable  skill  during  more  than 
two  mouths  of  hostilities.    On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  Continua- 
large  division  of  Moors  whom  he  had  entrapped  into  an  lion  of  hot- 
ambuscade  ;  on  another  he  avoided  a  similar  snare 

*  There  is  not  any  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  In- 
structions to  hill  son  Philippe,  which  have  Urn  repeatedly  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  Juinville ;  but  it  is  plain  from  internal  evidence 
that  they  were  not  written  by  Louis  ou  his  death-bed.  lie  may 
have  detmertd  them  to  Philippe  at  tliat  season,  but  U  is  manifest, 
from  the  following  paragraph,  that  they  were  not  prepared  under 
Use  prospect  of  immediate  dissolution.  A  lorn  pire  el  a  in  mere 
port*  hnnnrur  el  rivrrrnce  el gard  leur  commundrmml. 

f  Voltaire,  ut  tup. 

J  Oul.de  N an g.  as.  Duchesne,  v.  517.  The  Chronicler's  ex- 
pressions are  not  u  little  courtly  when  we  call  to  mind  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Charles  of  Anjou ;  with  whom  tears,  no  doubt,  were  of 
rare  occurrence,  Coaelut  eg/,  ut  iltitUT,  />icrymtat  effmdere,  ti  /aw 
til  ertdrre  prrtut  lam  nakde  coryme  gijmtrum  modum  svuArfVest 
ja/lem  at,  juantuJam  mduitte. 
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spread  for  hinuclf.  and  without  losing  a  man 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Saracen  Camp,  which 
been  abandoned  in  the  false  hope  that  its  pillage  must 
occasion  disorder  in  the  assailants.*  Nevertheless,  it  was 
but  upon  the  defensive  that  he  ventured  to  act ;  and. 
the  Prench  felt  their  weakness  too  acutely  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Tunis.  Iu  negotiation,  the  King  of  Sicily 
had  only  to  pursue  a  course  which  he  had  long  since 
commenced  in  secret ;  for  his  agents  had  been  employed 
at  the  Moorish  Court  even  before  the  expedition  first 
touched  the  African  shore ;  and  it  was  the  hope  of  a 
pacific  result,  and  of  obtaining  by  diplomacy  an  snrar 
of  thrc6  years'  tribute  due  to  his  Crown,  which  had  In- 
duced the  wily  Prince  to  urge  his  unsuspicious  brother 
to  suspend  final  operations  till  his  own  errival.t  The) 
Barbarian  King,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  unxious 
to  disembarrass  himself  from  the  invaders.  His  Capital, 
if  besieged,  might  be  unable  to  resist  the  superiority  of 
European  military  science;  and  the  History  of  the 
Despots,  his  predecessors,  had  fearfully  taught  him  that 
the  loss  of  the  Capital  often  involved  with  it  the  loss  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  life  of  its  possessor.  It  was  his  most 
earnest  wish,  therefore,  to  avoid  these  hazards  even  when 
the  chances  of  success  were  in  hia  favour :  and  it  can 
excite  little  surprise  that  we  find  him  consenting  to 
terms  apparently  ill  warranted  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  armies.  The  Christians  whom  he  had  thrown 
into  captivity  on  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  were 
to  be  released  ;  they  were  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  Religion,  and  not  to  be  prohibited  from  attempts 
to  convert  the  natives ;  the  Port  of  Tunis  was  to  be 
opened  to  all  Christian  traders,  and  the  rate  of  its  com- 
mercial duties  was  to  be  lowered ;  finally,  the  King 
digged  to  reimburse  the  French  for  the  expenses  of  the 
War,  and  to  pay  a  large  annual  tribute  to  the  Crown  of 
Sicily.  Half  of  the  indemnity,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  was 
delivered  on  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  remain- 
ing moiety  was  to  be  discharged  in  two  subsequent  annual 
payments.! 

It  is  manifest  that  the  burden  of  these  conditions 
pressed  not  upon  the  Prince  but  upon  his  People. 
Personally,  Muley-Moxtanca  surrendered  nothing;  the 
toleration  which  he  promised  might  gradually  be  evaded 
when  the  Christian  army  was  no  longer  present  to  en- 
force its  observance ;  and  Ibr  the  drain  upon  his  Trea- 
sury, the  coffers  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign  are  little 
likely  to  be  empty  while  a  sequin  or  a  ducat  remains  to 
be  exacted  from  bis  subjects.  The  Crusaders  re-em- 
barked and  pursued  their  homeward  voyage;  part, 
among  whom  was  King  Philippe,  with  the  iulention  of 
returning  to  France  ;  part  burning  to  fulfil  their  original 
vow  in  the  Holy  Land  under  Alfonso  of  Poitou.  Off 
Trupani  they  encountered  a  terrific  gale,  which  destroyed 
eighteen  galleys,  a  far  more  considerable  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  and  with  them  nearly  four  thousand 
lives.  The  French  Knights,  discouraged  by  this  uew 
loss  of  many  of  their  bravest  comrades,  of  most  of  their 
warlike  stores,  and  of  all  the  treasure  received  from  the 
King  of  Tunis,  believed  themselves  to  be  visited  by 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  postponed  their  Syrian  ex- 
pedition to  a  season  more  favourable.  The  English, 
who  had  not  partaken  in  the  Tunisian  negotiation, 

•  Qui.  de  Nan*,  ap.  Duchesne, ».  MS. 


•om  Infidel  bribery,  and  who  Fu* 
iron  the  fury  of  the  Mora,  ^ 


iped  unharmed  iron  tae  lory  of  the  Ham, 
claimed  a  miracle  hi  their  fcvour,*  and  under  their  r»» 
Prince  Royal,   Kdward,  proceeded  with  alacntr  lo    *  ' 
Palestine.  !1». 

Itiilippe,  having  disembarked  iu  Sicily,  crossed  I  he  is 
Strait  of  Me*stua,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  France 
overland.    His  march  was  a  funeral  procession.  AI-jJ? 
ready,  while  at  Trapanl,  hia  brother-in-law,  Thibaud  II. 
of  Navarre.t  had  yielded  to  a  disease  contracted  uuder  i(Sm. 
the  burning  sun  of  Africa:  Isabelle.  Queen  of  Fnact,  DkI 
died  ut  Cosenta,  in  consequence  of  pn-mitute  ItW^U 
brought  on  by  a  fall  from  her  horse ;  a.id  the  mournful 
cavalcade  with  which  the  King  re-entered  his  dominmti, 
presented  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  five  coffins  amvtt-   ^  . 
ing  the  remains  of  bis  Father,  of  his  Wife,  of  her  stii.-  ),-;" 
bora  infant,  of  his  brother  the  Count  of  Never*,  aa<i  afjaviL* 
his  brother-in-law  Thibnud.    The  obsequies  of  iix«< 
illustrious  dead  were  performed  at  St.  Denis,;  and  after  J£s£ 
a  decent  period  of  mourning  had  elapsed,  Philippe 
celebrated  his  Sacre  at  Rheims. 

We  seek  in  vain  for  events  of  interest  during  tail  1 t. 
obscure  and  inglorious  reign. §    Edward  J.  of  England, 
when  called  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  bis  Father, 
visited  Paris  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  w»^^ 
pompousl  y  entertained,  and  did  homage  for  ha  CasU-^* 
nenutl  Fiefs.    "  My  Sovereign,'*  were  the  sigai'aaPn. 
terms  in  which  lie  expressed  himself,  as  he  kitll  ted 
placed  his  hands  between  those  of  Philippe,  "  I  pay  jru 
homage  fur  all  the  Lands  which  I  ought  to  hold  under 
you.'|    This  allusion  to  Normandy  was  too  plain  not 
to  be  understood,  but  it  does  not  appear  lo  haw  bei 
resented.    We  read  also  of  a  futile  attempt  mad*  by 
Philippe  to  support  the  claim  of  his  orphan  nephe«s.Mtf) 
sons  of  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda  and  Blanche  of  Frtsee, 
to  the  throne  of  Castile.    But  so  ill  were  his  preparatisei  u 
conducted,  that  when  hia  troope  had  already  whiaced  tffl 
to  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  obliged  to  disband  then  toot 
want  of  provisions  and  magsxines»*J  ffab( 
In  the  little  which  we  know  of  the  personal  character  y^j, 
of  Philippe  U  Jlnrdi,  no  trace  of  any  quality  can  be  do- 
covered  to  justify  that  epithet  assigned  to  him  by  aw 
temporary  flattery.*-    He  appears  to  have  beea  »eak 
and  ignorant,  the  dupe  of  unworthy  Favourites,  *h» 
obtained  his  confidence  chiefly  through  that  ialiistw 
access  which  is  the  necessary  privilege  of  servile  sf 
Thus,  before  hia  accession  to  Ike  Crowe,  the 


prnrrunl  rim  p- 

Uomum  pertatienJm  no*  permit,  mmlt,  guria  (Mom*  rV» 
rornm  non  evpivit,  ted  terrain  atpertam  mngaine  Jtt*  On*% 
«tMiir»«i  m  tefmt  reuiturrr  rv/mtt  Ckrutxmu,  M»tt  WriHssM 
4©0.   Kirrgaloa,  ap.  X.  Script™,  MM.  writes  to  the  saw*  f- 

f  Thihaud  married,  in  1 256,  Isabell*  (Henault  calls  hu  fv"" 
belli)  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  IX.    Sba  followed  bar  1 
to  the  crave  within  fuiu  mootht  after  bis  decease:  and  w  «T 

timber  «Hl> 


crave  within  tutu 
•Shout  issue,  the 


died  without 
t'ouatiw  at  Chanipairoe 

Ileiuy. 
1  Qui  de  N'ang.  525. 

$  Iu  1271,  the  iraportaat  dominion  nf  Toulouse,  fho  port" 
broiifrht  by  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Raymond  VI  I,  to  Alfamo  cf  HJhjo, 
bruthar  of  Louis  IX.,  became  united  Is  the  Crow  a  of  tt—a  br°* 
dcAi  h  of  that  Prince  without  isnue. 

I|  Domine  Rrx,  facto  t*.4u  komagiam  prt  omnikui  <«tm  f»* 
deem)  leaere  de  vatu.  Matt.  Westminster,  402. 

ej  GuL  de  Naag.  533. 

The  Benedictines,  ia  L'Jrt  de  virftr  let  Daitt,  p  F 
further,  and  name  him  Cmur  de  Lion. 
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chief  post  of  honour  in  his  household,  (hat  of  Chamber- 
lain, was  filled  by  a  man  of  base  extraction,  Pierre  de  la 
Brosse,  who  performed  the  then  united  duties  of  Barber 
and  Surgeon.  To  the  same  hands,  Philippe  continued 
to  intrust  the  exercise  of  power  after  he  became  King, 
and  the  ancient  Nobles  observed  with  scorn,  jealousy, 
and  disgust,  that  they  were  supplanted  by  a  menial.* 
By  his  first  wife,  Isabelle  of  Aragon,  Philippe  had  four 
sons.  One  son  and  two  daughters  were  the  issue  of 
his  second  marriage  with  Mary  of  Brabant,  whose 
beauty  won  an  ascendency  over  her  husband,  which  De 
la  Brosse  regarded  with  alarm.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  influence,  under  which  he  feared  that  his  own  power 
might  crumble  away,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  his  Mas- 
ter's suspicions  as  to  projects  which  the  stepmother  might 
entertain  against  the  children  of  his  first  bed ;  and  the 
death  oi  Louis,  the  eldest  of  Philippe's  sons,  was  sedu- 
lously reported  to  have  been  the  effect  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  Queen. t  To  satisfy  the  doubts  thus 
excited,  the  King  was  persuaded  by  his  Minister  to  have 
recourse  to  certain  Religious  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
believed  to  be  under  supernatural  guidance,  and  inspired 
through  divine  revelation  ;  and  care  was  taken  by  De  la 
Brosse  that  these  fanatics  or  impostors  should  return 
mysterious  answers  tending  to  increase  the  evil  impres- 
sions already  raised  against  the  Queen.  Philippe,  how- 
ever, pressed  his  inquiries  further,  and  one  of  his  Com- 
missioners, a  brother  of  De  la  Brosse,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bayeux,  unable  to  obtain 
so  direct  an  accusation  against  the  Queen  as  he  de- 
aired,  pretended  that  the  Nuns  wltom  he  consulted  had 
replied  under  the  seal  of  Confession,  the  inviolability  of 
which  he  was  bound  to  respect.  The  King,  irritated  at 
this  pertinacious  and  unseasonable  secrecy,  despatched 
a  fresh  Commission  ;  and  the  Nuns,  alarmed  at  these 
repeated  examinations,  then  admonished  him  to  place 
entire  confidence  in  his  Queen,  and  altogether  to  reject 
•ny  whispers  which  he  might  hear  to  her  disadvantage^ 
Two  years  elapsed  during  which  the  power  of  De  la 
Brosse  appeared  undiminished  ;  when  one  day  a  Monk 
placed  in  the  King's  hands  a  packet  of  Letters  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  Favourite,  which  he  stated  had  been 
found  upon  a  courier,  recently  deceased  while  on  his 
journey,  in  a  Convent  at  Melun,  and  who  on  his  death- 
bed had  enjoined  the  Abbot  to  deliver  them  into  no 
hands  but  those  of  the  King.  The  contents  of  these 
letters  never  transpired  ;  but  they  occasioned  the  imme- 
diate arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  of  De  la  Brosse. 
He  was  hanged  at  Montiaucon  ;  and  his  brother,  appre- 
hensive of  a  similar  fate,  took  refuge  with  Pope  Nico- 
las HI.  at  Rome,  who  refused  to  abandon  him.}  Even 
when  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Queen's  Father,  jointly 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Count  of  Artois, 
who  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  Pierre  de  la  Brosse, 
earnestly  besought  the  Pontiff  to  surrender  the  delin- 
quent, Nicolas  replied  with  firmness,  that  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  confer  a  favour  upon  one  party  at  the  expense 
of  an  injustice  towards  another ;  and  that  all  the  great 
power  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  would 
be  unable  to  countervail  that  personage's  innocence. r 

•  GaL  de  Nang.  529. 

f  Meaeray  states,  but  without  producing  his  authority,  that  the 
Queen  would  have  been  burned  ali««  lor  this  murder,  but  that  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  despatched  a  champion  to  challenge  the  accuser, 
who  being  afraid  to  combat,  was  accordingly  hanged,  u-  739. 

t  GuL  da  Naag.  US, 

\  «.  53«. 

||  Raynaldi  AimeUn,  ad  ann.  1279,  §  47. 


The  Letters  which  the  Pope  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Franc*, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France  are  framed  in  cautious 
and  somewhat  equivocal  language.*  They  advise  a 
disregard  of  the  evil  rumours  which  had  been  scattered 
abroad  concerning  the  latter,  but  they  by  no  means 
contain  any  assurance  that  Nicolas  disbelieved  them. 
Not  thr  'east  remarkable  portion  of  this  mysterious  his- 
tory is  that,  on  the  accession  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  son  of 
Philippe  III.  by  his  first  wife,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
wbb  reinstated  in  his  Episcopal  functions  ;  an  act  of 
grace  which  implied  the  new  King's  conviction  that  he 
had  been  wronged,  and  that  his  brother  was  a  faithful 
servant  who  had  perished  by  the  artifices  of  a  faction. t 

The  long  struggle  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Sicily  and  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  (which  belongs  to 
our  Italian  Annals,)  placed  Philippe  also  in  a  hostile 
relation  to  the  latter;  but  it  was  not  until  Martin  IV., 
strenuously  espousing  the  cause  of  Charles,  directed  the 
full  vengeance  of  Rome  against  his  enemy,  that  the 
King  of  France  was  stimulated  to  active  operations. 
The  prize  which  lured  him  to  the  field  was  the  donation 
of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  (of  which  Martin  pronounced  Martin  TV. 
Pedro  to  be  deprived)  to  his  second  son,  Charles  of  <»ecUrea 
Valois.    The  death  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  original  SW"  of 
cause  of  enmity  with  Aragon,  was  not  likely  to  divert  k,^,  „f 
Philippe  from  a  War  to  the  conduct  of  which  so  strong  Aragon. 
an  additional  motive  had  been  supplied  by  the  Pope ;     A.  d. 
and  for  this  Crusade,  as  it  was  named,  he  gathered  a  1263. 
mighty  armament,  which  has  been  said  to  amount  to 
twenty  thousand  horse,  and  four  limes  that  number  of 
fantassins.  J    At  the  head  of  this  great  force,  he  pene-  Philippe's 
trated  to  the  walls  of  Elma,  a  town  esteemed  the  key  riped"*"01 
and  bulwark  of  Catalonia.    Some  treachery  of  the  inha-  Asam** 
bitants  roused  the  French  to  uncontrolled  fury,  and  in    ~T  * 
the  assault  and  storm  which  followed,  but  a  single  in-  J265 
dividual  was  spared  ;  and  that  one,  the  Bastard  of  Rou-  M  21." 
sillon,  more  wretched  than  his  comrades  who  had  fallen  First  suc- 
honourably  beneath  the  sword,  purchased  life  by  the  cesser, 
infamy  of  betraying  his  Country,  and  of  acting  as  guide  AuK- 
through  the  difficult  mountain  passes  which  were  its  sole 
bope  of  defence  against  invasion.}    One  engagement 
occurred  at  Ostalricfa,  in  the  plains  beneath;  and  victory 
in  it  was  cluiined  by  each  nation.    It  was  not  till  after 
nearly  three  mouths'  siege  that  the  French  captured  Sept  7. 
Gironue,  which  the  King,  provoked  by  the  obstinncy  of 
its  defence,  had  rashly  vowed  he  would  master  at  all 
hazards,  before  he  returned  to  France  ;  and  disease  by 
that  time  had  made  so  great  havoc  in  their  ranks,  that 
further  advance  became  impossible.    All  the  calamities 
of  retreat  in  an  enemy's  country  overwhelmed  them  on  and  disas- 
their  first  backward  movement;  the  peasants  in  every  »*><»  re- 
Tillage  rose  and  massacred  such  stragglers  as  fell  within  y^0^ 
their  power;  and  Pedro  with  his  now  superior  army 
pressed  upon  their  rear.    Philippe  himself,  languishing 
under  a  mortal  sickness  and  in  peril  of  defeat  and  cap- 
tore  at  every  step,  slowly  traversed  the  defiles  through 
which  he  had  advanced  but  a  few  months  before  in  the  Death  of 
pride  of  conquest ;  and  exhausted  by  pain,  toil,  and  *?laiW" 
chagrin,  expired,  in  his  fortieth  year,  on  his  arrival  at  !Hf  — 
PerpignanJ 

In  the  short  space  of  five  weeks  after  the  death  of  the 

•  Haynaldi  Anno!;,  mi  ann.  1278,  $  34.  38. 
\  Car.  Naogii  apW  lyArhery,  Sptn/rfium,  sii.  44.    Grtta  Phi- 
l.pi"  ill  -  "p.  Duchesne,  v.  536.    DuUuse,  Hit.  *V  iW,  u.  726. 

iGio.  V 1 1  Urn,  ho.  rii.  of,  Murat.  xiu. 
M.  •*.  Oul.  de  Nuig.  545. 
||  U.  548. 
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enemy  whom  he  had  thus  repulsed,  Pedro  of  Aragoo. 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  Crown  of  France  de- 
volved upon  Philippe  IV.  (U  Bel,  as  he  was  named  from 
the  beauty  of  his  person.)  a  Prince  scarcely  seventeen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  Father's  decease ;  yet  he  had 
been  a  Bridegroom  more  than  a  year,  and  in  right  of 
his  Consort  Jeanne  he  was  the  first  French  Monarch 
who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre.  The  War  with 
Aragon  continued  to  rage  in  spile  of  the  mediation  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  a  near  kinsman  to  both  thrones ; 
and  with  a  few  occasional  suspensions  of  hostility,  the 
two  Powers  maintained  an  uninteresting  and  inglorious 
struggle  during  the  ten  succeeding  years.  Peace  was 
at  leugth  concluded  nt  Anagni,  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  pretentions  of  Charles  of  Valois  to  the  Aragoncse 
Crown. 

A  quarrel  with  England,  arising  at  first  out  of  a  petty 
affray  between  some  Norman  and  British  mariners,  and 
heightened  by  repeated  outrages  on  both  sides,  involved 
Philippe  in  much  more  active  warfare  than  that  which 
he  inherited  from  his  Father.  When  Kdward  I.  hesi- 
tated to  afford  redress  for  a  great  violence  offered  to  the 
French  Commerce,  he  was  formally  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Royal  Court  at  Paris.*  Acknowledging 
vassalage  to  the  Crown  of  France  for  his  Duchy  of 
Aquituine,  in  which  quality  he  had  already  paid  homage 
to  Philippe,  he  eluded  rather  than  refused  this  sum- 
mons. His  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,!  was 
deputed  to  represent  him,  and  Philippe  seizing  the  pre- 
text of  the  King's  non-appearance  to  declare  him  contu- 
macious, partly  by  treachery,  partly  by  force,  overran 
and  occupied  the  whole  of  Guyeune.}  A  series  of  ma- 
rauding expeditious  followed;  the  English  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Province  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them ;  the  French  burned  and  pillaged  Dover. 
But  it  was  against  on  ally  of  England  that  operations 
were  most  seriously  directed.  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders, 
had  promised  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Philippa,  with  a 
portion  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Edward.  The  Treaty,  although  secret,  was  suspected 
by  the  King  of  France  ;  who,  having  enticed  the  Count 
of  Flanders  and  his  daughter  to  Paris,  charged  the  former 
with  a  breach  of  vassalage  in  contracting  this  marriage 
without  consent  or  his  Sovereign,  and  would  not  permit 
the  Count  lo  return  to  his  dominions  until  he  consented 
to  leave  Philippa  as  a  hostage.  Justly  irritated  by  this 
afTront,  Guy  no  sooner  felt  himself  at  liberty,  than  he 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  Philippe,  and  openly  declared 
war.§ 

In  the  invasion  of  Flanders  which  ensued,  the  French 
encountered  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  invariably 
successful.  Nevertheless,  as  Winter  approached,  Phi- 
lippe,  whose  disposition  was  unwarlike,  and  who  desired 
rathe'  to  secure  himself  in  the  conquests  already  made 
than  to  hazard  them  by  attempting  others,  willingly 
listened  to  proposals  for  an  armistice,  and  consented  to 
a  Truce  for  two  years  with  both  the  Confederates. 
Mediation  had  already  been  attempted  by  a  hand  little 
skilled  in  the  application  of  lenitives.  No  spirit  more 
fiery  and  arrogant  than  that  of  Boniface  VIII.  ever  ad- 


•  FcfJtra,  ad  am.  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  723. 

t  KJmund,  Karl  of  Lancaster,  hail  married  the  Dowager  Queen 
of  Navarre,  mother  of  Jeanne,  Consort  of  Philippe. 

I  «/Kdu»und  t»  John  de  St.  John.    Fctdrra,  Hid.  p.  794 

Explanatory  Letter  from  Kdward  I.  to  the  Prelates  am!  Barons  of 
Gocuny,  id.  ,4.  p.  805. 
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ministered  the  government  of  the  Holy  See; ;  and  when 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  Peacemaker,  be  employed 
menaces  as  his  chief  instruments  of  persuasion.    To  his 
threat  of  excommunication  unless  France  and  England 
should  become  reconciled,  Philippe  replied  by  disclaim- 
ing the  Pope's  temporal  interference ;  and  Boniface  in 
return  issued  a  Bull,  by  which  he  thought  at  once  to 
deprive  him  of  the  sinews  of  War,  peremptorily  forbid-  BuU  of  (V 
ding  the  Clergy  to  pay  any  impost  assessed  by  lay  not  L»m. 
authority,  unless  the  Court  of  Rome  should  grant  its  Aug  11 
previous  sanction.*    Philippe,  in  return,  prohibited  the    *•  »• 
exportation  of  treasure  from  France,  a  reprisal  by  which  1896 
the  revenues  of  the  Holy  See  were  severely  affected. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  mutually  vexatious  acts,  a  Disiimiy 
more  open  rupture  at  the  moment  did  not  accord  with  JJJ^pj* 
the  policy  of  either  party ;  but  a  feeling  of  deadly  hate  j,^,  ^ 
and  bitterness  was  generated  between  them ;  the  pride  r 
of  tempers  equally  irritable  was  equally  wounded  ; 
when  Philippe,  to  whom  forgiveness  was  unknown,  after- 
wards obtained  the  power  ol  i 
cised  it  with  relentless  perseverance,  to  the  t 
tion  of  the  Pontiff  from  whom  he  had  received 

Boniface,  engaged  in  an  important  struggle  nearer  Ctaaek*. 
home,  for  a  while  exhibited  symptoms  of  conciliation. 
He  published  a  Bull  explanatory  of  his  recent  prohibi- 
tion ;t  and  he  consented  lo  a  request,  long  urged  by 
France,  and  most  gratifying  to  her  National  Pride, — the 
Canonisation  of  Louis  I X.  A  Commission  had  been  in- 
stituted, twelve  years  before,  lo  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  deceased  King  and  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  him  since  his  death.  The  investigation  had 
lingered  on  through  no  less  than  eighl  Pontificates,  when 
Boniface  renewed  it  with  vigour.  Joinville  was  exa- 
mined during  two  days,  the  testimony  of  three  hundred 
and  one  other  witnesses  was  received,  and  sixty-five 
miracles  performed  at  the  King's  tomb  were  verified. J 
When  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  presented 
to  Boniface,  he  immediately  issued  the  desired  Bull,  and 
himself  delivered  two  Speeches  in  memory  of  the  virtue* 
of  the  new  Saint  §  This  act  of  favour  excited  universal  Aug.  3, 
joy  in  France ;  the  remains  of  the  canonized  Monarch 
were  translated  with  extraordinary  pomp  from  St.  Denis 
to  the  SainU  Chapetle ;  Philippe  ordered  the  particulars 
of  his  Biography  to  be  written  at  the  public  expense; 
and  more  than  one  Religious  Community  erected  altars 
to  his  worship.il  Joinville  was  prompted  by  a  vision 
to  a  similar  good  work,  and  founded  a  perpetual  daily 
Mass  "  iu  honour  of  God  and  of  SL  Louis."  The  warm 
imagination  of  the  loyal  Knight,  and  the  intensely  affec- 
tionate reverence  with  which  he  contemplated  the  me- 
mory of  his  departed  friend  and  master,  may  easily  have 
deluded  him  into  a  fancy  that  he  actually  saw  in  his 
own  chapel  the  image  of  the  beatified  King  "  resplendent 
with  glory,"  and  held  with  it  a  very  edifying  conversa- 


*  This  Bull  it  known  in  Eeclcsaitkal  History  by  the  title  of 
Grrieit  L*um,  the  two  words  with  which  it  commences.  It  ia 
printed  in  the  l'remr$  at  the  end  of  Dupuy's  Hut.  du  Dtff/rrnd 
Wntrt  it  Pape  Bani/aee  Fill,  ei  PhUippt  k  Bti,  which  Timet, 
without  the  />«.•«,  may  be  found  in  the  VJUlh  Volume  of  the 
London  Kdition  of  De  Thou,  1731. 

i  Prtmn  du  Difire»d,  39. 

J  See  Ihe  Mirarfrt  dt  Saml  Lauii  at  the  end  of  Joirmlle,  Ed. 
1761,  and  aootbrr  cnltrction  kI*o  try  the  King's  Chaplain,  William 
of  Ctuutres,  ap.  Duchesne,  ».  460. 
4  Both  these  Speeches  are  printed  by  Duchesne,  481— 485. 
0  Among  them  were  the  Jacobins  of  Kvreirz  and  the  Canons  of 
Tounui ;  eereral  miracles  performed  in  the  Church  of  the  former 
t.477. 
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linn.*  But  the  judicious  and  sober-minded  comment 
which  he  has  annexed  to  his  narrative  of  the  Canoniza- 
tion distinctly  evinces  the  rational  estimate  which  he 
entertained  of  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it 
"  This  was  a  great  honour  to  his  descendants,  particu- 
larly to  such  as  may  follow  his  example,  but  dishonour- 
able lo  those  who  shall  not  do  so ;  and  they  will  be 
pointed  at  by  the  fingers  of  the  public,  who  will  say,  the 
holy  man,  had  he  been  alive,  would  never  have  com- 
mitted acts  so  disgraceful."t 

Edward  I.,  who  during  the  winter  had  passed  into 
Flanders,  was  soon  recalled  by  troubles  in  Scotland  ; 
and  he  readily  confided  to  Boniface  full  power  to  nego- 
tiate a  final  Peace,  which  might  altogether  disembarrass 
bim  from  a  very  formidable  enemy.  The  King  of  France 
entertained  equally  pacific  views ;  and  there  was  yet 
another  point  in  which  the  hostile  Princes  accorded. 
Both  were  alike  jealous  of  the  Papal  claims  to  supre- 
macy, and  both  took  especial  care,  that  in  the  Bull 
which  announced  their  consent  to  the  Pope's  mediation, 
it  should  be  expressly  staled  that  they  submitted  to 
him,  not  in  his  Pontifical  character,  but  as  a  private 
person,  Benedict  Gaictan.f  The  principal  stipulations 
of  the  Final  Bull  (which,  notwithstanding  that  title,  was 
chiefly  prospective)  regarded  a  double  marriage  between 
Edward  himself  with  Margaret,  a  sister  of  Philippe,  and 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Isabelle,  a  daughter  of 
the  same  King.  The  portion  of  territory  to  be  restored 
to  England,  and  other  matters  of  scarcely  less  import- 
ance, were  postponed  for  subsequent  deliberation ;  and 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  main  point  effected  was  the 
rupture  of  alliance  between  England  and  Flanders  by 
setting  aside  the  former  compact  of  marriage  which  had 
been  the  foundation  of  their  union.  This  new  Treaty  was 
signed  at  Montreuil  sur  mer  on  the  19th  of  June,  and 
the  nuptials  of  the  King  of  England  with  Margaret  of 
France  were  solemnized  at  Canterbury  on  the  12th  of 
September  following.  Nevertheless,  four  years  elapsed 
before  the  definitive  arrangements  were  concluded  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  Edward,  considering  himself  a 
Vassal  of  France,  should  be  reinstated  in  his  Fief  of 
Aquitaine. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  had  been  passed  by  in  silence 
in  the  Treaty  of  Montreuil ;  and  thus  shamefully  and 
faithlessly  abandoned,  he  could  oppose  slight  resistance 
to  the  overwhelming  torce  with  which,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  armistice,  Charles  of  Vulois  was  instructed  to 
pour  into  the  Netherlands.  Arras,  Douay,  Belhunc, 
Courtrai,  Dam,  and  Bruges  rapidly  yielded  to  the  in- 
vaders ;  but  Gand,  the  wealthiest  and  the  strongest  of 
his  fortified  towns,  still  remained  to  the  veteran  Prince, 
and  within  its  walls  he  prepared  to  withstand  a  siege. 
Charles,  however,  enforced  upon  him  the  hazard  of  his 
situation  and  the  inequality  of  the  struggle,  and  ex- 

■  •  1  wai  on  a  certain  day  in  my  Chanel  of  Joinville  when  I 
thought  t  tnw  him  impendent  with  glory  before  me.  1  wa>  very 
proud  to  aee  him  thu»  in  my  Guile,  and  taut  to  him,  'Sire,  when 
you  thall  depart  henre,  I  will  conduct  you  to  another  of  my  Catllei 
that  I  ha»e  at  ChcviUon,  where  you  thall  also  he  lodged.*  Me- 
thought  he  answered  me  with  a  entile, '  Ixjnl  de  Joinrtlle,  from  my 
atTertion  to  you,  I  will  not,  nince  I  am  here,  depart  hence  to  aoon.' 
When  t  awakened  I  bethought  mytelf  that  it  «u  the  pleasure  of 
Cod  and  hia  own  that  1  should  lodge  him  in  my  Chapel,  and  in- 
stantly af  tr  I  had  an  altar  crectrdto  the  honour  of  God  acd  of 
him  — Jobncs'a  Traiulation,  L2-1G. 

|  Id.  >W. 

j  Um  Bulla  de  compromitK,  <tc.  vol.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  894. 
Bulla  Jtaa.'ii  pronunlialionit,  &c.  thid. 
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pressed  a  conviction,  little  supported  by  experience,  of , 
the  gentleness  of  Philippe's  disposition.    "  Approach 
my  brother's  presence,"  he  said,  "  with  offers  of  sub- 
mission, and  I  engage  on  the  faith  of  a  Prince,  that  if 
he  does  not  reinstate  you  in  your  full  sovereignty,  be 
shall  at  least  permit  you  to  return  to  your  present  de- 
fences."   The  Count  indiscreetly  relied  on  this  promise, 
which  the  Count  of  Valois  was  unauthorised  to  give,  and 
which  Philippe  refused  to  sanction.    When  Guy  had  Surrender 
permitted  a  French  garrison  to  occupy  his  last  strong  J^,'^ 
hold,  and,  accompanied  by  hia  two  elder  sons,  hod  cwJJiq™ 
throw  n  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  King  of  France,  he 
was  sternly  informed  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  pri- 
soner, and  that  Flanders  henceforward  was  incorporated 
with  the  dominions  of  his  Sovereign.* 

It  was  in  the  year  following  this  act  of  treachery  that  Quarrel  be- 
the  smothered  enmity  between  Philippe  and  Boniface  |"rcn 
kindled  into  open  flame.    Bernard  de  Sayset,  Bishop  jjEKJ? 
of  Pantiers,  whom  the  latter  despatched  into  France  tor 
the  adjustment  of  some  Ecclesiastical   dispute,  was  a 
headstrong,  passionate,  and  arbitrary  Prelate,  whose 
violence  on  former  occasions  had  rendered  him  especially 
odious  to  the  King.    The  choice  of  such  a  Minister,  if 
accidental  wu  unfortunate;  if  prepense  was  insulting ; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  view  that  it  was  regarded  by 
Philippe.    A  charge  of  Treason  was  instituted  againsl 
the  Legate  by  the  Crown  lawyers ;  he  was  affirmed  to 
have  used  imprudent  and  unbecoming  expressions  con- 
cerning the  King,  and  to  have  compassed  his  de- 
thronement ;  and  the  ready  accusations  of  heresy,  blas- 
phemy, and  simony  being   annexed  lo  his   political  imrr\S0Il. 
offences,  his  servants  were  submitted  to  the  rack  in  order  mentof  tba 
to  extort  confessions ;  and  himself,  in  spite  of  his  ad-  Legate, 
vanced  age,  his  high  dignity,  and  his  numerous  in- 
firmilies,  was  ignominiously  thrown  into  prison. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  Boniface  on  learning  this  un- 
exampled outrage  upon  his  Legate — whose  diplomatic 
office,  exclusively  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  his  mission, 
ought  to  have  guaranteed  him  sufficient  protection — 
were  calm  and  temperate.    He  summoned  the  French 
Clergy  to  attend  him  at  Rome  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber; and  he  addressed  a  Remonstrance  to  Philippe, 
full  indeed  of  severity,  but  nevertheless  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  paternal  admouition  which  was  claimed 
by  its  opening  paragraph.    It  admonished  the  King  as  The  Bull 
an  erring  Son,  and  commenced  with  the  words  from  AmctUta 
which  it  has  received  its  name  in  History,  Atueutta  "/u 
Fili.f    But  Philippe,  unused  to  any  voice  but  that  of 
flattery,  rejected  with  indignation  a  document  which  pre- 
sumed to  discuss  his  faults ;  he  carefully  suppressed  the 
original  missive,  and  in  laying  bis  complaints  before  an 
Assembly  of  the  Slates-General — probably  the   first  states- 
meeting  in  which  the  Tiert-Ettat,  or  Commons,  were  General, 
summoned  together  with  the  Barons  and  the  Clergy — 
his  Chancellor  was  instructed  lo  omit  all  those  strong 
expressions  which  might  be  grating  to  the  ears  of 
Royalty  ;  and  to  exhibit  no  more  than  a  short  abstract 
which  has  been  termed  La  prtite  Hulie.l  and  which  is  La  pttilt 
sometimes  mistakenly  considered  as  another  genuine  Built. 
Instrument  promulgated  by  Boniface. 

*  Matt.  Westminster,  432.  Promellrndo  SUurr  Carlo  topra  te 
di  guarentxrli,  rf  dt  rimeller/i  ntllo  amort  del  He  el  in  lore  $ialo  el 

tignona  la  gual  coat  par  lo  uatverwo  Mondo  fu  lenuta  gramde 

ditlealla  a  ti  /alto  Signore.  Giov.  Villain,  viu.  32.  See  uUo 
Uudeghcrtt,  Cnnn  de  flandrr,  cb.  136.  f.  224. 

t  frown  du  Differed,  48. 

J  Id.  44. 
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Tbe  Vatican  declared  this  Little  Ball  to  be  an  im- 
pudent forgery ;  and  the  condensation  which  it  presented 
of  the  original  expressions,  divested  of  all  the  explanatory 
and  qualifying  context,  went  very  far  to  justify  this  op- 
probrious designation.  lis  terms  ran  as  follows :  "  Boui- 
face,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  to  Philippe, 
King  of  the  Franks,    Fear  Ood  and  keep  his  Com- 


We  wish  you  lo  know  that  you  are  subject  thii 
era  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  that  the  ing 
leneficesand  Prebends  in  no  wise  apper-  the 
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to  us  in 

of  Benefices  i 
to  you  ;  that  if  you  are  allowed  the  guardianship 
of  vacant  Benefices  it  is  only  to  preserve  their  fruits  for 
those  who  succeed  to  them  ;  that  if  you  have  conferred 
any  of  them,  we  declare  such  collation  invalid  and  alto- 
gether revoke  it,  pronouncing  those  persons  to  be  Here- 
tics who  maintain  an  opposite  opinion.''  These  words 
were  erroneously  received  by  the  Assembly  as  if  they 
constituted  tbe  original  Bull,  and  the  Chancellor,  Pierre 
Flotte,  permitted  his  auditors  to  remain  in  their  delu- 
sion. The  answer  framed  by  the  King  in  return  (but,  as 
it  is  supposed,  never  absolutely  despatched)  was  coarse, 
blustering,  flippant,  and  undignified.  "  Philippe,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  King  of  the  French,  to  Boniface,  who  calk) 
himself  Pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  Let  your  very 
great  Fatuity  know  that  we  do  not  submit  to  any  one 
in  matters  temporal ;  that  the  collation  of  vacant  Churches 
and  Prebends  appertains  to  us  by  right  of  our  Royalty  ; 
that  their  fruits  are  vested  in  us;  that  the  collations 
which  we  have  made  or  shall  make  are  valid  both  for 
the  past  and  for  the  future ;  that  we  will  support  all 
is  thus  appointed  with  the  full  extent  of  onr 
;  and  that  we  consider  as  Fools  and  Idiots  those 
who  maintain  an  opposite  opinion.1** 
The  Three  Even  if  this  Letter  was  kept  back,  sufficient  indignity 
'"'T  the  wns  8nown  *°  Boniface  by  other  proceedings.  His 
Bull  was  publicly  burned,  and  each  of  the  Three 
Estates  addressed  to  him  a  Remonstrance  less  insolent 
in  expression  but  not  less  firm  in  defiance  than  the  docu- 
ment which  we  have  recited  above.t  Hie  chief  indigna- 
tion on  receiving  these  addresses  was  directed  against 
IIm  indie-  Pierre  Flotte ;  he  characterised  the  French  Church  no 
nation  more  harshly  than  as  a  foolish  and  mistaken  daughter  ;\ 
against  bnt  the  chancellor,  he  said,  was  "  a  very  Belial ;"  and, 
FUut       eHurling  to  the  near-sightedness  with  whkh  he  was 


write 
Vow. 
April  10. 
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afflicted,  he  added,  that  he  was  " 
mentally  altogether  blind."§ 
de-  It  was  early  in  the  following  Spring,  that  in  a  fresh 
Assembly  of  French  Barons  the  ultimate  designs  which 
Philippe  meditated  against  Boniface  were  distinctly 
avowed.  Guillaume  de  Nogarct,  an  ambiguous  cha- 
racter, half  Military  and  half  Civil,  who  had  been  a  Pro- 
fessor and  a  Judge,  and  was  now  a  Knight,  received 
instructions  from  the  King  to  denounce  Boniface  as  a 
usurper,  a  false  Pope,  and  a  Heretic,  who  ought  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church;  and  whose  arrest 
and  imprisonment  he  therefore  formally  demanded, 
in. t.l  judgment  could  be  obtained  from  a  future  Coun- 
cil!   The  Pope,  in  self-defence,  retorted  by  a  general 


•  Preavet  da  Different,  44. 

t  The  Letter  of  tbe  Nobln  ami  that  of  the  Prelates  may  be 
found  in  the  Preavet  da  Diffe'rend,  60.  67.  That  of  the  Commons 
■  lost. 

I  Verba  deJirantit  JUir.  Ball  of  Boniface  lo  the  Clerog  of 
Amir*.    Id.  65. 

7  Behat  tile  Pet  rat  Flole  ;  trmividtat  eorpore,  mrnteoae  extaf- 
cola:    M.  ibid. 

II  Nogaret  in  his  Speech  condeffcended  to  a  mi&rmble  pun  upon 
the  Pope's  name.   Sedel  rmm  in  cotkedri  Btali  Petri  i 


Bull  of  excommunication  against  all  persons  who  had 
prevculed  tbe  French  Clergy  from  obeying  his  citation 
already  issued,  and  summoned  the  King's  Confessor  to 
Rome ;  but  the  messenger  who  conveyed  this  Bull  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  iu  a  new  Assembly  of  the 
Barons  the  accusations  of  Nogaret  were  reduced  to  form 
and  exhibited  in  detail.    The  nine  and  twenty  counts  of 


ing  to  the  subtlest  roles  of  special  pleading.    Many  of 

little  varied  from 

each  other;  and  almost  all  of  them  depended  upon  a 
somewhat  nice  induction.  Thus,  tbe  Pope  was  accused 
of  denying  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  proof 
was  obtained  in  the  following  Logical  course.  Boni- 
face had  said  that  he  had  rather  be  a  dog,  an  ass,  or  any 
other  brute  animal,  than  a  Frenchman ;  which  he 
assuredly  never  would  have  said  if  he  had  believed  a 
Frenchman  to  have  an  immortal  Soul.*  No  sensuality, 
however  odious,  was  omitted  in  the  Catalogue  of  his 
crimes,  which  contained  a  singular  admixture  of  the 
blackest  with  the  most  frivolous  offences.  He  was  stig- 
matized as  a  sorcerer,  the  possessor  of  a  Familiar 
Spirit, t  a  violator  of  the  secrets  of  the  Confessional, 
the  incestuous  seducer  of  his  own  niece,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  many  Priests,  and  of  his  predecessor  Celestio  ; 
end  in  the  same  page,  just  as  seriously,  and  with  as 
much  emphasis,  he  was  declared  a  calumniator  of  the 
French  by  having  called  them  Patarius,  and  of  the 
Monks  black  and  white,  the  Minorites,  and  the  Preachers, 
by  taxing  them  with  hypocrisy.  Guillaume  de  Plastan, 
the  accuser,  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he  believed  each 
charge  which  be  had  recited  to  be  well  founded ;  the 
King  admitted  the  appeal  which  was  demanded  to  a 
Council,  in  order  to  procure  the  speedy  assembling  of 
which  he  promised  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost;  the 
whole  Parliament  assented;  the  Ecclesiastics,  who  were 
present,  adding  their  wish,  rather  than  their  hope,  that 
Boniface  might  establish  his  innocence,  and  in  the  mean 
time  protesting,  beforehand,  against  any 
tion  or  Interdict  with  which  he 
these  proceedings. 

Weapons  more  to  be  dreaded  than  these  wordy 
Protests  of  Ecclesiastics  were  employed  by  Philippe  to 
avert  the  Spiritual  Censures  which  it  could  not  be 
doubled  the  Pope  would  now  issue.  The  King's  agents 
had  long  been  secretly  engaged  in  establishing  powerful 
influence  within  the  Pontiff  's  own  dominions  ;  and  the 
party  which  a  lavish  distribution  of  treasure  had  trained 
in  the  town  of  Anagni  was  especially  formidable.  In  tint 
town,  the  place  of  his  birth,  Boniface  passed  the  ensuing 
Summer,  and  he  had  already  fixed  the  8th  of  September 
as  the  day  on  which  he  would  promulgate  a  Bull  re- 
citing every  past  incident  of  the  struggle  in  which  be  was 
engaged,  directly  and  personally  excommunicating 


4fua*a.a 


lippe,  and  releasing  his  subjects  fxoj 
On  tbe  evening  before  that  day,  Nogaret,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  Knights  and  a  numerous  Body  of  other 
armed  followers,  entered  Anagni,  with  the  cry  of  '*  Death 
to  Boniface,  The  King  of  France  for  ever !"  The  Mutn- 


Sept./'. 


magitlrr,  facient  tr,  earn  lit  omnw 
Ma    Pm  rei  da  D.fftrend,  56." 

•  Ore  paUiei  dieert  el  prrmeare  non  erabail,  at  svtii  relle  rot 
vet  ranem  vet  arinam,  tea  tjaodeunoae  aaimal  brwtam,  oaam  Gaffe- 
earn  ;  aaod  it  n  distuel,  ti  credere!  GoJticam  nobere  ammam  (W 
pottet  atlemnm  beatitadinem  promeren.    Id.  102. 

Umbel  D«m«  privatum  eajut  cwms/m  atuar  in  oaembat.  Id, 
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cipal  Authorities  had  been  bribed  to  abstain  from  oppo- 
sition, and  the  interference  of  the  rabble  was  dexterous]* 
prevented  by  exposing  the  Pontifical  residence  to  their 
plunder.  Nogurel  was  accompanied  by  Sciarra  Colonna, 
one  of  a  family  exiled  by  the  Pope,  and  at  whose  hands 
therefore  little  mercy  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  high- 
spirited  old  man,  more  dignified  under  misfortune  than 
in  his  loftiest  height  of  power,  listened  undismayed  to 
the  noise  of  tumult  increasing  as  it  upproached  more 
nearly  to  his  chamber  of  audience ;  and  when  the  doors 
were  broken  in,  he  was  found  clad  in  his  robes  of  office, 
with  the  tiara  on  his  brow,  the  keys  and  a  Crucifix 
in  his  hand,  and  seated  on  his  Pontifical  Throne.* 
"  Strike  when  you  please,"  was  his  sole  reply  to  the 
menaces  with  which  he  was  assailed  ;  "  betrayed  like  my 
Saviour,  and  hard  by  the  gates  of  death,  I  witl  still  die 
as  becomes  His  Vicar  !"t  During  three  days  in  which 
he  was  permitted  to  remain  in  his  Pnlace,  (perhaps  be- 
cause his  captors,  embarrassed  by  the  very  completeness 
of  their  success,  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  their 
ulterior  course,)  he  refused  all  sustenance,  eillier  from 
fear  of  poison,  or  from  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded 
spirit.  On  the  third  morning,  the  populace  of  Anagni, 
shamed  by  this  outrage  upon  the  Head  of  their  Reli- 
gion, their  fellow-townsman,  nnd  their  patron,  and 
struck  with  remorse  at  the  apathy  into  which  they  had 
been  seduced  by  a  pitiful  lust  for  booty,  rose  in  arms 
for  his  deliverance.  They  were  joined  by  peasants  from 
all  the  surrounding  districts,  who  swelled  their  numbers 
to  ten  thousand  men ;  the  French  were  chased  from  the 
town  after  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  Boniface  was  de- 
livered from  his  captivity.  But  the  object  of  Philippe 
was  already  compassed,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  re- 
lease ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  late  sufferings  and 
humiliation  acting  upon  a  frame  enfeebled  by  the  burden 
of  eighty-six  Winters,  contributed  to  bring  him  speedily 
to  the  grave.  He  expired  at  Rome  exactly  one  month 
after  his  restoration  to  freedom ;  and  the  delirium  of  the 
violent  fever  which  immediately  occasioned  his  death, 
was  magnified  by  his  enemies  into  a  judicial  phrenzy,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  which  infliction,  they  affirmed  that  he 
dashed  his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  chamber  and 
destroyed  himself  by  his  own  act.*. 

Thus  freed  from  a  dangerous  opponent  and  fully 
triumphant  in  one  quarter.  Philippe  in  another  had  not 
been  equally  successful.  The  tyranny  of  Jean  de  Chas- 
tillon,  the  Governor  to  whose  rule  Flanders  had  been 
committed,  goaded  the  Citizens  of  Bruges  to  a  rising  in 
which  nearly  four  thousand  French  were  massacred. § 
A  son  of  the  imprisoned  Count  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  Burghers,  and  taking  post  at 

•  Si  Jrr*  partem  dtlf  avtanlo  di  San  Pirn,  tl  coa  It  eiiavi  tt 
rreee  in  mmo,  ei  potai  a  tedere  in  »  la  itdia  Papalt.  Qior, 
Villain,  Tiii.  63. 

f  Da  rhr  per  tradimrnto  tame  Qifti  Cnritla  xfgtm  etwere  prrtn, 
ct  — WW  mini  morire,  almeno  rogho  m  rim  come  Papa.    Id.  ibid. 

I  A  prophecy  of  Cclestin  after  hi*  dethronement  by  Boniface  ii 
oftrn  cited :  Ateenditli  trt  f'ulpet,  rtynakii  ul  Leo,  merient  mt  Gnus. 
Thaoui  Walringhun,  its.  AagHca,  Kz  Cumdeni,  497.  Ct  qui  arrna, 
se.fi  Du  Put,  73. 

\  fottr  Konig,  a  wearer,  headed  this  insarrectioo,  as  the  French 
cho*e  to  term  the  srniKyrlc  of  a  free  people  to  throw  oft*  the  yoke  of 
foreign  conquest  obtained  by  treachery.  1  n  order  to  prevent  any 
of  the  oppressors  from  neaping,  Kbing  placed  sentinel*  at  all  the 
sates,  with  instruction  not  to  allow  any  one  to  pan  without  de- 
Uvennu  the  watchwords  .W(  tmdt  Phemdl ;  a  shibboleth  which 
effectually  defied  all  the  attempts  of  French  pronunciation,  quod 
Aasres  rwVen  MWrwr,  wee  vol  tut  mete  rfitrrt.  Meyer,  jbutal. 
HandrUt,  X.  f.  91.  b. 


Courtrai  awaited  the  attack  of  the  French  army  which 
had  been  put  in  motion  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Rebels,  as  they  were  styled  by  their  proud  conqueror. 
The  force  led  by  Robert  Count  of  Artois,  cousin  of  the 
King  and  the  most  distinguished  Captain  of  his  time, 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Knights  of 
gentle  blood,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  forty  thousand 
fantassins.*  The  Flemings  were  drawn  up  on  a  plain 
having  the  town  of  Courtrai  in  their  rear,  and  their  front 
and  flanks  protected  by  a  narrow,  semicircular  canal 
which  had  not  been  remarked  by  the  enemy.  The  few 
gentlemen  among  them  dismounted,  and  mixed  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Burghers,  who  fixing  in  the  ground  the 
butts  of  their  long  pikes  presented  an  impenetrable 
chrval  defrine.  When  the  hostile  columns  appeared  in 
sight,  the  Priests  commenced  the  solemnization  of  Mass  ; 
and  each  soldier,  without  moving  from  his  ranks  to 
communicate,  stooped  forward,  and  plucking  up  the  turf 
before  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  devoted  himself 
by  a  silent  vow  to  what  appeared  almost  certain  death, 
in  defence  of  his  Country. 

Robert  d'Artois  moved  on  proudly  and  carelessly  as 
if  sec  ore  of  triumph.  What  could  the  lowly  artisans  of 
Flanders  hope  to  effect  against  the  high-blooded  chivalry 
of  France  !  When  Raoul  de  Nesle,  a  veteran  soldier, 
holding  the  important  dignity  of  Constable,  proposed  a 
manoeuvre  which  must  infallibly  have  terminated  in  vic- 
tory, Robert  spurned  every  movement  but  that  of  direct 
advance ;  and,  taunting  his  colleague  with  a  marriage 
connection  by  which  he  was  united  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  exclaimed  scornfully,  "  They  are  no 
more  than  Flemish  rabbits,  and  you  yourself  have  some 
of  their  skin?"  The  brave  Knight,  stung  by  the  impu- 
tation, replied  with  energy,  "  Sir,  if  you  charge  even 
with  me,  you  will  charge  far  enough  !'  t  and  his  words 
were  soon  amply  verified.  Enveloped  in  clouds  of 
Summer  dust,  the  whole  cavalry,  headed  by  De  Ncsle, 
galloped  on  the  enemy's  line  ;  and  when  the  leading 
files  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  canal,  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  on  account  or  the  flat- 
ness of  the  country,  they  were  pressed  forward  by  the 
weight  of  the  still  advancing  rear.  Without  the  power 
of  disengaging  themselves  on  the  smooth  and  per- 
pendicular banks,  man  and  horse  continued  lo  roll 
over  each  other*  into  this  narrow  but  all  devouring 
trough ;  while  the  light-armed  Flemings,  seizing  the 
moment  of  confusion,  readily  threw  themselves  over 
the  canal,  closed  upon  their  enemy  in  rear  and  upon 
both  flunks,  and  completed  their  entire  destruction. 
The  richest  blood  in  France  was  most  profusely 
shed  in  this  memorable  defeat.  Six  thousand  men  at 
arms,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  of  dis 
tinguished  note,  perished  on  the  field.  The  Constable 
was  one  of  the  earliest  who  fell ;  Jean  de  Chastillon, 
w  hose  severity  had  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  left  among 
the  dead;  and  Robert  d'Artois  atoned  for  his  rashness 
after  having  been  pierced  with  thirty  wounds.  Some 
estimate  of  the  triumph  of  the  Flemish  may  be  formed 


*  Giovanni  Yillani,  Tiii.  55. 

t  Rouen's  wo rtli,  aa  given  by  G.  Yillani,  via.  56.  are,  Pin  diablt, 
ct  ton!  detcannl  dt  Lembart,  tt  rot  Cmnttable  navel  ancvr  i/m  pel 
delu.  The  Cunitablc'»  reply  il,  Strt,  tt  vta  re  rtt  uge  irai,  t  ut  ire$ 
bene  axanl.  Or  ai  they  stand  a  little  more  intelligibly  in  the 
maripn,  TVnl  diahte  et  mml  de  juiglei  Jet  Lmmbart,  e  vow  Gm  uulJe 

ores  eneora  du  pel  dt  lu   Strt,  n  rout  ires  Mnjt  irm,  mi 

tret  bien  are*/. 

{  L'tme  mpra  Tatfio,  is  the  repeated  expression  of  Q,  Yillani. 
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it  is  added,  thai  they  collected  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  pair  of  gilt  spurs  as  trophies  of  their 


whom  bavin 


approved  within  forty  days  by  the 


prowess." 

No  effort  was  spared  by  Philippe  to  repair  this  (Treat 
loss,  end,  among  other  expedients,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  short-sighted  and  hazardous  experiment  of  deterio- 
rating the  national  coinage  ;  a  financial  blunder  which 
he  adopted  more  than  once  during  his  reign,  which 
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and  uniue- 


R-  tiewid  of 

war  in 
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tt-i-Viitntesf*" on  occasion  impoverished  his  own  coffers  and 

produced  almost  universal  bankruptcy,  and  which  has 
entailed  upon  his  name  the  dishonourable  title  of  U  faux 
monnoyeur.  The  army  which  he  levied  to  revenge  his 
defeat  exceeded  in  numbers  that  which  he  had  just  lost; 
but  it  was  firmly  encountered,  it  suffered  much  in  skir- 
mishes, and  the  King,  uuable  to  provoke  a  general  en- 
gagement, was  surprised  by  the  rains,  lost  his  convoys 
and  baggage  iu  the  inundations  which  they  caused, 
signed  an  armistice  to  continue  during  the  Winter  months, 
and  fell  back  on  France  without  retrieving  his  glory. 

Before  renewing  his  invasion  he  concluded  that  defini- 
tive Treaty  with  England,  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  his  history ;  and  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  fully  prepare  himself  for  final  and  com- 
plete vengeance,  he  even  extended  his  Truce  with  the 
Flemings  for  twelve  months  longer.  But  the  sturdy 
and  unyielding  opposition  of  that  singular  people  in  the 
end  frustrated  his  hopes.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed  on 
the  Zurick-xee,  and  their  army  completely  routed  at 
&lons  en  Pruelle  ;  yet  so  great  was  their  energy,  that 
within  three  weeks  after  their  second  disaster  a  well- 
appointed  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  prepared  to 
dispute  the  further  advance  of  the  invaders.  A  war  in 
which  the  defeated,  Antants-like,  derived  increase  of 
strength  from  their  fall,  was  apparently  interminable ; 
and  Philippe  wisely  abandoned  his  futile  design  of 
conquest.  He  released  his  prisoners,  and  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Flanders  ;  in  return,  Lille,  Douay, 
and  a  few  places  in  their  vicinity,  were  ceded  to  him,  and 
he  received  two  hundred  thousand  livres  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war.t 

The  two  remaining  chief  transactions  of  Philippe's 
reign  arose  out  of  the  paramount  influence  which  a 
happy  chance  enabled  him  to  establish  over  the  Holy 
See,  but  they  are  involved  in  doubts  which  can  never 
be  dispelled.  The  troubled  Pontificate  of  Boniface 
VIII.  was  succeeded  by  the  short  reign  of  Benedict 
XL,  on  whose  demise,  (attributed  to  poison,  not  un- 
connected with  the  quarrel  of  his  predecessor,;)  the 
Conclave  remained  undecided  in  their  choice  after  nine 
months'  deliberation.  At  length,  by  a  secret  agreement 
t  of  two  leading  Cardinals  of  the  opposite  factions, 
Gaetano  and  Di  Prato,  it  was  determined  that  the  former 
should  nominate  three  ultramontane  Prelates,  one  of 


*  Velly,  iv.  ISA.  when  with  mora  than  customary  elegance  of 
allusani  he  notice*  the  parallel  or  Uae  throe  bushels  of  equestrian 
ring*  gathered  by  llanoibal  st  Caunas.  In  our  account  of  the 
Battleof  Courfrai  we  have  clowjly  followed  the  picturesque,  although 
doubtless  very  accurate  narrative  of  O.  Villaui. 

f  O.  Villain,  viii.  79.  One  of  the  condiiioas  of  the  Peace  ni 
the  delivery  to  the  Fleming!  of  the  remain*  of  their  unhappy  Count 
Guy,  who  had  died  in  pmon  the  year  before.  Oudegheri.t,  CJir.de 
FUmdm,  eh.  140.  f.  234.  b. 

\  Benedict  at  first  ■howed  hinwelf  favourable  to  the  French  in- 
terest*; but  he  soon  acquired  surficirnt  courage  to  I'lcomrmtnirate 
the  chief  agent*  in  the  outrage  committed  at  Anagni.  Within  a 
month  after  the  i»ue  of  a  Bull  to  that  eflrct,  be  «n  poiaoned  by 
a  dish  of  fig*,  and  Wrong  suspicion  attached  to 
lie  hail  »j>iritu«il)-  cer.sured. 
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jkl  be  raised  by  their  joint  influence  to  the 
no.  a  nephew  of  the  late  Boniface,  named 
three  Prelates  of  his  own  party,  and  Di  Prato,  who  was 
in  the  interest  of  France,  found  means  to  itiform  Phi- 
lippe that  he  only  waited  his  consent  in  order  to  choose 
Berlrand  de  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux ;  a  Prelate 
whom  the  King  by  that  timely  intimation  might  pro- 
bably attach  to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  hitherto 
avowed  enmity.*  Philippe,  accordingly,  in  a  secret 
interview  made  his  compact  with  Bertrand.t  whose  elec- 
tion was  immediately  declared.  The  new  Pope  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  V.,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Rome  for  the  solemnity  of  his  Coronation,  he  invited  the 
Cardinals  to  attend  him  at  Lyon.  A  fearful  accident 
which  occurred  by  the  falling  of  a  wall  crowded  with 
spectators,  on  the  day  on  which  be  received  the  tiara,? 
was  long  considered  as  an  evil  oraeu  of  that  subsequent 
residence  of  the  Papal  Court  in  France,  which,  from  its 
seventy  years'  duration,  has  been  compared  by  the  angry 
zeal  of  the  Italian  Historians  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity.. 

The  financial  distresses  of  Philippe  were  fur  from 
Wing  removed  by  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all 
the  Jews  in  France,  preparatory  to  their  expulsion  from 
bis  dominions.  The  superstition  of  the  times  rendered 
this  most  crying  and  cruel  injustice  eminently  popular : 
but  it  was  far  otherwise  when  the  King  assailed  the 
purses  of  his  Christian  subjects;  and  when,  having  dis- 
charged a  portion  of  the  Crown  debts  in  an  adulterated 
coin,  to  which  thrice  its  real  value  was  assigned,  he 
suddenly  changed  the  standard,  and  ordered  tbe  same 
money  to  be  received  in  payment  of  imposts  at  no  more 
than  its  intrinsic  worth.  Public  indignation  was  fiercely 
roused  at  this  iniquitous  Ordinance ;  the  Palace  was 
surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  and  but  for  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  severity  the  throne  might  have 
been  endangered.  The  King  suppressed  this  brief  in- 
surrection by  terror,  but  he  perceived  the  necessity  of 
rescinding  bis  late  fiscal  regulations.  It  was  not  among 
the  lower  classes  only  that  discontent  had  been  excited: 
the  rich  Body  of  Knights  Templars,  whose  revenue 
suffered  greatly  by  the  irregular  value  of  the  currency, 
is  said  to  have  secretly  prompted  the  popular  move- 
ment ;  and  the  relentless  hatred  with  which  Philippe  was 
soon  about  to  pursue  that  devoted  Order  has  been  at- 
tributed, among  other  motives,  to  his  discovery  of  their 
participation  in  this  sedition. 

But  the  real  motives  of  the  Persecution  which  we  are 

*  CenwndtJo  Awaao  rue*  <C  homort  rt  di  tigmtrim,  rt  erteem 
Guotcaitf,  eAc  di  naturu  mm  cupidi. 

f  Philippe  made  sis  dernmHW  upon  the  future  Pop*  :  1.  hi*  owa 
reconeiUatiuo  with  the  Church  ;  2.  the  absolution  of  all  hi*  a^rratt 
■n  the  quarrel  with  Boniface  ;  3.  •  Grant  of  Tenth*  from  nil  Oerjy 
for  fire  yean;  4.  the  cotuWntnatioo  of  Boni&rei  S.  the  reinstatc- 
roent  of  the  Colonna  Family  s  aad  6.  a  condition,  which  lot  the 
present  be  wo*  nut  prepared  to  •tele.  It  probably  related  to  the 
Templars.  G.  Villani,  t  u i.  80.  This  account  of  a  transaction,  which 
it  waa  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  keep  prufoundiy  secret,  rtrar  be 
thought  too  precise  to  deserve  entire  credence. 

J  Jean  II.  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  killed,  and  the  King  hirawif, 
together  with  hi*  Brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who  was  holding  the 
bridle  of  the  Pope's  mule,  were  hurt  by  this  acodeot.  DuPny, 
Hal.  dm  Different,  77. 

4  The  Cardinal  Matthew  Rosso  degli  Oruoi,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  faction,  who  most  reluctantly  quitted  lloruo  ou  this 
occasion,  observed  with  great  foresight  to  Di  Prato,  whoa*  intrigue 
in  Boniface'*  election  be  had  discovered,  f'emmla  ar*  aMa  raw  di  cxm- 
t&fceree  oAreewa/i,  ma  tordi  nivrmtri  tm  C/ucta  m  llaJuit  u  coeetre 
ftli  i  Oumtetm.    Q.  VitUuU,  via.  81. 
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about  to  relate,  belong  to  the  many  mysteries  which 
accompany  it,  and  which  defy  investigation.  The  Military 
Order  of  Knights  Templars  hud  existed  little  short  of 
two  Centuries  from  its  original  foundation  at  Jeru- 
salem.* During  that  long  period,  it  had  continually  in- 
creased in  wealth,  in  reputation,  and  in  illustrious  con- 
nections; till,  under  the  reign  of  Philippe  Ic  Del,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  numbered  fifteen  thousand  mem- 
bers, many  of  them  scions  of  the  noblest  and  most  an- 
cient stocks  of  every  Country  in  Christendom.  France 
■till  maintained  her  preeminence  among  them  ;  she 
had  supplied  a  great  majority  of  their  Grand  Masters  ; 
and  Jacques  de  Molay,  the  occupier  of  that  dignified 
office  at  the  moment  of  which  we  are  treating,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  was  planning,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Knights  H ospil altera,  that  conquest  of  Khodcs,  which 
the  latter  afterwards  achieved  single-handed. 

On  one  and  the  same  day,  by  virtue  of  sealed  orders 
delivered  to  each  Provincial  Governor  ihroughoulFrance, 
every  Templar  in  that  Kingdom  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  his  property  was  sequestered,  and  on 
account  of  it  transmitted  to  the  King.  One  hundred 
and  forty  Knights  were  seized  in  their  own  abode,  the 
Temple,  at  Paris;  and  Dc  Molay,  who  was  in  their 
company,  hod  not  long  arrived  from  Cjprus,  at  the 
express  invitation  of  Philippe,  by  whom  he  had  been 
received  with  much  kindness  and  distinction.  The  Pope, 
on  first  receiving  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise of  power,  testified  some  resentment  at  the  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  a  Religious  Order ;  but  his 
abode  at  Poitiers  and  his  obligations  to  Philippe  forbade 
any  long  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the  King;  and 
content  with  reserving  lo  himself  (he  Processes  against 
the  Grand  Master  and  a  few  other  of  the  principal 
Officers,  he  abandoned  fhc  remainder  to  the  ordinary 
Civil  Tribunals. 

The  principal  charges  brought  against  the  Order  are 
said  to  have  been  framed  by  two  Criminals  condemned 
to  imprisonment,  one  of  them  himself  an  apostate 
Templar ;  and  they  involve  sufficient  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction, in  many  of  their  leading  particulars,  to  en- 
sure rejection,  at  least  by  posterity.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  rites  of  admission  to  an  Association,  professedly 
established  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  support  of 
Christianity,  commenced  by  a  solemn  renouncement  both 
of  God  and  Christ,  by  spurning  the  Crucifix,  by  the 
worship  of  a  hideous  Idol,  and  by  an  act  of  initiation 
disgusting,  unmeaning,  and  ridiculous.  Unspeakable 
pollutions  were  not  only  tolerated  but  enjoined  by  their 
rules.  The  choicest  unguent  with  which  a  Templar 
could  nourish  the  long  beard  distinctive  of  his  Order, 
was  the  fat  of  a  roasted  Babe,  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  some  one  of  the  Brotherhood,  perha|»s  of  himself, 
aftei  it  had  been  sacrificed  with  hellish  orgies.  His 
most  delicious  cup  was  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  some 
deceased  comrade,  burned  expressly  to  temper  a  beve- 
rage, which  was  asserted  to  inspire  courage  and  mutual 
fidelity.!    And  lastly.it  was  averred  that,  being  secretly 

*  The  Onlcr  wa*  founded  in  a.  d.  1 1 1 8  by  niue  French  Kniglts, 
•ho  ilrvi.teil  themselves  to  the  service  of  Gj<1  and  the  defence  of 
Pilgrims  to  the  Iluly  Land.  The  Brotherhood  derived  its  name 
from  a  residence  near  the  Temple,  assigned  to  it  by  Baldwin  II. 

f  The  lV-.uk  Pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  suppressed  by  Venice  in 
the  early  part  of  Use  XVI  Ith  Century,  drank  the  blood  of  their 
murdered  prisoners  from  a  similar  superstition ;  but  the  Uskoks 
srere  a  unrbarotx  horde  composed  of  outcasts  from  every  nation  in 
Kumpe  :  the  Templars,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  cor  pi  WtA'/c  of 
her  nublest  sons. 
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and  in  heart  Mohammedans,  the  Templars  had  betrayed  Franc*, 
the  Holy  Land  and  bartered  it  to  the  Sultan  for  Gold. 

Pride,  licentiousness,  avarice,  and  ambition,  an  over- 
weening lust  for  both  wealth  and  power,  and  an  in- 
fluence and  ascendency  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
every  Government  under  which  they  lived,  might  per- 
haps have  been  charged  upon  the  Templars  with  justice  ; 
and  might  have  afforded  sufficient  reasons  for  the  policy  *»__ ju 
of  extinguishing  their  Order.    But  common  sense  and  oftepto- 
all  experience  revolt  against  belief  in  the  atrocities  which  cipal 
formed  the  basis  of  their  accusation.    When  were  fifteen  charge*, 
thousand  men  ever  linked  together  by  professed  bonds 
of  unprofitable  crime  and  unnatural  demoralization  ? 
What  benefit  was  to  be  derived  by  secret  apostasy  from 
a  Religion  which  they  had  openly  sworn  lo  uphold  with 
their  lives  ?    Yet  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon,  the  agonies  Confession* 
of  torture,  and  the  terrors  of  an  excrucialiug  death,  "'""ted 
wrung  from  many  of  the  prisoners  a  partial  confession     m  ™J 
of  guilt ;  and  in  each  of  the  Interrogatories  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Knights  still  preserved  to  us,  the  ad- 
mission of  some  one  of  the  charges  is  to  be  discovered.* 
No  further  evidence,  it  may  be  thought,  need  be  re- 
quired of  the  utter  futility  of  any  criminal  process  in 
which  (he  rack  is  admitted  as  chief  cross  examiner. 

Meantime,  the  Pope,  urged  on  by  Philippe,  avowed  his  Clement  V 
conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  summoned  *un,mon,_ 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  to  meet  at  Vienuc  on  the  1st 


the  Council 
of  Vienna. 


of  October,  1310,  to  decide  respecting  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  Order.    But  ihe  prisons  of  France  over- 
flowed with  captives,  notwithstanding  the  many  who 
had  perished  by  torture,  by  hunger,  or  by  despair.  The 
first  capital  punishments  were  not  inflicted  till  nearly  SjSu 
two  years  had  passed  since  the  arrests  ;  and  then  fifty-six     A  D> 
Knights,  who  had  retracted  their  confessions,  were  |*M 
burned  as  relapsed — bunted,  not  only  alive,  but  slowly, 
gradually,  and  limb  by  limb.t  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
protesting  their  innocence  amidst  their  last  shrieks  of 
agony.    Fresh  executions,  attended  with  similar  hor- 
rors, rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  and  when  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Pope  commenced  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Grand  Master,  so  acute  had  been  his  suffer-  Examira. 
ings  in  prison,  that  the  Procet-terbal  (unused  M  are  lion  of  the 
such  documents  to  tenderness  of  expression)  describes  SjJJjJ 
him  in  words  of  irresistible  pathos.    The  old  man,  says 
that  Instrument  of  blood,  appeared  "  to  have  lost  his 
faculties,  and  seemed  as  one  beside  himself."}    He  was 
remanded  for  a  few  days  till  he  could  answer ;  and  he 
then  affirmed  that  he  knew  no  evil  of  his  Order,  to 
which  he  had  belonged  during  ten  years;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding his  ignorance  and  his  poverty,  four  deniers 
being  the  only  money  which  he  possessed,  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  its  defence.    He  was  reminded  that 
no  advocates  were  allowed  to  criminals  accused  of 
Heresy ;  and  a  former  deposition  which  it  was  pre- 
tended that  he  had  made,  attested  by  three  Cardinals, 
was  read  lo  him.    He  listened  with  unfeigned  astonish- 


•  Sismondi,  Hal.  <te  Franeait,  ix.  206.  and  the  authorities  cited 
in  his  note  to  the  pace  following. 

\  Feet  met lerr faoeoa  pitdr,  rl  a  pneo  a  poet  rumo  inanxi  Fatlro 
arkirr.  And  see  Ihe  account  of  the  executions  (risen  by  Bocaccio, 
/  Cam  ilrgli  Huomiai  lltutlri,  ix.  Lralamralt  favtrmtn  anl'rlt,  per 
Inn-  U  corpa  pian  p>a:to  gli  aMrnrrtarom.  p.  568.  Kd.  Fiorenia, 
1190. 

J  Fatuvt  Tianabrnt  eempct  mralit ;  words  which  I>iFuy  (Dc 
la  Caatlrmmaltoa  del  Tempter;  np.  Thiianum,  rii.  p.xi  p.  96.)  wishe* 
to  interpret  of  natural  Imbecility  and  weakness ;  but  it  is  MM 
likely  the  administration  of  Ihe  Order  would  bar*  beta  intrusted 
to  any  but  a  persoa  of  sound  abilities. 
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ment  to  its  contents,  erased  himself,  and  observed,  that 
if  the  Cardinals  had  been  of  another  quality,  he  should 
have  well  known  in  what  fashion  to  answer  them.  The 
Cardinals,  he  was  told,  were  not  personages  to  take  up 
wager  of  battle ;  and  he  explained  that  such  was  not 
his  meaning,  but  that  be  would  have  prayed  God  to 
award  to  them  that  punishment  which  the  Turks 
Saracens  inflict  on  liars  by 


of  the 
Grand 
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1314. 


The  Council  of  Vienne  did  not  assemble  till  more 
thnn  a  yew  after  the  time  originally  appointed  for  its 
meeting;  and  on  its  second  Session,  Clement  solemnly 
pronounced  the  abolition  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. The  Apostolic  Constitution  enjoining  this  sup- 
pression is  couched  in  equivocal  language.  "  Whereas 
many  confessions  obtained  from  prisoners  render  their 
Order  greatly  suspected,  and  whereas  moreover  evil 
reports  bruited  abroad,  vehement  suspicions,  and  more 
especially  the  loud  accusation  presented  by  the  Prelates, 
Dukes,  Counts,  Barons,  and  Commons  of  France  have 
occasioned  great  scandal,  which  cannot  be  extinguished 
so  long  as  the  said  Order  continues  to  exist— llkerefore," 
Ac.  These  are  not  the  terms  in  which  a  Judge,  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner,  delivers  his  sentence. 

The  last  act  of  this  Tragedy  was  the  execution  of  the 
Grand  Master,  which  did  not  occur  till  nearly  two  years 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Body  over  which  he  had 

Cided.  Three  other  dignitaries  of  the  Order  had 
reserved  with  him  in  confinement,  and  all  of  them 
were  led  out  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  a 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  where  their 
pretended  confessions  were  read,  and  they  were  ad- 
judged to  perpetual  imprisonment.  When  the  chief 
Commissioner  had  finished  his  recital,  Dc  Molay  and 
one  of  his  comrades  in  u  firm  tone  protested  their  in- 
nocencc,  and  retracted  the  confession  attributed  to 
them.  It  had  either  been  falsified,  they  said,  in  the 
Procet-Vtrbal  by  advantage  taken  of  their  ignorance  of 
Latin,  or  it  had  been  extorted  in  moments  during  which 
they  were  bereaved  of  all  mental  power  by  the  acuteness 
of  torture.  The  Prelates  were  embarrassed  by  this  avowal, 
not  less  unexpected  than  that  made  by  Cranmer  under 
similar  circumstances;  and  they  recommitted  the  pri- 
soners to  their  dungeon.  But  Philippe  was  more  prompt ; 
he  prepared  a  stake  within  sight  of  his  Palace  Gardens, 
and  burned  the  two  Knights  on  that  same  evening,  at 
the  hour  of  Vespers.  It  was  said  that  Dc  Molay.  while 
amid  the  flames,  cited  the  Pope  to  appear  within  forty 
days,  the  King  within  a  jear  and  a  day,  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God.  The  death  of  each  of  his 
Peireeutors,  which  followed  within  the  term  prescribed, 
no  doubt  gave  birth  to  the  story ;  but  its  very  existence 
may  be  assumed  as  a  token  that  popular  opinion  inclined 
in  favour  of  the  sufferers. 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  secret  History  of  this 
most  striking  transaction  would  far  exceed  our  narrow 
limits,  and  could  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The 
only  one  of  Philippe's  motives  for  originating  and  follow- 
ing up  the  persecution,  which  is  free  from  obscurity,  is 
the  gwat  g.iin  which  accrued  to  him  by  the  confiscation 
of  the  prn|*rty  or  the  Order.  Nominally,  indeed,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  Knights.  Hospitallers, 
but  they  did  not  obtain  it  till  after  payments  so  eUrava- 
gant  as  for  a  long  time  to  impoverish  them  bv  their  appa- 
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venue.*  To  avarice  there  is  little  doubt 
must  be  added  some  bitter  feeling  of  personal  hatred. 
Philippe  never  forgave  ;  and  the  other  Process  which  we 
have  before  mentioned  that  he  negotiated  with  Rome,  suffi- 
cient'  v  attests  that  even  the  grave  was  powerless  to  dis- 
arm his  inextinguishable  resentment.  The  object  nearest 
his  heart,  immediately  after  the  secession  of  Clement  V., 
was  to  wreak  a  posthumous  vengeance  on  Boniface,  by 
coupling  his  name  with  perpetual  Infamy.  Me  offered  .  '"1 
to  establish  his  Heresy  by  indisputable  witnesses  before  tb. 
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the  Apostolical  Court ;  he  demanded  that  his  remai 
should  be  disinterred ;  and  that  all  the  Acts  of  his 
Pontificate  should  be  annulled. 

To  declare  that  Boniface  had  not  been  a  legitimate 
Pope,  was  in  great  measure,  as  Clement  could  not  but 
perceive,  to  invalidate  his  own  election  ;  for  the  nomi- 
nations made  by  a  false  Pontiff  could  be  of  none  effect, 
and  the  majority  therefore  of  the  existing  Sacred  College 
would  be  said  to  occupy  their  dignities  illegally.  With- 
out directly  opposing  the  requests  of  Philippe,  Clement 
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i  of  the  Cause  till  the  assembly  of  the  < 
Council  at  Vienne.  Bnt  the  rancour  and 
of  the  Kiug  urged  lnm  to  nn  earlier  hearing;  and  the  ' 
Process,  as  conducted  at  Avignon  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1310,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  judicial  in- 
vestigations  presented  by  History.  Nogaret  and  Plasian 
were  again,  as  before  in  his  lifetime,  the  accusers  of  the 
deceased  Pope ;  and  the  charges  which  they  advanced 
were  similar  to  those  already  recounted.  Among  the 
statements  of  numberless  other  witnesses,  (many  of  them 
of  broken  character,  and  affording  evidence  of  their 
own  crimes  by  the  very  testimony  through  which  they 
endeavoured  to  establish  those  of  the  Pope,)  all  Christen- 
dom wus  struck  dumb  by  one  deposition.  Three  gen-  Ressha- 
tlemen  of  unblemished  reputation  and  of  distinguished 
birth,  natives  respectively  of  Florence,  of  Bologna,  and 
of  Lucca,  and  who  had  filled  the  honourable  office  of 
Ambassadors  from  their  separate  Governments,  declared 
that  Boniface,  in  their  joint  presence,  had  asserted  the 
eternity  of  the  Universe,  and  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  The  charges  which 
impute  licentiousness  to  Boniface  may  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  morals  of  the  Clergy  of  his  time  were 
universally  dissolute  ;  those  which  assert  his  alliance 
with  Demons  and  Sorcerers,  grave  as  they  were  esteemed 
when  produced,  will  not  now  require  consideration ; 
but  that,  on  testimony  which  appears  indisputable,  the 
Head  of  the  Christian  Church  should  be  proved  wantonly 
and  gratuitously  to  have  avowed  bii  infidelity  which 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  his  own  power,  is  a  paradox 
which  Human  Wit  must  ever  be  incompetent  to  resolve. 

Kvery  fresh  witness  increased  the  embarrassment  of  Eaifcrt* 
Clement.    He  could  not  exonerate  Boniface  without  at  ^ 
the  same  time  imputing  falsehood  and  subornation  to 
the  King  of  France;  he  could  not  condemn  him  with- 
out disorganizing  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of 
the  Church.    It  is  probable  that  Philippe  had  acuteness  tWhjfi 
enough  to  perceive  this  latter  hazard  ;  and  that  satisfied  frL"rt" 
with  the  exposure  which  he  had  made  of  his  great 
enemy,  and  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  mas- 
tery which  he  possessed  over  Rome,  lie  of  his 


•  Ia  (jualt  nenmpfraurro  grandiuimto  Irm  dnl  Re  el  dm'  St- 
aneri  eke  fkarean  oecupale ;  »™  it  la  Mtaaiaae  rtriU  Spedale  n 
etter  new,  el  perhanmae  deitta  m  cae  eatri  per 
me  in  mat  Halo.    Q.  Villaai,  ix.  JH. 
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accord  fureborc  to  press  to  dangerous  extremities  a 
measure  which  might  render  nothing  worth  a  tool  now 
bo  valuable.  He  agreed,  therefore,  to  a  com  promise,  by 
which  Clement  was  extricated  from  his  dilemma ;  and 
a  Bull  appeared,  which,  without  touching  upon  the  prin- 
cipal question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Boniface, 
declared  that  the  motives  of  the  King  of  France  in 
instituting  the  inquiry  were  pure  and  honourable.  It 
at  the  same  time  annulled  all  the  spiritual  censures 
which  the  late  Pope  had  directed  against  France,  and 
granted  absolution  even  to  Nogaret  and  thirteen  others 
who  hod  participated  with  him  in  the  outrage  at  Auagui, 
on  condition  of  their  devoting  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  to  service  in  Palestine.  Subsequently,  at  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  the  Pontificate  of  Boniface  was  de- 
clared legal,  and  he  was  exculpated  from  the  imputation 
of  Heresy." 

A  tew  words  may  suffice  for  the  remainder  of  this 
reign,  the  peculiarity  of  many  transactions  ia  which 
has  imperatively  required  a  somewhat  detailed  narrative. 
A  feud  between  the  Citizens  of  Lyon  and  their  Arch- 
bishop, which  Philippe  himself  had  encouraged,  enabled 
the  rapacious  Prince  to  annex  that  important  City  to  his 
Crown.  The  state  of  Flanders  once  again  obliged  him 
to  arm,  but  without  proceeding  to  absolute  hostilities. 
His  finances  continued  embarrassed,  and  his  domestic 
tranquillity  was  broken  by  disorders  in  the  families  of 
his  three  sons.  One  of  them  avenged  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife  by  death ;  another  by  the  Cloister  ;  the  third 
by  temporary  repudiation  ;  and  the  adulterers  were  con- 
demned to  a  punishment,  in  which  cruelty  appears  to 
have  exhausted  itself  in  search  of  refinement.  At  length 
after  a  tedious  illness,  produced  by*  an  accident  in  hunt- 
ing, Philippe  le  Bel  terminated  a  life  of  forty-eight  years 
and  a  reign  of  twenty-nine,  in  which,  although  it  is  in 
many  points  of  great  note  in  History,  he  contributed 
neither  to  the  happiness  of  his  people  nor  to  his  own 
glory. 
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PART  II. 
ANNALS  OF  GERMANY  AND  ITALY 

During  the  first  half  of  the  XHIth  Century  it  is  still 
necessary  to  confine  the  German  and  Italian  Annals  in 
a  single  channel.  The  former  indeed,  if  takcu  sepa- 
rately, are  altogether  barren  ;  and  the  sole  interest  which 
the  History  of  the  Empire  affords  arises  trom  its  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  peninsula.  The  death  of 
Henry  VI.  and  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair  were  nearly  simultaneous  ;  and  the  late 
Emperor's  infant  son  Frederic  was  left  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Pope,  who  administered  the  government 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  far  more  as  if  they  were  his  own 
Kingdoms  than  as  belonging  to  a  ward.  The  two  great 
factions  in  Germany,  however,  were  little  inclined  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  government  of  a  child,  not- 

•  See  the  Bull,  Prrum  iu  Thfrmd,  592.  One  of  the  most 
misled)  portions  of  M.  da  Sunuituli'a  Hitt.irt  Fraufau  is  the 
clear  analysis  which  he  liu  presented  uf  the  Process  >{(iiu<t  Boni- 
face VIIL  (tool.  ix.  ch.  xxiii.)  Ai if  our  who  hat  but  uUiux.il  at  the 
mtermiuabie  page*  uf  Kaynaldus  ami  uf  Du  Puy,  inu»t  be  at  unco 
aware  uf  live  unwearied  diligence  and  dexterous  faculty  uf  ar- 
laiigenicut  which  so  apparently  hopeless  A  task  rerpiired,  sad  h&j 
received. 
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withstanding  the  allegiance  which  Henry  bad  exacted  Germany 

before  his  death  ;  and  the  Ghibelins  named  as  King  of  sod  ltal/. 
the  Romans,  Philip  Duke  of  Suabia,  next  brother  of 
their  deceased  Monarch,  who  assumed  the  Crown  as  " 
cuatoa  for  bis  nephew  ,  the  Guelfs  bestowed  the  same, 
title  on  Olho  IV.,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and 
son  of  Henry  the  Lion.    The  Holy  See  bail  invariably 
showu  itself  hostile  to  the  Suabian  Family,  and  Innocent 
followed  the  steps  of  his  predecessors  by  continuing  to 
oppose  its  aggrandisement ;  but  in  the  long  ensuing 
contest  between  the  rival  Princes  which  harassed  Ger- 
many for  nearly  eight  years,  neither  party  ever  aUaiued 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  claim  the  Imperial 
Crowu  at  Rome.    Philip  was  at  length  triumphant,  and  Sue 
having  forced  his  competitor,  alter  a  total  detent  at  Philip. 
Cologne,  to  seek  refuge  with  hi*  uncle  John  in  Eng-     *•  n. 
land,  be  readily  found  means  of  reconciliation  with  the  1206. 
sagacious  and  politic  Innocent.    At  Die  moment,  how- 
aver,  at  which  his  power  appeared  for  Uie  first  time  to 
rest  on  an  enduring  basis,  his  life  was  terminated  by  a 
private  feud.    The  fierce  temper  of  Otho  of  YViltleshach, 
Count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  had  induced  Philip  to  retract 
a  promise  which  he  bad  once  made  of  bestowing  his 
daughter's  hand  on  that  powerful  Noble  ;  and  Utho,  in  Hi*  mnssi 
revenge,  poniarded  bin*  while  confined  to  bis  chamber  nation, 
by  indisposition,  sprang  upou  Ins  horse  after  dtsengag-  A- 
ing  himself  from  the  terrified  attendants,  and  escaped  1208. 
pursuit* 

Wearied  by  Civil  war,  the  Germans,  on  the  death  of  Otho  IV. 
Philip,  unanimously  acknowledged  the  claim  of  Otho,  crowned  at 
who  in  the  following  year  was  crowned  by  Innocent  at  J* 
Rome.    Yet  notwithstanding  the  Imperial  power  was 
mem  vested  in  a  Family  whose  cause  had  always  been  j.',^ 
espoused  by  the  Papacy,  the  main  interests  of  the  two 
Courts  were  too  decidedly  at  variance  to  permit  their 
amity  to  be  of  luug  continuance  ;  and  for  a  while  we  His  miaml 
shall  perceive  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Gbibelin  claimant  " llh  ' 
opposed  by  the  Pope  to  a  GueLf  f  possessor  of  the  Em-  UI# 
pire,  whom  himself  had  but  recently  invested  with  that 


•  Otbo  had  treacherously  ■——mini  a  retainer  of  Philip,  who 
On  that  account  refused  to  complete  the  pruiKiecd  alliance  with  his 
daughter.  The  Count  afterwards  sought  the  hand  uf  a  Princess  uf 
Poland,  and  asked  letters  of  recommendation  from  Philip,  who 
was  her  kinsman.  Having  some  misgiving*,  however,  a*  to  the  real 
content*  of  then*  despatches,  which  ha  himself  was  unable  to  de- 
cipher, nam  nr  mihtant  htrrat  ipse  nam  eaftoru*,  ho  compelled  s 
Secretary  to  lead  them,  fasi,  ubt  vtilil  literal  Unit,  rrparii.  Philip, 
it  seems,  had  written  his  real  opinion  uf  the  Count,  and  had  din. 
auaded  his  relation  from  the  match,  and  this  candour  coat  him  his 
hie.    Krauts,  Ssuresua,  lib.  ru.  p.  193. 

f  Wc  have  already  explained  the  origin  of  thews  party  nam**  as 
connected  with  lirrmnn  History,  ch.  Usui.  p.  633.  The  last  heiress 
of  the  Bavarian  Guclfa  married  a  younger  son  of  the  He  use  of 
Kstr,  the  most  powerful  Faintly  in  Kaatern  Lombardy,  which  about 
the  end  of  the  XI  1th  Century  became  the  Head  of  the  Church- 
Party  in  their  own  district  The  opposition  raised  by  this  faction 
to  the  (ihibehn  or  Sualiuui  Kmperurv,  transferred  the  two  German 
names  to  Italy  :  and  in  the  cam  of  Otho  IV,  those  names,  with 
little  regard  to  their  family  origin,  signified  no  mure  than  that  a 
Gueir  espoused  the  aide  of  the  Pope,  a  Ghibelin  that  of  the  (Gnclf) 
Eni|>eror.  The  story  related  by  OianootM  (xrvL  1.)  of  the  Feud 
between  the  Houses  of  the  Buondelniouti  and  Ainadei  at  Florence, 
by  no  means  accounts  for  the  adoption  of  the  nsms*  in  Italy. 

Krooli  hat  given  a  fearful,  but  probably  by  nu  means  an  exag- 
gerated account  uf  the  fury  of  this  party  spirit  in  Italy.  Sub  fisi 
sic  iiwo  Tartan  noli  dittrntuuK  italic*  Ctnlaltt  /irr  lot  n«»«i  tnmul- 
lMui»/'t,  mint  ctrcumvrcJumibitM  rl  i  rr/i./iwi-.  circuitu  im/Jieiltr, 
imp/arabUt  odto  aswiew/  iMcirrn,  ncsctmitt  qmdnam  r&  in  rr  in»e- 
qnanlnr.  ,Vun  modo  mm  nana  brllica  kubmt  aiifrta,  tti  cm/am, 
ttrrr  frmlni,  habitat  cur  forum,  ipte  bominum  iscuu,  dtgiturum 
comcrrnilus,  ■  i  oris  hiatal  warn  kubutrt  partium  u<]mji\  .jninrw. 
&UMI1,  >  iu.  p.  J  'J  7 . 
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dignity.  Innocent's  grand  object  was  to  erect  the  Holy 
Sec  into  a  powerful  temporal  Stale ;  and  during  the 
weakness  of  the  Empire  by  its  Inte  disputed  succession, 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  March  of  Aucona 
and  (he  Duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Romagna.  In  his 
further  hope  to  extort  from  Otho  more  important  por- 
tions of  the  great  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
which  had  been  withheld  by  his  predecessors,  Innocent, 
howerer,  was  disappointed ;  and  the  enmity  which  this 
refusal  generated,  occasioned  for  a  time  the  anomaly 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  in  Italian  Politics.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Pope  secured  for  the  youthful  Fre- 
Fwderic  II. 

deric  II.,  hitherto  restricted  to  his  hereditary  Sicilian 
dominions,  the  powerful  support  of  Philippe  Augustc  of 
France,  and  of  many  of  the  discontented  Saxon  Nobles : 
and  he  was  already  preparing  to  dispute  the  Imperial 
claim,  on  German  ground,  when  Otho  prudently  antici- 
Invasionof  paled  the  struggle  by  invading  Naples.  In  spite  of  an 
NaPt««.  Kxcommunicalion  which  Innocent  hastened  to  promul- 
*•  gate,  Otho  was  everywhere  successful,  and  he  felt  as- 
sured of  wresting  his'  throne  from  the  young  King  of 
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Priests.*  as  he  contemptuously  termed  Frederic,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  Germany  by  a  hazardous  insurrection. 

Frederic  pursued  with  vigour  the  advantage  thus 
offered  to  him,  and  at  once  transferred  the  seat  of  war 
into  Germany.  So  powerfully  was  he  supported  in  the 
upper  districts  beyond  the  Moselle,  that  Otho  felt  unable 
to  meet  him  in  the  field ;  and  when  the  memorable 
overthrow  at  Bouvines  had  destroyed  the  force  with 
HUd(li7re*.  which  the  Emperor  hoped  to  check  the  diversion  made 
sion  after  by  Philippe  Auguste,  no  chance  remained  of  further 
^"  ^^  at  opposition.  He  lived,  indeed,  four  years  longer,  but 
abandoned  by  all  his  Princes,  and  apparently  in  privacy 
at  Brunswick.  From  the  details  which  we  possess  of 
his  last  moments,  it  would  seem  that  he  addicted  him- 
self to  the  austcrest  penance,  under  a  belief  that  his 
misfortunes  were  the  result  of  the  Papal  wrath. 
Stripped  naked,  and  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  long  discipline  from  the  Priests  who  sur- 
rounded him,  while  the  Mittrert  was  chanted ;  ever 
urging  them  to  strike  yet  harder,  and  inviting  even  his 
scullions  to  trample  upon  his  neck.f  So  profound  a 
humiliation  won  mercy  from  the  Vatican.  Hono- 
rius  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Innocent  in  the  tiara,  con- 
firmed the  absolution  which  the  attendant  Bishop  had 
not  denied  ;  and  the  remains  of  this  spirit-broken  and 
degraded  Prince  were  ullowed  interment  with  Imperial 
honours  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaise.  J 

Of  the  great  part  which  Innocent  III.  took  in  the 
IVth  Crusade,  and  of  the  chief  stains  on  his  active  and 
ambitious  Pontificate,  the  Persecution  of  the  Albigei 


•  In  e  'Htrtnpfvm  Romanar  Eceletur  Rroem  Frederirum  Rearm 
opptllaxit  PrtAjltrorum.  lticcanlo  da  S.  Gcnn&no,  cite  J  l>y  Gian- 
nune,  xv.  J. 

t  Optima  mlrm  ipn  tali-lit  in  tanti  nntritiaae  is  iho  orthodox 
deduction  of  Krnntz  after  relating  «o«c  of  the  above  particulars. 
Saxoma,  tii.  199.  The  otVrs  m»y  be  found  in  M.irtenne,  Thet. 
jlnndatum,  torn.  iii.  p.  1374, where*  Karralia  de  marie  Otkmtt  If. 
Imp.  u  printed  ex  MS  f't/fanrnti.  Thomaa  of  WaUiiigluiin 
usiiret  u»  that  the  dying  Kmperor,  being  rouble  to  awullow  the 
viaticum,  humbly  adored  it  with  outilrctehcd  arms ;  and  that  the 
contccratcd  wafer,  leaping  from  Iho  luuids  of  the  Pri*»t,  buried  itself 
within  the  left  aide  of  the  willing  recipient,  towards  the  region  of 
tlw  heart ;  die  aperture,  which  S|X>titanetm»ly  opened  st  it«  approach, 
ch»ing  again  without  a  »enr.    Ap.  Camdent  Ana/tea,  p.  461. 

I  According  to  an  ancient  inKtijnion  in  that  Church,  which,  with 
the  custiimiry  privilege  of  an  epitaph,  describe!  it  at  the  burial- 
place  of  the  gntmiUhnjt  Koyter  Oilv. 
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and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  enough  hat 
been  already  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  Chapter. 
Few  Papal  reigns  have  been  more  enterprising,  more 
brilliant,  and  more  successful ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  European  Sovereign  who  at  some  lime  did  not 
bow  beneath  his  despotism.  Occupied  in  (he  engross- 
ing pursuit  of  enlarging  the  temporal  power  of  his  See, 
in  his  private  habits  he  was  liberal  and  unostentatious ; 
he  adorned  the  Chair  of  St  Peler  by  Learning,  and  he 
did  not  pollute  it  by  immorality.* '  In  the  year  after 
the  close  of  the  IVth  Council  of  Latere  n.  which  he  had 
successfully  directed  to  the  support  of  Frederic  II.,  and 
to  the  condemnation  of  Heresy,  he  terminated  at  Pe- 
rugia, a  reign  which  had  lasted  nineteen  years,  and 
which  he  bad  commenced  at  the  unusually  early  age  of 
thirty-seven. 

Frederic  II.  had  been  crowned  King  of  the  Romans 
four  years  before  the  death  of  Otho.  When  that  event 
occurred,  he  could  entertain  little  doubt  of  his  investi- 
ture with  the  Empire  by  the  hands  of  Honorius  III., 
who  before  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate  had  long 
held  the  honourable  post  of  Governor  of  Palermo.  Bnt 
the  Pope  not  only  knew,  but  resolved  also  to  exercise  the 
superiority  which  change  of  station  had  bestowed  ;  and 
he  refused  to  bestow  the  Imperial  Crown  till  his  former 
muster  solemnly  engaged  to  undertake  a  Crusade.  Two 
years  elapsed  after  his  accession  before  Frederic  ap- 
peared at  Rome  ;  and  many  obstacles  then  intervened 
to  prevent  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  this  extorted  promise. 
Puglia  demanded  organization,  and  many  of  its  Barons 
were  to  be  restrained  ouly  by  force  of  arms.  Sicily 
wits  yet  more  disturbed  ;  for  the  Saracens,  who  occupied 
the  mountainous  districts  in  the  centre  of  the  Island, 
profited  by  their  strong  position  to  ravage  the  surround- 
ing plains ;  and  were  not  unfrequeiitly  assisted  in 
their  work  of  rapine  by  roving  bands  of  their  Country- 
men from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Africa.  To  remedy 
this  crying  evil  it  was  necessary  first  to  dislodge  the  bri- 
gands from  their  fastnesses,  and  then  to  locate  them 
afresh ;  and  many  thousands  were  allured  by  the  fertiU 
plains  of  the  Cupitanala,  to  colonize  Luccra  and  its 
neighbourhood. t 

Five  years  had  thus  passed  and  Palestine  was  still 
neglected,  while  every  moment  diminished  the  waning 
power  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  But  the  policy  of 
Honorius  discovered  means  of  stimulating  the  tardy  and 
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•  Neverl  betas  the  Spirit  of  thit  Pope,  which  appeared  to  tb« 
Holy  Virgin  Lulgarde,  informed  her  that  it  had  merited  etena)  dan- 
nation  for  three  aim ;  but  thai,  through  the  ioterceacum  of  the 
Virgin,  to  whom,  while  living.  Innocent  had  dedicated  a  Monas- 
tery, those  eternal  paina  had  been  commuted  lot  the  aufieringa  of 
Purgatory  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Lutgarde  rt  \  t'-.  led  the 
nature  of  thcae  three  aim  lo  her  Biographer  Thomai  Cantipra- 
tenata,  who,  out  of  respect  to  the  great  Pontiff,  forbear*  to  repeat 
them.  Vila  LtloarUar,  ii.  7 .  op.  Surium,  fit*  Sanelnrmrm,  iii.  tiie 
1 6  Jan.  M.  de  Siainundi,  from  whom  we  derive  thai  legend,  wh.ch 
he  hat  related  with  great  happinan,  conclude!  it  by  adding.  Ce 
Iretrur  Irouvrra  peul-tire  pita  de  (rail  enmtt.  Jill  hmoetnl ; 
fire  apprli  d  rendrt  cample  devout  la  Muttttf  dntnt.  Hut.  i 
U.  ii.  347. 

f  The  reasons  given  for  (hit  transportation  by  G.  Villaai  are  per 
fttere  pttt  at  licwd  dell*  Jtula.  da1  Sorvcim  delta  Rarberia,  et  oneane 
per  leaere  im  pa  urn  per  Inra  i  m  tukdili  del  Regno  di  Piglio.  The- 
>itc  ch«»en  in  dracribed  at  follow*:  Una  antic*  Ctlli  <lurrta,  r\e 
anliramente  fa  in  frga  en'  Romani,  el  fu  ditfatta  ptr  It  Sanntli, 
nx  per  qutUi  di  Benevente,  la  quale  atf  htra  «  c/lmmnra  iMcrra  <■/ 
*S3>  «•  cAinBia  AVera,  et  faraiipti  di  x.r  mi/a  Saracrni  da  arm',  rt 
I**"".. C^ n/ceeromtlto/orlt.  Lb.  vL  f.  M.^-JMuiatori  Ser.pt. 
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reluctant  Emperor.  Frederic  was  a  widower;*  and  the 
Pope  engaged  for  him  the  hand  of  Jolanta,  whose  por- 
tion in  right  of  her  Father.  John  of  Brienne,  wbs  no 
lean  than  the  nominal  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.!  Little 
honour  could  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  thia 
ahadowy  title,  unless  its  rerstahlishmenl  were  attempted  ; 
and  Frederic  accordingly,  during  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed his  nuptials,  appointed  a  general  rendezvous  for 
the  Crusaders  at  Brindisi.  and  at  length  embarked  in 
person.  But  a  Summer  passed  in  the  bunting  and  un- 
wholesome climate  of  Southern  Italy  had  spread  disease 
among  the  troops  ;  so  rapid  and  so  fatal  was  the  con- 
tagion, that  to  proceed  appeared  hopeless;  and  after 
severe  loss  among  his  followers  in  a  voyage  of  only  three 
days'  continuance,  the  Emperor  relumed  to  land. 
Some  doubt  may  reasonably  exist  whether,  after  all,  he 
had  been  sincere  in  this  demonstration;  and  whether  he 
did  not  still  intend  to  evade  a  promise  which  from  the 
first  he  had  repented.! 

That  Gregory  IX.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Papacy 
by  the  death  of  Honorius,  esteemed  the  excuse  no  other 
than  a  subterfuge,  is  clear  from  the  heavy  penalty  of 
Excommunication  with  which  he  immediately  visited  the 
Emperor.  Shamed  or  alarmed  by  this  censure,  Fre- 
deric, in  the  following  year,  really  sailed  for  Palestine. 
But  his  departure,  without  having  sought  previous  ab- 
solution, was  esteemed  by  Gregory  an  increase  of  sin  : 
he  occupied  Puglia  with  troops  ;§  he  pursued  the  Em- 
peror even  to  the  Holy  Land  by  fresh  Excommunication 
through  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  crippled  his 
power  by  forbidding  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitallers from  serving  under  his  command  ;  and  he  even 
despatched  Envoys  to  the  Sultan  to  warn  him  against 
negotiation.  When,  in  spite  of  all  these  unexpected 
obstacles,  Frederic  had  concluded  a  most  honourable 
Treaty  with  that  Prince,  by  which  the  Christians  were 
allowed  free  access  In  Jerusalem,  and  himself  celebrated 
his  Coronation  within  its  walls, |  so  inveterate  was  the 

*  By  bit  fir»t  wife,  Constance  of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried at  fuurtecn  yean  of  age,  Frederic  liad  issue  Ilcnry,  crowned 
King  of  the  Romans  in  122*2. 

f  Jolanta  was  daughter  of  John,  Count  of  Brienne,  by  Marui, 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Conrad.  Marquis  of 
Moutferrat.  Upon  Isabella,  although  the  was  the  youngest  child 
of  Amaury,  King  of  Jerusalem,  that  empty  title  had  devolved  in 
cousruiiencc  of  the  failure  of  the  elder  branches ;  anil  the  marriaga 
of  Frederic  with  Jolanta  affords  the  present  Royal  House  of  Naples 
one  or  their  claims  to  the  same  title,  which  they  still  preserve,  and 
which  the  lapse  of  six  Centuries  has  not  increased  in  value.  See 
Italian-.,  Middle  Art.  i.  2fU.  4to.  The  title  of  Jolanta  (lole)  is 
very  clearly  traced  by  G  immune,  xvi.  2. 

J  The  representation  given  by  Matthew  Paris  certainly  war- 
rants this  suspicion.  The  Kmperor,  he  says,  embarked  cum  parvo 
camilala;  ted  poitquam  per  Induum  ad  Irrram  promiuiamt  In- 
ter* vidertlur,  rfixi/  ir  Mubili  infirmitate  prttrrptum,  itaquod  n-ni 
inlemprnem  $imu/  el  arm  nrrupln.nem  nan  peluil  mortii  diteri- 
mine  dmliui  tutlineie,  unde  rrtortii  veiit  ad  portion  am  mare  rn- 
greuui  fuerat  po<l  Irrt  din  apptteml.  p.  339.  Here  is  no  more  than 
an  appearance  of  sailing,  and  the  excuse  fur  giving  up  the  voyage  is 
a  liUle  seasickness. 

$  The  soldiers  employed  in  this  Crusade,  as  it  was  called,  were 
named  Chiavetignali,  Giannone,  xvi.  6. 

||  In  a  Letter  cited  by  Struvius,  the  Kmperor  writes  from  Jeru- 
talem  with  very  just  exultation.  Scialti  quad  die  SalinlU,  jrti 
hjju\:r  mrrtit  Matin,  prtrdtttam  cirila/eot  tanelam  Jerusalem  i«- 
iravimut  cum  iagenti  gaudia  erercttua  Ckritliani ;  in  qad  trputcrum 
Dei  rivenln  rerereater  niiMentnm,  lanquam  Calkalieui  Imprrator  ; 
ae  lequenle  die  DnmimeA,  xriii  ejutdem  mentu,  caranatn  ibi  partari- 
mats,  ad  honortm  et  glariam  Surnini  /trail.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  his  great  and  rapid  merest  under  to  many  disadvantages.  The 
heads  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  are  given  by  Hayn.ildns, 
<srfoni..l22«,  |  IS.  ' 
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enmity  of  the  Pontiff,  that  he  denounced  the  signature  of  Germany 
a  Peace  thus  advantageous,  as  an  execrable  crime  which  »°J  I,IUT- 
excited  horror  and  astonishment* 

But  the  return  of  the  Emperor  changed  the  face  of 
affuirs  in  Italy.    He  recovered  all  the  towns  which  the 
Papal  troops  had  occupied  in  Puglia  ;  and  with  the 
swurd  in  his  hand  and  a  petition  for  absolution  on  his 
lips,  he  compelled  Gregory  to  release  him  from  Excom- 
munication.    In  the  Treaty  negotiated  with  the  Pope  h«  returns 
was  included  also  a  Confederacy,  then  first  recognised,  to  Italy, 
and  long  afterwards  most  harassing  to  Frederic.    The     a.  d. 
Lombard  Ci  lies  a  few  years  back  had  embodied  themselves     1 229. 
in  a  Second  League.t  of  which,  as  before,  Milan  was  the  and  eon- 
Chief;  the  Pope  assumed  its  protection;  and  as  the  SjJJJ 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Monza  had  tQe  i»onC| 
greatly  irritated  Frederic  against  the  Milanese,  (ire-  „,„■  the 
gory  ensured  their  safety,  which  was  essential  to  his  own,  Second 
by  making  them  parties  in  this  negotiation.  £otu^*r'" 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Pope's  e*BU|), 
reconciliation  was  hollow,  and  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  sedition  which  ere  long  assailed  Frede- 
ric's power  in  Germany,  and  called  up  an  unnatural 
enemy  from  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.    His  son  Rebellion 
Henry,  deluded  by  promises  of  support  from  Milan,  and  punish- 
actively  excited  rebellion  on  the  Hhine,  and  engaged  mvat  of  his 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  his  behalf.    But  the  rapid  ,on  lUnrT- 
movements  of  the  Emperor,  who  hastened  from  Italy  mom* 
on  the  first  alarm,  anticipated  this  treachery ;  the  guilty 
Prince  besought  mercy  at  his  Father's  lieet,  and  ex- 
piated his  crime  by  degradation  from  his  title  of  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  imprisonment  for  lire  in  Sicily. J 
The  Lombards  merited  severer  punishment ;  and  the 
Emperor  was  urgently  instignted  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  their  League,  by  one  who  indulged  the  hope  of 
private  aggrandizement  in  the  renewal  of  War.    The  Kcccllino 
Family  of  Komano  had  long  headed  the  Ghibelin  fac-  Romano 
tion  in  the  Trevisan  March  ;  and  of  the  two  Brothers,  excite*  the 
Alberic  and  Eccellino,  who  now  shared  the  Fiefs  of 
that  powerful  House,  the  latter,  eminent  by  his  talents,  L^ssr-lsf 
his  courage,  his  subtilly,  and  his  recklessness  of  crime, 
was  earnestly  waiting  an  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  an   independent  Sovereignty ;  and  regarded  with 
especial  avidity  the  Lordship  which  his  ancient  rival,  the 
Marquis  d'Este,  had  established  at  Fermra. 

Verona  and  Vicenza  were  soon  mastered  by  the  force 

•  Raynaldus,  adann.  1229,  §  24.  Letter  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Duke  of  Austria. 

f  The  Cine*  which  signed  this  League  were  Milan,  Bologna, 
Placenta,  Verona,  Brescia,  Faema,  Mantua,  Vercelli,  Lmli,  Ber- 
gamo. Turin,  Alessandria,  Vicenxa,  Padua,  and  Trwiio  I  Cremona, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  R  egg  to  remained  devotedly  Ghil  elin.  A 
very  lucid  arrangement  of  the  complicated  petty  Slatrs  inln  which 
Northern  Italy  was  dividrd  at  this  period,  h  given  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
Middle  Aget,  i.  26S.  4to. 

I  Bocaccio,  in  his  Tract  De'  Cati  degli  Huvmini  I'lutlt;  gives  A 
romantic  account  of  the  death  of  Henry.  After  he  had  Wen  long 
imprisoned,  his  Father,  touched  wilh  compassion,  tent  for  him  with 
the  iutention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty.  Henry,  who  anticipated 
some  severer  punishment,  found  an  opportuuily  of  eluding  tho 
watchfulness  of  his  ewort  as  he  was  passing  a  river,  leaped  his 
horse  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  by  which  it  was  crossed,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  water  beneath.  The  more  general  belief 
assigns  him  a  natural  death  in  the  year  1242.  Kraut:,  who 
pursues  the  memory  of  Frederic  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
would  have  rendered  him.  if  he  had  been  contemporary,  an  oracle 
among  the  Guilts,  implies  that  Henry  was  put  to  death  by  his 
Father**  order.  The  charge  is  qualified  by  on  ul  fenml ;  the  effect 
of  which,  however,  ia  greatly  diminished  by  the  concluding  rrmark, 
Crurnlum  Impenum  quod  tuu  ritcrnAai  nan  pantret.  Saxvnut, 
viu.  6. 
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Padua,  a  more  important  conquest,  wu  won  during;  his 
absence  by  Eccellino.  When  the  Emperor  reentered 
Italy,  his  force  was  strengthened  by  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand Saracens  drawn  from  his  new  Colony  in  Puglhv. 
Penetrating  along  the  banks  of  the  Oglio  to  Corte- 
Nunva,  he  surprised  and  totally  overthrew  the  Mi- 
lanese with  the  loss  of  their  Carroccio;  and  the  first 
check  in  his  victorious  pm^ress  wns  received  under 
the  walls  of  Brescia.  That  City,  often  afterward* 
similarly  distinguished  in  Italian  History,  endured  a 
siege  of  sixty-eight  days,  during  which  the  assailants 
maintained  themelves  with  unbroken  perseverance,  and 
in  the  end  compelled  the  Emperor  to  burn  his  artillery 
and  withdraw  to  Cremona.  New  enemies,  meantime, 
had  arisen.  An  ill-judged  and  cruel  act,  the  execution 
of  a  Son  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Podesta  of  Milan,  was  not  forgiven  by  that  Republic; 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Genoa,  allied  itself  to  the 
Lombards.  When  Gregory  also,  in  full  Consistory, 
pronounced  n  Sentence  of  Excommunication  against  the 
Emperor.  Frederic,  well  aware  of  the  detection  from  his 
cause  which  was  likely  to  result  from  this  manifestation 
of  Papal  displeasure,  determined  to  march  at  once  on 
Rooie.  Gregory,  as  he  approached,  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  conciliate  his  powerful  enemy,  prepared  for 
war  with  redoubled  energy ;  he  roused  the  passions  and 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  populace  of  the  Capital 
and  its  neighbourhood  by  repeated  processions,  in  which 
the  most  venerated  relics  were  borne  through  the  streets, 
and  the  spectators  were  besought  to  arm  for  their  pro- 
tection ;  and  he  summoned  a  General  Council  to  meet 
at  the  Laterau  during  the  following  Easter.  To  his  first 
call,  and  to  the  Crusade  which  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  preached  by  his  instructions  against  Fre- 
deric, the  people  replied  enthusiastically ;  and  so  nu- 
merous was  the  army  which  marshalled  itself  in  defence 
of  the  Eternal  City,  that  the  Emperor,  without  attempting 
its  investment,  passed  on  into  Puglia.  Bitterly  resenting 
the  arts  which  had  been  employed  to  convert  into  a  War 
of  Religion  that  which  ought  more  justly  to  have  been 
considered  a  private  feud,  he  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword 
every  prisoner  upon  whom  he  found  the  badge  of  the 
Cross,  thus  desecrated  from  its  legitimate  purpose.* 
The  French  The  invitation  to  a  Council  was  promptly  met  by  the 
Clwjty  pro-  Clergy  of  France ;  and  the  Emperor  perceived  that  if  he 
allowed  it  to  assemble,  his  Excommunicaliou  would  be 
confirmed,  and  his  adherents  would  gradually  drop 
away.  He  addressed  letters,  therefore,  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean Princes  urging  them  to  oppose  the  gathering  of 
this  Council,  which  was  not  convened  for  the  promotion 
of  Ecclesiastical  Peace,  but  rather  to  excite  a  cruel  war 
against  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Christendom.  In  order  to 
intercept  the  French  Clergy  in  their  progress  to  Rome, 
he  adopted  yet  more  active  measures.  All  approach  by 
land  being  blockaded,  fur  Frederic  had  six  armies  in 
the  field.t  the  Genoese  undertook  to  convey  the  Depu- 
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*  Both  Giannone  an 
gnat  crueltie*  upon  hit  prisoner*,  but'  they  do  not  cite  authorities 
The  fumiiT  «sy*.  Qnanh  de'  Crontijnnli  faema  pngmnrri,  tan  ft 
fatera  Zero,  o  ftadert  m  nn*ttro  parlt  ht  Into,  o  mm  frm  mfotulc 
tifnmt  in/nmtr  njm  Owe.  xvii.  i.  The  tatter  nrcnam  the  Kinprror 
of  dismissing  hie  captive*  after  varum*  mutilation*,  and  lultN, 
(Sir ft ci i  cnrojMn  in  Crucu  formam  rulnrmvtt  prr  pnmnm  cutrm 
urfnt  nd  rramum,  qudmdam  per  *  erani.  i.  461, 

t  Hoi.nl  .nun  ttjc  txtmtut,  maynot,  »,nul(M>t  el  fnrmitlntnlri. 
Molt.  Paris,  156. 
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ties  to  the  Council,  from  their  rendezvous  at  Nice  to 
the  mouth  'of  the  Tiber.  Seven  and  twenty  galleys 
freighted  with  this  holy  burden  were  already  on  their 
passage  between  the  Isles  of  Meloria  and  Guglio,  when 
they  were  encountered  by  a  confederate  fleet  of  Pisuns 
and  Sicilians.  Never  wns  victory  more  complete  than 
that  attained  by  the  Ghibelins ;  nineteen  of  the  hostile 
galleys  were  raptured,  three  were  sunk  ;  the  booty  in 
money  was  so  enormous  that  the  allied  sailors  are  re- 
ported to  have  divided  their  spoil,  not  by  the 
operation  of  counting,  but  by  measuring  it 

;  and  the  two  Cardinals  and  the  many  Pre- 
eho  were  found  among  the  four  thousand  pri- 
soners who  bad  been  taken,  were  confined  in  the  Chapter 
Home  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  fettered,  in  mock 
respect,  with  silver  chains.*  The  ultimate  fruits  of  his 
victory  were  far  greater  than  the  conqueror  had  ventured 
to  anticipate.  Overwhelmed  with  chagrin  and  mortifica- 
tion, Gregory  died  within  a  lew  mouths  after  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  hopes  which  he  had  entertained 
the  Council,  no  longer  to  be 

The  Pontificate  of  Celestin  IV., 
cesser,  endured  but  eighteen  days ;  and  so  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  so  distracted  in  opinion,  was  the  Conclave 
nrter  his  death,  that  an  interregnum  of  twenty  months 
ensued.    Its  choice  at  length  rested  upon  SimbalJo  <i\  Ir.nixet 
Fresco,  a  noble  Genoese,  who  assumed  the  title  of  In-  in- 
nocent IV.    When  Frederic  was  congratulated  on  the    *•  *• 
elevation  of  an  Ecclesiastic  with  whom  he  had  always  MIX 
lived  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  whose  House  bad  in- 
variably espoused  the  Ghibetin  principles,  he  evinced  no 
small  knowledge  of  mankind  in  his  reply  :  "  1  am 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  congratulated,  for  I  have 
lost  a  zealous  friend  in  the  Cardinal,  and  I  shall  find  a 
virulent  enemy  in  the  Pope.'t  If  the  speech  be  genuine, 
greater  foresight  has  seldom  been  evinced.    No  efforts  Tn-bn: 
were  wanting  on  Frederic's  part  to  conciliate  the  new  H"'"*"-. 
Pontiff ;  the  noblest  officers  of  his  Court  were  despatched  naSXlX:" 
to  compliment  him  on  his  accession,  to  offer  entire  sub- 
mission, and  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  niece  of  his  Holiness 
for  Conrad  the  Emperor's  son  and  presumptive  heir. 
As  a  preliminary,  however,  the  Pope  demanded  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  and  the  cession  of  all  conquests; 
a  proposition  which  was  met  by  another  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Lombard  Cities,  and  the  recall  of  the 
Legale  who  was  preaching  a  Crusade.    On  neither  side 

•  We  h.iTe  tare  followed  Sixmimdi  and  his  nurneroin  authorities, 
(flefi.  ttml  iii.  48.)  Giannone,  however,  swigus  a  far  heavier  hie 
to  the  distinguished  prisoners.  He  state*  the  number  of  c.»|inin-d 
■alley*  to  bare  beea  twenty-two,  containing  three  Legato,  uw 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  many  English  and  French  Bishops  besides 
inferior  Clergy,  anil  us  grotto  nttmrra  tf  .-imlmtnaiiori.  Sume  of 
these,  he  says,  were  massacred  on  the  spot ;  some  were  distributed  ia 
various  prisons,  in  which  those  who  were  not  released  at  the  isuaaacs 
of  their  respective  Sovereign!  died  wretchedly  by  starvation.  Stru- 
vhra  also  write*,  although  more  bristly,  much  to  the  tame  purpose, 
i.  465. 

f  PeniiJi  ftontcM  ami  mm  quia  mttl/nt  Papa  potto!  esse  Gtkrliima. 
Golramus  Flamma,  Manip.  Fhr.  c.  276.  op.  Blunt.  si  680.  £j 
optima  nmien  Cariliim/e  *  infritiuimum  hvoltm  Poiotifirem  knit. 
tmrum.  Rayualdus,  aJ  ana.  12U,  4  12.  Giannone,  when  «pr*]ua« 
of  the  change  which  Houoriui  III.  on  his  accession  had  dw.a 
towards  Frederic,  hai  the  following  remarks  which  arc  very  much 
to  »ur  purpose,  F£  oitcrvaztemr  aV  piu  dtligmtt  utrettHfatart  <W 
tatiamt  e  ilelle  azioni  umanj,  appoggtata  topra  tntickt  r  wvirrm 
etrtnpi,  eAc  i  P**Mliflfi  uwygiari  nrmtci  cAe  Art*ae  nrw/i  ■  Prtmcipit 
r*no  Mali  anrffi  ckc  in  ttntpo  drt%t  lor  pnvain  fttrluma  /urnmn  Jt  m*r 
Jamigltari  t  thmetliri.  litnorrnzia  ik'.etmrmio  CttrUtmtfe /£  yrmmnT 
arnica  iA  Feilrrieu,  nrrynrf/i  qnamk  inlett/a  ma  r/e£l»neara  itfiwii, 
e  pmtdt  qwonio  tKcaJJc  a  tmt  at  malt.   ari.  ad  itu 
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did  there  appear  willingness  to  comply,  and  Frederic 

again  took  the  field. 

Still  the  negotiation*  were  not  entirely  broken  off.  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  they  appeared  ripe 
for  amicable  conclusion.  Whether  Innocent  had  been 
no  more  than  temporizing,  or  whether  he  was  apprized 
of  gome  treacherous  design,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
determine  ;  but  at  the  moment  in  which  the  Em|*ror 
expected  to  receive  his  signature  to  the  pending  Treaty, 
he  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Pope  had  taken 
horse  by  night,  and  had  ridden  to  Civita  Vecchia  with 
the  utmost  speed,  wholly  unattended  and  in  a  military 
disguise.*  He  there  found  a  well-armed  fleet  from 
Genoa  wuiting  for  his  arrival,  and  embarking  for  that 
City  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  and  proceeded  over 
land  to  Lyon,  where  he  fixed  his  Court  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  On  the  first  receipt  of 
this  astounding  intelligence  the  Emperor  publislied 
abroad  that  the  Pontiff's  flight  had  been  occaaioned  by 
guilty  terror.  ■  Certain  Monks."  said  Frederic,  "  have 
conspired  to  poison  me,  and  all  the  evidence  which  I 
have  received  fixes  the  origin  of  the  plot  upon  the  Pope." 
From  events  which  followed  it  is  possible  that  his  sus- 
picion might  be  true ;  it  is  very  probable,  also,  that,  im- 
pressed with  this  belief,  he  had  determined  to  seise  the 
person  of  Innocent  who  saved  himself  by  timely 
escape.t 

No  sooner  had  the  Pope  established  himself  in  Lyon 
than  he  renewed  the  Excommunication  of  his  prede- 
cessor against  Frederic ;  and  summoned  a  General 
Council  to  take  into  consideration  two  especial  objects  : 
the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Tartars,  and  the 
delinquency  of  the  Emperor.  Four  hundred  Bishops 
obeyed  the  citation ;  and  in  exposing  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  the  Pop*  chiefly  referred  to  Frederic  as  their 
source,  taxing  him  with  perjury,  heresy, and  blasphemy; 
with  imprisoning,  plundering,  and  murdering  Eccle- 
siastics; with  disregard  to  the  admonitions  of  the  Holy 
See;  with  paying  equal  veneration  to  the  names  of 
Mohammed  and  of  Christ;  with  having  shown  unbe- 
coming friendliness  to  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  while  in 
Palestine ;  and  of  having  polluted  himself  by  the  im- 
pure love  of  Saracen  Women  in  his  own  dominions. 
In  the  second  Session,  these  accusations  were  renewed, 
and  Frederic  was  cited  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
Council.  When  the  Deputies  met  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  Innocent  solemnly  pronounced  that  God  had 
rejected  the  Emperor ;  that  he  was  deposed  from  his 
throne;  that  all  who  should  dare  to  afford  him  favour 
or  succour  were  excommunicated  ;  and  that  his  subjects, 
freed  from  their  allegiance,  were  authorized  forthwith  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election.  "  What  means  this  rash 
presumption?"  exclaimed  Frederic  when  he  learned  the 
arrogant  sentence.  "  Is  it  for  a  Synod  of  Priests  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  Crown?"  Then  sending  for  the  casket 
which  held  his  Regalia,  he  unlocked  it,  and  placing  a 
diadem  upon  his  blows,  "  Not  yet,"  lie  contiuued. 


•  Dmnmiu  igitwr  Papa  mm  medittritrr  uttomlut.  H 
Hnmu  vmittnm  prm*/frrm,  m  h*rA  pnm\  nmm,  rrUrtu  Pnptilibui  or- 
mammtu,  vctrrrm  in  tuit  »«nebahtum  (a  word  which  we  do  not  find 
explained  either  in  the  Glossary  to  Mutt.  Paris,  or  in  Du  Cange,) 
ft  Irvtttr  (trmotui  rntntm  a%rrn*iit  vrlQCtmmmn  ;  rnamn  iron  vatmA  rt 
rix  ewfciWarnf  crrfffnu  c/am  #wfru#o»?  Hf<*t{mt,n«n  rrjutwi  prptmt 
lalmh„t:  1/aownimmtr prtmam,  trtgmfa  tfuahKyrmtlm rm p*-rf  nutjrn/, 
nrmine  comwtmtir  eW  ipttrm  i*wai  potmtr.    Matt.  Paris,  637. 

t  Innocent  propagated  a  report  to  that  elect.  Stgmjfrmtmm  fml 
IJowiio  Pammr,  ut  itUm  portea  aen-reaw/,  ymtd  fmwa/t  miMn  Tmci 
mm  IB  mi(Wt  'p*l  Mote  ml  if  mm  npprehtndtrtnt.    id.  lU. 


"  have  I  lost  my  Crown :  nor  shall  it  be  torn  from  me 
by  any  Pope  or  Council  without  a  bloody  struggle ! 
T.*i is  new  outrage  is  indeed  a  benefit,  for  it  has  freed  me 
from  all  former  bonds  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  toe 
ungrateful  Pontiff"* 

The  sentence  of  deposition  was  followed  up  by  the 
open  excitement  of  a  revolt  in  Sicily,  whither  LegateA 
were  des|>atchcd  to  preach  the  duty  of  insurrection 
against  Ibis  "  second  Nero."  It  seems,  also,  that  the 
vengeance  of  Innocent  directed  itself  not  less  against 
Frederic's  person  than  his  power.  A  Plot  for  his 
assassination  was  discovered  in  which  many  of  the  chief 
Sicilian  Nobles  participated ;  and  each  culprit  who  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  affirmed  that  he  had  received  en- 
couragement from  the  Pope.f  Thai  which  most  pro- 
foundly afflicted  Frederic  was  his  knowledge  that  many 
whom  he  esteemed  familiar  friends  were  included 
among  the  conspirators.  A  similar  spirit  of  rebellion 
was  inflamed  in  Germany  also,  where  Henry,  Land- 
grave, of  Thuringia,  having  assumed  the  Imperial  Utkt, 
found  powerful  support,  and  overthrew  the  force  with 
which  Conrad,  King  of  the  Romans,  was  despatched  for 
his  suppression.  Although,  in  a  subsequent  engage- 
ment, the  Pretender  was  defeated  upon  the  very  eve  of 
his  Coronation,  and  died  not  long  alierwards  a  victim 
to  chagrin.j  so  deeply  was  Frederic  impressed  by  the 
numberless  perils  with  which  he  had  been  beset  since  the 
commencement  of  this  last  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See, 
that  he  was  now  willing  to  purchase  reconciliation  at 
almost  any  price  which  might  be  demanded.  He  offered 
(o  accompany  Louis  IX.  in  ihe  armament  which  he 
was  equipping  for  Palestine ;  and,  with  a  promise  of 
never  again  reluming  lo  Europe,  to  devote  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  lite  to  service  against  the  Infidels. 
He  agreed  to  the  separation  of  the  German  from  the 
Sicilian  Crown  in  a  partition  of  his  dominions  between 
his  sons,  stipulating  only  that  Conrad  should  inherit 
the  former. §  I  nnocent  demanded  yet  one  humiliation 
more,  and  insisted  that  the  Imperial  Penitent  should 
personally  appear  at  his  Court.  Even  lo  ibis  last  con- 
tumely the  Emperor  professed  willingness  to  submit,  and 
he  had  already  arrived  at  Turin  on  his  route  to  Lyon, 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  slender  in  proportion  lo  his 
high  diguity,  when  he  leurned  that  the  ceaseless  enmity 
of  the  Pope,  during  this  seeming  approach  to  friendship, 
had  stimulated  the  Guclfs  in  Parma  to  revolt,  and  had 
wrested  that  important  City  from  his  sway.  Slung  to 
fury]  by  this  insufferable  perfidy,  he  renounced  all  fur- 
ther negotiation  with  Innocent;  and  rapidly  assembling 
a  numerous  army,  to  whose  ranks  the  Saracen  archers 
and  the  retainers  of  Ecccllino  largely  contributed,  he 
invested  the  rebellious  City. 

In  his  first  parox)sm  of  anger,  Frederic  had  recourse 
to  odious  cruellies  in  the  hope  of  striking  terror.  More 
than  a  thousand  Parmesans  languished  in  his  prisons  ; 
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•  Matt.  Pads,  679.    Raynaldut,  aw  own.  1245,  }  58. 
f  Letter  {rum  Frederic  lu  Henry  111.  of  England.    Id  712. 
I  Id.  716.    Authorities  diiler  at  to  lha  BAttM  of  Henry's  death, 
some  aasigu  dysentery,  sumo  a  wound  by  nn  arrow  recti*  cd  brforv 

LUm. 

4  The  aeeond  ion  here  mentioned  wai  aaother  Henry,  the  i'Wto 

of  Frederick  third  roarnagr  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  of 
England,  a  Pnnce»»  of  whou:  beauty,  virtues,  and  accoa>push- 
menla,  Matthew  F*n»  repeatedly  apeaka  with  unbounded  cowmen- 
datioa. 

||  Qmo  mnU»  idrm  Frtdrriau  pro  fmrart  tix  It  orj»>iu  Mm 
accrmiilur  tii  rfhemrntir.    MaU.  Paris,  734. 
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and  four  of  these  unhappy  captives,  two  of  them  soldiers, 
two  civilians,  were  led  out  to  a  spot  removed  two  bow- 
shots from  the  walls  and  beheaded  in  view  of  the  citi- 
zens who  thronged  the  ramparts ;  proclamation  being 
at  the  same  time  made  that  a  similar  bloody  spectacle 
would  be  exhibited  every  day  till  the  garrison  should 
surrender.  On  one  day  more  it  was  indeed  repeated  ; 
and  might  have  been  continued  according  to  the  original 
menace,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Pavian  troops 
who  served  under  the  Imperial  banner.  A  sense  of 
shamo,  or  a  fear  of  mutiny  prevailed  with  Frederic,  and 
he  countermanded  his  sanguinary  order. 

Resolutely  bent  upon  vengeance,  and  yet  having 
made  little  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  Parma, 
Frederic,  as  Winter  approached,  instead  of  distributing 
his  troops  into  cantonments,  resolved  to  fix  them  in  the 
very  lines  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  About 
four  bowshots  Westward  from  the  great  City  which  he 
was  besieging,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  equalling 
it  in  dimensions*  and  strongly  fortified  ;  its  houses  were 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villages  which  he  had  destroyed :  he  turned  into  the 
fosses  by  which  it  was  surrounded  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  Navilio  which  hitherto  had  fed  the  cisterns  of 
Parma ;  and  he  mode  a  vow  that  when  he  had  captured 
that  City  and  razed  every  stone  in  it  to  the  ground,  be 
would  transport  its  remaining  inhabitants  to  this  new 
creation,  which  he  named  Victoria.  So  confident  was 
he  of  success,  that  he  refused  all  offers  of  capitulation 
proposed  by  the  justly  terrified  insurgent*;  and  having 
fully  completed  his  arrangements,  he  contented  himself 
by  a  blockade,  till  the  return  of  Spring  should  permit 
the  renewal  of  active  operations.  Meantime,  he  em- 
ployed his  unoccupied  hours  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  and  of  hawking,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
devoted. f  This  careless  security  inspired  the  Parme- 
sans with  the  hope  of  deliverance  by  a  most  daring  pro- 
ject. While  the  Emperor  one  morning  was  distantly 
engaged  with  his  Falcons,  the  garrison  made  a  sortie ; 
stormed  the  defences  of  Vittoria ;  put  to  the  sword  or 
captured  the  greater  part  of  its  occupants ;  utterly  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  habitation  within  its  circuit ; 
and  retired  laden  with  an  inestimable  booty,  among 
which  were  the  Carroccio  of  the  Cremonesc,  and  the 
jewels  and  Regalia  of  the  Emperor.  Frederic  himself, 
while  returning  from  his  sport,  was  met  by  some  fugi- 
tives from  this  great  overthrow,  and  not  without  diffi- 
culty, after  escaping  a  hot  pursuit,  gained  an  asylum  in 
Cremona. 

Nor  was  this  his  sole  reverse ;  a  new  Pretender  had 
succeeded  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  Germany, 
and  William  Count  of  Holland,  aAer  having  been 
crowned  by  the  discontented  Nobles,  defeated  Conrad, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  with  his  Father  in 
Italy.  The  Pope,  still  obdurate,  declined  all  renewed 
offers  of  submission  ;  and  Frederic,  abandoning  his  at- 
tempts upon  the  Lombard  Cities,  directed  himself  to 
operations  in  Tuscany.  The  Ghibeliu  Cause,  although 
predominant  in  other  Cities  of  that  Republic,  did  not 
establish  itself  in  Florence  till  after  a  severe  struggle  ; 
and  even  when  the  Guelfs,  perceiving  further  opposition 
to  be  hopeless,  evacuated  the  town  by  night  in  one  body, 

*  So  it  is  described  by  Matthew  Parti ;  eivilatem  grandrm  el 
pepu/otam  ul  ipa  Parmer  pnrtjieati  ridfrrlnr.  ftid, 

f  Under  the  head  Fai.ciuwv,  in  our  MuetUunmn  Dirinan,  may 
ba  bond  ionic  account  of  a  Treatise  writUn  by  Frederic  II.  oa  that 


the  Emperor  forbore  from  personal  occupation  of  bis  Gemot 
important  conquest.  He  was  deterred  by  a  superstitious  aodlx;. 
dread.  Astrology  had  been  among  his  favourite  studies,  "■"'v*' 
and  he  had  read  the  stars  under  the  guidance  of  Michael 
Scott,  whom  he  admitted  to  tbe  roost  intimate  fa-    km  \ 
miliarity.    The  Wizard,  it  seems,  had  cautioned  him 
that  if  he  entered  the  walls  of  Florence,  death  would  be  b 
the  consequence ;  and  Frederic,  intimidated  by  the  warn- 
ing,  after  a  short  abode  in  the  neighbourhood,  proceeded 
onward  to  Puglia.*  brnocc^ 
More  than  one  calamity  pursued  him  during  tbe  Fiona.' 
short  remainder  of  his  troubled  days.    On  quiuiug 
Lombardy,  he  devolved  the  care  of  that  district  upon 
one  of  his  natural  sons,  Heinsius,  to  whom  he  had  also 
given  the  Crown  of  Sardinia.    But  the  force  under  that 
young  Prince  was  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
great  charge  ;  and  when  he  encountered  the  Bolognese, 
at  that  lime  the  most  active  among  the  Guelfs.  at  Prior* 
Fossalta,  it  was  to  experience  a  signal   overthrow,  H -.imtm 
the  prelude  of  more  than  two  and  twenty  years  of******" 
hopeless  captivity.    Partly  from  hatred  to  the  lineage, 
partly  from  a  just  apprehension  of  the  distinguished    L  ^ 
talents  and  valour  of  their  prisoner,  the  Senate  of  Bo-  i*|o 
logna  passed  an  express  law  prohibiting  the  future  Ba  cqu 
release  of  Heinsius,  whatever  might  be  the  ransom 'irr. 
tendered  for  his  liberty.    He  was  lodged  honourably, 
and  treated  with  marked   indulgence   in  all  points 
which  excluded   hazard  of  escape ;  and  at  his  de- 
cease, in  1271,  a  pompous  monument  and  a  gilded 
statue  were  erected  in  the  Church  of  S.  Domenico, 
more,  doubtless,  to  perpetuate  the  triumph  of  his  cap- 
tors,  than  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 


But  the  treachery  of  a  familiar  friend  and  most  able 
Minister,  whom  he  had  long  regarded  with  lively  affec- 
tion and  unbounded  confidence.^  was  perhaps  the  se- 
veiest  affliction  which  clouded  the  latter  days  of  Fre- 
deric's reign.  Piero  delle  Vigne,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  personages  of  his  own,  or  indeed  of  anv  times, 
was  born  in  obscurity  at  Capua.  At  the  University  of 
Bologna,  in  which  he  begged  alms  for  subsistence 
during  the  progress  of  his  education,  he  astonished  his 
teachers  by  the  facility  with  which  he  ranged  over  all 
varieties  of  knowledge  ;  ami  when  accident  had  once 
introduced  him  to  Frederic,  hia  elevation  was  rapid  and  * 
permanent.  During  a  long  course  of  years,  the  brilliancy 


of  Piero's  administration  fully  justified  his  Master's 
choice  ;  and  his  profound  Juridical  knowledge,  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  eloquence,  and  the  singular  skill  ia 
diplomatic  composition  evinced  by  his  numerous  Letters 
(the  State  Papers  of  that  Age)  which  are  still  extaot,§ 
prove  how  richly  he  merited  the  high 


Var*. 


•  A»»  voUe  tntrwrt  in  Firmie,  pereht  prr  nut*  predtsitat  <K 
Miehttt  Scvito,  grende  Attrofog*  €  Maga  di  oar'  tempi,  eA  rro  itiiiv 
dttto  chc  atMra  da  m^nrti  dcMlnt  t  ferMiMtoti  ad  mm  /vha  in  r*c«ao, 
poCQ  dapoi  paltv  C Imptrudore  in  Pttglia.  Gianuone,  avii.  4.  The 
prophecy  ran  that  Frederic  wa»  to  die  ta  cntlrv  Fiorenlau  ;  (  Fiora- 
ruM  ;)  and  like  Cambywa  and  our  own  lienrv  IV.  ha  rwferrvl  the 
prediction  affecting  him  to  a  wrong  place,  and  verified  it  ia  tbe  end 
by  dying  at  Fercutino  in  the  Captauala.   Sea  alio  G.  VilUai. 


vL3S 
f  Giaanone,  Aid. 

/o  xrjn  o.>iu\  chf  /rjuii  amba  U  ciuavi 
Oet  cuor  dt  fVaVriya.  Dante, 

And  Mallhrw  Pari*  cxprtxK*  hi iroctf  very  similarly  when  be  ealb 

Piero  delta  Vigne  io*mm  Fiulma  familtarwmui  reatuWiaw,  ei  tm*. 

guUrit  aatetar  iV/iat  rat/M.  764. 
ft  The  beat  Edition  of 

1746,, 
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His  attempt 
to  poison 
the  Kmpe- 
tor. 


he  enjoyed.  On  one  occasion  only  doe*  he  appear  to 
have  been  wanting,  and  his  motive  is  undiscovered. 
At  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  which  Frederic  had  deputed 
him,  he  maintained  an  unbroken  and  mysterious  silence, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Emperor  was  conducted  solely  by 
the  exertions  of  a  colleague.  This  breach  of  duty  may 
have  produced  some  estrangement  on  the  part  of  his 
Sovereign  ;  and  Piero,  mortified  by  the  loss  of  favour, 
nay  have  listened,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  fatal  sugges- 
tions of  the  Papal  emissaries.  But  we  are  without  de- 
tails, and  some  obscurity  attaches  to  the  remainder  of 
this  sad  story.  The  Emperor,  on  his  return  to  Puglia, 
was  attacked  by  never*  illness,  and  Piero  is  said  lo 
have  bribed  the  attendant  Physician  to  mingle  poison 
with  the  medicine  which  he  administered,  and  to  have 
stood  together  with  him  by  the  sick  Prince's  couch. 
Frederic,  seasonably  apprized  of  his  danger,  looked  stead- 
fastly at  Piero  as  he  received  the  cup,  and  observed,  "  I 
do  not  think  you  would  give  me  poison  !"  He  was  an- 
swered with  loud  assurances  of  fidelity;  but  disregarding 
those  protestations,  the  Emperor,  before  he  tasted,  com- 
manded the  Physician  to  drink  half  the  potion.  The 
traitor  raised  the  chalice  to  his  lips,  and  affecting  to 
■tumble  at  the  same  moment,  spilled  the  greater  part  of 
its  contents  upon  the  ground.  Enough,  however,  was 
remaining  to  allow  proof  of  their  deadly  nature  by  expe- 
riment on  some  condemned  malefactors.  The  Physi- 
Hi,  puni»h-  cian  was  immediately  executed  ;  and  Piero,  having  been 
meat,  first  deprived  of  sight,  and  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  of 
•corn  to  the  chief  towns  of  Italy,  was  delivered  for 
capital  punishment  to  his  most  grievous  enemies  the 
and  suicide.  Pisans ;  a  fate  which  be  anticipated  by  dashing  out 
his  brains  against  a  column  to  which  he  had  been 
chained.* 

Once  again  was  a  most  powerful  solicitation,  not 
less  unavailing  than  all  which  had  preceded  it,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Holy  See  in  behalf  of  the  excommuni- 
cated Emperor.  After  the  Winter  which  .Louis  IX.  of 
France  had  passed  in  Cyprus  on  his  route  to  Palestine, 
that  Island,  exhausted  by  the  great  influx  of  population 
brought  by  the  Crusading  armament,  was  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  famine.  But  the  cause  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
general  cause  of  Christendom,  and  Frederic  not  only 
granted  safe-conduct  lo  the  Venetians,  with  whom  he 
was  at  war,  to  transport  convoys  to  the  famishing 

*  Matthew  Paris,  764.    No  rradcr  of  Dante  can  hare  forgotten 
the  touching  speech,  io  part  already  cited,  in  which  Piero  dell* 
Vigne,  when  suffering  like  Polydarna  in  the  JBneid,  addresses  the 
Poet  who  has  plucked  a  branch  from  the  Tree  in  which  his  Spirit 
Ss  confined.    He  there  pleads  entire  innocence,  and  attributes  his 
tall  to  Kovy,  La  Mrrtlrict—dtllt  Corn  ran*.    The  strong  attesta- 
tion* which  Dante  puts  into  his  mouth,  sufficiently  evince  that  Ae 
was  convinced  how  unjuit  had  been  Piero' •  treatment. 
fx  giura,  eAe  giammai  mm  ruppi  ftde, 
Ai  mio  Signer,  eke  /»  ttomor  li  degno  I 
J!  se  <aV  roi  alemn  nrl  mondn  riide, 
Con/orli  la  meaaoria  ana,  ekt  giaet 
Ancor  Art  OS***  cA"  intuitu  It  dirde.  Inf.  xiii. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  location  of  Piero  in  Hell  does  not  in 
any  degree  arise  from  a  suspicion  entertained  by  the  great  Floren- 
tine that  the  common  accusations  against  him  are  true.  He  is 
condemned  solely  00  account  of  suicide,  a  crime  which  transferred 
him  to  the  mttta  srAns,  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  tortured  Plants 
furnish  a  Banquet  for  the  Harpies. 

Piero  dell*  Vigo*  is  little  noticed  by  modern  writers,  with  the 


Germany 

and  Italy. 


St.  Louis 
intercedes 
with  the 
Popw, 


exception  of  Tirabosehi,  who  ha*  given  a  very  detailed  account  of 
'  5.  ft*.  Ed.  llodena,  1774,  4 to.    He  dis- 
credits the  story  of  the  attempt  to  poison  Frederic ;  and  also  the 


him,  vol.  if.  lib.  i.  S  '■> 
jot  UV 

imputation  against  Piero  of  having  written  the  disputed  Blasphemy, 
Dt  tribmi  Impotlor&ut. 
VOL.  XI. 


Death  of 

Frederic  II. 
Dee.  13. 

A.  D. 

1250. 
His  cha- 
racter. 


army,  but  himself  also  furnished  considerable  supplies. 
Louis  was  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  gratitude ;  he 
wrote  earnestly  to  Innocent,  and  he  was  seconded 
with  no  less  ardour  by  his  Queen-Mother  Blanche,  ex- 
pressing his  desire  that  a  Prince  who  had  saved  the 
whole  Christian  army  might  no  longer  be  excluded  from 
the  favour  of  the  Church.  "  But  our  Lord  the  Pope," 
says  Matthew  Paris,  never  backward  in  stigmatizing 
the  pertinacity  of  hatred  which  Innocent  manifested  to 
the  last,  "  spurned  all  these  prayers,  and  every  hour 
became  more  and  more  inveterate  against  the  Em- 
peror."" Death  nlone  was  to  terminate  the  quarrel ; 
and  a  dysentery  removed  Frederic  from  all  further  con- 
tests in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  after  a  few  months  spent  in 
Puglia.t  Perhaps  the  fairest  estimate  of  his  character 
may  be  drawn  from  the  admissions  of  his  opponents ; 
many  of  whom,  while  denouncing  him  as  an  evil  incar- 
nation, on  account  of  his  schism  with  Rome,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  allow  him  more  good  and  great 
qualities  than  form  the  ordinary  portion  of  humanity. 
That  he  was  occasionally  cruel  when  roused  to  anger, 
and  that  he  yielded  with  too  great  facility  to  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  are  charges  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
may  be  fully  substantiated ;  but  we  read  at  the  same 
time  of  lus  rare  talents,  his  general  vigour  of  intellect,  his 
love  of  letters,  his  cultivation  of  Science,  his  sagacity, 
his  generosity,  his  courtesy,  his  prudence,  and  bis  valour. 
That  Prince  who  can  win  testimonies  such  as  these 
from  the  virulence  of  party  animosity,  (and  that  party  a 
party  of  Religion,)  needs  little  defence  from  his  friends, 
and  may  be  content  to  seek  his  epitaph  from  hostile 
pens. 

With  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  the  History  of  Italy  IraLv. 
ceases  for  a  while  to  maintain  the  intimate  connection 
which  it  has  so  long  held  with  that  of  Germany ;  and 
we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  singly  to  the  Annals 
of  the  former  Country,  as  they  treat  the  fortunes  of  the 
deceased  Emperor's  immediate  posterity.    Of  the  two  Distribution 
sons  of  Frederic  born  in  wedlock  who  survived  him,  lfJ^ittK'9 
Conrad  IV.,  the  elder  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  Ger- 
many.   To  the  younger,  Henry,  his  Father  bequeathed 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily;  and  afar  more  stirring  spirit 
than  either  was  found  in  Manfred,  Prince  of  Torento,  a 
bastard  whom  Frederic  appears  to  have  legitimatized, t 

•  Matt.  Paris,  765. 

f  The  rumour  that  he  was  poisoned  or  suffocated  with  a  pillow 
by  his  natural  son  Manfred  is  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Neapo- 
litan Historian  Pandiilphua  Colknutiua.  Minimi  aultm  rrtdtbile 
etl  quod  gmidam  tcribunt,  rumorem  dt  Afanfrtdo  tparntm  finite,  ae 
h  puhino  era  a  time  to  ootlwm  illi  atttletiril  >  id  enim  arc  erra- 
m'milt  est,  nra-ut  ah  to  fm  pottastrl ;  tt  longe  atiter  tcripttte  om  to 
Import  nittbanl  Eectenauut  amloret.  Lib.  it.  p.  181.  a*.  Struvium, 
I.47S. 

Stnirius  also  mentions  a  romantic  tradition  long  believed  in  Ger- 
many, that  Frederic  was  not  really  dead,  but  that  he  slumbered  in  a 
care  in  the  mountain!  of  Kyfhusen,  and  would  awake  and  return  to 
power  in  his  own  good  time.  To  increase  the  marvel  of  this  legend, 
which  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  Hercynia  enritta  of  Bchrcns, 
(cap.  vi.  p.  151.)  it  is  by  no  mean  a  certain  which  of  the  three  Frede- 
rics it  is  who  doses  within  the  mountain.  Not  less  than  four  impos- 
tors, each  asserting  himself  to  be  the  Emperor,  appeared  within  forty 
years  after  his  decease,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  on  the 
scaffold  for  their  ambitious  daring.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1 546, 
another  pretender  arose,  in  the  person  of  a  mad  cobbler,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  claim  among  a  credulous  rabble,  and 
escaped  with  the  milder  punishment  of  ode  from  the  scene  of  bis 
folly. 

f  Frederic  is  btlievsd  to  have  married  the  Marchioness  of  Mont- 
fcrrat,  (by  whom  he  was  Father  of  Manfred,)  oaercome  by  her  piteous 
soliciutions  on  her  death-bed.   Matt.  Paris,  930. 

6» 
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and  to  have  eqaattwd  In  rights  to  his  hair  brother*  in 
case  of  their  death  without  Issue.  Although  scarcely 
eighteen  yeara  of  age,  Manfred,  as  Regent,  administered 
•rnment  of  the  two  Sidliea  with  distinguished 


not  long  before  he  discovered  that  the  Church  Conrad  in  remained 

■as  too  weak  to  hope  for  the  acquisition  of  bia  mother,  a  Prince 

•  ;  and  when  both  Capua  and  Naples  had  ofaubmiaaion  made 

the  arms  of  Conrad.  Innocent,  still  actuated  answer  alroo-t  nnenl 


Innocent 
i  the 
■  to 
Richard, 
Eariof 
Cornwall, 
A.  D. 

1253. 
whode- 


the  Government 

vigour ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Conrad  in  Italy  be 
had  suppressed  a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  had  reduced 
all  the  insurgent  town*  excepting  Capua  and  Naples. 
The  latter  of  those  Cities  bad  indeed  been  formally 
united  to  the  Holy  See  by  a  decree  of  innocent  IV.  at 
the  moment  of  Frederic's  decease  5  when,  hastily  quitting 
Lyon,  he  made  n  triumphal  progreaa  through  Lom- 
bardy  and  fixed  his  Court  for  a  while  at  Perugia,  the 
factious  state  of  Rome  preventing  his  further  advance. 
But  it 

hi  herself  was 
the  Sicilies 

yielded  to  the  arm*  of  Conrad,  Innocent,  still  actuated 
by  insatiate  hostility  to  the  House  of  Suabia,  reaolved, 
at  any  price,  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  neighbour  from 
the  vicinity  of  Rome.    The  Holy  See  might  be  unable 
to  conquer  Naples  for  itself,  but  it  might  assign  that 
Kingdom  as  a  FVf  to  some  hand  sufficiently  powerful 
to  win  it ;  ami  the  double  object  of  overthrowing  an 
',  and  of  introducing  an  obedient  vassal,  might  be 
by  dexterous  negotiation. 
The  first  offer  of  the  Crown,  as  if  it  had  been 
and  hi*  own  to  bestow,  was  made  by  loot 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  ill.  of 
England ;  a  Prince  distinguished  by  personal  valour 
and  by  extraordinary  wealth,  apon  which  latter,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  Innoaenl  chiefly  relied  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  design,    Dtit  Richard,  upou  whom  Fortune 
had  resolved  in  her  sport  to  thrust  more  than  one  vision 
of  a  Crown,  discreetly  perceived  in  this  instance  that  his 
resources  were  inadequate  to  the  enterprise,  and  declined 
The  investi-  *"*  glittering  offer.    When  a  like  tetwler  was  made  to 
tur*  ac  opt-  Henry  III.  himself,  for  his  second  son  Edmund,  that 
♦■J  for  Kit-   ■weak  King  was  flattered  into  acceptance;  and  during 
ten  years  of  idle  pursuit  of  an  object  which  perpetually 
eluded  his  grasp,  by  permitting  the  Holy  See  to  drain  his 
coffers,  he  involved  himself  in  inextriL-able  bankruptcy 
«nd  tn  continued  disputes  with  his  subjects.    But  these 
negotiations  were  Interrupted  fur  a  while  by  the  death  of 
Death  of    both  the  legitimate  sons  of  Frederic.     Henry,  the 
Hear)-,      >onnger,  died  first,  and  the  Papal  agents  endeavoured  to 
Kif  °f    "tlx  upon  his  brother  a  crime  not  less  useless  thau  odious, 
I  d.     by  kaputing  to  him  the  administration  of  poison.'  He 

MM.  

•  QioJ  torn  nt  crrdihiU,  says  Matthew  Pari*  alronidy,  usee  the 
"brothers  loved  each  cither  with  the  sincerest  mutual  afllvtion.  StU 
htrc  Jlmiit  Papa,  ul  aVcr/w,  ul  tie  Rrgr-m  Anglut  contra  laoria  Cam- 
rattum  extHarrt  pmocatum.  8-89,  890.  Thite  ii  little  doubt,  how- 
ever,  that  II«nry  waa  pouoned,  although  certainly  uot  by  Conrud. 
One  of  the  most  remaik.ihW  pervvr>Mtu  which  History  affotd*  has 
been  made  by  Giaiimrae,  of  some  further  words  of  Matthew  Puu 
conuected  with  thi»  subject.  After  statin,;  that  Coiiiid  Hnnon 
ejffeetu  fralrrm  di/rxiurt,  tt  i  ,eum  argument  t  dilrcti-mt  fralmtt 
fraltnduul  i  aud  that  on  his  il'eath  he  observed,  fuod  m  rW 
partem  sm  earporii  rtpulat  ootjjoi,  pntuniaam ;  Matthew  Paris 
COBcludV*  liy  intimating  tho  ]jtofo:iu<l  melaaclloly  which  the  Umh 
Oecaaioned.  Rrx  anient  Cinnf!*4  poMl  m>rtcm  rfic/i  frutrtt  m 
nunt/aam  ul  antra  rt/lum  otttnJil  irrrnun.  Tlii»  pamo^u  h.i>  heen 
eotvertcd  by  the  Neapolitan  Hutorun  to  his  nwu  purj'unc  by  the 
following  wry  swindling  i7ii>rt'preibfiitaliun.  Narrtt  Mnttra  Pur  is 
Che  G»r»W.p  dintr  nun  trtrqi'ri  d'eutr  ra/i  ttalo  iwlorr  Mia 

tuorfr  di  qttrlT  innnrrme  ifnnciulto,  ptA'hi  rla  it/lnra  in  frA  nan  mattri 
aim  Cvrmdi,  it  tuo  mitt,  'cm  irrcno  r  amcan  io  torn,  prima.  *n"u.  2. 
'One  of  M.i1the«r  Pyrin's  e«|..v«Moin  appears  Wruwed  from  Con- 
rad's Letter  annouocuig  lii»  Brother  ii  death  to  Ilwi.ry  III,  pi  clio- 


wns  followed  to  the  grave  in  a  few  months  afterwards 
by  Conrad  himself,  whom  the  same  busy  malice  pro- 
nounced, most  probably  wkh  equal  falsehood,*  to  have 
perished  by  similar  treachery  on  the  part  of ! 

Overjoyed  at  this  mortality  amongst  l 
Innocent  appears  to  have,  renewed  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  Sicilies  for  himself,  and  he  accordingly  suspended 
his  recent  Treaty  with  England.    One  son,  Conrad  in, 
•  child  of  three  years  old,  was  Conrad's  sole  issue ;  and  „j  jyv 
the  rightful  claim  of  this  unhappy  infant  appeared  to  ii»y  I  J, 
have  little  chance  of  establishment,  while  his  Crown  was  lanotnt 
almost  virtually  possessed  on  the  one  hand  by  Manfred,  5*5*"^  • 
on  the  other  was  coveted  by  the  ambition  of  Innocent,  j^^" 
Conrad  in  remained  in  Germany  under  the  tutelage  of 
bia  mother,  a  Princess  or  Bavaria;  sod  to  the  overtures 

openly  avowing  his  designs  of  usurpation. 
The  Two  Sicilies,  he  said,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  Has* 
ceded  to  him  in  fall  possession ;  and  when  the  young  "f''1'^"" 
Prince  sbnold  arrive  at  man's  estate,  his  claims  might  '.^"J^. 
be  examined,  and  it  should 


could  be  accorded  him.t 

Stimulated   by  the  Papal  coussanes,  tne  native  a 
Sicilians,  on  the  death  of  Conrad,  broke  into  open  ressoH  Sioh/. 
against  the  Germans  and  Saracens,    In  this  < 
both  parties  had  recourse  to ! 

in  the  full  powers  of  Regent    His  task  was  difficult ; 
aH  Sicily  was  in  arms  against  him ;  and  the  Pope,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  which  be  was  incompetent  to 
oppose,  already  approached  the  Neapolitan  Provinces. 
Without  hope  from  any  immediate  resistance,  he  deter- 
mined to  temporise,  end  accordingly  took  the  bold  reso- 
hition  of  at  once  treating  with  Innocent  personally.  M^iha- 
With  this  object  he  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the  a 
frontiers,  bent  on  his  knees  in  adoration,;  held  tbe 
bridle  of  his  make  as  he  passed  the  boundary  stream  of 
Oarigiiano,  and  signified  that,  with  a  due  re  sew  alien 
of  his  nephew's  rights,  he  was  most  eager  to  testify  his 
submission  and  reverence  to  the  Holy  See.    How  far 
this  dissimulation  might  ultimately  have  effected  Ms 
purpose  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.    Innocent,  it  is 
said,  treated  him  with  consideration,  and  confirmed  him 
in  some  portion  of  authority.    Bat  it  was  plain  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  the  Pontificate 
was  contemplated  by  his  ambvnon;   and  tbe  Gnetf 
Nobles  who  accompanied  him  ware  little  cateJul  to 


fij/imani  partrm  nttitri  p'tlt.fu  peritui<w  rlijJrmu*. 

barbaroua  oiadiawal  Latin  in  which  that  Letter  a  < 
twaiulc  to  doubt  that  it  was  • 
rmdern,  L  302. 

•  Them  L.  not  aay  satisfactory  evidence  lor  this  i 
charge,  which  ought  never  to  have  bean  advaoced  ualaa*  S  cauU  ba 
■ulntaaliaUfll.  But  uncomeieatioua  a*  is  ftw  fierce  virulence  of 
party  sprit  at  all  tjnvia,  at  no  aeaaon  haa  it  been  atom  *•  than  in  the 
(iueif  and  Qhibelia  contett,  duxiae  whioli  .ictuuiiuiu  uf  l\w  b!arltr»t 
nature  were  affirmed  »od  retorted  without  a  aliadmr  of  proof  on 
either  aide.  It  surely  caa not  he  deemed  eauugli  to  say,  lh.it  Hmir 
bein^  dead,  the  removal  uf  Comad  and  tho  ieebUaaaa  of 


sou'»  oununty,  n'odered  usurpatiou  ea»y  to  ManfraL  That  tWns 
i>  atr^ox  uutive  for  a  crime,  or  itself  singly,  n  by  no  nnaaa  aut&- 
eieat  tektioiuny  to  e>tabii>h  its  coinmiatioa.  Ou  the  uwiqMtian  it- 
self wo  shiul  say  biok  by  and  by. 

f  XieuUis  de  JamnlU,  Uul.  de  Rttm  Ctxn»  FrrtL  JI.  hnp.  „» 
Munu .,  viii.  507. 

I  J' Mr  wgittotfhiomt  adorxtrla,  Oiannone,  xviiL  2. ;  a  chapter  in 
which  he  funpirrlly  expRStas  unboundol  adaiuation  of  the  unn/» 
£t«wii,  the  iN^saai,  and  the  frrandimtru  atiuzie  of  M.uififcl.  x  u*oiaa 
dj  JanmiUa  (Murat.  viii.  512.)  does  not  aay  that  Manfred  did  mora 
thau  hold  the  Pops',  bridle,  acting  as  hia  equarry,  (Krater.) 
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imitate  his  courtesy,  or  to  abstain  from  tokens  of  open 
disrespect  to  Manfred.  It  would  far  cxceeed  our  limits 
if  we  were  to  detail  the  circumstances  of  a  private  feud, 
in  which  Borello  d'Anglone,  an  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Suabia,  was  killed  by  one  of  Manfred's  re- 
tainers; and  the  romantic  incidents  of  the  (light  to 
which  the  Prince  was  afterwards  compelled  in  order  to 
preserve  his  liberty,  perhaps  his  life.  In  his  passage 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  in  which  the  fatal 
quarrel  occurred,  to  Lucera,  the  strong-hold  of  the  Sara- 
cens, where  alone  he  could  promise  himself  safety,  a 
large  tract  of  hostile  country  was  to  be  traversed  ;  and 
sometimes  treading  almost  impassable  by-paths  amid  the 
mountains,  sometimes  desperately  braving  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  town  occupied  by  enemies,  after  countless 
perils  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  at  length  descried  the 
ramparts  of  his  asylum.  He  was  received  with  exulta- 
tion by  the  Saracens ;  the  German  troops  of  the  deceased 
Emperor  flocked  to  his  standard ;  stores  and  treasure 
were  at  his  command  in  this  city  which  had  long  been 
the  chief  military  depot  of  the  Imperalists  in  Italy ;  and 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  with  which 
he  need  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Papal  army.* 

No  sooner  was  Manfred  confident  of  his  strength  than 
he  took  the  field,  and  repulsed  a  superior  force  which  had 
been  despatched  against  him.  Meantime,  death  had 
terminated  at  Naples  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Innocent; 
and  Alexander  IV.,  the  successor  whom  the  Conclave 
elected,  inherited  all  his  predecessor's  lust  for  power, 
without  either  his  energy  or  his  ability.  During  two 
years,  the  War  with  Manfred  lingered  on  in  the  Neapo- 
litan Provinces,  undistinguished  by  any  event  of  interest, 
but  invariably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
troops  of  the  Holy  See  were  employed  in  a  fai  more 
righteous  cause,  and  happily  with  far  greater  success,  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy ;  where  the  Ohibelin  partisan 
Eccellino,  converting  the  general  turbulence  to  his  own 
profit,  had  at  length  established  himself  in  a  dominion 
over  which  he  exercised  a  tyranny  unparalleled  in  the 
blackest  pages  of  the  History  of  Mankind.  From  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  Eccellino  had  de- 
clared himself  an  independent  Sovereign  ;  and  Verona, 
Viccnza,  Padua,  Feltre,  and  Belluno  groaned  under  a 
despotism  in  which  the  sole  tribunal  was  the  scaffold, 
and  the  headsman  was  the  only  lawgiver.  Red  as  are 
the  Annals  of  Italy  with  blood,  defaced  as  they  are  with 
crime,  no  portion  is  more  deeply  incarnadined,  none 
more  foully  polluted,  than  that  which  records  the  four 
and  twenty  years  during  which  Kccellino  swayed  the 
unhappy  Country  between  the  Trentine  Alps  and  the 
Oglio,  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  or  some  of  its  districts 
as  their  peculiar  Lord.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  FV.  was  the  proclamation  of  a 
Crusade  against  this  sanguinary  monster;  and  the  chief 
Powers  of  Northern  Italy  who  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  name  of  God  against  the  enemy  of  man.f  were  the 
Signory  of  Venice,  the  Citizens  of  Mantua,  and  Azto, 
Marquis  d'Este,  between  whose  House  and  that  of 
Romano  a  deadly  feud  had  existed  during  three  gene- 


*  Minim]'*  escape  to  Tjucrra  hi*  furniihed  M  de  SUmondi  with 
a  nuxt  Lrittiattt  and  jntereKtiiur  episode,  :  H'p.  AW.  in.  ch  xvuu) 
which  it  areuM  W  criminal  to  mutilate,  and  arbich  is  tou  loos;  tut 
ontirc  tTwnlatioa  knlo  uur  pagr*. 

f  Ciitul  vac  aoo/e  chott  q'uut  gntrrt  prttkie  an  mom  oV  Dttu 
I  teuumt  del  hommei.  Sumuodi,  Itrp.  It.  m.  187. 


rations.  When  the  confederates  stormed  Padua,  eiirht 
prisons  of  frightful  construction  were  thrown  open. 
Each  of  the  two  larger  contained  three  hundred  csptivea; 
and  a  huge  multitude  of  miserable  wretches  issued  from 
the  remainder,  among  whom  there  was  not  one  of  either 
sex  or  of  any  age  who  did  not  exhibit  some  token  of 
savage  mutilation.  The  Tyrant,  irritated  by  the  loss  of 
his  chief  City,  which  he  ascribed  partly  to  the  disaffec- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  mustered  his  whole  army  at 
Verona.  One-third  of  it.  eleven  thousand  men,  con- 
sisted of  Paduans  ;  and  all  of  these,  excepting  a  small 
remnant,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  were  gradually 
disarmed  by  stratagem,  and  perished  under  the  axe, 
at  the  stake,  or  by  slow  and  secret  torture  in  the  dun- 
geon.* 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  tale  of  horror,  it  may  suffice  to 
state  that,  after  a  contest  of  three  years'  duration,  pro- 
longed by  want  of  military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
by  consummate  ability  on  that  of  Eccellino,  he  waa 
abandoned  by  his  chief  supporters  on  the  discovery  of 
faithlessness  even  to  them.  In  a  final  engagement  at 
the  bridge  of  Caasano,  (a  spot  which,  together  with  all 
others  of  similar  termination,  he  had  ever  superstitiously 
avoided  in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  his  Astrologers,) 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Racked  by  fury 
and  despair,  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and 
expired — almost  as  he  has  been  represented  by  Dante 
still  to  exist  in  his  place  of  retributive  punishment*— 
wallowing  in  blood.  His  brother  Alberic  continued  in 
arms;  and  with  hit  whole  family,  a  wife,  six  sons,  and 
two  daughters,  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  tower  among 
the  Euganean  hills.  After  three  days  total  want  of  food, 
they  surrendered  and  besought  mercy.  But  the  Cru- 
saders had  sworn  that  they  would  extinguish  the  very 
name  of  Romano;  the  prisoners  were  ruthlessly  put  to 
death  ;  and  every  town  which  had  suffered  under  the 
cruelty  of  this  detested  race  possessed  itwif  of  soma 
limb  of  one  of  the  slaughtered  corpse*,  as  a  monument 
of  recovered  freedom. 

The  fall  of  Eccellino  restored  Peace  to  Lombardy ; 
and  in  the  South  also,  the  Papal  Legatee,  after  repealed 
overthrows,  consented  to  taeat  with  Manfred ;  but 
Alexander  disavowed  his  officers ;  and  provoking  new 
hostilities,  without  power  to  withstand  them,  paid  for 
his  rashness  by  total  expulsion  from  the  Neapolitan 
Provinces.  Those  dominions  were  still  administered  in 
the  name  of  Conradin,  till  a  report  of  bis  demise,  scat- 
tered abroad,  as  his  enemies  affirmed,  by  Manfred,  in- 
duced that  Prince  to  assume  the  Kingly  title.  Scarcely 
had  bis  lost)  Coronation  been  solemnized,  when  Envoys 
arrived  from  Bavaria  contradicting  the  him  rumour,  au<l 
summoning  Manfred  to  lay  astde  his  unauthorised 
dignity.  He  received  them  with  distinguished  courtesy, 
and  returned  an  answer  which,  even  if  it  be  considered 
as  invented  but  to  excuse  his  usuipation,  must  still  be 

•  RgUtidimis,  it  ftdit  «  MarrAti  TVrruaae,  k.  7, 8. 
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ad  milled  to  be  pregnant  with  Troth.  The  Kingdom, 
he  said,  as  every  one  well  knew,  had  been  lost  for  Con- 
radin,  and  recovered  by  bis  own  sword,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  two  successive  Popes.  The  lender  age 
of  the  young  Prince,  if  he  should  resume  the  Crown, 
would  sgain  expose  it  to  the  grasp  of  the  Papacy,  and 
consequently  would  bring  dishonour  on  the  House  of 
Suabia.  Me  spoke  also  of  the  national  antipathy  of 
the  Italians  to  a  German  Government,  and  of  their  being 
accustomed  lo  his  own  rule.  And,  in  conclusion,  be 
entreated  Conradin  to  believe  that  it  was  not  from  am- 
bition that  he  coveted  the  sceptre,  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Family  and  his  Country ;  that  he  would 
retain  it  for  life,  and  bequeath  it  to  him  on  his  death- 
bed* 

The  dominion  of  Manfred  was  now  confirmed. t  The 
n  Ghibelins  sought  his  alliance ;  by  his  aid  re- 
established themselves  in  Florence,  long  the  Capital  of 
their  enemies ;  and  appointed  him  Protector  of  the 
Government  which  they  framed.  In  Lombardy,  the 
overthrow  of  Eccellino  had  not  been  effected  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  same  party,  which  continued  fully  to 
balance  the  opposite  interests  of  the  Guelfs.  Alexander 
IV.,  everywhere  defeated,  was  unable  to  renew  hos- 
tilities, and  but  for  his  death  J  the  King  of  the  Sicilies 
might  perhaps  have  closed  his  days  in  peace.  During 
three  months,  the  choice  of  the  Holy  College  remained 
undecided,  and  the  Cardinals,  reduced  to  the  scanty 
number  of  right,  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  within 
their  own  Body,  at  length  elected  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  engaged 
on  a  mission  in  Italy.  Urban  IV.,  as  he  styled  himself, 
was  a  Frenchman,  earnestly  devoted  lo  the  interests  of 
his  Country,  ardent  in  temperament,  and  cherishing  a 
most  lofty  estimate  of  Ecclesiastical  authority.  Against 
Manfred,  accordingly,  he  inherited  more  than  the  vim- 
lent  hatred  of  his  predecessors ;  and  its  activity  was  mani- 
fested immediately  after  his  accession.  An  outrage 
committed  upon  the  Papal  territories,  by  the  Saracens, 
during  the  late  interregnum,  was  made  a  plea  for  the 
denouncement  of  a  Crusade  against  their  offending 
master;  and  great  but  ineffectual  pains  were  taken  to 
break  a  Treaty  of  Marriage  which  James  of  Aragon  was 
negotiating  for  his  son  with  Constants,  the  daughter  of 
Manfred.  The  King  of  Aragon,  however,  was  little 
deterred  from  the  completion  of  an  advantageous  com- 
pact by  learning  that  his  proposed  ally  was  excommu- 
nicated as  a  Tyrant,  a  Heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  which  trans- 


•  The  Am'ijvuiiofi  were  not  dttmiteed  empty-handed  •  but  Con- 
radin  ctmld  acam.jr  utimato  the  toys  wiJi  which  they  were  laden 
ss  atjmvBleot  to  the  Crown  which  Ihey  were  denied.  Then  is  much 
nmvtti  in  Giannime'n  account  OA  Ambateiatori  rieemte  tat  ritpota, 
ektela  Itcenxa  n  parlirone  rictamente  pmrttMi :  t  maadi  ai  Dttea 
4i  Baviera  diet*  comm  txUinim,  «f  ai  pudoh  Otrndmc  molte 
t/tqt.    XIX.  «•*/. 

t  It  is  to  this  senith  or  the  prosperity  of  Manfred  that  the  City 
Mnnfredoaia,  winch  ho  founded,  owes  its  liirth.  It  ttill  retain!  its 
name,  notwithstanding  Ihe  ettirta  of  Chariot  of  Anjou  and  hit  {ac- 
tion to  call  it,  from  the  ancient  Iowa  near  which  it  ii  built,  Noovo 

Sipooto.    Id.  ibid. 

I  Manfred,  according  to  Giannooe,  wis  a  profundi  Pjpo-killcr. 
Ha  broke  the  hrarti  both  of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  tint  a  axe.%Lt.  The 
former  avettda  utlaa  la  mw/fa  dtUa  vilhria  tdtrnuta  da  Alatt- 
fttdi  ic  me  morrue  H  cardejflio,  xviii.  1.  and  Alexander  al*o,  wi 
potemda  tojirntr  di  vmtoggm  i  ettUima  dupiacrri  cAe  per  le  prot- 
periti  di  Afnw/fob  <  tUf  QktbeUmi  rictveva  ntiC  mimo, %inio  final* 
menie  dm  tram  nrdootu,,  jratemtnH  in/ermoui,  td  indi  a  peco  nci 
dt  rUa,    SIX.  NfiA 
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ferred  lo  his  House  an  hereditary  right  to  the  Crown  iuty. 
of  Sicily.  ,  In  a  negotiation  of  greater  importance,  Wv» 
Urban  was  more  successful.    He  prevailed  upon  Henry 
III.  of  England  to  surrender  the  investiture  of  the 
Sicilies,  which  Innocent  IV.  had  proposed,  and  Alex- 
ander IV.  had  absolutely  granted,  to  his  son  Edmund. 
England  had  been  too  greatly  distracted  by  internal 
commotions  to  permit  any  step  for  the  establishment  of 
this  claim,  beyond  the  contribution  of  large  subsidies 
to  the  Papal  coffers ;  and  the  King  willingly  bartered  ^ 
a  shadowy  right  by  which  he  was  hopeless  of  profiting,  taut  u  toe 
for  the  substantial  support  of  Rome  against  his  turbulent  Sicks 
Barons.  *-  »• 

It  was  to  his  own  native  Country  that  Urban  naturally  I263- 
turned  for  a  Prince  who  might  dispossess  Manfred,  and 
indeed  the  state  of  Europe  forbad  him  from  looking  else- 
where.,- England,  us  we  have  seen,  was  impotent;  Ger- 
many was  torn  asunder  by  faction  and  involved  in  Civil 
War,  the  result  of  a  double  election  to  her  Crown ;  and 
in  Spain,  some  of  her  Princes  were  friendly  to  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  of  Sicily,  some  were  too  weak,  some  too 
remote  for  exertion.  For  himself  and  for  his  son,  Louis 
IX.  of  France  declined  the  proffered  Crown,  no  doubt 
in  part  from  conscientious  scruples  ;  but  he  forbore  from 
interposing  any  objection  when  the  like  honour  was 
tendered  to  his  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou.   Rich,  brave.  It  ixAnd 
and  enterprising ;  possessed  of  just  so  much  power  as  to  *  Ce*» 
make  him  covetous  of  more  ;  undeterred  by  that  nice  tf 
sensitiveness  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  rendered  bis 
sainted  brother  proverbial  in  History ;  and  stimulated 
by  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  who  panted  for  a  Crown 
which  might  raise  her  to  an  equality  with  her  three 
sisters,  Charles  was  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to  Ur- 
ban's  purpose:  and  so  fully  did  he  know  his  own  im- 
portance, that  he  rejected  the  first  extravagant  overtures 
made  by  the  Pope,  who  demanded  for  himself  the  rich-  ^ 
est  portion  of  the  territories  which  be  affected  to  grant  cert*. 
In  the  end,  the  Count  of  Anjou  received  plenary  inves- 
titure of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  they  had  been  held  by  the 
Norman  and  Suabiuu  Princes,  at  the  price  of  the  single 
town  of  Denevento  and  its  dependencies,  and  an  annual 
tribute  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold. 

The  death  of  Urban  IV.  interrupted  the  preparations  of       *f . 
Charles,  almost  at  the  moment  at  which  he  was  about  to  lAlB  re- 
enter Italy ;  and  Manfred  sanguinely  hoped  that  the  dis- 
sensions usually  consequent  upou  a  new  election,  perhaps 
the  choice  of  an  Italian  instead  of  an  ultramontane  Pope, 
might  free  him  from  the  great  peril  with  which  he  had 
been  menaced.    But  another  Frenchman,  at  that  time 
Legate  in  his  own  Country,  and  a  Vassal  of  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  was  called  to  the  tiara ;  and  Clement  IV.  not  i 
only  renewed  the  Treaty  of  his  predecessor,  but  yet  more,  IV. 
commuted  with  all  those  who  chose  to  accept  the  agree- 
able exchange,  any  vow  which  had  been  pledged  of  serrice 
in  Palestine,  for  a  much  lighter  engagement  in  the  Crusade 
for  the  conquest  of  Sicily.    The  invading  army,  headed  "J 
by  the  Countess  Beatrice  and  her  son-in-law  Robert  l^jJ1**^ 
de  Jklhune,  son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  traversed  the  ^* 
Alps  ;  and  Charles  himself,  impatient  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress by  land,  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Rome.  After 
escaping  the  dangers  of  a  furious  tempest  and  of  inter- 
ception by  Manfred's  greatly  superior  fleet,  the  Count  CkarV«» 
triumphantly  entered  the  Eternal  City ;  and  received,  Jf^"1  u 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  dignity  of  perpetual  Se- 
nator from  the  Guelfs  among  the  popular  party  ;*  the 

*  The  out  Seaatur  into  whi»e  penon  the  Kninans 
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Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  Gonfalon  of  the 
Church  from  the  hands  of  a  deputation  appointed  by  the 
Pontiff* ;*  little  regarding  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
offices,  and  the  directly  opposite  duties  which  each  of 
them  demanded. 

No  precaution  which  sagacity  or  military  experience 
had  been  neglected  by  Manfred  to  raise 
the  advance  of  his  enemy ;  but  the 
of  his  Neapolitan 
»rJ.««f the  (two  evil  qualities  which  stain  every  page  of  their 

tory  down  even  to  our  own  days)  frustrated  all  the 
arrangements  of  hia  skill  and  foresight.  The  French 
had  passed  through  Lombard)'  with  slight  and  only  oc- 
casional opposition ;  and  although  it  was  mid-winter 
before  they  arrived  at  Rome,  Charles  too  well  knew  the 
advantage  which  be  must  derive  from  the  disaffection 
then  Misting  in  his  adversary's  dominions  to  hesitate  on 
Treachery  opened  to 
in  which  he  might  have  been 
his  fixed  resolve  not  to  rest  satisfied  without 
quest,  was  evinced  by  the  reply  made  to  some  Envoys 
who  attempted  negotiation.  "  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan 
of  Lucera,'  as  he  contemptuously  denominated  Manfred, 
"  that  either  I  will  presently  send  him  to  Hell  or  he 
shall  send  me  to  Paradise  !"t  A  single  battle,  fought 
in  the  plain  of  Grande! la  near  Benevento,  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  competitors.  After  some  appearance 
of  success  in  the  outset,  Manfred  at  a  critical  moment 
was  deserted  by  his  faithless  Puglians  ; 
not  to  survive  defeat,  he  headed  a  few 
still  attached  to  his  person  and  spurred  into  the  m&ee. 
As  he  adjusted  his  helmet  before  the  final  charge,  its 
crest,  a  silver  eagle,  fell  on  the  pommel  of  hia  saddle. 
"  This  is  a  token  from  God,"  be  exclaimed ;  "  I  fastened 
it  with  my  own  hands,  so  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
and  death  of  loosened."  t  He  waa  slain  by  two  mortal  wound*§  given 
Manfred,  by  B  French  soldier  ignorant  of  his  person,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  third  day  after  the  battle  that  his  fate  was 
known.    A  corpse  to  wnicn  suspicion  uiiacrieci||  waa 

authority  of  the  whole  Assembly  not  lone  after  its  revival,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Xllth  Century,  was  at  the  bead  of  the  municipril 
Government  of  the  City,  almost  always  opposed  to  the  Pope,  sod 
as  factious  as  the  Tribune*  of  the  Ancient  Republic.  At  fin*  ha 
was  some  private  eitiien,  afterward*  an  independent  foreign  Prince 
from  whom  mors  certain  protection  could  be  derived.  Thus  when 
the  Guelfs  named  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Ghibrlini  at  the  um  time 
called  Manfred  to  the  Senatorial  dignity,  greatly  to  the  violation  of 
it*  boasted  unity.  Among  the  instruction!  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Coeenta  received  for  hi*  negotiation  with  Charles  when  ha  first 
ottered  him  the  investiture  of  Sicily,  was  one  to  pre**  strongly  on 
that  Prince'*  conscience  that  he  could  not  possibly  retain  his  Se- 
natorshtp  without  hazard  of  eternal  damnation ;  a  naxard  concern- 
lair  which  Charles  doe*  not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  very 
rehension.   Veuy,  in.  I VJ.   Than  are  Medals  still  ejust- 

^vesbture'af  ih^steUies,  he  mani- 
fested his  pique  at  the  acceptance  of  the  democratic*!  office,  by  dis- 
lodging Charlee  from  the  Vatican 
residence.  "Our Pi 
ing*  for  the  Senator! 
ad  am*.  12«S,  $  12. 

*  Clement  refused  to  quit  VHrrbo  for  Rome, 
f  Alt*  idtt  wmm  air  Snltam  de  Nueert  koagi  meterai  on  en  Enfcrm 
iUmetri  mm  em  Pmradm.   G.  Villani,  viv  5. 

I  Dim  contra,  i  Barom  ckt  kaoea  dol  tatain  Latino,  -  Hoc  ett 
ngnam  Dei,  peri  ekt  omem  cimiero  apptetat  eon  le  sue  mm  per 
mcdo  eke  neu  dwen  potert  codere."    G.  Villani,  vii.  9." 
f        Pateio  eh'  i  fees'  ratio  la  ptrmna 

Di  due  punle  mortal  i,  t  mi  rendei 
Pmnarndo  a  auri.  ckr  ealontxer  peraona. 

Dante,  Pvrg.  iii. 
Mai. f red  had  s  scar  od  lis  face  by  which  he,  might  easily  be 


in  which  he  had  taken  up  hi* 
the  Pope/-  ahaUnever  be  Ug- 


Italy. 
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then  found  among  the  dead  and  conveyed  to  Charles, 
who  exhibited  it  to  his  chief  prisoners  ;  by  one  of  whom, 
the  Count  Giordano  Lancia,  it  was  recognised  with 
passionate  exclamations  of  grief  and  of  affection,  which 
extorted  admiration  even  from  the  French  Captains.* 
Touched  with  compassion  for  their  fallen  enemy,  they 
earnestly  solicited  that  he  might  be  allowed  the  rites  of 
Christian  sepulture.  But  the  tempers  to 
petition  was  addressed  shared  little  in  those 
emotions  by  which  it  had  been  prompted ;  and  both  the 
Legate  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  replied,  that  such  an  in- 
dulgence could  not  be  extended  to  one  who  had  died 
under  sentence  of  Excommunication.  The  body,  there- 
fore, was  deposited  without  any  funeral  solemnity  near 
the  Bridge  of  Benevento,  where  each  soldier  dropping 
a  stone  above  the  grave  contributed  to  erect  a  rude 
Even  this  slight  honour  was  envied  by  the 
malice  of  his  unrelenting  foes;  and  the 
of  Cosenza  remarked,  that  although  the 
i  of  the  dead  dog  had  been  excluded  from  conse- 
crated ground,  it  nevertheless  reposed  in  soil  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Church  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  carried  without  the  Kingdom,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Clement  approved  this  uncharitable  suggestion ; 
and  the  remains  of  Manfred,  disinterred  by  torchlight, 
were  transported  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  the 
present  Marino,  and  there  ignominiously  exposed,  till  the 
Sun  and  the  rains  completed  the  hideous  work  of  de- 
Neapolitans  were  soon  taught  lo  lament  the 
change  of  masters  which  their  own  want  of  courage  and 
of  fidelity  had  tended  to  produce.  During  eight  days 
in  which  Benevento  was  abandoned  to  pillage,  it  FS'lags  of 
underwent  every  calamity  which  invaders  flushed  with 
triumph  can  inflict;  yet  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood 
appeared  (o  predominate  over  all  other  unlicensed  pas- 
sions of  the  soldiery.  When  these  first  horrors  had 
the 
ictioi 


oppressi - 


d  by. 


liwndo  era,  e  hello,  e  di  gentile  arpello, 
Mi  fun  de'  cijtt  un  nJpo  are'  dituo. 


U.  Aid. 

G.  Villani  states  that  the  corpse  was  discovered  on  the  field  by  a 
Rtbaldo  of  Manfred's  own  army,  who  threw  it,  like  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Condi  after  the  Battle  of  Jarnac,  across  an  ass  which  he  drove 
into  the  French  camp,  calling  out,  "  Cki  aecatia  Man/red*  f  tat 
which  brutal  levity  he  was  most  deservedly  well  beaten,  oUkarn 
una  Bonne  del  Re  la  kalleo  /arte  d~  mm  baMtune. 

•  The  word*  cited  by  Gisunooe  from  sum*  Anmali  di  Palermo 
an  most  unnaturally  inflated  «  Owe,  Stgnar  m,  effi  fuel  os'w 
reajK  !  Sianor  simmo,  Stynor  tana,  ekt  h  M  cow  crude/menle 
tottu  dt  vita  !  yam  <U  r'Uomfa,  ornamento  delta  .Wiiia,  a  tana  de' 
Reg,,  ptreki  an  i  negal*  um  eallelU,  eA'ie  mi  pcteui  uceutrr,  per 
aecompagnarli  alia  marie,  came  li  tono  nella  eMserir .'"  nx.  «.  G 
Villani**  report  is  far  mora  touching:  Afo  auando  vrnne  ti  Cant* 
Giordano  u  dm  delle  mani  art  rvllt  piangendo  e  gridando, "  Ome, 
omc,  Stgnar  mut  cMe  e  queen  I 

f  Danta,  in  continuation  of  some  line*  which  wa  have  already 
cited,  represents  the  Spirit  of  Manfred  a*  expiating  it*  ains  in  Pur- 
gatory, and  finally  compares  the  inexhaustible  treasure*  of  divine 
mercy  with  the  pettiness  of  human  revenge. 

St  V  Potior  di  Ceeraum,  r  A'  alia  eaeem 
Dime /a  memo  per  Clemenle  allora, 
Jrette  in  Dm  ken  letla  aurila/aecia  ; 

del  t 
In  eo  deli 

Sofia  la  guardm  de  la  grave  mora  I 
Or  le  bagna  la  piogya,  t  move  7  vento 
Difmrr  dal  Regno,  amm  langa  il  Verde l 
Dwe  It  tratmata  a  tame  .pent*.  ^  ^ 
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of  Chil  oafcaa,  all  ocevpied  fay  the 

to  regulate  extortion.  This  tyranny 
attended  itself  into  the  adjoining  districts,  end 
oilce  iisrain  submitted  lo  the  Guelfs.  But  from  many 
of  the  Lombard  Cities,  end  from  Piaa,  Char  lea  en- 
coantered  a  resistance  which  exposed  hie  newly  won 
Crown  lo  hazard.  The  voung  Conradin  had  been 
carpi uli y  educated  by  hn  able  and  high-minded  mother, 
end  already  in  hie  sixteenth  year,  be  exhibited  more 
than  the  seeds  of  Utoee  distinguished  qualities  which 
had  rendered  hie  ancestors  illuelrious.  To  him,  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  Srrilsan  Crown,  the  Buttering  Ght- 
beline  appealed  for  protection ;  ■» 
ano  atterwarns  jrom  Hie  cruel 
Sicily,  and  from  the  Moslems  of  N'oeera,  bid  be- 
fore him  their  own  wrongs,  tntrrf  he.  with  those  of  hie 
Father  and  his  Uncle  ;  ond  profored  support  which  (rave 
ample  promise  of  revenge.  When  Conradin  lent  en 
eager  ear  to  thia  invitation,  and  signified  hie  reaolutiou 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  many  of  the  leading  Nobles 
of  Germany  voluntarily  joined  his  armament.  Among 
them  was  a  youthful  Prinee  whose  fortunes  in  more  than 
one  point  resembled  bis  own ;  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria, 
w f"i u  \ ijw  1  l^f*^ is  c frQ^^d  s" rotTi  1 1 ts  ht?f"f*di t clonn iiioda 
Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia.  The  force  with  which  Conradin 
traversed  Lombardy  scarcely  amounted  to  four  thousand 
men,  but  it  increased  largely  as  he  advanced  ;  and  in 
spite  of  llncu  separate  admonitions  from  the  Pope,  fol- 
lowed at  last  by  a  Bull  of  Excommunication  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  sole  remaining  title  as  King  of  Jeru- 
aalem,  he  continued  hie  march  till  his  lianncrs  were  dia- 
played  under  the  walls  of  Viterbo,  in  which  City  the 
Font  iff  held  his  Court.  Viterbo  was  strongly  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  and  more  important  ulterior  objects 
forbad  Conradin  from  halting  for  its  siege;  but  it  is  said 
that  a»  his  army  deployed  in  military  pomp  beneath  its 
ramparts.  Clement,  regarding  the  two  commanders  who 
were  proudly  marshalling  their  Knights,  exclaimed  ia 
words  which  the  event  rendered  almost  prophetical, 
"  Behold  the  victims  who  are  permitting  themselves  to 
be  led  to  sacrifice."* 

Conradin  pressed  his  march  to  Rome,  where  Henry 
of  Castillef  (an  adventurer  of  Royal  blood  who  had  been 
introduced  to  the  Citizens  by  his  kinsman  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  who  had  afterwards  supplanted  his  patron 
in  the  rabble-honour  of  Senator)  received  him  with  die- 
ti notion,  and  placed  a  considerable  force  at  his  disposal. 
Hitherto,  his  advance  had  been  unopposed :  and  even 
when  Charles,  hastening  from  the  siege  of  Lucera,  con- 
fronted him  on  the  plain  of  Ta^lmcoazo  in  the  Abruzai, 
so  frreat  was  the  disaffection  of  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Sicily  thai  he  could  array  no  more  than  three  thousand 
men  at  arms  against  the  five  thousand  led  by  Conradin. 
A  cruel,  treacherous,  and  selfish  stratagem  gave  him 
more  than  equality.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  veteran 
officer,  he  arrayed  Henry  di  Cosenza.  who  resembled 

*  Sivt  Aumani  prudmii  Jmvtmttm  iimmtatem  ef  GcniA  milUarem 
taemttam  artri  jur  prrymAerti,  nve  id  e  e*to  prmtctmtttt,  Rnv- 
nakhn,  «,<•«..  12«6,&SO. 

f  Henry  iu  brother  of  Arfbnso  of  Cavtflfe,  and  maternal  cousin 
of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Banished  from  Spatn  on  account  of  rebel- 
lion, ba  took  refuge  with  the  Kine,  ef  Tunis,  in  whose  service  be  was 
many  years  eii(ra£«-d.  The  conquest  of  Naples  hy  Charles  of  Anjon 
tempted  him  into  Italy,  where  he  secured  the  favoitr  of  his 
by  a  considerable  loan,  the  produce  or  his  pirns  amnrur  tlie  luOdVls. 
Charles,  jealous  of  the  aseendmrr  whtth  he  hsd  obtained  at  Rome, 
in  repaymeot.  and  Henrv  in  eonsetuenea  became  his 


in  ambuscade.  The  first  charge  of  tbe  Germans  pat 
the  devoted  band  opposed  to  them  wholly  to  tbe  rout* ; 
and  when,  altera  miserable  daughter  of  his  followers, 
Henry  di  Cosenza  himself  fell  pierced  with  a  thousand 
wounds,  aod  the  Royal  armour  waa  recognised  on  his 
coqise.  a  shoot  of  exultation  proclaimed  the  imagined 
death  nf  Charles  ;  and  the  conquerors,  secure  of  victory, 
dispersed  themeelvea  in  pdlage  and  pwrawt.  At  that 
moment,  the  reserve  of  French  galloped  from  their  am- 
bush ;  and  the  compact  body  of  fresh  horaemen.  however 
inferior  i.i  m-neral  number,  easilv  overthrew  the  acat- 


a.  t. 
1IM. 
t 

t.a 

12*. 


bush  ;  and  the  compact  body  of 
inferior  id  general  noaaber.  easily  overthrew  the  ..... 
erred  and  fatigued  enemy  thus  taken  by  surprise.  Con- 
radin and  his  chief  followers  evnped  from  the  field  of 
bottle,  but  not  many  days  elap'-ed  before  'hey  were  taken 
prisoners.  All  those  qualities  in  the  captured  Prince 
which  appeared  to  give  him  claims  upon  the  generosity 
of  his  successful  enemy,  tended  but  to  strengthen  re- 
eentraeat.  Tie  youth  of  Conradin,  the  indisputable 
legitimacy  of  Iris  title,  the  popularity  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  dignified  yet  gentle  bearing,  every  gift  of 
mind  or  body  which  endeared  bim  to  others,  rendered 
him  doubly  hateful  to  Charles.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Tribunal  which  the  Tyrant  convened  for  the  institution 
of  a  mock  legal  process  ngainst  the  chief  prisoners,  one 
Jtidpe  alone  was  found  base  enough  to  pronounce 
cnpital  sentence ;  but  satisfied  with  that  authority  the 
King  proceeded  in  bis  blood  y  design.  A  ecafbM  was 
erected  in  the  Mereato  of  Naples,  and  Charles  and  hp 
Court  assembled  to  witness  the  execution.  Robert  di 
Bari,  the  Protlionoury  of  Naples,  whose  single  voice 


the  accusation,  which  involved  charges  of 
against  a  lawful  King,  and  of  plundering  and  burning 
some  Monastery."  When  he  had  finished,  and  had 
added  the  penally  adjudged  by  I.aw,  the  generous  spirit 
of  Robert  of  Flanders,  Charles's  son-in-law,  revolted 
against  the  crying  enormity  of  the  proceeding.  "Wretch," 
be  exclaimed  lo  Di  Bari,"'  it  is  not  for  you  to  condemn 
to  death  a  Prince  so  noble  and  so  high-born  !"  As  he 
spoke  he  struck  the  unrighteous  Jndge  to  the  ■ 
with  his  poniard,  and  sheathed  it  again  without 


The  Duke  of  Austria  was  the  first  who  submitted  to  y.tm^im 
the  executioner  ;t  and  Conradin,  raising  his  bloody  of  ti.eI>A; 
head  as  it  (ell,  passionately  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  «f  AatA 
blunted  himself  as  the  cause  of  his  friend's  untimely 
murder.     Then,  as  he  collected  himself  for  his  own  sad  aaiofC;* 
pert,  one  tender  thought  wrung  him  to  the  heart  for  a  redm. 
moment.    "  Oh,  my  mother,"  were  his  words,  **  what  0*  *• 
will  be  your  grief  when  intelligence  of  this  day  shall 
r    With  a  firm  baud  he  . 


*  ChaiU-»  i  rened  for  a  capital  sentence,  Jifd  cowfi  a  ntm  jmhtm 
Rffrm  arma  movrrint.tt  fW  .IhMKmas  prtrdavrrimt tt  fnmiJ*** 
(Hnntr/'-nK/.   Rjdlulclu*  rYrriirvnaiit,  Hitf-  Jmprratorvm,  am.  Mura- 

tori.  ix.  137.  There  is  not  any  foundation,  therefore,  for  foe  siw 
of  Voltaire,  U  am/pacr  fonnil  f ■*•/«  mtnlaitml  /a  mert  pour  avoir 
{iris  les  arincs  cootre  I'Kglise.    Sur  let  Attevrt,  ch.  lxi. 

f  Pandnluhtis  Cullenulius, iv.  f.  2\U,  and  Qerhard  a  Rno.  i.  p.  lfi. 
both  cilrd  by  Struvmt,  i.  492.  Uut  k icubaklus  of  Farrara,  who 
states  that  he  received  the  particulars  of  his  narrative  from  a  jurf^o 
who  sras  pretent,  positirely  affinna  thai  Coaradin  waa  behead  rd 
first ;  and  adiU,  Our  Auttritt  cum  rxdil  Gmradi  prvptmfiri  cerw 
Ctm  fmrt,  fuamiu  potmt  weirifrnintu  ttmmtr  t  are  rvytttm  rmi*i/, 

dvhru  ittpcrutiimr,  net  trga  Drum  cmJfvm  nitui  frxtfitm.  138. 
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and  CMtmg  one  glance  en  the  weeping  multitude  which 
surrounded  the  scaffold,  b«  plucked  bis  glove  from  bis 
hand,  and  threw  it  among  I  Heat,  an  a  last  token  of 
defiance  to  his  oppteaaora.  The  sacred  pledge  was 
couveyed  to  the  Kinp  of  Ampin,  who  accepted  it  as  an 
investiture  of  the  6iciliea  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Manfred.  A  single  blow  severed  the  bead 
of  Conradiu,  and  extinguished  the  line  of  Suabia ;  a 
bne  descended  on  both  sides  from  the  stocks  of  (.lows 
and  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  had  counted  among  its 
members  more  Crowns  nod  Principalities  than  any 
other  in  Europe. 

Henry  of  Casiille,  the  least  worthy,  perhaps,  of  Con- 
radius  supporters,  was  the  only  one  who  obtained 
mercy  ;  end  the  seadbld  and  the  gibbet  daily  received  a 
numerous  tale  of  victims.  Never  did  the  cowardice  of 
suspicion  and  ferocity  exact  severer  punishment.  In 
many  instances,  death  was  preceded  by  mahltatioa  ;  and 
when  it  was  feared  that  the  loss  of  up-lit  or  of  limbs 
anight  excite  pity  fort  lie  sufferers,  we  rendwith  horror  of 
their  being  shut  up  in  wooden  incloanres,  and  consumed 
to  ashes. •  When  the  town  of  Augusta  itt  Sicily, 
between  Cntnna  and  Syracuse,  after  a  resolute  defence, 
was  occupied  by  treachery,  every  living  soul  within  itt 
wails  was  delivered  to  the  executioner ;  and  perished 
either  singly  beneath  the  axe,  or,  when  that  was  blunted, 
by  a  shorter  process  of  noyade  in  a  scuttled  galley.t  In 
a  few  weeks  not  one  inhabited  spot  in  the  two  Sicilies 
offered  resistance  to  the  French,  nor  was  there  one  in 
which  blood  poured  out  like  water  did  not  cry  aloud  for 
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The  power  of  Charles  gained  material  increase  by  a 
long  interregnum  in  the  administration  nf  the  Holy  See, 
which  continued  during  the  unprecedented  period  of 
three  and  thirty  months  after  the  death  of  Clement  IV. 
The  influence  of  the  King  of  Sicily  was  all  powerful 
in  the  Eodesinstica)  States  while  thus  deprived  of  their 
supreme  head  ;  and  in  the  Northern  districts,  opposition 
to  him  was  wholly  extinct.  For  a  while  he  was  called 
away  by  the  necessity  ot  attending  his  brother  of  France 
in  his  last  Crusade ;  but  even  that  expedition,  so  fatal  to 
others,  was  profitable  to  Charles ;  and  he  returned  to 
Naples  enriched  by  the  tribute  of  the  King  of  Tunis. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  ambition,  which  we 
shall  by  and  by  perceive  grasping  at  the  Eastern  Empire, 
cherished  a  design  of  uniting  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a 
single  Kingdom  ;  and  he  might  have  been  successful  in 
tins  project ;  but  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  foresight  of 
the  Pontiff  whom  the  Conclave  at  length  elected  to  the 
tiara,  and  in  the  second,  for  the  bloody  resistance  pro- 
dnced  by  bis  own  insufferable  tyranny.  Gregory  X„ 
whose  fondest  wish  was  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  many  years  of  hit  former  life  had  been  employed, 
was  more  willing  to  reconcile  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
factions,  in  order  that  they  unpin  contribute  to  his  great 
purpose  with  united  force,  than  on  it*  own  account  to 
give  predominance  -to  either.  His  Pontificate,  little  ex- 
ceeding three  years  in  duration,  bears  a  distinguished 
place  among  <the  few  periods  of  Glory  which  belong  to 
the  History  of  modern  Rome.  By  his  moderation,  the 
Cavil  Wars  which  had  so  long  ravaged  Italy  were 
hushed  ;  the  unwrchy  of  Germany  terminated  in  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enduring 
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dynasties  in  Europe ;  the  great  schism  which  had  rent 
the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Church  was  heeled  for  a 
season ;  and  from  one  of  the  most  numerous  Councils 
which  Christendom  ever  witnessed,  issued  a  Code  of 
Ecclesisstical  Constitutions,  alike  honourable  to  the 
Assembly  ami  salutary  to  the  Church.*  Too  soon  for 
the  welfare  of  Europe  was  the  brilliant  reign  of  Gregory 
brought  to  an  end.  Ceaseless  in  his  efforts  to  promote  a  jj^  dH^k. 
new  Cnisade.  he  died  at  the  moment  in  which  he  had 
almost  attained  his  object ;  and  while  the  Emperor,  the 
Kings  of  France,  of  England,  of  Aragon,  and  of  Sicily, 
were  preparing  to  accompany  him  to  Palestine. 

The  three  short  Pontificates  of  Innocent  V.,  of  Adrian 
V.,  and  of  John  XXI.  were  included  in  the  narrow  limit 
of  twelve  months.  From  the  last-named  of  those  Po|>es 
Charles  received  Investiture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  title  lo  which  be  had  purchased  from  Mary  of 
Antiockt  But  in  his  successor,  Nicholas  II!.,  the  am-  N'^oU* 
bit  ion  of  the  King  of  Sicily  found  a  vigilant  and  active 
opponent,  whose  care  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  the 
power  of  the  Holy  See  was  inertased  by  causes  rrf  per- 
sonal offence  A  near  connection  of  the  new  Pope  hod 
been  beheaded  for  adherence  to  Couradin ;  and  a  proposal 
for  alliance  between  his  Family  and  that  of  Charles  had 
been  rejected  by  the  latter  with  disduin.  No  purer  blood 
than  that  of  the  Orsini,  the  House  to  which  Nicholas 
belonged,  flowed  in  any  Roman  veins;  yet  when  he  hi» oppoaa- 
sougf  it  to  *:nite  one  of  his  nephews  with  a  graitdanghter  ijun  |0 
of  the  King  of  Sicily,  he  was  rudely  answered,  that  in  Charles, 
spite  of  his  red  shoes  he  was  not  quite  fitted  for  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Family  of  Frauce.J  The  sar- 
casm was  never  forgotten  ;  ami,  almost  immediately  after 
his  accession.  Nicholas  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolph,  now  confirmed  in  his  throne,  to  demand  from 
C:nn!es  tlie  surrender  of  two  offices  which  were  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  paramount  Imperial  claims  on 
Italy — those  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  and  of  Senator  of 
Rome.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  Charles  to  provoke  ft 
quarrel  with  so  powerful  a  Monarch  as  Rudolph,  and 
he  obeyed  promptly  and  with  a  well-affected  semblance 
of  cheerfulness.  The  Pope  w^s  deeply  versed  in  human 
nature  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  courteous  reception 
which  Charles  had  offered  to  the  Legate  who  conveyed 
these  offensive  demands,  he  observed  that  there  was 
little  chauce  of  surmounting  him ;  that  he  might  have 
inherited  his  good  fortune  from  France,  and  his  refined 
policy  from  Spain;  but  that  nothing  except  dote  inter- 
course with  the  Court  of  Rome  could  have  taught  him 
the  masler-secret  of  self-control  § 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Charles  found  hiss- 
self  gradually  reduced  from  the  high  station  of  arbiter 
of  Italy  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Sovereiga 

•  Btamoadi.  Hn.  AW.  in.  4*8.  At  the  Council  of  Lyon,  as- 
sembled ia  1274,  wen  preevut  five  hundred  Bi.hop*,  seventy .nubnl 
Abbot*,  sud  mom  than  one  thousand  other  Diviur*.  Vtdly,  iu.  363. 
bo*  Ki«w>  a  clear  abstract  of  ha  |i«weeedin|r». 

f  We  have  already  truord  ti  e  descent  of  this  iltie  *n  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II,  by  hi*  alluu>e»  with  Jolairts,  pandaughter  of  Ainsury, 
King  of  Jeruialein.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Hi>u»e  of  Suubia,  tin 
claim  «u  contested  between  the  descendant*  of  the  two  yotiuxw 
dai.tftHei.  of  Amaury.  Hugh  II,  King  of  Cyprus,  was  gnuuUon 
-of  the  elder,  Mary  of  Ajriioch  woa  daughter  ol  tint  younger  ;  and 
from  Iter,  aa  use  eteji  nearer  Amaury  in  consanguinit] ,  Charles  pu»- 
ehaaed  the  fanciful  right  for  a  penai.m  of  four  thuuauud  h\nr». 

I  Fmmt  mm  4<na*e  CmraUm  f'umh/f  one*  o*  rubna  nr/rrot 
r,*M  «• « pw a*'" ,  digtimm  aen  eiaVn  emm  Rrgio  jrnrrt  siaee- 
rr/or.    Kaynuldu*,  ai  ana.  I  -  "<»,  v 

$  Rayualdus,  ad  own-  I  "78,  $  69. 
Chaile*,  «at  a  S:.wV.  Plum**. 
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of  hi*  own  Kiugdoms.  But  on  the  next  election  in 
which  the  Conclave  was  engaged,  he  fixed  iLs  choice, 
partly  by  intrigue,  partly  by  violence,  on  a  Cardinal 
servilely  devoted  to  bis  own  interests.*  No  sooner  had 
Martin  IV.  received  consecration  than  he  stripped  the 
Ghibelins  throughout  the  Ecclesiastical  States  of  their 
offices,  and  conferred  them  on  creatures  of  the  King 
of  Sicily.  Then,  condescending  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
his  own  Citizens,  and  having  obtained  from  them  the 
dignity  of  Senator,  he  transferred  its  real  authority  to 
Charles  by  nominating  him  his  Deputy.  The  ultimate 
object  of  Charles's  ambition  was  to  place  his  daughter's 
husband  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  to 
which,  as  son  of  the  Latin  Emperor  Baldwin,  he  had 


some  just  pretence.  V« 


rntniscd  to  aisi.il  him  with 


iof 


tin'la  pro- 
tection fron 
Pedro  of 


forty  galleys,  and  hi*  own  force  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  infantry,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  ships  and  transports.!  It 
might  have  been  difficult  for  the  reigning  Greek  to  op- 
pose this  formidable  armament  with  success ;  but  the 
sagacity  of  Michael  PalBologus  bad  foreseen  the  ap- 
proaching invasion,  and  he  had  employed  surer  weapons 
than  the  sword  to  avert  his  peril. 

Among  the  few  eminent  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Suabia  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  destroyer,  was 
»  Noble  of  Salerno,  Giovanni  Lord  of  Procida.  A 
love  of  knowledge  had  induced  him  in  early  life  to  study 
Medicine  in  the  celebrated  School  of  his  birth-place ;  and 
his  talents  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  for  attainments  in  a  Science  to  1 
he  must  have  been  led  in  the  first  instance  chii 
amusement.;  Giovanni  had  enjoyed  the  eon 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  of  his  ton 
Manfred ;  he  had  appeared  in  arms  for  Conradin ;  and 
after  the  success  of  Charles  be  had  paid  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  Suabian  cause,  by  the  confiscation  of  all  his  Fiefs.  In 
poverty  and  exile,  he  had  found  the  refuge  which  his  loy- 
alty deserved  in  the  Court  of  Pedro  of  Aragon ;  to  whom 
be  is  said  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  glove  which  Con- 
radin threw  from  the  scaffold, a*  a  token  of  the  investiture 
of  the  Queen  Constanza  with  the  rights  of  her  Father 
Manfred.§  The  liberality  of  Pedro  bestowed  upon  this 
faithful  adherent  competence  and  honours;  but  the  temper 
of  Procida  was  not  one  likely  to  remain  inactive,  while  a 
hope  existed  of  revenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Princes  to 
whom  he  had  been  attached,  and  of  liberating  his  Country 


•  Nicholas  III.  died  or  apoplexy  Ang.  19,  1280.  T>w 
Constitute  by  which  Gre^ry  X.  aeclude.1  the  Cardinal,  while 
Conclave  from  all  - 


viae 

Conclave  from  all  external  communication,  had  been  sutpenaed  by 
John  XXI.  J  and  Cbnrl™,  ha»in;r  aeij\uu:itnl  hiniwlf  w:th  the  itate 
or  parti*!  in  the  Sacred  CnilCRe,  contrived  that  three  of  the  Italian 
Cardinal  moit  hoetdc  to  hi.  mn  ihould  lie  earned  off;  aud  after 
Six  month*'  diacuaaion,  he  aucceeded  in  persuading  the  remainder  to 
agree,  to  the  cImmco  which  had  been  made  l>y  the  French  faction. 
Kaynalduj,  „,/  a**.  1281,  )  1,  2.  Giovanni  Villani,  vii.  57.  where 
be  ue*cnb«i  Martin  an  free  from  the  heaeltinir  am  of  nepotijrn,  ai 

■»■>"»  -°3«"""<>  <  d\  grand*  cm, 
Onus,  and  at  aWr.  awuco  *  JU  Carlo. 
•  Gibbon,  xx.  341.   Du  Canoe  rrrn  the  Treaty 

amonx  the  document,  at  Uvr  end  of  his  Hut.  By;mt. 

I  Giannooe,  xx.  c  5.  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Giovanni  di  Procida,  refer*  to  Tutint,  dtfli  Amm.r^h,  66.  for  an 


Uiovaum  di  Proc.da,  refer,  to  Tutini,  dtgtx  Amm,ragli,  66.  for  an 
application  made  hv  Gualtieri  Carraeciolo  to  Charles  II,  for  per. 
rauuion  to  visit  Sicily  in  order  that  he  might  coniult  Giovanni  of 
Frocida,  at  that  time  an  old  man.  per  far.,  curare  <f 
i  Id.  Aid.  Gibbon,  Jri.  342.  muitakenly  ct|U 
Ara^oarter  of  Manfred.    It  ■  true  thst  the  Emper, 


mfermtld. 

Of 


grave  of  Sew*.   Struvius,  i.  478. 


but  .he 


the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
*.»  mamed  to  the  Land- 


from  her  present  oppression.  In  the  King  of  Aragon  and 
his  Consort,  he  excited  an  ardent  desire  to  establish  their 
claim  upon  Sicily,  checked  only  by  a  couscioti«ues*  of 
want  of  power  ;  and  in  order  to  procure  them  the  neces- 
sary support,  and  to  cement  alliance*  in  their  favour,  he 
undertook  a  difficult  aud  most  perilous  series  of  negotia- 
tions. In  Puglia,  which  be  first  visited,  he  discovered 
little  hope  of  assistance :  for  the  whole  Country  had  jjiimmiai 
changed  its  ancient  possessors,  and  a  powerful  colony  of  to  1%;  u, 
French  Barons  swayed  the  domain  once  occupied  by 
friends  of  the  House  of  Suabia.  Continuing  his  disguise,  Si*aT' 
and  crossing  to  Sicily,  his  prospects  became  far  brighter  ; 
disaffection  was  there  general,  and  the  French  were  by 
no  means  firmly  established  :  the  chief  difficulty  indeed 
which  he  encountered  was  to  restrain  the  spirit  almost 
kindled  to  premature  explosion,  and  to  induce  the  suffer- 
ing natives  to  delay  their  insurrection,  till  be  had  cna>> 
solidated  a  League  which  should  insure  its  success.  His 
next  visit  was  to  Constantinople,  where  having  alarmed  Ceaf1:L'' 
Palfcologus  by  a  display  of  the  vast  preparation,  of 
Charles,  and  having  recounted  also  the  spirit  by  which 
the  King  of  Aragon  and  the  Sicilies  were  animated,  he 
obtained  from  him  a  first  subsidy,  and  a  promise  of  yet 
farther  aid,  provided  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See, 
(whose  recently  obtained  friendship  the  Greek  Emperor 
would  on  no  account  sacrifice.)  could  previously  be  ob- 
tained. Nicholas  III.  unhesitatingly  granted  his  consent  *ad  £v-.-. 
that  Constanta  should  attempt  to  establish  her  rights; 
and  fortified  by  a  written  document  to  that  effect  which 
fully  satisfied  the  scruples  of  Michael,  Procida,  after  a 
most  successful  mission,  again  betook  himself  to  Spain. 

The  death  of  Nicholas  severely  affected  the  pros- 
pect* of  the  confederate*,  and  the  part  which  Martin 
IV.  adopted  in  behalf  of  Charles  deprived  them  of  all 
hope  of  support  from  the  Holy  See.    Suspicion,  in-  Prejri- 
deed,  had  been  already  excited  by  the  great  pre  para-  ****  -'^ 
tions  which  the  King  of  Aragon  bad  long  been  making, 
and  which  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  conceal. 
To  a  question  pat  by  Philippe  le  Bel  as  to  their  object, 
he  replied,  that  they  were  to  be  directed  against  the  In- 
fidels, and  that  he  hoped  for  the  cooperation  of  tus  Bro- 
ther of  France.   To  the  Pope  he  was  far  less  commu- 
nicative ;  and  the  only  answer  delivered  to  a  similar  in- 
quiry made  by  the  Legate  was,  that  if  his  right  hand 
knew  the  secret  of  his  left,  he  would  cut  it  off  and  cast 
it  from  him.*    Procida  meantime  was  actively  em- ft"** 
ployed  in  organising  the  proposed  insurrection  in  Sicily :  V^sa"t 
where  so  consummate  was  his  own  dexterity,  so  loyal  ^"aS" 
the  fidelity  of  his  partisans,  that  his  plans,  which  had 
been  ripening  for  mora  than  two  yean,  were  etui 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  secrecy  from  the  eyes  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  directed. 

Accident,  however,  forestalled  his  design*  and  in-  Th*?*^ 
volved  the  French  in  a  hideous  calamity,  unpremedi 
tated  even  by  the  hands  engaged  in  it*  inflicUon.  On 
the  Monday  in  Easter  week,  the  30th  of  March,  1889, 
the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  accustomed  to  attend 
Vesper  service  in  the  Church  of  Monte  ileal e  about 
three  miles  distant  from  their  City  ;  and  a  festal  throng  of 
both  sexes  crowded  the  intermediate  field*.  The  French 
Governor  had  forbidden  the  Sicilians  from 
arm*  even  on  holidays ;  and  a  licentious 
Drouet,  asserting  that  this 


'llwVsft 
».  s. 

Mil 


*  Sf  r una  dclh  tue  mam  U  manifctimtt*  a  ( ailrx  la  mmtraU". 

G.  VUUni,  vii.  59. 
t  The  extent  of  Drouet**  outragt  waa  probably  overstated  by 
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Angon. 

Attempt  to 
conciliate 
the  Pop*. 


Kegrr  At 
Luna  de- 
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French 
ttcrf. 


by  a  native  girl  of  great  personal  beaaty.  offered  her  a 
brutal  insult  under  pretext  of  searching  for  a  concealed 
weapon.  A  youth  betrothed  to  her,  who  was  present, 
struck  Drouet  to  the  heart  with  his  own  sword,  and  at 
the  sight  of  this  first  blood,  the  fury  of  the  Sicilians 
burst  all  bounds,  and  on  every  side  fierce  shouts  reechoed 
of  "Death  to  the  French!"  Not  one,  indeed,  of  that 
nation  who  was  assisting  in  the  procession  escaped,  and 
while  the  Bells  of  Monte  Realc  were  chiming  to  Ves- 
pers, two  hundred  victims  fell  in  its  immediate  precinct. 
Hurrying  back  to  Palermo,  the  Citizens  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  their  oppressors,  and  during 
that  single  night  four  thousand  French  were  slain.  The 
example  of  carnage  was  followed  but  partially  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Island ;  but  every  town  and  village 
throughout  its  circuit  enrolled  itself  in  a  common 
League,  which  renounced  allegiance  to  Charles,  expelled 
such  of  his  garrisons  as  it  spared  from  the  sword,  and 
invited  Pedro  of  Aragon  to  assume  (he  government, 
and  to  undertake  the  protection  of  his  willing  subjects. 

One  attempt  was  made  by  the  Ecclesiastics  of  Pa- 
lermo to  obtain  grace  with  the  Pope  after  this  mas- 
sacre ;  and  their  Deputies  kneeled  at  his  footstool 
repeating  that  solemn  apostrophe  from  the  Litany, 
"  O  Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
World,  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  The  sole  reply  of  the 
indignant  Pontiff  was  couched  in  Scriptural  language 
expressing  a  stern  belief  in  their  insincerity.  "  They 
began  to  salute  him,  '  Hail  King  of  the  Jews !'  and 
they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed."*  Thus 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  mediation,  the  Sicilians  resolutely 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  the  vengeance  of 
Charles ;  whose  armament,  equipped  for  Greece,  received 
a  destination  nearer  home.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the 
details  of  the  ensuing  War,  which  indeed  are  by  no 
means  distinctly  preserved  to  us.  It  appears  that 
Charles  crossed  into  the  Island  and  laid  siege  to  Mes- 
sina, but  that  after  no  more  than  three  days'  investment 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  on  the  approach  of  the 
Aragonese  fleet,  commanded  by  Roger  di  Loria,  a 
Calahrian  by  birth,  and  the  most  distinguished  Admiral 
of  his  day.  The  land-forces  retired  iu  safety,  but  Di 
Loria  captured  or  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  so  deeply  was  Charles  irritated  by 
this  early  want  of  success,  that  he  offered  a  chivalrous 
proposal,  which  in  after-times  has  more  than  once  been 
imitated  by  other  Crowned  heads,  of  referring  the  deci- 
sion of  the  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  personal  contest. 
Bourdeaux  was  named  as  the  scene  of  battle,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  King  of  England,  to  whom  it  at  that 
time  belonged.  Each  Prince  was  to  he  accompanied  to 
the  field  by  one  hundred  Knights;  the  1st  of  Junet  in 
the  ensuing  year  was  chosen  as  the  day  of  combat  ;  and 
if  either  party  failed  to  appear  he  was  not  only  to  lose 
the  prixe  of  Sicily,  but  lo  be  stripped  of  his  hereditary 


Voltaire,  (Sar  let  A  fir  tin,  eh.  Ui.)  and  brought  down  upon  him  a 
mrnt  grave  remonstrance  from  Velly,  bucked  with  cogent  rvaaona 
to  prove  ita  exaggeration.  Th«  note  id  which  Voltaira  abandoned 
his  extreme  position  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  thoae  who  have 
once  read  it.  Giovanni  Viltaai,  however,  plainly  imputes  the  wont 
possible  intention  to  Drouet,  ;xr  m  orgoglio  prete  ami  Donna  di 
Polermn  per /mr/t  villoma,  vii.  60. 

•  "  Agnnt  Dei,  am  lollit  prccata  Mnndi  miterere  notit  !"—"jtrt 
Rex  JmUrontm  rl  dabaal  ei  olopam  .'"    O.  Villa:, i,  vii.  62. 

f  M.  de  Suroondi  throughout  gives  the  15th  of  May  aa  the  day 
agreed  upon  ;  but  Giannone,  xx.  7.  names  the  Ht  of  June,  and  ao 
it  stand*  in  the  document  mentioned  in  the  following  note. 

VOL,  XI. 


dominions  also,  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  recreant  and  a 
traitor,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  Knightly  honours. 

The  Pope  could  not  be  blind  to  the  gross  impolicy  of 
this  engagement  on  the  part  of  Charles,  who,  rashly 
abandoning  his  superiority  of  resources,  placed  himself 
at  ouce  on  a  level  with  a  much  weaker  enemy.  Martin 
IV.,  therefore,  refused  his  sanction  to  the  proposed 
combat,  on  a  plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  r '*98, 
Religion.    A  more  important  party  was  equally  hostile,  [jjj  in*1** 
and  Edward  I.  declined  to  afford  his  guarantee  not  only  the  Lists, 
for  Bourdeaux,  but  for  every  other  plnce  in  his  dotni-  May  IS. 
nions ;  and  declared  that  his  consent  should  not  be  pur-     a.  d. 
chased,  if  even  the  Kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  were  12S3. 
offered  as   its  price.*    Charles,  nevertheless,  on  the 
appointed  day,  having  entered  the  lists  with  his  hundred 
Knights,  remained  in  them  till  sunset;  and  the  French 
Historians  loudly  denounce  the  cowardice  of  his  antago- 
nist, who  failed  lo  confront  him.    But  they  forget  to  tram  which 
add  that  Pedro  was  well  aware  lhal  the  King  of  France,  UJSfcf* 
with  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  prepared  to  support  JJJ^A, 
his  Uncle's  cause,  was  stationed  within  a  day's  march  boiuhood 
from  Bourdeaux.    Pedro,  indeed,  showed  that  he  was  of  the 
far  from  deficient  in  courage.    In  spile  of  his  great  f  l0K  °r 
peril  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  overwhelming  *rauce- 
force,  he  remained  during  the  day  at  Bourdeaux,  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  after  Charles  had  withdrawn,  he  piesented 
himself  before  the  Seneschal  of  England,  and  left  with 
him  his  armour,  in  token  that  he  had  been  at  hand  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  if  he  could  have  done  so  without 
hazard  of  treachery.    Then  clapping  spurs  lo  his  horse, 
he  never  drew  bit  till,  by  galloping  all  night,  he  had 
ridden  ninety  miles,  and  had  extricated  himself  from  the 
suares  with  which  he  was  em  ironed. t 

Notwithstanding  Martin  IV.  had  refused  to  authorize  The  Pot* 
this  combat,  he  seized  the  non-appearance  of  Pedro  as  a  '^!n]% 
pretext  for  his  deposition  ;  and  he  issued  a  Bull  con-  Suu^SL 
ferring  upon  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  le  Aragon, 
Hardi,  the  investiture  of  Aragon;  at  the  same  time 
granting  the  Indulgences  usual  in  a  Crusade  to  all  those 
who  should  assist  in  its  conquest.    The  efforts  of  the 
French,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  were  directed  more 
to  the  recovery  of  Sicily  than  to  new  acquisitions  in 
Spain ;  but  the  rashness  of  the  young  Prince  of  Salerno, 
(Charles  le  Boiteux,)  whom  his  Father,  the  King,  had 
left  in  command  at  Naples,  while  himself  assembled 
reinforcements  in  Provence,  inflicted  a  death-blow  on 
the  hopes  of  the  Aiigevins.    Too  confidently  measuring  Drfeat  and 
himself  with  Roger  di  Loria,  the  Prince  of  Salerno  capture  of 
 .   the  Piince 

•  In  the  Fordera,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  may  be  found  eeveral  documents  °J  Salerno, 
relative  to  this  combat.  Among  them  is  a  Bull  of  Martin  IV.  May  6. 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Kngland,  and  warning  him,  on  pain  of  A.  D. 
Excommunication,  not  to  accept  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Lisle,  J  Os  J 
nor  to  permit  the  duel  to  take  place  within  him  territories.  The 
terms  of  the  compact  are  strongly  denounced  aa  i*_rce»/i«f  plrnat 
ti  Irmerilale  nom  vactuu,  reprobat  quidim  il  mento  reprobanda*-- 
ohvitt  Cruci/lxi  negoliit — CAritliani  proem/  dnbio  prodiga  ttingmmt, 
aoimtirum  imtmtca  mluti,  pnhlirarjue  pom  oram/u  H  omettt — -dflet- 
labilia  rl  HOeira,  pernictota  rl  mxia.  (CM  )  Before  the  issue  of 
this  Bull,  however,  Edward  had  addressed  a  Letter  to  Charles, 
declining  to  sanction  or  to  participate  in  the  combat.  He  speaks  of 
le  grannl  peril  e  It  grannl  damage  a*  arendrrtl  a  la  Crettienlt  at 
cette  chore  te  feui }  adds  that,  later  e  cetlet  eAotet  regardiet  t  b\m 
ettrwt  esammerr  sou  ne  pnrnont  Inner  en  nmle  manere,  en  nottrt 
queue,  ye  ti  grannie  cruamli  le  feitt  demnl  noiu,  ne  en  nottre  peer, 
ne  en  autre  tin,  en  nnt  U  ssnsi  dtttonrber  ;  and  concludes  with 
the  expressions  which  we  have  given  in  the  text.  AV*r  tackex  ea 
verile,  ae  pour  gainer  tent  dent  rrnnmet,  come  eelui  de  Cesalt  e  de 
Aragon  sue  a' en  temcnu  gardemt  da  chomp  on  la  mxdtlt  bataUt 
»e  fettl.  (627.) 

f  G.  Villani,  vii.  76. 
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was  completely  routed,  and,  with  his  chief  follower*, 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  The 
Sicilians  would  have  enacted  a  bloody  reprisal  for  the 
death  of  Conradin ;  but  the  generous  interference  of 
Qitrcn  Costanta  prevented  their  cruel  design,  and  re- 
moved the  illustrious  captive  from  all  hazard  of  his  life 
to  confinement  in  Aragon.*  Naples  had  evinced 
symptoms  of  revolt  on  learning  the  defeat  of  her  Vice- 
roy, and  on  the  retirrn  of  Charles  of  Anjnii  this  disaf- 
fection was  most  severely  chastised.  He  threatened  to 
rate  the  City  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  single  day  he 
gibbeted  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  her 
inhabitants  whom  he  mo>it  suspected.  Increasing  years, 
however,  had  diminished  his  energy,  Bnd  a  long  tide  of 
prosperity  had  unfitted  him  to  endure  reverse  of  fortune. 
During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  he  exhibited  but 
little  vigour ;  and  worn  down  by  impatience  and  disap- 
pointment, he  expired  nt  Foggia,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  his  possession  of  the 
Crown  of  the  Sicilies.  Seldom  has  either  Hypocrisy  or 
Self-delusion  (it  is  not  for  mere  human  judgment  to 
decide  between  their  respective  claims)  held  longer 
dominion  over  any  mind  than  that  of  Charles.  History 
presents  few  instances  of  more  unscrupulous  ambition 
than  that  which  marked  his  career  :  yet  the  Ixst  words 
of  a  Prince,  upon  whose  parting  spirit  it  niipht  lie  sup- 
posed that  the  blood  of  Conradin  alone  would  press 
heavily,  were  addressed  to  the  Host,  as  he  received  the 
Viaticum,  with  a  tone  which  implied  far  more  of  confi- 
dence fn  the  future  than  of  remorse  for  the  past.  "  Lord 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  acknowledge  Thee  as  my  Savi- 
our, and  I  entreat  mercy  on  my  soul.  Even  as  I  con- 
quered the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  more  for  the  service  of 
the  Holy  Church  than  for  my  own  profit  and  advantage, 
so  do  Thou  forgive  me  my  sins  !"t 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed  by  those  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  ;  Martin  IV. 
expired  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the  same  year ;  the 
jj^'^y.' King  of  France,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
'  Spain,  died  at  Perpignan  on  the  6th  of  October;  and 
Pedro  of  Aragon,  languishing  under  wounds  received 
in  defence  of  his  Country  from  that  invasion,  did  not 
survive  his  enemy  longer  than  a  month.  The  Spanish 
dominions  of  that  Prince  devolved  his  eldest  son. 
Alfonso  III.,  (the  Beneficent;)  the  Crown  of  Sicily 
upon  the  second,  James  :  during  the  captivity  of  Charles 
of  Salerno,  now  King  of  Naples,  the  government  of  that 
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of  Philippe 
le  I  laid  I, 
Oct  6; 
of  Pedro  of 
Aragon, 
Jiov.  8. 


•  Gtannone,  ix.  8. 

f  O  VitUni,  til  9i.  Gtannone  ntenliom  a  report,  on  the 
authority  uf  a  writer  who  lived  wilhiii  •  century  aft.r  the  occur- 
rence! which  he  whit**,  that  Charles  of  Anjou  committed  nnenle 
XX.  8.  Adeo  menle  opprettui  tt  punl/nnim*9  tandem  factut  'tl  ut 
dttilor  f  nod  mortem  nil  MtAlnl,  moetn  tub  ulenho  tetptum  /aguro 
atrangulant.    Theodore  d«  N  iem.    Ve  Priv.  el  Jure  Imperii,  p.  292. 

TV  character  of  Cliarle*  as  drawn  by  G.  Vtllani  i»  a  very 
•tnkimr  pnrtruit.  Quart,  Orr/o  /«  aerie,  I  .ano  tunt.glio,  „h  & 
arme,  et  <upro  et  mo/to  trmuto  el  t^ollatt  da  toll,  I,  He  del  Mondo  . 

*"  •*>  i*f**mt*li  m  fart  ogni  grand,  ,m,,ren, 
mean  in  ogut  attruta,  fermi  et  veriliere  ttogm  nra  premrna,  porn 
partante  et  wot/to  adoperanlr,  Qmn  n>.n  ridea  tt  »o*  ftvo  ;  honttto 
"»  rWiawte  tl  Calto/ieo ;  atpn  m  g,ma,ha  et  di  fence 
rtjtmrdo  ;  grande  di  per—m,  et  bene  nerboruta,  di  ee/orr  tutngno, 
eteongrandt  nnto,  H  bene  porta  maetH  real,  fru  tn'  altru  Signorr. 
Mdto  rtggbmra  tt  paeo  dormira,el  utara  di  dirt  ehe  dnrmrndu  tanto 
tempo  nperdera.  Largo  fa  a'  eaxaHeri  tarme,  ma  tuptdam  tfac 
fautar  Ttrrt,  t  Signoria,  t  moarta,  <T<mde  „  ren,ue  per  fornirt  roe 
mprttr  t  guerre,  vii.  I.  In  one  or  two  roir.1i  the  likeneraa  ia  ito- 
baMy  nattninjr,  nerathelcM  in  the  whole  picture  Uicre  is  nit  a 
•ingle  amiable  trjit. 


State  wns  administered  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  M artel, 

assisted,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  youth,  (he  was 
not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.)  by  a  Council  *>f 
French  Barons,  over  which  Robert  d'Artois  presided. 

The  Pontificates  of  Honorins  [V.  and  ofNieholas  IV. 
were  marked  by  Favouritisms  ;  the  former  devoted  him- 
self to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  House,  the  Ha- 
vel I  i  ;  the  latter  similarly  advanced  their  rivals,  the  ya 
Colonna.    An  Interreirnum  of  more  than  two  years  sue-  0{\ 


ItaJr. 


Frjm 
A.  D. 

1197. 


128S. 


a.  a. 
1*1 


ceeded :  and  the  final  choice  of  the  Conclave  excited  IV. 
universal  astonishment    Actuated  probably  by  mutual     a.  d. 
jealousy,  and    by  the  hope   which  each  separately 
cherished  of  establishing  his  own  predominating  infla-  Nidmlat 
ence  over  a  Pontiff  wholly  incompetent  to  his  station,  1V- 
they  fixed  upon  Pietro  di  Morona,  an  aged  Benedictine     *•  D< 
Hermit,  distinguished  only  for  Ms  ascetic  practices,  and 
the  reputation  of  miracles,  bestowed  in  comequence  of 
them  by  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar.*    A  few  months*  > 
rule   exhibited  manifest  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of 
Celeslin  V.;  and  the  bold  intrigues  of  the  most  ambitious 
among  the  Cardinals  profited  by  his  weakness.  Benedetto 
Gaetano  foresaw  the  great  influence  which  Charles  II. 
of  Naples  (now  released  from  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Aragon)  must  exercise,  over  the  next  election  to  the 
Papacy ;  for  he  h«d  prevailed  on  Celestin  to  nominate 
at  once  twelve  Members  of  the  Sacred  College,  each 
wholly  devoted  to  his  own  interests.    Gaetano,  there- 
fore, having  secretly  made  his  compact  with  the  King 
by  stating  that,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  which  he  bad 
hitherto  shown  to  the  Uhibelins,  he  possessed  not  owly 
willingness  but  ability  also  to  serve  him,  an  ability  in 
which  Celestin  was  deficient ;   next  applied  himself 
by  juggling  tricks  to  awaken  spiritual  fears  in  the 
conscience  of  the  simple  and  credulous  Pope,  which 
might  induce  his  abdicatiou.t    Although  such  a  step  Ha  th£o 
was  unprecedented. t  the  remonstrances  of  the  Consiv  tiae, 
tory  were  useless,  when  Celestin  was  once  persuaded 
that  any  ail  mixture  of  temporal  concerns  was  incom- 
patible with  the  due  care  of  his  soul.    When  the  Holy 
See  was  declared  vacant,  the  discussions  in  the  Con-  lVn 
clave  were  brief;  and  in  ten  days  after  the  secession  of  )^\, 
Celestin,  Gaetano,  aided  by  the  creatures  of  Chark 
II.,  was  consecrated  as  Boniface  VIII. 

The  deluded  Hermit  had  entertained  a  hope  that  he  » 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  loved  seclusion  ;§  1 


•  The  account  of  the  Pontificate  of  Oelestia  V,  given  by  Raj- 
naldus,  i*  plentifully  sprinkled  with  miracle*. 

f  Frrunt  tttam  tl  hone  norm  da/otam,  quntrmut 
/agrnnhai  incxlnrrt,  dam  mmno  rscwu/iM  wacla  Oram  < 
rrtar,  per  foramen,  fund  »rte  f.bruarrrul,  rote  tt  nut,  tape  dtxuf, 
I  ntatliam  adreniue  ■//.,  ut  Merttru  fafti  mtmdt  rr/,c/it.  mfi 


Hut.  n.  up.  Mural 


Dr  r,t  So/,i. 


3.  e.  18. 1 


J) co  trratrt  ■ 

ix.  9(i6. 

!  It  ii  to  Cclettia  that  Petrarch, 
Trfi'rred  a  punuge  in  Diuite,  concerning  w  hich  MMne  of  the' 
riH-nUtnre  hi>e  doubted.  The  Poel,  in  tus  demnt,  ubarrrea  a  wrt 
of  »tii;loriou»  Limbo,  m  which,  amonk'  the  neutral  Augelk,  are  placed 
the  Hrnritu  of  mieh  men  »  hare  Irved  without  either  prarM  or  Uame, 
and  are  then* re  rejected  alike  by  Heaven  and  Hell.  Among  Ibai 
b;iud  he  «ee« 

romura  di  eajui 
Cat  fere,  per  viluilt,  tL  okaw  aim  ro.  inf.  iii. 

f  Petrarch  deecribn  the  joy  of  Celestin  on  Ma  abdication,  from 
the  re|>urt  of  ejr.viitnnwi.  Auiliri  unrrxmttt  fai  ridrnml,  taala 
i/l*m  fafiat  rum  gaudto,  raoue  tigna  hrtilior  tptnlaatt*  acwltt  ac 
frnnte  getfanlem,  dam  a  tontpeetu  Connfii  jam  tandem  tibi  rrditmt  ac 
hfrrr  ahtct  Jerri,  gunti  iron  kumeruut  hmndo  owen,  ted  eat/am  dtrie 
teeuribut  swMnrittet,  ufgue  rjut  tn  rullu  mteto  own*  ang 
rtiuicrti.    Dt  t'tl.  SmM.  at  mp. 
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hul  hi-  freedom  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  Boni- 
face ;  for  the  weakness  which  had  consented  to  abdicate 
might  hereafter  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  ;  Celeatin, 
therefore,  was  conveyed  in  the  strictest  custody  to  a 
fortress  in  Campania ;  and  even  if  the  dark  reports 
current  «t  the  time,  that  lib  death  was  occasioned  by 
absolute  violence,  be  rejected,  it  is  too  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  was  intentionally  accelerated  by  privation 
ami  cruelty.* 

The  release  of  Charles  EL  had  been  obtained  by  a 
promise  that  he -would  cede  Sicily  to  James,  son  of  the 
deceased  King,  Pedro  III.,  and  that  he  would  insist 
upon  the  renunciation  by  his  cousin  Charles  of  Valois, 
of  all  claim  upon  Arngon  which  might  be  rested  on 
the  Investiture  granted  by  Martin  IV.  From  this  oath 
he  obtained  absolution  from  Nicholas  IV.,  the  reigning 
Pope  at  the  moment  of  his  return  to  freedom  ;  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Treaty,  to  which  his  signature  was 
as  yet  scarcely  dry,  he  leagued  with  the  King  of  Cnstille 
and  Charles  of  Valois  for  the  conquest  of  Aragon. 
The  Crown  of  that  Kingdom  soon  afterwards  passed  to 
James  by  the  death  of  Alfonso,  and  Sicily  was  relin- 
quished to  a  third  brother,  Frederic ;  but  James, 
allured  by  a  rich  portion  which  Charles  II.  proffered 
with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  entered  into  an  unnatural 
compact,  the  object  of  which  was  no  other  than  the  de- 
thronement of  his  own  family,  aud  the  transfer  of  Sicily 
from  Frederic  to  Charles. 

The  war  which  hud  so  long  desolated  the  Sicilies 
recommenced,  therefore,  in  Calabria,  with  more  than 
former  violence ;  and  Frederic,  before  he  disgusted 
Loria  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  change  sides,  was  for 
the  most  part  successful.  Doniface  at  length  resolved 
to  secure,  by  ampler  bribes  than  had  hitherto  been 
offered,  the  active  services  of  Charles  of  Valois.  No 
Prince  in  Europe  had  achieved  for  himself  a  higher 
military  reputation  ;  and  even  his  name  and  his  unva- 
ried good  fortune,  exclusive  of  his  great  talents,  appeared 
to  the  Pope  well  deserving  the  high  price  at  which  he 
bartered  for  them.  The  Count  of  Valois,  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  See,  and,  in  return, 
he  was  to  receive  in  marriage  the  heiress  of  the  Latin 
Empire  ;  he  was  created  Count  of  Romagna,  Captain 
General  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Lord  of  the 
March  of  Ancona,  and  Pacificator  of  Tuscany  ;  a  further 
assurance  was  given  that  the  authority  of  Vicar  of  the 
Empire  should  he  commuted  to  him ;  and  he  was 
dazzled  by  a  yet  more  brilliant  hope  that  the  Pontiff 
might  elevate  him  hereafter  even  to  the  lofty  station  of 
King  of  the  Romans.  Thus  stimulated,  Charles  of 
Valois  entered  Italy,  and  his  first  services  as  Pacificator 
of  Tuscany  were  employed  in  Florence.  The  incident, 
unless  on  account  of  the  great  celebrity  of  some  of  the 
names  connected  with  it,  is  too  unimportant  to  demand 
any  place  in  our  rapid  summary  of  general  History.  It 
utay  mi  dice  to  say  that  the  Tuscan  Capital,  at  that 


*  His  cell  was  so  small  that  the  uteps  of  the  altar  on  which 
he  celebrated  Mm*  in  the  day-time  furuuhed  his  ui^htU  pillow. 
Frlul  aulem  ut  duo  sd>t  darrntur  fratrt*  cum  Quibu*  Uivutum  agertt 
omnium.  Qui  r i  cm  riii  tiliut  curccrtt  ant/mttam  dm  frrre  ma 
talrwtt.  aide  rjitrakrbamlur  utjlrm.  Lint  man  hutta  i/  uu  larni 
art  tali*,  til  nr  tanel M  i./  i  htibrttul  ydtt  dmm  J/mww  crlrirartt,  tki 
caput  rrrhanrtl  dum  dtrmtrndo  autnctrtl.  Srti,  proa  puiUr  !  nc 
Benifacmi  t/ir,  alter  Hrroda,  I'tlium  trrtabal  ut  carcerr  !  I 'da 
/i'alt  Petri  Caflcsimi  Authart  Pvtro  Aliaco  Cardinal*  Cameracenti, 
ii.  17.  op.  Surium  dt  probata  Saazlarum  Hutorut,  in.  36J. 


moment  altogether  iu  possession  of  the  Guelfs,  was, 
nevertheless,  distracted  by  two  tactions  introduced  from 
Pistoia,  originating  in  a  private  feud,  and  bearing  the 
party  uames  of  Neri  and  Bianehi.*  The  latter  had 
otfended  Boniface  by  refusing  his  mediation;  and  the 
Count  of  Valois,  having  gained  admission  into  Florence, 
uuder  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  not  attempt  any 
change,  or  pretend  to  any  authority  in  matters  of  Stale, 
immediately  \iolnled  this  engagement.t  He  strength- 
ened himself  by  recalling  the  heads  of  the  iVeri,  who 
bad  been  exiled  by  their  opponeuts,  arrested  the 
chief  Bianehi,  abandoned  their  houses  to  pillage,  se- 
questered their  property,  and  condemned  six  hundred  of 
them  to  banishment.  Among  the  proscribed  on  this 
occasion  were  Dante  and  the  Father  of  I'etraich. 

'Hie  Pacificator  of  Tuscauy  departed  from  Florence, 
after  six  months'  abode,  laden  with  maledictions ;  aud 
embarking  at  Naples,  led  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  Half  of  that  Island 
had  already  been  wrested  from  Frederic  by  his  brother, 
the  King  of  Aragon ;  who,  at  length,  touched  with 
remorse,  quilted  the  scene  of  his  odious  triumph,  before 
ti»e  arrival  of  the  French.  Undismayed  by  his  first 
reverses,  Frederic  persisted  in  heroic  defence,  till  he  so 
distressed  the  invader  by  a  war  of  skirmishes,  which 
intercepted  his  supplies,  and  wasted  away  his  forces 
ingloriously,  that  be  compelled  him  to  solicit  Peace. 
By  the  Treaty  which  Frederic  dictated,  Sicily  and  its 
immediate  dependencies,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Triuacria,  remained  under  his  own  sway  for  lite,  aud 
on  his  death  were  to  revert  to  the  Augevin  dynasty. 

The  principal  event  in  the  turbulent  Pontificate  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  his  dispute  with  Philippe  le  Bel,  has 
been  sufficiently  detailed  in  our  former  pages  ;  and  there 
is  little  else  in  his  history  which  need  detain  us.  One 
of  the  chief  agents  in  the  outrage  which  the  King  of 
France  ultimately  directed  against  his  person  was,  on 
we  have  already  seen,  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Co 
lonna  ;  a  Family  which,  having  grcutly  increased  in 
power  under  Honorius  IV.,  claimed  to  rank  in  some  of 
its  branches  among  the  Princes  of  Italy.  The  enmity  of 
Boniface  to  this  House  was  first  excited  by  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  two  Cardinals  who  bore  its  name 
offered  against  his  election  ;  and  he  seized  the  pretext  of 
a  correspondence  which  they  maintained  with  the  King 
of  Sicily  to  depose  them  from  the  Sacred  College,  to 
confiscate  all  their  property,  and  to  subject  them  to  an 
Excommunication.  The  Bull  which  promulgated  this 
anathema  was  couched  in  language  singularly  ferocious  ;J 
and  it  was  answered  with  unexpected  firmness  by  a 
manifesto,  which  denied  the  validity  of  Boniface's  elec- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  abdication  of  Celestin  was 
neither  legal  nor  even  voluntary.  The  fury  of  the  Pope 
was  boundless  at  this  reply  ;  he  denounced  its  authors 
as  Heretics,  proclaimed  a  Crusade  against  them,  razed 
their  Palaces  in  Koine,  aud  marched  an  army  to  besiege 
their  fortresses  in  the  Campsgua.  Palestrina  alone  main- 

*  The  Feud  unlimited  between  two  member*  or  different 
branches  or  the  Pi»tuiau  Family  Cancrllieri,  whose  common  an- 
cestor had  been  (wire  married  ;  the  children  of  t  be  tir-t  wife,  fliauca, 
were  railed  after  their  rnullier,  liianrhi,  and  those  of  the  wrond  bed 
received  in  u|i|N>utMMt  the  title  AVri,  names  which  continued  among 
their  deacemUnts. 

f  Dante  pointedly  represent*  Charlen  as  combating 
aula  can  la  Iohcuj 
Co*  la  oual  giottro  Giuda.  Pur  fa  I.  XX 
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tained  tn  effectual  resistance ;  nor  did  Boniface  succeed 
in  capturing  it  till  he  asked  and  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  Quido  de  Montefeltro,  a  Ghibelin  Captain,  who  after 
winning  reputation  as  much  for  subtil ty  as  for  valour,*' 
had  taken  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  penitence  and  seclusion.  How  far  his  Re- 
ligious observances  had  extinguished  in  him  the  spirit 
of  worldly  craftiness  may  be  determined  by  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  offered  to  Boniface,  after  stirveyiug  the 
great  strength  of  Palest  rina,  and  declaring  it  to  be  im- 
pregnable. "  If  you  would  win  it,"  said  the  Devotee,  first 
demanding  absolution  for  that  which  he  was  about  to 
utter,  "  you  must  promise  much  and  perform  litttc  ;"t 
and  having  delivered  this  single-hearted  admonition,  he 
returned  to  his  Convent,  to  fix  his  thoughts  once  more 
on  Heaven.  Advice  flowing  from  a  source  so  celebrated 
was  not  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the  Pope  :  he  promised 
favour  to  the  Colonna,  if  they  would  appear  before  him 
within  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  their  town  ;  and 
at  the  some  time  he  secretly  resolved  to  put  them  to 
death,  so  soon  as  they  were  in  his  power.  Palestrina 
opened  her  gates  on  advantageous  terms  ;  but  her  Lords, 
seasonably  warned  of  the  intended  treachery,  and  having 
no  further  refuge  in  Italy,  dispersed  themselves  in 
foreign  parts,  and  found  protection,  among  other  places, 
in  the  Court  of  Philippe  le  Bel. 

To  the  reign  of  Boniface  belongs  one  of  the  most 
daring  legends  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Translation 
of  the  Lady-Chapel  of  Loretto.  On  the  capture  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  by  Melee  Seraph  in  1291,  the  Santa  Ctua, 
or  House  in  which  the  Virgin  had  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  was 
saved  from  its  mcuaced  profanation,  by  a  band  of 
Angels,  who  carried  it  on  their  wings  to  Tersacto  in 
Illy  ria.  After  an  abode  of  three  years  and  seven  months 
in  that  spot,  it  once  more  traversed  the  sea,  by  a  like 
conveyance,  without  any  assignable  reason  for  its  de- 
parture. Celestial  music  was  heard  as  it  passed  ;  the 
trees  inclined  themselves  to  it  in  reverence  ;  and  it  was 
deposited  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  An  con  a 
in  a  wood  belonging  to  Lauretta,  a  Lady  of  Recanati, 
from  whom  the  once  flourishing  town  which  soon  ga- 
thered round  the  inestimable  relic  derives  its  name.  J  The 
first  arrival  iu  Italy  occurred  three  days  before  Celes- 
tin's  abdication  ;  but  as  the  Angels  twice  changed  the 
site  of  their  holy  burden  to  different  hills,  the  final  settle- 
ment did  not  take  place  till  after  the  accession  of  Boui- 
faee. 
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|  Loretto  "  says  Eurtace,  "hum*  ahored  the  fate  otVMWai" 
(i.  ch  viu.)  We  may  refer  to  the  account  of  the  Santa  Cam  there 
pren,  not  only  as  being  very  copious,  but  as  it  afford*  a  remark- 
•Me  ipeciroen  of  the  great  candour  of  that  alwsya  amiable,  not  un- 
frrqtiently  eluipimt,  ami  aoroowbal  hardly-used  writer.  The  Reader 
who  w.,)m  to  exharut  the  hbrfory  of  the  Santa  Caaa  may  turn  to 
•he  V  Book*  of  TWUimis ;  to  Lt  Qhrit  Jlfcraro.e  del  Sanlmria 
d,  Lor,,*,  by  Sertoli,  Chaplain  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  to  the 
Areanr  D««,A,  Umrrlanm  ptrtrittm  retain  by  Nelliua;  or  to  U 


The  institution  of  the  Centenary  Jubilee  affords  Boni- 
face another  claim  to  distinction.  It  was  pretended  that 
at  the  expiration  of  each  Century  especial  Indulgences 
were  to  be  attained  by  the  Faithful  who  should  visit 
the  Tombs  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  accordingly  on  the 
dawn  of  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  1300,  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  Pilgrims  thronged  to  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter.  The  policy  of  Boniface  perhaps  created, 
certainly  confirmed,  a  belief  so  advantageous  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  a  Bull  was  promulgated 
announcing  plenary  remission  of  sins  to  all  persons  who 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  or  of  any  hundredth  year 
afterwards,  should  accomplish  the  like  Pilgrimage.  It 
is  affirmed  by  an  eye-witness  that  during  the  celebration 
of  these  first  Secular  Games  of  the  Church,  no  day 
passed  in  which  Rome  did  not  contain  two  hundred 
thousand  strangers ;  each  of  whom  vied  with  the 
proportionably  to  his  means,  in  the  richness  or  his 
offering*.  •  The  harvest  was  too  plentiful  not  to  excite  a 
desire  for  its  more  frequent  recurrence;  and  Clement  VI. 
commiserating  the  brevity  of  human  life,  when  the  next 
Centenary  had  been  trodden  but  half  through,  fixed  the 
cycle  at  half  its  original  term.  Urban  VI.,  equally  de- 
sirous with  his  predecessors  to  witness  in  his  own  time 
so  devout  a  celebration,  reduced  the  intervening  years  to 
the  same  number  as  those  which  our  Saviour  had  passed 
on  Earth.  And  finally,  Sixtus  IV.,  benevolently  wish- 
ing that  a  remedy  so  salutary  should  be  more  often 
thrown  open  to  mankind,  consented  that  a  Jubilee 
should  lie  proclaimed  after  the  lapse  of  every  twenty-five 
years ;  an  interval  which  has  been  observed  ever  since 
his  Pontificate.t 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  affords  a  fit  resting  place 
in  our  narrative  of  the  general  fortunes  of  Italy  ;  but  we 
must  briefly  advert  to  a  few  incidents  belonging  to  the 
History  of  the  Maritime  Republics,  which  it  has  not  been 
in  our  power  to  interweave  with  the  common  Annals, 
but  which  still  should  uot  be  passed  in  entire  silence. 

The  commencement  of  the  Xlllth  Century  was  an 
epoch  of  unexampled  glory  to  Venice ;  but  if  we  were 
to  relate  in  this  place  the  share  which  that  great  Repub- 
lic bore  in  the  IVth  Crusade,  we  should  tear  a  splendid 
page  from  another  Chapter  of  our  Work.  The  Com- 
mercial rivalry  with  Genoa,  which  the  rapidly  increasing 
wealth  of  cither  Slate  was  certain  to  generate,  had  been 

•  At  eontinmo  in  tut  to  f anno  kavea  in  Rama  ottre  at  popnlo  Ro 
mann  200  mtla  di  pe/legrini,  $rnxa  fuel/i  ci'  trann  per  ti  camini 
andnnito  t  lorntindo,  e  tulli  rrana  fnrnih  t  nnlenli  di  err/wry/m 
giuttamante,  con  i  cavatlt  came  le  pertane.    Et  10  il 
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Gwv.  Villani,  viii.36. 


AMeUtla  by  Serragli. 


Annua  crntmat  i 

CriminalaTontvr,  nil  po-n.lel  uta  denamlur  : 

Hare  Jecreml  Bonifactut,  et  roiarnrrf. 
The  author  of  a  Lira  of  Clement  VI.,  edited  by  Bosquet,  ttltct  that 
Pope  to  hare  been  actuated  by  the  following  rvwms  when  be  thort- 
ened  the  interval  of  yean  by  one  half,  fuia  vita  hamtnum  faJnttcr  et 
deereteil,  et  maHtia  mpermSnndat  in  mnndo,  prtu\  dolor  !  et  orrrrao/. 
Of  Urban  VI.  the  Magnum  Chromecn  Beigtcum  statae  that  ha 
ordered  ut  omnu  Juhtlarm  in  f -durum  de  tnceumo  ferno  anno  m 

tempo,  vi/ar  l>mm,  mtlr,  JtW  t^riji^')n^^i/,if7?"o7/°TJm 
potlyuam  natuM  at  dt  t'lrginr  ( per  enju*  mortem  Utfaurn*  Sfrlenar, 
made  indnlgenliat  pecealorim  amnet  rmananl  eumu/atvt)  rriginla 
amnarmm  rnmeuJo  eompletmm  /nil.  I  hi  Cangr,  (ad  ».  JmUlrut,)  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  above  notice^ddt,  that  the  motirc  ofSuthisIV, 
iu  atill  further  outailinjf  the  interval  to  twenty-five  yean,  was  that 
M^WI^ZSd!'"1"  U'"U  b«"Jle"*fn'-   ^  «l»o  Joiixsia  our 
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greatly  enhanced  by  the  new  connection  thus  formed  by 
Venice  with  the  East '.  and  the  long-suppressed  jealousy 
kindled  into  open  flame  about  the  year  1268.  In  their 
first  War  with  the  Genoese  the  Venetians  were  almost 
invariably  successful  in  many  sanguinary  naval  battles ; 
and  yet  neither  the  resources  nor  the  spirit  of  their  an- 
tagonists appeared  to  have  suffered  under  defeat.  The 
expedition  of  St.  Louis  to  Africa  for  a  while  demanded 
accordance  between  the  leading  maritime  European 
Powers,  upon  whom  he  relied  for  means  of  transport ; 
and  the  rival  States,  adjured  by  the  common  voice  of  all 
Christendom  to  suspend  their  private  feuds  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  interest,  reluctantly  consented,  not  to  a 
Peace,  but  to  a  five  years'  Truce.  On  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  war  was  renewed  with  more  than  former 
implacability,  and  Fortune  then  became  favourable  to 
the  Genoese.  The  Venetians  were  twice  vanquished, 
losing  altogether  more  than  one  hundred  ships ;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  the  close  of  a  useless  and 
destructive  contest,  by  abandoning  for  the  next  thirteen 
years  all  right  of  navigation  with  armed  vessels  in  the 
Black  Sea  or  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

A  similar  spirit  of  bitterness,  arising  from  like  causes, 
armed  the  Genoese  against  the  Pisans  also.*  Of  the 
great  victory  obtained  by  the  latter  when  their  enemies 
endeavoured  to  convey  the  French  Prelates  from  Nice 
to  the  Council  summoned  by  Gregory  IX.  in  the  Late- 
ran,  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  during  the  forty 
years  succeeding  that  triumph,  Pisa  constantly  augmented 
her  power.  The  habits  of  her  population  were  frugal, 
the  produce  of  her  territory  was  abundant ;  she  counted 
the  neighbouring  Islands  of  Elba,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia, 
among  her  dependencies  ;  and  her  factories  were  exten- 
sive both  in  Acre  and  in  Constantinople.  Although 
Venice  did  not  escape  from  her  share  of  that  jealousy 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  common  enterprise  in  the 
same  path,  yet  she  was  more  remote  than  Genoa,  and 
she  bordered  not  on  the  Mediterranean  but  on  the  Adri- 
atic. With  that  Republic,  therefore,  Pisa  for  the  most 
part  cultivated  a  good  understanding,  occasionally 
cemented  into  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  ;  but  with 
the  Genoese  it  was  far  otherwise,  and  a  series  of  petty 
outrages,  inflicted  and  endured,  led  to  open  hostilities  in 
the  year  1282.  One  battle  fought  two  years  afterwards, 
oir  the  little  Island  Meloria,  between  nearly  equal  num- 
bers, proved  most  disastrous  to  the  Pisans ;  five  thou- 
sand of  their  mariners  fell  in  the  contest,  eleven  thousand 
were  carried  in  chains  to  the  dungeons  of  their  enemy ; 
who  well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  retaining  them  in  captivity,  refused  all  proposals 
for  exchange  or  ransom.  Their  wives,  it  was  said,  cannot 
re-marry,  and  the  population  of  Pisa  therefore  will  decay. 
Without  vouching  for  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  resolution  was  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  prisoners  themselves.  Sixteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  conclusion  of  Peace  restored  them  to 
freedom,  scarcely  one  thousand  survivors  returned  to 
their  native  walls. 

It  was  that  period  of  danger  and  dismay,  when  all 
Pisa  seemed  as  one  house  of  mourning  for  her  post 
calamity,  and  when  yet  greater  dangers  were  impending, 
which  raised  to  the  Dictatorship  of  his  Country  one  whose 
name  has  received  from  Poetry  an  immortality  which 
it  never  otherwise  would  have  obtained.    Pisa  was  the 

"  The  rivalry  between  Genoa  and  Pisa  ii  detailed  fully  in  tl.o 
Vth  Book  of  Ubertui  Folieta,  Hut.  Cnrnnuin,  op.  Grxriuin,  i. 


onlyGhibelin  City  bordering  on  Tuscany  ;  and  the  Guelft 
of  that  State,  earnestly  desiring  to  profit  to  the  utmost 
by  her  recent  calamity,  ofTered  their  alliance  to  the  Ge- 
noese, undertook  to  conduct  a  land  attack  while  their 
confederates  should  maintain  a  blockade  by  sea,  and 
pledged  themselves  never  lo  consent  to  Peace,  but  utterly 
to  destroy  the  devoted  City,  and  to  scatter  abroad  its 
population.*  Apprized  of  these  savage  intentions,  the 
Pisans  consented  to  bestow  unlimited  authority  for  ten 
years  on  the  most  powerful  of  their  Nobles ;  and  Count 
Ugolino  delle  Gherardeschi,  notwithstanding  he  had  con- 
tracted certain  family  alliances  with  the  Guelfs,  and  still 
maintained  private  intercourse  with  Florence,  was  nomi- 
nated Captain-General.  Ugolino  conducted  separate 
negotiations  with  the  allies  with  considerable  dexterity, 
till,  by  tempting  each  with  the  bribe  which  it  most  coveted, 
he  dissolved  the  Confederacy.  It  was  during  this  diplo- 
macy that  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Maloria 
displayed  a  more  than  Roman  self-devotion.  They 
learned  that  Ugolino  hod  proposed,  on  condition  of  their 
release,  to  surrender  to  the  Genoese  the  important  town 
of  Castro  in  Sardinia  ;  and  shrinking  from  freedom  pur- 
chased on  terms  so  injurious  to  their  native  land,  they  ob- 
tained leave  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Pisan  Council. 
By  their  representatives,  they  not  only  declined  the  prof- 
fered boon,  but  avowed  an  intention,  if  they  should 
be  restored  to  liberty  against  their  will,  to  pursue  even 
to  death  the  Magistrate  who  should  be  base  enough  to 
bring  so  foul  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  their  Country. t 

Ugolino,  doubtless,  was  well  pleased  that  the  ulterior 
designs  which  he  then  cherished  were  not  embarrassed  by 
the  return  of  spirits  thus  ardent  with  Patriotism.  By 
sacrificing  much  of  her  territory,  he  obtained  Peace  for 
his  Country,  and  he  secured  support  also  for  the  treason 
which  he  meditated  against  her  liberties.  It  was  not 
without  a  struggle,  however,  that  he  won  his  way  to 
despotic  power  ;  but  when,  after  more  than  one  alterna- 
tion of  Fortune,  he  established  himself  in  the  Municipal 
Palace,  and  chased  the  Podcsta  from  the  City,  he  felt 
confident  of  the  permanency  of  his  rule.  He  had  selected 
his  birthday  for  the  Festival  of  his  inauguration ;  and 
when  wearied  but  not  satiated  with  the  pomp  of  magis- 
tracy, he  entered  his  chamber  after  the  ceremonial,  he 
asked  an  attendant, "  What  more  can  be  reserved  for 
me  ?"  the  fearless  and  almost  prophetic  reply  which  he 
received  was,  "  Nothing  more  but  the  wrath  of  Heaven." 

False  to  both  parlies  while  he  seemingly  encouraged 
each,  without  breaking  with  his  Guelf  connections  in 
Florence,  Ugolino  concerted  with  Ruggieri,  Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  a  plot  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibelins.  The 
measure  was  successful,  and  Ruggieri,  not  less  ambi- 
tious than  his  brother  conspirator,  so  far  advanced 
himself  in  the  affections  of  the  populace,  that  they  loudly 
insisted  upon  his  being  admitted  to  a  moiety  of  the 
Government.  But  Ugolino  refused  to  divide  his  power, 
and,  inebriated  by  prosperity,  he  despised  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  whom  he  oppressed,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  unbridled  bursts  of  passion.  On  one  occasion, 
when  irritated  by  the  remonstrances  of  a  kinsman,  he 
unsheathed  his  poniard  and  would  have  despatched 
him  on  the  spot.  A  nephew  of  Ruggieri  who  was 
present  arrested  the  blow,  and  diverted  the  tyrant's  fury 
upon  himself.    Ugolino,  seizing  an  axe  which  was  un- 

•  0.  VilUni,  vii.  97. 

f  Marangoni,  CArom'e.  di  Pita,  p.  571 .  cited  by  Siimondi,  Rrp. 
It.  it.  28.  to  whom  we  an  grsitly  indebted  in  our  abstract. 
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happily  at  hanrl,  cleft  the  skull  oT  the  mediating  youth, 
and  laid  hi  in  dead  ai  his  feet.  Ruggicri  still  dnK4.-mbU.-fl, 
til!  an  alarm  oTthe  return  of  the  Guclfs  roused  theCitiaeies 
«f  the  opposite  taction  in  their  own  defence.  Their  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  Palace,  which  Ugoline 
bravely  defended  from  mid-day  till  nightfall,  when  it  was 
fired  over  his  head.  Rujrgieri  than  conducted  him.  but 
not  alone,  to  a  prison  at  that  time  known  as  the  Tower 
of  the  Onalsndi,  now  bearing,  from  the  savage  deed  of 
which  it  was  to  be  the  tcene,  the  name  Drila  Fame. 
The  Gad  do  and  the  Uguccione,  the  Brigata  and  tlte  Aoael- 
tnnccio  of  Dante,  are  not  fictitious  personages  ;  the  two 
former  were  the  sons,  the  two  latter  lite  grandsons  of 
Ugolino.  After  a  few  months'  delay,  the  Archbishop,  dis- 
appointed in  hi*  avaricious  hope  of  extnriing  treasure 
from  the  imprisoned  Count,  threw  the  key  of  their  dun- 
geon into  the  Arno,  and  the  five  captives  perished  by  a 
lingering  death  of  horror,  which,  but  for  our  reniero- 
of  the  Inferno,  we  should  pronounce  to  be  un- 


Popes  refused  to  decide  the  eontrnveriv  ;  Alfonso,  ha- 
r  imm-iI  tiy  tlx:  Moors  in  his  heiediniry  dominions,  was 
unable  to  prosecute  war  iu  Germany ;  and  Richard, 
although  crowned,  never  established  a  substantial  autho- 
rity even  by  the  most  luvish  et|>ciiditure. 


a.  n» 
1SW5. 

Doutde 


We  turn  now  to  Gbrhaky  singly.  When  Conrad  IV. 
succeeded  to  his  Father's  throne,  he  inherited  also 
from  him  the  opposing  pretensions  of  William  Count  of 
Hollaad,  who  in  Frederic's  lifetime  had  been  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapellct  That  Prince  survived  his  compe- 
titor about  two  years;  and  many  of  the  German  writers 
do  not  begin  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  the  great 
Interregnum  (as  it  is  termed)  till  his  death  *  He  was 
killed  iu  a  winter  campaign  against  the  Frieslanders, 
while  crossing  a  frozen  dike  on  a  heavy  war-horse. 
The  ice,  unable  to  support  his  burden,  gave  way  under 
htm,  aud  the  Prince,  deprived  of  all  power  of  disengaging 
himself,  was  put  to  death  slowly  ami  miserably,  alter 
receiving  innumerable  wounds.§  The  vacant  throne 
was  filled  by  a  double  election ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
English  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornw*II,|t  the  virtues  of 
Allonso  of  Cast i Ike,  won  for  each  a  choice  which  be- 
stowed no  more  than  nominal  power.    Three  successive 

•  It  i«  quite  nrcdloaa  to  cite  the  noil  pathetic  epiiode  in  modern 

XX^XIIN  Canto  of  the  VW/Vrw.  "  *"*  I"*"" 

f  On  Noeombcr  I,  1245.    Stroriua,  i.  467. 

%  The  Interregnum,  if  reckoned  from  the  definition  of  Frederic 
by  the  Council  of  Lyon  to  the  election  of  Rud.dph  of  Hxunburg, 
luted  twentr-eight  yean ;  if  from  the  death  of  Frederic,  twenty- 
three.    iWwr*  ,h*'  d«th  of  Cocvad  IV.  would  be  Has  mast  legit* 

§  Mart.  Pun*,  79-3.  aA  ana.  1256.  William'*  chief  claim  to  re- 
membrance arises  from  his  Miter  Margaret,  Conntew  of  Heniu'U'rp, 
according  to  legendary  history  the  moat  prolific  of  ber  aex.  It 
seem*  |if«t  a_  ln-e^nr.* <i:nnn  whi>  with  twtm  at  her  breast  ones 

Uonle.1  al»o  with  incontinence,  i  beini,-  told  tliil  no  vri.iiiun  could 
bear  twiiin  who  waa  faithful  to  one  man.  The  beggar  appealed  to 
Heaven  in  proof  of  her  chattily  ;  and  implored  as  a  sign,  that  if 
her  adjuration  wen  well  founded,  the  Counltes  might  hare  at  a 
■mete  birth  as  away  children  ai  there  went  daya  in  the  year.  Ac- 
•wrdnagly.on  Wlirtsuaday,  l  ilfi,  whan  Margaret  waa  in  her  fortieth 
year,  (*o  proeu*  ore  the  bagiogranhist*  in  then  detail", aha  brought 
forth  at  the  na^ui  thrreTimidred  and  sixty-rive  children  of  both 


,  each  a  Soot  the  use  of  a  chicken  ;  who  were  baptind  altoge- 
ther in  one  basin  by  the  ifcabop  of  Utrecht,  th*  boya  being  named 
John, the  grH.lii.lMU* til;  and  who  afterwards  with  their  motiier 
dwd  on  the  name  day.  Matthias,  from  whose  Tmtatrmm  /'iiancvn 
(9G1.)  we  derive  the  above  particular!,  cites  Ludurico  Ouiccia 
Kr*emui,  Ltidoricus  Vires,  and  Camtrariut  sa  hit  authorities. 

V  Kiehnrd*a  neeu  rook  ted  wealth  in  estimated  by  Matthew  Pari*  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  allow  of  "— ■'•■'y  eipvnirtltm-i  of  one  hundred 
mark*,  without  drawing  in  any  way  upon  hi»  German  and  Fjagliah 
revenue..  809.  The  heat  account  of  thi.  Prince  may  be  found  in 
Osbsnsr's  Ubem  mn<t  Thole*  Eichaiu  Ehrvobe*  Romucker  K*,«rt. 


period  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  Empire  waa  co»«  tilsed 
with  Civil  dissension,  and  each  petty  Heron,  fortifi*tl 


Fa* 

A.  S 

%) 

A.  0. 

his  strong-ltold,  lived  for  the  moat  part  with  impunity 
upon  rapine,  numerous  Associations  aud  Confederacies  Baa.'  '' 
were  instituted  among  the  chief  German  Cities  (or  mn- 
tual  protection  :  and  the  Commercial  union  of  the  Hanse  Rhraab 
Towns,  although  strictly  perliaps  a  few  years  earlier  iu  its 
origin,  was  at  the  same  lime  materially  cunt,<>lnl.ik-ri  by 
a  feeling  of  common  peril.  We  willingly  hasten  over 
these  inglorious  and  most  deplorable  scenes  of  misery;, 
discord,  and  confusion  ;  and  we  pew  from  the  "  winter 
night  lull  of  darkness  and  dangers,"  as  it  is  described  by 
a  contemporary  pen,  to  that  which  it  names,  with  equal 
justice,  the  "  return  of  a  genial  Spring."- 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  Alfonso  urged  Gregory  X. 
to  sanction  his  claims:  but  that  wise  and  benevolent 
Pontiff,  anxious  to  restore  peace  to  Germany,  and  fore- 
seeing that  a  powerful  faction  existed  which  could  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  King  of  Castille,  peremptorily 
refused  nsseuL  The  Pope  then  called  upon  tue  Electors 
at  once  to  proceed  to  an  entirely  new  choice;  threatening 
that  he  would  nominate  by  his  own  authority,  unless 
their  discussion  terminated  in  agreement.  That  then 
were  private  motives  which  regulated  the  decision  at 
which  I  hey  arrived  is  little  to  be  doubted  ;  but  i 
enough  general  reasons  arising  out  of  the 
rafter  and  pretentions  of  Rodolpb,  Count  of  Haps-  Electee  4 
burg,  to  justify  the  union  of  till  siilFrages  in  his  favour.  aWatnta' 
The  House  which  he  represented  waa  of  very  aacient ' 
stock :  it  might  he  traced  with  probability,  by  those 
not  too  fastidious  in  the  examination  of  genealogies,  so 
far  back  as  the  Vlltli  Century,  and  with  certainty  even 
by  the  most  scrupulous  to  the  Xth.  His  possessions 
were  far  from  large,  fur  hi*  chief  inheritance,  the  County 
of  Hapsbur^,  contained  only  a  part  of  the 
called  Argmu.  In  the  course  of  an  active  life, 
now  arrived  at  his  fifty-fifth  year,  be  had 
brilliant  talents  both  for  War  and  for  Civil  Government ; 
and  he  appeared  in  all  points  well  adapted  to  restore 
order  to  a  distracted  State,  without  rendering  hiruseif 
too  powerful  a  master  of  those  by  wluuu  tie  iiad  been 
elevated. 

When  his  election  as  King  of  the  Romans  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Count  of  Hapsburg,  he  was  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Basle,  in  order  to  punish  the  Bishop 
for  an  act  of  very  treacherous  cruelty.  The  Citizens 
opened  their  gates  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  choice  of 
the  German  D.ct,and  hailed  Rodolpb  with  acckmalioas; 
wliile  the  Bishop  is  reported  to  have  vented  his  chagrin  ia 
an  irreverent  sarcasm  ;  "  Sit  fast,  great  God  !  or  Rodolpb. 
will  occupy  thy  throne."t  The  new  King's  first  care  after 
hie  Coronation  was  lo  obtain  the  sanctiou  of  Gregory; 
and  it  w  as  cordially  granted,  both  by  a  reply  to  the  Imperial  by  Grcf 
arnhassadors,  and  afterwards,  in  a  personal  interview  at  rJ*- 
Lausanne  ;  end  the  assurance  then  confirmed  to  Roioiph 
that  on  visitiug  Rome  he  should  receive  the  Crown  of 
bis  predecessors,  although  in  truth  he  i 
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*  Letter  of  the  Arcstbntbap  ef  Cologne  cited  by  Case,  Hat.  *f 

f  *SrriV  yir/isV"",  4 
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that  journey,*  will  justify  us  for  the  future  in  styling 
him  Emperor.  The  first  great  peril  which  his  new 
authority  encountered  arose  from  Otlocar,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  most  powerful  European  Prince  of  his  time. 
To  his  patrimony  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  Ottocar  had  inado  large  additions,  by 
conquests  from  the  Prussians  and  from  the  king  of 
Hungary  ;  and  yet  mure  by  a  seizure  of  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria  when  Innocent  IV.  excommu- 
nicated its  Duke.  The  tragical  <tealh  of  Ferdinand  in 
the  Italian  expedition  of  Conrad  in.  confirmed  Ottocar 
in  this  last  great  acquisition  ;  aud  it  is  little  a  mutter  of 
surprise  that  a  Monarch,  whose  territories  extended  from 
the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  to  Raab  iu  Hungary,  nod  I  nun 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.t  should  view  with  jealousy  an 
election  which  had  advanced  so  inconsiderable  a  Prince 
as  Rodolph  so  far  above  him  in  titular  dignity. 

Rudolph,  in  early  youth,  had  borne  arms  iu  Ottocar's 
service  ;  and  when  the  Diet  of  Princes,  irritated  at  the 
contumacy  with  which  the  King  of  Bohemia  refused  the 
performance  of  homage,  menaced  him  with  the  ban  of 
the  Empire  if  he  persisted,  he  haughtily  replied  that  he 
owed  nothing  to  one  who  in  tinnier  days  hail  been  his 
servant,  and  who  was  not  worthy  that  Kings  should 
obey  him.!  When  the  ultimate  resolutions  of  the  Diet 
were  communicated  to  him,  his  fury  spurned  ull  bounds; 
and  in  defiance  of  their  sacred  character  and  immunities, 
he  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  tbey  were  an- 
nounced. The  prudent  dispositions  of  Rodolph,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  conciliated  alliances,  soon  placed 
a  powerful  force  at  his  command  ;  and  while  the  King 
of  Bohemia  remained  inactive  from  contempt  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  considered  little  deserving  of  regard  ; 
the  Emperor  penetrated  Austria  by  rapid  matches,  sat 
down  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  had  prepared, 
what  in  those  days  was  esteemed  an  unheard  of  miracle 
of  military  skill,  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  which  he  intended 
to  cross  ihe  Danube§  and  to  trunster  the  war  into  Bo- 
hemia itself.  Thus  surprised  and  embarrassed,  Ottocar 
was  compelled  to  negotiate  a  Peace,  which  deprived 
him  of  Austria,  Stvria,  and  Carinlhia ;  a  double  inter- 
marriage between  his  family  aid  that  of  the  Emperor 
was  projected  in  order  to  cement  their  future  frien-lship; 
and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  with  little  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  the  Treaty  whenever  he  should  recover  sufficient 
power  to  defend  its  infraction,  did  homage  to  his  Rival. || 

*  Rodolph  is  »i<l  Iu  have  excused  himself  fi  r  not  visiting  Italy 
by  referring  the  Apologue  of  the  sick  Liun — vrtfitjw  nu/ta  rttrortmm 
—to  the  expeditions  of  his  predecessors  to  that  Country.  Gerard 
dc  Roo,  p.  3J. 

i  Cone,  Hut.  of  Ihe  Hobic  of  Aurtria,  i.  37. 

{  *  .Vi  hd  je  dtbere /amnio  tno  nraur  Jtjmt  cui  HmH  ottrouanfur," 
are  the  wunls  of  Gerard  de  Roo,  which  we  think  Archdeacon  Cox* 
has  translated  rightly  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given  ubove.  Others, 
with  some  degree  of  violence,  render  »iAi/  if  Hrlirrf,  that  he  owed 
nothing,  i.  r.  that  he  had  paid  him  all  his  wages  ;  and  infer  from 
them  the  truth  of  a  rerwrt  that  Hodolph  had  once  held  office  iu 
Ottocar's  household.  That  assertion  is  hy  no  means  improbable  ; 
although  much  deference  is  undoubtedly  due  lo  lis  rejection  by  to 
diligent  an  investigator  as  Archdeacon  C'oxe  ;  and  if  it  had  no  other 
support  than  the  above  forced  translation  it  would  be  altogether 
futile. 

$  Norihut  nihUominut  a/tftanlu  ir/iico  tmrijfei  eriiinalii,  ouiinu 
latum  flame*  Danubii  Irannrt  liufmsi/,  Letter  fru;n  tile  Arch- 
bishop of  Salisbury  to  Ihe  Hope  op.  Herbert  Gxlex  Epiit.  p.  136. 
See  also  other  praises  of  the  mtvti  tlatUri  cited  by  Struviua,  i.  516. 

||  Archdeacon  Coxa  indignantly  rejects  stale  which,  if  it  were 
true,  would  do  little  credit  lo  either  the  discretion  or  tlw  delicacy  of 
Rodolph.  Ottocar  is  said  to  hare  stipulated  that  his  homage  should 
be  uttered  in  private ;  but  Rodolph  contrived  that  while  the  Ring 


Scarcely  a  year  elapsed  before  it  became  plain  that 
Ottocar  meditated  a  renewal  of  hostilities;  and  the 
resources  which  the  Einperur  brought  to  this  second 
contest  appeared  far  Irout  adequate  lo  its  support.  The 
backwardness  of  the  leading  German  Princes  in  his 
cause,  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  his  own  army  lo 
that  which  he  knew  had  been  assembled  by  his  enemy, 
for  a  while  occasioned  must  gloomy  anticipations  ;  aud 
when  the  two  Princes  at  length  confronted  each  other 
on  the  plain  of  Murchfk-ld,  it  was  for  his  Crown  and  his 
lile,  not  less  than  lor  victory,  (hut  Rodolph  was  about  lo 
fight,  Iu  the  very  heat  of  Uie  engagement,  while  lortnuc 
wus  still  doubtful,  Rodolph  was  unhorsed  and  wounded: 
and  till  his  K nidus  hastened  to  his  rescue,  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  unable  to  rise  on  account  of  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  and  covering  bis  head,  from  which  the  helmet 
had  been  loosened  in  his  liall,  with  the  uncertain  protec- 
tion of  his  shield.  His  reappearance  decided  the  com- 
bat ;  and  among  the  tburteen  thousand  Bohemians  who 
perished  in  their  total  rout,  Ottocar  himself  was  num- 
bered. Disarmed  and  a  prisoner,  he  is  believed  to  have 
fallen  under  the  vengeance  of  some  St  v  nan  Nobles 
whose  families  had  mi  tiered  bitterly  from  his  tyranny. 

The  possession  of  the  Austrian  Provinces  living  thus 
confirmed  to  Rodolph,  he  sheuthed  his  sword  without 
reluctance,  and  both  wisely  and  justly  forehore  (torn  any 
attempt  to  deprive  VVenceslaus,  the  infant  son  of  the 
fallen  Ottocar,  of  his  paternal  Crown.  Four  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  the  great  territory  which  he  had  won 
could  be  settled  as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his  own 
family.  At  length,  after  the  extinction  of  some  claims 
and  the  adjustment  of  others,  the  Fief  which  be  hail  ac- 
quired at  the  sword's  point  was  declared  vacant,  and 
conferred  on  his  son  Albert,  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire. 

The  restoration  of  internal  tranquillity  lo  his  harassed 
dominions  formed  the  paramount  occupation  of  this  able 
Prince  when  disengaged  from  foreign  War  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  firm  hand  to  restrain  those  violations  of  the 
peace  which  hitherto  had  set  Law  at  defiance.  In  one 
year,  he  razed  to  the  ground  seventy  castles,  the  habita- 
tions of  banditti  or  of  powerful  Barons  worse  than  ban- 
ditti ;  and  he  condemned  to  death  in  all  nine  and 
twenty  Nobles  belonging  to  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  Thuringia,  who  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  outrages.- 
The  preservation  or  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  recovery  of  such  Fiefs  as  had  been  wrested  from  it 
during  the  recent  Interregnum,  were  his  other  leading 
objects ;  in  pursuit  of  which  he  was  more  than  once 
compiled  lo  have  recourse  to  arms.  It  was  iu  an  en- 
gagement near  Moral,  with  the  troops  of  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  who  hud  dismembered  many  Helvetian  districts 


was  up  in  his  knees,  the  hangings  of  Ihe  tent  should  be  raised,  so 
that  he  was  exhibited  to  ihe  view  of  the  whole  army.  The  reasons 
adduced  against  the  story  seem  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is 
apocryphal:  1st,  the  petty  fraud  is  wh.dly  alien  from  Rudolph's 
general  character  ;  aud  I'd!),  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
within  two  hundred  years  of  his  time.  It  might  be  added,  that  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  Ottocar  should  make,  or  that  Rudulph  should  grant 
the  request  for  a  private  performance  of  homage  ;  the  actual  pay. 
inent  of  it  must  be  generally  published  abroad,  and  it  would  tie 
known  thrrefore  by  all  men  that  the  ceremony  (which  in  Ihe  esti- 
mation of  Ihe  times  did  not  contain  any  thing  degrading)  had  been 
really  performed.  Krurlich  has  written  an  especial  Dissertation  oa 
the  falsehood  of  Ihe  anecdote  :  Dwhtjui  oho  diBcrplalar  oirjsr  Kmlnt- 
phui  Hap*bart/tcui  Rryt  Bohmta?  Oltocaro  nfV  ooaoywuj  fncrtft  eon' 
drmque  T rntono  lupuU  uV/stfen/. 
•  Coxc,  i.  p.  57. 
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from  the  Empire,  that  the  active  and  beneficial  career  of 
Rodolph  was  nearly  terminated.  Ever  in  the  van  of 
battle,  he  was  unhorsed  and  surrounded,  and  must  have 
perished  had  he  not  sprung  boldly  into  the  lake,  where, 
supporting  himself  by  grasping  the  bough  of  a  tree  with 
one  hand,  he  defended  himself  with  the  other,  till  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  released  him  from  his  great  peril. 
In  a  similar  expedition,  undertaken  to  punish  the  de- 
fection of  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  Rodolph  successfully 
pursued  his  design,  in  spite  of  the  menaced  hostility  of 
France ;  to  which  Crown  the  Vassal  of  the  Empire  had 
transferred  his  allegiance.  Not  less  watchfully  protecting 
the  interests  of  his  allies  than  his  own,  he  rescued  the 
young  King  of  Bohemia  from  the  thraldom  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  during  his  minority  ;  overthrew 
the  usurpation  of  the  Regent ;  and  substantially  in- 
creasing the  power  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  Wcnceslaus, 
by  the  grant  of  new  Fiefs  ami  of  high  offices,  insured 
his  fidelity,  and  found  in  him  a  useful  ally  instead  of  a 
turbulent  Vassal. 

It  might  be  thought  that  nineteen  years  of  active  service, 
in  so  many  ways  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
would  have  secured  to  Rodolph  the  gratitude  of  its 
Princes  ;  and  that  the  wish  of  the  veteran  Monarch  to 
entail  the  Crown  on  his  only  surviving  son  would  have 
met  approval  from  the  German  Diet  Urgent,  however, 
as  was  his  request,  and  strong  as  were  his  representa- 
tions of  the  hazard  of  another  Interregnum  if  they 
should  refuse,  the  proposal  was  evaded  ;  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  hereditary  succession  was  more  powerful  than 
the  apprehension  of  renewed  Civil  discord.  The  fortitude 
of  Rodolph  gave  way  under  this  disappointment  of  his 
most  cherished  hope ;  aud  probably  with  an  anticipation 
of  the  result,  he  avowed  his  intention  of  visiting  Spire, 
the  great  cemetery  of  the  Emperors,  that  he  might  see 
the  Kings  his  predecessors.  Before  that  object  was 
attained,  his  strength  failed  on  his  passage  down  the 
Rhine ;  he  expired  at  Gemeschein  in  the  seventy-third 
of  his  age ;  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  onward  to 
the  City  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  except  for 
interment.  Of  the  sound  discretion  which  marked 
Rodolph's  Government,  the  salutary  change  produced 
among  his  subjects  during  his  reign  affords 
testimony;  of  his  individual  qualities  an  equally 
able  report  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  very 
personal  anecdotes  which  have  been  preserved.*  Few 


*  Many  of  these  anecdotes  way  be  found  in  Archdeacon  Con'* 
History,  a  Work  to  which  access  is  so  easy,  that  we  forbear  from 
transcribing  then.    ' 1 


with  which  the 


ing  then.  One  which  we  shall  ({ire  is  taken  from  a  less 
suture,  and  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  familiarity 
ch  the  Emperor  permitted  himself  to  be  approached,  aud  of 


Princes  have  been  so  freely  exposed  to  general  view,  and 
fewer  still  could  have  profited  so  greatly  by  undisguised 
exhibition. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  disposition  of  Albert, 
who  little  resembled  his  Father,  was  not  without  fts 
weight  in  contributing  to  his  rejection  by  the  Diet  when 
Rodolph  proposed  him  as  King  of  the  Romans.  His 
Austrian  Vassals  more  than  once  had  struggled  to  throw 
ofThis  very  grievous  yoke  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Rodolph's 
death,  they  were  in  open  rebellion.  The  claim,  there- 
fore, which  he  then  advanced  upon  the  choice  or  the 
Electors  was  little  likely  to  be  received  with  favour ; 
yet  nine  months  elapsed  before  they  decided  against 
him,  and  tendered  the  Crown  to  a  Chief  of  great  mili- 
tary repute,  but  of  scanty  possessions,  Adolphus  of 
Nassau.  The  seven  years  of  that  Prince's  reign  afford 
little  matter  of  interest ;  his  Vassals  were  turbulent,  and 
himself  was  unpopular.  In  an  alliance  which  he  con- 
cluded with  England  against  France,  he  received  large 
subsidies  which  he  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his 
pressing  wants;  and,  perhaps,  the  neglect  of  a 
distribution  of  some  portion  of  those  moneys  among  his 
disaffected  Princes,  accelerated  their  final  resolution  to  re- 
move him  from  the  throne.  His  deposition  was  solemnly 
pronounced,  and  the  election  of  Albert  proclaimed  in  a 
Diet  at  Mentz ;  and  when  the  latter  took  the  field  to 
enforce  his  claim,  he  was  powerfully  supported.  The 
competitors  encountered  at  Gelheim,  between  Spire  and 
Worms ;  and  a  hard-fought  battle  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Adolphus.  who  received  his  first  wound  from 
the  hand  of  bis  Rival  and  successor  in  the  Crown  of  the 
Empire. 

the  goodnstnred,  although  perhaps  somewhat  broad  humour,  which 
is  frequently  elsewhere  attributed  to  him.  It  should  be  netirsd 
beforehand  that  Rudolph'*  person  does  Dot  appear  to  have  t«u  by 
any  means  well-favoured  ;  Strutius  describes  him  as  *  a  Irmflkj 
man,  seven  feet  hiph,  thin,  small-headed,  pale-herd,  long-nosed,  is) 
very  scantily  provided  with  hair."  i.  514.  It  is  of  his  rx.se  tLst 
Cuspiaian  is  about  to  speak  below.  Cstsw  Rex  corpus  kutmt 
strecmuH  ei  facitm  rfgiam,  M40  aquiiimo,  ywi  jutio  major,  in  f/roori 
temili  lAvium  qutnJmt  hafmil  dtcicaiim,  ftu  Refit  /tcrttam  marxl, 
qutgw  c/tmrntiam.  Cum  iiaqw  prmierrvndo  ex  amguttA  temvi 
Rrgi  eeJert  a  taltitHihui  eresVo  f'saasts  ssosVW,  roeanst  car  mm  d,- 
rrl  t  '■  Rtgiut'  imjxil,  "  nosm  nam  tmplel,  prtrltryrentm  swastn  " 
SiArident  Rex  fitn  m  aliud  latin  nm»  max*  mi,  "  l  ujr,"  Msnst, 
>'  mijSJ,,  isasst*  forosuea  mewm  nt  M  imptdtat."  3A4.  cited  by 
Stnivius,  ttW. 

A  memorable  instance  of  his  ]>irty  while  he  «M  still  only  Lorn  cf 
Ilapsburg,  in  giving  up  his  horse  to  a  Priest  carrying  the  Viati- 
cum to  a  dying  man,  sod  thus  saving  him  from  wading  through 
a  river,  forms  the  theme  of  a  very  spirited  ballad  by  Schiller,  Iter 
Graf  mm  Haktkwg  ;  which  may  be  found  well  tram 
/Ssn/sc  • 
Library. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  Xlllth  CENTURY. 


The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Xlllth 
Century  presents  a  picture  little  differing  in  its  general 
features  from  thut  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
template in  tlie  course  of  our  last  two  Chapters 
of  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  con- 
tintu'il,  with  unabated  boldness  and  equal  success,  to 
vindicate  those  pretensions  to  spiritual  and  temporal 
supremacy,  (for  the  one  in  a  great  degree  involved  the 
other,)  which  had  been  put  forward  and  enforced  with 
audacity  so  remarkable  by  their  more  immediate  prede- 
cessors in  the  C  hair  of  St.  Peter  ;  and,  in  the  Colleges, 
by  the  industry  of  the  Scholastic  Theologians,  the  doc- 
trines and  methods  of  Aristotle  were  acquiring  something 
of  analogous  predominance.  Of  events  connected  with 
the  external  uffairs  of  the  Church,  the  successive  failures 
of  the  IVth,  Vth,  and  Vlth  Crusades  form  the  most 
interesting  and  important.  The  prospects  of  a  revival 
of  Christianity  in  the  East,  were  thus  completely  and 
finally  extinguished  ;  a  calamity  which  seems  to  have 
been  felt  with  peculiar  aculencss  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  and  for  which  the  triumph  obtained  under  their 
auspices  by  the  armies  of  the  Church,  over  the  Heretics 
of  Langucdoc  ond  Provence,  afforded  probably  but  an 
inadequate  consolation.  A  more  important  accession  of 
strength  and  inlluencc  was  derived  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders ;  the  Members  of  which,  by 
their  unqualified  devotion  and  indefatigable  industry, 
constituted,  during  this  und  the  following  Centuries, 
the  firmest  supporters  and  most  active  instruments  of 
the  power  of  Rome. 

Adhering  to  our  former  arrangement,  we  shall  re- 
sume our  view  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  a  summary 
account  of  the  succession  of  the  Topes  during  the  pre- 
sent Century,  as  forming  the  ground  and  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  whole. 

Celcstiu  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  died  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1198.  By  the  immediate  and  almost  una- 
nimous suffrage  of  the  College,  the  succession  de- 
volved on  the  Cardinal  Lotharius,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Innocent  III.  He  was  the  son  of  Count 
Thrasimund  of  Segni,  and  was  not  more  thau  thirty* 
seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  election ;  a  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  only  ground 
of  objection  to  it,  and  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
his  success,  but  for  the  preeminent  character  which  he 
had  acquired  for  talents,  courage,  and  disinterestedness.* 


•  He  wm  at  this  time  only  Deacon,  and  hit  consecration  was 
deferred  till  thia  Ember  week  to  Lent,  in  order  to  give  time  fur  hit 
previous  ordination.   See  the  LXXXUld  Epistle  of  the  lit  Book 

vol.  xi.  7« 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  to  take 
measures  for  asserting  his  sovereign  authority  over  the 
City  of  Rome.  The  very  day  after  his  Coronation,  he 
exacted  of  the  Magistrates  that  they  should  lake  to  him 
that  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  hitherto  sworn  to 
the  Emperor  only  ;  thereby  compelling  them  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sole  and  independent  jurisdiction.  At  the 
same  time  he  despatched  his  Legates  into  various  Pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  possession 
of  such  of  the  domains  of  the  Church  as  had  been 
usurped  by  laymen  or  foreigners  during  the  recent 
troubles.  These  missions,  which  in  some  instances  the 
Pontiff  supported  by  his  own  presence,  were  almost 
everywhere  successful. 

A  similar  vigour  and  success  distinguished  his  deal- 
ings with  foreign  Powers.  The  Empress  Constance, 
widow  of  Henry  V.,  had,  immediately  alter  the  election 
of  the  new  Pontiff,  applied  to  him  for  the  investiture  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and  its  continental  dependences, 
for  herself  and  her  son  Ferdinand.  After  a  long  negotia- 
tion. Innocent  granted  her  request,  but  on  condition 
that  the  Empress  should  swear  before  the  Legate  to  do 
homage  to  the  Pope  for  hrr  Kingdom  ;  a  ceremony  to 
be  observed  equally  by  her  son  on  his  coming  of  age  : 
and  it  was  further  exacted  that  the  right  of  the  Roman 
See  to  receive  appeals  iu  all  Ecclesiastical  matters;  to 
interfere  by  its  Legates  and  Deputies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  same  ;  and  to  confirm  the  elections  of 
Bishops,  should  be  admitted  without  limitation  through- 
out her  dominions.*  Before  the  Bulls  containing  the 
ratification  of  this  Convention  had  reached  Sicily,  the 
Empress  herself  died,  leaving,  by  Will,  the  Regency  of 
the  Kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  to  the 
Pope. 

One  of  the  earliest  cares  of  Innocent  was  to  endea- 
vour to  revive  the  interest  of  Christendom  iu  the  suffer- 
ing condition  of  the  Syrian  Churches  ;  with  this  view  he 
published  a  Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Kingdoms 
of  France,  England.  Hungary,  and  Sicily,  in  which 
he  called  upon  both  Princes  and  people  to  take  instant 
measures  (or  succouring  their  brethren  in  the  East.  At 
the  same  time  he  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Alexius  Angelus,  in  which  he  reproached  him 

of  the  Epistle*  of  this  Pope  ;  a  very  large  ami  complete  collection, 
divided  into  nineteen  Books,  corrr>|utulimf  In  the  successive  year* 
of  his  Pontificate,  uud  »tnch  contains  very  ample,  and  intm-sting 
material*  for  the  illustration  as  well  of  the  character  and  iceoius  of 
the  man  as  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the  times 
ia  which  he  lived. 

•  A       Zsj.ec.  410.  lib.  i. 
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as  well  with  the  indifference  which  both  lie  and  his  pre* 
decessors  had  manifested  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  as  with  the  continued  schism  of  the  Greeks  from 
what  he  called  the  Universal  Church.  A  few  years  after, 
a  violent  end  seemed  likely  to  be  put  to  this  division, 
when  (April  1204)  the  French  and  Venetian  Crusaders 
made  themselves  masters  of  Constantinople  ;  and  a  Latin 
Patriarch,  Tomaso  Morosini,  was  installed  in  the  See  of 
that  Metropolis  under  the  immediate  sanction  ofthc  Top*. 

Nothing  can  bear  stronger  witness  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Papal   power  at  this  period  thau  the 
transactions  which  we  have  related  under  the  Annals 
of  the  Empire.    A  similar  evidence   to  the  same 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  and  result  of  the 
contest  which  broke  out  about  the  same  time  between 
the  Pope  and  John,  King  of  England.    The  dispute  in 
its  origin  respected  the  election  of  u  succc&sor  to  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  in  the  See  of  Canterbury  •    The  Monks 
of  Canterbury  had,  in  the  first  instance,  secretly  chosen 
their  Sob-prior,  Reginald,  for  that  dignity  ;  but  the  King 
insisted  upon  the  election  of  Gray,  then  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  sent  certain  of  the  Chapter  to  Rome  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Pope's  confirmation.    Innocent ,t 
however,  thought  proper  to  set  aside  both  these  candi- 
dates ;  and,  ordering  the  Monks  to  proceed  to  a  fresh 
election,  imposed  upon  their  suffrages  Cardinal  Stephen 
Langtnn,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguinhed  character  and  talents,  but  who  was  otherwise 
disagreeable  to  the  King,  as  having  passed  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  at  Paris.    John  accordingly  declared  his 
resolution  never  to  suffer  Langton  to  set  foot  within 
his  dominions;  at  the  same  time,  he  took  vengeance 
upon  the  Monks  of  Canterbury,  by  sending  his  officers  to 
expel  them  from  their  house,  and  by  confiscating  all  their 
goods  and  possessions.  J    Meanwhile,  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  remonstrating  wi'.h  him  on  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  as  totally  subversive  of  the  known  rights  of  the 
English  Crown,  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  determi- 
nation to  maintain  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ;  and 
reminding  the  Pontiff  that  the  Romish  See  derived 
greater  emoluments  from  his  Kingdom  than  from  all 
the  other  Transalpine  States  together.    Innocent  coolly 
and  firmly  answered,  that  the  alliance  of  the  Apostolic 
See  was  not  less  needful  to  the  King  than  the  King's 
friendship  was  to  the  Apostolic  See :  and  warned  him, 
that  it  he  persisted  in  his  present  violence,  he  would 
live  to  repent  of  iU§ 

Matters  soon  came  to  extremities.  The  King  con- 
tinued to  refuse  either  to  restore  the  ejected  Monks  or  to 
receive  the  Archbishop  ;  and  Innocent,  after  giving  due 
warning  of  his  purpose,  commissioned  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  to  lay  the  whole  Kingdom 
under  an  Interdict,  which  was  published  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1203.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  put  a  stop 
throughout  the  Kingdom  to  the  exercise  of  any  Religious 
rile  or  function,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baptizing  of 
children,  and  the  administration  of  the  Viaticum  to 
such  as  were  at  the  point  of  death. ||    Almost  all  the 


■  See  Collier's  Etclrnaniral  Hititr9,  book  v.  ceoi.  xiii.  for  a 
very  minute  account  of  than  (ranaactions. 
f  Matthew  Paris,  ad  wa.  1207,  _  222. 
%  Bud.  p.  223. 
v  lUd.  p.  224. 

A  Aid.  p.  226.  Set  also  Cottier,  EcetrtiattwaJ  Hittory,  took  v. 
p.  415.  It  doea  no!  appear  that  the  Interdict  »aj  nniteraally  oh- 
•arved  by  the  Clergy.  The  UiJiopx  of  Durham,  Win  cheater,  and 
\  rwich  were  Hn  ,^tho.e  who  supported  the  KrBg,  and  eon- 


Clergy  implicitly  obeyed  the  Papal  injunction,  and  the  E«*> 
King  retaliated  by  driving  them  from  their  houses  and  g^^j 
monasteries,  and  by  seixing  their  possessions  of  every  ^  xiil* 
kind.    This  state  of  things  continued  for  above  five 
years,  when  the  Pope,  moved  by  the  representations  of  < 
tlie  Clergy,  sent  the  Sub-deacon  Paodulfo  to  endeavour 
to  bring  tlie  King  to  terms.    John,  who  began  to  feci 
the  inconvenience  of  his  situation,  received  the  mission 
with  more  bcuignity  than  was  expected.    In  the  con- 
ference •  which  ensued,  be  consented  to  admit  the 
Archbishop,  and  to  reinstate  the  banished  and  dispos- 
sessed Clergy  in  their  Churches  and  property;  but 
the  Legate  further  insisted  upon  an  indemnity  to  them 
for  their  losses ;  which  the  King  peremptorily  refused 
to  allow.    PanduUb,  the  re  lore,  returned  to  France, 
whence  he  transmitted  to  the  Pope  an  account  of  the 
failure  of  his  negotiation.    Innocent  now  determined  to 
resort  to  the  lost  extremity  of  Papal  warfare.    The  King  K'?r  W"1 
had  been  before  excommunicated ;   he  was  now,  by 
formal  sentence,  deposed  from  his  throne ;  and  his  sub- 
jeets  were  not  merely  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  joj., 
but  positively  forbidden  to  obey  or  to  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  him.    Philippe  Auguste,  King  of  France, 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
Crown  of  England  was  promised  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessor*, as  the  reward  of  bis  success  in  performing  it. 
At  the  same  time  a  Crusade  was  published  by  the 
Pupal  Nuncios  throughout  Europe,  by  which  all  per- 
sons were  encoiirnged  to  assist  the  French  King  in  his 
expedition  against  the  King  of  England,  by  a  promise 
of  Indulgence*  and  privileges  similar  to  those  which  were 
offered  to  soldiers  who  had  taken  the  Cross  for  the 
delivery  ofthc  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  result  of  the  trans-  fatal  fob- 
oction  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English  History,  muaiairf 
John,  finding  himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  fain  at  ^J^0?"* 
length  to  make  terms  with  the  Pope,  by  the  total  aban-  |£f  £^ 
donment,  not  merely  of  all  the  existing  matters  of  con-  ana , 
troversy,  but  even  of  the  independence  of  his  Crown  it-  Vuatl  of 
self,  which  he  thenceforth  consented  to  hold  in  avowed  theswef 
Vassalage  to  the  Roman  Sec.    This  concession  i 
formally  made  on  the  15th  of  May,  1213  ;  on  that  day 
the  King  publicly  took  the  Crown  off  bis  head,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Pope's  representative,  who  did  not 
return  it  until  five  days  bad  elapsed. 

The  most  extravagant  visions  of  Papal  ami 
seem  to  have  been  realised  in  this  transaction,  in  which  IJa,ar^™ 
a  Prince,  who,  by  the  extent  of  his  territories,  migbt  be  ' 
considered  as  among  the  mightiest  in  Europe,  was  brought 
into  avowed  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  though 
powerful  in  dominion,  John  at  the  same  time  was  weak 
in  that  which  alone  could  have  made  his  territorial 
sovereignty  available,  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  To 
them  he  was  almost  universally  an  object  both  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Innocent 
was  perfectly  aware ;  and  to  which,  aided  as  he  was  by 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  King  of  France,  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  apparent  that  the  coo|vemtion  and 
obedience  of  a  Body  so  numerous  nud  wealthy  as  the 
Clergy,  possessing,  as  tbey  did,  all  the  Learning  of  the 
times,  and  exercising,  through  their  function!!,  soposkrw 
an  influence  over  the  mind*  of  the  people,  must  afford 


A.  »• 

1213. 


EcdrmuliceJ  Hutvry,  book  v.  far  a  carious  and 
detailed  account  of  lhi»  cunferrnrr,  M  mst.-ncted  from  the  .4x**t. 
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■  most  formidable  power  to  the  Pope,  in  any  instance  in 

which  they  could  be  brought  to  concur  strenuously  and 
uaauimously  in  his  purposes. 

No  Pontiir  ever  availed  himself  of  these  means  of 
domination  with  more  skill  or  boldness  than  he  of  whom 
we  are  now  writing;  and,  accordingly,  under  none 
watt  the  power  of  the  Apostolical  See  ever  carried  to 
a  greater  height.  The  last  transactions,  which  more 
particularly  distinguished  his  Pontificate,  were  the  de- 
position of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  for  bis  protection 
of  the  Albigensian  Heretics,  (1214.)  and  the  holding 
of  the  IVth  Lateran  Council.  Innocent  himself  did 
not  long  survive  the  breaking  up  of  the  Council.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1216,  in  the  nine- 
teenth  year  of  a  reign  distinguished,  perhaps,  beyond 
any  other  in  the  Papal  Annals,  for  the  success,  as  well  as 
the  audacity,  of  its  undertakings.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  justice  of  these  enterprises,  in  his  private 
character  Innocent  appears  irreproachable.  Matthew 
Paris,"  indeed,  inveighs  against  his  avarice,  and  in- 
stances the  sums  which  he  extorted  from  the  Bishops 
who  came  to  the  Lateran  Council,  before  he  would  give 
them  permission  to  return  to  their  Sees.  But  however 
questionable  were  these  methods  of  levying  money,  in 
the  use  that  be  made  of  his  revenues  the  Pontiff  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  disinterested.  His  contempora- 
ries speak  highly  of  his  generosity;  of  the  splendour  of 
his  charitable  foundations,  and  of  the  liberality  with 
which  he  yearly  contributed  a  large  portion  of  his  in- 
come to  the  support  and  succour  of  the  Churches  of 
Palestine.  They  dwell,  too,  warmly  on  the  integrity  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  his  domestic  administration  ;  and 
they  remark  that  he  was  not  merely  the  most  skilful  poli- 
tician and  most  able  statesman  of  his  time;  but  equally 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  by  his  consummate  accom- 
plishment in  all  the  studies  appropriate  to  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  the  death  of  Innocent, 
the  Cardinals  unanimously  elected,  as  bis  successor, 
Centius,  a  native  of  Rome,  of  the  family  of  Savclli,  who 
took  the  name  of  Honorius  III.  The  recent  death  of 
Otho  had  left  the  young  King  of  Sicily,  Frederic,  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Empire ;  accordingly,  he 
was  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  in  No- 
vember, 1220,  at  which  time  he  entered  into  a  solemn 
engagement  to  undertake,  in  person,  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  delays  which  he  constantly 
interposed  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  and  sonic 
disputes  which  look  place  respecting  the  nomination  in 
Sicilian  Bishoprics,  considerably  disturbed  I  he  good 
understanding  which  was  ihus  auspiciously  begun  be- 
tween the  Priuce  and  Pontiff;  but  they  did  not  come  to 
an  open  rupture.  Honorius  died  on  the  ISth  of  March, 
1227  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Ugolino  dc*  Segni,  a 
near  relation  of  Innocent  III.,  who  assumed  the  tiara 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  IX.  The  whole  reign  of 
this  Pontiff  was  embittered  by  his  continual  quarrels 
with  the  Emperor,  and  we  find  him  at  length  sinking 
under  the  disasters,  both  public  ami  private,  which  his 
violence  had  brought  upon  himself.  He  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1241.  His  successor,  Celestin  IV.,  did  not  sur- 
vive his  election  more  than  eighteen  days.  An  interval 
of  nearly  two  years  followed  before  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  allowed  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Car- 
dinals to  meet ;  when  their  choice  fell  upon  Annibale 


de'Fieschi,  a  noble  Genoese,  of  distinguished  talent  Ecele- 
and  learning,  and  who  was  reputed  the  best  Canon  aiastieal 
Lawyer  of  the  Age."  He  took  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  5?!5JS£ 
We  need  not  repeat  our  narrative  of  his  continued  c.Dtur_ 
struggle  with  the  Empire,  of  his  retirement  to  France,  .  _  "  _f  * 
and  of  his  assembling  of  the  1st  General  Council  of  innocent 
Lyon.  IV. 

Innocent  died  at  Naples  in  1254  ;  of  grief,  it  is  said,     A.  d. 
for  the  loss  of  the  Battle  of  Nocera.    He  was  succeeded  1243. 
by  Alexander  IV. :  like  his  predecessor  a  man  of  virtue  Alexander 
and  of  distinguished  learning ;  but  whose  reign  was  IV. 
similarly  cut  short  by  the  vexations  and  anxieties  in-    a.  d. 
cident  to  the  course  of  quarrel  in  which  he  was  engaged  1254. 
with  the  House  of  Suabia.    He  died  in  May,  12GI. 
One  peculiarity  in  the  administration  of  this  Pope  was 
his  refusal  to  create  a  single  Cardinal  during  the  course 
of  it ;  a  system  which  he  had  adopted  with  the  view,  it  is 
said,  of  lessening  the  chances  of  dissension  among  that 
Body.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  therefore,  the  College 
consisted  of  only  eight  individuals.    These,  however, 
unable  to  agree  in  the  election  of  one  of  their  own 
Body  as  a  successor,  after  more  than  a  month  of  discus- 
sion, chose  John,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  o  Frenchman  "mtm  TV. 
of  very  humble  parentage,  but  remarkable  for  his  piety  A-D 
and  virtue,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  at  Vilcrbo.  1261. 
He  reigned  for  little  more  than  three  years  under  the 
name  of  Urban  IV.f 

His  successor,  Clement  IV.,  was  also  a  Frenchman  by  CtementlV 
birth,  and  equally  with  himself  distinguished  for  his     A.  0. 
piety  and  disinterestedness.*    Nevertheless,  he  followed  1265. 
up  with  unabated  vigour  the  project  so  long  and  anxi- 
ously entertained   by    his  predecessors  for  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  House  of  Suabia  from  Naples  and 
Sicily  ;  and  it  was  during  his  Pontificate  that  Charles  of 
Anjou  made  himself  master  of  tliosc  Kingdoms.  After 
the  death  of  Clement,  which  happened  in  November, 
1268,  the  Cardinuls  not  being  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  for  the  election  of  a  successor,  the  See  con- 
tinued vacant  for  marly  three  years.    At  length  the 
Magistrates  were  compelled  to  shut  up  the  electors,  and 
starve  them  into  a  decision  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
their  food.    It  was  in  this  way  that,  on  the  1st  of  Sep-  Gregory  & 
I  ember,  1271,  they  were  brought  to  convent  to  choose     a.  o. 
Theobald  of  Placrncie,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  was  1271. 
at  that  lime  in  Palestine,  in  the  train  of  the  English 
Prince,  Edward  Longshauks. 

He  took  the  name  of  Gregory  X.    As  he  felt  the 
strongest  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Laud, 
and  considered  that  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  was,  more  than  any  thing  else,  likely  lo  facili-  General 
late  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  one  of  his  first  OossaeH  of 
measures  was  to  summon  a  General  Council,  lo  which  *°°*_ 
the  Greek  Emperor  was  invited  to  send  Ambassadors. 


A.  D. 

1274. 


•  Adann.  1215. 


*  He  i«  the  author  of  tha  Apparatui  in  the  Five  Books  of  the 
Decretal*  :  a  Work  which  lung  continued  to  be  clinical  in  the  School* 
of  Canon  Law.  He  was  also  a  marked  patron  of  teamed  men  ;  and 
it  was  at  hi*  request  that  our  Countryman,  Alexander  Hairs,  sur- 
named  the  frrrfragahlf,  wrote  his  celebrated  Commentary  upun  Peter 
Lombard.    See  hi*  Life  by  Nirolo  de  Curbio,  nbfm*. 

+,  It  was  during  this  Pontificate  that  Ibe  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  was  first  established  ;  but  Historians  differ  a*  to  the  circum- 
stances which  more  immediately  sngwvsted  it*  celebration.  8eo 
Bower,  vol.  vi.  p.  269.  and  Mo>h*eim,  voL  hi.  p.  169. 

|  His  name  was  Le  Urea.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  lo  his 
nephew  upon  his  aecswaion  to  the  tiara,  and  in  which  he  discoiuagsa 
in  the  strongest  manner  any  expectations  on  the  part  of  his  relatives 
of  advancement  or  favour  from  aim,  has  been  deatrvedJv  cele- 
brated.   Rayaaldus,  Amattt,  ad  um.  12(5. 
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Hilary.  This  Council  met  at  Lyon  in  May,  1274,  comprehending 
s  greater  number  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
than  had  ever  before  been  assembled  on  a  similar 
occasion.*  Its  proceedings  will  be  given  afterwards 
but  we  must  here  mention  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able; wa  mean  the  celebrated  Constitution,  by  which, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  election,  it  was  enacted  that  an  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  should  be  *hut  up  in 
Conclave,  and  cut  off  from  all  external  communication, 
until  two-thirds  of  their  suffrages  were  combined  in 
favour  of  some  one  of  the  candidates. t  This  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the  Cardinals, 
suspended  by  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Gre- 
;  but  it  was  revived  by  Cclcstin  V.,  and  with 
slight  modifications  has  continued  in  force  ever 

since. 

Gregory  died  in  January,  1275.  Piclro  di  Taranto, 
his  successor,  reigned  only  five  months,  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  V.  Ottoboni  de'  Fieschi,  who  took  the  name 
of  Adrian  V.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him  ; 
but  the  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  hardly  allowed  him 
to  hope  for  a  longer  reign  than  his  predecessor  had  en- 
joyed ;  and  when  his  relatives  came  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  exaltation,  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  you 
had  found  me  a  Cardinal  in  good  health,  instead  of  a 
dying  Pope."  Accordingly  he  filled  the  chair  little 
more  than  five  weeks.  The  Pontificate  of  his  successor 
John  XXI.  (a  Portuguese  by  birth)  did  not  extend  be- 
yond eight  months,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
new  building  in  his  Palace  at  Viterbo.  This  Pope 
had  formally  abrogated  the  Constitution  of  Gregory  re- 
specting the  Conclave  ;  and  in  consequence,  more  than 
six  months  elapsed  after  his  death  before  the  College 
agreed  to  elect  in  his  room  the  Cardinal  Caietano  Ursiui, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  III. J  He  died  in 
August,  12S0;  and  another  vacancy  of  half  a  year 
occurred  before  his  place  was  filled  by  Simon  de  Brie,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  for  many  years  been  attached  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  thence  took  the 
name  of  Martin  IV.  It  was  during  his  Pontificate 
that  the  celebrated  massacre  took  place  which  has  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers ;  and  which 
Martin,  as  a  Countryman  and  friend  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
took  every  method  of  avenging.  The  King  of  Aragon, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
was  not  merely  excommunicated,  but  declared  to  have 
forfeited  his  hereditary  Kingdoms  in  Spain.  Little, 
however,  had  been  done  towards  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  author,  which 
took  place  in  March,  1284.  On  the  day  following 
that  of  his  decease,  the  College  unanimously  elected 
Cardinal  Jacopo  Sabelli,  who  ascended  the  Papal  Throne 
under  the  name  of  Honoritts  IV. 

The  new  PonlifT  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  had  formed  a  plan  for  a  general 
league  of  all  Christian  Princes  against  the  House  of 
Aragon,  when  his  purposes  were  cut  short  by  death  in 

*  JUyoal.hu,  Anaaln,  ad  mm.  1274. 
f  Cmn/ia,  torn.  xi.  p.  955. 

I  It  was  this  Pop*  who,  in  the  6nt  year  of  his  Pontificate,  ob. 
t lined  from  the  Emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  a  gnat,  or,  a*  it 
wa*  called,  a  rrttttulion  of  all  the  concession*  of  territory  ui<l  to 
hsva  been  made  by  former  Kmperors  to  the  lioly  See,  the  demesne 
of  which  was  thin  augmented  by  the  whole  Kxnrchaie  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Province  of  Roraagaa.    Raynaldus,  Annulet,  ad  an*.  1273. 
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April,  1237.    He  died  in  the  new  Palace  which  he  had  Eat- 
built  on  Mount  Aventine,  a  part  of  the  City  which  in  sie*nl 
commonly  unhealthy  in  Summer ;  as  was  fatally  ex-  (^*t',7,^. 
pcrienced  by  the  Cardinals,  when,  agreeably  to  the  Con-  Ceohn 
stitution  of  Gregory,  they  assembled  in  the  same  place  v»y-», 
for  the  election  of  a  successor ;  nearly  all  were  taken 
seriously  ill.  and  six  or  seven  of  them  died.  Upon  this  oc- 
currence the  College  separated, and  did  not  again  meet  till 
February  in  the  ensuing  year,  1288 ;  when  their  choice  fy**** 
fell  upon  the  Cardinal  Jeronimo  of  Ascoli,  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  who,  after  thrice  refusing  the  tiara,  was  at 
length  brought  to  accept  it,  tinder  the  name  of  Nicho- 
las IV.    His  Pontificate  did  not  extend  beyond  four 
years  ;  for  his  death  took  place  in  April,  1292,  hastened, 
it  was  believed,  by  the  recent  loss  of  the  City  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from 
the  Holy  Land,  in  consequence  of  that  event.  Short 
as  was  his  reign,  however,  it  enabled  hitn  to  leave  behind 
a  distinguished  reputation,  as  well  for  humility  and 
disinterestedness,  as  for  the  zeal  and  munificence  with 
which  he  promoted  the  improvement  and  decoration  of 
Rome,  and  encouraged  and  rewarded  th«  cultivation 
of  every  branch  of  Civil  and  Theological  Literature.  One 
of  his  successors,  Sixtus  V.,  while  yet  a  Cardinal,  erected 
a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  on  which,  among  other  praises,  it  is 
said  of  him,  "That  men  of  Virtue  and  Learning  were 
his  only  relations." 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas,  an  interval  of  two  yesrs 
and  three  months  occurred  before  the  College  could 
agree  in  their  choice  of  a  successor.  At  length  (July, 
1294)  they  determined  to  give  their  suffrages  to  Pietro 
di  Morona,  a  poor  Hermit  of  Calabria,  of  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  austerity  of  life ;  who  after  evincing  the 
greatest  reluctance,  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
accept  the  tiara,  under  the  name  of  Celestiu  V.  Of 
his  short  Pontificate  and  final  abdication*  we  have 
already  sufficiently  spoken,  and  the  only  act  in  which 
he  appears  to  deserve  notice  is  the  Institution  of  a 
Rcliijious  Order  under  the  name  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Damian  :  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Order  of 
Celestines,  under  which  denomination,  we  believe,  it  still 
exists.  Benedetto  Gaetano.the  turbulent  Boniface  VIII.,  ^jfi:t 
succeeded  him.  His  quarrel  with  France,  which  forms 
the  leading  event  of  his  Pontificate,  has  been  already  so 
fully  detailed,  that  nothing  more  need  be  added  here. 
He  died  at  Home  on  the  11th  of  October.  1303. 

Such  is  the  series  of  the  Bishops  of  Home  for  the  Eesarb 
XHtih  Century;  beginning  with  Innocent  and  closing  "•,h"*f» 
with  Boniface,  it  was  not  likely  that  either  the  power  or  [J™^^ 
the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  See  would  abate  any  thing  ruf)-. 
of  its  arrogance  or  violence  in  the  hands  of  such  a  suc- 
cession ;  and.  in  fact,  in  no  other  period  of  its  History 
was  the  supremacy  of  the  Popedom  in  temporal,  almost 
as  much  as  in  spiritual,  matters  less  questioned  or 
resisted.    The  Pontiffs,  indeed,  would  naturally  find 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  the  practical  assertion  of  that 
paramount  authority,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,  or  the  temper  or  situation  of 

*  In  order  to  prevent  all  difficulty  a*  to  the  legality  of  the  step  he 
was  about  to  take,  he  previously  issued  a  Constitution,  which  form- 
ally authorised  a  Pope  to  renigu,  and  tho  Collage  of  Cardinal*  to 
accept  his  renignatiun,— a  mea*ure  of  which,  it  ha*  been  observed, 
he  might  hare  spared  himself  the  trouble  of,  aa  no  one  of  bis  auc- 
ceawrs  has  as  yet  thought  tit  to  talcs  advantage  of  it  See  Fleury, 
(Hut.  Ecr/n.  loin,  xviii.  p.  589.)  the  whole  of  whose  account  uf  ibe 
ri«e,  abdication,  aud  sulncjuent  death  of  ' 
interesting. 
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History,  the  Princes  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  But  the 
principle  itself  nf  the  inherent  supremacy  nf  the  Holy 
See,  seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  admitted. 
Some  might  consider  that  the  authority  of  a  General 
Council  was  superior  in  the  last  resort ;  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  those  Assemblies,  called  together  at  the  pleasure 
of  Ihe  Pope,  and  adopting  without  objection  or  dis- 
cussion whatever  enactments  he  chose  to  propose  to 
them,  were  in  fact  become  little  other  than  instruments 
for  the  promotion  and  sanction  nf  his  usurpations.  It 
is  observable,  (hat  the  assertors  and  possessors  of  this 
unparalleled  sway  were  commonly  decrepit  old  men, 
sprung  frequently  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  unfurnished  with  fleets  or  armies,  or  any  teni- 
poral  or  fleshly  means  whatever  for  the  vindication 
of  their  extravagant  pretensions.  The  History  of  Man- 
kind, we  apprehend,  affords  no  second  example  of  so 
complete  a  triumph  of  mind  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
human  will  to  its  purposes ;  and  we  should  sympathize 
more  strongly  with  its  triumph  in  this  instance,  were  it 
not  for  the  disgust  with  which  we  necessarily  regard  the 
perversion  of  Religious  truth  and  principle  to  the  purposes 
of  temporal  ambition. 

The  power  which  the  Papal  See  had  thus  singularly 
acquired  was  inevitably  exposed  to  abuse.  The  instances 
which  have  most  excited  the  indignation,  and  called 
forth  the  rebuke  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  have  been 
the  attempts,  so  often  renewed  by  the  Pontiffs,  of  in- 
terference  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  their  contem- 
porary Monarchs.  We  are  far  from  approving  of  such 
encroachments  ;  but  considering  what  those  Princes  com- 
monly were  in  respect  to  education  and  character,  as 
well  as  the  purposes  fur  which  they  usually  exercised 
their  various  prerogatives,  we  confess  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  in  thit  respect  that  Ihe  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Roman  See  were  chiefly  to  be  deprecated. 
A  worse  evil,  we  think,  consisted  in  the  system  of  cor- 
ruption and  simony,  by  which  the  power  so  generally 
assumed  by  the  Pope  of  disposing,  under  various  pre- 
texts and  pleas,  of  almost  all  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
was  perverted  to  the  gain  of  the  Romish  treasury.* 
Practices  of  a  similar  nature  were  too  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Legates  for  their  own  individual  profit ; 
and,  indeed,  the  corruptions  and  disturbances  to  which 
the  presence  of  these  representatives  of  the  Pontiffs 
almost  invariably  gave  rise  in  the  various  Slates  to  which 
they  were  despatched,  constitute  one  of  the  most  bitter 
subjects  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Writers  of  that 
Age.t 

Independently,  however,  of  these  less  admitted  re- 
sources of  revenue  and  power,  the  Romish  Sec,  during  the 
XIHth  Century,  acquired  a  considerable  and  permanent 
accession  of  both.  This  was  chiefly  owiug  to  the  firmness 
and  persevcranceof  Popes  Innocent  III.  and  Nicholas  IV. 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  in  exacting  from  the 
Emperors  au  acknowledgment  of  their  entire  sove- 
reignty, and  in  extending  that  jurisdiction  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  territory  which  at  present  constitutes 
the  dominion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 

The  unfavourable  termination  of  the  Crusades,  and 

*  See,  for  instance!  of  this  and  similar  abuses,  Anthony  Wood's 
./«:,/.  Oxcm.  torn.  i.  p.  118.  201,  202. 

f  See,  in  particular,  Matthew  Paris,  Hitlaria  Magna,  paaim,  but 
particularly  p.  659.  See  also  Henry,  Otcaurt  IV,  i»r  ril\*t<nrt 
t'cdeaaUv^ue,  for  some  very  able  anil  impartial  remarks  on  the 
inconveniences  arising  to  the  Metropolitan  and  Diocesan  adminis- 
trations from  the  abuse  of  the  Le^aUne  power. 


the  ruin  of  the  Christian  Cause  in  the  East,  must  be 

considered  as  the  chief  external  event  by  which  the 
Church  was  affected  during  this  Century.  That  the 
interest  which  those  enterprises  excited  had  been  so  long 
sustained,  and  that  the  enterprises  themselves  were  so 
repeatedly  renewed,  is  exclusively  ascribable  to  the  strong 
and  predominant  anxiety  which,  up  to  the  very  last,  pre- 
vailed in  the  Papal  Court  fur  their  success.  This  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Pontiffs  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  interested  motives,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without 
sufficient  proof.  In  truth,  the  temporal  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  the  Romish  See  by  Ihe  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view,  was  altogether  and  utterly  disproportion- 
ate to  that  intensity  of  solicitude  which  the  Popes  mani- 
fested for  its  accomplishment ;  and  Ihe  continual  disap- 
pointment of  which  is  known  to  have  so  worked  on  the 
minds  of  some  ol  them  as  to  have  accelerated  their  decease. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  to  the  charges  and  sacrifices  which 
the  undertaking  demanded,  the  Pontiffs,  so  far  as  their 
means  allowed,  supplied  their  full  proportion  and  share. 
We  think  it  more  probable  that  the  declared  motives  of 
their  interest  on  this  subject  were  the  true  ones ;  that 
they  really  believed  the  honour  of  Religion  ami  the  glory 
of  God  to  be  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  hands  of  Infidels;  and,  perhaps,  consi- 
dered that  its  conquest  would  be  the  first  step  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  If  such  were 
the  hopes  originally  entertained  by  the  Pontiffs,  as  to  Ihe 
probable  result  of  these  expeditions,  the  actual  event 
should  have  early  and  completely  undeceived  them.  The 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  left  by  the  first  and 
only  successful  one  of  the  Crusades,  consisted  merely 
of  that  city,  and  of  a  few  neighbouring  villages.  Even 
of  this  little  territory  the  population  was  made  up  either 
of  Saracens,  or  of  Christians  who  were  hardly  better 
disposed  towards  their  Frankish  brethren  than  the 
Musulmaus  themselves  ;  and  the  whole  force  which  re- 
mained with  Godfrey  to  secure  his  conquest  did  not 
exceed  three  hundicd  cavalry  and  two  thousand  foot 
soldiers.  With  such  means  it  was  hardly  possible  fur 
the  Christian  cause  to  retain  the  footing  it  had  regained 
in  Ihe  East;  and  any  purpose  of  extending  its  limits  by 
arms  was  obviously  hopeless.* 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  and 
Venetians  in  the  IVth  Crusade,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  a  Latin  Emperor  and  Putriarch  in  the 
Imperial  city  seemed  at  one  time  to  promise  a  consum-. 
malion  not  less  flattering  to  Papal  ambition  than  would 
have  been  afforded  by  the  most  complete  success  of  trie 
Christian  armies  in  Palestine.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  Innocent  III.  gave  no  encouragement  whatever 
to  this  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Crusading  army ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  divert  them  from  it ;  as  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  Ihe  proper  object  and  spirit  of  their  undertaking. 
True  it  is,  that  Innoceut  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
the  attempt  would  have  been  so  easy  of  achievement 
as  it  afterwards  proved  |  and  it  is  also  true  that  when  in 
(act  it  had  so  unexpectedly  succeeded,  both  Innocent  and 
his  successors  readily  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  the  means  which  it  presented  for  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Romish  Church.  We  mean  only  to  impress 
the  probable  conclusion,  that  no  such  view  eutercd  into 
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•  See  the  Abbe  Flcury's  Vllh  Discourse,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIlIth  volume  of  the  llulotre  Ecclfuatliaue,  for  a  very  satisfac- 
tory review  of  the  origin  and  results  of  these  expeditious. 
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(he  original  scheme  of  the  Crusaders  themselves,  though 
we  know  it  was  always  suspected  by  the  Byzantine 
Government. 

The  Greeks  regained  possession  of  Constantinople  In 
the  year  1261 ;  and  the  temporary  occupation  of  it  by 
the  Latins,  in  fact  only  sharpened  the  existing  animosi- 
ties of  the  two  parties,  and  rendered  the  differences  be- 
tween them  more  irrecondlabte  than  ever.  The  Em- 
peror Michael  Pataologus,  indeed,  dreading  lest  the 
Pope  should  instantly  proclaim  a  new  Crusade  for  the 
restoration  of  his  jurisdiction  in  the  East,  was  most 
aniious  to  prevent  any  such  attack,  by  originating  mea- 
sures for  reconciling  the  two  Churches.  Accordingly  he 
early  opened  a  communication  with  Rome,  and  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
persuaded  the  Patriarch  Joseph  to  abdicate  his  office, 
and  elevated  the  celebrated  John  Veccus,  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Church,  in  his  place.  Veccus  was  a  man 
of  distinguished  ability  and  learning,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally most  averse  to  the  proposed  reconciliation,  but 
who  had  been  induced,  by  some  unexplained  motive,  to 
change  his  opinion.  Pope  Clement  IV.  met  the  proposals 
of  the  Emperor  with  no  disposition  to  relax  in  the  least 
upon  any  one  of  the  topics  constituting  the  difference 
between  the  two  Churches.  He  sent  to  Michael  (1267) 
a  profession  of  Faith*  in  which  every  disputed  point, 
particularly  those  of  the  procession  from  the  Son,  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Pope,  were  re-affirmed  in  the  most  distinct 
manner ;  and  he  added,  (with  reference  to  a  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Emperor.)  that  it  was 
needless  to  call  a  Council  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining tbo?e  ArtidiH,  but  that  if  the  Greeks  would 
admit  them,  he  would  convene  such  an  Assembly,  for 
the  ratification,  on  that  ground,  of  the  union  of  the 
two  Churches. 

This  accordingly  was  a  principal  reason  for  the  assem- 
bling by  Pope  Gregory  X.  of  the  General  Council  of  Lyon 
in  1274.  At  the  fourth  session  of  that  Council,  July  6th, 
the  Deputies  both  of  the  Emperor  Michael  and  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  chief  Greek  Metropolitans  and  Prelates,  de- 
clared iu  their  names,  a  full  andentire  nccep'auce  of  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
Pope  Clement  hail  drawn  up  ;  stipulating  merely  that  the 
Church  might  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  Creed  in  public 
in  the  way  that  it  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do ; 
and  that  the  usages  previously  existing,  and  which  were 
contrary  ucilher  to  Scripture  nor  to  approved  tradition, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Upon  this  basis  the 
union  was  agreed  and  sworn  to  ;t  but  practicully  a  great 
part  of  the  Greek  Clergy  paid  little  regard  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  new  Patriarch,  John  Veccus, 
who  laboured  most  earnestly  for  its  completion.  Some 
further  negotiations  for  that  purpose  look  place  under 
Popes  John  XXI.  and  Nicholas  III.,  but  the  effect  of 
them  was  rather  to  complicate  than  to  smooth  away  the 
existiug  difficulties,  insomuch  that  Martin  IV.  went  so 
far  as  publicly  to  excommunicate  Michael  as  a  schis- 
matic. (12S0.)  This  sentence  so  enraged  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rup- 
ture in  conscqucnco;  but  he  forbore,  and  contented  him- 
self with  allowing  an  entire  freedom  to  the  Greek  Clergy 
to  attack  the  Pope,  as  well  as  their  own  Patrinrch  Veccus 
for  his  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  Rome. 

*  Rsyntldus,  dmafrt,  nJ  m.  1267,  a.  72. 
f  CWi/.  torn.  xi.  p.  9S9. 967. 


This  slate  of  things  continued  till  the  death  of  Mi-  ZtrV 
chael  Paheologus,  which  occurred  in  December,  I28S.  ***** 
Almost  the  first  act  of  his  son  and  successor  Androni-  ^"Trf 
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ens  was  publicly  to  repeal  the  union  between  the  two 
Churches  ;  and  indeed,  so  great  was  his  hostility  to  the  _ 
authors  of  that  compact,  that  he  withheld  from  his  father's  \tt  riport 
funeral  the  honours  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  perform-  by  w» 
ance  of  the  Imperial  obsequies.  Veccus  was  immediately  Komnw 
deposed,  and  Joseph  replaced  in  the  Patriarchal  chair.  In  •**1'g:i'cu- 
the  following  year  a  Council  was  held  at  Constantinople 
in  which  Veccus  was  condemned,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Prelates  who  had  adopted  his  party  were  deprived 
of  their  Sees.    Veccus  himself  was  relegated  as  a  pri- 
soner to  the  Castle  of  St.  George  in  Bithynia,  where  be 
died  soon  after,  maintaining  to  the  last  the  opinions  and 
principles  to  which  he  had  become  so  late  a  convert. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  for  the  reunion  of  the  li  reek 
and  Latin  Churches  which  was  attended  with  the 
slightest  success.  Even  that  success,  partial  and  tem- 
porary as  it  proved  to  be,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  nscHb- 
nble  solely  to  the  political  position  in  which  the  Greek 
Emperor  found  himself  upon  the  recovery  of  his  Euro- 
pean dominions.  Accordingly,  when  the  terror  of  the 
Crusading  expeditions  had  ceased,  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  merely  under  the  apprehension  of 
their  hostility,  fell  of  themselves ;  and  the  schism  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  became  wider  and  more  hope- 
less than  ever. 

The  number  of  Provincial  Councils  held  in  the  West-  PmiacUl 
ern  Churches  in  the  course  of  this  Century,  was  unusu-  C««iDti»  a 
ally  great.    They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  had  j^^*^ 
in  view,  by  their  regulations,  to  effect  three  great  objects:  r>-'- 
1st,  the  reformation  of  the  Church  generally,  by 
snppression  of  abuses  and  the  i 
meut  of  discipline;  2dly.  the  improvement  and  exp 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  the  vindication  of  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  Clergy ;  and  3dly,  the  condemnation 
of  Heretical  doctrines,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who 
promulgated  or  favoured  them. 

Of  Councils  called  General,  there  were  three.    The  Geaeil 
first  of  these  was  the  lVth  Lateran  Council,  which  met  ^jj^jy^ 
at  Rome  in   November,  1215,  under  the  summons 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.    No  less  than  four  hundred 
and  twelve  Bishops,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  Abbots 
and  Priors  appeared  in  person  at  this  Council,  together 
with  a  great  many  proxies  or  deputies  of  absent  Bishops 
and  of  Chapters;  a  Body  of  dignitaries  which  certainly 
might  be  considered  as  affording  no  inadequate  re- 
presentation of  the  sense  of  the  Church  at  that  period. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  any  snch  con- 
struction of  their  proceedings.    At  the  first  full  meeting 
of  the  Members,  a  series  of  seventy  Canons  or  Capitula- 
ries was  submitted  to  them  by  the  Pope ;  all  prepared 
and  drawn  up  by  himself.*    These  were  read  to  the  As- 
sembly ;  nn  semblance  of  debate  or  deliberation  fol- 
lowed ;  the  Members  of  the  Council  preserved  a  i 
fill  silence,  which  was  taken  for  on  tnli 
and  in  this  way  the  Canons  in  question  became  laws  of 
the  CatholicChurch.  The  Decrees  of  this  Council,  indeed, 
are  considered  as  having,  beyond  any  preceding  one, 
effected  and  promoted  the  completion  and  perfection  of 
the  Canon  Law,  particularly  as 


>.  D 

121*. 


•  S«o  Matthwr  PaM,  ail  am.  1215.  Hit 
aft  ipta  PuftA  rihurtatAn 
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of  Ecclesiastical  proceeding ;  and  as  such  it  became  bo 
much  in  esteem  among  Canonists,  as  to  be  commonly 
quoted  in  their  writings  under  the  name  of  the  Great 
Council. 

The  following  are  among  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  Cnnons.*  The  1st  chapter  contain*  an  ample 
confession  of  the  Faith  as  held  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
including  a  specific  statementt  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trannub'tttntuttion  of  the  bread  and  win*  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist .  and  Uie 
IIMt  nppoinln  the  methods  to  be  taken  for  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  all  who  should  pervert  or 
renounce  the  Catholic  Faith  as  thus  declared.  These 
are  as  extreme  and  ample  as  the  Inquisition  itself 
could  desire;  and  indeed  they  seem  to  have  constituted 
the  ground  and  justification  of  the  forms  of  procedure 
which  were  shortly  after  adopted  by  that  execrable  tri- 
bunal. By  this  Canon  it  was  ordained  not  merely  that 
all  Heretics  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Secular  power 
after  condemnation,  but  that  all  persons  suspected  of 
Heresy  should  at  once  lie  anathematized,  unless  they  gave 
proof  of  their  innocence;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  twelve- 
month should  be  condemned.  All  lords  or  superiors 
were  to  be  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  Excommunica- 
tion, and  ultimately  of  Deposition,  to  extirpate  all  Here- 
tics or  excommunicated  persona,  within  their  territories. 
Moreover  it  was  declared  that  oil  who  entertained,  pro- 
tected, or  supported  Heretics,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  if  they  did  not  within  the  year  make  satis- 
faction, that  they  should  be  declared  infamous  ;  should 
be  deprived  of  every  Civil  right  and  of  the  use  of 
the  Sacraments ;  and  after  their  death  be  refused  Chris- 
tian burial.  The  ferocity,  so  to  speak,  of  these  enact- 
ments sufficiently  indicates  the  alarm  with  which  the 
Heads  of  the  Church  already  contemplated  the  progresa 
of  the  new  opinions  in  various  parts  uf  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  next  eighteen  Canons  refer  chiefly 
to  the  manners  of  the  Clergy,  and  contain  a  number  uf 
very  wholesome  regulations  tor  the  correction  of  abuses 
and  enforcement  of  discipline.  The  X X  1st  is  the  cele- 
brated Chapter§  which  enjoins  that  all  the  faithful  of 
both  sexes  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  shall 
confess  their  sins  at  least  once  a  year  to  their  own  Curate ; 
that  they  shall  fulfil  the  penance  imposed  on  them, 
and  receive  the  Sacrament  at  least  every  Easter ;  and 
this  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Church  while 


•  Cuncil.  torn.  xi.  j>.  142. 

f  The  tint  that  hail  been  thus  distinctly  and  authoritatively  de- 
clared. Previously  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  had  been  allowed  to 
opinion!  on  this  mysterious  subject ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Bcreoger 
teas  atill  held  and  avowed  by  many  without  amy  necessary  impeach- 
meiit  or  their  orthodoxy. 

J  Tlx;  trrnnd  Canon  of  this  Council  especially  condemns  the  doc- 
trine  of  Joachim,  the  fimona  Abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria,  un  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity  ;  m.  that  the  three  Persona,  though  of  one 
nature  and  substance,  are  do!  the  same  tiling ;  which  he  hail  so 
explained  as  tu  teem  tu  reduce  the  consubstantiability  of  flu  throe 
Persons  to  a  mere  specific  unity.  This  Abbot  .Toiichim  dird  at 
an  advanced  age  in  live  find  or  second  year  of  the  XI I  Mi  Century, 
and  was  generally  reverenced  aa  an  inspired  person,  on  account  of 
the  kind  .>f  prophecies  with  which  he  strewed  his  publwaliona,  ami 
many  of  which,  referring  to  the  political  transactions  of  hia  times, 
proved  afterwards  to  be  true.  His  Works,  which  are  numerous  and 
consist  chiefly  of  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  were  printed  at 
Venice,  in  foL  1516. 

&  Omnia  trirwta.  trrui,  See.  See  Canal,  i».  The  duty  of  .Inn. 
ntlar  Coa/V-awon  thus  imposed  may  likewise  be  considered  aa  a  new 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  though  rt  had  been  before  very  generally 
considered  as  a  wholesome  rule  and  practice  to  be  observed  by  the 
faithful. 


they  live,  aud  the  being  deprived  of  Christian  burial  a' 

then  death. 

This  Council,  numerous  as  it  was,  did  not  sit  long. 
The  Bishops,  in  fact,  finding  that  they  were  convened 
merely  to  give  sanction  to  whatever  Canons  it  might 
please  tlic  Pope  to  suggest,  asked  leave  one  after 
another  to  depart;*  so  that  within  little  more  than  a 
mouth  it  was  almost  entirely  broken  up. 

A  Genera)  Council  was  held  at  Lyon  in  1245,  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  the  immediate  object  of  which  was 
the  Excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Frederic.  The 
other  matters  transacted  in  this  Assembly  were  likewise 
for  the  most  part  political :  these  were  principally  the  suc- 
cours to  be  afforded  to  the  Latin  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople against  the  Greeks;  the  defence  of  Germany 
against  the  Tartars;  and  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Laud. 
Several  Canons  also  were  decreed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Auotlier  General  Council  took  place,  us  we  have 
seen,  at  Lyon  in  the  year  127 l  t  It  was  summoned 
by  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who,  in  his  Bull  of  Iudiclion, 
assigns  three  purposes  as  grounds  for  its  convocation. 
1.  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  to  the  Boman 
Church ;  2.  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  3.  the  reformation  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  manners  of  the  Clergy.  The  Latin 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Anlioch,  about  five 
hundred  Bishops,  and  more  than  a  thousand  AI 'hots  and 
other  inferior  dignitaries,  attended  this  Council,  which 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope  himself.  We 
have  already  described  the  transactions  of  this  Assembly 
so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
objects  of  its  assembling:  with  respect  to  the  second, 
the  Pope  prevailed  upon  the  Clergy  to  give  up  the  tenth 
of  their  revenues  for  six  years  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land  ,  J  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  third,  viz.  the  re- 
formation of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  thirty  new  Canons 
were  decreed,  none  of  which,  however,  appear  to  contain 
any  thing  particularly  deserving  of  remark. 

The  Sects  or  Heresies  which  prevailed  in  this  Century 
for  the  must  part  took  their  rise  in  the  one  preceding  ; 
under  our  account  of  which  period  the  origiu  and 
nature  of  them  have  been  described.  Of  these  the 
Waldensian  and  Albigensian  Churches  form  by  far 
the  most  considerable.  Wc  have  already  given  a  general 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  these  singular 
and  oppressed  people,  who  seem  indisputably  to  have 
anticipated  the  promulgation  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
truths,  the  assertion  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  glory 
of  the  Reformat  ion  of  Luther.  §  The  accounts  which  we 
have  of  litem,  are  derived  almost  wholly  from  their  ad- 
versaries ;  as  such,  of  course,  we  can  place  but  a  very  qua- 
lified conlideuce  in  their  statements  ;  but  it  is  clear,  even 
from  these  alone,  that  it  was  the  opposition  they  offered 
to  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  and  practice  prevailing  in 
the  Church  and  Clergy  of  that  Age,  which  formed  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  Sects  in  question.  Among 
the  specific  objects  of  their  reprobation  are  to  be  found 
almost  all  the  superstitions  and  mummeries  which, 

*  A  permission  which,  we  are  assorts]  by  Matt.  Paris,  tbey  obtained 
only  by  the  payment  to  the  Pope  of  considerable  stuns,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  take  up,  upon  sufficiently  hard  terms,  of  the 
money-changers  at  Rome.    Matt.  Paria,  Hut.  ad  mm.  1216. 

f  ConcxJ.  torn.  xi.  p.  955.   RaynaUL  ad  ann.  V174,  a.  1. 
j  Cuncil.  AuL 

I  See  the  writings  of  Alii*  sad  Milaer  upon  this  interesting 
•abject 
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History,  during  the  last  six  Centuries,  had  overgrown  the  fabric 
of  the  Romish  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
easily  be  believed  that  in  their  war  against  these  abuses, 
they  should  in  some  instances  have  extended  their  hos- 
tility to  parts  of  the  existing  system  which  were  belter 
warranted  either  by  Scripture  or  sound  tradition  ;  such 
excess  being  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  result  of 


Doctrine* 
of  these 
Sects. 


Origin  of 
the  Inqui- 


citement  and  zeal. 

The  principle  of  separation  on  the  part  of  these  Sect- 
aries, as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  wss  a 
strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  Upon  this  ground  they  were 
early  and  readily  led  to  reject  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church ;  together 
with  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the  worshipping  of  relics, 
and  the  doctrines  of  commutable  penance,  tronsubstan- 
tiation.  and  purgatory.  Together  with  these,  however, 
they  are  accused  of  annulling  all  the  Sacraments,  includ- 
ing even  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ;  but  this  imputa- 
tion is  hardly  supported  on  sufficient  grounds.  There 
seems,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  they  objected  to 
infant  baptism ;  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they  held 
that  the  consecration  might  be  effected  by  auy  one  of 
clean  heart  and  bands  as  well  as  by  a  Priest ;  but,  how- 
ever erroneous  might  be  their  tenets  on  these  points,  the 
inference  from  them  is  uoi  a  necessary  one,  that  they 
deemed  lightly  or  irreverently  of  the  sacramental  rites 
themselves.  A  more  serious  error  is  that  of  which  they 
are  accused,  and  apparently  with  foundation,  of  reject- 
ing the  necessity  of  any  established  succession  of  Priest- 
hood at  all ;  an  error  inlo  which  they  were  evidently 
misled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  irregularities  and  disorders 
into  which  the  abuse  of  the  true  doctrine  had  impelled 
the  Clergy  of  that  Age.  Some  of  them  even  denounced 
all  worldly  possessions  in  the  hands  of  Ministers;  and 
contended  that  since  the  time  of  Sylvester,  when  "the 
poison  of  temporalities"  first  entered  the  Hierarchy,  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  was  wholly  destitute  of  proper  authority 
over  his  followers. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Court  of  Rome  would 
^  lose  no  time,  and  omit  no  means,  in  effecting  the  exlir- 
'  pation  of  opinions  like  these.  Among  the  very  first  acts 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (1198)  was  the  mission  of  two 
Legates  to  the  South  of  France,  armed  with  authority 
to  use  every  means,  whether  spiritual  or  fleshly,  for  the 
speedy  suppression  of  them.*  This  mission  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  declaration  of  a  formal  Crusade  against 
their  partisans,  and  more  particularly  Raymond,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  who  had  made  himself  remarkable,  if  not  as 
the  follower  of  the  new  teachers,  at  least  as  their  pro- 
tector and  friend.  Of  the  progress  and  events  of  this 
war  a  more  particular  account  will  be  found  under  our 
head  of  French  History.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle,  the  Papal  cause,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  arms 
of  the  King  of  France,  obtained  a  complete  triumph ; 
Raymond  VII.,  Earl  of  Toulouse,  was  compelled  to 
purchase  Peace  by  giving  his  daughter  and  the  reversion 
of  his  States  to  the  French  King's  brother;  and  by 
authorizing  the  forma!  establishment  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Inquisition  throughout  his  territories. 

It  is  from  that  period  that  wc  are  to  date  the  regular 
of  this  formidable  Tribunal.  Originally, 


the  term  of  Inquisitors  was  ascribed  (o  certain  Mis'  Bed* 
sionaries  despatched  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  districts 
reported  to  be  infected  with  Heresy,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  to  the  people  and  recalling  them  to  the 
Faith  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  exhortation ;  upon  the 
failure  of  which,  however,  they  were  not  merely  < 
to  resort  to  the  artillery  of  anathema  and 
but  had  further  authority  to  call  u| 
the  Secular  arm  to  assist  in  carrying  such  s 
into  execution.  This  is  obvious  from  several  Letters 
which  Innocent  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  Pontificate, 
(1198,)  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Lan^uedoc  and  of 
Gascony.  In  one  of  these  he  especially  recommends  ff^™' 
to  their  care  the  two  Cistercian  Brothers  Guy  and  Ray-  j^jj"'* 
ner,  whom  he  be^-s  them  to  assist  in  their  labours  lor 
the  conversion  of  the  Heretics,  and  to  observe  inviolably 
whatsoever  they  should  ordain  fur  the  punishment  of 
the  obstinate  and  refractory.  His  words  are, "  We  com- 
mand all  the  Priuces,  Counts,  and  Noblemen  of  your 
Province  to  assist  them  strenuously  in  the  same  cause ;  so 
that  after  Brother  Rayner  shall  have  pronounced  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  them,  the  Lords  should  con- 
fiscate their  lands,  banish  them  from  their  territories,  and 
punish  severely  such  as  should  dare  to  remain."  And 
Rayner  was  authorized  to  call  upon  them  to  do  this 
under  penalty  of  Excommunication  and  Interdict  to  be 
levelled  against  themselves.* 

It  is  upon  the  ground  of  his  having  instituted  these 
missions  of  research,  and  of  the  power  with  which  he 
armed  them,  by  the  1 1  Id  Canon  of  the  Lateran  Council, 
of  calling  upon  the  Secular  force  to  execute  any  sentence 
they  might  pronounce,  tbat  Innocent  III.  is  generally 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  it  was  not  until  somewhat  later 
that  the  Tribunal,  properly  so  called,  was  regularly  and 
permanently  established.  This  part  of  the  institution 
dates  strictly  from  the  time  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  in  the 
year  1233f  discharged  the  Bishops  of  France  from  the 
task  of  detecting  and  punishing  Heresy,  and  intrusted 
that  duty  to  the  Dominican  Friars  alone.  In  every  City  iu 
which  these  Monks  possessed  a  Convent,  certain  assessors 
were  appointed,  under  the  title  of  Inquititort  of  Heretical 
Pravily,  who  proceeded  to  take  judicial  cognizance  (if 
tbat  term  may  be  applied  to  a  system  so  completely  con- 
tradictory to  every  ordinary  principle  of  criminal  proce- 
dure) not  only  of  all  who  were  accused,  but  who  were  even 
suspected  of  Heresy.  Not  without  pain  must  it  be  added, ' 
that  Louis  IX.  of  France,  far  from  checking  the  tyranny  jj^ }  ^  c 
of  these  proceedings  against  his  unoffending  subjects,  ^  jj.' 
supported  and  countenanced  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  his  Ministers  of  Justice  were  expressly  autho- 
rized to  commit  to  torture  and  the  stake  whatever  persons 


of  the  I* 


•  See  Efut.  I**,  lib.  i-rpist. 81. 94. 


Inquisitors  should  deliver  up  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. J  Louis  has  been  reverenced  as  a  Saint,  and  by 
much  of  his  character  was  less  undeserving  of  tbat  dis- 
tinction than  many  with  whom  he  has  shared  it  It  is 
perhaps  less  remarkable  that  his  contemporary,  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.,  who  was  commonly  believed  not 
merely  to  entertain,  but  to  have  published, §  the  most 

•  EpiMl.  hm.  lib,  i.  en.  94.  161 

*  See  Moshein.,  vol.iii.p,  117.  who  hu  sufficiently  cleared  up 
thi.  j.itint. 

J  The  Decree  by  which  St  Louis  gave  sanction  to  thia  extremity 
of  tyranny,  is  w«U  known  m  French  Juiis;irudroca  under  the  name 
of  "  Cmpitnln"  from  the  word  wiih  whirls  it  Legius.  It  mi  issued 
in  the  year  1229.    See  Moabcnn,  as  before. 

y  VVe  allude  to  bis  *Xttgn\  concern  in  the  composition  of  the 
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History,  impious  opinion*,  and  who  spent  his  life  in  an  incessant 
*^v^»/  quarrel  with  the  See  of  Rome,  made  no  difficulty  in 
authorizing  the  adoption  of  measures  of  similar,  or,  if 
possible,  of  greater  atrocity,  against  such  of  his  subjects 
as  were  brought  under  the  suspicion  of  Heresy, 

Other  doctrines  there  were  prevailing  in  this  Century, 
and  denounced  as  heretical  by  the  Church,  but  which 
were  not  rendered  of  sufficient  importance,  either  by  the 
number  or  credit  of  the  followers  of  them,  to  detain 
Brethren  of  us  long.  One  Sect  among  others  began  to  spread 
it!  >"*  itself  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
^"nt  Brethren  and  Sit  ten  of  the  Free  Spirit.  They  took  their 
name  from  the  words  made  use  of  by  St.  Paul  in  the  first 
part  of  the  VHIth  Chapter  of  his  Epiitlt  to  the  Roman*  : 
upon  their  misconstruction  of  which  passage  they  in 
part  founded  that  claim  to  entire  freedom  and  immunity 
from  all  secular  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  formed 
the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  their  party  ;  and  their  abuse 
of  which  practically  led  many  of  them,  if  contemporary 
writers  may  be  believed,  into  the  most  disgusting  dis- 
order of  life  and  conduct.  Moreover  they  held  certain 
fanatical  opinions,  approaching,  so  far  as  they  hare  any 
meaning  at  all,  to  a  kind  of  mystical  Pantheism.  Re- 
jecting the  ordinary  observances  and  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  (hey  resolved  all  moral  virtue  as  well  as 
religious  worship,  into  the  cultivation  of  that  habit  of 
perfect  abstraction  from  every  object  of  sense,  through 
which  it  was  contended  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  re- 
unite himself  to  that  universal  Deity  which,  as  they  held, 
pervaded  all  things,  and  of  which  all  human  souls  were 
but  so  many  dissevered  portions." 

tjJinm  ^e  reat',  t00'  'n  tne  wr',ers  °^  those  times,  of  the 
8ect  of  the  Stading*  as  having  spread  itself  among 
the  lower  class  of  people,  in  several  parts  of  Germany. 
What  were  the  peculiar  opinions  of  these  people  is 
known  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  adversaries  who 
tortured  and  burned  them  ;t  and  whose  testimony  upon 
inrad  of  guch  a  matter  is  evidently  to  be  suspected.  The  famous 
"Wto"  Inquisitor,  Conrad  ofMarpurg,  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  these  Here- 
tics ,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sent  a  great  many, 
and  of  all  ranks,  in  the  most  summary  manner  to  the 
stake.  The  severity  and  precipitation  of  his  proceedings 
seem  to  have  shocked  even  his  own  party;  for  when  a 
Body  of  these  alleged  heretics,  driven  to  despair,  set 
upon  and  put  him  to  death,  (July,  1233,)  the  autbori- 

famous  book  Dt  Tntu$  Impctlorvbut  I  which  Work,  however,  ii 
now  believed  never  to  hav»  existed  at  all. 

*  Sec  Mosheim,  Ere/.  Hitl.  cent.  aiii.  eh.  v.  for  a  curious  tod 
detailed  account  of  the  opinion*  and  conduct  of  the  several  sub- 
division.! of  tin*  fanatical  Sect  ;  who  were  variously  denominated 
Beghards  by  the  populace  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  Beghines 
and  Turlupuu  in  France.  It  would  teem  that  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  famous  Amalric  of  Bene,  a  student  of  Paris,  who  died  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Century,  wen  substantially  the  same  with 
those  w*  have  just  described.  They  wen  refuted  by  the  University, 
and  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  ;  and  Amalric  was  obuged  to 
recast  a  short  while  helun  his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  several  per- 
— OS,  calling  themselves  his  disciples,  published  errors  still  more 
dangerous  ;  as  they  persisted  in  spreading  them,  they  were  con- 
demned in  a  Council  held  in  1209,  and  fourteen  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  be  burned.  Amalris's  bones  were  at  the  same  time 
dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the  common  sewer.  See  Dupin,  torn.  xi. 
ch.  viu. 

+  Sew  Raynaldoa,  Amain,  ad  awa.  1233,  for  a  curious  letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  addressed  to  Conrad  of  Marpurg  and  uthere,  and 
containing  the  received  opinion  concerning  the  tenets  and  practices 
of  the**  wretched  people;  The  excess  of  horror  and  absurdity  there 
imputed  to  tbem,  is  such,  an,  by  its  own  internal  improbability,  to 
deprive  the  testimony  of  all  belief. 
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ties,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  of  the  Country  suffi- 
ciently evinced  their  sense  of  his  ill-desert,  by  the  light- 
ness of  the  penance  which  they  imposed  on  the  authors 
of  the  deed.* 

Somewhat  later  (about  1250)  the  party  of  Flagellantt, 
orWhippers,  made  its  appearance  in  Italy.  These  lunatics, 
however,  cannot  strictly  be  reckoned  as  a  Sect,  as  their 
peculiarity  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  constant 
self-infliction  of  the  punishment  to  which  their  name 
alludes,  and  which  might  so  far  be  considered  merely  as 
an  harmless  excess  of  superstition  ;  but  the  manner  of 
their  indulgence  of  it  in  public  led  to  considerable  dis- 
orders, and  it  was  at  last  thought  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  Papal  authority.4 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  internal 
History  of  the  Church  in  the  Xlllth  Century  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  Although  at  no 
period  was  (he  ascendency  of  the  Clergy  more  complete 
or  more  undisputed  than  at  the  present  one,  yet  that 
very  circumstance  naturally  tended  to  relax  all  the  nerves 
of  Ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  proportion  as  the  wealth, 
power,  and  immunities  of  the  Clergy  increased,  in  the 
same  degree  were  all  the  motives  and  habits  by  w  hich  they 
were  attached  and  restricted  to  the  performance  of  their 
specific  duties,  in  danger  of  corruption  and  disturbance. 
This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  regular  Clergy ;  an 
institution  vicious  in  its  principle  ;  and  the  several  com- 
munities of  which,  by  the  acquisition  of  great  riches  and 
privileges,  almost  necessarily  and  immediately  degene- 
rated into  the  merest  hotbeds  of  sloth  and  luxury.  The 
Popes  in  general  appear  to  have  been  fully  awakened 
to  the  fact  of  this  general  dissolution  of  order  and  disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  the  clerical  body;  aud  wherever  their 
own  interests  or  power  were  not  immediately  interested 
in  the  abuses,  they  commonly  manifested  a  sufficient 
zeal  for  the  correction  of  them.  The  enforcement  of 
some  reformation  on  these  points  formed,  indeed,  the 
principal  object  of  most  of  the  Canons  decreed  by  the 
Councils,  whether  General  or  Provincial,  which  were 
assembled  in  the  course  of  the  present  Century.  But 
the  evil  was  one  which  it  was  difficult  either  to  remedy 
or  to  check  by  the  effect  of  laws  and  regulations,  how- 
ever severe  or  searching.  It  resulted  in  a  gTeat  de- 
gree from  the  very  position  itself  of  the  Clergy  ;  and 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  disorder  could  be  averted 
or  palliated  only  by  the  introduction  into  the  Body 
politic  of  the  Church  of  a  new  principle  of  life  and 
action,  which  might  invigorate  or  revive  its  languid  con- 
stitution. 

That  succour  was  seasonably  found  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mendicant  or  Begging  Orders.  The  Catholic 
writers  themselves  J  appear  to  admit  that  the  original  hint 
of  these  institutions  was  derived  from  the  practices  and 
professions  of  the  very  Heretics  whom  they  made  it 
their  first  business  to  counteract  and  suppress.  The 
Waldensian  and  Albigensian  Sects,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  adopted  as  their  rule  of  life  a  strict  and  literal  ad- 
herence to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  With  this  view 
they  professed  to  abandon  all  worldly  possessions,  and 
to  lead  a  life  of  poverty,  mortification,  aud  incessant 
devotion.  The  impression  which  was  in  this  way  made 
upon  the  multitude,  and  the  contrast  which  the  heretical 
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•  Finny,  Hitl.  £ce/es.  torn.  xvii.  p.  ■>'■■■ 
f  I  lupin,  vol.  xi.  ch.  II. 

j  Sea  in  particular  Dupin,  Ecr/n.  IKtt.  vol.  xi.  ch.  x. 
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Uutory.  leaders  lhu»  exhibited  lo  the  manners  of  that  Hierarchy, 
*  v  ^ '  whose  corruption  aud  luxury  they  impugned,  wo*  soon 
felt  by  the  Catholics  themwhes;  ami  whether  from  the 
contagion  of  example,  from  an  ambition  of  similar  dis- 
tinction, or  from  the  suggestion  aud  contrivance  of  the 
higher  powers,  an  order  of  men  soon  cumc  forward  ill 
the  Church,  pretending  to  exemplify  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  life,  on  tTic  strength  of  nearly  the  same 
austerities  with  those  which  were  practised  by  the 
obnoxious  sectaries  themselves.  It  was.  as  might  be 
expected,  on  the  same  scene,  the  borders  of  France  and 
Spnin,  that  these  new  performers  first  made  their 
appearance. 

Order  of        One  of  the  earliest  Orders  of  this  kind  which  assumed 
Poor C »l ho-  jjlc  piidance  of  any  common  Rule,  was  that  of  the  Poor 
Cattioiirt,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  ns  mch  by 
Innocent  III.*     In  the  year  1215  Dominic  do  Cus- 
mnn,  a  Spaniard  of  nol>lf>  birth,  who  had  for  some 
time  past  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  the 
suppression  or  conversion  of  Heretic*,  established,  with 
the  assistance  of  nine  friends,  an  Order  of  Preaching 
Friari.f  which  was  approved  of  in  the  following-  year 
by  Pope  Honnrius  III.    In  rhe  first  instance  Dominic 
adopted  for  his  Society  the  Rule  nl'the  August  in  Cations, 
aggravated  with  certain  additional  austerities;  but  in 
12*0,  at  a  Chapter  held  at  Bologmi,  he  entirely  altered 
the  Constitution  of  his  Order,  and  obliged  the  members 
of  it  to  nbindon  nil  their  possessions,  and  to  take  a  tow 
of  strict  and  unconditional  poverty.    Dominic  died  in 
the  following  year ;  but  his  Order?  soon  spread  itself 
throughout  Knropc  ;  and  as  public  preaching  had  beeo 
from  the  beginning  a  principal  object  of  the  insti- 
tution, it*  members  were  long  distinguished  as  well  by 
their  learning  and  eloquence,  as  by  the  zeal  and  austerity 
of  their  lives.    Another  and  more  formidable  means  of 
importance  was  afforded  to  them  in  the  monopoly,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Inquisition.    IV c  have  seen  that  the  con- 
duct and  service  of  that  odious  tribunal  was  wholly 
committed  to  their  charge.    The  founder  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  the  year  1235. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  memorable 
Order  of  Friar*  Minor,  or  Pranriscant,  took  its  rise  in 
Italy.  John,  otherwise  called  Francois,  or  Frenchman, 
from  his  early  proficiency  in  the  French  language,  was 
the  son  of  Peter  Bernordoni,  a  merchant  of  the  town  of 
Assist  in  Umbria,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1IS2. 
His  early  inclination  for  a  life  of  austerity  and  devo- 
lron§  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  father,  and  it  was 
not  until  his  twenty-fifth  year  that  he  finally  renonnccd 
all  secular  prospects  and  possessions,  and  determined  to 
devote  himself  thenceforth  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  service  of  Gorf.  This  purpose  he  fulfilled  with 
unbroken  constancy  and  consistency  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  which  was  not  prolonged  beyond  his  forty-fifth 
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*  Hetyot,  HiH,  da  Ordrn 
f  Id  turn.  iii.  ch.  xxiv. 

iltW  admitM  tB»M)omlnie  borrowed  (hii  part  of  hi*  initi- 
vnwn  rrom  Itw  }  nan  Minor  of  St.  Franc* ;  having  tnistett  the 
P  *  "*  '^f**  ««iar«l  •**  thai  OnW,  held 

founda*  at  Axhh,  wheie  he  h  and  to 
■a  umrmhly  of  abore  five  the 
their  row  ami  practice  of  »b 
nothing,    Id.  torn  id.  p.  207. 

J Some  www.  <t»  aaaiople  Mwicwmi)  spe-alt  of  him  „  rwrrmr 
■  ilaoaiached  and  dnaolut*.  life  >a  ht*  youth  f  bo*  this 


year,  when  his  constitution  sank  under  the  rig  oar  of  Brd» 

his  incessant  austerities ;  and  however  little  we  may  aatol 
approve  of  the  particular  direction  which  the  supersfi-  Ji'*-"^ 
lion  of  the  Age  necessarily  gave  lo  his  devotional  pro-  ft.^a 
pensilies,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  in  the  man  himself 
the  witness  of  a  spirit  of  the  most  Lcroie  fortitude  and 
self-denial.* 

Francis  had  acquired  o>  ly  eleven  disciples  when  he 
drew  up  for  them  a  short  Rule,  the  simplicity  of  which 
consisted  in  the  total  abnegation  of  every  thing  beyond 
the  barest  necessary  for  existence;  and  with  this  Rule, 
in  the  year  1210,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  ordar 
to  obtain  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  the 
Pope.  Innocent  gave  it,  but  by  word  of  mouth  only; 
and  Francis  now  charged  his  followers  In  go  and  preach; 
repentance  in  every  city,  throwing  themselves  wholly  on 
the  charity  of  strangers  for  their  support.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  this  celebrated  Order,  which  soon  came  lo 
surpass  every  other  both  in  its  numbers  aud  its  impor- 
tance ;  and  which,  together  with  the  Dominican*,  con- 
stituted for  a  very  long  period  the  chief  stay  and  support 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  plain  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  its  Eaeoonpl 
peculiar  efficiency  to  this  new  militia  was  the  vow  which  ^  "» 
the  members  took  of  absolute  aud  unqualified  poverty. 
By  this,  they  were  secured  from  all  those  temptations  end 
distractions  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  energies 
and  the  regularity  of  the  other  Religious  Orders  ;  at  the 
same  lime  they  maintained  their  hold  on  the  attachment 
and  reverence  of  the  people  by  the  show  of  disinterested- 
ness  and  mortification  which  such  self-denial  supposed  ; 
while  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  continually  going 
about  for  alms,  hrought  them  in  incessaut  contact  and 
eonverse  with  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.    The  Popes 
easily  perceived  how  admirably  such  institutions  were 
available  for  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  their 
authority  and  influence.    Accordingly  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  particularly  the  Franciscans,  were  from  the  be- 
ginning the  peculiar  objects  of  their  favour  and  en- 
couragement.   Privileges  and  immunities  of  every  kind, 
and  often  most  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  more 
legitimate  Orders  of  the  Church,  were  unsparingly 
heaped  upon  them  ;  their  row  of  hnmillty  and  poverty 
was  not  considered  any  obstacle  to  their  frequent  attain- 
ment to  the  highest  offices  aixl  preferments  in  the 
Church  ;  and  in  every  mission  of  a  confidential  or  delicate 
nature  therr  services  seem  to  have  been  accepted  prefera- 
bly lo  those  of  any  other  class  of  candidates.  The  multi- 
plication of  these  Friars  accordingly  was  as  rapid  as  it 
was  extensive  ;  before  the  middle  of  the  Century  they 
had  spread  over  alt  Europe,  aud  had  established  them- 
selves with  more  or  lea 
Capital  or  Univaraky  t 
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authority  in  all  natter*  r«Uiii1(f  to  tlx  KraiKiscan  0 
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edict  of  Pope  Alcundcr  IV.   H  tm  in  this  ilawisi  UijI  llu  I 
William  do  Su  Amour,  a  Doctor  uf  lb«aarl<iaow,  dMHaarmw.^  i.m^- 
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The  services,  however,  which  these  two  Order* 
afforded  to  the  Church  and  the  Pontiffs  were  not  with- 
out their  drawback.  Much  disturbance  was  occasioned 
by  their  quarrels  with  each  other,  and  wtiH  more  by  the 
disgust  which  their  interference  mitnrally  gave  rise  toon 
the  part  <if  all  the  other  Orders  of  Ecclesiastical  admi- 
nistration. But  the  circomstance  which  occasioned  the 
mn-t  Inmble  and  perplexity  to  the  Popes  was  a  division 
thai  broke  out  among  the  Franciscans  themselves,  con- 
cerning the  precise  interpretation  of  that  part  of  the 
founder's  Rule*  which  made  a  total  abandonment  of  all 
worldly  possessions  absolutely  obligatory  upon  all  his 
followers.  Some  were  in  favour  of  a  mitigation  of  this 
injunction;  in  which  construction  they  were  supported 
by  Po|ie  Gregory  IX.,  who,  in  1231,  authorized  by  a 
formal  Bull  a  considerable  evasion  of  its  rigour.  Ano- 
ther Dull  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1245,  allowed  the  Friars 
Minor  to  possess  certain  houses,  furniture,  utensils, 
books.  Sue. ;  and  it  wbb  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  per- 
mission with  the  Rule  of  the  founder  by  declaring  that 
the  KM  car]  of  these  articles  should  belong  to  the  Friars, 
but  that  the  property  of  them  should  be  vested  solely  in 
the  sovereign  Pontilf.  A  large  number  of  the  Order, 
who  took  to  themselves  the  distinctive  name  of  "  Zea- 
lous" and  "  Spiritual,"  indignantly  rejected  this  evasion 
of  the  founder's  injunction,  as  well  as  the  society  of 
those  of  their  brethren  who  consented  to  lake  advantage 
of  it.  The  controversy  was  maintained  with  singular 
vehemence  and  bitterness  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Cen- 
tury. In  1270  Pope  Nicholas  111.  attempted  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  a  Bullf  which  was  intended  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  tpirilual  party ;  but  as  it  still  allowed  the 
use  of  certain  necessary  accommodations  and  chattels,  it 
was  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  those  gloomy  asce- 
tics. On  the  accession  of  Pope  Celestin  V.  they  ob- 
tained from  him  a  permission  to  form  themselves  into  a 
separate  community;  but  this  act,  like  every  other  of 
the  short  Pontificate  of  Celestin,  was  annulled  by  bis 
successor  Boniface;  when  the  singular  obstinacy  of  these 
men  in  adhering  to  their  own  views  of  mortification  and 
poverty,  subjected  them  to  a  long  course  of  the  most 
unrelenting  and  sanguinary  persecution.  But  the  story 
of  those  sufferings  belongs  to  the  following  Century. 

Notwithstanding  the  services  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 
the  multiplication  of  them  which  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sent Century  was  so  great,  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
found  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  their  further  increase. 
Accordingly  in  the  General  Council  of  Lyons  held  under 
Gregory  X.  in  1272,  it  was  decreed  by  the  XXI I  Id  Canon 
that  the  number  of  such  Orders  or  Societies  should  lie 
restrained  to  the  four  following  denominations  I  viz.  the 
Dominican! ;  ihe  Franciscan*;  the  Carmelites,  who  had 
been  transplanted  from  Syria,  and  were  confirmed  by 
Pope  Hoiiurius  III.  in  1226;  and  the  Hermits  of  SL 
AuL'usiai,  au  Order  which  hod  been  formed  in  1256, 

published  tut  reVshraled  book  "  ConcOTninp  Uie  Perils  of  Ihe  Last 
Times,"  in  which  he  applied  the  prophecy  uf  St.  Paul  ben*  alluded 
to  (2  Tkmolif,  ch.  in.  ver.  I.)  to  the  establishment  uf  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders.  S  ee  Dupin,  Eectrt.  Hitl.  vol.  xi.  ch.  vii.  for  an  ample 
account  of  Ihe  whole  of  this  controversy. 

**  The  ftilkminir  an  Ihe  word*  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis  hinvrlf 
aa  extracted  by  Moshciin,  vol.  hi.  p.  <>.!.  Ch.  ri.  Fralrtt  t.lti  »*./ 
appnprml,  wry  that  urn.  mec  /acmw  wee  tSfMSSSH  rtm  ;  ltd  "nil  prri- 
t/rwi  rt  advrrnr  m  hoc  firrw/o,  in  pa*prrtale  el  humiltlule  fttmutumtt$ 
tkmiim,  Mahal  pro  twttawMMtl  nn<fHenlrr,  Another  article  of  ton 
Rule  forbad  the  seceptinp  of  «••«»*«  in  alma. 

t  Called  I  jul  ttminni.  for  an  ..b  tract  of  it,  ote  i'leury, 
Hat,  Ecc/ct.  torn,  xviii.  p.  326. 


Iry  Ale-tender  IV.,  by  a  combination  of  the  several  Eeete- 

Societies  of  Hermits  previously  existing.  wwwtsrwi 
Besides  these,  several  other  Religious  congregations  n'^xVl i*L 


Century. 


took  their  rise  in  «his  Century.  The  more  remarkuble 
■re  the  Ordrr  of  the  Hoty  Trinity,  or  of  the  Rrdrmp- 
tion  of  Captive*,  (snch  being  the  original  purpose  of  ihe  Other 
institution.)  which  was  founded  in  1211  by  John  de  Orders. 
Malha  and  Felix  de  Valois  ;  the  Order  of  SylvrHriam, 
founded  in  Italy,  in  1231,  by  Sylvester  Guzolini,  and 
which  adopted  the  rule  of  Si.  Benedict  ;  and  the  Order 
of  Celestines,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  owed  ita 
origin  to  Peter  of  Murrhone,  afterwards  Pope  Ce- 
lestin v.* 

The  general  state  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  General 
Chnrch  in  this  Century  presents  little  that  calls  for  par-  remark*, 
ticular  remark,  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  i^^^ 
facts  already  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  Chapter, 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  new  article  of  Faith  was 
imposed  on  Ihe  public  credulity  during  this  period ; 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  first  chapter  of  the  IVlh 
Late  ran  Council  (121 5)  the  doctrine  as  well  as  the  name 
of  Transubslantialion  were  more  formally  intrude.)  into 
the  substance  of  the  public  belief  of  the  Church  than 
hitherto  they  hud  been.  By  the  XXIst  Canon  of  the 
same  Council,  Auricular  Confession  to  a  Priest,  at  least 
once  in  a  year,  was,  for  the  first  lime,  made  universally 
obligatory  upon  the  Faithful.  Alter  the  establishment 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  a  long  and  angry  controversy 
took  place  as  to  how  far  it  was  allowable  to  make  this 
confession  to  any  other  than  the  Parochial  Curate  of  the 
Penitent;  the  Popes  were  evidently  anxious  to  extend 
this  privilege  to  the  Monks,  while  the  Bishops  and  Uni- 
versities resisted  such  intrusion  as  altogether  unwar- 
rantable, and  contended  that  it  was  unlawful  to  con- 
fess even  to  the  Pope  himself,  without  the  consent  of 
one's  Parish  Minister.  Several  Bulls  or  Decretals  were 
issued  by  the  Pontiff's  on  this  subject,  most  of  them 
leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Mendicants;  the  last  was  that 
of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  which  ordained,  "that  the  Supe- 
riors of  Religious  Houses  should  apply  to  the  Bishops 
for  leave  for  such  Friars  as  they  should  point  out  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  Penaucc;  and  that  in  case 
of  refusal,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Pope,  who, 
if  he  thought  fit,  might  grant  it  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
power." 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  state  Stale  of 
and  progress  of  Theological  Learningduring  iheXIIIlh  Learnina;. 
Century.    The  Scholastic  system  of  exposition  and  dis-  SjWJJ^f 
putalion  which  had  its  origin  in  the  preceding  Age,  may  ' 
be  said  to  have  attained  its  highest  honours  in  the  pre 
sent  one.    The  Writers  who  principally  contributed  to 
this  result  were  Alexander  Hales,  Albert  the  Great, 
Bonaventure,  and  Si.  Thomas  of  Aquino  ;  nil  of  ihem 
men  of  undoubted  genius  and  learning,  and  who  are 
justly  considered  as  ihe  greatest  lights  of  their  school. 
More  particular  accounts  of  the  writings  of  these  Doc- 
tors will  be  given  separately ;  anil  we  shall  here  merely 
observe  of  them,  that  as  great  as  was  the  expenditure  uf 
subtilly  and  ocuteness  which  they  wustcd  in  their  systems 
of  didactic  and  exegctical  Divinity,  we  believe  that  the 
Theological  student  would  with  difficulty  find  in  the 
whole  of  them,  a  single  souud,  and  at  the  same  time 
new  principle  of  Bibiical  interpretation  or  exposition. 
The  Hook  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  continued  to 


Theology. 


*  See  Helyot,  under  these  levaral  herds,  fur  au  ample  a  cooat  at 
these  Orders. 
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Battery,  be  the  standard  mnd,  In  fact,  the  exclusive  test-book 
of  Divinity  in  the  schools.  The  greater  port  of  the 
Writers  of  that  Age  made  it  their  business  to  comment 
upon  and  illustrate  it ;  commonly,  however,  taking  the 
liberty  to  deviate  very  widely  as  well  from  the  meaning 
as  the  manner  of  their  master;  and  seeking  to  esta- 
blish or  explain  upon  metaphysical  or  argumentative 
principles,  the  conclusions  which  he  had  grounded  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers  alone.  In  lime,  however, 
this  method  of  Theological  exposition  and  disquisition 
bemine  exhausted ;  and  we  find  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  schoolmen  throwing  aside  the  Master  of 
Sentences,  and  framing  Sums  or  systems  of  Theology 
of  their  own.  In  these,  they  profess  to  examine  almost 
every  assignable  question  upon  principles  of  strict  and 
impartial  dialectic  research  ;  setting  forth  the  reasonings 
to  be  alleged  on  both  sides;  and  adding,  so  far  as  their 
ignorance  of  Greek  would  enable  them,  the  opinions 
whether  of  Aristotle  or  of  the  Fathers. 

The  adoption  of  the  dry  Scholastic  method  of  division 
and  distinction,  was  yet  more  misplaced,  uud  has  a  still 
worse  effect  in  their  Sermons  and  devotional  Treatises. 

This  new  or  logical  method  of  treating  Divinity  did 
not  make  its  way  without  considerable  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Divines  of  the  older  school,  who,  as 
still  adhering  to  the  plain  text  of  the  Scriptures  aud 
the  Fathers,  were  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
Bibticitts.  We  find  the  Popes  themselves  reprobating 
this  system  of '"  adulterating  the  word  of  God  with  the 
figments  of  Philosophers,"*  and  endeavouring  to 
recall  the  Writers  and  Professors  of  the  day  to  the 
sounder  and  plainer  methods  of  exposition  of  former 
times;  nevertheless  the  new  system  hourly  became 
more  prevalent,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  talent 
and  subtilty  of  many  or  the  Doctors  who  adopted  it. 
A  remarkahle  feature  of  the  literary  history  of  this 
Was.  Age,  was  the  establishment  of  Universities  on  the  foot- 
ing on  which  they  at  present  exist.  It  was  then,  in- 
deed, that  they  first  assumed  their  distinguishing  de- 
nomination ;  although  several  seminaries  of  the  kind 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Schools.  The 
University  of  Paris  naturally  took  the  lead  in  this 
change,  and  continued  to  preserve  that  preeminent 
credit  as  a  place  of  Theological  institution,  which  the 
talents  and  learning  of  her  Professors  had  already 
acquired  for  her,  in  the  course  of  the  two  preceding  Cen- 
turies. A  system  of  strict  regularity  and  discipline 
was  now  introduced  into  these  Bodies,  to  which  both 
teachers  and  scholars  were  uniformly  subjected.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  lecture  until  he  had  taken  certain 
degrees  in  the  Faculty  which  he  followed,  and  these 
were  given,  after  a  rigorous  examination,  to  those  only 
who  had  attained  the  prescribed  age,  and  devoted  a  given 
ToumUtioa  number  of  years  to  their  appropriate  studies.  It  was  now, 
af  Colleges,  too,  thai  Colleges  were  first  founded  in  connection  with 
the  Universities.  These  owe  their  origin  to  the  Domi- 
nican and  Franciscan  Friars,  who,  upon  their  aggre- 
gation to  the  Universities,  found  it  convenient  to  esta- 
blish certain  houses  or  hostclries  for  the  separate  use 
of  their  brethren  among  the  students.  The  example 
was  soon  followed  by  other  Religious  Societies ;  and  was 
adopted  aflerwards  by  various  munificent  individuals, 
who  were  anxious  to  afford  to  the  poorer  order  of 


scholars  the  means  of  accommodation  and  support  during  Eal*. 
their  attendance  at  the  Universities.    The  celebrated  f"***^ 
House  of  Sorbonne  was  founded  by  Robert  of  Sur-  ^"x™/ 
bonne,  in  the  year  1251,  for  the  Secular  Clergy ;  and  is  c**j. 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  instance  in  Europe  of 
any  community  in  which  seculars  lived  and  taught  in, 
common.    As  such,  itsconstilution  has  generally 
as  a  model  for  the  institutions  of  the  same  kind 
have  since  been  established  in  the  different  A< 


GRKEK  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  XHI.h 
CENTURY. 

NICZTAS  ACOMINATUS. 
OEOROIl'S  ACROPOL1TA  tOOOTtiSTES. 
OERMANUS  NAUPl.IUS. 
NICEPIIORUS   BLKMIf IDAS. 
THEODORUS  LASCARIS. 

or  ononis  paciiymeres. 

JOHANNES  VKCCLS. 
OEOROItrs  METOCHITA. 
CONSTANT! NVS  Mf-MTEN  IOTA. 
OREOORIUS  ABULPHARAOIVS. 
ARSENICS  ACTORJAJiUS. 

These  are  the  principal  names  afforded  us  by  the 
records  of  Grecian  literature  and  learning  in  this  period 
of  their  decay ;  and  the  very  obscurity  into  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  fallen  sufficiently  betrays 
the  rank  to  which  they  belong.  The  first  of  these  whom 


NICETAS  ACOMINATUS, 

surnamed  Choniates  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Chone, 
a  village  of  Phrygia,  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  entitled 
Thesaurus  Orlhodoxm  Pidri,  and  as  such  may  claim  a 
place  among  the  Divines  of  his  time  ;  otherwise  he  is 
best  and  chiefly  known  by  his  Byzantine  History  from 
the  year  1118  to  1205.  It  is  valuable  for  its  facts, 
although  written  in  a  wretched  style.  Nice  las  himself 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  under  the  Emperor 
Alexius  and  his  successors.  On  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  he  retired  with  his  family  to 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  in  the 
year  1206.  His  Work  has  been  printed  several  times, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  Corpu*  Hist.  Hyzont.  His 
brother  Michael  was  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  author 
of  various  tracts  which  are  still  extant  i 


•  8m  the  XpiitU  of  Gregory  IX.  to  the  Professors  of  tht  Uai- 
vertity  of  V*m.  Du  Boulay,  Hi*.  Jtud.  flun,  torn  ui.  Aa  extinct 
from  A  n  given  in  Motbeun,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 


GEORGIUS  ACROPOLITA  I.OGOTHETES 

was  also  a  layman,  high  in  office  under  the  Emperors 
John  Ducas,  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  Michael  Palteolo- 
gus,  and  the  author  of  a  continuation  of  the  Byzantine 
History  till  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  in  1261. 
He  possessed  the  highest  reputation  among  his  Coun- 
trymen for  talents  and  learning,  and  was  deputed  by 
the  Emperor  Michael  Paheologus  as  his  representative 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  treat  respecting  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  He  died  la 
1282.  He  is  also  the  author  of  sundry  Theological 
Treatises ;  among  others,  of  a  Commentary  upon  St. 
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History,  GERMANUS  NAUPLIUS 

was  titular  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  the  year 
1226  to  1243,  when  he  died.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
Sermons  and  Tracts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Allalius ; 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  merit  specific  notice. 

NICEPHORUS  BLEMMIDAS 

was  a  Priest  and  Monk  of  the  Monastery  of  Mount 
Atlas.  He  was  favourable  to  the  project  so  often  agi- 
tated of  a  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and  made  himself  remarkable  by  the  inclination  which 
he  betrays  in  his  writings  to  the  cause  of  the  Latins. 
This  leaning  is  very  evident  in  his  two  Treatises  con- 
cerning the  Proceuion  of  the  Holy  Ghotl  f  in  which,  if 
he  does  not  directly  justify  the  expressions  of  the  Laliu 
Symbol  upon  that  point,  he  endeavours  at  least  to  show 
that  it  is  not  inadmissible.  One  of  these  Treatises  ii 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodore  Lascaris,  in  whose 
reign  he  flourished,  but  the  lime  of  bis  death  does  not 
appear. 

TIIEODORUS  LASCARIS, 

the  second  Emperor  of  that  name,  who  succeeded  his 
Father  John  Ducas  in  the  Empire,  at  Nice,  in  the  year 
1255,  was  a  Theological  Writer;  and,  indeed,  so  ad- 
dicted to  those  studies  that  after  a  reign  of  only  four 
years  he  retired  to  a  Monastery  in  order  that  he  might 
indulge  in  them  uninterruptedly.  But  none  of  his 
writings  has  been  printed. 

ARSENIUS  AUTORIANUS, 

originally  a  Monk  of  Mount  Athoa,  was  in  1257  promoted 
to  tlie  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Constantinople.  But  a  quar- 
rel* with  the  Emperor  Michael  PalsKilogus  led  to  his  de- 
position in  the  year  1268;  and  he  was  driven  to  exile,  in 
which  he  died  some  years  after.  His  principal  Work  is 
an  able  Notnocanon,  or  Abridgement  of  the  Canons, 
extracted  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  and 
divided  into  CXLI  heads.  It  is  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Juste). 

GEORGIUS  PACHYMERES 

was  contemporary  with  Arsenius,  and  inlimatety  con- 
nected with  him  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  his  time.  He 
was  born  at  Nice  in  1242,  and  entered  into  Orders;  u  cir- 
cumstance that  did  not  prevent  his  filling  several  import- 
ant Civil  employments  under  the  Emperors  Michael 
Palreologus  and  his  son.  He  survived  to  the  following 
Century,  although  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The 
chief  Work  of  Pachymcres  is  his  Hittory  of  Affair* 
under  the  Emperor*  Michael  and  Andronirut,  from  the 
year  1258  to  1308:  a  Work  the  more  valuable  from  the 
author's  own  intimate  concern  in  the  matters  related  ; 
but  written  in  the  corrupt,  inflated  style  too  common  to 
the  later  Byzantine  Historians.  It  has  been  published 
(Rome,  1656)  in  two  volumes,  folia  Pachymeres  is 
also  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Work*  of  Dio- 

•  A  quarrel  in  the  highl  it  degree  honourable  to  the  firmness  sad 
integrity  of  Arseimui ;  lie  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  grounds 
of  it  La  hw  last  Will  anil  Tesiment.  which  hu  been  |mbluhcd  by 
Cutelrriua  in  the  1  Id  volume  of  his  Mmwmnla  £rc/rnar  6><rnr. 
Aa  ample  and  interesting  oarrativ*  of  Urn  transaction  will  be  found 
is  Gibbon  vuL  xi.  ch.  Ul 


nyriut,  and  of  an  Abridgement  of  Aristotle'*  Logic,  Ecow- 
both  in  print ;  and  of  a  Utile  Treatise  on  the  Proceuion  J?**1"*1, 
of  the  Holy  Ghott,  which  is  included  in  the  Gratia  Or-  tbeXIUth 
thodoja  of  Allalius.    Of  the  next  name  in  our  list,  Century. 

JOHANNES  VECCUS, 

sometime  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  considerable 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  a  former  part  of  thia 
Chapter.  He  had  by  far  the  highest  reputation  of  any 
Greek  of  his  time  for  genius  and  eloquence.  His  con- 
version to  the  Latin  doctrine  concerning  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  ascribed  to  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  Works  of  Nicephorus  Blemmidas,  which  the  Em- 
peror had  put  into  his  hands;  but  as  Michael  at  the  same 
time  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon  in  order  to  give  him 
fuller  leisure  for  the  appreciation  of  the  controversy,  the 
motives  and  nature  of  his  conversion  must  always 
remain  somehat  equivocal.  The  consistency  and  firm- 
ness, however,  with  which  he  afterwards  adhered  to  his 
new  opinions,  ought  to  gain  him  credit  for  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  had  embraced  them.  He  was  deposed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  1283,  and  died  in  exile  in  1298.  His 
various  Treatises,  which  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Latin  controversy,  were  collected  by  Allalius,  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1652. 

GEORGIUS  METOCHITA, 
CONSTANTINUS  MEL1TENIOTA, 

are  two  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  opinions  and  fortunes 
of  the  Patriarch  Veccus,  and  who  on  his  fall  were 
similarly  driven  into  banishment.  Of  their  writings, 
all  which  relate  to  the  same  controversies  with  those  in 
which  their  patron  was  engaged,  several  have  been 
printed  in  the  Greecia  Orlhodoxa  of  Allatius. 

We  ought  not  here  to  omit  a  notice  of  some  of  the 
many  able  Polemics  who  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  other  side  in  this  debate.  Among  these  we  should 
first  mention  Georgius  of  Cyprus,  suruamed  Gregurius, 
who  was  raised  to  the  Putriarchnle  of  Constantinople 
upon  the  death  of  Josephus  in  1284,  and  died  about  five 
years  after ;  Georgius  Moschamper,  Register  of  the  Pa- 
triarchal Church;  and  Constantinus  Logothetes  Acro- 
polila;  all  of  whom  published  various  Treatises  in 
refutation  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  supported  by 
Veccus.* 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  point  of  decay 
and  exhaustion  to  which  Grecian  Literature  and  Theology 
had  at  this  time  fallen,  than  the  simple  inspection  of  a 
catalogue  such  as  we  have  here  drawn  up;  a  lew  Chro- 
niclers of  contemporary  History,  and  a  crowd  of  dis- 
putants upon  the  prevailing  controversy  of  the  day,  form 
the  only  contributors  to  Byzantine  Letters.  A  similsr 
review  of  the  Writers  of  Western  Europe  in  this  Century, 
affords  us  a  spectacle  of  greater  animation,  in  respect 
at  least  of  the  number,  talents,  and  industry  of  the 
Writers ;  and  in  framing  our  catalogue,  our  difficulty 
will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  we  felt  in  making  out 


•  We  might  add  to  thia  list  of  Christian  Oriental  Writers 
Gregoriua  Abulpharagius,  an  Arabian  author  of  the  Sect  of  the 
Jarouitei  and  Mai  chiles,  whose  VmmtU  Huiuiy  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  his  own  time  (n;  to  the  year  of  Ilrgim  6&3,  a.  u.  12&4)  is 
greatly  esteemed,  particularly  that  part  •hich  retain  to  Asiatic 
lliitKty.  lie  died  Bishop  of  Aleppo  aud  Primate  of  the  Jacobites 
in  U06. 
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^of  theJSrecum  Writers;  iht^nlyera- 

however,  confine  our  notice  to  tlir  leading  name*,  t 
for  the  most  port  as  the  best  indication  of  their 
parative  merit,  the  degree  of  cclebr'' 
spectivcly  acquired  in  their  own  Age 
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alexander  op  ha 
alucst  thb  breat. 

ST.  THOMAS  Of  AQOIMO. 
SI.  BOSAVENTUeA. 


ALAN  OP  LILLE. 
niCIIASO  MIOBLETOH. 
STEPHEN  LANOTOM. 
ST.  EDMUND  OP 
JOHN  PKCKUAM. 
noiiERT  O  SOFTEST  R. 
PETER  THE  CHANT&E. 

puTr.u  (i toniuHL. 

WILLIAM  or  AUVEROXE. 
TINCENT  OP  BEA0VA1S. 

huom  op  st.  cnee. 

THOMAS  OP  CANTtNPRE. 
RAYMOND  W 


General  Council  at  Lyon  ia  1274.  Be  nied  at  Co- 
logne iu  1260.  His  Works  are  of  enormous  Tolume  ; 
they  have  been  printed  (Lyon,  1651)  in  no  less  than 
ttreirty-one  volumes  folro.  Hie  reader  may  be  carious 
celebrity  which  they  re-  to  know  of  what  so  immense  a  mass  can  consist.  The 
tax  first  are  devoted  to  Lope,  Phytic,  Metaphysics, 
Morals,  and  Politics,  in  all  which  subjects  Aristotle  ia 
followed  implicitly;  the  aett  fite  consist  of  Commen- 
taries on  the  Scripture  ;  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  Ser- 
mons for  a  11  the  year;  the  thirteenth  of  Commentaries 
upon  the  Books  ascribed  to  Dionysus  the  Areopagite. 
Then  fallow  three  volumes  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Master  of  Sentences;  a  Sum  of  Divinity  occupies  two 
more;  and  the  nineteenth  is  entitled  Svmma  Crtatu- 
rarum,  treating  of  the  natural  world  and  of  man.  Of 
the  pieces  eoatained  in  the  two  Inst  volumes,  it  ia  doubt- 
ful whether  the  greater  number  really  belong  to  him. 
The  very  high  reputation  acquired  by  Albert  m  his  own 
Age,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  merit ;  of  which  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  judge  by  the  estimate  of  what,  at  the 
present  dav,  might  seem  really  valuable  in  his  Works. 
A  yet  greater  name  in  scholastic  science  is  that  of 


Writer*  of 
thcXWfc 
CeoterT. 


ALEXANDER  OF  HALES 

(the  place  of  his  birth  in  Gloucestershire)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  of  the  distinguished  Schoolmen 


df  this  Century.  After  completing  the  usual  course  of 
humanities  at  home,  he  studied  Theology  and  Canon 
Law  at  Paris,  and  quickly  gained  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion in  that  University,  that  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  the  Irrefragable  Doctor.  The  book  which  put 
the  seal  to  his  reputation  was  his  Sans  of  Theology, 
the  largest  Work  of  its  kind  that  had  yet  been  produced. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  voluminous  comment  on  the 
Master  of  Sentences,  the  plan  and  order  of  whose  Trea- 
tise he  follows  throughout;  though  with  a  considerable 
latitude  of  difference  as  to  the  manner  and  principle  of 
reasoning.  Alexander  embraced  the  Franciscan  insti- 
tute in  1222,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  preside 
over  the  Theological  school  of  that  Order  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  August  1245.  His  Sum  has  been 
several  times  printed  ;  of  his  other  Works  many  remain 
in  manuscript ;  and  of  some  of  those  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  fact  the  author. 
A  Schoolman  of  yet  higher  reputation  was 

ALBERT,  SURNAMED  THE  GREAT, 


who  was  born  at  Lawingen,  in  Suable,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Century.  He  joined,  in  1221,  the 
order  of  Preaching  Friars,  or  Dominicans,  of  which  he 
became  Provincial  in  Germany,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Cologne,  where  he  taught  Divinity  with  the  highest 
reputation,  in  1264),  l'opc  Alexander  IV.  gave  him  the 
Bishopric  of  Rsttsbou,  but  he  soon  resigned  H,  and 
returned  to  his  former  studies  at  Cologne.  He  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  Doctors  invited  to  assist  at  the 


ST.  THOMAS  OF  AQUINO, 

to  whom,  in  order  that  we  may  fully  ejcplaiu  the  duo 
trine  of  the  Schoolmen,  we  have  devoted  a  bepaxate 
Chapter. 

After  the  Angelical,  the  next  place  in  the  constellation 
of  scholastic  worthies  of  this  Century  ia  due  to  the 
Seraphic  Doctor, 

ST.  BONAVENTURA, 

who  was  born  at  Bagnarea,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year 
1221,  and  having  entered  into  the  Franciscan  Order 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  proceeded  to  study  at  Pan*. 
There  he  attracted  admiration  not  more  by  his  elo- 
quence and  genius,  than  by  the  sweetness  ot  his  tem- 
per, and  the  piety  and  purity  of  his  life;  insomuch  last 
his  master,  Alexander  of  Hales,  used  to  any  of  fora, 
Infratre  Bonaventurd  Adam  peccatte  mm  mdefur.  In 
1256,  he  was  chosen  General  of  Ins  Order ,  ten  years 
after,  like  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  be  refused  an  Archbishopric,  that  of  York, 
which  was  urged  opon  him  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  Like 
him,  too,  he  was  summoued  to  attend  at  the  Council  af 
Lyon  in  1274,  and  by  a  further  coincidence,  died  in  the 
same  year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  the  course  of  his 
attendance  on  that  Synod.  He  had  just  before  accepted 
a  Cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Gregory  X.,  to  whose  elec- 
tion he  was  supposed  to  have  principally  contributed. 
He  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1482.  The  turn  of 
Bonaventura's  genius  was  devotional  and  mystic  rather 
than  philosophical  or  dialectic.  His  Works,  therefore, 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  most  of  the  contem- 
porary Schoolmen,  as  well  by  the  matter,  which  for  the 
most  part  refers  little  to  Logic  or  Physics,  as  by  the 
peculiar  unction  and  spirit  of  devotion  which  uniformly 
pervades  the  style.  They  have  been  printed  in  ear. 
volumes  folio,  (Home,  1688,)  and  consist  (U 
the  usual  Coatmeniariu  upon  the  Master  < 
almost  wholly  either  of  Conmeniariei  on 
of  Sermons  and  Tracts  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  four  great  lights  of 
the  School  in  this  Century.    A  man,  probably  of  ee- 
genius  to  any  of  them,  was  the  famous 
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**«y-  ROGER  BACON, 

who  by  the  universality  of  his  acquirements  oblaincd 
the  name  of  the  Admirable  Doctor;  but  though  a 
Franciscan  Monk  by  profession,  he  applied  himself  so 
exclusively  to  auhiects  of  Mathematical  and  Chemical 
Science,  (hat  he  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the 
Theological  Writers  of  the  Age.  His  success  in  these 
pursuits  i«  known  to  have  brought  him  under  the  impu- 
tation of  cultivating  the  magical  arts;  on  which  ground 
he  was  condemned  by  theGeneral  of  hi*  Order  in  1278, 
and  punished  by  imprisonment.  He  died  at  Oxford  six 
years  afterwards,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  Ojiut  Majut  lias  been  several  time*  printed. 

ALAN  OF  LILLE, 

flourished  as  a  distinguished  Professor  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  tli.s.  Century  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
where,  from  the  equal  extent  of  his  attainments  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Poetry  as  well  as  io  Divinity,  he  was  styled 
the  Universal  Doctor.    He  died  in  i.  d.  1:;!H. 

RICHARD  MLDDLETON, 

or  Rirarditt  de  Mrdia  Villa,  as  be  wrote  himself,  was 
a  Franciscan  Monk,  and  a  Professor  of  Theology,  and 
as  such  acquired  the  title  of  the  Solid  and  Copiant 
Doctor.  He  died  in  1304.  Like  most  of  his  brethren 
of  the  School,  he  wrote  a  Commentary  upon  Peter 
Lombard  ;  a  duly  which  seems  to  have  been  undertaken 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  Age  by  all  who  sought  to 
distinguish  themselves  iu  Divinity. 

Few  men  of  his  lime  have  better  deserved  of  their 
Country  and  of  posterity,  tbau 

STEPHEN  LANGTON, 

r.ometimc  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  it  was  in  bis 
Pui  ueal  and  EpiMupol  character,  rather  than  in  that  of 
■  Theological  Writer;  aHhoug h  his  services  in  (his  last 
respect  were  far  from  contemptible.  The  stor)'  of  his  life, 
and  of  the  consistent  firmness  with  which  he  successively 
resisted  ttt«  tyranny  of  the  Kiii'_r  and  the  ericnmchmeuts 
of  the  Pope,  belongs  lo  English  History.  Previously  to 
to  elevation  to  the  See  of  Carrtcrbnry  (a.  p.  1206")  he 
prnstssed  Divinity  at  Paris-,  and  with  so  much  reputation, 
that,  although  a  foreigner,  he  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  He  died  in  1229.  Of  his  Works, 
^  consisting  dually  of  Commenitrrtrt  on  the  Scripture, 
•one  i*>  in  print.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
divided  tbe  Bible  into  Chapters. 

.  Another  ornament  of  the.  Metropolitan  See  of  Eng- 
bod  during  this  Century  waa 

ST.  EDMUND  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Re  was  the  son  of  Edward  Rich,  a  merchant  of  Abing- 
don,  and  from  his  earliest  years  manifested  the  seeds  of 
the  most  humble  and  devout  frame  of  mind  ;  a  disposition 
which  be  did  uot  belie,  when,  much  against  his  own 
will,  (a.  o.  1234,)  at  tbe  special  recommendation  of  Pope 
Gregory,  he  was  elected  to  the  Primacy.  In  this  high 
office,  however,  he  found  nothing  but  cares ;  and  the 
ahameless  conduct,  on  the  part  as  well  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  as  of  the  Crown  and  the  Clergy,  of  which  he  was 
compelled  to  be  the  witness,  and  sometimes  the  instru- 


ment, so  disgusted  him,  that  at  length  (a.  n.  1249)  he  vo-  mmU> 
luntarily  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Pontiguy  in  France  ;  vSSSZjig 
the  same  which  had  before  afforded  an  asylum  lo  his  theXIHth 
predecessor,  St.  Thomas  h  Beckel.  He  died  there  within  Century, 
the  same  year,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.    Hit  merits  v— 
were  acknowledged  by  an  act  of  canonization  on  the  part 
of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1219;  and  still  belter  by  the 
singular  veneration  in  which  his  memory  was  held,  up  to 
a  recent  period,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  his 
decease.     lie  was  the  author  of  a  Work  of  piely,  enti- 
tled Speculum  Ecclcsite,  which  has  been  printed  iu  the 
Bibliothrca  Valrum. 

Another  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  this  Century, 
and  who  finds  a  place  here  rather  from  his  rank  as  such, 
than  fruai  the  importance  or  worth  of  his  writings,  in 

JOHN  PECKHAM, 

a  native  of  Sussex,  and  a  Franciscan,  who,  during  a 
residence  he  made  at  Home,  so  acquired  the  favour 
of  the  Pope,  that  by  his  interest  he  was  elected  lo  the 
Primacy  on  the  resignation  of  Robert  Killwarby  in  1 278. 
He  died  in  1291,  a  tier  holding  the  Sec  for  thirteen  v-ars, 
during  which  time  he  had  ant  only  greatly  enriched  his 
patron  kindred,  but  accumulated  a  fortune  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  (hi  those  days  considered  an  enormous  sum,) 
besides,  as  it  was  believed,  having  hirirely  recompensed 
the  Pope  for  his  promotion,  lie  compiled  a  Work 
called  Colleeiorivm  Bibtiorum,  which  has  been  twice 
printed,  (Paris,  1514,  Cologne,  I  all,)  besides  various 
Tracts  of  Divinity,  which  still  remain  in  manuscript. 

The  Prelacy  of  England  during  this  Century  could 
boast  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  last  men- 
tioned itt 

ROBERT  GROSTESTB, 

or  Groshead,  (in  Latin  styled  Robertus  Capito,)  Dishop 
of  Lincoln;  a  man  distinguished  uot  inure  by  the 
depth  of  his  learning  and  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
than  by  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  disinterestedness  of 
his  life:  and  who  shone  among  all  his  contemporaries 
by  the  firmness  wilh  which  he  not  merely  opposed  the 
encroachments  and  practices  of  the  Court  of  Rome  but 
openly  anil  indignantly  stigmatised  litem  as  utterly  sub- 
versive both  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Some  striking  instances  of 
this  conduct  on  his  part  are  related  iu  Matthew  Paris.* 
He  was  born  in  Suffolk,  and  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  and  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  in  123a, 
He  died  in  1253,  leaving  behind  a  considerable  number 
of  writings  both  in  Philosophy  and  Divinity.  Some  of 
these  Iibvc  been  printed,  and  sufficiently  confirm  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  both  as  lo  his  integrity 
of  principle,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning. 

PETER  THE  CHANTER 

(so  called  from  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  Church 
of  Paris)  is  the  author  of  a  Work  entitled  Vtrbum 
Jbbrtviaium,  which  is  frequently  eked  wilh  praise  by 
the  Divines  of  the  following  Outlines.  It  has  been 
printed.  (Mons,  1637,  4to.)  He  became  a  Monk  in 
the  Abbey  of  Long-pont,  where  he  died  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Century.  Contemporary  wilh  him  as  a 
Doctor  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris  was 

•  HUt.  ad  ana.  1 25  J,  p.  7U. 
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PETER  OF  CORBEIL; 


be  had  been  tutor  to  Pop*  Innocent  III.,  who  in  one  of 
his  letter*  expresses  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  and 
successively  procured  him  the  preferments  of  Arch- 
deacon of  York,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  and  Archbishop 
of  Sens.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Sum  of  Theology 
and  of  various  Commentaries  upon  Scripture,  none  of 
which  have  been  printed,  although  they  procured  to 
him  a  very  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  died  in  1222. 

WILLIAM  OF  AUVERGNE 

became  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1228,  and  held  that  See 
till  his  death,  in  1249.  His  Works  (which  have  been 
printed  in  two  volumes  folio)  are  especially  remarkable 
for  the  force  and  severity  with  which  he  stigmatises  the 
of  discipline  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the 


VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS 


was  a  Dominican  Friar,  and  Reader  and  Chaplain  to 
the  King  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  the  order  and  expense 
of  that  Prince  that  he  undertook  to  compose  a  great 
Work,  entitled  Speculum  Mqjut,  divided  into  four  heads 
or  Natural,  Doctrinal,  Historical,  and  Moral  Science, 
and  as  such  forming  a  kind  of  universal  Dictionary  of 
the  knowledge  of  that  Age.  The  Work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  professed  compilation  from  other  authors ; 
but  some  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  last 
part,  or  the  Speculum  Morale,  being  nearly  verbatim 
the  same  with  the  second  division  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Vincent  is  said  to 
have  died  in  1256.  nearly  twenty  years  before  St. 
Thomas,  of  whom  his  Sum  is  known  to  have  been  the 
latest  production.  The  most  probable  supposition  is  that 
this  portion  of  St.  Thomas's  Sum  was  interpolated  in  or 
added  to  the  Speculum  of  Vincent  by  some  of  the  earlier 
transcribers  of  the  latter  Work. 

HUGH  OF  ST.  CHER, 

near  Vienne,  in  Dauphine*. was  a  Brother  of  the  Order  of 
Dominican1!,  of  which  he  became  Provincial,  and  was 
afterwards  (1245)  made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.; 
by  whom,  as  by  his  predecessor,  Gregory  IX.,  he  was 
employed  in  several  important  missions.  He  died  at  Or- 
▼ieto,  in  March,  1263.  Notwithstanding  his  success  in 
the  public  and  political  situations  which  he  filled,  his 
prevailing  taste  was  for  a  life  of  retirement  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  the  lost  his 
regret  that  he  had  suffered  himself,  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Cardinalship,  to  be  drawn  into  busier  scenes.  The 
Work  by  which  he  is  most  honourably  remembered  is  his 
Concordance  of  the  Bible ;  a  contrivance  of  which  he 
was  the  inventor,  and  which  he  completed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  Monks,  who  wrote  under  his  direc- 
tion. 


THOMAS  OF  CANTINPRE, 

a  Flemish  Divine,  also  of  the  Dominican  Order,  claims 
a  place  here,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  attached 
to  his  Work  entitled  Bonum  Univenale,  $eu  it  Apibtu, 
in  which,  under  the  form  of  a  "  Fable  of  the  Bees," 
he  illustrates  and  enforces  the  duties  of  the  different 
ranks  of  Society  in  their  carriage  towards  each  other. 
He  died  in  1263."  His  bookj  has  been  several  times 
prinled.t 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Domi- 
nican Order  at  this  time,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention 
of 

RAYMOND  DE  PENNAFORTE, 

of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
amoug  the  Latins  who  undertook  to  vanquish  the  Jews 
and  Saracens  by  reason  and  argument,  rather  than  by 
terror  and  force, J  was  born  at  Barcelona  about  the 
year  1 177,  and  studied  and  afterwards  professed  the  Canon 
with  great  distinction  at  Bologna.  On  his  return  to 
his  Country  in  1222.  he  found  the  Dominican  Order  just 
established.  He  immediately  took  the  habit  himself, 
and  in  1238  was  elected  General;  but  this  dignity  he 
soon  resigned,  and  uniformly  refused  every  other  that 
was  offered  to  him,  passing  the  rest  of  his  life,  which 
was  prolonged  to  nearly  a  century,  in  his  Convent  at 
Barcelona.  He  died  in  January,  1275,  and  three  Cen- 
turies after  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Be- 
sides a  compilation  of  the  Decretals,  which  be  made  at 
the  desire  of  Pope  firejrory  IX.,  Raymond  composed  aa 
excellent  Summa  of  Cases  of  Conscience  for  the  use  of 
confessors,  which  was  probably  the  earliest  Work  of  its 
kind  that  has  appeared. § 

Of  the  same  city,  and  of  the  same  Religious  Order, 


RAYMOND  OF  MARTINS. 

who  similarly  distinguished  himself  by  his  con  trover 
with  the  Jews  and  Saracens ;  to  qualify  himself  for  which 
service,  by  the  recommendation  of  Raymond  of  1'cmta- 
forte,  he  acquired,  what  was  very  rare  at  that  time,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
Thus  accomplished,  he  produced  hi 
the  Pugio  Fidei;  a  Work  which  is  still  < 
of  the  most  conclusive  of  its  kind,  and  which  has  been 
more  than  once  reprinted  with  the  annotations  .of  the 
learned. II 


•  According  to  Lir*in«,  though  other  Wri!er»  place  tb«  dais  of 

htf  death  did*  yean  later.   See  Dupin,  XII I  lb  Ceatury,  eh.  iv. 
+  At  Douay,  in  1597,  1607,  and  1627. 

t  Motheim,  cent  Tai.  eh.  hi.  If  this  bs  true  of  the  method 
winch  he  employed  toward*  Infidel*,  it  can  hardly  apply  to  hii  mode 
of  dealing  with  Heretics,  as  it  is  known  that  he  was  must  inune- 
•hatrly  and  a.-tivrly  cnnccrni-d  in  thp  original  establishment  of  the 
lurpiuition  both  in  Ara^ron  and  in  Ljjigiiedor. 

(  The  best  edition  is  that  of  P.  Laeet,  Lyon,  171 8,  in  (olio  - 
the  data  of  which  a  a  sufficient  tndic*1wn  thai,  notiriihitaodiag 
the  many  iuitatwai  of  Hi  plan,  the  Work  op  to  a  late  period  ra- 

Voiaio,  Puis,  1651,  and  by 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIIL 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CRUSADES;  AND  ANNALS  OF  THE  EASTj 

FROM  A.  O.  1099  TO  A.  D.   120 1. 


Illitory. 


Frum 
A.  D. 

1099. 
to 

a.  r». 

1204. 

m  of 
<ioi!frey  ile 
Bouillon  tt 

A.  D. 

1099. 


Within  a  short  month  after  his  election  to  fill  thethvone 
of  Jerusalem,  the  pious  and  gallant  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
VH  summoned  into  tlie  field  to  sustain  that  arduous 
office  of  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  his 
modesty  had  preferred  to  the  Regal  title.    The  Khalif 
of  Egypt,  roused  to  equal  indignation  ami  alarm  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  immediately 
despatched  a  great  army  into  Palestine;  mid  the  influ- 
ence of  a  common  Religion  and  cause  attracted  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Turks  und  Saracens  to  the  Fatimite 
standard.    The  usual  exaggeration  of  the  Latin  Chro- 
niclers has  swollen  the  Infidel  host  into  countless  my- 
riads :  their  more  authentic  record  of  the  C  hristian  force 
shows  that  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders  had  already 
dwindled,  since  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City,  to  five 
thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  tout  soldiers.  But 
the  champions  of  llie  Cross,  however  interior  in  numbers, 
were  flushed  with  recent  victory,  and  animuted  by  (he 
unconquerable  energy  of  religious  and  martial  enthu- 
siasm.   The  armies  met  at  Ascalon  ;  and  the  organized 
and  mail-clad  chivalry  of  Europe  once  more  triumphed 
over  tlie  disorderly  multitudes  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Arabia.    The  Fatimiles  fled  at  the  first  charge  of  God- 
frey and  Tancred  ;  and  the  only  resistance  which  the 
Ciusaders  encountered  was  from  a  band  of  fit!  thousand 
black  Africans ;  who,  after  the  discharge  of  a  gulling 
flight  of  arrows  from  an  ambush,  astouislied  the  Latins 
by  u  novel  mode  of  close  combat  with  balls  of  iron  fast- 
ened to  leathern  thongs,  which  they  swung  with  terrific 
effect.    But  after  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  the  des- 
perate courage  and  rude  weapons  of  these  BarliariBiis 
were  vainly  opposed  to  the  sharp  lances  and  physical 
weight  of  the  Christian  gens-d'armerie  ;  and  their  destruc- 
tion or  flight  completed  the  easy  and  merciless  victory 
of  the  Crusader*.    Of  the  Infidel  host,  the  incredible 
numbers  of  thirty  thousand  in  the  battle,  and  sixty 
thousand  in  the  pursuit,  are  declared  to  have  been 
slaughtered  :  while  of  the  Latins  scarcely  a  man  had 
been  killed.    An  immense  booty,  the  spoils  of  the 
Egyptian  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and 
the  standard  and  sword  of  the  Khalif,  being  alone  re- 
served from  the  division  of  the  plunder,  were  piously 
suspended  by  Godfrey  over  the  altar  of  the  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.* 

The  Tictory  of  Ascalon  was  the  last  combined  exploit 

•  Albert ui  Aquenait,  p.  2*0—294.  WiUermui  Tyi.  p.  763— 
773. 
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of  the  heroes  of  the  First  Crusade.    Having  accom-  Pragma 
plished  their  vow,  and  bidden  a  farewell  to  their  mag-     of  ths 
naiiimous  lender,  most  of  the  surviving  Princes  and  Cruaade*. 
Chieftains  of  the  Holy  War  departed  for  Europe. 
Bocmond  was  established  at  Antioch,  and  Baldwin  at 
Edessa:  but  of  all  his  compeers,  Godfrey  could  induce 
only  the  devoted  Tancred  to  share  his  fortunes ;  and 
no  more  than  three  hundred  Knights  and  as  many  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  remained  for  the  defence  of  Palestine. 
But  the  terror  of  the  Christian  arms  proved,  for  a  season 
at  least,  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  new  Stale  ;  the 
Mnsulmans  were  easily  expelled  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Gencsureth  ;  and  the  Emirs  of  Ascalon.  CaisBrcn, 
and  Acre,  hastened  to  deprecate  the  hostility  of  the 
Crusading  King  by  submission  and  tribute.    Tlie  re- 
mainder of  Godfrey's  brief  reign  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  inlrigUCI  of  Daimbert,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Pope  Paschal  II."  to  succeed  Adhc- 
mar  of  Puy  as  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  and  had  now 
been  Invested  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  As 
Chief,  in  this  double  capacity,  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
the  East,  Daimbert  audaciously  claimed  the  disposal  of 
those  acquisitions,  which  the  heroes  of  the  Crusade  had 
carved  out  with  their  own  good  swords  ;  and  both  God- 
frey and  Boemund  condescended  to  receive  from  his 
hands,  as  vassals  of  the  Church,  the  Feudal  investiture 
of  (he  States  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.    But  even  this 
submission  did  not  satisfy  the  pride  and  cupidity  of 
Daimbert;  lie  claimed  the  entire  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jaffa  ;  and  Godfrey,  who  shrank  with  super- 
stitious horror  from  the  idea  of  a  contest  with  the  Church, 
was  glad  to  compound  with  the  demand  of  the  rapacious 
Prelalet  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  latter  city, 
and  a  portion,  including  the  Sepulchre  itself,  of  the  sacred 
Capital.    The  Patriarch  further  extorted  the  monstrous  I)ealh0f 
condition,  that  the  unreserved  dominion  of  all  Jeru-  y^jfrey. 
salem  should  escheat  to  his  Sec,  in  case  Godfrey  died     a.  d. 
without  issue.    That  event  occurred  too  shortly  for  the  1100. 

•  According  to  the  eulga*  belief,  Pope  Urban  It  died  of  joy 
on  teaming  the  comjuent  of  Jrnnwtuni :  but,  u  Mr,  Mills  ha»  ob- 
served, (7/iW.  of  Iht  CniuiitrM,  VoL  i.  p.  268.)  lb*  decease  of  lb«t 
Pontiff  occurred  only  nfleen  day*  after  the  eaj'ture  °t  'he  eily,  and 
therefor*  too  »oon  to' hare  been  produced  by  the  receipt  of  0>e  glad 
intelligence  in  Italy. 

f  K»*n  the  Archluibop  ofTyre,  rle»pite  of  the  leal  for  the  tupr* 
maey  of  the  Church  which  he  may  be  supposed  naturally  to  ha»e 
felt,  is  dieguated  b)  tlie  audacious  prct*n«i«Mi*  of  tlx  Patriarch,  and 
relates  the  tale  with  indiguauit  candour.    >VilL  T)  r.  p.  77 1. 
6  r 
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happiness  of  a  people,  whom  the  good  Prince  governed 
with  paternal  benevolence  ;  and  to  the  sorrow,  not  only 
of  tbe  Christian  inhabitant!  of  Palestine,  but  even  of 
their  Musulman  tributaries,  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty  years,  five  days  preceding  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  reign.* 

On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  Barons  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Palestine  indignantly  refused  to  ratify  the 
promised  cession  which  the  Patriarch  demanded  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  unimpaired  rights  of  the  Crown 
over  Jerusalem  should  be  bestowed  with  its  temporal 
sovereignty,  Tancred  desired  that  the  election  should 
fail  on  bis  relative  Boemond,  Prince  of  Antioeh :  but 
that  Prince  had,  at  this  critical  juncture,  been  made  pri- 
soner by  an  Armenian  Chieftain,  whose  territories  he 
had  unjustly  invaded  ;  and  a  general  feeling  that  some 
preference  was  due  to  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Bouil- 
lon decided  the  choice  of  the  Barons  in  favour  of  Bald  win, 
Prince  of  Edessa.  Resigning  his  Principality  to  his 
relative  and  namesake,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  the  brother 
of  Godfrey  hastened  to  the  Holy  City;  and,  after  some 
fruitless  opposition,  the  Patriarch  solemnly  crowned  the 
new  King  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Church  of  Bethlehem. 
The  memory  nf  the  wrongs  which  he  had  sustained 
from  Baldwin,  inspired  Tancred  with  a  more  excusable 
and  lasting  repugnance  to  his  pretensions ;  and  refusing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  an  enemy,  the  Italian  Chieftain 
retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioeh,  of  which  he  assumed 
the  regency  during  the  captivity  of  Boemond.  But  an 
effected  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
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i ;  and  the  King  and  the  Regent  or  Antioeh 
left  at  leisure  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  States 
against  tbe  common  Musulman  enemy. t  The  character 
of  Baldwin  rose  with  his  elevation  ;  and,  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem,  he,  who  during  the  Crusade  had  disgusted 
his  compeers  by  a  selfish  and  treacherous  ambition,  dis- 
played a  disinterested  and  magnanimous  devotion  to  his 
Regal  duties,  which  woo  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
people,  and  proved  him  no  unworthy  successor  of  his 
brother.  During  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  be  not  only 
sustained  with  zeal  and  ability  the  arduous  office  of 
defending  the  Latin  State  from  the  assaults  of  the  Infi- 
dels, but  extended  its  limits  and  increased  its  security. 

In  these  efforts  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  remains 
of  several  armaments  from  Europe,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  supplement  to  the  First  Crusade.  The 
spirit  which  had  animated  that  enterprise  still  burned 
with  undiminished  intensity  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  Hugh  of  Vennandois,  and  Sleplien  of  Charlies,— • 
the  same  leaders  who  had  retired  with  little  honour  from 
their  first  expedition, — the  Dukes  of  Aquitaioc  and  of 
Bavaria,  the  Counts  of  Bu  rgu  ndy.ofT  end  5  me,  of  Nevera, 
and  of  Parma,  and  of  other  Princes,  severally  conducted 
into  Asia  whole  armies  of  French,  Gascon.  Flemish,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  Crusaders,  whose  aggregate  has  been 
computed  by  a  modern  Writer  at  the  astonishing  number 
of  little  less  than  half  a  million  of  men.}  These  succes- 
sive hosts  took  the  same  route,  and  encountered  the 
same  sufferings  and  disasters,  from  the  dubious  faith  of 
the  Byzantine  Court,  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  triple  scourge  of  the  sword,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, which  had  swept  off  the  myriads  of  their  precur- 

*  Albert  p.  894—299.    Guibert.  p.  537— SM. 
>  773—776. 

t  Albert,  p.  800— 30ft.    Will.  Tyr.  r.  775,  778. 
I  Mills,  ink*.  ./  Owirfet,  vol.  i.  p.  &M,  net*. 


son.*  But  a  very  small  proportion,  of  those  who  had 
reached  the  Bosphorus,  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
passage  through  Asia  Minor:  yet  the  remnant  which  na*4* 
entered  Syria  still  fed  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  ' 
with  a  constant  supply  of  veteran  warriors ;  and  by  their 
!  especially  by  that  of  some  maritime  expe- 
from  the  European  shores,  many  Musulman  in- 
vasions were  repelled,  and  many  conquests  achieved.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Baldwin  I.,t  after  reducing 
Azotus,  was  enabled  to  form  the  siege  of  Acre ;  and  by 
tbe  opportune  arrival  of  an  armament  of  seventy  Genoese 
galleys,  filled  with  Crusaders,  in  tbe  following  Spring, 
that  valuable  conquest  was  completed  after  a  protraded 
resistance.  Beritus  and  Sarepta  were  also  reduced  and 
converted  into  Christian  lordships ;  and  Sidon  became 
the  next  object  of  assault.  With  an  interval  of  four 
years,  two  fleets  of  Scandinavian  Crusaders,  who  had 
performed  the  long  voyage  from  the  Baltic  through  the 
Strait*  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Syrian  shores,  cooperated  with 
the  Christian  forces  of  Palestine  in  the  siege  of  that 
City;  and  although  the  first  attempt  was  repulsed, tbe 
second  proved  successful. $ 

All  these  acquisitions  were   incorporated  into  IheAftun'? 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    But  a  more  important  exten-  f'.'V 
aion  of  the  Christian  territories  in  Syria  had  meanwhile  ... '^'^ 
been  effected,  and  added  to  the  number  of  distinct  Prin- 
cipalities.   The  veteran  Count  of  Thou  louse  prevailed 
upon  some  of  the  French  Princes  whom,  in  the  supple- 
mental Crusade,  he  bad  guided  with  the  remains  of  tiierr 
forces  through  Asia  Minor,  to  subjugate Tortosa  oo  the 
coast  of  Syria  for  his  benefit.   The  nucleus  of  a  new 
State  was  thus  formed,  which  Raymond  employed  his 


Mi 


roveiKjal  troops  in  cxten< 


he  died  b 


could  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  the 
object  of  his  ambition  and  the  destined  Capital  of  his 


Both  the  Counta  of  Verroandoia  end  of  Chaxtrea,  who 

re*  campcllt.il  by  the  public  contempt  of  a  Chivalroua  Acvlo 
Ktura  to  Palatine,  perished  in  lbs  attempt  to  redeem  the  but 
which  they  had  loat  by  the  former  abandonment  uf  llveir  r'rmadmg 
vi.    The  great  Count  of  Vennandoii  died  at  Tiirew  of  woundi 
received  in  battle  with  the  Turk*  of  Cibcat ;  and  the  Count  of 

to  Paleatia*  to  betake, 
arfare  by  tbe 

lusulmans.  He  bad  been  driven  to  engage  in  the 
menUry  Cruande  by  the  high  apiri  ted  irproeeba  of  hie  Coiinteaa 
Adela,  daughter  nf  our  Norman  Conqueror,  who  had  rem  to  allow 
biro  uo  iieace  until  he  khoti'iJ  repair  his  diahoBciur.  lie  wee  father 
to  Stephen,  our  Kngbefc  Usurper.  Onteric,  Vital,  p.  790— 798. 
Will.  Tyr.  p.  781— 787.  Albert,  p. 
lib.  Ix.  p.  331. 

f  In  tbe  preceding 
ewnjird  captivity  or  doaili 
upon  thv  Kgyytiaa  invader*  i 

SrW  hundred  home.  Bis  followed  were  overwhelmed  by  I 
numbers  and  alrnoit  all  cut  to  piece*  ;  and  it  we*  on  tHie  occasion 
that  tbe  Count  of  Chartrea  wa>  ukm  and  muriiervd.  The  atory  of 
Baldwin's  cwape  pre»ent«  one  of  the  few  gh-umi  uf  gencrnua  »ent»- 
sneat  which  relieve  tbe  darkp icture  ef  •  iuualicel  and  lavage  war- 
fare. Upon  ansae  former  occasion,  Baldwin  had  captured  a  noble 
Saracen  woman,  whose  flight  wan  wrest  rd  by  the  pang*  uf  childlinh, 
end,  after  humanely  rendering;  her  every  anVutiou,  had  relraaed  bcr 
au<l  her  infant  in  safety.  The  huilwni)  was  wmng  in  the  Mnaulman 
rank*,  when  Baldwin,  ufler  the,  slaughter  cf  hia  followers,  with  diflv 
culty  readied  a  ceclir  whither  \hf  lu  Utn  unnmliairly  pununl  him. 
The  piece  was  siirrmuidr*!,  ;u  A  the  capture  nf  the  Kni£  would  have 
been  inevitable,  if  the  grateful  Kroir  had  not  secretly  af  [roachrd  the 
wad*  at  rrnrrnrgrrt.aHno.rnced  hie  deaign  of  deliver.iu..  the  pn 
of  hia  wife  nod  child,  and,  at  th 

hrm  ra  safety  from  Ike  Vaalk,  .  .  , 

whin  it  wax  Moimed,  and  the  »hole  g*iii*oa  put  to  the  iwonL  Will. 


year,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  had  n*rrowlv 
«lh,  through  a  raah  assa.dt  .h«h  he  ventured 
ader*  uf  I'.lesUne  with  a  vanguard  of  only  a 
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Oriental'  dominions.  Some  years  afterward.*,  that  con- 
quest was  effected  for  his  eldest  son  Bertrand,  hy  the  King 
of  Jerusalem,  seconded  by  all  the  Latin  Princes  of  the 
Cast,  and  a  Piaan  and  Genoese  fleet  Tripoli,  with  its 
surrounding  district  and  dependencies,  was  then  erected 
by  Baldwin  into  a  County  for  the  House  of  Thoulouse; 
and  this  new  State,  which,  although  feudally  subject  to 
the  Crown  of  Jerusalem,  partook  in  extent  and  dignity 
rather  of  the  character  of  a  sovereign  Principality  than  of 
a  mere  Fief,  contributed  much  by  its  position  between  the 
territories  of  Antioch  and  Palestine  to  secure  and  cement 
the  communication  and  strength  of  the  Christian  power.* 
But  the  affairs  of  A ntioch  were  perpetually  embroiled 
by  the  restless  ambition  of  its  Prince.  Daring  his  cap- 
tivity in  Armenia,  the  government  of  that  State  was 
ably  administered  by  Tancred  :  but  utter  obtaining  his 
release,  Boemond,  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  in- 
volved himself  in  a  new  war,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Pi  sans.  The  Byzantine  arms  prevailing  by  land, 
Boemond  sailed  to  Europe  to  plot  a  diversion  against 
the  Grecian  territories  of  his  ancient  enemy ;  and  having 
succeeded  by  bis  martial  reputation  in  assembling  a 
large  army  of  Crusaders  in  France  and  Italy,  he  landed 
at  Durazzo.  Alexius  was  then  glad  to  conclude  an 
accommodation  with  him;  and  the  Crusading  forces 
pursuing  the  usual  route  through  the  Byzantine  territo- 
ries to  Palestine,  the  Prince  of  A  ntioch  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  After  his  decease, 
the  noble-minded  Tancred  continued  to  rule  the  Syrian 
Principality,  until  his  Chivalrous  career  was  appropri- 
ately terminated  by  a  mortal  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  battle ;  and  after  some  uninteresting  revolutions 
in  the  government  of  Antioch,  the  eldest  son  of  Boe- 
mond, who  bore  bis  name,  finally  arrived  in  Asia,  and 
successfully  claimed  the  Principality  as  his  inheritance. t 
Meanwhile  the  isolated  State  of  Edesaa,  surrounded  on 
ail  sides  by  Armenian  and  Turkish  enemies,  was  only 
preserved  from  destruction  by  the  heroic  valour  of  its 
Count,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and  his  relative,  Joscelyn  de 
Courtenay,  a  member  of  a  noble  French  House  which 
wns  rendered  more  illustrious  by  his  exploits  in  the 
East,  than  by  the  subsequent  alliance  of  a  collateral 
branch  with  the  iloyai  blood  of  France,  and  a  succession 
of  three  Emperors  to  the  Latin  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople.! 


•  Will.Tjr.  p.  7*1—796. 

+  Radutphw  Csd.  p.  3147—330.  Fulcbsr.  p.  419.  420.  Albert 
pi  34©— 344.  WiU.  Tyr.  p.  798-807.  Anna  Coanaaaa,  lib.  xiv. 
p.  32'J— 419. 

X  The  adventures  and  vicissitude!  of  fortune  which  Jotcelya  de 
Courtenay  underwent  in  the  Fait,  ni  well  a*  his  Chivalrous  deeds, 
might  form  the  groundwork  of  a  tab  of  Romance.  He  had  originally 
accompanied  the  Count  of  Chartret  from  Kurope  in  the  uipplsment  :iry 
Cntssde,  aud  settled  at  Kdessa  with  hi*  relation  Baldwin,  together 
with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  defeat  which  the  Crusaders 
sustained  from  the  Kroir  of  Aleppo.  After  five  yean'  captivity,  the 
friends  were  released  by  the  stratagem  of  some  Armenian  partisans, 
who,  entering  th*  fortress  in  which  they  were  confined,  iu  th*  dis- 

Sitise  of  monks  and  traders,  surprised  and  slew  the  Turkish  garrison, 
addwin  then  bestowed  a  portion  of  the  Kdesv.us  territories  in  so- 
vereignly ti|>on  Courtenay-  But  upon  some  jealousy,  Joscelyn  was 
(resrheroualy  lured  to  Kdessa  by  his  benefactor,  put  tn  the  torture, 
stud  cum;  wiled  to  resign  his  domains.  Indignant  at  this  treatment, 
Courtenay  withdrew  to  Jerusalem. where  his  scrriora  ngaiast  thai  tifiv 
dvls  werv  rewarded  by  Baldwin  I  with  the  Tiheriad  for  a  FieC  Not- 
s»ithvt*ndhi|;  the  wrongs  by  which  his  patron  had  canceled  f. inner 
benefits,  Jowrlyn  generously  prumutrd  his  elevation  t*  the  throne 
of  Jciusalein,  and  received  the  County  uf  Ede>*»  froua  bis  grstitmltf. 


By  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Baldwin  I.  the  Count 
of  Edessa  was  called  to  receive  the  Crown  of  Jerusa- 
lem. On  the  junction  of  new  bands  of  Crusaders  from 
Europe,  Baldwin  I.  had  been  encouraged  to  revenge 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifa  of 
Egypt,  by  an  invasion  of  that  Country  ;  and  his  career 
of  victory  on  this  expedition  was  cut  short  only  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Leaving  no  issue,  he,  with  his  last 
breath,  recommended  his  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg 
for  his  successor ;  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  Cru- 
sading- host  into  Palestine,  which  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  dejection  produced  by  his  death, 
the  Latin  Prelates  and  Barons  were  induced  by  respect 
for  his  memory  and  the  claims  of  coasanguinity,  aa 
well  as  by  the  advice  of  Joscelyn  de  Courtenay,  to 
confirm  his  choice.  Baldwin  du  Bourg  was  therefore 
elected  without  opposition  to  fill  Use  vacant  throne,  and 
immediately  recompensed  the  services  of  Courtenay 
by  resigning  to  him  the  possession  of  the  County  of 
Edessa.  The  principal  event  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II. 
was  the  reduction  of  Tyre.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  Orde- 
lafo  Faiieri,  who  had  led  the  navy  of  his  Republic  on  a 
martial  pilgrimage  to  the  coast  of  Palestine,  was  induced, 
after  bargaining  for  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of 
one-third  of  that  city,*  to  cooperate  in  the  undertaking; 
and  by  a  siege  of  five  months  the  difficult  conquest 
was  achieved.  Tyre  was  erected  into  an  Archbishopric 
under  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a  City,  which,  though  fallen  from  its  ancient 
grandeur,  was  still  the  most  opulent  port  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  had  formed^  the  last  strong-hold  of  the 
Musulmans  in  Palestine,  the  Latin  power  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  greatest  consolidation  and  se- 
curity.t 

When  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  thru  acquired 
its  utmost  extent,  it  embraced  all  the  Country  of  Pales- 
tine between  the  sea- coast  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia, 
from  the  City  of  Beritus  on  the  North  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt  on  the  South  :  forming  a  territory  about  sixty 
leagues  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  and  exclusive 
of  the  County  of  Tripoli,  which  stretched  Northward 
from  Beritus  to  the  borders  of  the  Antiochan  Principality. 
The  whole  territory  both  of  the  Kingdom  and  County 
was  occupied  by  the  warriors  of  the  Cross,  as  we  have 

Baldwin,  a  second  time  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  after 
he  had  become  King,  Joscelyn  obtained  bit  liberation  among  tba 
consequences  of  the  tall  of  Tyro.  The  death  of  the  hero  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  was  a  worthy  termination  of  hisexpluit*.  Being  unable 
to  sit  on  hone  back,  hs  was  carried  ia  a  litter  to  the  field ;  the  Mo- 
sul mam  fled  at  the  very  report  uf  his  presence  ;  and  hs  died  giving 
thaulu  to  Heaven  that  the  mere  fame  of  his  ancient  prowess  sufficed 
to  scatter  the  enemies  of  God.    Will.  Tyr.  p.  853. 

•  All  the  maritime  Republics  of  Italy,  with  their  characteristic 
mercantile  cupidity,  extorted  great  commercial  advantage*  as  the 
pries  of  their  services  to  the  Crusaders.  At  Acre,  the  Genoese  ob- 
tained a  street  and  many  privilege*  in  return  for  the  aid  of  their 
fleet  in  the  siege;  (WilL  Tyr.  p.  791.)  the  Plains,  by  tresiy  with 
Tancred,  were  rewarded  in  like  manner  for  their  services  to  the 
State  of  Antioch,  with  the  property  of  a  street  both  in  that  Capital 
and  in  Laodicea  ;  (Muralori,  Anluj.  Iiml.  AM.  .rVn,  Diss.  30.)  the 
Venetians,  in  addition  to  their  settlement  st  Tyre,  received  by  sti- 
pulation s  church  and  street  ia  Jerusalem ;  and  throughout  the 
Christian  possessions  in  Palestine  and  Syria  generally,  the  three 
Republics  contended,  often  with  bloodshed,  for  the  right  of  esta- 
blishing places  of  exchange,  and  enjoying  the  common  or  exclusive 
privileges  of  trade.  Sabellicui,  I  ewe/,  dec  i.  lib.  «L  Marini, 
Si;,.  Civ.  e  Palit.  Uri  Commfrcio  de'  Irnttiam,  vol.  is*,  lab.  V  cap. 
4-6,  &r. 

t  Albert,  p.  305—377.  FuUher.  p.  123— U0.  WiU.  Tyr. 
p.  800— S  Vi.  pautm. 
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Hi-twy.   shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  Volume."  upon  the 
strictest  principles  of  a  Feudal  settlement,  with  all  the 
subdivisions  and  conditions  of  tenure  which  belonged 
to  that  martial  Polity.    Its  adoption  was  suggested! 
not  more  by  every  feeling  and  custom  of  the  Age  which 
the  conquerors  had  brought  with  them  from  Europe, 
than  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  such  a  state  of  per- 
petual preparation  for  Ihe  public  defence  against  the 
incessant  assaults  of  their  Infidel  enemies ;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  repeat  that  under  no  other  form  of 
settlement,  probably,  could  the  Latin  conquests  have 
been  preserved  by  the  scanty  array  of  iheir  resident  de- 
fenders in  so  unremitting  a  warfure  with  the  myriads  of 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  Musulman*.    At  its  highest 
compulation,  indeed,  the  Feudal  force  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  would  appear  very  inadequate  to  its  pro- 
tection.   The  four  greut  Kiel's  of  Jaffa,  (iulilce,  Ciesarva, 
and  Tripoli,  wiih  the  Royal  Cities  of  Jerusalem,  Tyre, 
Acre,  and  Naplousa,  and  the  other  Lordships-  in  chief 
of  inferior  extent,  which  composed  the  whole  Kingdom, 
owed  and  could  furnish  Ihe  services  of  no  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  Knights  or  mounted  men-at- 
arms  ;  and  their  followers  with  (lie  contingent  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Commercial  Communities,  all  of  which 
were  bound  to  render  aid  to  the  King  on  lower  Feudal 
tenures  than  the  Knights'  fees,  constituted  a  militia,  for 
the  gi eater  port  probably  of  archers  on  foot,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  thousand  in  number.;    It  may  be  inferred 
that  the  whole  population  of  martial  colonists  from 
Europe  could  scarcely  supply  even  tins  provision,  scanty 
as  it  was,  for  the  public  defence ;  and  the  policy  or  the 
domestic  wants  of  the  conquerors  encouraged  the  settle- 
ment iu  Palestine  of  the  native  Christians  of  Syria  and 
Armenia,  and  even  of  Musulman  tributaries  for  the  eul- 


*  For  some  particular*  of  Ihe  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Palestine,  M  u>«  Kssay  on  the  Feudal  System  in  tUs  Volume, 
p.  457.  4JB. 

f  The  institution  of  the  Feudal  Code  of  Jerusalem  dates  from 
the  first  year  of  Ihe  Latin  Conquest,  and  lU  compilation  was  di- 
rectrd  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  himself :  who,  wi.h  the  adviee  of 
the  Patriarch  and  Haron*,  appointed  fever.it  Comiiris lionets  among 
the  Cnisadera  noil  learned  in  the  feudal  statutes  and  customs  of 
Kurops  to  I  none  a  body  of  similar  Lain  fur  the  new  Kingdom. 
Their  digest  was  solemnly  acceptal  in  a  ginrral  assembly  of  Pre- 
nd  under  ihe  title  of  the  <1u 


tiaxons;  and  under  Ihe  title  of  the  Amtn  ,lt  Jtrntalr 
became  thenceforth  Ihe  recogni»cd  Code  of  the  Latin  Slate.  Tlio 
original  Inatrument  which  was  depmiled  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  the  legislation  of  succeed- 
ing reigns,  is  said  to  have  been  lo>t  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Soladin  :  but  during  the,  last  agony  of  the  expiring  Stale,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code,  which  hail  been  presrned  by  traditionary 
and)  customary  authority,  were  again  rolU-ctrd  in  a  written  form, 
a.  o.  1250,  by  Jean  d'lbeliii,  Count  of  Jaffa,  one  uf  the  four  (Treat 
Barona  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  a  second  and  final  revision  was  pro- 
pared  in  Cyprus,  a.  u.  1369,  by  sixteen  Conimiw'ioners  for  the  use, 
ef  the  Latin  Kingdom  in  that  Island.  From  a  MS  uf  tl.uj  Cypriot 
version,  in  the  Vatican  Library,  was  published  at  Faris,  a.  n.|fi90, 
by  Thaumassiere,  the  edition  of  the  Auurt  dt  JirumlTn,  to  which, 
wean  indebted  (or  our  acquaintance  with  this  " precious  monu- 
ment," as  a  great  Writer  has  justly  termed  it,  "  of  Feudal  Juris- 
prudence."  But  for  tho  history  of  the  Code,  see  Mtuti  de  Jtrma- 
inn  apttd  Thaumasaic're,  Frrfaee. 

I  Gibbon  (ch.  Iviii.)  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  estimating  the 
number  of  Knights'  foes  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  exclu- 
sive of  Tripoli,  ss  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  and  appears  to  have  con- 
founded the  contingent  of  the  four  Royal  Cities,  which  atone,  accord- 
ing to  Ihe  Muiwt,  furaiilied  that  number,  with  the  total  Knightly 
array  of  the  Realm.  Ha  cites  Samrtus,  indeed,  (Setrrta  F,drt,m 
Cruris,  lib.  iii.)  as  staling  the  number  of  Knights'  fees  in  each  of 
Die  great  Haronies  of  Jaffa,  Galilee,  and  Cwsexea,  at  one  hundred 
only,  but  the  very  superior  authority  of  the  yf uuej  rate*  them  e*> 
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titration  of  the  soil  and  the  supply  of  mechanical  labour,  ftym 
From  the  commingling  of  blood  between  the  Crusaders 
and  all  these  people  in  the  enfeebling  climate  of  the 
East,  was  produced  a  spurious  and  effeminate  race, 
contemptuously  designated  by  the  Writers  of  their  Ape 
as  1'uUani,  or  Poutaint,  who  had  so  utterly  degenerated 
from  the  valour  of  their  European  fathers,  as  to  fill  the 
land  without  conltibuting  to  the  strength  of  the  Slate." 

Hut  the  Feudal  army  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  casual  reinforcement  of  new  Crusaders  from  FU  ... 
Europe,  formed  not  the  only  defences  of  Palestine.  The  ;!t " 
union  of  fanatical  and  martial  ardour  gave  birth  totwu 
famous  Orders  of  Religious  Chivalry,  which  were  spe-p^,' 
cially  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the  Cross  ;  and  the  Kay  > 
Christian  cause  in  the  East  was  long  sustained  b)  the  "V  '  T 
emulous  \alour,  though  not  unfrequeutly  injured  by  tiie  u"iTrl' 
less  worthy  rivalry,  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomou.    The  origin 
of  both  these  remarkable  institutions,  which  rose  to  cele- 
brity by  martial  achievement,  may  be  traced  to  purposes 
simply  of  pious  and  practical  benevolence.    Long  before  OuniiM 
the  era  of  the  Cir.sades,  some  Italian  merchants  p«i.  jweJao 
chased  a  license  from  the  Musulman  rulers  of  Jf-rusa- J™™ * 
lem  to  found  in  that  City  an  Hospital,  together  w  ith  a  J^';,. 
Chapel,  which  they  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Eleemo-  rases, 
svnary — a  canonised  Patriarch  of  Alexandria— for  the 
relief  and  wayfaring  entertainment  of  sick  and  poor 
pilgrims.    By  the  alms  of  the  wealthier  Christian  visit- 
ants of  the  Sepulchre,  and  by  charitable  contributions 
which  the  merchants  of  Amalfi  zealously  collected  in 
Italy,  and  as  religiously  transmitted  to  Jerusalem,  ibe 
establishment  was  supported  ;  and  its  duties  were  per- 
formed by  a  few  Benedictine  Monks,  with  the  aid  of 
such  lay  brethren  among  the  European  pilgrims  as  acre 
induced  to  extend  their  penitential  vows  to  a  protracted 
residence  in  the  Holy  Land.f    Perhaps  through  the 
habitual  respect  of  Ihe  Mohammedan  mind  for  charitable 
foundations,  Ihe  Hospital  of  St.  John  might  escape,  but 
certainly  it  was  suffered  to  outlive,  the  storms  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Turkish  persecution  ;  and  when  Jerusalem  feil 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  the  House  was  joyfully 
opened  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  the  wounded  war- 
riors.   The  pious  Godfrey  and  his  companions  were 
edified  by  the  active  and  self-denying  benevolence  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Hospital,  who  not  only  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  suffering,  but  were  contented 
with  the  coarsest  fare,  while  their  patients  were  supplied 
with  bread  of  the  purest  flour.    By  the  grateful  muni- 
ficence of  Godfrey  himself,  the  Hospital  was  endowed 
with  an  estate  in  Brabant,  its  first  foreign  possession  ; 
many  of  the  Crusaders  from  religious  motives  embraced 
its  charitable  service  ;  and  the  Society  speedily  acquired 
so  much  respect  and  importance,  that  the  lay  members, 
separating  from  the  Monks  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Almoner,  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  commu- 
nity, assumed  a  religious  habit, — a  long  black  t  nan  tie 
with  a  while  cross  of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast — 
and  placed  their  Hospital  under  the  higher  palrouoge  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.    By  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,    i.  a 
their  triple  monastic  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  HIS. 
poverty  were  accepted  ;  and  a  Bull  of  Pope  PaschaJ  II., 
fourteen  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  confirmed 
the  institution,  received  the  fraternity  under  the  special 


•  Vide  Da  Cange,  G/ots.  r.  P»Uam, 
t  Will.  Tyr.  p.  934,  934. 
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History,   protection  of  the  Holy  See.  and  invested  it  with  many 
valuable  privileges.* 

The  nest  transition  of  the  Order  to  a  military  cha- 
racter is  less  accurately  recorded  ;  but  the  change  may 
be  referred  in  general  terms  to  Uie  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  i 
since  the  services  in  anus  of  its  brethren  under  that 
Prince  are  acknowledged  in  a  Papal  Bull.t  In  fact,  the 
constant  jeopardy  in  which  the  Latin  Stale  was  placed 
by  the  assaults  of  the  Infidels  admitted,  as  we  have 
martini  cha-  seen,  of  no  exemption  to  any  community  in  the  King- 
racterbyit*  doin,  whether  Lay  or  Ecclesiastical,  from  actively  con- 
tributing to  the  public  defence  ;  and  the  martial  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  Crusaders  of  Knightly  rank  who  had 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Hospital, 
would  naturally  suggest  the  honourable  preference  of  a 
personal  to  a  deputed  service.  The  revenues  of  the 
Order,  by  the  increase  of  its  endowments,  were  already 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  charitable  uses  of 
the  Hospital  ;  and  it  was  magnanimously  resolved  to 
devote  the  surplus  to  the  delence  of  the  Stale.  The 
former  soldiers  of  the  Cross  resumed  their  military, 
without  discarding  their  religious  garb  and  profession  ; 
the  union  of  Chivolric  and  Religious  sentiment,  how- 
ever discordant  in  modern  ideas,  was  equally  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Age,  and  proper  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  Crusades ;  and  thenceibrth  the  banner  and  the 
battle-cry  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  seen  and 
heard  foremost  and  loudest  in  every  encounter  with  the 
Paynim  enemy.  The  government  of  the  Order  was 
vested  in  the  Grand  Master  and  General  Council  of  the 
Knights,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  of  noble 
birth  ;  a  distinct  Body  of  regular  Clergy  was  provided 
for  the  offices  of  Religion  ,  and  a  third  and  inferior 
class  of  Sergeants,  or  serving  brethren,  both  swelled  the 
martial  array  of  the  Knightly  fraternity  and  discharged 
the  Civil  duties  of  the  Hospital. J  The  renown  which 
the  Order  acquired  in  the  fields  of  Palestine  soon  at- 
tracted the  nobility  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  its 
standard  ;  admiration  of  both  its  pious  and  Chivalric 
purposes  multiplied,  throughout  the  West,  endowments 
of  land  and  donations  of  money  ;  and  the  rents  of  nine- 
teen thousand  farms,  administered  by  Preceptories  or 
Commanderies,  as  the  principal  Houses  were  termed 
which  the  Knights  established  in  every  Christian  Country, 
supplied  a  perpetual  revenue  to  their  Hospital  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  served  to  maintain  its  regular  military  force.  § 
The  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Solo* 
mon  was  of  later  date  than  the  adoption  of  a  military 
character  by  the  Friars  of  St.  John  ;  and  the  Templars 
in  their  pristine  state  of  humility  and  poverty  owed 
more  obligations  to  the  Hospitallers,  by  whom  they  were 
originally  fed  and  clothed,  than  their  successors,  in  the 
days  of  their  pride  and  power,  cared  to  acknowledge  or 
strove  (o  repay.  The  original  design  of  their  association 
differed  from  that  of  the  Hospital  in  having  united  from 
the  outset  the  martial  with  a  charitable  profession.  Even 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Laud  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  roads  to  Jerusalem  from  the  ports  and  Northern 
frontiers  of  Palestiue  continued  to  be  infested  by  bunds 
of  Turks  who  indulged  at  once  their  thirst  of  plunder 
and  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  by  the  robbery 
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*  See  the  Statute*  of  the  Order  in  Vcrtot,  Hut.  da  OtrWirrr 
<t>  St.  Jran  de  Jxrutatrm.  Apftmdts. 
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and  murder  of  the  numerous  defenceless  pilgrims  from  Profrrv** 
Europe.  The  dangers  which  beset  these  poor  votaries  of  the 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  cruelty  of  ^""^"v 
the  Infidels,  roused  the  pious  compassion  and  Chivnlric 
indignation  of  Geoffrey  de  St.  Aldemar,  Hugh  de 
Payens,  and  other  French  Knights  in  Palestine,  who 
bound  themselves  mutually  by  oath  to  devote  their  lives 
to  tlr'  relief  and  safe  conduct  of  all  pilgrims.  As  their 
association  partook  of  a  religious  character,  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Hospital  by 
assuming  the  Monastic  vows  and  gurb  ;  and  when  Bald- 
win I.  marked  his  approbation  of  their  purpose  by 
assigning  them  part  of  his  own  Palace  for  a  residence 
at  Jerusalem,  the  title  which  they  adopted  of  the  poor 
soldiery  of  Christ  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  was 
suggested  by  the  contiguity  of  their  quarters  to  the  site 
of  that  sacred  edifice.  The  maintenance  which  they  at 
first  received  from  the  charity  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  was  soon  more  inde|>endenlly  provided  by  the  re- 
spect which  was  won  for  their  Order  throughout  Chris- 
tendom through  the  grateful  report  of  the  pilgrims  ; 
with  the  increase  of  their  means  and  numbers  they  *,n<1  JJJ~  . 
aspired  to  extend  their  humbler  service  of  guarding  the  fiakr. 
roads  of  Palestine  to  the  more  glorious  adventure  of  1U[y, 
offensive  warfare  against  the  Infidels  ;  and,  thenceforth, 
in  wealth,  privileges,  and  power,  and  in  heroic  enter- 
prise, the  History  of  their  rise  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  Hospitallers.  The  constitution  of  the  two  Orders 
was  similar  ;  and  the  number  of  Preceptories  and  estates 
possessed  by  the  Templars  in  every  Kingdom  of 
Europe,*  were  immense  sources  of  influence  and  opu- 
lence, second  only  in  degree  to  those  of  the  elder  fra- 
tcrnity.t  But  in  honourable  estimation  and  martial 
renown,  no  superiority  could  with  justice  be  claimed  by 
cither  Older;  and  admission  into  the  ranks  of  both  was 
sought  with  equal  avidity  by  the  flowerofthe  European 
Chivalry.  In  externals,  the  Knighls  of  the  Temple 
were  distinguished  from  their  rivals  by  their  use  of  a 
long  while  cloak  or  mantle,  with  a  straight  red  cross  on 
the  left  breast.  The  banner  and  seal  of  the  Order  in 
the  maturity  of  its  splendour  also  bore  a  cross  gules  in 
a  field  argent :  for  its  earlier  and  well-known  device, 
presenting  the  singular  emblem  of  two  men  on  one 
horse,  although  intended  by  the  pious  humility  of  its 
founders  to  commemorate  the  original  poverty  of  the 
brotherhood,  was  not  long  permitted  to  survive  the 
condition  which  it  had  expressed.; 

During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  the  safety  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  Palestine  were  largely  in- 
debted to  the  prowess  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
and  Temple ;  and  before  the  decease  of  that  Monarch 
the  two  Orders  had  become  the  most  powerful  chant-  Mm  of 
pions  of  the  Latin  power.    As  Baldwin  11.  had  no  Foidque*  of 
sons,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  Nobles  and  Pre-  Apjou, 
lates  to  nominate  as  his  successor,  Foulqucs  Count  of  n^j^''e" 
Anjou,  whom  he  had  married  to  his  eldest  daughter     A  Z 


^  Vertct,  mii  iitpri 


Matthew  Par*,  Htti.  Major,  p.  511. 


•  In  Rowland  both  Onlrrs  early  aajtiirrd  large  possession*.  Tha 
principal  i  "receplory  of  each  wan  established  in  London  :  thai  of 
the  Hospitaller*  at  Clrrkenwrll,  and  of  the  Templar*  in  Holbora, 
•hence  it  was  removed  into  Fleet-street.  Stow,  lib.  ir.  p.  62.  l)ug- 
dale,  Oruftnet  Jurid.  e.  S7. 

f  Holh  Hospitaller*  and  Templars  were  prohibited  from  pome**. 
ir.fr  any  pnrale  property  :  but  their  row  of  poverty,  by  a  conve- 
nient interpretation,  was  only  penonal,  and  did  not  eitend  to  their 
enjoying  in  common  the  enormous  wealth  of  their  Order*. 

;  Fur  the  rise  of  the  Order  of  Templar*  tea,  pxuttm,  the  Xllth 
book  of  William  of  Tvre.  Also  KaygMon,  p.  2382,  Bromptun. 
p.  lOOtt,  and  Malt.  Pan*,  (HiH.  .Miner.)  p.  41V,  ftc 
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In  hi*  youth,  Foulquea  had  visited  Pales- 
r,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Knights 
and  bad  left  so  favourable  an  opinion 
ton  the  mind  of  Baldwin  thai, 
he  had  become  a  widower, 
the  King  invited  him  (ram  France  to  receive  the  hand 
of  the  Prfnceaa.  Daisied  by  the  prospect  of  a  Royal 
alliance  and  a  matrimonial  Crown,  the  Count  abandoned 
his  extensive  French  Fiefs  to  hia  son;*  and  on  hi* 
arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  nuptials  with  Melisinda 
were  solemnized,  and  he  was  immediately  acknowledged 
as  the  heir  to  the  Throne.  The  death  of  Baldwin, 
which  shortly  ensued,  gave  him  the  indispnted  pos- 
session of  the  Crown;  and  during  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years  Foulques,  without  performing  any  brilliant 
achievement,  sufficiently  emulated  the  courage  and  vir- 
tues of  his  predecessors  in  the  defence  and  government 
of  the  Kingdom.  H la  decease  left  the  State  in  the  hands 
of  his  widow  Melisinda  and  their  son  Baldwin  III., 
then  only  thirteen  years  old,  who  were  crowned  toge- 
ther; and  it  «rn«  soon  after  the  martial  sceptre  of  the 
House  uf  Bouillon  had  thns  devolved  upon  a  woman 
and  a  minor,  that  the  Christian  power  in  the  East 
received  the  first  disastrous  shock  from  the  Musulman 
arms.  Since  the  death  of  Joacelyn  de  Conrtenay,  the 
defence  of  the  Principality  of  Edeesa  had  been  feebly 
sustained  by  his  son,  who  inherited  neither  hia  valour  nor 
ability.  But  its  safety  was  more  fatally  compromised 
by  the  selfish  indifference  or  still  more  criminal  trea- 
chery of  the  Princes  of  Antioch :  who  coolly  witnessed 
the  danger  of  a  State  which,  by  its  position  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  formed  the  great  advanced  post  of  the  Latin 
settlements  in  Syria ;  and  which  therefore  every  motive 
of  honour  and  policy  should  have  impelled  them  to  suc- 
cour. Profiting  by  the  disunion  of  the  Christians, 
Zenghi,  the  Turkish  Emir  of  Mosul  or  Aleppo,  whose 
martial  activity  aud  skill  had  already  rendered  his 
■  formidable  during  the  life  of  Joscelyn  de  Cour- 


e  during  i 

tenay,  suddenly  entered  the  State  of  Edessa  with  an 
overwhelming  force  ;  laid  siege  to  its  Capital ;  and  be- 
fore the  levies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  couM  march 
to-  its  relief,  took  the  City  by  storm.t 

The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Edessa  startled  the 
Chrisliau  residents  in  Palestine  from  lethargic  indiffer- 
ence to  an  alarming  discovery  of  the  renovation  of  the 
Turkish  power  on  that  frontier;  and  the  first  burst  of 
shame  and  consternation  excited  among  the  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  disgraceful  loss  and  impend- 
ing danger,  was  naturally  followed  by  earnest  solicita- 
tions for  succour  from  Europe.  Throughout  every 
Country  of  Western  Christendom,  the  appeal  was  rc- 


*  Tint  ion  was  Gvoftroy  Plantiujentt,  tha  husband  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  and  father  of  our  Henry  II.  It  u  strangv  that 
William  of  Tyre,  tha  onl<vi»t  of  Foulouci,  khould  represent  him  as 
sixty  yean  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Palestine  lor  the  tecond 
time  to  crlsbrata  hia  nuptials  with  Meliaind*  [  for  the  learned  Bene- 
dictine Authors  of  L'An  Jt  vtn/tr  h»  Doln  (Article  Comtea 
d'Anjuu)  prove  that  he  was  burn  only  a.  d-  1092  ;  and  hia  reign  in 
Palcituir  commenced  a.  d.  1131.  Hia  family  had  Ion);  been 
famouM  for  their  [uwmiliu  uf  making  p^nmn^i-s  to  the  Holy  Land; 
and  one  of  them,  who  trrtVt'Hol  thither  before  tlie  era  uf  tha  Cru* 


having  bound  his  asrraata  by  oath  to  do  nhatauever  he 
1  require,  compelled  them  publicly  to  scourge  hia  naked 
hack  before  the  Alter  of  tha  Sepulchre,  while  in  penitential  rriea 
he  implored  live  pardou  of  Hcavi-a  fur  hia  tins.    Mu.uisbnry,  p. 

307. 

t  WiU.  Tj-r.  p.  844— 8M.   For  tha  explorta  of 
Da  Guignei,  Uitl.  Gin.  da  J" 
Writers  therein  abridjred. 
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ceived  with  a  general  enthusiasm  little  inferior  to  that 
wbkh,  half  a  century  before,  had  stimulated  the  great 
design  of  the  First  Crusade.  The  martial  and  religious 
feelings  of  Europe  were  provoked  to  indignation  by  the 
report  of  the  triumph  of  the  Iofldeb) ;  and  this  univer- 
sal spirit  was  already  prepared  for  a  second  mighty 
effort  of  fanaticism,  when  it  was  roused  into  action  by 
the  master  mind  of  the  Age.  Of  the  station  and  cha- 
racter of  St.  Bernard,  a  Biographical  sketch  has  already 
been  given  in  a  former  Chapter  ;*  and  our  business  in  Tra  s,. 
this  place  is  only  to  record  his  principal  share  in  pro- csn> de- 
moting the  Second  Crusade,  The  report  of  the  calamity  «*»t 
which  had  befallen,  and  of  tbo  increasing  peril*  wbich  L™^*1 7 
threatened,  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  affected  his  ^Jj"" 
ardent  temper  with  powerful  emotions  of  religious  zee); 
and  his  resolution  to  preach  a  new  Crusade  was  supported 
by  the  private  friendship  and  the  public  wishes  of  Pojie 
Eugenius  III.,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  and  influence 
which  his  virtues  and  talents  had  deservedly  acquired 
throughout  Kurope.  Not  less  than  the  distinguished 
part  which  he  had  already  filled  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs, 
do  the  nobility  of  hit  birth,  the  uniform  sanctity  of  bit 
life,  and  the  really  great  attainments  of  hie  genius 
and  learning,  plfcee  him  at  an  immeasurable  height  of 
personal  dignity  above  the  obscure  and  ignorant  fanntic. 
who  had  first  lighted  op  the  flame  which  be  now  re- 
kindled. But  St  Bernard  could  only  emulate  the  suc- 
cessful mission,  though  he  might  slight  the  memory.t 
of  the  Hermit  Peter ;  the  empassioned  oratory  of  the 
profound  Theologian  could  not  produce  more  astonish- 
ing results  than  the  rude  eloquence  of  the  Solitary  of 
Amiens ;  and  in  the  relation  of  its  effects,  the  preaching  of 
the  Second  Crusade  forms  but  n  copy  ofthat  of  the  First. 

In  our  abstract  of  the  reign  of  Lou  it  VII.  of  Prance,  tad  uoc- 
wlll  be  found ♦  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  rest- it!un  5_ 
dered  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  Country  at  the  junc  jy"^ 
tnre  before  us  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  design  of  St.  ^tj, 
Bernard.    By  his  firmness  in  repressing  the  rebellious  topmi 
feuds  of  his  turbulent  Vassals,  Louis  had  securely  esta- 
blished  the  Royal  authority ;  and  the  tranquil  condition  UJ- 
of  his  Kingdom  left  him  at  liberty  to  gratify,  in  a  foreign 
and  sacred  enterprise,  the  thirst  of  glorious  adventure 
natural  to  a  young  and  successful  Monarch.    But  even 
the  strong  desire  of  Chivalrous  achievement  was  second- 
ary in  the  mind  of  this  religious  Prince  to  motives  of 
piety,  however  mistaken ;  and  feelings  of  deeply  che- 
rished remorse  for  his  involuntary  share  in  the  horrible 
catastrophe  at  Vitry,  and  of  less  reasonable  compunction 
for  a  long  disregard  of  the  Papal  anathemas,  powerfully 
impelled  Louis  to  offer  that  atonement,  which  a  false 
superstition  deemed  most  acceptable  to  Heaven,  by  em- 
barking in  the  great  warfare  against  the  Infidel  assail- 
ants of  the  Holy  Land.    When,  therefore^  St.  Bernard 
announced  his  mission,  it  was  eagerly  promoted  as  we 
have  seen  by  the  French  King;  and  in  the  great  assem- 
bly of  his  Nobles  and  People  which  he  convoked  at 
Vexelay,  the  same  spectacle  was  repeated,  w  bich  ha* 
been  witnessed  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  before  tha 
First  Crusade.     From  the 


i.  v. 
1144. 


•  See  eh.  hxiv.  of  our  Uuiorxal  Diviner*,  p.  655.  656,, 
4  In  one  of  hia  extant  epietlee  St.  Bernard  apeaka  coniemr  tu- 
oiady  of  hia  predecessor  tho  Hermk,  aa  w  •wasaea,  r>i'«  «•«'««■. 
cvjut  el  vet  (»i/e//er)a*jw  mr*ttnum  uudittot,  Jf&J  and  attribute* 

»-       — :  tuet  the  destruction  of  tha  people     the  Tmi  Cm- 

e  j.  »  1-  «v  ir«    ya,  MabuJoa,  Vt 
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Optrm  Sancli  ffrrnwrf.,  £n.  3<v3. 
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which  filled  the  plain  and  covered  the  neighbouring 
heights  of  Vezelay  to  their  summit,  cries  of  "  the  Cross, 
the  Cross  !  It  is  the  Will  of  God"  rant  the  air  and  in- 
terrupted the  vehement  appeal  of  the  preacher;  and 
before  the  assembly  broke  up,  Louis  himself,  with  his 
Queen,  the  too  famous  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  a  boat 
of  the  Nobility  and  Knighthood  of  his  Realm,  had  been 
signed  with  the  sacred  emblem  of  their  vows.  From 
Prance,  St.  Bernard  with  indefatigable  xeal  proceeded 
into  Germany ;  and  his  course  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube,  atid  from  the  recesses  of  the  Swiss  mountains 
to  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  was  everywhere  signa- 
lized by  the  same  successful  exertions  of  his  fervid  xeal  and 
impetuous  eloquence.  At  his  soul-stirring  exhortations, 
the  great  Feudatory  Princes  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Ca- 
rintbia,  Piedmont,  and  Styria,  with  a  crowd  of  inferior 
Chieftains,  assumed  the  Crosa ;  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  after  some  struggle  between 
the  sense  of  political  interest  and  of  religious  duty, 
completed  the  triumph  of  the  pious  orator.* 

The  personal  motive*  of  St.  Bernard  were  disin- 
terested, pure,  and  elevated :  his  seal  was  equally  free 
from  all  alloy  of  gross  fanaticism,  selfish  ambition,  or 
worldly  vanity;  and  its  mistaken  direction  was  the  only 
error  which  he  shared  with  the  most  virtuous  and  de- 
vout of  his  contemporaries.  But  the  intrinsic  greatness 
of  his  mind  is  not  the  less  perceptible  through  this  fatal 
delusion  ;  and  in  nothing  is  his  superiority  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Age  in  which  he  lived  more  conspicuous,  than  in 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  which  tempered  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  first  of  these  qualities  was  signally  dis- 
played in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
intended  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  station  which 
he  felt  and  confessed  his  own  unfitness  to  fill  from  wsnt 
of  martial  experience  and  bodily  health.  His  humane 
exertions  to  avert  from  the  Jews  in  France  a  repetition 
of  the  horrid  persecution  which  their  fathers  had  suf- 
fered from  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Crusaders,  have 
already  been  recorded,  and  were  extended  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  unhappy  people,  with  earnest  and  con- 
sistent benevolence,  in  Germany  and  other  Countries. 
He  sternly  silenced,  by  the  exertion  of  his  delegated 
authority  from  the  Pope,  the  preaching  of  a  fanatical 
German  Monk,  who  had  endeavoured  to  provoke  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews ;  and  his  injunctions  ia 
circular  letters  to  the  Crusaders  to  abstain  equally 
from  the  murder  and  spoliation  of  an  unoffending 
people,  breathe  the  genuine  Christian  precepts  of  mercy 
and  justice.  The  doctrines  thus  inculcated  indeed  were 
so  new  to  his  Age,  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtuous 
and  truly  pious  efforts  of  St.  Bernard  in  this  labour  of 
charity,  they  must  be  contrasted  with  the  monstrous 
opinion  then  prevalent  among  all  orders  of  society,  that 
to  shed  the  blood  and  despoil  the  wealth  of  Infidels 
was  an  allowable  vengeance,  and  even  a  positive  duty, 
against  the  enemies  of  God.  The  practical  application 
of  this  inhuman  and  impious  belief  to  the  plunder  and 
slaughter  of  a  rich,  usurious,  and  defenceless  race, 
offered  too  tempting  a  prey  to  the   cupidity  of  the 

•  Odo  4a  Dtagato,  (nawa*  Bouquet,  RrewrU  d-i  Pre  „.-•„». ) 
vol.  sii.  p.  9 1  —93  Una  Friaingeaua  (osmtf  Muratori,  Script.  Mir. 
Pal.  )  rot.  vi.  e,  37.  These  two  Writer*,  the  first  a  Frenchman, 
anil  Ihe  latter  a  German,  who  himself  accompanied  the  Kmpetor 
Conrad  to  Palestiae,  Hum  "tiyrthei  with  the  anonvmous  Author 
of  the  Grtln  Lmilanci  Regit  Ftl.  (in  Duchraae,  vol.  iv  ) — our  chief 
caalemaoiary  autheritie*  for  (he  transaction!  of  their  reapeetrra 
eoantrymeo  in  the  Second  Crusade. 


bigoted  populace  and  the  yet  more  malignant  instigation 
of  numerous  debtors,  to  be  wholly  averted  even  by  the 
eloquent  and  powerful  denunciations  of  the  preacher 
whose  voice  had  awakened  all  Europe  to  arms.  Not- 
withstanding the  anathemas  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Jews 
were  in  many  places  robbed  and  murdered  ;  and  in 
Germany  especially  they  were  saved  from  extermination 
only  by  the  Imperial  protection." 

The  presence  of  Louis  VII.  and  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
rad III. — the  first  great  Monarch*  of  the  West  who  bad 
assumed  the  Crosa — seemed  to  invest  the  great  enter- 
prise in  which  they  had  engaged  with  a  dignity  superior 
even  to  that  of  the  former  Crusade.  The  armies  which 
the  two  Sovereigns  prepared  to  lead  to  the  relief  of 
Palestine  comprised  the  national  Chivalry  of  France 
and  Germany,  with  numerous  auxiliaries  from  Englandt 
and  Italy;  and  if  the  statements  of  contemporary 
Writers  may  be  credited,  these  united  forces  equalled  in 
number  the  prodigious  hosts  of  the  first  Holy  War. 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  were  each  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  mailed  cavalry  ;  their  heavily  armed 
infantry  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and 
the  Clergy,  other  defenceless  pilgrims,  camp  followers, 
women,  and  children,  might  swell  the  aggregate  of  the 
Crusading  multitudes  to  nearly  a  million  of  souls. J 
From  Ratisbon  and  Mayence,  their  places  of  rendezvous, 
both  the  German  and  French  armies  successively  pur- 
sued the  same  route  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  traversed  by  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  First  Crusade.    Manuel  Comnenus, 

Exndson  of  Alexius,  was  now  on  the  Byzantine  throne: 
t  the  timid  and  treacherous  policy  of  that  Court  was 
unchangeable ;  and  in  the  apparent  friendship  and 
secret  hostility,  with  which  the  Greek  Emperor  alter- 
nately assisted  and  harassed  the  march  of  the  Crusaders, 
he  faithfully  copied  the  example  of  his  ancestor.  He 
eiigaged  by  Treaty  that  they  should  be  received  hospi- 
tably and  supplied  with  provisions  upon  equitable 
terms  :  yet,  in  the  bread  which  his  subjects  sold  to 
them,  poisonous  ingredients  were  frequently  mingled  ; 
base  coin  was  issued  expressly  from  the  Imperial  Mint 
to  defraud  the  strangers  in  the  interchange  of  trade ; 
the  sick  whom  the  Crusading  hosts  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  on  their  march  were  often  murdered  ;  their 
stragglers  were  cut  off ;  the  bridges  on  their  route  were 
broken  down ;  their  columns  were  galled  with  flights 
of  arrows  from  ambush  in  every  forest ;  and  all  the  im- 
pediments of  a  desultory  though  uttavowed  warfare  were 
cowardly  opposed  to  their  progress.  When  therefore 
the  German  army  thus  harassed  arrived  before  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  Conrad,  though  he  abstained  from 
hostile  retaliation,  indignantly  refused  an  interview  with 
the  Greek  Emperor,  and  crossing  the  Bosphortrs  pur- 
sued his  march  through  Asia  Minor.  But  the  French 
King,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Byxantine  Capital,  accepted 
the  apologies  and  entertainment  of  Manuel,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  beguiled  by  Ihe  blandishments  of  his  per- 
fidious host,  until  he  was  roused  from  inaction  by  <he 


*  Pfeftel,  Bin.  iAUtmagat,  vol,  i.  p.  309. 

f  Tl»e  recent  eenation  of  the  Civil  wan  of  Stephen'*  retjjn  Inducer! 
many  of  the  Kaghah  nobility  to  aaaumv  the  Crow,  and  among  (hem 
Roger  de  Mowbray  and  William  da  W amine,  Rieardue  Hajruiat. 
p.  275, 276.  Huntingdon,  p.  394,  slao  ray*  thatswt/ri  At  mentt  An- 
/lorum  accompanied  the  Frei.ch  hot ;  and  hia  account  ia  curiously 
curi firmed  by  the  Dviantine  Chronicler  Cinnamus,  p.  29. 

t  Will.  Tyt.  p.  902.  Clnnamu*,  p.  31  and  the  authorities  citad 
in  l)u  Cange,  (oaf  Cimnumvm.) 
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appalling  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  German 
army.* 

In  the  march  through  Asia  Minor,  the  Emperor 
Conrad  was  betrayed  by  his  Greek  guides  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  had  assembled  immense 
hordes  of  Turcomans  to  oppose  his  passage.  While 
purposely  misled  into  the  most  dangerous  mountain 
passes  of  Lycaonia,  the  Germans  were  suddenly  attacked 
on  all  side* ;  and  the  heavily  armed  Chivalry  were  unable 
either  to  reach  their  more  lightly  equipped  assailants  on 
the  heights,  or  to  protect  the  defenceless  crowd  of  foot- 
men from  the  Turkish  arrows.  Uy  a  desperate  effort, 
Conrad  succeeded,  indeed,  with  a  portion  of  his  horse, 
in  cutting  a  retreat  through  the  Musulman  hordes  :  but 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  infantry  and  unarmed 
pilgrims  to  their  fate  ;  and  nine- tenths  of  the  whole 
German  host  are  computed  lo  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  snails  and  scimitars  of  the  Infidels,  or  to  have  pe- 
rished of  hunger  and  thirst  in  this  calamitous  expedi- 
tion. When  C  onrad,  with  the  remnant  of  his  lollowers, 
had  effected  his  retreat  to  Nice,  where  the  French  King 
after  crossing  the  Bosphorus  had  established  his  camp, 
no  doubt  was  leA  of  the  foul  treachery  of  Manuel,  who 
bad  not  only  delayed  the  advance  of  Louis  by  false 
reports  of  the  success  of  his  German  confederates,  but 
was  also  found  to  have  maintained  an  intelligence  with 
the  Sultan  of  Iconium.  As  the  Greek  Emperor  is 
charged  with  this  guilt,  not  merely  by  the  Latin  Writers, 
but  on  the  contemporary  testimony  of  one  of  his  own 
subjects.t  some  praise  is  due  to  the  magnanimous  or 
prudent  furheurance,  which  induced  the  Crusading  Mo- 
narch* to  sacrifice  every  natural  impulse  of  vengeance 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  objects  of  their  enterprise. 
Now  advancing  in  concert  through  Asia  Minor,  but 
turning  aside  from  the  former  route  of  the  Crusaders  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Lydia,  Conrad  and  Louis  reached 
Ephcsus  with  their  forces  :  but  there  the  destitution  of 
equipments  for  a  longer  march,  to  which  his  Germans 
had  been  reduced  by  their  defeat,  obliged  Conrad  to 
transport  them  by  sea  to  Palrstine;  and  the  French 
army  alone  resumed  its  route  by  land.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Meander,  Louis  and  his  Chivalry  encountered 
p nd  overthrew  the  Turkish  hosts  with  so  tremendous  a 
slaughter,  that  piles  of  Musulman  bones  in  the  next 
Age  still  whitened  the  scene  of  destruction.  But  the 
confidence  inspired  by  this  victory  served  only  lo  lure 
on  the  negligent  Crusaders  to  their  ruin.  In  their  con- 
tinued inarch,  the  vanguard  had  already  passed  the 
mountains  between  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,  when  the  rere- 
ward  commanded  by  Louis  in  person,  while  entangled 
in  the  defiles,  was  suddenly  assailed  by  innumerable 
swarms  of  Turks,  who  covering  the  surrounding  preci- 
pices from  thence  with  frugmenls  of  rock  cnished  and 
hurled  whole  squadrons  of  the  French  gens-d'armcrie  into 
the  yawning  gulfs  below.  The  surprise  was  so  complete 
and  dreadful,  that  the  whole  rearguard  was  routed  and 
destroyed  before  order  could  be  restored  ;  and  the  King 
himself,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  saved 
only,  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  by  climbing  a  tree, 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  almost  unattended  to  the 
camp  of  the  vanguard.  After  this  disaster,  the  hope  of 
penetrating  into  Syria  by  land  was  abandoned  ;  the  sea- 
coast  was  again  sought ;  and  the  army  reached  the  port 
Pamphylia.    There,  after  incurring 
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horrors  and  losses  from  famine  and  disease,  the  King  Prv*** 
succeeded  in  procuring  some  Greek  vessels  to  transport  «* 
his  bands  of  Nobles  and  Knight*  to  Antioch :  but  he  c^«^ 
was  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
■hipping,  to  abandon  the  inferior  crowd  of  infantry  and 
pilgrims  on  the  shore.    After  Ids  departure,  the  guard 
which  he  bad  left  for  their  protection  proved  insufficient 
to  resist  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Turks  ;  the  people 
of  Attalia  not  only  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  against 
them,  but  massacred  the  defenceless  sick  and  wounded; 
and  the  whole  wretched  multitude  perished  either  by  the 
swords  of  the  Infidels  or  the  more  unnatural  cruelty  of 
the  perfidious  Greeks.* 

When  the  German  Emperor  and  the  French  KiagAmnlrf 
had  at  last  readied  the  shores  of  Palestine  by  sea,  eveo 
the  shattered  remnants  of  their  host*  supplied  so  const-  j£ 
derable  u  reinforcement  to  the  Christian  power  in  Pales-  aim^ 
tine,  that  in  a  general  Council  at  Acre,  whither  the  t»o 
Monsrchs  repaired  to  meet  the  King  of  Jerusalem  sod 
his  Uaroits,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  some  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  dignity.   But  though 
the  recovery  of  the  Principality  of  Edessa  bad  formed 
the  original  design  of  the  Crusade,  that  object  was  now 
either  abandoned  from  conviction  of  the  difficulties 
attending  so  distant  an  expedition,  or  postponed  to  more 
pressing  considerations  of  immediate  danger  or  local 
interest.    The  vicinity  of  Damascus  rendered  the  conti- 
nued possession  of  thai  important  place  by  the  Infidels 
more  perilous  lo  the  safety  of  l be  Latin  Kingdom  than 
the  loss  of  the  remoter  city  nf  Edeasa  ;  and  the  three 
Sovereigns  of  Germany.  Frame,  and  Jerusalem,  led 
their  national  Chivalry  and  the  Knight*  of  St.  John  and 
the  Temp'e  to  the  siege  of  that  great  strong-hold  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Svrio.    But  Damascus  was  strong iy  Frank* 
fortified  and  tkiltiilly  defended  ;  the  valour  of  the  Chris- 
tians  was  misdirected  by  ignorance  or  paralyzed  by  dis- 
cord  and  treason;  and  after  a  miserable  failure,  variously 
attributed  to  all  these  causes,  the  Crusading  army  with- 
drew from  the  walls,  and  retreated  in  shame  and  disho- 
nour lo  Jerusalem.     Thence,  in  despair  of  the  efti-  Abut** 
>ns,  Conrad  and  Louis,  with  an 
i  year  between  their  several  departures,  both 
returned  to  Europe  with  the  broken  array  of  the  Cirhi-  ^ 
valry  ;  and  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  was  again    ».  a. 
deserted,  save  by  the  scanty  bands  but  enduring  courage  Hi?, 
of  its  habitual  defenders. t 

Such  was  the  abortive  issue  of  the  Second  Crusade.  Isrwc 
The  mightiest  efforts  of  the  congregated  force  of  Europe  * 
had  been  exhausted  in  Asia  Minor;  and  the  presence  ol  P*-0* 
the  greatest  Monarchs  of  Christendom  in  Palestine  had 
served  only  to  expose  the  weakness  of  their  vaunted 
power  lo  the  eyes  of  the  triumphant  Infidels.   The  sacri- 
fice of  the  myriads  of  their  followers  had  absolutely 
failed  to  achieve  a  single  advontage  for  the  cause  in 
which  two  great  armies  had  perished;  and  after  the 
fruitless  hopes  of  succour  which  had  been  excited  by 
their  approach  and  disappointed  by  their  failure,  the 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  abandoned  to 
sustain  the  tempest  of  Musulman  warfare  with  dimi- 
nisbed  confidence  and  increasing  danger.    Meanwhile,  7^^^ 
from  the  distant  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  gathering  '^^i 
power  which  had  already  swept  away  the  Christian  Ua  urn, 
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cacy  of  further  exertions, 
interval  of  a  year  between  t 
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bulwark  of  EdVssa  and  was  declined  eventually  to  over- 
whelm the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Palestine,  was  continually 
enlarged  with  portentous  vigour.  Before  the  death  of 
Zenghi,  the  victorious  Emir  or  Atabee"  of  Aleppo,  hit 
dominions  had  already  swelled  into  a  considerable 
Empire ;  and,  by  its  still  further  extension  under  his 
son,  the  great  Noureddin.  who  added  the  sovereignty  of 
Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  consolidated  the  Mu- 
•ulman  power  in  Syria  under  a  single  ruler,  the  frontiers 
of  the  Latin  States  became  completely  enveloped  by  the 
conquests  of  this  formidable  enemy. t 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  failure  of  the  Second 
Crusade  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Turks,  Bald- 
win III.,  supported  by  the  Feudal  array  of  his  Kingdom 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Military  Orders,  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign  to  uphold  the 
Christian  cause  in  Palestine  with  courage  and  energy. 
In  order  to  protect  the  Northern  frontiers  of  the  Latin 
States  from  the  designs  of  Nourcddin,  the  King  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Antioch ;  and  though  unable  to  save 
the  remnant  of  the  Edessene  territory,  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  Christian  garrisons  nnd  inhabitants  under 
a  safe  escort  from  the  impending  horrors  of  Turkish 
alavery.  Being  recalled  from  Antioch  to  repel  a  new 
invasion,  in  which  the  troops  of  Noureddin  from  Da- 
mascus had  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  he 
came  up  with  Hie  Infidels,  who  had  already  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  the  bravery  of  the  Military  Orders  ; 
and  inflicted  on  them  near  Jericho  so  total  a  defeat,  that 
the  whole  Turkish  host  was  either  slaughtered  or 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  Southern 
frontiers  of  Palestine,  the  arms  of  the  Christian  Prince 
were  subsequently  still  more  successful  against  the 
Egyptian  Musulmans;  and  his  reduction  of  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Ascalon,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  added  a 
new  possession  and  bulwark  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. By  these  exploits  and  by  the  generous  spirit  with 
which  he  devoted  his  last  years  to  the  active  defence  of 
his  people,  Baldwin  redeemed  the  reproach  of  some  ir- 
regularities of  personal  conduct  which  had  clouded  his 
youth  ;  without  any  high  degree  of  ability,  his  character 
was  graced  by  many  noble  and  chivalric  qualities  ;  and 
he  died  respected  even  by  his  Infidel  enemies  and  deeply 
lamented  by  his  own  subjects. *  As  he  left  no  children, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Almeric,  whose  equal 
mediocrity  of  talent  was  unrelieved  by  the  same  virtues, 
and  whose  temper  presented  an  unpleasing  contrast  of 
avarice  and  overweening  ambition.  By  these  passions 
the  new  King,  disregarding  the  pressure  of  nearer  and 
more  imminent  danger  from  the  power  of  Noureddin, 
was  tempted  to  engage  in  repeated  projects  for  the  dis- 
tant conquest  of  Egypt,  which  as  fruitlessly  exhausting 
the  strength  of  the  Christian  Kingdom,  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  accelerating  causes  of  its  downfal. 

Obeying  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the  Saracen  Dynas- 
ties, the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt  had  for  many 
generations  sunken  into  abject  slavery  to  their  own 
Vizirs;  and  at  the  period  before  us  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Seraglio  of  Cairo  was  disputed  between 
two  powerful  rivals,  Shower  and  Dargham.  The  latter 
prevailing,  Shawcr  fled  to  the  Court  of  Noureddin  ;  and 
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that  Prince,  glad  of  any  occasion  for  extending  his  influ- 
ence, openly  protected  the  fugitive,  and  despatched  a 
body  of  troops  under  Shiracoiich,  the  most  famous  of , 
his  Turcoman  Generals,  into  Egypt,  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  Vizirship.  The  expedition  was  successful ;  Darg- 
ham was  slain  in  tattle  ;  but  Shawer,  in  nominally  re- 
covering his  power  over  the  helpless  Khalif  of  Egypt, 
found  that  he  was  only  himself  a  slave  to  the  lieutenant 
of  Noureddin.  To  rid  himself  of  this  new  yoke,  the 
Egyptian  Vizir  had  recourse  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Almeric,  who  had  already  engaged  in  hostilities  to 
exact  a  promised  tribute  from  Egypt,  eagerly  received 
his  overtures.  The  power  of  Noureddin  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Frankish  Monarch  :  but  the  proximity 
of  Palestine  to  Egypt  enabled  the  Christian  forces  to  chrUtmni* 
reach  Cairo  by  a  direct  march  from  their  own  frontiers  ;  and  Tuxlu 
while  from  Damascus  the  interposition  of  the  Latin  States  for  its  poa> 
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would  oblige  the  Turkish  cavalry  to  make  a  long  circuit 1 
over  the  burning  Deserts  of  Arabia.  This  advantage  of 
situation  made  it  easy  for  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
invitation  of  Shawer,  to  march  an  army  into  Egypt,  and 
to  besiege  Shirocouch  in  Pelusium,  before  Noureddin 
was  able  to  succour  his  lieutenant.  After  a  long  and 
gallant  defence,  the  Turkish  General  was  compelled  to 
capitulate :  but  Noureddin  meanwhile  had  made  a  for- 
midable diversion  by  pouring  his  troops  into  the  territory 
of  Antioch  ;  and  Almeric,  thus  prevented  from  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  victory,  returned  by  rapid  marches  to 
the  defence  of  the  Latin  State.  At  his  approach, 
Noureddin  made  an  artful  demonstration  of  retiring: 
but  his  retreat  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  sudden  attack 
upon  the  exulting  and  negligent  forces  of  Almeric  ;  and 
the  Christians,  before  they  could  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise, were  routed  near  Artesia  with  immense  loss. 
After  this  ominous  event,  the  severest  defeat  in  the  open 
field  which  the  Christian  forces  in  Palestine  had  sus- 
tained since  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Noureddin  was 
at  leisure  to  resume  his  designs  upon  Egypt;  and  the 
veteran  Shiracouch  was  ordered  to  lead  a  second  and 
more  numerous  army  into  that  Country.  But  Almeric, 
stimulated  by  ambition  and  avarice,  had  made  such 
vigorous  efforts  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Artesia,  that  he 
again  appeared  on  the  Egyptian  frontiers  with  a  chosen 
body  of  the  Christian  Chivalry,  before  Shiracouch  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Turkish  army  was 
exhausted  by  a  calamitous  march  across  the  Desert ;  the 
Christian  Knights  were  fresh  and  vigorous  ;  and  their 
valour  and  energy,  though  feebly  supported  by  their 
Egyptian  allies,  triumphed  over  the  superior  military  Conquest  or 
skill  of  Shiracouch.  After  a  campaign  in  which  the  dtliterance 
ability  of  the  Turkish  General  was  admirably  displayed,  *?* t^ 
he  was  a  second  time  obliged  to  conclude  a  capitulation  former, 
with  Almeric  and  the  Vizir  Shawer,  by  which  he  engaged  A.  „. 
to  evacuate  Egypt ;  and  both  the  Christian  and  Turkish  1167. 
armies  returned  to  their  own  Stales.* 

The  cupidity  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  was,  however,  Project  of 
after  so  successful  an  expedition,  more  than  ever  at-  ^'™,"^nf°r 
traded  by  the  wealth  and  defenceless  condition  of  Egypt ;  n ^t  f*u™  ' 
and  obtaining,  through  a  family  alliance  which  he  had  jngaboaof 
at  this  epoch   concluded  with  the  Greek  Emperor,  Egypt. 
Manuel  Comnenus,  the  promised  aid  of  the  Byzantine     a.  d. 
navy,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Country  which  he  had  protected  from  the  Turks.  A 
pretence  for  this  aggression  was  found  or  framed  on  the 
report  of  a  secret  negotiation  between  the  \  rzir  Shawer 
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and  Noureddin  ;  end  Almeric.  drawimr  together  one  of 

sppoiuled  arenas  wli»ch 
hail  ever  been  assembled  under  the  Christian  banners 
iu  Palaniiae,  suddenly  crossed  the  Egyptian  frontiers, 
attacked  Prliasium,  sacked  thai  city  with  humble  cruelty, 
and  from  thence  advanced  to  the  (rat**  of  Cairo.  But 
hi«  per6dy  and  the  ferocious  conduct  of  his  tiji lowers 
the  aawarUke  Egyptians  to  desperation  ;  and 
the  people  of  Cairo  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de- 
implored  the  distant  aid  of  their  ancient 
—  :-i  for  their  deliverance,  the  Vixir  Shawer 
of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  by  the  gift 
of  an  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  the  promise 
of  nine  limes  that  amount  as  the  price  of  peace.  The 
greedy  Almeric  suffered  himself  to  be  atnuied  by  these 
negotiations,  uuJjl  Shiracouch  with  a  larpe  armv  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  ;  and  the  crafty  Virir,  then  throwing  off 
the  mask,  joined  the  Turks  with  his  troops  and  recom- 
menced hostilities.  The  Christian  army  was  now  unable 
to  cope  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Egyptian  end  Sy- 
rian Moslem*  ,  the  Greek  Emperor  had  tailed  in  ten- 
dering the  promised  cooperation  of  bit  navy  ;  mad  the 
King  of  Jerusalem  ( luaed  hk  iniquitous  scheme  of  eon- 
quest  by  *  disgraceful  retreat  Into  Palestine.  But  the 
Egyptian  Vizir  immediately  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
tortuous  policy.  For,  now  jealous  of  the  influence 
which  the  victorious  Turk  bod  acquired  over  the  feeble 
mind  of  the  KhaJif,  be  conspired  against  the  life  of  so 
dangerous  a  rival ;  and  Shiraconch,  anticipating  his 
treachery,  caused  bin  to  be  seized  and  pat  to  death,  and 
himself  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Vitir.* 

The  new  ruler  of  Egypt  survived  his  elevation  only 
two  months ;  and  hk  death  prepared  the  rise  of  hie 
nephew,  the  famous  Sallah-u-deen  or  Saladin.  This 
scourge  of  the  Christian  fortunes  in  Palestine  had  at- 
tended his  uncle  in  all  bis  expeditions  into  Egypt ;  and 
iu  the  second  of  those  cam|>aifrns  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  skilful  and  resolute,  though  un- 
successful, defence  of  Alexandria.  But  the  political 
genius  and  ambition  of  the  young  Curdiah  Chieftain  had 
remained  concealed  from  the  world,  and  perhaps 
himself,  in  the  pursuit  of  licentious  pleasures  ;  ni 
the  death  of  Shireeouch,  when  the  haughty 
of  elder  lenders  to  the  V uur.ru p  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
the  feeble  KheJifof  Egypt,  the  apparent  weakness  of 
Saladin  induced  that  Sovereign  to  nominate  him  to  the 
vacant  dignity.  If  the  disgust  and  disaffection  of  the 
disappointed  Emirs  at  first  rendered  Saladin  the  power- 
less servant  of  the  Khalif,  his  skilful  use  of  the  royal 
treasures  soon  purchased  for  him  the  return,  and  won 
the  affections,  of  his  former  rivals  ;  and  the  new  Vizir 
from  the  minister  easily  became  the  master  of  the  Rha- 
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now  sufficient  to  complete  the  Turkish  conquest  of  that 
country.  One  of  the  followers  of  Saladin,  taki  ti!i  pos- 
session of  the  principal  pulpit  of  Cairo,  substituted  the 
name  of  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad  for  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Sovereign  in  the  public  prayers,  as  the  true  Commander 
the  of  the  Faithful ;  the  people  from  indifference  or  fear 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  change  ;  and  the  green  em- 
of  the  sect  of  Ali  were  everywhere  displaced  by 
the  black  ensigns  of  (be  Abassidan  tenets.    The  natural 
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death  of  Adhed,  who  expired  in  ign 
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in  n  few  days  completed  thfi  great  peiiHeal  and  religious 
revolution,  by  which  the  Fatimite  Dynasty  of  Egypt  was 
extinguished  and  that  Country,  after  a  schism  of  two 
Centuries,  was  restored  to  the  orthodox  communion  of 
Iilamrsin.  The  Aba**idttn  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  whose 
dignity  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  that  fitith  was  still 
revered,  and  who*e  nominal  functions  of  temporal  so- 
vereignty were  dictated  by  his  Turkish  masters,  was 
made  to  sanctify  the  usurpation  of  Salad  In,  as  (he  Vrxrr 
of  the  Saltan  of  Damascus  in  Egypt ;  and  as  long  as 
Noureddin  lived,  the  youthful  conqueror  was  overawed 
by  his  power,  and,  though  not  without  some  symptoms 
of  impatience,  affected  a  duteous  submission  to  his  will.  _ 
Hut  when  the  death  of  the  Sultan*  released  him  from 
the  necessity  of  further  dissimulation,  Saladin  threw  off  Kgrp.  kc 
the  mask  ;  gradually  extended  his  influence  and  demi-  nodaths 
nion  over  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia  and  Armenia  ; 
and  deposing  the  young  and  helpless  sons  of  Noureddin, 
finally  united  the  Mussulman  States  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Tigris  under  his  single  Empire. f 

By  every  motive  of  religion  and  policy,  the  new  anil 
puissant  Lord  of  8yria  and  Egypt  was  urged  to  attempt  £~ 
the  expulsion  of  the  detested  enemies  of  nis  faith  front  d&,ui 
the  intervening  territory  of  Palestine ;  but  he  was  long  King** 
obliged  to  suspend  bis  ultimate  designs  against  the 
Christians,  by  the  more  immediate  necessity  of  consoli- 
dating his  dominion  over  his  Mussulman  opponents. 
Meanwhile,  the  Latin  Kingdom,  through  its  intestine 
disorders,  was  fast  falling  into  a  state  of  weakness,  which 
promised  to  deliver  it  an  easy  prey  to  so  vigorous  an 
assailant.    On  the  death  of  Alinerie,  which  shortly 
followed  that  of  Noureddin,  the  crown  of  Jerusalem 
devolved  on  his  son,  Baldwin  IV. :  but  this  Prince  wis  Rm>  f 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  felt  himself  so  unequal  to  the  j1^" 
tails  of  government,  that  he  committed  the  Regency  of  * 
the  Kingdom  to  his  sister  Sybilla  and  her  second  husband 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  a  French  Knight,  J  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  hand  after  the  death  of  her  first  lord,  a  Count 
of  Montferrat    But  Lusignan  was  destitute  both  of 
talent  and  courage  ;  his  despicable  character  and  ua- 
merited  elevation  provoked  the  scorn  and  insulted  the 

*  The  character  of  fc\mrcddia 
Mohammedan  History :  for  political  i 
laait  of  hn  great  qaahtiea.  AT' 

catalogue  at  bis  virtues  would  fill  a  volume  ;  sad  among;  the*,  his 
justice,  deowacy,  and  piety  extorted  a  still  streamer  t»<unooy  ma 
(ran  his  Christian  tots,  who  had  sufficient  ra**»ii  to  fear  end  driest 

so  powerful  sod  deadly  an  enemy.  Thus  William  of  Tjtt*.  aiVr 
numbering  him  among  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Christian 
nam*  and  failh,  adds,  prnteep*  tamrn  jmtut,  rafir,  proridiu,  el 
tri-vnlum  featu  nut  trmdtltmtm  rrUftatm.  A  trait  of  the  frugal 
and  rigid  integrity  with  which  ha  abstained  from  atsstysa*  tas 
public  trcmirca  to  his  douiexttr.  uses,  has  often  barn  rejwat.d  from 
the  pages  of  D'Herbelot.  To  some  expensive  request  (ram  the  best 
beloved  of  his  wives,  this  absolute  lonl  of  the  gorgeoua  East  noald 
only  reply,  14  Alas !  I  fear  God  and  am  no  more  than  the  btam 
of  iu*  (Hr-i[-le.  Ttniir  wruith  i  cannot  appropriate  :  but  thn—  shifjia 
in  the  dty  of  Hems  an  ret  my  own,  and  those  m  may  take,  sat 
thaw  alone  can  I  give."    AioAoMaoaie  Orimlait,  Art.  Aoacmtstt*. 

t  WiU.  Tyr.  p.  980—995.  Bit.  Orient.  Art.  So/oMAn.  Alas 
Bihad.n,  Ftla  Sola**,,  (Sehultens,)  p.  1— 40.  Abulfeda,  («  £r- 
«n*.  Sehultens,)  p.  I— 1 3.  Do  Gidgnna,  lib.  xrii.  (vol  si.  p.  201—3 II.) 

t  Lusignan  was  a  native,  or  at  least  a  •abject,  of  the  French 
domains  of  our  Henry  II.,  who  banished  him  (or  tb»  treacherous 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  on  which  he  asaumed  the  Cross, 
the  usual  resource  of  malefactors,  aad  came  to  seek  bis  fortune  ia 
Kik'stine.  So  contemptible  wa*  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  even  by  hit  own  kindred,  that  when  hit  brother  heard  of  bis 
a.ilw»]UBnt  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  be  ironically  ex* 
cUimed,  "  Surely,  since  the  Baron,  of  Palestine  1 
a  King,  they  would  have  made  me  a  God  if  I 
Hoveden,  p.  514. 
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pride  of  the  Baron*  of  Palestine;  their  disaffection  was 
fomented  by  the  mtnrrncs  of  Raymond  1 1.,  Count  of 
Tri|joli,  a  man  himself  capable  of  every  perfidy ;  and 
the  wlfole  Kinirdom  was  distracted  by  the  selfish  conflict 
of  factions.  To  terminate  their  straggle  the  Royal  leper 
was  at  leagth  compelled  to  make  a  new  settlement  of 
his  Realm,  by  which,  abdicating  the  crow  a  in  favour  of 
bis  infant  nephew,  Baldwin  V.,  the  son  of  Sybilla  by 
her  first  husband,  he  committed  the  person  of  his  young 
successor  to  the  protection  of  his  relative  Joscelyn  de 
Courtenay,  titular  Count  of  Edessa,*  the  custody  of  the 
fortresses  of  Palestine  to  the  two  Military  Orders,  and 
the  general  Regency  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  treacherous 
Count  of  Tripoli.  Baldwin  IV.  survived  this  disposition 
only  three  years;  his  own  decease  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  suspicious  death  of  his  nephew ;  and  Sybilla, 
supported  by  the  Patriarch  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  who  hated  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  obtained 
the  joint  coronation  of  her  worthless  husband  and  herself 
as  King  and  Queen  of  Jerusalem.  The  proud  and  con- 
temptuous refusal  of  many  of  the  Barons  to  acknowledge 
Lusignan  for  their  Sovereign  produced  a  civil  war,  in 
which  the  Count  of  Tripoli,  under  pretence  of  supporting 
the  rival  claims  of  Isabella,  sister  of  Sybilla,  to  a  share  in 
the  succession,  allied  himself  with  Saladin ;  and  these 
disorders  were  scarcely  appeased  by  the  address  of 
Sybilla  and  the  submission  of  most  of  the  insurgent 
Nobles,  when  the  fatal  tempest  of  Musulman  war  burst 
upon  the  disunited  and  devoted  Slate,  t 

As  long  as  Saladin  was  occupied  in  establishing  his 
authority  over  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  peace  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Infidels;  and  some  indecisive  hostilities  bad  been 
terminated  by  a  truce.  But  just  at  the  crisis  when  the 
Turkish  conqueror  was  prepared  to  attempt  the  work  of 
destruction  which  he  had  probably  long  meditated,  the 
Christians  themselves  were  the  first  to  disturb  the  hollow 
pacification,  which  might  alone  have  deferred  the  hour 
of  their  ruin  ;  and  a  just  occasion  of  war  was  afforded 
by  the  aggressions  of  a  predatory  Baron,  Reginald  de 
Chatillon,  who  surprised  a  frontier  castle  belonging  to 
the  Musultnans  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
intercepted  and  plundered  their  caravans  between  Egypt 
and  Mecca,  and  insolently  defied  the  vengeance  of  the 
Sultan.  Saladin  demanded  redress  of  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem for  these  outrageous  violations  of  the  existing 
peace :  but  the  government  of  Lusignan  was  either  too 
feeble  or  too  corrupt  to  punish  the  lawless  marauder ; 
and  on  a  refusal  of  justice,  Saladin  invaded  Palestine  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  Turcoman  horse  and  foot. 
The  siege  of  the  castle  of  Tiberias  was  the  first  signal 
operation  of  the  Musulman  host ;  and  for  the  relief  of 
so  important  a  fortress  the  whole  strength  of  the  Christian 
States  was  hastily  collected.  But,  including  the  array 
of  the  Military  Orders,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  could  now 
assemble  under  his  standard  no  more  than  twelve 
hundred  Knights  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  and  the 

*  Tbia  Josevlya  da  Courtroay  was  the  grandson  of  the  hero,  and 
the  Last  of  the  three  Counts  of  Kdeasa  woo  bora  the  same  name 
Afirr  the  loss  of  the  Kdrssens  territory,  and  the  ma/nag*  of  his 
sister  with  Ahwric,  the  Royal  favour  had  invested  him  with  extensive 
fiefs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Palestine  ;  but  leaving  no  son,  the  male 
line  of  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Couitensys  became  extinct  on  bis 
(Vrsih.    AiyiMoM  «"  Ouirtmtr,  c.  xvL 

4  Will.  Tyr.  p.  995.  ad  Jin.  Ptugon,  (continuator  of  William  of 
Tyre,  in  Maxteune,  /<*.  Scnpiarum  CaU.  voL  v.)  p.  683 — 590. 
Uernanlus  Thesaurarius,  (esauf  Mutatori  Serif.  Her.  hmi,  vol.  vii.) 
c  U0— U7. 


disproportion  of  his  numerical  force  was  aggravated  by 
his  own  incapacity  and  cowardice,  as  well  as  by  the 
discord  and  treason*  whieh  prevailed  in  his  camp. 

On  the  plain  of  Tiberias  the  hostile  armies  drew  out 
for  s  conflict,  of  which  the  event  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Christian  Kingdom.  Few  intelligible  particulars 
arc  related  of  the  sanguinary  battle  which  followed  : 
but  those  few  attest  the  superior  skill  of  Saladin,  who 
in  the  first  day's  encounter  drove  his  opponents  into  a 
situation  destitute  of  water ;  by  setting  fire  during  the  - 
night  to  some  neighbouring  woods  increased  their  in-  jiUriaxT 
tolerable  sufferings  from  the  drought  and  beat  of  a  A  „ 
Syrian  summers  night;  and  on  the  following  morning  1187 
overwhelmed  and  massacred  their  exhausted  and  fainting  victors  of 
boat.  Not  only  was  the  slaughter  of  the  cavaliers  and  Ssiauia. 
soldiery  exterminating,  but  all  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Christian  host  were  the  victims  or  prises  of  this  fatal 
field  :  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  in  his  flight ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
rival  Order  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  Marquis  of 
Montferral,  Reginald  of  Chatillon.  the  worthless  Lusig- 
nan himself,  and  many  of  his  Nobles  and  Knights, 
became  the  captives  of  Ssladin.  The  scene  which  ensued 
is  too  characteristic  of  manners  to  be  omitted  in  this 
place.  When  the  trembling  Lusignan,  and  Chatillon 
the  guilty  provoker  of  the  war,  were  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  the  conqueror,  Saladin  generously  reassured  the 
craven  King  of  his  safety  by  the  proffer  of  a  cup  of  iced 
water,  the  Eastern  pledge  of  hospitality.  Lusignan 
wished  to  pass  the  cup  to  Chatillon :  but  the  Sultan 
sternly  declared  that  the  impious  marauder,  who  had  so 
often  insulted  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  must  now  either 
acknowledge  his  law,  or  die  tlxe  death  which  his  crimes 
had  merited.  With  more  virtue  than  his  life  had  pro- 
mised, Chatillon  spurned  the  condition  of  apostasy  ;  and 
a  blow  from  the  scimitar  of  the  ferocious  Sultan  himself 
was  the  immediate  signal  for  his  murder.  With  less 
excusable  cruelty,  while  be  spared  his  other  noble  prison- 
ers, Saladin  in  his  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Religious 
Orders,  or  his  dread  of  their  prowess,  offered  the  same 
alternative  of  apostasy  or  desth  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  of  the  Temple  who  hud  fallen  into  his  bands. 
To  a  man,  these  devoted  champions  of  the  Cross,  two 
Inn ul red  and  thirty  in  number,  proved  the  sincerity  of 
their  faith  ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Moslems  was  stained 
by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  whole  body.t 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  battle  of  Tiberias  were  Fatal  effects) 
immediately  felt  throughout  the  Latin  Kingdom  :  for  all  of  the  Chriav 
the  principal  fortresses  had  been  drained  of  their  gar-  ti*n  ■***■ 
risona  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  and  Tiberias  itself, 
Ccsarea,  Acre,  Jaffa,  and  Beritus,  rspidly  fell  before  the 
arms  of  tlie  conqueror.    Tyre  was  alone  preserved 
through  the  heroic  efforts  to  which  the  citizens  were 

•  liy  mum  ol  the  Latin  mailer*,  the  destnirtiou  uf  I  he  Christian 
army  a  ascribed  to  the  treason  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli,  the  enemy 
both  of  Lusignan  and  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple.  Mr. 
Mills  :  //•.,•.  o/  Me  CVumoV*,  vol.  i.  note  L)  considers  the  previous 
favours  tile  mention  of  the  Count  by  William  of  Tyre,  and  the  silence 
Of  Ralph  Coggvahal,  whose  Chronicle  is  contained  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Marteoae,  and  who  was  ia  Palestina  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Tiberias,  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  charge.  Hut 
the  earlier  alliance  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli  with  Saladin  (Bernardus 
Thesaur.  e.  140.)  is  undisputed ;  and  his  sacrifice  of  the  Christina 
cause  to  party  or  personal  hatred  oa  that  occasion  is  surely  suftV 
tseot  to  warrant  the  worst  mierraee  from  his  subsequent  conduct. 

JBsrnaxdue  Thesaur.  c.  147—151.  Contin.  Wist  Tyr  p.  590 
00.  Jacobus  a  Vitnaeo,  flfaf.  UutokI.  p.  1117,  1118.  (in 
Gratia  Dei  avr  AVowooe.)  Uowden,  p.  636—637.  D'llrrlwlot, 
Art.  Sa/aWAa  (vsL  m.  f>  174  177.  sc.)  Bobadin,  p.  40— 6a. 
Abulfeda,  p.  32. 
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inspired  by  the  firmness  of  a  young  cavalier,  ion  to  the 
captive  Marquis  of  Montferrat.    But  Saladin  would  not 
suffer  any  secondary  object  to  arrest  his  great  design 
upon  the  Christian  Capital ;  and  turning  aside  from  the 
walls  of  Tyre,  he  inarched  to  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City. 
Jerusalem  was  already  crowded  with  fugitives  from  every 
quarter  of  Palestine  :  but  the  number  of  warriors  within 
its  galea  was  small,  and  their  commander  was  a  timid 
woman.    Queen  Sybilla,  herself  distracted  with  sorrow 
and  apprehension,  was  more  solicitous  for  her  own 
safety  and  that  of  her  captive  consort,  than  for  the 
public  defence ;  and  dismay  and  discord  reigned  within 
the  place.    The  first  summons  of  Saladin  for  its  sur- 
render was  indeed  rejected :  but  when  the  siege  was 
formed,  the  resistance  was  feeble  or  ineffectual ;  and  in 
fourteen  days,  the  Turks,  despite  of  the  sallies  and  efforts 
of  the  garrison,  had  advanced  their  works  and  engines 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  undermined  the  walls. 
A  desire  to  capitulate  was  then  expressed:  but  Saladin, 
in  his  fury  at  the  refusal  to  accept  his  proffered  terms, 
had  sworn  to  execute  a  dreadful  vengeance  upon  the 
Christians  for  the  Moslem  blood  which  their  ancestors 
had  shed  at  the  capture  of  the  City  in  the  Pint  Crusade. 
He  now  therefore  received  the  proposal  of  a  capitulation 
with  bitter  contempt;  and  he  only  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  mercy,  when  his  burst  of  passion  was  spent, 
and  the  suppliant  Christians  leA  him  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  surrender.    He  then  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants,  aud  promised  a  safe-conduct  for  the 
Queen,  her  Nobles,  and  soldiery  to  Tyre:  but  declared 
that  the  remaining  population  of  Jerusalem  should 
become  slaves,  unless  they  were  ransomed  at  the  rale  of 
ten  crowns  of  gold  for  each  man.  half  that  sum  for  each 
woman,  and  a  single  piece  for  every  child. 

As  soon  as  these  terms  had  been  accepted  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  vanquished,  Saladin  exhibited  traits  of  a 
generous  humanity  which  might  have  been  little  antici- 
pated from  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  recently  stained 
the  victory  of  Tiberias  ;  and  his  conduct  at  Jerusalem 
well  merits  the  eulogy  of  an  enemy,  that  he  was  in 
nothing  but  in  name  a  barbarian.  He  not  only  per- 
formed his  promises  with  a  religious  fidelity,  but  exceeded 
their  fulfilment  by  a  full  measure  of  benevolence.  When 
the  weeping  female  train  of  the  Queen  issued  from  the 
gales  of  Jerusalem,  his  spirit  melted  even  unto  tears  at 
the  spectacle  of  their  misery :  he  advanced  to  meet  the 
mourners ;  attempted  to  console  the  Princess  with  the 
courteous  sympathy  of  a  warrior  of  Chivalry ;  released  the 
husbands  and  children  of  all  her  train  without  ransom  ; 
and  even  dismissed  them  laden  with  presents.  Nor  did 
his  generosity  end  here  :  for  he  accepted  a  price  very 
much  beneath  the  stipulated  sum  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  poor ;  and  even  liberated  ao  many  of  his 
other  captives  gratuitously,  that  the  total  number  who 
remained  in  bondage  did  not  much  exceed  ten  thousand, 
out  of  a  population  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand.  These  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  achieved  a  more  difficult  triumph  over  even  the 
fanaticism  which  was  usually  his  master  passion :  for 
learning  the  humane  attentions  which  the  Knights  of  the 
Hospital  bestowed  upon  the  sick,  he  allowed  several 
brethren  of  an  Order,  which  he  detested  aod  found  ever  in 
arms  against  him,  to  remain  in  the  city  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  pious  and  charitable  offices.* 

•  Bernardua,  c.  151—167.  Coot.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  601—613. 
Hove^n^637~6«.   DrHerbaU,  -6.  wpro.   BoWin,  p.  68- 
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When  the  Queen  and  her  train  had  been  safely  dis- 
missed, the  magnanimous  victor  made  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem  in  triumphant  and  splendid  procession.  The 
great  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  Christian  Church,  was 
immediately  consecrated  anew  to  the  worship  of  Islam, 
after  its  pavemeut  aud  walls  had  been  washed  with 
Damascene  rose  water ;  the  golden  cross  which  sur- 
mounted the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was 
taken  down  and  for  two  days  dragged  through  the 
streets;  and  after  a  possession  by  the  Christiana  of  Jn.ru. 
eighty-eight  years,  Jerusalem  was  again  defiled  by  the 
religion  and  empire  of  the  votaries  of  Mohammed.  q^J^  • 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Ascalon,  Sidon,  quickly  followed 
the  fate  of  the  Capital ;  the  Principality  of  Antioch  was 
only  spared  on  the  ignominious  condition  of  tribute  to 
the  Sultan ;  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Christians 
in  Palestine,  the  seaport  of  Tyre  was  almost  the  only 
place  of  importance  which  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
their  fortunes.  But  to  that  city  all  the  Christian  gar- 
risons which  capitulated  had  been  permitted  to  retire : 
the  whole  remaining  strength  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  of 
Palestine  was  contained  within  its  walla ;  and  when  the 
Turkish  army  a  second  time  appeared  before  the  plare. 
it  was  again  so  bravely  defended  under  the  guidance  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  that  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  a  fruitless  siege.  The 
grateful  people  resolved  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of 
their  city  upon  their  brave  leader ;  and  when  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  having  obtained  bis  liberation,  attempted  to 
enter  the  place,  they  refused  to  admit  him  within  the 
walls,  or  to  acknowledge  further  allegiance  to  the  maa, 
on  whose  incapacity  and  cowardice  they  laid  the  rain 
of  the  Christian  cause.  Lusignan  indeed  had  only 
obtained  his  release  by  a  solemn  renunciation  of  his 
crown  to  Saladin  ;  and  the  Sultan,  satisfied  with  this 
vain  confirmation  to  the  title  of  conquest,  had  returned 
to  enjoy  his  glory  at  Damascus :  when  he  was  roused 
from  a  brief  season  of  repose  by  the  alarming  report 
that  the  nations  of  Europe,  burning  with  ardour  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  the  Christian  defeat,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  were  again  about  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  upon  the  shores  of  Palestine.* 

The  news  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  had  filled  all  KA*.  ( 
Western  Christendom  with  horror  and  grief.    By  the  thwwd 
superstitious  piety  of  the  Age,  the  apathetic  indifference  m  t""r* 
which  had  permitted  the  hallowed  scenes  of  Human 
Redemption  again  to  be  profaned  with  the  triumph  of 
the  enemies  of  God,  was  deeply  felt  as  an  offence,  which 
merited  and  would  provoke  the  wrathful  judgments  of 
Heaven.    But  after  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence,  Ta<  ran 
the  general  consternation  and  despair  were  at  once  sue-  Cars** 
ceeded  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  equally  congenial  to 
the  fanatical  and  martial  slate  of  society.  All  the  princi- 
pal Sovereigns  of  Europe, t— except  those  of  Spain,  who 

•  Bernardut,  e.  167— 177.  Coirwshal,  p.  811, 812.  Hul.  Hie- 
rani.  (»  Unlit  Dei,  ftc.)  p.  1150—1169. 

Z  \  Entry  II.  of  England  sad  PhilippftAaguftt  of  France  rset 
and  received  lbs  Crass  together  near  Giaori ;  Ant!  the  Knghyh  Kjng 
appears  to  hart  been  earnest  in  his  iateatioa  of  undertaking  the 
Unmade,  until  ptrrenlrd  by  the  m-cimd  rebellion  of  !>>■  Soni.  At  a 
Great  CL-iiifccil  which  he  a»*ernhled  at  CiiJin^lon,  in  Northampton- 
shire, it  wis  agreed  that  a  tenth  of  all  retita  and  movable*  should 
he  levied  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  He.ilm  for  the  service  of 
the.  expedition  ;  and  by  thii  means  the  Kin*  obtained  bv  nitj 


mil  by  ttm  menu  the  King  oltmac«1  seventy 
ram  hi*  ChriMian  subject.  [  whtU  he  oxtnrted  tho 
r  thu«  dan,  of  aiiiy  thouaaad  more  from  th« 
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History,  found  sufficient  exercise  for  their  teal  against  the  Mu- 
snlman  power  in  that  Peninsula — immediately  vowed  to 
lead  their  National  forces  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  : 
but  even  their  earnest  .preparations  were  too  tardy  for 
the  popular  impatience;  and  myriads  of  their  subjects, 
thronging  from  every  Country  to  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  took  shippiug  at  their  private  charge 
«nd  hastened  to  the  shores  of  Palestine.  The  chief 
means  of  transport  were,  as  usual,  supplied  by  the 
Maritime  Republics  of  Italy ;  but  numerous  bands  of 
pilgrims,  embarking  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the 
North  Seas,  and  the  British  Channel,  from  thence 
accomplished  the  whole  maritime  passage  to  the  Asiatic 
coast.* 

By  the  arrival  at  Tyre,  in  quick  succession,  of  all 
iu  first  me-  these  Crusaders,  led  by  many  Noblemen  and  Prelates 
ECtssi  °^  distinction,  the  imbecile  King  of  Jerusalem  soon 
(bund  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  and 
when  he  was  encouraged  or  impelled  by  the  renovated 
strength  and  ardent  zeal  of  his  followers  to  advance 
from  Tyre  and  lay  siege  to  Acre,  the  numbers  of  the 
Christian  host  before  the  walls  of  that  important  city 
rapidly  swelled  to  one  hundred  thousaud  men.  The 
dnnger  of  a  fortress  which,  by  its  position  between  the 
sea  and  the  great  central  valley  of  Palestine,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  maritime  key  of  the  whole  Country, 
roused  Saladin  from  his  inaction  ;  and  while  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications  and  the  valour  of  a  numerous 
Musulman  garrison,  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cru- 
saders, the  Sultan  himself,  arriving  in  the  adjacent 
plain  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host,  enveloped  their 
beleaguer  and  harassed  them  with  perpetual  though 
desultory  assaults.  The  Christians,  in  their  turn,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  standing  on  the  defensive; 
their  camp  was  diligently  fortified ;  and  such  was  the 
strength  and  completeness  of  the  works  with  which 
they  surrounded  it,  that  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of 
the  East,  the  Musulmans  declared  not  even  a  bird  could 
penetrate  the  lines.  By  sea  the  contest  was  maintained 
with  equal  obstinacy;  for  the  naval  forces  of  the  com- 
batants were  so  nicely  balanced,  that,  by  each  successive 
reinforcement,  either  party  was  enabled  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Acre,  or  to  refresh  the  wants  of  the  besiegers. 
The  latter  indeed  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  famine, 
disease,  and  the  incessant  vicissitudes  of  combat,  that 
above  three  hundred  thousand  Crusaders  are  computed 
to  have  perished  before  the  walls  and  in  the  plain  of 
Acre ;  and  the  losses  of  the  Musulmans  from  the  same 
causes  were  probably  inferior  only  in  degree.  But,  on 
both  sides,  this  frightful  consumption  of  human  life 
was  continually  fed  by  new  arrivals;  and  during  nearly 
two  years  the  strength  of  Christendom  and  Islam  was 
concentrated  and  exhausted  in  an  indecisive  conflict 
before  the  single  city  of  Acre. f 
Much  of  Meanwhile,  the  great  Monarchs  of  the  West  were 
Uw  Kmpt-  gathering  their  national  powers  for  the  Third  Crusade. 
ul^r^*  Foremost  in  preparation,  as  in  dignity  among  them, 
to  the  East.  

aeaaiona.  Gerr  use,  p.  1629.  IIov«kn,  p.  644.  This  tax  of  one- 
tenth,  under  the  name  of  the  Saladioe  tithe,  was  imposed  by 
general  content  throughout  Europe ;  and  though  originally  pro- 
posed to  last  only  for  one  year,  was  perpetuated,  by  the  cupidity  of 
tha  Papal  See,  into  a  claim  upon  the  tenth  of  all  Ecclesiastical 
benefice*.  ■ 

*  Beinardus  Thesaur.  c.  177,  178.  Benedicts  Abbas  Petrober- 
(rensis.  p.  495,  496.  Hoteoen,  p.  636—640.  Hi*.  tftsresoLp.  1170. 

t  Bernardus  Thesaur.  c.  179.  Hi*.  Hier—I.  p.  1170—1172. 
Bohadin,  {in  tnii  Salad**.)  p.  ISO.   Vinesaof,  mo,  w/ra,  p,  427, 


was  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  whom  age 
had  no  power  either  to  quench  the  thirst  of  glory  or  to 
chill  the  lire  of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  the  Chival- 
rous devotion  of  Frederic  was  regulated  by  those  pru- 
dential qualities  of  a  great  commander,  which  had  been 
matured  in  forty  years  of  warfare  ;  and  while  he  boldly 
resolved  to  take  the  same  route  through  the  East  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  found  so  dis- 
astrous to  former  hosts  of  Crusaders,  his  provident  and 
skilful  arrangements  showed  bow  attentively  he  had 
studied  the  tremendous  lessons  of  their  failure.  No  in- 
dividual was  permitted  to  join  in  the  sacred  enterprise 
who  was  unable  to  furnish  the  means  of  his  own  sup- 
port for  a  whole  year ;  and  the  march  from  the  confines 
of  Germany  to  (he  shores  of  the  Hellespont  was  con- 
ducted with  the  strictest  regularity  and  discipline.  The 
numbers  and  composition  of  the  host  were  worthy  of  the 
Imperial  name  and  power.  Besides  his  own  son,  the 
Duke  of  Swabia,  Frederic  was  attended  by  the  Dukes 
of  Austria  and  Moravia,  by  above  sixty  other  Princes 
and  great  Lords  of  the  Empire,  and  by  fifteen  thousand 
Knights,  the  flower  of  the  Teutonic  Chivalry.  Their 
mounted  attendants  swelled  the  total  array  of  cavalry  to 
sixty  thousand  ;  and  the  infantry,  exclusive  of  unarmed 
pilgrims,  numbered  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Throughout  their  passage  over  the  Greek  dominions, 
the  German  host  encountered  a  repetition  of  precisely 
the  same  course  of  treacherous  hostility,  under  the  hol- 
low semblance  of  amity,  which  the  Byzantine  Court  and 
people  had  pursued  in  the  previous  Crusades  :  but  the 
vengeance  of  his  troops  was  generally  restrained  by  the 
rtjaguaiiimous  or  prudent  forbearance  of  Frederic  ;  and 
though  he  resented  the  perfidy  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
of  the  East,  Isaac  Angelus,  by  refusing  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople as  a  guest,  he  peaceably  transported  his  for- 
midable host  across  the  Hellespont.  The  subsequent 
passage  through  Asia  Minor  was  a  yet  severer  trial  of 
Frederic's  patience  and  ability :  but  his  genius  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  of  climate  and  warfare ;  and 
the  march  of  the  Imperial  army  was  effected  with 
for  superior  order,  success,  and  reputation,  to  that  of 
any  preceding  host  of  Crusaders.  The  sufferings  of  s 
route  through  burning  and  waterless  deserts  admitted 
indeed  of  little  mitigation ;  and  thousands  of  the  Ger- 
mans sank  under  fatigue,  agonizing  thirst,  and  the  per- 
petual assaults  of  the  Turcoman  hordes,  which  hung 
upon  their  flanks  and  rear.  But  the  firmness  of  the 
Teutonic  array  repulsed  every  attack,  and  prevented  any 
general  disaster;  and  Frederic  not  only  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  stormed  his  Capital  and  cum-  n[j  tr;ura. 
pel  led  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Having  thus  overborne  all  phant  ca- 
opposition,  the  aged  hero  pursued  his  way  in  unmolested  reer, 
and  triumphant  ardour ;  until  he  lost  his  life  in  the  little 
Cilician  stream  of  the  Calycadnus,  either  by  s  fall  from 
his  horse,  or  by  imprudently  bathing  in  the  icy  waters  of***  *•***• 
that  mountain  torrent.  The  consequences  of  this  event 
proved  how  largely  his  followers  had  been  indebted  for 
their  success  to  the  greatness  of  his  personal  qualities. 
The  Infidels,  recovering  from  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
name  and  actions,  immediately  renewed  their  hostilities 
on  the  report  of  his  death  ;  and  thenceforth  the  German 
army  was  incessantly  harassed  by  attacks,  and  nearly 
disorganised  by  famine,  sickness,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.  Thus,  although  Frederic's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Swabia,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  was  neither 
deficient  in  courage  nor  ability,  so  dreadful  were  the 
losses  of  the  Crussders  that,  before  they  reached  the 
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lfincft,  their  number*  were  reduced  to  on*> 
Thtir  imj  wma  still,  hem- 
ever,  sufficiently  formidable,  on  their  antral  at  Antiocb, 
todcliver  that  Principality  from  the  oppression  of  Saladin, 
whose  tmaps  retired  Bt  their  approach  ;  and  from  thence 
the  gallant  Duke  of  Swebis,  with  unbroken  spirit,  led 
the  remains  of  the  German  army  to  reinforce  tbe  On- 
before  Acre :  but  it  was  only  to  perish  himself  of 
thousands  of  his  devoted  and  way- 
walla  of  that  city.- 
The  arrival  of  the  German  Chivalry  before  Acre  was 
followed  by  the  memorable  institution  of  a  martial 
Order  of  Religious  Knighthood,  which,  emulating  the 
design  of  the  fraternities  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Temple, 
and  surviving  the  original  object  of  its  creation  for  the 
defence  of  Palestine,  was  fated  to  perform  no  inconsi- 
derable part  in  the  subsequent  History  of  Northern 
Above  half  a  Century  before  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
a  German  Crusader  and  bis  lady  had  founded 
hospitals  in  that  Capital  for  poor  pilgrim*  of  both  sexes 
of  their  nation  ;  and  when  subsequent  endowments  had 
enriched  these  houses,  the  male  brethren  were  moved 
by  the  example  of  the  two  great  Orders  to  devote 
themselves  to  military  as  well  as  charitable  services. 
But  their  efforts  had  obtained  little  distinction ;  and 
their  fraternity  was  dissolved  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  Jerusalem.    Its  purposes  were  now 
recalled  to  the  National  attention  by  the  private  charity 
of  some  individuals  among  the  German  army,  who 
supplied  the  want  of  regular  hospitals  by  opening  their 
tents  before  Acre  for  the  reception  of  their  sick  and 
i ;  and  a  number  of  Knights  joining 
it,  tbe  Doke  of  Swabia  seised 
the  occasion  to  incorporate  them  for  the  National 
into  a  regular  Order  of  Religious  Chivalry,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple.  A 
Papal  Authority  approved  the  dcsijjn.  invested  the  new 
Order  with  the  same  privilege*  as  its  elder  co-frtUerni- 
tics,  and  ordained  the   Rule  of  SL  Auguatin  for  its 
government.    A  white  mantle  with  a  black  cross  was 
appointed  for  tbe  garb  of  the  brotherhood,  who  were 
divided  into  three  classes  of  noble  cavaliers,  priests, 
all  exclusively  of  German  race ;  and 
ler  the  title  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  of 
Bt.  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  the  Order  worthily  aspired  to 
nn  equality  in  duties  and  honour  with  the  two  great 
martial  fraternities  of  Palestine.! 

While  the  German  army  was  still  threading  its  toil- 
lions  and  .     .         ,     ,     i  , 

voyage,  of  some  march  through  the  deserts  and  mouuiain  passes 

Philippe-    of  Asia  Minor,  the  Sovereigns  of  France  and  England 
Augusta  of  hod  availed  themselves  of  the  maritime  position  and 
Ij""^"11  resources  of  their  States  to  escape  the  same  dangers  and 
orEoglani  f»<>jpues  by  a  naval  passage  to  the  Syrian  shores.  Both 
Philippe-Auguste  and  Richard  Coeux  de  Lion  were 
in  the  full  pride  of  youthful  ambition,  impatient  for 
Chivalric  distinction,  and  actuated  far  more  by  the  thirst 
of  glory  than  by  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Age.  In- 
terchanging vows  of  eternal  friendship,  which  were 
as  passionately  broken  in  the  first  moment  of  jealous 
excitement,  they  bad  agreed  to  combine  their  forces  for 
the  sacred  expedition  ;  and  on  the  plain  of  Vezelay  in 
France,  they  reviewed  a  gallant  and  well-equipped 


host,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  thn 
men  of  both  Nations  and  of  all  arms.  Conducting 
their  march  in  concert  as  far  as  Lyons,  tbe  two 
Monarch*  separated  at  that  city,  after  naming  the  port 
of  Messina  in  Sicily  as  the  place  of  reunion  tor  their 
combined  armaments :  Philippe  leading  tbe  French 
forces  to  embark  at  Genoa;  and  Richard  proceeding  to 
Marseilles  with  his  army,  there  to  expect  the  arrival  of 
his  fleet*  from  England.  But  his  impatience  would 
no  delay;  and  finding  that  his  own  navy  had 
■ached  Dial  port,  he  immediately  hired  a  few 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  suite,  sailed  for  the 
Italian  coast,  and  after  rashly  exposing  himself  to  several 
dangerous  adventures,'!'  crossed  into  Sicily.  Meanwhile 
the  Knglish  fleet,  after  touching  at  Lisbon  on  its  way 
and  successfully  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Santsrem 
against  a  Musulman  army,  reached  the  Mediterranean 
in  safety,  received  the  land  forces  on  board  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  entered  the  port  of  Messina  some  days  before 
the  arrival  either  of  Philippe  or  Richard  himself! 

In  Sicily  both  Monarch*  wintered  with  their  forces; 
tiid  here  several  circumstances  arose  to  foment  into  hatred 
those  feelings  of  ambitious  rivalry  which  naturally 
f-praiig  from  their  conflicting  pride  and  pretensions. 
Against  Tancred,  the  reigning  King  of  Sicily ,§  Kicliard 
had  wTcrsl  causes  of  resentment,  for  the  detention  in 
prison  of  his  sister  Joan,  relict  of  William  II.,  the  late 
Sovereign  of  tbe  Island,  and  a  refusal  either  to  restore 
her  dower,  or  to  pay  legacies  which  her  husband  had 
bequeathed  to  the  English  Crown.  To  enforce  redress 
for  these  injuries,  Richard  bad  recourse  to  very  violent 
proceedings:  seised  a  castle,  on  his  sister's  release,  tor 
her  residence,  took  military  possession  of  other  posts, 
and  allowed  his  troops  to  commit  many  excesses. 
While  the  French  King  was  interposing  as  a  mediator, 
the  citizens  of  Messina  were  provoked  to  attack  the 
English,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  the 
latter  prevailed,  Richard  allowed  them  to  sack  the  city, 
and  planted  his  banners  on  its  walls.  Philippe  was 
justly  offended  at  an  outrage,  which  in  e fleet,  as  he 
resided  in  Messina,  left  him  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of 
an  ally  who  was  also  his  Vassal ;  and  Richard  was  at 
last  induced  to  appease  him  by  withdrawing  his  troops. 
The  submission  of  Tancred  to  all  the  demands  of  lbs 
English  Monarch  restored  the  general  peace;  and 
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code  of  regulation*  f"i  the  guvernuieat  of  iui  fleet,  ejhich,  a*  illus- 
trative ef  the  rude  principle*  of  marine  jurisprudence  adopted  in  that 
Age,  would  be  worthy  of  a  place  ia  our  naral  history.  A  murderer 
was  to  be  tied  to  the  corpse  of  hn  victim  and  east  with  it  Into  Uw 
rea{  or  si  the  erinw  were  committed  en  share,  to  be  buried  ia  the 
same  grave  with  the  dead  body.  A  simple  blow  was  to  be  punished 
by  the  immersion  ef  tbe  offender  thrice  ia  the  sea ;  but  if  blood  wen 
drawn,  by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand;  anustTe  Un^ua^c  by  a  fine. 
A  thief  was  to  hare  hie  brad  shaved,  tarred  sod  fwihrred  ;  ud  ia 
that  state  to  be  set  on  shore  at  uV  first  opportunity.  Hcrredtn, 
p.  666. 

t  Oa  one  occasion,  when  travelling  ia  Souther*  Italy  with  a 
single  attendant,  he  entered  a  cottage  to  seise  a  falcon  which  ha 
beard  was  rtetairred  there  :  for  >t  seems  that  no  "  base  churl"  might 
without  uffrnno  possess  a  bird  trained  for  the  exclusive  sport  of  the 
Cfiivatric  Order.  The  penuats  presumed  to  resat  his  violence  ; 
sod  In  the  broil,  as  he  struck  one  of  them,  who  had  drawn  a  dn^er 
upon  him,  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  the  weapon  brake  ;  and  he 
nn  compelled  lo  defend  himself  with  stones  until  he 
retreat  to  a  nrifdihourin*  Monastery.  Hot 
p.  664  -673.    Oatfridi  a 


Hoveden 

J?i>]rr»  Angfarum  WcAerwY,  !ff.  in  Thrum. 
Smptxm  Hitt.  Mo g (torn.  Tot.  ii.)  p.347- 
\  Vide  p.  644  of  this 
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of  Cjrpros 
If  Richard. 


Richard  generously  sent  Philippe  twenty  thousand 
'  ounces  of  gold,  as  the  moiety  of  the  turn  which  he  com- 
pelled the  Sicilian  Prince  to  pay  in  satisfaction  of  hit 
claims.  He  also  loaded  both  English  and  French 
Knights  with  present* ;  and  on  Christtnaa  day  feasted 
the  whole  Chiralry  of  the  two  Nations,  and  dismissed 
•very  individual  with  some  largess  apportioned  to  his 
rank.  His  prodigal  dissipation  by  such  means  of  tfan 
treasures  which  had  been  wrung  from  his  subjects  before 
his  departure  on  the  Crusade,  exalted  his  popularity  in 
both  armies  far  above  that  of  hia  more  provident  or  less 
wealthy  rival  ;  and  formed  an  additional  source  of 
jealousy  to  Philippe.  A  new  ground  of  quarrel  between 
the  two  Monarch*  was  soon  created  by  the  intelligence 
that  Richard,  disregarding  his  engagement  to  marry 
Alice  or  Adelais,*  sister  of  Philippe,  was  about  to  es- 
pouse the  Princess  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sancho, 
King  of  Navarre,  who,  in  effect,  soon  after  arrived  in 
Sicily,  escorted  by  the  Queen-mother,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land. After  much  dispute,  Philippe  at  last  consented 
to  release  Richard  from  his  contract  upon  his  promise 
to  pay  ten  thousand  marks,  and  to  restore  Alice  with 
the  castles  which  bad  been  assigned  as  her  dower.f 

Their  feuds  being  thus  terminated  by  a  hollow  recon- 
ciliation. Philippe,  on  the  return  of  Spring,  was  the  first 
to  depart  with  his  forces  from  the  Sicilian  shorts,  and 
arrived  without  accident  at  the  Christian  camp  before 
Acre  :  but  Richard  was  less  fortunate  or  prudeut.  Off 
the  coast  of  Crete,  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  s  storm ; 
and  at  Rhodes  bis  fiery  temper  was  roused  by  intelli- 
gence that  two  of  his  vessels,  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  were  plundered  and  the  crews 
detained  in  captivity.  To  revenge  this  injury  be  sailed 
for  Cyprus ;  and  having  in  vain  demanded  reparation 
of  Isaac,  a  Prince  of  Comneuian  race,  who  hail  revolted 
against  the  Byzantine  throne  and  seized  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island,  the  English  Monarch  disembarked 
his  troops,  look  Lynieaol,  the  tyraut *s  Capital,  by  storm, 
and  being  assisted  by  the  defection  of  the  Islanders, 
compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  English 
Prince  made  an  ungenerous  use  of  his  victory :  for  he 
threw  the  fullen  usurper  into  chains,  which,  with  a 
mockery  of  respect,  were  forged  of  silver ;  grievously 
taxed  the  Cypriots,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  their  de- 
liverer ;  and  asserted  the  title  of  conquest  to  toe  lord- 
ship of  their  Island.  After  celebrating  at  Lymesol  his 
nuptials  with  Berengaria,  which  had  been  deferred  ia 
Sicily  on  account  of  the  season  of  Lent,  Richard  finally 
sailed  for  Acre.  The  numbers  of  his  land  forces  have 
not  been  recorded ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  whole 
armament  may  be  estimated  by  the  enumeration  of  his 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  fifty  galleys  of  war,  thirteen 
large  store-vessels,  and  above  one  hundred  other  trans- 
ports filled  with  horses  and  men.  On  the  short  voyage 
from  Cyprus  to  the  Sxrian  shore,  the  Euglish  navy 
iuteroepted  su  enormous  troop-ship  of  Saladin,  liaving 
on  board,  according  to  the  Latin  Chroniclers,  for  the 
reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  the  incredible 
number  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  well  supplied  with 
stores  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  great  bulk  and  lofty  sides 
of  this  vessel  long  defied  the  attacks  of  the  light  galleys 
of  the  Christians :  but  she  was  at  length  carried  by 
boarding;  ber  hull  being  either  scuttled,  during  the 
conflict,  by  the  desperation  of  her  own  crew,  or  pierced 
by  the  beaks  of  the  English  galleys,  she  sank  with  all 
•  Vale  p.  6i4_*8tof  this  volume.- 
t  Horwloi,  p.  67  J— 688.    Vincsaof,  p.  309— 3 16. 


ber  stores ;  and  every  soul  of  the  Infidels,  except  thirty- 
five,  wss  either  massacred  or  drowned.* 

A  few  days  afterwards  Richard  disembarked  his  army 
before  Acre  ;  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp  with  enthusiastic  rejoicings.  Notwithstanding 
the  previous  junction  of  the  King  of  France  and  hia 
forces,  the  operations  of  the  long  protracted  siege  had 
continued  to  languish  I  but  the  English  Monarch  bad 
no  sooner  landed  his  battering  engiues  than,  despite  of 
an  illness  under  which  be  was  labouring,  he  caused  the 
attack  to  be  pressed  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  and  as  well 
by  his  personal  example  as  by  prodigal  rewards,  ani- 
mated the  whole  Crusading  host  with  a  new  spirit. 
Every  effort  of  Saladin  to  rout  the  besiegers  or  relieve 
the  place  wus  repulsed  ;  and  at  length,  after  an  heroic 
resistance,  finding  their  defences  shattered  on  every  side 
and  their  numbers  daily  diminished,  the  exhausted  and 
despairing  garrison  obtained  the  reluctant  permission  of 
the  Sultan  to  capita  lute  Upon  condition  that  Saladin 
should  restore  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had 
taken  in  Jerusalem,  release  fifteen  hundred  chosen 
Christian  captives,  deliver  up  Acre,  and  ransom  the 
garrison  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  the  Mouarchs  of  France  and  Eugtund 
agreed  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  die  Musulmans  in  the 
place.  Upon  these  terms  the  city  was  surrendered  ; 
and  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  again  planted  on  its 
ruined  walls.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants,  with  the 
exception  of  some  thousand  hostages,  were  permitted  to 
depart  unmolested  ;  and  the  Sultan  immediately  broke 
up  his  camp  and  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
captured  fortress.  His  subsequent  failure,  from  re- 
luctance or  more  probably  from  inability,  to  pay  the  ran- 
som of  the  prisoners  within  the  stipulated  period,  was 
the  signal  for  a  tragedy  horribly  characteristic  of  the 
barbarous  and  fanatical  spirit  of  Crusading  warfare* 
The  Musulman  hostages,  to  the  number  of  above  five 
thousand,  being  led  out  from  the  city  to  the  French  and 
English  camps,  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood ;  and 
Richard  himself,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  boasted  of  the 
massacre  as  an  acceptable  service  to  Heuven.  The 
Sultan  was  not  slow  to  revenge  this  cruelty  in  the  blood 
of  his  Christian  captives ;  and  on  both  sides  repeated 
butcheries  continued  to  darken  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
Comhalants.t 

•  Honden,  p.  688—692.  Vrneaauf,  p.  316— 929.  Bohadin,  p. 
166.  But  the  Musaiman  Historian  rates  the  troops  on  board  tins 
great  store-ship  at  ualy  til  hundred  and  tifty,  l till  iisitifsiing  in  the 
Teasel  a  bulk  very  unusual  for  the  times. 

[  Hoveden,  p.  692— 698.  Vinesauf,  p.  329— 3V>.  Bohadin, 
p.  180 — 1 88.  Hoveden,  indeed,  declares  thai  the  massacre  of  the 
Christian  captives  by  Baladin  preceded  that  of  the  Turkish  hostage* 
by  Richard :  but  Bohadin  says  otherwise  ;  and  it  w  not  probalila 
that  ike  Sultan  would  thus  Dave  provoked  the  destruction  of  his 
people,  whom  hu  hail  wished  to  save.  The  expressions  in  Richard's 
letter,  as  given  in  Hovrden,  (p  698)  are,  Ste,  ml  mWml,  ftrimmt 
rrpirtm  ;  and  no  Writer  in  that  fanatical  Age  seems  lo  have  ima- 
gined that  crrn  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  Iu£dela  could  ba 
otherwise  I hon  meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The  old  Ro- 
mance of  Richard  C<rur  dt  Iaoh  goes  yet  a  step  further :  for  it  ex- 
aggerates the  glorious  deed  into  the  murder  of  60.000  Infidels  ;  and 
the  Author,  imagining  that  the  subject  deserved  to  be  associated 
with  pleasurable  emotions,  thus  prefaces  the  tale  of  the  butchery  with 
a  poetical  descant  on  the  charms  of  the  vernal  season. 
'•  Merry  ax,  ia  tune  of  May 

When  fowlis  sing  in  her  lay 

Floweret  on  apple  trees  and  perry 

Small  tow  lea  slug  merry 

Ladies  ttrcw  her  bowers 

With  red  roses  and  tally  flowers,"  &c. 
Silts.  S per i  men  a  of  MetncoJ  fiomaacrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 
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HISTORY. 


The  capture  of  Acre  was  hailed  by  the  Christians  as 
a  'glad  omen  of  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepuldtre. 
But  these  sanguine  anticipations  were  shortly  chilled  by 
the  retirement  of  the  King  of  Prance  from  the  Crusade. 
The  causes  of  this  secession,  fur  which  severe  tiluess 
afforded  some   plea,  have  been  sought  in  feelings  of 
jealousy  at  the  superior'  glory  won  during  the  siege  of 
Acre  by  the  liberality  and  prowess  of  his  Royal  Asso- 
oTi'hVlii) "L  cu|te.    The  eminent  political  abilities  of  Philippe-Au- 
guste,  indeed,  though  they  placed  him  in  sober  estimation 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  his  irrational  and 
fiery  rival,  were  of  little  weight  in  the  fields  of  Palestine ; 
the  martial  qualities  by  which  be  was  himself  distin- 
guished, would  sustain  no  comparison  with  the  trans- 
cendent personal  heroism  of  the  "  Lion-hearted"  Plan- 
tagenet ;  and  he  who,  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  figures 
as  the  ablest  Monarch  and  most  renowned  Conqueror 
of  his  Age,  is  discerned  only  through  the  wild  Romance 
of  the  Crusades  as  the  envious  or  recreant  deserter 
from  a  Holy  War.    But  the  withdrawal  of  Philippe  was 
produced  less  by  any  inconsistency  in  his  own  character, 
than  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Richard.  The 
reckless  spirit  with  which  the  English  King  had  already 
wasted  so  much  of  the  season  for  action  in  Sicily  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  pretensions 
that  would  brook  no  control,  alike  foreboded  any  but 
a  happy  issue  to  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  so 
puissant  a  member ;  and  unless  the  King  of  France 
bad  been  prepared  to  submit  unconditionally  to  his 
capricious  and  haughty  dictation,  their  separation  might 
alone  avert  an  open  rupture,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the 
Crusade.    The  real  disgrace  of  Philippe  was  his  sub- 
sequent perfidy  in  attacking  the  dominions  of  his  absent 
rival,  contrary  to  the   solemn   oath  which  Richard 
exacted  from  him  on  his  departure :  but  the  interests 
of  the  Crusade  itself  were  promoted  by  his  abandoning 
to  his  rival  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme 
command ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
cause,  he  left  with  Richard  ten  thousand  of  his  Itcst 
troops  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 
lib  of     After  the  retirement  of  the  French  King,  Richard 
I  in  prepared  to  resume  the  design  of  the  War.t  and  still 
found  himself  able  to  muster  nearly  thirty  thousand 
English,  French,  and   German    warriors  under  the 
standard  of  the  Cross.    He  conducted  the  advance  of 
this  combined  force  from  Acre  iu  a  Southerly  direction 
upon  Jaffa  along  the  sea-shore  ;  and  in  the  order  of  his 
march  no  inconsiderable  share  of  military  skill  and  dis- 
cipline is  observable.    Nearest  to  the  coast,  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  English  fleet,  which  attended  the 
expedition  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  stores,  were 
the  camp  train  and  followers ;  while  the  army  itself, 
covering  these  accessories,  moved  in  five  divisions  :  the 
Templars  in  the  van,  the  Hospitallers  cloi ing  up  the 
rear  ;  and  the  archers  and  other  light  armed  foot  on  the 
left  or  outward  flank  to  check  with  their  missiles  the 
desultory  but  galling  onsets  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 
By  day,  clouds  of  these  horsemen  hovered  around  the 

*  Hoeeden,  p.  697.  Vinesauf,  p.  344.  That  Richard,  howvTtr, 
was  greatly  incensed  at  hu  rival's  desertion  i*  trident  from  the 
intern  oerato  expressions  of  bis  letter,  already  quoted  in  p.  625  of 
tbia  Volume. 

f  He  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  his  army  to  quit  the  Been- 
tkxu  pleasures  of  Acts  :  a  city  so  abounding,  according  to  Viuesauf, 
•rno  ptnp4lmo  el  ptvnthj  fJekerrvmU.  that  by  deep 
couuttnanns  of  the  jrraYot  warriors  in  the  host  ha< 
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front,  flank,  and  rear  of  the  Christians,  and  harassed 
their  march  with  incessant  assaults :  by  night,  Saladin 
encamped  in  their  vicinity,  and  broke  the  repose  of  the 
wearied  soldiery  with  frequent  alarms.    But  the  firm 
array,  the  unshaken  valour,  and  the  patient*  determina- 
tion of  the  Europeans,  exhausted  all  the  artifices  of 
Asiatic  warfare.    The  daily  march  was  accomplished  in 
compact  array,  and  with  a  slow  but  resolute  advance ; 
at  sunset  the  army  regularly  halted  ;  and  thrice  during 
the  night  the  loud  voices  of  the  heralds,  breaking  the 
deep  silence  of  the  camp  with  solemn  injunction  to 
remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  roused  the  slumbering 
sentinels  of  the  religious  host    to  watchfulness  and 
prayer.    At  length  Saladin,  re  in  lotted  by  new  swarms 
of  the  Moslems  from  all  parts  of  his  Empire,  and  find- 
ing every  desultory  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Christians  unavailing,  resolved  upon  one  mighty  effort 
to  accomplish  their  total  destruction.    On  the  mominc 
of  the  sixteenlht  day  after  the  advance  of  the 
from  Acre,  the  brazen  kettle-drum  of  the 
the  attack ;  and  the  whole  Infidel  host  was  suddenly 
precipitated,  in   one  tremendous  charge,   upon  the 
Christian  array.    So  rapid  and  furious  was  the  onset, 
so  vastly  superior  were  the  numbers  of  the  assailants, 
and  so  overwhelming  the  force  and  weight  of  the  shock,  . 
that  the  small  squadronsof  the  Crusaders,  enclosed  within 
their  own  infantry,  were  for  a  time  crushed  together 
from  all  sides  by  the  pressure.    Galled  by  the  Turkish 
arrows,  the  Chivalry  impatiently  demanded  permission 
to  extricate  themselves   by  a  charge:  but  the  fiery 
Plsntagenet,  now  alone  calm,  cool,  and  collected,  and 
foreseeing  a  decisive  victory,  restrained  the  impetuosity 
of  his  Knights,  until  he  observed  that  the  quivers  of  the 
Infidels  were  emptied  and  their  strength  exhausted. 
Then,  causing  the  infantry  to  open  out,  he  led  and  let 
loose  the  Christian  Chivalry  in  all  directions  upon  the 
wavering  enemy.    The  whole  Turkish  host,  unable  to  Vsdarrsnr 
resist  the  vigour  and   strength   of  these   steel-clad  Salafa 
squadrons,  broke  and  fled  to  the  adjacent  hills.  So  sue-  »" 
cessful  nnd  sanguinary  were  the  charge  and  pursuit, 
that  above  twenty  Emirs  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  were  slain  on  the  field  ; 
and  the  result  justified  the  boast  of  Richard  that,  in 
forty  campaigns,  the  veteran  Sultan Jrtd  never  sustained 
so  severe  a  defeat.} 

After  this  signal  victory  the  Crusaders,  without  fur- 
ther molestation  by  the  Infidels,  pursued  their  triumphant 
march  to  Jaffa ;  and  Saladin  having  wisely  destroyed  the 
works  of  fortresses  which  he  was  hopeless  of  preserving, 
they  took  possession  both  of  that  city  and  Csssarea,  with 
other  dismantled  castles  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  said  that 
Richard  desired  at  once  to  have  followed  up  his  success 
by  advancing  against  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  factious  opposition  of  the  French  Barons  :  who, 
seconded  by  the  wish  of  the  army  to  repose  from  their 
fatigues,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  ~ 


•  The  heroic  fortitude  of  the  Crusader*  ii  attested  by  the 
pieiou»  evidmce  of  an  enemy  and  an  eye-witness.  Many  of  them 
who  had  received  «veral  Turkmh  arrows  at  a  time  in  their  chain- 
mail,  the  thick  doth  lining  of  which  alone  prulcctrd  them  from 
wounds,  marched  as,  white  these  thiifts  bristled  on  their  becks,  with 
a  firm  step  and  calm  demeanour.   Bohadin,  p.  189. 

f  Not  the  eleventh,  aa  tha  exact  Gibbon  (e.  lis.)  with  unuenaj  inac- 
curacy haa  stated :  for  Richard  commenced  hi*  march  from  Acre  en 
the  22d  of  August,  and  the  bait  Is  of  Aiotus  was  fought  on  Uw  7th. 
of  September.    Hovedto  and  Vioesauf,  in  /sets. 

I  Uoveden,  p.  698.  Vinvswf,  p.  346-360. 
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Hie  fortifications  of  Jaffa  and  its  dependencies.*  How- 
ever this  might  hove  been,  two  months  were  consumed 
in  restoring  these  works,  and  in  min  negotiations  with 
Saladin.t  before  the  Crusaders  again  moved  forward 
towards  Jerusalem.  They  penetrated  without  serious 
opposition  to  Ramula  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Holy  City.  But  here  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
waul  of  provisions,  and  the  consequent  and  alarming 
increase  of  sickness,  arrested  their  march;  and  Richard 
himself  admitted  the  present  hopelessness  of  success.  The 
army,  therefore,  fell  back  to  the  coast ;  and  the  Winter 
wat  spent  by  the  soldiery  in  repairing  the  walls  of  seve- 
ral of  the  conquered  fortresses,  and  by  their  leaders  in 
treacherous  intrigues  or  violent  dissensions.  At  length, 
on  the  return  of  Spring,  Richard  so  far  succeeded  in 
restoring  unanimity,  as  to  assemble  all  the  Christian 
forces  in  Palestine  under  his  standard;  and  at  their  head 
ogain  he  advanced  towards  Jerusalem.  The  general 
enthusiasm  of  the  army  was  kindled  by  the  renovated 
hope  of  success;  the  Chieftains  and  soldiery  joined  in  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  not  quit  Palestine  until 
the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  should  be  redeemed  ;  and  when 
the  army  reached  the  valley  of  Hebron  and  arrived  even 
in  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
vows  seemed  at  hand.  The  Moslems  were  filled  with 
consternation  ;  numbers  fled  from  Jerusalem ;  and  even 
Saladin  despaired  of  preserving  his  proudest  con- 
quest, x 

But.  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  Sultan  was  delivered 
from  his  apprehensions  by  the  unexpected  retreat  of  the 
Crusading  host.  The  causes  of  this  failure  are  variously 
ascribed  by  the  Christian  Chroniclers  to  the  contem- 
plated difficulties  of  a  siege,  to  the  envious  or  treason- 
able defection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  French 
followers,  and  to  the  indecision  of  Richard  himself.  But 
the  best  attested  account  is  that  which  refers  the  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise  to  the  act  of  the  King  § 
Whether  he  was  swayed  by  his  usual  impulses  of  ca 
price,  urged  to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe  by  repealed 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his  faith 
less  brother  and  rival,  or  secretly  conscious  that  the 
resources  of  the  Crusade  were  unequal  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.    But  he  suddenly 

*  During  this  cessation  of  active  hostilities,  Richard,  while  pur- 
suing the  sport  of  falconry,  with  his  u*ual  imprudence,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Christian  lines,  wan  attacked  by  a  party  of  Sara- 
coos  ;  and  only  escaped  captivity  or  death  through  Die  generous 
devotion  of  a  Provencal  Knight  namnd  Guillaume  de  Pratellci, 
who  drew  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  feigning  to  be  the 
King,  and  as  such  surrendered  himself.  Richard  proved  not  un> 
grateful :  for  his  last  can  in  Palestine  was  to  ransom  his  preserver. 
Vinetauf,  p.  372. 

I  fin  the  coarse  of  these  negotiation*,  which  were  more  than 
once  interrupted  and  resumed,  Kichard  and  Saladin  seem  to  have 
seriously  entertained  a  singular  project  for  an  accommodation  of  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  interests  by  means  of  a  marriage  between 
Haphadio,  or  Malecal-Adel,  the  brother  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
willow ed  Queen  of  Sicily,  sister  of  the  English  King,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Palestine.  With  his  Christian  bride,  the 
Musuirnan  Prince  was  to  receive  from  his  brother  the  sovereignty 
of  Jerusalem :  but  the  whole  design,  according  to  Bohadin,  though 
agreeable  to  both  Saladin  and  Richard,  was  frustrated  by  the  repug- 
nance of  both  Asiatics  and  Europeans  to  so  unnatural  an  alliance. 
Bohadin,  p.  209.  During  the  negotiations,  huwerer,  the  two 
armies  mingled  in  constant  and  amicable  intercourse;  and  frequent 
kindnesses  were  interchanged  between  their  Sovereigns.  When 
Richard  was  ill,  Saladin  tent  him  the  choicest  fruits,  and  the  yet 
greater  refreshment  of  anow  during  the  burning  heats  of  Summer, 
lioveden,  n.  693. 

t  Hovedeu,  p.  699 — 714.  Vinesauf,  p.  360 — 409.  Bohadin, 
p.  188—237.    Abulfeds,  p.  50—52. 

$  Vinesauf,  r.  409.    Bohadin,  p.  237. 
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paused  in  his  operations,  and  when  its  walls  were 
within  his  view,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  council, 
selected  from  among  the  Barons  of  Palestine  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Military  Orders,  to  decide  upon  oath 
if  it  were  preferable  to  engage  in  the  siege  of  the  Holy 
City,  or  to  make  a  diversion  against  Damascus  or 
Cairo.  To  the  general  surprise  and  disappointment, 
the  council  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  deferring 
the  enterprise  before  them  ;  and  Richard,  amidst  the 
discontent  of  the  whole  army,  commenced  a  second 
and  filial  retreat  to  the  sea-coast.  Yet,  whatever  were 
the  motives  of  necessity  or  inconstancy  which  dictated 
this  resolve,  he  poignantly  felt  the  mortification  or 
shame  of  his  failure  ;  and  when  one  of  his  followers  led 
him  to  a  height  from  whence  he  might  take  his  last  view 
of,  Jerusalem,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  shield,  exclaiining 
that  he  who  was  unable  to  rescue,  was  unworthy  to  look 
upon,  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.* 

Saladin  was  not  slow  to  reap  his  advantage  on  the  Heroism  of 
retreat  of  the  Crusaders  ;  and  finding  that  Richard  had  Richard  at 
continued  his  march  from  Jaffa  to  Acre,  he  poured  Jaffa- 
down  from  the  hills  with  his  troops  on  the  former  city, 
and  assaulted  the  place  so  unexpectedly,  that  numbers  of 
the  Christian  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  slain  in  the 
streets,  and  the  remainder  only  saved  their  lives  by 
shutting  themselves  up  in  some  of  the  towers.  They 
had  already  been  reduced  to  sue  for  a  capitulation ; 
when  Richard  arrived  off  the  port  to  their  succour.  He 
had  prepared  to  embark  for  Europe  before  ho  heard 
of  their  danger  :  but  fired  with  indignation  that  Saladin 
should  have  renewed  the  offensive  while  his  foot  was 
still  on  the  strand  of  Palestine,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
galley,  and  followed  only  by  a  few  Knights  and  archers 
in  six  other  vessels,  sailed  for  Jaffa,  leaving  his  army  to 
retrace  their  march  alter  him  along  the  coast.  When 
his  small  squadron  had  approached  the  shore,  finding 
thai  some  of  the  garrison  still  held  out,  he  plunged  into 
the  sea ;  his  attendants,  inspired  by  the  heroic  example, 
quickly  followed;  and  the  opposing  Moslems  on  the 
beach  were  so  dismayed  by  the  fury  of  the  attack,  that 
they  fled  before  this  handful  of  assailants,  and  aban- 
doned Jaffa  to  its  deliverers.  Though  Richard,  in- 
cluding the  rescued  garrison,  had  with  him  only  fifty- 
five  Knights,  of  whom  but  ten  were  mounted,  and  two 
thousand  foot  soldiers,  lie  displayed  his  contempt  for  the 
Infidels  by  encamping  without  the  gates ;  and  in  this 
situation,  "on  the  morrow  of  his  arrival,  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  recovering  from  their  surprise  and  ascertaining 
the  scantiness  of  his  force,  attacked  him  with  over- 
whelming numbers.  He  not  only  sustained  their  re- 
peated charges,  but  each  time  rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
their  squadrons  at  the  head  of  his  ten  Knights  ;  and 
every  where  carried  death  and  contusion  into  their  ranks. 
Never  had  even  lie  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour 
and  personal  strength;  whole  squadrons  of  the  quailing 
Infidels  fled  before  his  single  arm ;  and  the  Musulman  Jia  lut  ^ 
Writers  themselves  are  the  most  admiring  witnesses  and  feat  of  the 
warmest  eulogists  of  these  incredible  exploits-t    Night  Infidels. 

•  Hovcdcn.  p.  715.    Vinesauf,  uii  mpri. 

■f  This  concurrent  testimony  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
Writer  I  compels  liistory  to  ascribe  to  Richard  feats  of  personal 
heroism,  which  might  otherwise  be  dismissed  as  the  dreams  or 
Romance.  Such  was  the  admiration  which  he  extorted  from  toe 
enemies,  that  Saphadia,  during  hia  last  action  before  Jaffa,  observ- 
ing him  dismounted,  tent  htm  two  Arabian  horses,  on  one  or 
which  he  continued  the  conflict  until  nightfall.  Some  time  before, 
the  same  Turkish  Prince  had  solicited  and  obtained,  at  the  handi 
or  Uw  Christian  hero,  the  honour  or  Knighthood  for  taut  ton. 
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put  an  end  to  ibc  unequal  combat :  but  so  hopeless  wai 
Salad  in  of  prevailing  against  the  hero,  that  h«  raised  the 
niepe  of  Jaffa  without  any  further  attempt.* 

This  was  the  last  and  most  brilliant  achievement  of 
the  Lion- Hearted  Kins  on  the  shores  of  Palestine; 
and  with  it  ended  the  third  Crusade.  The  exertions  of 
Richard  brought  on  a  fever  which  increased  his  longing 
desire  to  return  to  Kurope  ;  and  the  awe  inspired  by  his 
prowess  and  victory  facilitated  his  overtures  lor  u  re- 
newal of  former  negotiations.  Saladin  himself  was 
weary  of  fruitless  hostilities,  and  languishing  under  a 
bodily  decline,  which  in  a  few  months  bowed  him  lo  the 
grave.  Richard  consented  to  dismantle  the  fortifications 
of  Ascalon,  which  as  the  key  of  Egypt  from  the  Syrian 
frontiers,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  au  object 
of  jealous  disquietude  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  the  latter  on 
his  part  agreed  to  leave  them  in  unmolested  possession 
of  Tyre,  Acre,  und  Jaffa,  with  all  the  maritime  terri- 
tory between  the  first  and  last  of  those  cities,  to  abstain 
also  from  attacking  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of  An- 
tioch  and  Count  of  Tripoli,  and  to  grant  all  Christian 
pilgrims  free  access  to  the  holy  placet  of  Jerusalem. 
Upon  these  terms  the  two  Monarch*  concluded  a  truce 
between  the  Nations  of  their  respective  faiths  for  three 
years  and  three  months;  and  Richard,  embarking  at 
Acre,  bade  a  last  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his  glory,  and 
comfueiict'd  thai  homeward  voyage,  of  which  we  are  in 
another  place  to  relate  the  calamitous  issue. t 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Third  Cruaade.  Its 
grand  object  in  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  had  not  lieen 
accomplished:  but  the  total  ruin  with  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Latin  Kingdom  were  threatened  by  the  fatal 
defeat  at  Tiberias  had  been  averted ;  the  tide  of  Musut- 
rnan  conquest  was  arrested  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  its  chain  of  fortresses  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  recovery 
or  preservation  of  this  territory,  which  for  eighty  years 
deferred  the  final  triumph  of  the  Moslems,  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  English 
King;  and  but  for  his  intemperance  and  caprice  even 
greater  advantages  might  have  been  reaped  from  his 
splendid  exploits.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  hia 
want  of  complete  success  was  not  full  as  much  produced 
by  the  political  vices  of  the  Latin  States,  as  by  the  errors 
of  his  own  conduct.  The  factions  nursed  in  Palestine 
during  the  feeble  reie;n  of  the  leper  Baldwin  IV.  had 
grown  into  uncontrollable  strength  and  violence  ;  their 
quarrels  were  embraced  by  the  Crusaders  from  Europe; 
and  even  while  the  victories  of  Suladin  threatened  to 
involve  all  parties  in  a  common  ruin,  the  dissensions  of 
the  Christians  were  more  dangerous  to  the  general 
cause  than  the  arms  of  their  infidel  enemies.  The  con- 
flicting pretensions  of  aspirants  to  the  Latin  throue  of 
Palestine  supplied  a  constant  subject  of  disunion.  By 
the  death  of  his  consort  Sybilla  and  her  children,  during 
the  siege  of  Acre,  the  worthless  Lusignan  had  lost  his 

Bat  the  mml  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  astonishing 
prowess,  is  the  enduring  terror  ia  which  hia  eery  memory  wai  he'd 
by  the  Moslems:  fur,  above  half  a  century  after  hie  fiery  spirit  had 
been  quenched  ia  the  grave,  "  hn  tremendous  name  was  employed 
by  Syrian  mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and  if  an  horse  sud- 
denly suited  from  his  way,  hi*  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  '  Dost 
thou  think  King  Richard  is  ia  the  bu<h  ?•  OnVYct  /a  que  c<  to, I  te 
n»  H.cliarl  r    Gibhon,  eh.  lix .  from  JoinTille. 

*  Vmesauf,  p.  412—421. 
p.  52. 

f  Vinesauf,  p.  421 


only  title  to  a  matrimonial  crown  ;  and  he  found  a  for- 
midable competitor  in  Conrad,  the  gallant  Prince  of 
Tyre,  who  bad  espoused  Isabella,  or  Meliornt,  sister  of 
the  late  Qtreen.  From  their  personal  enmity,  the  King 
of  England  supported  the  cause  of  Lusignan,  and  lb* 
French  Monarch  that  of  Conrad  and  bis  consort.  After 
the  departure  of  Philippe,  Richard,  to  suppress  a  civil 
war,  found  it  necessary  to  recognise  the  royal  title  of 
Conrad,  and  consoled  Lusignan  with  the  Crown  of 
Cyprus :  but  this  accommodation  was  scarcely  con- 
cluded, when  Conrad  was  murdered  ia  the  streets  of 
Tyre  by  two  of  the  II assassins,  or  followers  of  a  fanatical 
Mohammedan  Chieftain,  whose  systematic  employment 
of  the  dugsier  against  their  enemies  introduced  a  new 
term  into  the  languages  of  Europe.  By  the  partisans 
of  Conrad,  bis  murder  was  imputed  to  the  instigation 
of  Richard  ;  and  this  charge  was  made  the  plea  for 
new  dUsensinns  :  but  nil  evidence  of  the  open  and 
fearless  impetuosity  of  Plantagenet'ft  temper  is  opposed 
to  the  beliei  that,  il  he  had  sought  the  life  of  Conrad,  he 
would  have  stooped  to  so  perfidious  and  dastardly  a 
mode  of  gratifying  his  enmity.*  The  widow  of  Conrad 
accepted  the  band  of  Hcury.Count  of  Champagne,  who 
in  right  of  this  marriage  was  recognised,  both  by  the 
public  voice  and  the  assent  of  Richard,  as  King  of  Je- 
rusnlem  ;  and  his  undisputed  assumption  of  the  vision- 
ary title  at  length  removed  one  of  the  means  by  wbicb 
the  factions  of  Palestine  hod  aggravated  the  disasters  of 
the  Christian  cause.t 

But  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were  indebted  for 
their  safety  after  the  Third  Crusade  far  less  to  any  union 
among  themselves,  than  to  the  death  of  their  formidable 
enemy.  Saladinf  only  survived  his  treaty  with  Richard 
a  few  months  ;  and  on  his  decease  the  great  Empire 
which  he  had  consolidated  was  almost  immediately  dis- 
solved. In  its  division,  three  of  his  numerous  sons 
erected  distinct  thrones  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo : 
but  most  of  his  veteran  soldiery  preferred  to  range  them- 
selves under  the  standard  of  his  brother  Saphadin  ;  and 
at  their  head  that  Prince  carved  out  for  himself,  at  the 
eipense  of  his  nephews,  a  considerable  sovereignty  in 


*  Boh  ad  in,  indeed,  (p.  22b.)  asserts  that  the  murderers,  who 
were  taken  awl  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  they  were  env 

iiloyed  by  the  King  of  England  :  but  both  Ymesauf  (p.  377.)  and 
luemlen  (p  717.)  agree  in  reporting  the  declaration  of  the  Uassae- 
sina,  that  they  l>ad  killed  Conrad  in  revenge  tot  aa  injur  wbkh  ha 
liad  offered  lo  their  Chief ;  and  this  verstoa  of  the  tale  has  gresl 
internal  probability.  Richard,  in  tact,  since  hia  recanciiiati.in,  had 
oothing  to  gain  by  the  crime;  and  Conrad  himself  so  little  ssis- 
liectrd  hiru  as,  on  his  death-bed,  to  desire  his  widow  to  commit  the 
fortress  of  Tyre  lo  the  keeping  of  the  English  Frioee.  No  coocra- 
eion,  either  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  Richard,  ia  fairly  to  he 
drawn  from  the  exculpatory  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Haaesaeias, 
an  evident  firgery  subsequently  produced  at  hie  trial  below  the 
Imperial  German  Diet    Rjmer,  Fa-Jem,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

f  For  these  political  transections  in  Palestine  during  the  Third 
Cnsssde,  sec  chiefly  Vinesauf,  p.  334.  377.  392. 

J  The  really  great  qualities  of  SeJeahn  hare  sometime*  been  teo 
absolutely  landed :  tor,  as  Mr.  Mills  has  weU  observed,  (««/.«/ 
Cruiadf,  vol.  li.  p.  82.)  his  character  was  but  a  "compound  of  dig- 
nity and  baseness."  He  bad  established  hu  throne  over  the  M<~- 
lems  by  treachery  and  Woodshed ;  aad  his  flrst  suceewe*  s  gai  nst  the) 
Christiana  had  been  xtsined  by  alrociene  enmity.  Bat  his  govern- 
men!  of  his  own  people,  after  hie  poser  was  secure,  was  mdd  and 
rqurnMe  ;  aa  a  Musutman,  in  hie  latter  years,  he  waa  eminently 
pious,  just,  and  charitalde  j  aad  we  have  seen  that,  even  lowanin 
enemies,  be  was  sometimes  rateable  of  the  mo*t  mifiununuin  ana 
generous  conduct.  He  is  perhaps  the  brightest  exemplar  ia  Hisaocy 
of  an  Asiatic  hero;  and  his  virtues,  like  the  dark  traits  which  ob- 
tbero,  exhibit  the  genuine  linesmen 
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Syria.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  truce  which 
the  English  King  hud  negotiated,  the  dissensions  of  the 
Infidels  revived  in  the  Christians  the  fond  hope  of  re- 
conquering Jerusalem ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  i  lie 
Military  Orders  a  new  Crusade"  was  proclaimed  by 
Pojie  CVlestin  III.  Throughout  France  and  England, 
from  whatever  causes,  the  appeal  was  heard  with  indif- 
ference :  hut  in  Germany  the  design  was  promoted  by 
some  momentary  schemes  of  ambition  which  the  Em- 
peror— the  execrable  Henry  VI. — appears  to  have  che- 
rished of  aggrandizing  himself  in  the  East;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  influence,  the  preaching  of  the  Clergy  in 
that  Country  was  so  successful,  that  the  Cross  was  enthu- 
siastically taken  by  many  Princes  and  Prelates  of  the 
Empire,  and  by  vast  numbers  of  Nobles  and  persons  of 
inferior  rank.  Thus  composed,  three  great  armaments, 
all  from  Germany,  successively  reached  the  port  of  Acre, 
and  raised  the  most  confident  anticipations  among  the 
Latins  in  the  East  of  a  decisive  triumph  over  their 
Infidel  enemies.  Dot  the  Musulmaus  both  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  forgetting  their  civil  feuds  in  the  common 
danger  of  their  Religion  and  Empire,  rallied  around 
the  standard  of  Saphadin  ;  and  though  the  combined 
Chivalry  of  Germany  and  Palestine  gained  some  victo- 
ries in  the  field,  these  successes  were  always  either 
marred  by  their  dissensions,  or  counterbalanced  by  the 
elastic  spirit  of  Turkish  hostility,  which  started  into  new 
and  vigorous  actinu,  us  often  as  misconduct  or  exhaus- 
tion relaxed  the  efforts  of  the  Christians.  By  the  death 
of  the  Emperor,  the  German  Princes  and  Prelates  were 
recalled  through  political  interests  to  Europe ;  aud  at 
their  departure  they  lell  the  Latiu  possessions  in  Pules- 
line  only  slightly  enlarged  by  their  aid.  The  general 
superiority,  however,  which  their  arms  had  asserted  over 
the  Musulinan  power  was  useful  in  sustaining  the  dig- 
nity mid  safety  of  the  Christian  State  ;  and  though  the 
nominal Capital  of  the  Kingdom  was  still  uureeofered, 
the  Geiman  victories  had  given  security  to  the  throne 
of  Henry  of  Champagne,  whose  real  sovereignty  ex- 
tended over  great  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  To 
these  considerable  fragments  of  the  Latin  Monarchy  of 
Palestine,  Cyprus  was  soon  after  added,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  by  the  union  of  his  Queen,  thus  widowed  for 
the  third  time,  with  Almeric  of  Lusignan,  the  successor 
of  Guy  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  island;  and  on  the 
solemnization  of  this  marriage  at  Acre,  Almeric  and 
Isabella  assumed  the  joint  title  of  King  and  Queen  of 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus. f 

The  exhortations  of  Pope  Celeslin  III.  had  failed  to 
reanimate  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Chivalry  of  France  : 
but  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  their  fanaticism  when 
Innocent  III.,  three  years  afterwards,  ascended  the 
Pupal  throne.  The  convenient  precedent  of  the  S&la- 
dine  tithe  might  suggest  to  that  celebrated  Pontiff*  a 
tempting  occasion  for  again  taxing  the  Clergy  of  Europe 


•  An  tlie  exhortation  of  the  Pope  to  the  nation*  of  Europe  to 
engage  ia  this  design  was  general,  tome  Writers  have  digmlinl  the 
abortive  result  with  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Cruaade ;  and  uumbered 
the  subsequent  expedition,  which  was  directed  ogaintt  the  Uyzan- 
tine  Empire,  sa  the  Fifth  of  Nine.  But  the  more  usual,  whirh 
teems  aUo  the  more  convenient  divition,  restrict*  the  term  of  dis- 
tinct Crannies  to  Seven,  or  at  moat  Eight,  great  efforts,  which  wens 
either  produced  by  some  signal  occasion,  such  as  the  ton  of  Edrasa 
or  Jerusalem,  or  else  productive  of  some  considerable  event 
i  t  For  all  these  transactions  in  Palestine,  see  Bemardui  Theaaur. 
p.  813 — 818.  OfsSsSS  Jsswjafssss.  lib.  tv.  v.  vi.  (in  Frehcr,  Hermm 
Script,  German,  vol.  ii.)  Coat  WiU.Tyr.hb.  B.  Abuusda,  lib.  k  *c 
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under  the  pretext  of  a  new  Crusade :  but  perhaps  the 
single  motive  of  filling  the  Papal  coffers  by  this  dis- 
graceful expedient  has  been  too  confidently  attributed  to 
Innocent,  in  whom  the  ambitious  desire  of  extending 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  of  the  Holy  See 
was  at  least  as  strong  as  any  mere  cupidity  of  gold. 
Out  whatever  were  his  objects,  he  entered  on  the  design 
of  again  arming  Europe  against  the  Infidels  with  all  the 
energy  which  distinguished  his  character.    He  wrote 
himself  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Christendom,  exhorting  Projected 
them  severally,  either  to  take  the  Cross  in  person,  or  at  hy  Pop*  In- 
least  to  contribute  their  forces  and  treasures  to  the  sacred  noceDt  HI. 
enterprise ;  and  his  Legates  were  despatched  throughout 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  West  to  levy  on  all  Ecclesiastical 
bodies  the  fortieth  part  of  their  revenues,  and  to  obtain 
the  pecuniary  subscription  and  personal  services  of  the 
laity  by  the  promises  of  indigencies  and  pardon  for 
their  sins.    So  productive  were  these  efforts,  that  the 
free  offerings  of  the  Princes  and  people  exceeded  the 
total  amount  imposed  on  the  Clergy  :  but  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  Papal  design  was  a  fanatical 
priest  named   Foulques,  of  Neuilly  near  Paris,  who  Preaching' 
professed  to  atone  for  a  life  of  sin  by  dedicating  its  re-  of  Foulques 
mains  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ;  and  who,  without  the  of  Neuilly. 
rude  originality  of  the  Hermit  Peter,  or  the  learning 
and  dignified  virtues  of  St  Bernard,  yet  with  a  success 
little  interior  to  that  of  either,  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
exhortations,  and  by  his  pretended  revelations  of  the 
Divine  Will,  now  kindled  the  flame  of  Religious  enthu- 
siasm throughout  Flanders  and  France." 

When  the  fame  of  bis  preaching  and  his  miracles  had  Many 

already  prepared  the  public  mind  of  those  Countries  for  rrentn  Bt" 

.  r,  ...        ,   -       .    ,        .    -  ron*  anil 

the  sacred  enterprise,  the  martial  and  fanatical  zeal  ol  0<hrn  uke 

the  French  Nobility  was  roused  into  action  by  the  ex-  the  frost, 
ample  which  was  offered  to  them  at  a  great  tournament  a.  n. 
in  Champagne.  There  Thibaul,  the  youthful  Count  of 
that  Province,  and  his  cousin  Louis,  Earl  of  Blois,  both 
of  them  nephews,  by  a  common  relationship,  to  the 
Monarchs  of  France  and  England,  aud  the  former  bro- 
ther to  the  late  King  Henry  of  Jerusalem,  resolved  to 
exchange  Uie  martial  sports  for  the  sterner  duties  of 
Chivalry,  and  solemnly  devoted  themselves  aud  their 
fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  Cross.  Their  spirit  was 
enthusiastically  caught  by  the  assembled  Knighthood; 
their  vows  were  embraced  on  the  spot  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Lord  of  Manic,  and  a  numerous  band  of  the 
noblest  Chevaliers  of  France;  and  when  intelligence  of 
the  inspiring  design  reached  the  Court  of  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  brother-in-law  of  Thibaut,  that  Prince, 
with  a  great  body  of  Flemish  Knighls,  hastened  to  enrol 
himself  in  the  holy  cause.  Meanwhile,  iu  Italy  and 
in  Germany,  the  Papal  exhortations  aud  promises  of 
spiritual  rewards  had  not  been  without  their  desired 
effect.  In  the  former  Country,  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
Montfcrrnt,  brother  of  the  murdered  Conrad  of  Tyre, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  both  se- 
conded by  great  numbers  of  Kuightly  and  plcbeiun 
warriors,  assumed  the  Cross ;  and  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, with  his  subjects,  sealed  the  sincerity  of  their  faith 
bv  the  same  test  ? 


1200. 


Foulques  did  not  live  to  contemplate  the  full  con»equcnect  of 
bit  preaching.  He  died  before  tlie  Crusading  armament  sailed 
from  Venice.    Du  Cange  on  Villchardouiu,  No.  xxsvii. 

f  ftla  Imuctnt.  111.  (ajmd  Muralori,  Script.  Her  Mmt  vol.  in.) 
p.  506  —  526.  Hitlmte  de  la  I'rit*  de  CoaManbaepic,  par  O totlroy 
de  ViUehardouin,  Ed.  Du  fang*.  Paragraph  No.  i. 
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Hie  French  nobles  did  not  suffer  the  ardour  of  their 
follower!!  to  cool  by  inaction.  To  forward  the  enter- 
prise and  arrange  its  details,  the  three  Counts  of  Cham- 
pagne, Dlois,  nnd  Flanders,  with  their  principal  asso- 
ciates, met  twice  in  deliberation  at  Sotssons  and  at 
Compeigne  ;  and  the  result  of  their  counsels  was  a  re- 
solution to  avoid  the  disasters  which  the  fatal  experience 
of  former  Crusades  had  shown  were  the  inevitable  at- 
tendants of  a  land  expedition  to  Palestine,  and  to  imitate 
the  maritime  passage  of  Philippe  Augusts  and  Richard 
PlanlagciieL  But  as  the  Barons  of  the  inland  Province 
of  Champagne  could  not  command  the  same  means  of 
naval  transport  as  those  Sovereigns,  they  determined 
upon  attempting  to  purchase  the  aid  of  one  of  the  mari- 
time Republics  of  Italy,  who  throughout  the  Crusades 
had  been  wont  to  hire  out  their  services  both  as  the  com- 
mon carriers  and  allies  of  the  Western  pilgrims.  Among 
these  Stales,  Venice  had  already  attained  u  prepon- 
derance of  power  and  resources  ;  and  to  that  city,  with 
full  powers  to  uegotiate  on  their  behalf,  the  French 
Barons  despatched  six  chosen  deputies,  and  in  the  num- 
ber Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  Marshal  of  Champagne, 
to  whose  pen  or  dictation  we  arc  indebted  for  a  simple 
and  expressive  narration  of  the  whole  Crusade. 

The  Ducal  Crown  of  Venice  was  at  this  time  worn 
by  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
ninety-three  years,  and  in  almost  total  blindness,  still 
preserved  the  vigorous  talents,  the  active  heroism,  and 
the  ambitious  or  patriotic  spirit  of  his  youth  He  re- 
ceived the  noble  envoys  with  honour ;  and,  after  the 
purport  of  their  embassy  had  been  regularly  submitted 
to  the  Councils  of  the  State,  invited  them  to  meet  the 
assembled  citizens  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  There, 
before  a  multitude  of  more  than  ten  thousand  person!), 
the  haughty  Barons  of  France  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  commercial 
republicans  in  recovering  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  Their 
tears*  and  eloquence  prevailed;  the  price  of  the  desired 
aid  hud  been  left  by  the  envoys  to  the  assessment  of  the 
Doge  and  his  immediate  council ;  and  for  the  sum  of 
eighty-five  thousand  silver  marks — less  than  .£200,000 
of  our  modern  Knglish  money,  and  therefore  not  an 
unreasonable  demand — the  Itepublic  engaged  to  trans- 
port four  thousand  five  hundred  Knights,  nine  thou- 
sand Esquires  and  men  at  arms  with  their  horses  and 
equipments,  and  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  to  any 
purl  of  the  coasts  of  the  East  which  the  service  of  God 
might  require,  to  provision  them  for  nine  months,  and 
to  escort  and  aid  them  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys;  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be  paid  before 
embarkation,  and  that  whatever  conquests  might  be 
made  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  Barons  and 
the  Venetian  State. t 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  France,  these  terms 
received  a  joyful  approval  from  their  associates :  but 
several  untoward  circumstances  arose  to  obstruct  the 
performance  of  the  treaty.  The  young  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  ardent  promoter  and  destined  chief  of  the 
enterprise,  was  already  stretched  on  o  death-bed  ;  and 
on  his  decease  some  lime  was  lost  before  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  French  Barons,  which  prevented  their 

•  The««  dmijjhty  champions  of  Chivalry  were,  aa  Gibbon  has 
ohienred,  l,y  habit  great  weepers.  Mull  p/annl.  At  it  th«  phrase 
of  VilWhardouin  on  almott  every  occasion  of  excitement. 

t  Andrrn  Dandiili,  CAna.  f'rnet.  (in  Script.  Htr.  ltal.  rol.xii.) 
p.  320—323.  ia  which  the  origins!  treaty  i>  givwn.  Villehardouin, 
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electing  one  of  their  own  body  to  succeed  him,  was  re-  Progm* 

conciled  by  the  choice  of  a  foreign  leader  in  the  person  of 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  Many  of  the  Nobles  and 
their  followers  had,  meanwhile,  in  inconstancy  or  impa- 
tience, wholly  deserted  their  engagements  or  fonnd  their 
own  passage  to  Acre :  so  that  when  at  length,  nearly 
two  years  after  the  tournament  in  Champagne,  the  Mar- 
quis Boniface  mustered  the  French,  Italian,  and  Fle- 
mish confederates  at  Venice,  their  numbers  fell  short  of 
expectation,  notwithstanding  the  junction  of  some  Ger-  Antic Ur 
man  Crusaders ;  and  they  were  utterly  unable  to  Rub-  of  the  O* 
scribe  the  stipulated  cost  of  the  enterprise.  Though  the  ^?drr' " 
Marquis  and  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Flanders  made  a 
generous  sacrifice  of  all  their  valuables,  above  thirty 
thousand  marks  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  full 
payment;  and  as  the  Republic,  with  true  mercantile 
caution,  refused  to  permit  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  until 
the  whole  amount  of  the  deficiency  should  be  lodged  in 
her  treasury,  the  enterprise  must  have  been  abandoned, 
if  the  Doge  had  not  suggested  an  equivalent  He  pro- 
posed that,  upon  condition  f>f  the  Crusaders  assisting 
in  the  reductiou  of  the  strong  city  of  Zara  on  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Republic, 
their  payment  of  the  remaining  sum  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  War;  and  de- 
spite of  his  years  and  infirmities,*  he  engaged  on  their 
assent  himself  to  take  the  Cross,  and  to  lead  the  naval 
forces  of  his  Republic. 

The  confederate  Barons  gladly  acceded  to  this  expe- 
dient, when  another  obstacle  was  opposed  to  its  adop-  Omtuiu 
tion,  which  had  nearly  frustrated  the  whole  enterprise  :  J**"1*1 
the  people  of  Zara  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Hungary;  and  the  Pope, 
through  his  Legate,  positively  forbade  the  Crusaders  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  subjects  of  a  Prince  who  had 
himself  taken  the  Cross.  But  the  Venetians,  who  en- 
tertained little  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  succeeded  in  persuading  their  more  scrupulous  allies 
to  disregard  the  prohibition  of  Innocent;  the  desire  of 
honourably  discharging  their  obligations  prevailed  with 
the  French  Barons  over  their  fear  of  the  Papal  displea- 
sure ;  and,  although- the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  their 
leader,  abstained  Irom  accompanying  them,  they  sai'ed 
to  Zara  with  their  followers  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  venerable  Doge,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, in  person.  Zara  was  deemed  in  that  Age  one  of 
the  strongest  cities  in  Europe  :  but  the  inhabitants,  after 
a  siege  ol  only  five  days,  were  terrified  or  compelled  into  Capbwof 
a  surrender :  and  though  their  lives  were  spared,  the  city  ,h*1  orJ- 
was  pillaged  with  great  cruelly,  and  both  its  houses  and 
defences  razed  to  the  ground.  In  his  first  burst  of  in- 
dignation at  their  disobedience,  Innocent  excommuni- 
cated both  the  Crusaders  and  Venelians ;  and  when  the 
French  Barons  sent  a  deputation  of  their  number  to 
Rome  to  express  their  penitence,  he  assured  them  of 
pardon  for  their  sins  only  upon  condition  of  their  making 
restoration  of  their  booty  to  the  people  of  Zara,  and 
withdrawing  from  all  alliance  with  the  more  stubborn 
Republicans,  who  still  set  his  spiritual  censures  at  de- 
fiance. The  fanatic  De  Montfort  alone,  whose  subse- 
quent share  in  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigen 


given  a  horrible  celebrity  to  1 


e,  showed  full  obe- 


•  Notwithstanding  the  exprettiea  of  Vilkhardouio,  that  lb* 
vearrat>U>  Doge  hod  lott  hit  tight  by  a  wound,  it  may  bs  doubted 
whether  he  waa  totally  blind:  for  the  statement  of  hia  deareudaat 
and  Chronicler,  much  mora  probable  in  itself,  is  only  that  ha  waa 
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dience  to  the  Papal  mandate  by  wholly  abandoning  his 
associates  :  but  the  rest  of  the  French  Nobles  and  their 
troops  continued  to  winter  with  the  Venetians  at  Znra, 
where,  after  its  surrender,  the  Marquis  of  Montfcrral 
joined  them  ;  and  it  was  during  this  season  of  repose 
that  an  entirely  new  destination  was  given  to  lite  com- 
bined armament." 

To  explain  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  purpose  in  the 
Crusaders,  which  produced  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
memorable  enterprises  in  History,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  stale  of  the  Byzantine  Empire :  the 
Annals  of  which,  during  the  XHIth  Century,  have  been 
purposely  reserved  for  a  brief  and  rapid  notice  in  this 
place.  Our  retrospect  will  ascend  to  the  reign  of  the 
first  Alexius  :  down  to  whose  accession  the  affairs  of 
the  East  have  been  narrated  in  a  distinct  chapter  ;t  and 
the  subsequent  crisis  of  whose  fortunes  was  involved  and 
has  been  described  in  the  transactions  of  the  earliest 
Crusade.i  Following  closely  on  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  Latins  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  Alexius  richly 
gathered  the  fruits  of  victories,  which  they  were  impa- 
tient to  abandon  for  the  ulterior  objects  of  their  great 
enterprise  ;  and  as  the  Turkish  forces  were  successively 
withdrawn  from  the  shores  of  thePropontis  and  .Epenn 
Sea  to  the  defence  of  the  interior,  the  Emperor  restored 
to  the  Byzantine  dominion  the  whole  circuit  of  the  sea- 
coast  from  Nice  to  Tarsus,  or  from  the  Bosphortts  to 
the  Syrian  galas.  Even  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Sultan  of  Nice,  after  the  loss  of  that  Capital,  had 
been  compelled  to  remove  the  scat  of  his  throne  from 
thence  to  Iconium,  above  three  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
-stanlinople  ;  and  amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  its  struggle  with  the  Crusading  invaders, 
Alexius,  by  policy  and  arms,  so  diligently  improved  his 
advantage  that,  before  his  decease,  the  (J reek  Empire, 
which,  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  was  straitened  and 
shaken  on  all  sides  by  hostile  pressure  and  seemed  to 
rock  to  its  foundations,  had  not  only  assumed  an  aspect 
of  renov  ated  strength,  but  expanded  with  offensive  force 
against  its  former  assailants. § 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  his  son  John,  termed  in 
derision  the  Handsome,  or  Calo  Johannes,  a  Prince 
more  honourably  distinguished  both  for  his  pacific  vir- 
tues and  warlike  qualities,  internal  concord  and  happi- 
ness were  preserved  by  a  mild  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion ;  while  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  was  asserted,  and 
its  security  increased,  by  twenty-five  years  of  victorious 
contest  with  the  Turks.  From  the  Latin  Princes  of 
Syria,  the  Greek  Emperor  won  equal  respect  by  the 
powerful  assistance  which,  in  the  interval  between  the 
First  and  Second  Crusades,  he  rendered  them  in  repel- 
Jing  the  Infidels,  and  by  the  rigour  with  which  he 
obliged  Raymond,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Autioch,  to  do 
homage  to  him  for  his  possessions.  Manuel,  the  second 
surviving  son  of  John,  who  was  preferred  in  the  succes- 
sion to  an  elder  brother  both  by  parental  and  popular 
favour,  inherited  his  father's  martial  spirit  with  his 
throne  :  but  did  not  emulate  the  worth  of  his  private 
life  and  civil  government.  During  an  active  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  the  ambition  of  Manuel,  rather  than 
the  necessity  of  his  position,  involved  his  Empire  in 
continual  wars,  not  only  with  the  Turks  and  Hunga- 

•  Daoduli,  Ctnm.  ub, nprt  ,  Ktla  Innvcnl.  III.  p.  529— Ml. 
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rians.  its  natural  enemies  on  the  Asiatic  and  European 
frontiers,  but  also  with  the  ancient  foes  of  his  House, 
the  Normans  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  hostilities, 
indeed,  which  kindled  anew  the  quarrel  <  f  the  preceding 
Century,  Manuel  was  not  the  first  aggressor.  Reviving 
the  magnificent  design  of  Robert  Guiscard  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Roger,  King  or 
Sicily,  upon  pretext  of  some  slight  shown  to  his  Ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople,  despatched  a  great  armament 
into  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  seas;  and  the  Normans 
disembarking  from  their  ships  reduced  Corfu  and 
other  islands,  end  overran  the  Continent  of  Greece. 
Manuel  was  at  the  time  absent  from  his  Capital  :  but 
his  return  and  revengeful  activity  soon  terminated  the 
triumph  of  the  invaders.  With  the  powerful  cooperation 
of  the  Venetians,  his  navy  outnumbered  thai  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  swept  the  sea*  of  their  galleys;  his  troops, 
which  he  led  in  person, overpowered  the  garrisons  which 
they  hod  left  in  Greeoe  ;  and  a  single  campaign  sufficed 
to  clear  the  Empire  of  its  audacious  assailants.  It  was 
then  thai  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Manuel  rose  with  his 
success;  and  the  glorious  issue  of  a  just  and  defensive 
wur  suggested  dreams  of  aggrandizement,  which  em- 
braced the  sovereignty  of  Italy  and  the  reunion  on  his 
brows  of  the  Imperial  Crowns  of  the  East  and  West.* 

With  the  plea  of  punishing  the  Norman  invaders  of  ni«  trait- 
his  Slates,  a  Byzantine  army,  under  the  command  of  aienl  con- 
Pulvologtis,  a  leader  of  noble  birth  and  approved  valour,  JJJJjjj  io 
was  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy ;  and  Sff"* 
favoured  by  the  declining  health  and  death  of  the  Sici-  *  *' 
linn  King,  and  by  the  affeclion  of  the  people  for  the 
nncicnt  community  of  language  and  faith  which  had 
bound  them  lo  the  Greek  Empire,  the  whole  of  Apulia 
ond  Calabria  was  rapidly  re-annexed  to  the  B)zantine 
dominion.  From  this  epoch,  throughout  the  subse- 
quent contests  between  the  Western  Enqtcror,  Frederic 
Barbarossn,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Papacy  and  Lom- 
bard Republics  on  the  other,  the  intrigues,  the  blan- 
dishments, and  the  gold  of  Manuel,  were  unsparingly 
employed  to  extend  his  intlucnce  in  Ituly,  and  lo  pro- 
mole  his  visionary  scheme  of  wresting  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  Peninsula  front  the  German  usurper  of  the 
Roman  title.  To  the  Pope  he  threw  oul  the  lure  of 
terminating  the  schism  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches; 
lo  the  Lombard  Cities  he  was  prodigal  both  of  money 
and  promises  :  but  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  Greek 
Empire  was  unequal  to  the  prosecution  of  this  ambi- 
tious design ;  its  weight  was  severely  felt  in  the  balance 
of  Italian  politics;  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  Loin- 
bard  Republics  had  terminated  their  great  struggle 
with  Barharossa,  the  subsidies  and  the  negotiations  of 
Manuel  were  alike  disregarded.  In  Southern  Ituly 
fortune  was  equally  capricious  to  the  Eastern  Empire; 
the  death  of  his  brave  lieutenant  Pulteologus  was  followed 
by  the  loss  of  his  transient  conquests  ;  ond,  in  a  truce 
concluded  with  William  the  Bad,  the  successor  of  Roger 
on  the  Sicilian  throne,  in  which  that  Prince  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  vassal  of  ihe  Byzantine  throne,  llie 
dignity  and  pretensions  of  Manuel  were  only  saved  by 
his  abandonment  of  the  Italian  soil.  In  other  quurlcra 
the  warlike  reign  of  Manuel  was  signalized  by  victories 
both  over  the  Hungarians  and  Turks,  though  in  his 
last  years  its  splendour  was  clouded  by  a  severe  defeat 
which  he  sustained  from  the  Infidels  in  the  Pmdian 
mountains.    To  his  own  subjects,  even  his  more  sue- 

*  Johannis  Cinnami  //it/eno,  lib.  ii.  iii.    N'irrtni  Choniatea,  m 
Manurl  Cvmiitn.  lib.  i.— in.  ad  c.  6.    (Both  m  Strip/or.  I  j :«*/.) 
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History,  cessful  wars  were  .'productive  of  heavy  burthens ;  his 
private  life  was  licentious ;  and  his  political  character 
was  stained,  as  we  have  Men,  with  the  reproach  of  pre- 
tended friendship  and  treacherous  hostility  to  the  Latins 
in  the  Second  Crusade.* 

With  the  [death  of  Manuel  ended  the  greatness  of 
the  Comncnian  race.    His  infant  son  and  successor, 
AW^U*if  Alexius  II.,  was  oppressed  by  a  perfidious  guardian  and 
'  daring  usurper  of  his  own  blood,  Andronicus,  himself 
a  grandson  of  the  first  Alexius:  who,  after  deposing 
and  murdering  his  Imperial  ward,  himself  terminated  a 
tyrannical  and  bloody  reign  of  less  than  three  years,  by 
Andronicus  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.    The  popular  insur- 
(Cooum-     rcctioii  in  which  he  fell  was  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus, 
nus-'         another  member,  by  descent  in  the  female  line,  of  the 
*•  ^'     Comncnian  family.    The  leader  or  tool  of  the  insur- 
I«uc  II     ffe.nts  was  ra'sed  to  tne  throne ;  and  under  his  feeble 
(Anmlus.)  M,Sn  °f  tcn  years,  the  Empire  crumbled  into  ruin.  A 
A>  D-     revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  was  provoked  by  his  tyranny 
in  seizing  their  flocks  and  herds  to  supply  the  wasteful 
pomp  of  his  nuptials  ;  and  his  tame  acquiescence  in  their 
assertion  of  independence  severed  their  Country  from  the 
Byzantine  Crown,  after  a  possession  of  nearly  two  Cen- 
turies, and  established  the  second  Kiugdom  of  Bulgaria 
under  a  race  of  their  ancient  Princes.    The  inglorious 
and  indolent  reign  of  Isaac  was  frequently,  and  perhaps 
justly,  threatened  by  abortive  conspiracies ;  but  bis 
worst  and  successful  enemy  was  his  own  ungrateful 
brother,  Alexius,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  a  Turkish 
prison,  and  who  repaid  the  obligation  by  surprising  his 
security,  depriving  him  of  his  eye*,  consigning  him  to 
AUxinilH.  a  dungeon,  and  seating  himself  on  his  throne.    The  son 
(Angelua.)  0f  the  deposed  Prince,  who  was  named  also  Alexius,  a 
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boy  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  spared  by  the  pity  or 
contempt  of  his  uncle ;  and  he  had  subsequently  con- 
trived to  escape  into  Italy,  when  the  news  of  the  assem- 
bly of  a  great  Crusading  armament  at.  Venice,  inspired 
his  youthful  hopes  that  its  leaders  might  be  induced, 
'by  adequate  offers,  to  defer  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
enterprise  for  a  season,  and  to  direct  their  powerful  arms 
Appeal  of  to  the  restoration  of  his  father.    The  entreaties  of  the 
hit  ik phew  y0uns  Prince  for  their  aid  were  supported  at  Venice  by 
toSfcmld-  Ambass»,lors  from  his  protector,  the  Duke  of  Swabia, 
°  against  wno  'laa  married  his  sister :  but  it  was  at  Zara,  during 
usurps-  the  inaction  of  Winter,  that  the  friends  of  Alexius  were 
permitted  more  'successfully  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  I  In  tin  Barons  and  Venetian  Republic,  which  was 
eventually  to  deliver  the  Imperial  inheritance  of  his 
House  into  the  detested  hands  of  foreign  and  barbarous 
spoilers.t 

To  induce  the  Venetians  to  accept  the  overtures  of  the 
young  Greek  Prince,  there  were  not  wanting  many 
motives  both  of  passion  and  policy.  The  alliance  be- 
tween their  State  and  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
in  the  last  Age,  had  been  converted,  by  his  protection 
of  Ancona,  the  commercial  rival  of  the  Republic,  into 
deadly  enmity  ;  in  revenge  for  a  general  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Venetians  in  his  ports,  to  which 
Manuel  was  provoked  by  their  insolence,  their  fleets 
had  ravaged  the  Byzantine  Islands  and  coasts;  and 
though  the  Emperor,  by  a  final  submission  to  their  de- 
mands, had  appeased  the  haughty  Republic,  the  hatred 
of  the  people  of  Constantinople,  during  the  license  of 
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Biibseqoenl  revolutions,  had  repeatedly  exposed  the  Ve- 
netian merchants  in  that  Capital  to  spoliation  and  mas- 
sacre.* The  arms  of  the  Republic,  or  the  dread  of  her 
vengeance,  generally,  indeed,  obtained  indemnification 
for  these  outrages  :  but  repeated  broils  cherished  mutual 
national  antipathy  ;  and  when  the  Pisaae  'availed  theai 
selves  of  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  to  supplant  the 
Venetians  in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Empire, 
the  exu»|*niiion  of  the  lauer  people  bad  reached  its 
height.  By  assisting  young  Alexius,  their  Republic 
would  therefore  both  revenge  her  wrong*  and  regain 
her  commercial  advantages  in  the  East.  The  politic 
Dandolo  was  not  slow  to  anticipate  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  his  Country  from  such  aa  alliance;  and 
he  eagt-rly  employed  oil  his  influence  with  the  confede- 
rate Borons  to  engage  tbem  in  the  design.t 

For  its  adoption  even  as  » means  of  advancing  the  Aitu  'K-n 
ultimate  object  of  the  Ccusade,  some  plausible  sign-  vafmilt 
meats  might  be  adduced.    As  the  possession  of  E»>pt  ,h<  CnHt 
was  supposed  to  form  the  principal  support  of  the  ^ 
Turkish  arms  in  Palestine,  the  original  design  of  the 
Crusaders  had  been  to  attack  the  Infidels  at  that  source 
of  their  power.    But  it  was  now  contended  by  the  Ve- 
netians, that  any  loss  of  time  in  deferring  the  projected 
invasion  of  Egypt  would  be  richly  repaid  to  the  profit 
of  the  Crusade,  by  tike  advantages  likely  to  arise  from 
the  command  of  the  Byzantine  resources,  which  young 
Alexius  offered  as  the  price  of  his  father's  restoration. 
The  proposals,  indeed,  of  the  Imperial  exile,  were  of  the 
tempting  nature  :  for  he  engaged  not  only  to  nav 
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throne ;  but  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  by  submitting  his  Empire  to 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  Sec  ;  and  either  to 
combine  personally  with  the  Crusaders,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Byzantine  forces,  in  the  subsequent  expedition  usnvmst 
Egypt,  or  in  default  of  his  own  presence,  to  send  ten 
thousand  men  at  his  charge  for  one  year,  and  to  main- 
tain five  hundred  Knights  during  his  bfe  for  the  defence 
of  Palestine.^  These  promised  benefits  to  the 
of  the  Church  and  the  Crusade  might  at  first 
powerful  influence  in  winniug 
more  devout  leaders  of  the  war  :  but  it  must  be  dou 
whether  the  motives  of  their  subsequent  conduct  were 
equally  pure  and  disinterested  ;  aud  since  the  diversion 
of  their  arms  against  Zara  bad  familiarized  the  minds 
of  the  Crusadiug  host  to  the  postponement  of  their  vows, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  successful  siege  and  sack 
of  that  city  had  but  awakened  their  appetite  for  a  more 
splendid  achievement  and  a  richer  booty. 

The  influence  of  such  feelings  is  d«see*ed^ra^theu  ^r^f^ 

which  Innocent  III.  uow  fulminated  against  their  de-  1 
sign.  The  Byzantine  usurper, anticipating  the  proposal 
of  young  Alexius,  bad,  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome, 
offered  lu  place  the  religious  affairs  of  his  Empire  under 
the  government  of  the  Latin  Papacy,  and  requested  the 
presence  of  a  I>eg-ate  [from  Rome  ;  and  the  ambiLous 
Innocent,  hoping  thus  to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  the  price  of  keeping  the 
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tyrant  on  (he  Byxantine  throne,  promised  him  protec- 
1  tion  n^amst  his  enemies.  The  1 'on till',  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded positively  lo  interdict  the  Crusaders  from  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Imperial  exile, or  arrogating  to  them* 
selves  any  authority  for  the  redress  of  w roups  among 
Christians,  or  the  suppression  of  schism,  for  which  it 
was  the  province  of  the  Holy  See  alone  to  provide.  But, 
by  the  Venetians,  the  commands  of  the  Pope  were  im- 
mediately treated  with  such  open  disregard,  that  the 
Cardinal-Legates,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Zarn  to 
enforce  them,  hopelessly  quitted  the  place  and  sailed 
direct  for  Palestine ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  Darons  and  other  Crusaders,  including 
many  most  renowned  for  their  devout  and  warlike  spirit, 
who  conscientiously  dreaded  to  incur  the  Papal  cen- 
sures, by  turning  their  arms  against  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire :  while  not  a  few  disguised,  undrr  the  same  pre- 
text, their  secret  dread  to  engage  in  on  enterprise  so 
perilous  and  disproportioned  to  the  assembled  force  of 
the  confederates.  Since,  indeed,  submission  to  the  Papal 
authority  was  identified  with  every  pious  sentiment  of 
the  Age,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  thai,  in  the 
minds  of  the  remaining  leaders  and  soldiery,  the  temp- 
tations of  glorious  or  gainful  adventure  had  triumphed 
over  religious  considerations;  and  chiefly  through  the 
personal  persuasions,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Venetian  Doge, 
the  proposals  of  young  Alexius,  despite  of  the  impend- 
ing thunders  of  the  Valicira,  were  finally  accepted  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
Blois,  and  St.  Paul,  with  eight  other  great  French 
Barons,  and  the  majority  of  their  followers.* 

However  opparenlly  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of 
an  ancient  Empire,  the  armament  wherewith  the  Doge 
of  Venice  and  the  confederate  Barons  now  sailed  for 
Constantinople,  was  of  its  kind  the  most  complete  and 
formidable  which  the  world  had  yet  witnessed.  The 
fleet  was  composed  of  filly  great  galleys  of  war,  one 
liuudred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed  horse  transports,  called 
palandrrt,  or  htiutien,-\  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels 
filled  with  troops  and  warlike  engines,  and  seventy  store- 
ships  laden  with  provisions.  On  board  this  navy  of 
nearly  five  hundred  sail — of  which  the  enumeration 
conveys  so  magnificent  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  great  Republic — there  were  embarked,  under  the 
confederate  Darons  of  the  Crusade,  six  thousand  cavalry, 
composed  of  two  thousand  Knighta  with  their  Esquires 
and  Sergeants,  or  mounted  attendants,  and  ten  thousand 
foot:  besides  the  Venetian  sea  and  land  forces,  of  which 
the  numbers  might  be  loosely  estimated  at  twenty  thou- 
sand more.}  Although  the  Byxantine  usurper  was 
early  apprized  of  the  destination  and  force  of  this  hostile 
armament,  he  made  not  a  single  effort  to  oppose  its 
course;  the  Crusaders  were  permitted  successively, 
during  a  lardy  navigation,  lo  refresh  themselves  and 
their  horses,  and  lo  replenish  their  provisions  on  the 

•  VUluhardouin,  No.  xlv.,  xlvii,  lii.  Film  humtctni.  111.  p.  Ma 
Ejuftcm  Kpulolt,  No.  xlvii.  &c 

t  The  ongm  of  the  former  term  for  such  a  description  of  naval 
traniport  ha.  b.  en  tod :  the,  Utter  »  derived  from  the  tw,  or  door 
in  th«  side  of  Iho  vetwl,  which  was  la*  down  a*  a  drawbridge  fur 
the  purpose  of  shipping  and  landing  to*  none*.  Do  Can**,  on 
V  ilkrh«iil«>in,  No.  xiv. 

1  According  to  Sejvrfo,  K>lr  o>  Dmeki  di  Vrmrn*,  (in  Scrip*. 
Rrr.  rol.  x»n.)  p.  528.  the  land  forcea  of  the  Republic  in  the 
expedition,  were  four  hundred  and  Bfty  cavalry  andehrht  thounnd 
JSr  But  after  the  first  aiego  of  Constant inorl*,  V.Ueherdauin 
(No.  dm.)  ntimxte*  the  tout  rombiaed  army  of  French  aad 
\  enetiaas  at  only  twenty  thousand  men. 


coasts  and  islands  of  Greece  ;  and  they  finally  approached 
the  port  of  Constantinople  itself  without  having  en- 
countered an  enemy.  The  Byxantine  navy,  which,  it  is 
said,  had  but  lately  numbered  sixteen  hundred  vessels  of 
war,  might  have  sufficed  to  harass,  and  even  to  destroy, 
on  its  passage  an  armament  so  encumbered  with  horses 
and  stores  :  but  the  (ireek  Admiral,  Michael  Struphnos, 
brother-in-law  of  the  usurper,  had,  in  the  baseness  of 
his  avarice,  broken  up  the  hulls  of  the  shipping,  that  he 
might  sell,  for  his  private  profit,  the  masts,  rigging,  and 
iron  work ;  and  the  port  of  Constantinople  now  con- 
tained only  twenty  galleys.  The  shores  of  the  Propontia 
might  have  furnished  abundant  timber  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  navy :  but  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  the  imperial  forests  was  intrusted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  would  not  suffer  a  tree  to 
lie  felled  for  the  public  defence.  To  this  and  every  other 
object  of  patriotism,  the  whole  Nation  indeed  was  alike 
insensible:  for  the  unwarlike  and  degenerate  Greeks, 
as  a  race  in  whom  the  despotism  of  Centuries  hod  ex- 
tinguished every  spark  of  generous  shame,  beheld  in 
cowering  apathy  the  approach  of  a  detested  enemy  ;  and 
without  favouring  the  cause  of  the  younger  Alexius,  the 
people  both  of  the  Capital  and  Provinces  were  equally 
indifferent  to  the  danger  of  the  tyrant  who  filled  their 
throne." 

If  that  usurper  himself,  or  his  adherents,  had  been 
capable  of  exerting  even  the  passive  courage  of  a  de- 
fence, the  natural  strength  and  resources  of  the  Capital 
might  have  defied  the  efforts  of  assailants,  whom  the 
able-bodied  inhabitants  outnumbered  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate as  ten  to  one.  When  the  Venetian  navy  arrived 
before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  gorgeous 
city,  which  the  admiration  of  the  Crusaders  deemed 
well  worthy  of  being  the  mistress  and  queen  of  the 
world,  burst  in  all  her  magnitude  and  splendour  upon 
Iheir  astonished  gaze,  there  was  no  heart  so  stout,  is  the 
simple  and  emphatic  confession  of  the  noble  companion 
and  chronicler  of  the  adventure,  hut  recoiled  with  dread 
at  the  spectacle  of  her  massive  ramparts  and  gi;raiitic 
towers  :  for  never  surely  had  so  great  an  enterprise  lieen 
essayed. t  But  with  the  awe  which  the  bravest  might 
not  feel  ashamed  to  confess,  was  not  the  less  minrr led  a 
magnanimous  spirit  which  rose  with  the  danger  ;  and 
each  warrior  looking  upon  his  arms  reflected  with  un- 
shaken resolution,  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  in  which 
these  must  serve  the  need,  and  would  suffice  to  ensure  the 
event,  of  glorious  achievement.  As  a  strong  wind 
swept  the  armament  past  the  walls  of  the  majestic 
Cupitul  towards  the  opposite  shore,  the  fleet  was  there 
brought  to  anchor ;  and  the  Chivalry  disembarking  took 
possession  of  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Chrysopolis,  the 
modern  Scutari,  and  during  uine  days  reposed  in  an 
Imperial  palace  and  gardens.  This  interval  of  inaction 
was  marked  by  some  negotiations,  in  which  the  Byxan- 
tine usurper  offered  to  expedite  their  march  through 
Asia  Minor  against  the  Infidels,  but  menaced  them  with 
destruction  i I  their  purpose  w  as  hostile  lo  his  Slate  :  while 
the  Doge  and  Barons  sternly  replied,  that  they  had  entered 
the  Empire  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  committed  ;  and  boldly  admonished  him 
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nistory.  that  if  he  hoped  for  mercy  he  must  descend  from  the 
\^.-~m*  tlirone  which  he  had  unjustly  Mixed.* 

After  this  declaration,  they  prepared  to  cross  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  European  shore:  the  whole  hody  of  the 
Chivalry  being  divided  into  six  corps  or  battles,  two 
composed  of  Flemish  Knights  with  their  attendant 
archers  under  Count  Baldwin  and  his  brother,  three  of 
French  Crusaders  led  respectively  by  the  Counts  of 
Blois  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Lord  of  Montmorency,  and 
the  sixth  or  reserve  of  Italians  and  Germans  under  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  KnighLs  and  Sergeants 
embarked  in  the  pulaitdcn,  with  their  horses  ready  sad- 
dled and  caparisoned  ;  the  Venetian  galleys  took  Ihcm 
in  tow  ;  and  in  this  order,  they  stood  across  the  strait 
towards  the  European  suburb  of  Galata,  which  com- 
mands the  eutraucc  of  the  port.  The  Greek  cavalry 
were  drawn  out  on  the  beach  in  far  superior  force  to 
oppose  their  lauding:  but  when  the  Knights,  as  soon  as 
the  water  reached  only  to  their  girdles,  leapt  from  the 
Teasels,  lance  in  hand,  the  enemy  immediately  fled  ;  and 
the  horses  being  brought  on  shore,  the  cavaliers  mounted, 
pursued  the  flying  squadrons,  and  captured  the  Impe- 
nd capture  rial  camp  without  striking  a  blow.  On  the  following 
of  the  port,  morning,  after  a  faint  sally  by  the  Greeks,  the  assailants 
entered  the  town  of  Galata  with  the  fugitives;  the  chain 
which  from  thence  secured  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  broken  ;  and  the  whole  Venetian  fleet  entering  the 
port  of  Constantinople  in  triumph,  the  remains  of  the 
Imperial  navy  either  lei  I  into  their  hands,  or  were  driven 
on  shore  and  burnt. t 
SiegcoFthe  Though  the  port  was  thus  captured,  the  gigantic 
"'J-  works,  by  which  the  city  itself  was  completely  enclosed 
and  separated  from  the  suburbs,  might  still  bid  defiance 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Crusaders  :  but  their  courage  and 
confidence  were  uubuunded ;  though  their  numbers 
were  insufficient  to  observe  more  than  a  single  front  of 
the  walls,  they  determined  to  commence  a  regular  siege; 
and  this  magnanimous  resolution  presents  the  singular 
and  amazing  example  of  the  investment  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  Capital  in  the  world  by  a  few  thousand 
men.  The  perils  and  the  hardihood  of  this  extraordi- 
nary enterprise  were  enhanced  by  the  privations  under 
which  it  was  prosecuted.  Of  flour  and  salt  provisions, 
the  confederates  had  a  supply  but  for  three  weeks  left ; 
clouds  of  Greek  cavalry  confined  their  few  foragers  to 
the  camp ;  and  their  only  fresh  meat  was  obtained  by 
the  slaughter  of  their  own  horses.  Delay  was  therefore 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  resistance  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  preparatory  operations  of  the  siege  were  urged 
with  superhuman  exertions.  The  possession  of  the 
harbour  determined  the  point  of  attack ;  and  against  the 
walls  on  that  side,  two  hundred  and  fifty  great  projec- 
tile and  battering  engines  were  planted.  When  by  in- 
credible labour  the  dileh  had  been  filled  up  and  some 
General  impression  made  upon  the  defences,  the  French  and 
assault  by  Venetians  agreed  to  attempt  a  simultaneous  assault: 
ami  Veae-  *',e  f°Tmer  'rorn  l',e'r  approaches  against  the  land  faces; 
tiaag,  the  latter  from  their  galleys  upon  the  fronts  which  over- 
looked the  port.  Standing  upon  the  raised  deck  of  his 
■vessel,  with  the  gonfalon,  or  great  banner  of  St.  Mark, 
floating  over  his  head,  the  venerable  Doge  himself  led 
the  naval  attack  ;  and  such  was  the  ardour  excited  by 
liia  presence,  his  voice,  and  his  example,  that  the  line  of 
galleys  was  boldly  rojved  to  the  beach  under  the  walls; 
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by  ladders  from  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  and  by  draw- 
bridges let  down  upon  their  battlements  from  the  masts 
of  the  loftier  vessels,  the  defences  were  surinoonted ; 
aud  the  banuer  of  tl«  Republic  was  planted  on  one  of 
twenty-five  towers  which  were  carried  by  the  as- 
sailants. 

But  meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  land  side  had  been 
less  successful;  eTery  gallant  effort  of  the  French  Chi- 
valry to  scale  the  walls  through  the  imperfect  breaches  jt,"^^ 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  assistance  of  some  Pisan  colo- 
nists and  the  valour  of  the  Varangian,  or  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Danish  guards,  ever  the  firmest  support  of  the  By- 
zantine throne;*  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
Greeks,  pouring  from  the  gates,  threatened  to  surround 
aud  overwhelm  the  scanty  array  of  the  exhausted  Cru- 
saders. The  Doge  learning  their  danger,  after  selling 
fire  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  he  had  entered  and 
which  was  thus  reduced  to  ashes,  drew  off  his  triumph- 
ant forces  to  the  succour  of  his  fainting  allies ;  and  the 
pusillanimous  Greeks,  without  daring  a  closer  or  pro- 
longed encounter,  disgracefully  retired  within  the  shel- 
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ter  of  their  walls.    The  confederates  passed  the  succ.. 
ing  night  in  eager  rather  than  anxious  suspense:  but 
such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  usurper  Alexius  was  ,j  ^  B|' 
seized  at  the  balanced  success  of  the  conflict  thai,  under  tu  « ' 
cover  of  the  darkness,  he  basely  fled  from  his  Capital  ito» 
with  a  port  of  the  Imperial  treasures.    On  the  dis- 
covery of  his  absence,  the  trembling  Nobles  of  the 
palace  drew  his  blind  and  captive  brother  Isaac  from 
the  dungeon  to  the  throne ;  and  when  morning  dawned, 
the  traders  of  the  Crusaders  were  astonished  by  an 
embassy  from  the  restored  Emperor,  announcing  the 
revolution,  desiring  the  presence  of  his  son,  and  iuviting 
them  also  to  receive  his  grateful  acknowledgments. t 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  confederates  on  the  receipt  Aliuaw 
of  this  message  was  to  depute  two  Barons  and  two  Ve-  »<  I'** 
netians  to  wait*  upon  the  Emperor  with  their  felicitations,  "J<nTlU 
and  with  a  less  welcome  demand  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  engagements  which  his  son  had  contracted  iu  his 
name.    While  he  admitted  that  their  services  were 
entitled  to  the  highest  recompense  which  was  his  to 
bestow,  Isaac  heard  with  consternation  the  extent  of  the 
conditions  which  be  was  required  to  ratify :  the  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver;  the 
employment  of  the  Imperial  forces  iu  the  service  of  the 
Crusade;  and  the  submission  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.   But  the  immediale 
subscription  of  the  Emperor  to  these  onerous  terms  was 
peremptorily  insisted  upon,  and,  however  reluctantly, 
obtained ;  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  the  camp, 
vountr  Alexius  was  permitted  to  make  his  triumphant  "j"*'1 
entry  into  tho  city,  attended  by  the  Latin  Chief* ;  and     ,  ^  K. 
the  joint  coronation  of  the  aged  Emperor  and  his  son,  PW, 
which  was  joyfully  celebrated,  seemed  to  announce  a  Eut. 

*  Oa  the  subject  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  emigration*  which  filled 
the  ranks  uf  the  Varangian  guards  of  the  liysantiae  throne,  see  p. 
G66  of  this  volume,  lhi  Canoe,  indeed,  (notes  on  Vdleharduuin, 
No.  lxxxix.,  Ac  )  labours  to  prove  thai  then  Varangians  came 
from  toe  Northern  continent  uf  Europe  only :  but  the  words  of 
Viflebaxdouin  are  explicit,  Amgltu  tl  Dvum ,•  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  V reach  Knight  could  have  confounded  their  race  j  and  his 
statement  is  in  agreement  with  the  fact,  that  impatience  of  the 
Norman  tyranny  had,  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest,  driven 
kiiultitudes  of  the  bolder  spirits  among  the  oppressed  English  to 
seek  a  more  honoursblo  exuteuce  in  foreign  Countries. 

f  VtUehardouu,  No.  Ixxxii— xcix.  Danduli,  Care*,  p.  321, 322. 
N.ecUs,  («  Airt*,)  lib.  iu.  erf/fa.  VUm  l**Kt*t.  IU.  e.  91.  p.  53J, 
534. 
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Hilton-,  peaceful  conclusion  to  the  recent  struggle.  This  falla- 
cious promise  of  concord  between  two  Nations  so  mutu- 
ally obnoxious  as  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  was  of  short 
duration.  To  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  their 
deliverers,  the  Emperors,  in  the  low  state  of  the  By- 
santine  treasury,  were  compelled  to  make  many  grievous 
exactions  from  their  subjects  ;  the  warlike  Franks  cared 
not  to  conceal  their  insolent  disdain  for  a  pusillanimous 
people  ;  and  above  all,  the  veneration  of  the  Greeks  for 
the  peculiar  forms  and  doctrines  of  their  faith — the  only 
symptom  of  virtuous  feeling  which,  discernible  as  it  is 
throughout  the  long  annals  of  their  degradation,  may 
command  some  share  of  our  respect — was  outraged  by 
the  undisguised  design  of  subjugating  their  Church 
Piwiflettion  to  the  Papal  yoke.  From  the  very  altar  of  the  Ca- 
pruvoknl  in  thedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
the  Greekt.  ,vns  compelled,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Crusaders,  to 
proclaim  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff ;  and  the  people  were  required  to  subject  their  con- 
sciences to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  a  Church, 
which  they  had  ever  been  taught  to  regard  with  horror 
as  schismatic  and  heretical.  By  these  measures,  their 
political  and  religious  antipathy  was  extended  to  the 
young  Emperor,  as  the  ally  and  creature  of  the  detested 
foreigners  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Alexius  himself  did  not 
tend  to  win  the  favour,  or  to  command  the  respect,  of 
his  ofTended  subjects.  While  the  boisterous  orgies  and 
rude  freedoms,  which  marked  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  Western  Nations,  shocked  the  superior  refinement  or 
ceremonial  pride  of  the  Greeks,  the  young  Emperor, 
regardless  alike  of  the  difference  in  national  manners 
and  of  his  own  dignity,  continued  to  visit  the  quarters, 
and  to  share  in  the  debaucheries  and  gaming,  of  the 
Franks.  In  one  of  these  carousals,  he  suffered  the 
diadem  to  be  snatched  in  sportive  or  contemptuous 
familiarity  from  his  head,  and  exchanged  for  the  coarse 
woollen  cap  of  some  low  reveller  ;  and  the  contempt  as 
well  as  the  aversion  of  his  subjects  was  not  unjustly 
provoked  against  the  unfeeling  or  thoughtless  boy,  who 
could  thus  basely,  in  the  eyes  of  insolent  Barbarians, 
sully  the  lustre  and  dishonour  the  majesty  of  his  Impe- 
rial Crown.* 

Through  all  these  causes,  Alexius  soon  found  that  he 
had  become  so  odious  to  his  Countrymen,  as  to  render 
the  continued  presence  of  his  Latin  allies  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  his  throne ;  and  he  endeavoured  by 
the  promise  of  further  rewards  to  induce  them  to  post- 
pone their  departure,  and  the  prosecution  of  their  Cru- 
sading vows,  until  the  following  Spring.  He  found 
them  little  loth  to  accede  to  his  terms.  On  the  first 
restoration  of  Isaac,  indeed,  the  Latin  Barons  had  given 
some  signs  of  pursuing  the  original  purpose  of  their  con- 
federacy ;  had  sent  a  defiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
and  had  deprecated  the  anger  of  the  Pope  at  their  re- 
peated disobedience,  by  entreaties  for  pardon  and  by 
assurances  that  thenceforth  their  arms  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  sacred  service  of  Palestine.  The  Ve- 
netians also  had  condescended  to  solicit  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See  ;  and  Innocent  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  Greek  Church  under 
his  dominion,  and  so  rejoiced  to  recognise  the  slightest 
symptom  of  penitence  in  those  stubborn  Republicans,  that 
he  extended  absolution  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  more 
submissive  Baronial  confederates.    But  in  truth,  both 
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the  Doge  and  his  noble  allies  were  by  this  time  almost 
equally  ready  to  disregard  the  Papal  displeasure  and 
the  objects  of  the  Crusade  for  their  personal  profit ;  and 
Alexius  seems  to  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
purchasing  their  continued  services  until  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  he  had  quieted  their  consciences  by  repeating 
the  condition,  that  he  would  then  accompany  them  to 
Egypt  with  the  recruited  forces  of  his  Empire.* 

To  occupy  the  interval,  and  enforce  the  recognition  of 
his  disputed  authority  over  the  Imperial  territories,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferral,  with  a  body  of  the  confederate 
Chivalry,  successfully  conducted  the  young  Prince  in  an 
expedition  through  the  Thracian  Provinces ;  but  during 
this  absence,  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  was 
fatally  aggravated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Latins. 
Though,  for  the  prevention  of  feuds,  a  separate  quarter 
had  been  assigned  to  the  strangers  in  the  suburb  of 
Galata  or  Pera,  some  Flemings  and  Venetians,  during 
a  visit  to  the  city,  attacked  a  commercial  colony  of 
Musulmans,  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors.  The  Infidels,  though  sur- 
prised, defended  themselves  bravely ;  the  Greek  inha- 
bitants assisted  them,  while  some  Latin  residents  aided 
the  aggressors  ;  and  during  the  conflict,  the  latter  set 
fire  to  a  building,  from  whence  the  flames  spread  with 
such  frightful  rapidity,  that,  before  they  could  be  ex- 
tinguished, a  third  part  of  the  magnificent  city  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  During  eight  days,  the  conflagration 
raged  over  above  a  league  in  extent  from  the  port  to  the 
Propontis;  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  and  other 
valuable  property  were  destroyed ;  and  thousands  of 
families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The  Latin  Chiefs 
expressed  their  vain  sorrow  for  a  calamity  which,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  unbridled  license  of  their  followers,  it  should 
rather  have  been  their  care  to  prevent :  but  the  suffer- 
ing and  exasperated  Greeks  were  little  disposed  to  credit 
their  sincerity.  Moreover,  as  some  of  the  Italian  settlers 
in  the  Capital  had  instigated  or  shared  the  outrage,  the 
vengeance  of  the  sufferers  was  specially  directed  against 
the  ingratitude  of  these  foreigners  who  had  long  been 
naturalized  among  them  ;  and  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  the  whole  Body  were  compiled  to 
abandon  their  dwellings,  and  to  consult  their  safety  by 
flight  to  the  suburban  quarters  of  the  Crusaders.t 

From  this  epoch  the  national  animosity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  mutually  increased  to  a  deadly  height ;  and 
when  the  young  Emperor  returned  to  his  Capital,  he 
found  the  rupture  incurable,  and  his  own  position  such, 
that  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to  choose  between  the 
party  of  his  subjects  and  that  of  his  ullies.  By  theGreeks, 
lie  was  more  than  ever  abhorred  as  the  tool  of  their  op- 
pressors ;  by  the  Latin  Chiefs,  without  consideration 
for  the  difficulties  which  oppressed  his  government, 
his  hesitation  in  fulfilling  the  pecuniary  conditions  of 
the  alliance  was  resented  with  suspicion  and  menaces. 
Not  deigning  to  admit  the  public  distresses,  which 
the  late  conflagration  had  grievously  aggravated,  as  any 
excuse  for  delay  in  the  collection  and  payment  of  their 
promised  reward,  the  confederate  leaders  suddenly 
adopted  the  most  violent  counsels;  and  an  embassy 
was  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  and  of  the 
Barons  of  the  army,  to  defy  the  two  Emperors  in  their 
own  palace.    After  fearlessly  delivering  their  haughty 
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message,  the  envoys 
to  the  quarters  of  the  ennfede rates ;  and  hostilities,  to 
which  the  two  Emperors  were  the  only  reluctant  parties, 
as  they  were  also  the  first  victims,  immediately  com- 
menced on  both  sides.* 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Nation  and 
the  times,  that  the  only  man  among  the  Greeks  who  had 
courage  and  ability  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his 
Country,  was  placed  in  the  odious  light  of  a  traitor  and 
an  usurper.  Alexius  An  gel  us  Ducas,  surnamed  Mour- 
zoufle,  from  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  a  Prince  allied  by 
blood  to  the  Imperial  House,  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  urging  the  vacillating  young  Emperor  to  resist 
the  haughty  demands  of  the  Latins ;  and  in  the  war  of 
skirmishes  which  now  ensued,  his  personal  valour  and 
energy  were  invidiously  contrasted  with  the  weakness  or 
reluctance  of  his  Sovereign.  The  seditious  popular  of 
Constantinople  demanded  the  deposition  of  Isaac  and 
his  son,  whom  they  stigmatised  ns  the  secret  friends  of 
the  invaders  ;  and  after  the  prudeuce  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  had  induced  them  to  decline  the 
proffered  dignity  of  the  purple,  a  young  Patrician,  named 
Nicholas  Canabus,  was  tempted  by  his  vanity  to  accept 
the  Byzantine  crown.  But  the  valour  of  Ducas  had 
meanwhile  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  Varangian  guards; 
the  Imperial  puppet  of  the  hour  was  displaced  without 
resistance ;  Isaac  and  his  son  were  persuaded  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  were  betrayed  into  a  dungeon,  in 
which  the  former  soon  expiied  of  grief  and  terror  ;  and 
the  more  deserving  patriot  or  successful  conspirator  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  throne.  Prom  the  hour  in 
which  Ducas  assumed  the  insignia  of  Empire,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  Byxantiue  councils :  the  walls 
of  the  Capital  were  guarded  with  active  discipline ; 
many  sallies  were  at  least  boldly  directed  ;  two  attempts, 
frustrated  only  by  the  intrepidity  and  skill  of  the  Vene- 
tian sailors,  were  made  to  burn  the  Latin  fleet ;  and  if 
it  hod  been  possible  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  national  cause,  its  ruin  might  yet  have  been  averted 
by  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  But  in  every  encounter 
before  the  walls  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  Ducas  wus 
deserted  by  the  cowardice  of  his  new  subjects  ;  be  found 
it  necessary  to  negotiate  with  the  invaders  ;  and  when 
they  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  depose*!  Emperor, 
he  attempted  to  remove  that  obstacle  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, since  Isaac  was  already  dead,  by  the  murder  of  his 
remaining  prisoner  Alexius. t 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  causes  of  resentment  which  bad 
separated  them  from  the  young  ally  and  companion  of 
their  voyage,  were  forgotten  in  commiseration  and 
horror  at  his  untimely  and  cruel  fate.  Tbey  passionately 
swore  to  stvenge  his  death  upon  a  perfidious  usurper 
and  Nation  ;t  and  the  crime  of  Ducas  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  enmity,  while  it  inflamed  the  ambition,  of 
these  formidable  assailants.  Conceiving  themselves 
now  released  from  all  obligations  of  forbearance  towards 
a  race  so  inhuman  and  treacherous  as  the  Greek*,  and 
easily  adopting  the  convenient  doctrine  that  it  was  a 

•  ViUebardoiiia,  No.  euk— cxii.   Nieetas,  «fc 

+  VilUharJouin,  No.  cxuWcxix.  Ki/o  hnoceitl.  ///.  p.  534, 
53j.    Niftlu,  in  Itaac.  tt  Ales,  c  4,  5.  m  Mtmrtajtum,  e.  1. 
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of  a  Prince  by  the 
of  his  Empire ;  the  Doge 
and  confederate  Barons  proceeded  to  sign  a  Treaty  of 
partition  by  which,  in  the  hardy  confidence  of  valour, 
and  undaunted  by  the  disparity  of  their  force  to  the 
perilous  tnuguitude  of  the  enterprise,  tbey  anticipated 
the  result  of  their  astonishing  achievements.  It  wan 
agreed  that,  after  liquidating,  out  of  the  booty  to  be 
captured,  the  pecuniary  claims  of  Venice  fur  the  ex- 
penses of  the  armament,  the  remainder  should  be 
equally  shared  between  the  troops  of  ibe  Crusaders  and 
the  Republic;  that  the  existence  of  the  Empire  should 
be  preserved,  and  one  of  the  confederate  Barons  raised 
to  its  throne,  but  with  only  a  iburth  of  its  present  terri- 
tories for  the  support  of  his  title  ;  and  that,  of  the  re- 
maining three-lburths,  one  moiety  shoo  Id  be  surren- 
dered iu  lull  sovereignty  to  Venice,  and  the  other  divided 
into  Imperial  Fiefs  among  the  Nobles  of  the  Crusade.  * 

The  Winter  had  been  consumed  in  desultory 
or  in  necessary  preparation:  but,  with  the  return 
Spring,  the  confederates  having  completed  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  daring  project,  proceeded  to  put  it  into 
execution.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  failure  in 
the  last  attack  upon  the  walls  from  the  separation  of 
their  forces,  it  was  determined  that  the  assault  of  the 
Capital  should  be  attempted  from  the  port  alone  ;  and 
the  Venetian  fleet  being  distributed  into  six  divisions, 
to  correspond  with  the  torraer  arrangement  of  the  Chi- 
valry into  as  many  baltiu,  one  body  of  Knights  em- 
barked in  the  palanders  of  each  squadron  with  thetr 
horses  and  followers,  Iu  this  order  the  whole  arma- 
ment crossed  the  harbour,  and  assaulted  the  same  line 
of  defences,  against  which  the  Venetians  had  before  suc- 
cessfully exerted  their  efforts.  Bot,  though  the  cepia, 
of  water  permitted  the  vessels  to  approach  near  enough 
to  the  walls  for  the  combatants,  ou  toe  ramparts  and  en 
the  drawbridges  and  rope  Adders  which  were  let  dona 
from  the  upper  works  of  the  galleys,  to  fight  hand  la 
hand';  the  insecure  footing  of  the  assailants  on  these 
frail  and  Hooting  machines,  ami  the  firm  vantage  ground 
and  superior  numbers  of  the  besieged,  rendered  the 
combat  so  unequal,  that  the  former,  after  astonishing 
feats  of  valour,  wero  finally  repulsed  at  every  point. 
Instructed  but  not  intimidated  by  this  failure,  the  Ve- 
netians no iv  undertook  to  supply  their  allies  with  the 
means  of  approaching  the  walls  in  steadier  array  ;  the 
large  vessels  were  strongly  lashed  together  in  pairs  to 
increase  their  stability  and  impulsive  force ;  and  three 
days  having  been  spent  iit  preparation  and  refreshment, 
the  assault  was  again  given  with  resistless  vigour  and 
happier  fortune. 

Prom  sunrise  to  noon,  the  slow  advance  of  tbeaadeeefca 
heavy  lioe  of  vessels  was  retarded  by  vol  lies  of  minilr*  of  thee-., 
which  were  showered  from  the  walls ;  the  recent  success  l~ 
of  the  Greeks  had  animated  their  spirit  into  a  courageous 
resistance ;  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict  still  bung  ia 
dangerous  suspense:  when  a  strong  breesc,  suddenly 
springing  up  from  the  North,  all  at  once  drove  the 
double  galleys  with  propitious  violence  against  the  wslls. 
The  names  of  the  two  linked  vessels — the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Paradise — having  an  board  the  martini  Bishops  of 
Soissomt  and  Troyes,  which  first  touched  the  walla,  were 
repeated  with  loud  shouts  as  an  omen  of  Divine  aid  ; 
the  panic-stricken  Greeks  fled  from  their  posts;  tuur 

•  Hput*!*  BMuim,  m  Fiti.  l*noc<*l.  111.  p.  53C  Daadufc,C*re. 
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towers  with  a  long  line  of  rampart  were  escaladed  and 
carried  ;  and  three  gales  being  burst  open,  the  Knights 
led  their  horses  on  shore  from  the  palauders,  mounted, 
and  swept  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  in 
battle  array.  In  the  mazes  of  a  vast  Capital,  indeed, 
their  cavalry  might  have  been  useless,  their  feeble  num- 
bers might  have  been  lost  and  overpowered  ;  in  the 
hands  of  a  brave  people,  ever}'  house  might  have  been 
defended,  every  church  and  palace  and  massive  building 
converted  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  So  conscious 
were  the  victors  of  their  danger,  that  they  immediately 
began  to  fortify  the  first  quarters  which  they  had  seized  ; 
passed  the  night  under  arms  ;  and  setting  fire  to  the 
streets  in  their  front,  produced  a  new  conflagration, 
which  in  a  few  hours  consumed  another  portion  of  the 
city  equal  in  extent,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
Chrouicler,  to  any  three  towns  in  France.  Bui  these 
precautions  were  needless  against  an  enemy,  whom 
neither  patriotism  nor  despair,  neither  the  ruin  of  their 
Country  and  fortunes,  nor  the  violence  with  which  the 
Icentious  passions  of  a  ferocious  soldiery  menaced  their 
own  lives  and  the  honour  of  their  women,  could  rouse 
to  one  generous  or  manly  effort.  The  Emperor  Due  as, 
finding  it  impossible  to  animate  his  craven  subjects  with 
any  portion  of  his  own  spirit,  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate,  and  retired  from  the  city  with  his  family.  After  his 
flight,  the  brave  efforts  of  two  other  illustrious  Greeks, 
Theodore  Ducas  and  Theodore  Lascaris, — the  latter  of 
whom  was  destined  subsequently  to  re-establish  and  sus- 
tain the  fortunes  of  his  Country, — proved  for  the  time 
equally  ineffectual;  a  suppliant  train  bearing  crosses 
and  images  sought  the  quarters,  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
the  Crusaders  for  the  fallen  Capital ;  and  wben  morning 
dawned  the  Latin  Chiefs,  who  had  anticipated  that  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  city  would  still  cost  them  at 
least  the  labour  of  a  month,  found  themselves  the 
masters  of  the  Eastern  Empire.* 

But  while  they  gladly  accepted  the  submission,  they 
were  deaf  to  the  abject  prayers  of  the  Greeks.  Con- 
stantinople was  abandoned  to  a  general  pillage,  during 
which  the  miserable  inhabitants  witnessed  and  endured 
every  extremity  of  horror.  Yet  even  the  brutal  and 
licentious  soldiery  were  surpassed  in  cruelly  by  the 
Latin  residents  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from 
the  city ;  and  chiefly  by  whose  revengeful  malice  two 
thousand  of  the  unresisting  Greeks  were  wantonly  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  Insult  and  sacrilege  were  added 
to  rapine  and  debauchery ;  the  churches  aud  national 
worship  of  the  Greeks  were  defded  and  profaned;  and 
by  the  followers  of  a  Crusading  army  was  strangely 
enacted  at  Constantinople  the  same  impious,  scene, 
which  another  European  Capital  wus  to  exhibit  to  modern 
times,  of  enthroning  a  pninlud  strumpet  in  a  Christian 
Cathedrnl.f  The  worst  vices  were  treely  perpetrated  by 
the  rabble  of  the  enmp  and  Latin  suburbs  :  but  attempts 
were  made  to  control  the  privilege  of  rnpitic  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  the  victors ;  on  pain  of  excommuuicution 
and  death  all  individuals  were  commanded  to  bring  their 
booty  to  appointed  stations  for  a  public  division ;  and 
though  some  incurred  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  and 

•  Villrhardouin,  No.  cxx. — —  Ejiulola  BaUmni  in  I'M  In- 
r>ormt.  Ill  p.  535.  5.16.    NiccUs,  in  Murxwflum,  c.  2. 

t  This  "  (ivddraa  <.f  Reaiou"  uf  the  XI I  lib  Century  was  tested 
on  the  throne  to  reprc»rnt  the  office  anil  pmun  of  the  Patriarch, 
while  drunken  writer,  in.  ritialdrous  tongs  and  dances  mocked  the 
chants  aud  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  worship.    Niceta*  p.  303. 


many  more  successfully  secreted  their  spoilt,  the  quan- 
tities of  treasure  which  were  collected  exceeded  the 
most  greedy  or  sanguine  expectation.  Alter  satisfying 
live  claims  of  the  Venetians,  the  value  of  the  share  which 
fell  to  the  French  Crusaders  is  estimated,  by  their  Chro- 
nicler, at  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  marks,  besides 
ten  thousand  horses ;  awl  another  eye-witness  declares 
that,  by  the  division  of  the  booty,  the  poorest  of  the 
host  were  rendered  wealthy.* 

Bui  the  gain  of  the  ad  venturers,  however  enormous, 
bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  destruction  and  waste  of 
property  by  which  their  victory  wan  attended.  It 
would  be  vain  to  estimate  the  wealth  of  Ages  which  had 
been  consumed  in  three  conflagrations,  or  spoiled  in  the 
wantonness  of  a  sack.  But  every  scholar  and  love, 
of  the  Arts  must  deplore  the  irreparable  loss  of  those 
relics  of  the  literature  and  sculpture  of  Classical  Anti- 
quity, which  perished  in  the  (all  of  Constantinople. 
Tier  libraries,  still  containing  many  precious  remains  of 
the  best  Ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  have  not 
been  preserved  to  our  times,  were  now  abandoned  to 
the  flames  by  the  ignorant  indifference  of  the  barbarian 
conquerors :  but  (heir  malevolence  or  cupidity  was  mora 
actively  exercised  in  the  destruction  of  those  beauteous 
monuments  of  which  Coustantine  had  robbed  the  an- 
cient seat  of  Empire  to  enrich  his  new  Capital.  In  the 
furious  violence  of  conquest  or  in  mere  wanton  love  of 
destruction,  the  statues  of  marble  were  mutilated  or 
limns  ti  down  from  their  pedestals:  but  those  of  bronze 
were  melted,  with  insensible  and  sordid  avarice,  to  afford 
a  base  coin  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiery.  This  bar- 
barous abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest  was  probably  the 
work  of  the  rude  Barons  of  France  :  for  the  more  refined 
Venetians,  with  better  taste  if  not  with  less  injustice, 
converted  a  portion  of  their  spoil  into  a  national  trophy ; 
aud  removed  to  St.  Mark's  Place  in  their  Capital  those 
four  celebrated  horses  of  bronze  which,  at  the  distance 
of  six  Centuries,  still  present  the  most  striking  memo- 
rial of  the  glory  and  ruin  of  the  once  mighty  Re- 
public.! 

After  the  division  of  their  booty,  the  leaders  of  the 
confederate  host  assembled  to  consummate  the  more 
important  w  ork  of  partitioning  an  Empire.  For  the  pre- 
liminary business  of  nominating  one  of  their  number  to 
fill  (he  spoliated  throne  of  Ihc  Caesars,  six  persons  of 
each  nation,  French  and  Venetian,  were  appointed  under 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Treaty  ;  and  thia 
Council  now  balanced  the  claims  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferral,  hitherto  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Cnisade,  and  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  :  for  though  the  superior  merits 
of  the  Doge  to  either  were  generously  suggrsted  by  the 
French  electors,  his  own  Countrymen,  with  the  patriotic 
jealousy  of  republican  freedom,  declared  the  Imperial 
dignity  incompatible  with  the  office  of  the  first  magis- 
trate of  their  commonwealth.  The  final  choice  of  the 
Council  fell  upon  the  Count  of  Flanders,  determined, 
perhaps,  by  his  descent  from  Charlemagne,  his  alliance 
by  blood  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  anticipated 
repugnance  of  the  French  Harons  to  obey  an  Italian 
Sovereign.  As  soon  as  this  decision  of  the  electors 
was  announced,  Ilaldw  in  was  raised  upon  a  buckler, 

•  VUlehardouio,  No.  exxx.— cuxv.  FSal  Innocntl.  III.  p.  536 
— 538.    Nici-tai,  in  Mmzufiym,  art  Jin. 
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according  to  the  Byzantine  custom,  by  his  brother 
Barons  and  Knights,  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  invested  with  the  purple,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Greeks  as  their  new  Emperor.  His 
rival,  and  now  his  vassal,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
was  consoled  by  the  possession  of  Macedonia  and  great 
part  of  Proper  Greece  with  the  regal  title ;  and  the  re- 
maining Barons  shared,  by  lot  or  precedence  of  rank, 
the  various  Provinces  of  the  Empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia  which  remained  at  their  choice,  after  the  stipulated 
appropriation  of  three-eighths  of  the  whole  to  the  Vene- 
tian Republic.  Besides  that  proportion  of  the  Capital 
itself,  Venice  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Crete, 
of  most  of  the  Islands  in  the  Ionian  and  jEgenn  Seas, 
and  of  a  long  chain  of  maritime  ports  on  the  conti- 
nent, from  the  capes  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosphorus. 
While  the  Republic,  in  virtue  of  this  partition,  ar- 
rogated to  her  venerable  Doge  and  his  successors  the 
proud  and  accurate  title  of  lords  of  one-fourth  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  Empire  of  Romania,  to  the  new  Sove- 
reign of  Constantinople  had  been  reserved  in  immediate 
sovereignty  only  one-fourth  of  the  Byzantine  domi- 
nions ;  and  on  all  sides  the  narrow  and  inadequate  limits 
of  his  [throne  were  surrounded  by  vassals,  who  only 
nominally  acknowledged,  and  by  enemies  who  wholly 
denied  the  legality  of  his  reign.* 

The  eagerness  of  the  Latin  adventurers  to  occupy 
their  several  allotments  of  the  territorial  spoil,  disco- 
vered the  total  insufficiency  of  their  divided  strength  to 
secure  the  work  of  conquest,  which  they  had  so  daringly 
achieved.  The  disunion  of  the  French  Barons,  each 
attended  by  no  more  than  a  few  score  of  lances,  over 
the  vast  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  betrayed  to  the  subju- 
gated Nation  the  weakness  of  their  conquerors  while 
the  impolitic  contempt  by  which  the  Greeks  of  all  ranks 
found  themselves  excluded  from  employments  and  honours 
in  the  Latin  Court,  increased  their  impatience  to  escape 
from  a  yoke,  which  they  still  wanted  courage  or  concert 
to  break.  By  degrees,  therefore,  from  the  Capital  and 
its  neighbouring  Provinces  on  the  European  shores,  the 
noblest  bom  and  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  withdrew 
into  less  accessible  quarters  of  the  dismembered  Empire 
to  range  themselves  under  the  standards  nf  native  lead- 
ers. In  Europe,  for  a  moment  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Imperial  title  was  still  arrogated  by  the  two 
fugitive  usurpers,  the  elder  Alexius  Angclus  and  Duces 
Mourzoufle ;  and  between  them  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected.  During  his  short  reign,  Ducss  had 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  pretensions  to  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  by  seizing  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Alexius ; 

•  VilMuuifcuia,  No.  orsxvL— exL   Danduli,  C*rwi.  lib.x.  c.  3. 
IHiCang.,  Hut,  *  Gm«<ml,»ople  «,«  U.  Enprrrmr,  . 
liU  i. 


and  being  now  driven  out  of  Adrianople  on  the  advance  Ann»l»  «f 
of  the  Latins,  he  obtained,  through  the  tender  of  allegi- 
ance  to  his  father-in-law,  a  promise  of  such  protection 
as  his  camp  could  afford.  But  he  had  no  sooner  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  Alexius,  than  that  tyrant,  e%*en 
more  perfidious  than  impotent,  caused  him  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  eyes  and  thrust  from  the  camp.  In  this 
sightless  ami  horrid  condition,  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  escape  across  the  Hellespont  Into  Asia,  Mourzouflo  p4te  .j 
was  arrested  by  the  Latins ;  brought  to  trial  for  his  own  Mixjn.** 
worst  crime,  the  murder  of  young  Alexius;  and  con-  aaiAWbrn 
demned  to  be  cast,  alive  and  headlong,  from  the  lofty  Ang^ 
summit  of  the  Theodosian  pillar  at  Constantinople  upon 
the  marble  pavement  beneath.*  The  execution  of  this 
dreadful  sentence  on  him  was  soon  followed  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  betrayer  Alexius,  who  was  surprised  by 
Boniface  of  Montferrat  and  transported  to  on  Italian 
dungeon.  By  the  fate  of  these  two  usurpers,  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  National  cause  of  the  Greeks  de- 
volved upon  a  young  hero,  who  might  maintain,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  hereditary  claims,  while  he  spumed 
the  base  qualities  of  the  Angeli ;  and  in  whom  the  valour 
of  Ducas  was  unsullied  by  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
m tinier.  This  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  had  also 
married  a  daughter  of  Alexius  Angelus;  and  whose 
gallant  devotion  to  his  Country  had  already  been  sig- 
nalized in  the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  Retiring, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Capital,  across  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  recesses  of  Bithynia,  and  being  joined  by  the  most 
generous  and  congenial  spirits  of  his  Nation,  he  there 
organized  a  resistance  agninst  the  Latin  adventurers, 
which  not  only  prevented  them  from  ever  gaining  a 
secure  establishment  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  but  prepared  their  expulsion  from  their  Euro- 
pean conquests.  But  the  fate  both  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Dynasties,  which  for  sixty  years  were  to  dispute 
the  sceptre  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  will  reclaim  our 
future  attention  in  another  place ;  and  the  connection  of 
the  History  of  the  Crusades  with  the  Revolutions  of 
Constantinople  closes  at  the  period  before  us. 

In  the  division  and  enjoyment  of  a  conquered  Empire,  Sad  of  us 
the  confederate  Barons  who  had  embraced  the  service  Fsvsra 
of  the  Cross  now  seemed  as  completely  to  have  forgot-  Cku* 
ten  the  original  object  of  their  expedition,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  ond  the  vain  trophies  of  a  victory,  not  over 
Paynim  but  Christian  enemies — the  gales  and  chain 
of  the  harbour  of  Constantinople — sent  by  the  new 
Emperor  of  the  East  to  Palestine, t  were  the  only  fruits 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  which  ever  reached  the  Syrian 
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THOMAS  AQUINAS. 


BORN  A.  D.  1224,  DIED  A.  D.  1274. 
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Biography.  The  Biography  of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Age 
presents  at  the  first  view  little  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  who  seeks  to  be  led  through  a  series  of  incidents 
various  in  character  and  striking  in  effect.  A  prospect 
seems  stretched  before  him  of  wild  plains  or  barren  sea, 
without  any  landmarks  to  arrest  the  eye,  or  irregularities 
to  break  the  dull  level.  But  it  is  only  at  the  first  vague 
glance  of  the  subject  that  it  appears  in  this  uninteresting 
form.  The  level  which,  whilst  we  viewed  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, seemed  nothing  but  uniformity,  on  the  nearer 
approach  discloses  the  variety  of  hill  and  valley,  which  its 
broad  surface  had  concealed  from  the  distant  survey. 
And  so  the  life  of  the  Schoolmen,  when  closely  studied, 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  interest  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  an  account  of  any  one  among  men,  whose 
name  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  Ages,  and  thus 
obtained  an  historical  importance. 

But  the  interest  here  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  an  unreflecting  prejudice  may  suggest  to  our 
wishes.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  something  of  that  uni- 
formity, which  repels  and  disappoints  both  the  imagina- 
tion  and  the  feelings.  There  are  no  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tunes, like  those  which  diversify  the  story  of  the  more 
busy  agent  in  the  History  of  the  world.  For  the  most 
part,  the  life  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Schools  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  drawn  out  in  even  tenour,  amidst  the 
still  shades  of  the  cloister,  or  the  wrangling  but  still 
innocuous  tumults  of  the  Schools.  We  may  single  out, 
indeed,  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Abclnrd  in  the 
Xllth  Century  ;  whose  calamities,  the  effects  of  the 
vicious  system  of  the  Age  more  than  the  fault  of  the 
individual,  have  rendered  him  notorious  in  the  page  of 
Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History,  no  less  than  his 
labours  as  a  Philosopher  and  a  Theologian.  But  with 
this  exception,  one  uniform  character  seems  to  prevail 
over  the  whole  assemblage  of  illustrious  names,  which  the 
annals  of  the  Schools  present. 

Is  there,  however,  no  interest  even  in  this  very  unifor- 
mity ?  Is  variety  of  incident  all  that  captivates  the 
reader  of  Biography  ?  If  the  developement  of  human 
character  be  a  principal  object  in  the  record  of  human 
actions  and  events,  then  is  the  very  uniformity  of  the 
Scholastic  Biography  nn  important  feature  in  it,  demand- 
ing our  attention  and  close  examination.  For  the 
sameness  of  character,  which  wc  thus  observe  diffused 
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over  so  large  a  surface  of  human  life,  is  clearly  not  n  Thomas 
fortuitous  desultory  effect ;  but  is  an  index  to  the  philo-  .  ^l"""*- 
sophical  eye,  of  the  force  of  circumstances  in  influencing  >_ 
and  modifying  the  human  mind.  Men  born  in  different 
conditions  of  life,  of  different  tempers  and  talents,  have 
been  found,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stances in  the  Middle  Age,  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  nwl 
to  have  yielded  to  the  same  impressions.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting inquiry,  then,  to  trace  these  dominant  influence* 
in  the  life  of  any  of  those  distinguished  individuals, 
who  shone  as  the  luminaries  of  their  own  dark  Age.  It 
is  the  Philosophy  of  Man  that  we  are  unconsciously 
searching  into :  and  even  the  scanty  fragments  of  incident 
which  we  may  be  able  to  collect,  are  valuable :  for  they 
give  us  some  instruction  in  the  elements  of  which  our  na- 
ture is  compounded,  some  illustration  of  what  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  under  the  varied  action  of  society  and  education. 

The  life  of  Aquinas  may  be  particularly  selected  as  a  Aquinas 
type  of  the  Scholastic  Biography.   His  name  is  familiar  prwminmt 
to  every  one,  as  the  representative  of  the  class  'to  which  "m°nf  J~* 
he  belongs.    That  very  familiarity  is  an  evidence  of  the  M'D'tl1' 
conspicuous  place,  which  he  holds  among  the  Theological 
Philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age.    But  we  have  been 
taught  at  the  same  time  to  associate  his  name  with  all 
that  is  dark  in  Religion  or  in  Philosophy :  and  we  ore 
apt,  therefore,  to  think  of  him  with  some  degree  of  ridi- 
cule or  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  the  serious  inquiry  of 
enlightened  times.    In  truth,  however,  Aquinas,  when 
impartially  examined,  will  be  found  not  to  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  the  Philosophers  of  the  brightest  period 
of  Literature.    If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Philosopher 
from    the  intrinsic  powers  of  mind  displayed,  inde- 
pendently of  the  results  attained  by  him,  which  chiefly 
depend  on  the  concourse  of  favourable  circumstances, 
then  may  Aquiuas  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Philo- 
sophy.   If  penetration  of  thought,  comprchensivenefs  of 
views,  exactness  the  most  minute,  an  ardour  of  inquiry 
the  most  keen,  a  patience  of  pursuit  the  most  unwearied, 
are  among  the  merits  of  the  Philosopher,  then  may 
Aquinas  dispute  even  the  first  place  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  supremacy  in  speculative  science. 

Descended  from  a  noble  ancestry  on  both  sides ;  his  Ko1>i1iiy  of 
Father  Lodolph  being  Count  of  Aquino,  and  his  mother  his  family. 
Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Theale,  the  future 
Saint  and  Doctor  of  the  Church  seemed  destined  lor  a 
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>  fortune  of  life  very  different  from  that,  to  which  hia  i 
temper  subsequently  directed  bis  choice.  He  wan  born 
at  the  castle  of  Roccasicca  at  Aquino,  in  the  year  1224,* 
being,  as  it  seems,  the  youngest  of  several  sons.  Whilst 
his  brothers,  however,  pursued  the  military  profession, 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  soon  marked  bim  out 
for  another  path  of  employment  and  distinction.  Being 
sent  at  the  age  of  five  years  to  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  one  of  the  usual  places  of  education  for  the 
children  of  Italian  Nobles,  during  the  five  years  spent 
there,  he  guvc  indication,  even  at  this  early  period,  of 
that  seriousness  and  abstractedness  of  mind,  which 
characterised  his  maturity.  The  thoughtful  manner  of 
the  child  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  the  Abbot  of 
the  Convent;  by  whose  recommendation  his  parents 
sent  him  to  Naples,  which  was  then  established  as  a 
flourishing  School  of  Philosophy  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  The  six  years  which  he 
passed  at  Naples  tended  only  to  foster  and  develop* 
this  contemplative  disposition  :  and  it  was  a  natural 
result  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  passion* 
alely  devoted  himself  to  the  monastic  life  ;  embracing 
the  profession  of  a  Dominican,  and  adhering  to  his 
resolution,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances!  and  opposition 
of  his  family. 

We  may,  perhaps,  at  first  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
inducemeul  to  a  young  man  of  rank,  thus  to  relinquish 
his  hereditary  pretensions,  and  to  embark  on  a  scheme  ot 
life,  in  which  distinction  was  to  be  sought  by  dint  of 
persona]  exertion.  We  might  wonder  the  less,  had  we 
beard  of  his  leaving  his  father's  home  on  some  romantic 
project  of  adventure,  suggested  by  Uie  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  and  ardent  mind ;  such  as  would  be  furnished 
by  the  occasion  of  the  Holy  War*.  But  our  surprise 
will  be  removed,  wheu  we  reflect  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  Western,  or  Latin  World  in  those  times, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  Church  then  stood  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  Crusades  of  the  XIllli  Cen- 
tury had  supplied  the  cravings  of  the  public  mind  for 
some  matter  of  interest  and  excitement,  to  vary  and 
relieve  Uie  lisUessiiess  which  had  spread  over  the  whole 
face  of  society.  The  spontaneous  impulse  and  blind 
obedience,  with  which  trie  spiritual  call  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord  in  a  distant  land,  was  answered  through, 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  show  the 
existence  of  that  demand  by  which  they  were  so  readily 
met.  But  by  those  very  events,  Uie  cause  which  luul 
stimulated,  and  in  a  great  measure  indeed  occasioned 
them,  was  removed ;  and  the  public  mind  found  em- 
ployment in  a  new  direction.  The  fact  is  evidenced  in 
the  little  interest  taken  in  toe  Crusades  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  Infidels  were  yet  to  be  exterminated  from 
toe  land  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  sacred  duty  of 
waging  interminable  war  against  the  Infidel  still  con- 
tinued to  he  preached.  But  the  call  was  no  longer 
heard  with  alacrity :  the  interest  was  gone  :  and  the 
change  of  circumstance  was  not  a  stale  of  inaction,  as 
of  exhaustiou  after  violent  exertion,  but  of  employment, 
as  we  have  said,  in  a  new  direction.  We  may  charac- 
terise the  activity  which  then  began  to  develope  itself, 
in  general  terms,  as  an  expansion  of  intellect,  as  u  reach- 
ing towards  larger  and  more  diversified  means  of  learn- 
ing and  information.  The  efforts  made  in  this  direc- 
feeble  in  their  result:  they 
of  the  true 


cultivation,  of  the  right  method  of  applying  any  existing 
resources  to  that  end.  But  still  there  was  a  vigour 
about  them ;  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  which,  in  more  feli- 
citous circumstances,  would  undoubtedly  have  produced 
more  fruitful  results.  There  was  enough  certainly  in 
the  intellectual  labours  of  the  XI 1 1th  Century,  how- 
ever, in  the  pride  of  modern  improvements  in  Literature, 
we  may  look  back  on  them  with  contempt,  to  engage 
the  elevated  and  aspirant  mind.  Little  really  worthy 
of  such  minds  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  adven- 
tures of  a  military  life,  the  only  other  existing  resource 
besides  the  pursuit  of  Literature,  to  those  endued  with 
any  energy  of  character.  The  spirit  of  Chivalry,  as  it  is 
called,  had  its  charms  for  those  cast  in  a  rougher  mould; 
to  whom  the  busy  stillness  of  the  intellectual  life,  would 
in  any  Age  have  seemed  no  belter  than  torpor  and  stu- 
pidity. But  to  the  gentler,  more  thoughtful  disposition 
of  mind,  the  diversion  itito  the  quiet  paths  of  Philosophy, 
would  he  eagerly  hailed  as  a  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
the  world,  where  it  might  freely  exert  its  strength,  and 
come  back  from  its  excursions,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 
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To  those,  however,  who  were  duly  susceptible  of  the 
refinement  begun  at  that  period,  the  Church  of  the 
Xilith  Century  presented  the  only  opportunity  Cor 
indulgence  of  the  sentiment  awakened  iu  their  iniuds. 
The  greut  Society  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  several 
subordinate  associations  into  which  it  was  divided,  the 
Monastic  Orders,  and  the  Schools  of  Theology,  pre- 
sented means  of  combination,  and  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  personal  tulent  and  influence,  which  could  be 
The  Church  in  fact,  as  it 


who  looked  on  what  passed  around  them  with  any 
shrewdness  of  discernment,  could  not  but  observe  that, 
whilst  kings  and  armies  were  the  ostensible  a  pent*  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  was  the  power  of  the  Church, 
which  actuated  the  whole  machine,  and  guided,  if  it  did 
not  always  originate,  the  complex  movements  of  the 
social  mass.  If  there  was  ambition  then  iu  the  breast  of 
any  one,  here  was  the  theatre  on  which  it  might  act ;  if 
there  was  the  love  of  Literature,  here  it  might  find  op- 
portunities for  its  gratification  ;  if  there  was  concern  for 
the  public  good,  the  high-born  wish  to  be  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  here  were  the  means 
provided  by  which  either  good  or  evil  might  be  achieved 
on  the  greatest  scale.  Nor  Vt  as  the  simple  circumstance) 
of  the  fellowship  subsisting  between  members  of  the 
Church  as  such, — and  more  particularly  of  that  intimate 
connexion  between  individuals  of  the  same  Religious  fra> 
ternity, — an  inconsiderable  attraction  to  men  of  sensi- 
bility and  refinement,  in  those  days  when  society  scarcely 
existed  in  the  world  at  large.  In  these  associations,  the 
artificial  distinctions  which  separated  man  from  man, 
disappeared.  Men  met  together  on  a  principle  inde- 
pendent of  the  passions  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
the  principle  of  equality  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
enough  in  them  to  solicit  and  reward  the  candidate*,  for 
tfae  spiritual  Society,  who  entered  it  with  higher  preten- 
sions of  birth,  or  talent,  or  character.  The  dignities  of 
Bishop,  or  Abbot,  or  General  of  an  Order,  held  out  to 
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ambition  might  be  superior  to  such  attraction*,  the 
loftier,  more  abstract  honours  of  saintly  reputation,  or 
the  refined  luxury  of  a  profession  of  piety,  maintained 
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.  to  superior  merit  its  due  relative  situation  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Probably  indeed  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  profes- 
sion by  Aquinas,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  altogether 
voluntary.  The  first  step  may  have  been  taken  with  little 
reflection  on  the  momentous  change  of  life  consequent 
an  it ;  from  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  mind, 
and  an  ardent  compliance  with  the  example  and  wishes 
of  a  revered  instructor.  The  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
Orders,  themselves  in  great  measure  an  effect  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  times,  were  but  recently  esta- 
blished in  the  early  part  of  the  XHIth  Century.  The 
spirit  of  proselytism  consequently  was  actively  exerting 
itself  at  this  period,  to  obtain  for  each  its  respective 
votaries,  aud  raise  it  to  an  ascendency  over  (he  rival  in- 
stitution. The  Dominican  Order  especially,  as  framed 
in  a  more  worldly  spirit  of  fanaticism,  had  its  clever  and 
active  partisans  dispersed  every  where,  who,  by  the  fame 
of  their  erudition  and  piety,  and  by  their  tact,  won  the 
hearts  of  devout  hearers  to  their  cause.  It  was  by 
the  addresses  of  a  preacher  at  Naples,  a  Dominican, 
hy  name  John  of  St.  Julian,  that  Aquinas  was  induced 
to  take  up  the  monastic  profession.  He  had  imbibed  the 
tenchiug  of  the  Monk  with  an  eager  attention,  and 
anxiously  sought  an  opportunity  of  personal  conference 
with  his  spiritual  instructor.  A  conversation  with  St.  Ju- 
lian decided  his  purpose.  His  religious  wish  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  brothers,  and  readily  approved  by  them; 
on  which  he  immediately  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Domi- 
nican, and  immured  himself  within  a  Monastery  of  the 
Order  at  Naples. 

Intelligence  of  this  proceeding  on  his  part  was  re- 
ceived by  his  family  with  the  greatest  concern  and  in- 
dignation. Theodora,  his  mother,  especially,  remon- 
strated with  passionate  vehemence  against  the  net,  aud 
strove  to  reclaim  him  to  his  family.  The  writer  of  the 
life  prefixed  to  hi*  Works,  in  hia  partiality  to  the  sacred 
Order,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  resentment  of  the 
mother  was  an  after-thought ;  and  that  at  first  she  ex- 
pressed the  piety  of  her  heart  in  devout  thankfulness  to 
Ood  at  the  event  But  with  what  probability  this  state- 
ment is  made,  we  may  judge  from  the  active  measures 
token  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  her  son.  The  re- 
covery of  such  a  step  was  not  easily  to  be  effected,  or 
rather  was  impracticable.  The  victim  of  the  cloister 
was  bound  by  a  spell  which  no  entreaties  or  menaces 
could  unsay.  In  this  difficulty,  force  was  resorted  to  as 
the  only  expedient.  But  the  Dominicans  were  on  the 
alert.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  an  interview  with  his 
mother,  they  conveyed  their  novice  to  Rome,  intend- 
ing to  transmit  him  thence  to  Paris.  His  mother  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rome,  and  disappointed  of  seeing  him 
there,  instructed  his  brothers  to  watch  the  roads,  and 
intercept  him  on  his  way.  They  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising him  as  he  was  drinking  at  a  spring  after 
the  fatigues  and  heal  of  his  journey,  forcibly  seized  iiim, 
and  struggling  in  vain  to  strip  him  of  his  monastic 
habit,  carried  him  away  to  his  home.  His  mother 
received  him  with  tears,  attd  provided  for  his  future 
security,  by  confining  him  within  their  own  castle.  The 
Dominicans  complained  to  the  Pope  of  the  sacrilege : 
but  though  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  favour  the  new 
Religious  Orders,  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  his  autho- 
rity, the  power  of  the  Kmperor,  who  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  brothers  of  Aquinas,  was  then  in  collision 
with  that  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  could  not  be 
boldly  opposed.    His  family  was  left  for  the  present, 


therefore,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  recovered  Thomu 
prise.  Aquinas. 

Aquinas  being  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  ^ 
family,  every  argument  of  kindness  was  tried  by  his  Kxpnlieots 
mother  aud  sisters  to  alter  his  unwelcome  purpose.  He  fa'n^|b*0'"* 
was  proof  against  these,  and  even  against  the  severities  of  rect*unhira. 
angry  rebuke  ;  expressing  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the 
closest  confinement,  but  never  to  abandon  the  Keligious 
prolcssion  which  he  had  assumed.  To  complete  the 
trial  of  the  future  Saint,  by  an  experiment  usual  in  the 
legends  of  Saints,  the  biographer  adds,  that  the  brothers 
of  Aquinas  next  assailed  him  with  the  blandishments 
of  female  society ;  thinking  that  the  resolution  which 
had  proved  inexorable  under  stern  trials,  might  at 
length  yield  to  solter  impressions.  They  introduced 
accordingly  a  female  visitant  lo  his  apartment.  Conso- 
lation was  made  the  ostensible  pretext  of  the  visit; 
whilst  under  this  coverall  the  winning  arts  of  womanly 
endearment  were  plied  to  solicit  his  affections.  His 
firmness  had  nearly  failed  him  under  this  ordeal,  when 
suddenly  collecting  himself,  with  a  rude  indignation,  he 
abruptly  dismissed  his  fair  assailant,  scaring  her  from 
his  presence  with  such  srms  as  were  ministered  by  the 
fury  of  the  moment,  a  burning  stick  snatched  from  the 
hearth.  He  then  threw  himself,  as  the  story  proceeds, 
before  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  which  the  random  force  of 
the  slick  hud  traced  on  the  wall ;  and  praying  for 
strength  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and  lor  an 
entire  devolednesss,  he  at  length  fell  asleep  from  ex- 
haustion. The  scene  is  closed  by  a  vision  of  two  angels, 
appearing  to  him  as  he  slept,  girding  him,  and  strength- 
ening his  chaste  determination. 

Aquinas  patiently  endured  this  imprisonment  at  his  He  ia  iro- 
own  home  for  two  whole  years,  relieving  his  stubborn  l1""""-^  for 
solitude  only  by  prayer,  and  religious  contemplation,  SLJJJSL 
and  literary  studies.    Together  with  the  Scriptures,  the  lulitudo  by 
Book  of  the  Sentences,  the  celebrated  Digest  of  Theo-  prayer  sod 
logy  compiled  by  Peter  Lombard,  a  Bishop  of  Paris  study, 
in  the  preceding  Century,  now  engaged  hia  attention. 
At  the  same  time  he  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
Commentary  on  Aristotle's  Book  of  Fullacies.    The  art 
of  disputation  was  cultivated  at  this  period  with  the 
most  intense  interest,  as  we  shall  presently  show  more 
fully,  being  regarded  as  mi  csseutiul  part  of  the  educa- 
tion aud  business  of  the  Theologian.    The  writings  of 
Aristotle  in  particular,  being  more  known  to  the  Chris- 
liaus  uf  the  West  about  the  same  lime,  attracted  extra- 
ordinary curiosity  :  and  both  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans dexterously  availed  themselves  of  tbe  course 
which  the  fashion  of  the  Age  had  taken  ;  establishing 
Chairs  of  Philosophy  at  the  various  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities, for  the  express  purpose  of  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle.  We  find  accordingly  a  Logical  Work 
of  that  Pliilosopher  occupying  the  leisure  of  the  secluded 
devotee,  no  less  than  studies  of  a  strictly  Theological 
character. 

The  tenderness  of  a  mother  was  no  mutch  fur  the  escape 
implacable  resolve  of  an  enthusiastic  self-devotion.    The  connived  at 
mother  of  Aquinas,  who  hod  all  along  beeu  the  chid  mo~ 
agent  in  these  measures  of  restraint,  finding  ull  eudra- 
vour  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose  utterly  uiiuvuilmg, 
at  length  gave  up  the  unequal  contest,  ami  couiuved 
at  his  escape;  preferring  probably  making  the  con- 
cession in  that  way,  to  openly  surrendering  him  to  the 
demands  of  tbe  Dominicans.    The  Moults  wire  apprised 
that  his  escape  might  beeflected  by  night.  Accordingly, 
tliey  were  in  sttendance  si  the  stated  lime,  at  the  well* 
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nio^aphy.  known  window  of  his  apartment,  through  which  they 
v-~v-~-'  had  been  used  secretly  to  convey  to  him  the  woollen 
habit  of  the  Order.  He  let  himself  down  from  the 
Iff  n'hmu  window,  was  received  by  them,  and  conducted  to  Naples, 
to  NtplM,  and  tlien  to  Rome,  to  John  the  Teutonic,  the  General 
of  the  Order.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1244,  when 
he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age. 

He  was  immediately  placed  by  the  General  of  the 
Order  under  the  charge  of  Albert  of  Cologne,  also  a  Do- 
minican by  profession,  and  whose  fame  fur  science  and 
erudition,  then  diffused  throughout  Kurope,  had  ob- 
tained lor  him  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Great. 
The  School  of  Albert,  iudeed,  like  that  of  Plato  at 
Athens,  (if  we  may  venture  to  compare  the  degenerate 
Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age  with  the  high  thoughts 
and  animated  eloquence  of  the  classic  Age  of  Science,) 
appears  to  have  been  the  gTcat  seminary,  from  which  the 
chief  Philosophers  of  the  subsequent  period  were  propa- 
gated. Plato  combined  the  traditions  of  ancient  wisdom 
eiUnt  at  his  time,  and  moulded  them  into  a  whole  by 
the  force  of  his  genius:  and  it  is  to  that  spirit  which 
he  breathed  over  the  whole,  and  which  his  disciples  im- 
bibed, that  we  may  trace  both  the  acute  vigour  of  the 
Arislotelic  Logic,  and  the  masculine  dignity  of  the  Stoic 
Ethics.  So  to  Albert  of  Cologne  the  epithet  of  the  Great 
to  be  not  unworthily  attached,  if  we  look  to  the 
of  his  influence  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Middle  Age.  Before  him  there  hardly  existed  any 
Phil  osophy,  that  might  properly  be  called  Scholastic. 
There  had  been  many  who  had  taught  the  like  principles, 
and  had  reasoned  in  the  same  manner :  particularly  we 
may  notice  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  who  in 
the  century  preceding  composed  several  Treatises  which 
display  an  astonishing  power  of  metaphysical  reasoning. 
So,  again,  Abelard,  though  inferior  to  Anselm,  might  be 
mentioned  as  an  eminent  instance  at  the  same  period,  of 
the  same  kind  of  metaphysical  ncuteness.  And  perhaps 
but  for  him,— but  for  that  popularity  which  Abelard  at- 
tained, and  for  the  disciples  of  his  School,  who  afterward* 
filled  influential  stations  iu  the  Church, — the  School  of 
Albert  would  not  have  been  frequented,  or  his  method 
,  of  philosophising  have  been  so  generally  adopted.  Still 
Albert  must  have  the  praise  of  having  systematized  the 
Scholastic  discussions  ;  of  having  perfectly  accomplished 
what  Anselm  had  only  partially  executed  ;  the  drawing 
to  one  point  the  mass  of  reasonings  which  had  hitherto 
existed  iu  dispersed  portions,  and  combining  the  various 
principles  employed  in  those  reasonings  into  one  pecu- 
liar Philosophy,  to  which  we  give  the  peculiar  name  of 
Scholasticism. 

!!«  holds  In  Aquinas,  Albert  had  a  pnpil  exactly  qualified  for 
tbo  office  of  maturing  the  instructions  received  in  his  School.  To 


carry  on  the  analogy  just  mentioned,  Aquinas  was  to 
,  Albert  what  Aristotle  was  to  Plato.  Aquinus  digested 
the  rude  plan  of  Albert,  and  elaborated  the  system  in 
its  minutest  parts.  Under  Albert,  indeed,  at  Cologne, 
he  exercised  the  functions  of  "  Master  of  the  Students  ;" 
collecting  and  reducing  to  writing  the  lectures  of  his 
master  ;  so  that  his  mind  was  in  fact  completely  formed 
by  the  training  of  Albert.*  He  had  not  that  taste  for 
physical  pursuits,  or  that  various  knowledge  for  which 

•  Fralrr  Thaw  at  majitler  leeturnm  iludtytf  eulirgit,  II  redtyit  ia 
irriplu  apu,  «/y/o  diirrimn,  tubtthlalt  pn/lmHtiM,  ticul  u  font* 
lanli  tloctarit  hamnrr  polml,  e  »l  ■*  tcimlii  omnrm  hnmuntm  in  mi 
lemparn  atalt  prttceim  F,ta  S.  7ft.  ap.  Act.  SS.  Mftu.  Mertii, 
lorn.  i.  p.  603.  JounUin,  Reck.  Oil.  $mr  tAg*  tl  rOrtfimt  <fc»  Trad. 
Ud.  tjfniMe,  p.  436.  Vara,  1819. 


Albert  was  distinguished:  but  his  attention  was  more 
concentrated  on  the  pure  theories  of  Scholasticism  in 
itself,  and  their  application  to  Theology.  And  here  he 
may  be  said  to  have  surparsed  his  master.  The  won- 
derful perspicuity  which,  amidst  all  the  subtilties  and 
abatruseness  of  metaphysical  speculation,  pervades  his 
celebrated  Work  entitled  the  Sum  of  Theology,  is  enough 
to  establish  his  superiority  in  the  contrast,  as  well  with 
Albert,  as  with  any  other  Scholastic  writer,  on  this  par- 
ticular ground. 

Whilst  a  hearer  of  Albert,  Aquinas  was  content  to  Extrraf  * 
listen  and  learn  in  silence,  leaving  the  exercise  of  dis- 
putation  to  others  ;  both  from  an  extreme  reserve  and  ^f™. 
shyness  of  disposition,  and  from  his  devotional  employ-  1 
ment,  which  led  him  lo  avoid  all  conversation  and  cou- 
cern  in  affairs  of  the  World.  He  carried  this  reserve  so 
far  as  to  incur  the  reproach  of  stupidity  from  some, 
and  even  the  humorous  appellation  of  "  the  mute  ox," 
which  the  massy  frame  of  his  limbs  rendered  the 
more  apposite.  But  he  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  little  the  reproach  was  merited,  when  Albert, 
having  heard  how  he  had  convinced  and  silenced 
some  individuals  who  had  presumed  to  instruct  him, 
called  on  him  to  defend  a  particular  opinion  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  executed  this 
task,  reluctant  as  he  was  lo  undertake  it.  from  an 
excess  of  diffidence  in  himself,  astonished  all  present, 
and  extorted  from  Albert  the  honourable  and  charac- 
teristic eulogy ;  that  "  the  mute  ox,  as  he  was  called, 
would  one  day  make  the  world  resound  with  his 
rearing." 

The  great  Professors  of  that  day  did  not  confine 
their  instructions  to  one  particular  place,  but  went  from 
School  to  School,  as  their  services  might  be  required. 
During  three  years,  from  1245  to  1248,  Albert  rilled  the 
Chair  of  Theology  at  the  College  of  St.  James  at  Paris. 
There  accordingly  he  was  attended  by  Aquinas.  On 
the  return  of  Albert  to  Cologne  in  1248.  Aquinas  ac- 
companied him  ;  and  appears  to  have  resided  there 
until  1253,  when  he  returned  once  more  to  Paris,  and  lb  tana 
commenced  the  office  of  a  public  lecturer.  At  the  com-  •*  P»»*- 
mencement  of  his  lecture,  which  consisted  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  the  Sentence*,  he  had  only  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  :  but  the  talent  which  he  displayed 
so  excited  the  admiration  of  all,  that  at  the  close  of  his  Iicmfc* 
course,  he  was  created  Master  in  Theology  ;  an  honour 
which  he  accepted,  it  is  said,  not  without  a  modest  re- 


In  1260  he  left  Paris,  and  appeared  as  a  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Philosophy  in  his  native  Country ;  accom- 
panying the  Court  of  Home  in  its  successive  changes  of 
residence,  and  teaching  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Pisa,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  At  length,  in  1272,  he  proceeded  Ht«rf*W 
to  Naples,  where  he  continued  the  same  course  of  labo~  fi^Jju^* 
rious  employment  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  active  labours,  his  mind,  it  ia  Hi» 
said,  was  still  incessantly  engaged  in  religious  contem-  »' 
plation.  which  he  regarded  as  the  most  real  mode  of " 
prayer.    To  such  excess  did  he  carry  these  silent  con- 


•  Then  is  soma  difficulty  in  n»crrtjuninK-  tbcdaki  <  f  ihr*c  cir- 
eunutanee*.  According  lo  the  biography  prefixed  to  bin  WotVi  b* 
was  twenty  five  years  of  age  when  lie  went  to  r**rie,  and  obtained 
the  Theolugical  degree.  Tbi»  may  have  preceded  his  formal  com- 
mencement of  the  duly  of  a  lecturer  in  Theology,  (hidin,  ia  hi*  L»fr 
af  /feauuit,  aaaigna  the  year  ll£56  as  that  in  whicb  the  degree  of 
Doctor  waa  conferred  oa  hiro  at  Paris :  a  dale  whiob  a*  confirmed  by 
the  obaervatigiM  of  Bruckcr  also,  Mr/,  Qril.  CMt*.  ton.  ui.  p.  800. 
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Biography.  templations,  that  in  the  midst  of  society  he  would  some- 
_  times  be  entirely  lost  in  mental  abstractedness.  An 
instance  of  this,  it  is  said,  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
the  K in of  France;  when,  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
interest  in  an  argument  pursued  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  thoughts,  he  struck  the  table  with  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "  that  the  argument  was  now  conclusive 
against  the  Manichecs."  The  ambitious  style  of  Saintly 
biography  has  appended  also  several  miraculous  stories 
to  the  account  of  his  mystical  devotion  ;  such  as,  that 
by  intensity  of  contemplation  he  was,  on  some  occasions 
so  transported  out  of  the  world  of  matter,  that  his  very 
body,  sympathizing  with  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  was 
raised  into  the  air. 
General  In  order,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  Re- 
view of  tha  ligious  and  Philosophical  character  of  Aquinas,  and,  in 
Scholastic  him,  0f  (he  whole  class  of  Theologians  to  which  he  be- 
longs, we  should  observe  him  under  this  point  of  view 
more  particularly.  It  is  the  practical  exemplification  of 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  As  that  Philosophy  was  a 
mixture  of  Heathen  and  Scriptural  truth,  so  the  Religion 
of  the  Schoolman  was  a  mixture  of  two  systems  of  life 
— the  perfect  life  of  the  Heathen  Philosopher  and  that 
of  the  Christian.  From  Heathenism  were  derived  all 
those  austerities  and  privations,  and  sequestrations  of 
the  thoughts  and  affections  from  the  concerns  and  sympa- 
thies  of  humanity,  so  fondly  regarded  as  the  highest  cre- 
dentials of  purity  and  sanctity  ;  whilst  the  more  excellent 
parts  of  that  scheme  of  life,  the  devotion  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  fixing 
of  the  mind  on  the  things  of  Eternity,  were,  as  taken 
in  themselves,  real  constituents  of  Christian  profession. 
But  Christianity  nowhere  gives  the  preference  to  the 
contemplative  life  over  the  practical :  on  the  contrary,  it 
lays  its  stress  on  the  duty  of  practical  exertion  ;  present- 
ing to  us  for  our  example,  one  of  eminently  social  dis- 
position and  social  habits,  and  who  went  about  doing 
good,  conversing  and  acting  amidst  the  scenes  of  human 
life.  But  Heathenism  has  exalted  the  contemplative 
life  in  comparison  with  the  practical.  And  it  natu- 
rally did  so :  its  theory  of  human  happiness  required 
such  a  view.  In  that  theory,  the  life  of  contemplation 
was  the  substitute  for  the  Future  State  which  Christianity 
reveals.  The  Philosopher  beheld  in  that  life  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  condition,  in  which  the  soul  is  at  rest, 
and  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  Exemption 
from  ihe  active  engagements  of  an  evil  world,  where 
the  force  of  irregular  passions  and  depraved  customs  is 
continually  disturbing  the  tcnour  oi  happiness,  pro- 
mised a  repose  and  security  which  could  be  found  in  no 
other  way.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  living  entirely  in 
theory,  and  having  no  further  concern  with  the  world 
than  that  which  the  actual  necessities  of  nature  required, 
was  the  most  truly  virtuous,  t.ie  most  truly  happy  man, 
according  to  Heathen  views.  It  followed,  too,  from  thia 
estimate  of  human  happiness,  that  the  peculiarly  social 
affections  would  sink  io  importance.  At  first  they  would 
lose  their  relative  force  in  connection  with  the  other 
rinciples  of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
ing  proportionably  exercised.  Their  indulgence  would 
next  come  to  be  regarded  as  positively  sinful ;  and  then 
would  be  created  those  imaginary  virtues  of  ascetic  con- 
tinence and  passive  obedience — the  living  among  men, 
as  not  a  man — as  a  living  instrument,  actuated,  not  by 
Feeling,  but  by  pure  unimpassiotted  Reason.  Such  then 
were  the  principles  engrafted  on  the  Christian  self-denial. 
There  is  something  attractive  to  the  imagination,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  in  thus  living  and  dying,  as  it  is  said,  in  Tliomof 
"  the  odour  of  sanctity."  Bui  it  it  only  an  illusion  of  the  ^taina*. 
imagination  ;  which  pleases  itself,  without  dwelling  on  —  %  *  r 
the  thought  of  what  is  morally  right  or  wrong  in  the 
concrete  being,  man,  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  a  super- 
human purity  and  of  a  heroic,  romantic  virtue.  The 
mass  of  human  misery  which  has  really  becu  produced 
by  the  indulgence  in  this  fond  illusion,  who  can 
duly  estimate?  Half  of  human  nature  has  thus  been 
left  without  cultivation,  and  consequently  more  than  half 
of  human  happiness  has  been  sacrificed.  A  penalty 
not  ordained  by  God  has  been  affixed  to  certain  acts, 
and  a  false  susceptibility  communicated  to  the  conscience. 
Whilst,  therefore,  much  positive  happiness  has  been 
missed  from  the  want  of  a  due  exertion  of  all  the  active 
principles  of  human  nature,  much  positive  misery  also  has 
been  inflicted,  in  the  waverings  and  searchings  of  heart 
which  an  unreal  code  of  moral  offences  has  occasioned. 

The  real  evils  covered  under  the  snow-white  mantle  Censures 
of  the  angelic  life  of  devotional  contemplation,  did  ?[,h*  . 
not  escape  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  some  even  in  JSjjSj 
that  Age,  when  the  fashion  of  piety  was  entirely  set  Uwt  time, 
that  way.  Indeed,  the  disregard  of  parental  autho- 
rity, Ihe  breaking  of  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship, 
which  this  inhuman  Religion  produced ;  the  neglect  of 
social  duties,  the  proud  humility  involved  in  it ;  could 
not  pass  unobserved.  For  who. m  his  heart, could  justify 
the  renunciation  of  family,  the  fanatical  self-devoted ness 
of  the  young  Aquinas,  when  once  he  had  given  him- 
self over  to  (he  Religious  fraternity?  If  the  constancy 
and  pious  feeling  of  the  individual  be  admired,  yet  who 
could  approve  the  spirit  of  an  institution,  which  could 
so  control  and  pervert  the  best  principles,  shaping  the 
immutable  law  of  right  and  wrong  according  to  its  own 
arbitrary  will.  The  biographer  of  Aquinas,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  virtue  of  his  hero,  has  introduced  his  mother 
and  sisters  pathetically  remonstrating  with  him  on  the 
act  of  desertion,  and  asking  whether  those  could  be 
preachers  of  peace  who  could  produce  so  much  discord 
in  the  bosom  of  families?  The  speeches,  however, 
which  he  puts  in  their  mouths,  arc  the  real  expressions 
of  the  popular  indignation  against  the  Monastic  Orders. 
Nor  were  these  complaints  without  their  organs  among 
the  Clergy  themselves.  A  Work  appears  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  which  the  author 
freely  discussed  the  merits  of  the  Monastic  life,  com- 
plaining of  its  inertness  and  its  opposition  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture.  This  Work  indeed  Aquinas  was 
called  upon  to  answer;  and  he  succeeded,  ss  we  might 
expect  from  an  effort  thus  made  under  the  command  of 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Church,  in  suppressing 
the  obnoxious  publication.* 

In  truth,  the  cause  of  the  Monastic  institutions  did  Real  h«sn 
not  rest  on  argument;  however  ingeniously  Aquinas 
moy  have  defended  it  They  were  a  requisition  of  the 
times.  They  were  aristocralical,  as  opening  to  the 
higher  orders  a  resource  of  power  and  influence !  but 
there  was  also  a  democralical  leaven  in  them,  so  far  as  the 
lowest  of  the  people  might  be  admitted  into  them,  and 
all  as  brothers  were  on  a  footing  of  equality.  They  had 
therefore  in  their  constitution  a  principle  of  conserva- 
tion. All  classes  in  some  measure  felt  it  to  be  their 
interest,  that  these  Societies  should  exist.  Their  vices 
would  sometimes  attract  indignation,  or  their  follies 
excite  a  laugh  :  but  these  were  transient  expressions: 

•  Fit.  S.  Thorn.  Optra,  ed.  Aatnerp.  1612. 
5  K 
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.  the  institutions  themselves  survived  these  attack*,  un- 
shaken at  leuit,  so  long  as  they  rested  on  the  demands 

of  social  life. 

Add  to  this  thai  the  institution  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Orders  was  an  effort  of  reformation.  The 
world  was  scandalized  at  the  luxurious  habits  and 
pomp  and  wealth  of  the  ancient  Orders.  It  occurred 
to  the  thoughtful  observers  of  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
that  new  institutions,  professing  poverty,  and  devoted 
to  the  active  duties  of  preaching,  aud  tbe  cultivation 
of  Learning  and  Philosophy,  were  wanted  at  such  a 
crisis.  And  the  truth  of  their  calculations  was  shown 
in  the  great  popularity  which  the  institutions  so  framed 
immediately  obtained.  It  was  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  and  new  life  into  tbe  decayed  body  of  Monasti- 
ciam  ;  and  men  forgot  the  innate  deformity  of  the 
system,  in  the  renovation  of  energy  and  active  useful- 
ness which  it  exhibited  in  its  revival. 

The  situation  in  which  Aquinas  now  stood  was  so 
congenial  lo  his  temper,  that  no  offers  of  promotion  to 
the  dignities  of  his  Order  or  of  the  Church,  could  in- 
duce him  to  quit  it  Clement  IV.  would  have  advanced 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  But  though  his 
own  town  of  Aquino  had  been  sacked  by  tbe  Imperial 
forces,  and  his  relatives  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Pope  were  slain  or  driven  into  exile,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  receive  any  accession  to  his  worldly 
fortunes.  Nor  would  he  even  accept  the  station  of  Al>lx>t 
of  Monte  Caasino,  which  was  also  offered  to  him,  and 
which  might  have  seemed  more  accordant  with  the 
tenoirr  of  his  life.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all 
earthly  honours  and  wealth,  when  on  a  visit  at  Paris, 
his  pupils  having  jocosely  observed  that  the  King- 
dom of  the  Gauls  was  what  they  wished  for  him, 
he  replied,  "  For  my  part  I  would  rather  have  the  Com- 
mentaries ofChrysostom  on  Matthew."  It  was  no 
but,  complacency  in  his  own  peculiar  pursuits,  which 
could  have  dictated  sncb  an  answer. 

Rome,  Paris,  and  Naples  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
principal  scenes  of  his  labours.  His  lectures  were 
crowded  not  only  with  doctors  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  bnt  witli  persons  of  every  class.  His  teaching 
is  characterised  as  eminently  perspicuous,  though  pro- 
ceeding in  the  established  Scholastic  method  of  disputa- 
tion. For  though,  as  it  is  observed,  be  had  spent 
mnch  study  on  Cicero  and  other  classical  writers,  he 
did  not  think  it  becoming  his  modesty  to  depart  from 
the  established  method,  and  adopt  a  more  easy,  open 
•tyle.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  his  biogra- 


pher. But  we  must  express  oar  doubts  whether  any 
other  form  of  teaching  than  that  generally  adopted  in 
the  Schools  of  the  Middle  Age,  would  have  appeared  at 
all  proper,  or  even  have  suggested  itself,  to  a  mind 
trained  in  the  Philosophy  of  that  period.  Tbe  method 
itself  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Philosophy,  that 
for  a  writer  or  lecturer  to  have  followed  any  other,  would 
rarely  have  appeared  a  departure  from  bis  principles. 

The  whole  period  of  his  lite  was  included  within 
fifty  years,  the  latter  half  of  which  was 
devoted  to  these  intellectual  labours.    How  ii 
his  mind  was  occupied  in  them,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  tbe  voluminous  monuments  of  them  which  are  yet 
extant.    The  mass  of  accumulated  Commentary  on 
Various  Treatises  of  Aristotle,  of  discussion  of  questions 
of  Philosophy  and  exposition  of  Scripture-,  which  com- 
pose his  Works,  is  truly  astonishing.    The  printed  edi-  ^7inr» "whi 
lion  of  his  Works  extends  to  eighteen  volumes  in  folio,    ou.  referred 


Of  these,  tbe  Brat  five  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, the  remaining  volumes  being  occupied  by  his  Sum 
of  Tkeologg,  his  principal  Work,  which  fills  three  of  the 
volumes,  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  the  Sentences, 
Commentaries  on  various  Books  of  Scripture,  Sermons, 
aud  some  smaller  Theological  tracts.  Nor  are  these  the 
whole  of  his  writings.*  If  we  may  believe  his  pane- 
gyrists, his  facility  of  composition  was  so  great,  that  he 
constantly  employed  four  persons  to  write  by  his  dicta- 
tion, which  was  even  too  rapid  for  their  united  labours. 
Or  if  we  would  follow  them  in  the  still  greater  marvel 
of  the  story,  he  could  compose  himself  to  rest  when  ex- 
hausted, and  still  carry  on  the  connection  of  his 
ment  unbroken.  An  ambition  seems  to  actual 
biographer  of  a  Philosopher-Saint,  like  thai  of  the  [ 
gyrista  of  Mahomet,  of  magnifying  the  literary  labours  of 
bis  hero  into  miraculous  effects. 

This  restless  working  of  the  mind  at  length  exhausted  nil  »d- 
tbe  powers  of  his  constitution.  He  had  been  invited 
by  Gregory  X.  to  attend  the  I  Id  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1274,  in  which  the  deputes  constantly  agitated  with  th« 
Greek  Church  were  lo  be  debated  with  a  view  to  their 
settlement.  By  command  of  the  preceding  Pope,  be 
a  Work  against  the  Greeks,  which  he 
to  have  presented  at  the  Council.  But  lie  did 
not  live  to  attend  the  Council.  He  was  seised  with  ill- 
ness on  his  journey,  and  immediately  feeling  that  his 
end  was  near,  observed  to  his  companion  Reginald,  wbo 
was  in  constant  waiting  on  him,  when,  after  long  reverie, 
he  returned  to  himself,  that  "  soon  he  should  write  no 
more."  Afterwards  he  became  more  languid,  but  rallied 
again  a  little,  sufficiently  to  be  conveyed  ou  a  mule  lo 
an  adjacent  Monastery  of  the  Cistercians.  There,  ou  en- 
tering the  Church,  he  observed  in  the  same  strain  of 
melancholy  anticipation  to  Reginald :  "  Here  is  my 
resting  place  for  ever  and  ever  "  The  Mouks  were  de- 
lighted to  receive  so  distinguished  an  inmate,  and  waited 
on  his  dying  bed  with  sedulous  kindness.  lie  lingered 
for  several  days  ;  but  they  were  days  in  unison  with  tbe 
tenon r  of  his  life.  He  continued  conversing  with  the 
Monks,  and  instructing  them  lo  the  last,  and  even  at 
their  request  composed,  in  that  extremity,  Commentaries 
cm  the  Canticles  of  Solomon.  He  received  the  Eucharist 
prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  aud  exerting  his  feeble 
strength  to  meet  the  Host.  After  receiving  also  tbe  rite  i 
of  extreme  unction  with  the  same  devouluess,  be  calmly 
expired  with  a  serene  countenance ;  replying  ju*t  before 
his  departure,  to  an  inquiry  Irom  bis  sister,  "  whether  be 
had  any  wish  to  express,"  that  "  soon  lie  should  have 
every  wish  gratified." 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  man  ;  a  martyr,  we  may 
say,  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  and  1 
affording  in  himself  a  striking  picture  of  the  stale  of 
Christianity  in  that  Age.  There  was  m  him  tbe  gentle- 
ness, the  modesty,  tbe  piety  of  the  Christian  character; 
but  these  graceful  outlines  were  dashed  with  the  bard 
touches  of  Monastic  austerity.  He  stands  forth  to 
our  view,  like  the  sculptured  image  of  the  form  of 
ruled  after  the  true  model,  but  by 
band,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  unable  to  suUlue  the  stubborn  marble  to  a  con- 
formity with  tbe  living  original.    His  mental  endow - 


Hi.  rb«- 


•  Considerable  deduction  mutt  be 
of  the  Cardinal  Caietaa,  appendml  to  hi*  text,  far  trsnalafiua*  of 
Arislotta  cecum  pairing  the  expowlmn,  uid  for  ion*  addiriom  of 
which  are  not  hi*.   The  Antwerp  edition  of  IbU  »  Oat 
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Biography,  rnenls  *nd  character  are  not  inaptly  represented  by 
1 .,-  .  _i  the  rlescription  given  of  his  person.  His  body,  it  it 
IVoripiion  said,  was  "  almost  vail,  tall,  and  massy  in  the  bones, 
of  hit  per-  to  which  the  apare  flesh  scarcely  (rave  a  complete  co- 
woa~  vering."    For  so  was  there  something  gigantic  in  his 

mind  and  his  scheme  of  life,  whilst  there  was  a  naked- 
new  and  dreariness  in  his  studies  and  contemplative 
pursuits, — a  want  of  substance  and  vitality,— truly 
characteristic  of  the  scholastic  Theologian  and  Philoso- 
pher. Nor  is  the  remainder  of  the  portrait  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  above.  "The  expression  of  his  eyes," 
continues  his  biographer,  "  was  most  modest ;  his  face 
oblong;  his  complexion  inclined  to  sullowness;  his 
forehead  more  depressed  than  the  profoundness  of  bis 
intellect  might  seem  U>  require ;  his  head  large  and 
round,  and  partly  bald ;  his  person  erect.''* 
Bis  reputed  Some  of  his  sayings  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
MjiDgi.  being  recorded  Being  asked  why  he  had  kept  silence 
so  long  under  Albert,  he  answered,  "  Because  aa  yet  I 
knew  nothing  to  say  worthy  of  Albert."  Being  askad 
Again  what  was  the  most  agreeable  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him,  he  answered,  "  To  understand  all  thai 
I  have  read."  Some  one  observed  that  lie  was  uot  as 
learned  as  he  was  thought,  "  It  is  for  that  reason  I  study," 
he  said,  '*  that  men  may  not  be  deceived."  Being  re- 
proached for  the  size  of  his  body  ;  "  The  cucumber,'' 
he  said,  "  also  grows  without  food."  Being  blamed  by 
a  certain  matron  for  avoiding  women,  when  he  was  him- 
self born  of  a  woman  ;  "  This  is  the  very  reason,"  he 
answered,  "  because  I  was  born  of  a  woman."  To  his 
sister,  inquiring  what  and  where  Paradise  was  :  "  You 
will  know  both,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  only  merit  it." 
To  persons  consulting  him  how  they  might  escape  error  : 
"  By  doing  every  thing,"  he  said,  "  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  action."  Going  to  visit  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  finding  his  friend  employed  in  writing  the  Life 
of  St.  Francis ;  "  Let  us  leave,"  he  said,  "  the  Saint  to 
labour  for  the  Saint ;"  and  retircd.f  Being  led  by  an 
importunate  brother  about  the  streets  of  Bologna,  uulil 
he  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  replied  to  one  who 
wondered  at  his  patient  submission  ;  "  By  nothiug  else 
is  Religion  perfected  but  by  obedience." 

His  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime  attracted  to 
him  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  several  Pontiffs  under 
whom  he  flourished.  He  enjoyed  also  the  patronage  of 
the  chivalrous  and  sainted  King  of  France,  Louis  IX., 
who  highly  esteemed  him  both  for  his  learning  and  his 
counsels.  A  Work  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  of 
Cyprus  on  the  Government  of  Princes,  shows  still 
further  the  extent  of  his  fame.  He  was  frequently 
applied  to  for  counsel  in  difficulties  by  various  persons 
throughout  Europe.  So  much  was  the  recluse  Monk, 
living  out  of  the  world  by  profession,  familiarly  known 
to  the  world  of  his  day :  and  so  great  must  have  been 
the  influence  reully  exercised  by  him,  amidst  his  formal 
The  friend-  renunciation  of  all  human  concerns.  Amongst  his  friends, 
•hip  I*-       of  whom  he  had  several  warmly  attached  to  him,  he 

*."".n  particularly  honoured  Albert,  whose  name  from  a  feeling 
Aquinas       ■  c  i  .      .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .° 

anil  Albert.      respect,  it  is  sunt,  he  would  never  expressly  inenliou  in 

any  discussion  of  his  opinions.    The  legend  says,  that  so 

great  was  the  union  of  friendidiip  between  these  two, 

that  Allien  being  at  dinner  nt  Cologne  at  the  lime  when 

Aquinas  expired,  felt  a  secret  intimation  ot  the  event; 

*  Life  |  i.         tu  lha  edition  ul  hi»  W«<l>».  Aatwvftt,  1612. 

t  TW  |m>|HT  name  or  Bun.it  emur.i  was  John  de  Kidania.  He 
wa»  a  nun™  uf  Tuscany,  Una  in  I  -I  lit*  Iwraiur  ■  Cardinal, 
and  ilwtl  in    -  7  I  during  ih  holding  of  the  I  Id  Cuuucil  of  Lyooa. 


Kited  of 
tut  fame. 


for  that  rising  with  tears  in  his  eyes  from  the  table,  and  Thomae 
being  asked  by  the  persons  present  the  cause  ol  bin  di.s-  Aquinas, 
tress,  he  informed  them  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  light  ^s-—' 
of  the  Church,  and  his  dearest  friend,  was  dead.  Albert, 
too,  it  is  added,  so  approved  the  doctrines  of  his  lavour- 
ite  disciple,  and  felt  so  great  an  interest  in  his  reputa- 
tion, as  to  have  undertaken  a  journey  to  Pans,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  to  defend  Aquinas  from  the  attacks  of 
Theological  opponent*.* 

But  great  as  his  reputation  was  during  life,  it  was  Miracles 
increased  ten-fold  after  his  death.  It  was  then  cherished  attributed 
as  the  property  of  a  rival  parly  in  the  Church.  The  10  Aquinas, 
interest  of  the  Dominican  Order  was  engaged  in  selling 
forth  the  heroism  and  the  Philosophy  of  their  own 
brother  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Hence  the  miracu- 
lous attestations  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  given 
to  bis  sanctity  and  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  The 
question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  which  divided 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  made  each  party  soli- 
citous about  maintaining  their  ground  in  the  popular 
favour.  Arguments  might  suffice,  as  addressed  to  each 
other,  to  learned  and  philosophising  Theologians ;  but 
other  means  of  persuasiou  were  required  with  the  mass 
of  believers.  This  is  evident  iu  the  introduction  of  ac- 
counts of  miracles  confirmatory  of  their  doctrines,  both 
in  the  Life  of  Aquiuas,  and  in  the  counterpart  011  the 
Franciscan  side,  the  Life  of  John  Duns  Scutus.  They 
are  not  merely  the  miracles  of  the  ordinary  legend,  but 
miracles  intended  to  bear  on  the  truth  of  their  doctrines. 
To  John  Duns  Scot  us,  the  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
bows  its  head,  as  he  offers  a  prayer  before  it,  on  his  way 
to  the  place  where  he  is  to  hold  his  triumphant  disputa- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  t  To  Thomas 
Aquinas,  not  only  the  Apostle  Paul  gives  an  express  sanc- 
tion to  the  Saint's  interpretation  of  his  Epistles,  but  the 
Virgin, and  even  Jesus  I  hrist  himself,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  their  images,  confirm  the  Saint's  exposition 
of  doctrine,  by  the  declaration,  Bene  tcriptUti  de  me 
Tkoma. 

The  honours  of  canonization  conferred  by  John  XXII.  His  canor.i- 
in  the  year  1323,  and  the  assignment  to  him  of  the  rank  **tion. 
of  Vlh  Doctor  of  the  Church,  were  the  fruits  of  the  same 
struggle.  The  honours  given  to  a  Dominican  were  pa- 
ralleled on  the  other  side  by  the  like  declarations  in 
favour  of  Bonaventiira,  a  Franciscan.  And  as  Aquinas 
was  styled  in  the  phraseology  of  those  days,  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  (he  Seraphic 
Doctor  was  assigned  to  Bouaveutura. 

But  the  Theology  of  Aquinas  triumphed  in  the  end.  Triumph  of 
The  repeated  declarations  of  Popes  that  his  writings  hi»  doc- 
were  perfect,  w  ithout  any  error  whatever,  gave  a  sanction  ^j^jj1 
to  them  which  perpetuated  their  authority  in  the  Cliurch 
and  in  the  Schools.    The  intrinsic  merits,  indeed,  of 
his  Sum  of  Theology,  in  comparison  with  every  other 
composition  of  the  Sctiolaslic  Aj;e,  secured  lor  that  Work 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  constantly  held. 
But  the  fact  of  his  having  represented  mare  closely  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine,  the  gieat  uuthoriiy  of  the  Latin 
Cliurch,  on  the  questions  of  Grace  and  Predestination, 
than  the  rival  Philosopher  of  the  Franciscans,  John  Duns 
Scutus,  is  quite  reason  enough  to  account  for  Ins  more 
extensive  and  permanent  popularity  in  the  Cliur  h. 

■  In  1277.  Albert  died  at  Cologne,  Nov.  IS,  1260,  ut  rht  age  of 
eighty  -seven.  He  wa*  alio,  like  Aquino,  uf  nolile  bsaill.  Jour- 
daia,  Sec*.  Cnl.  nr  tAjr  rl  fOnomr  Hn  Tm-I.  Lnl.  <i Arttt. 
f.  JJS 

\  J.  Dim  Seoti  Fir.  a  Luc.  Wadding,    gcoti  Oprr.  tarn.  L 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  AQUINAS  AND  THE  SCHOOLMKN. 

A*  we  remarked,  at  the  commencement  of  our  obser- 
vations on  the  life  of  Aquinas,  the  invariablenes*  of 
character  in  the  different  Philosophers  of  the  Schools,  is 
the  point  to  which  we  would  first  direct  attention,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  just  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy.  The  uniform  aspect  of  their 
biography  and  their  Philosophy  is  equally  remarkable, 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  eminent  men  of  any 
other  period  of  Literary  History.  Take,  for  instance, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  all,  we  may  say, 
trained  in  the  same  method,  and  nearly  contemporary  : 
and  yet  how  different  is  the  character  both  of  their 
lives  and  of  their  Philosophy  !  We  see  in  them  all  the 
variety  of  original  minds  ;  the  later,  indeed,  versed  in  the 
systems  of  the  former,  but  yet  striking  out  a  path  for 
themselves,  and  throwing  into  their  speculations  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  own  turn  of  thought  and  of  their  re- 
spective condition  of  life.  But' compare  Albert  the  Great, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns  Scotus,  William  Ockam, 
the  four  most  eminent  in  the  annals  of  Scholasticism, 
and  to  whom  we  may  most  properly  refer  as  illustrations 
of  its  spirit  and  form,  and  we  observe  only  an  expansion 
and  working  out  of  the  same  ideas,  in  Ockam  the  last  in 
the  succession,  which  we  find  in  Albert  the  first  There 
may  be  minor  differences  in  parts;  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrive  are  sometimes  directly  opposed.  But 
■till  it  is  one  note  that  we  hear  sounding  through  all. 
One  might  think  that  it  was  some  mechanical  process 
by  which  the  several  elaborate  systems  of  these  authors 
had  been  constructed  :  so  little  evidence  is  there  in  them 
of  the  vitality  of  human  natnre  ;  of  their  Works  having 
been  composed  by  men  each  of  whom  had  his  own  feel- 
ings, his  own  views,  his  own  temper  and  prejudices. 

Proceeding  then  from  the  uniformity  of  Scholasticism 
as  the  most  general  idea  of  its  nature,  we  shall  the  more 
easily  fall  into  that  train  of  speculation  which  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  School*  exhibits.  We  commonly  hear  this 
Philosophy  spoken  of  as  dark  and  subtle,  and  intricate  ; 
and  indeed  the  words  Scholastic  sublilty,"  "  Scholastic 
trifling."  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one.  But  these  are 
merely  declamatory  expressions,  and  give  us  no  proper 
general  description  of  its  character.  They  denote  qua- 
lities which  accidentally  belong  to  Scholasticism,  and 
which  ore  the  consequences  of  its  fundamental  idea ; 
modes  of  proceeding  to  which  it  was  led  by  the  principle 
on  which  it  took  its  rise.  The  uniformity  which  pervades 
it,  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  faithful  representation 
of  that  principle.  This  is  its  real  characteristic  as  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  scientific  methods  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  explana- 
tion and  account  of  that  uniformity  will  be  the  great 
object  of  our  present  inquiry.  This  will  lead  us  to  just 
notions  of  the  method  pursued  by  Aqui  nas  and  his 
brother  Philosophers,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  system 
in  itself. 

If  we  revert  to  the  character  of  the  8chools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  shall  find  a  tendency  in  those  institutions  to 
impress  one  unvarying  form  on  the  mental  constitution 
of  those  educated  in  them.  They  were  not  founded  with 
a  view  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  to  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  princi- 
ples, for  their  own  sake,  in  order  to  the  perfect  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  being.  But  they  were  designed  for 
a  particular  olnect;  to  render  those  trained  in  them  more 
fit  instruments  for  the  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  power. 
We  have  only  to  read  the  regulations  of  the  Theodosian 


Code  concerning  the  students  at  Rome,  in  A.  D.  S70, 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  The 
strictest  supervision,  we  find,  was  exercised  in  regard  to 
the  studies  pursued  and  the  disposal  of  their  time  ;  the 
Emperor  requiring  a  report  to  he  sent  to  him  every  year 
of  thoae  admitted,  that  he  might  know  the  merits  of 
each,  and  employ  them  in  offices  of  public  business  suit- 
able to  their  talents.'  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
remain  at  Rome  beyond  a  certain  age :  the  object  being, 
probably,  to  disperse  them  through  the  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  Roman  civilization. 
The  Latin  Language,  by  a  wise  policy,  being  retained 
throughout  the  Empire,  as  the  language  of  public  busi- 
ness, the  institution  of  the  8choots  was  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  knowledge  of  that  Language,  and  a  study, 
consequently,  of  Latin  authors.  Provision,  ' 
made  for  the  study  of  Greek  Literature,  but  it 
to  have  formed  only  a  subordinate  object  of  the 
of  the  Western  Empire,  more  as  the  accomplishment, 
than  as  the  business,  of  the  student.  In  the  East,  where 
Greek  civilization  was  in  action  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquests,  Greek  continued  to  be  spoken  and  studied, 
both  as  a  vernacular  Tongue,  and  as  the  sacred  idiom 
of  Poetic  and  Philosophic  inspiration.  But  in  the  West, 
the  legions  of  Rome  had  to  carry  the  civilization  of 
Rome  into  barbarian  regions.  They  had  to  mould  and 
refine  the  rough  materials  which  the  sword  had  carved 
out.  This  part  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  was  more 
completely  assimilated  to  Rome.  It  exhibited,  conse- 
quently, what  we  may  call  a  Latin  nationality;  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  Kmpire  became 
contradistinguished  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Worlds.  A 
Roman  policy  has  hence  been  impressed  on  the  Schools 
of  the  West,  and  has  survived  with  that  durability  which 
charncterises  the  conceptions  of  Roman  genius,  through 
the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  European  His- 
tory. The  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  a  limited 
practical  subserviency  of  the  studies  pursued,  are  the 
prominent  features  oi  those  Schools,  wherever  they  may 
have  flourished,  whether  in  Prance,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
Africa,  or  the  British  Islands.  The  great  regeneration  of 
the  human  mind  consummated  iu  the  reform  of  Religion, 
has,  in  fact,  only  modified  and  improved  these  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  education  of  the  Western 
World.  The  original  Scholastic  form  has  not  been  obli- 
terated ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  circumstance  alone  of  the 
importance  which  the  Latin  Language  still  holds  in  the 
School*  and  Universities  of  modern  Europe. 

But  why  do  we  direct  attention  to  the  original  consti-  Trsatua 
tution  of  the  Schools  of  the  West?    It  is  because  it 
contains  in  it  the  germ  of  that  principle,  which  after-  {jfj^;/ 
wards  developed  itself  in  the  system  of  Philosophy  of»tl<* 
called  Scholasticism.    The  Latin  Church,  growing  overt 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  succeeded  to  the  policy 
and  power  of  the  Civil  ruler.    The  maintenance  of  the 
Latin  Theology  became  accordingly  the  immediate 
limited  object  to  which  the  Schools,  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Ecclesiastics,  would  be  directed.  Men 
expert  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  skilful  in 
defending  each  disputed  point,  and  in  parrying  the 
assaults  of  the  Heretic,  were  the  kind  of  persons  which 
the  method  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  Schools  would 
particularly  contemplate.    There  would  be  no  i' 
the  part  of  the  Latin  Churchmen  to  encourage  a  1 
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of  inquiry,  or  a  wide  range  over  the  field  of  Literature  ; 
the  adventurer  in  such  a  track  might  be  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  the  Church  ;  might  break  that  chain  of 
depeudence,  which  bound  the  subject-people  to  the  chair 
of  spiritual  authority.  Only  such  a  discipline  of  the  intel- 
lect would  be  provided,  as  should  sharpen  and  strengthen 
without  emboldening  it;  render  it  apt  to  object,  to 
discuss,  to  infer,  without  templing  it  to  spread  forth 
Doxlalcan  wings,  and  soar  above  the  labyrinth  in  which 
it  was  immured. 

A  commenting  Literature,  and  a  second-hand  Philoso- 
'  phy,  naturally  became  the  burthen  of  the  lessons  taught 
in  Schools  so  constituted,  both  under  their  Heathen 
and  their  Christian  administration.  The  iuvenlion  of 
Works  of  original  genius  was  foreign  to  their  purpose. 
The  Roman  Literature,  indeed,  was  essentially  deriva- 
tive. The  spirit  of  the  Republic  in  the  busy  period 
when  it  was  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  its  Empire, 
was  averse  to  the  soft  influence  of  Letters :  and  a  great 
people  found  itself  the  mistress  of  the  World,  and  iu  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  with  no  domestic  Philosophy,and 
scarcely  any  domestic  Literature.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  when  the  leisure  of  the  people  demanded  the  gra- 
tification of  Literature,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to 
the  stores  of  a  foreign  Tongue :  and  the  learned  Greek 
was  sought  by  the  studious  Roman  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  Language  and  Philosophy  of  Greece.  Thus  the 
learning  from  books  was  the  expedient  to  which  the 
literary  Roman  was  necessarily  driven.  And  this  led 
further  to  the  rise  and  employment  of  Commentators ;  to 
the  study,  in  short,  of  the  instrument  of  knowledge  in 
combination  with  the  subject  explored,  and  at  length  to  the 
use  of  the  mere  books  as  an  end  of  study  in  themselves. 
When  the  Schools  assumed  an  Ecclesiastical  character, 
this  restricted  mode  of  tcachiug  would  only  be  more  fully 
established.  The  very  low  estimation  in  which  all 
Heathen  Literature  was  held  by  some  of  the  primitive 
Fathers,  the  reprobation,  indeed,  often  cast  on  it,  and 
the  mistaken  jealousy  with  which  it  was  regarded  as  a 
rival  to  Christianity,  would  contract,  instead  of  extending, 
the  range  of  studies.  Further,  Christianity  imposing 
on  its  disciples  the  study  of  a  book,  the  sacred  records 
in  which  its  own  truths  are  deposited,  the  Christian 
student  would  be  led  to  seek  his  instruction  analogously 
in  other  subjects  from  books  also :  and  his  Learning,  con- 
sequently, would  consist  principally  of  an  interpretation 
of  books. 

The  same  reason  which  induced  the  Emperors  to  make 
the  Latin  the  Language  of  Government  and  of  Civil 
intercourse  throughout  the  Empire,  would  operate  no 
less  strongly  with  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  The 
Scriptures  being  at  an  early  period  translated  into  Latin, 
were  in  that  form  as  an  original  to  the  Latin  world  :  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  declining  more  and  more  in  the 
West ;  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  the  close  of  the  IVth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  Jerome  was  perhaps  a 
single  exception  of  a  Latin  Father  competently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  Language.  It  would  evidently 
be  an  important  point  with  the  Church  leaders,  to  ob- 
tain from  all  parts  of  their  communion  a  confession 
of  the  same  doctrines  in  the  same  words.  We  know 
what  opening  is  afforded  by  the  translation  of  ex- 
pressions of  one  Language  into  the  corresponding  ones 
of  another  to  vary  the  sense  ;  or  rather  how  impossible 
it  is  to  transfuse  precisely  the  same  ideas  without  any 
addition  or  diminution,  from  the  terms  of  one  Language 
into  those  of  another.  This,  indeed,  was  felt  particularly 


during  the  agitation  of  the  early  controversies  of  the 
Church.  The  Greek  would  insist  that  the  Latin  should 
confess  in  his  phraseology,  and  the  Latin  was  peremp- 
tory in  resisting,  on  finding  that  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Greek  conveyed  to  his  ear  a  sense  which  he  could 
not  admit.  The  desire,  therefore,  of  preserving  a  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  suggested  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language,  as  the  idiom  of 
Theology,  and,  with  a  view  to  Theology,  of  all  Literature 
in  the  Church,  wherever  the  spiritual  power  had  the  rule. 

Translations  into  Latin  of  the  Works  of  Greek  authors 
were  accordingly  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  methods 
by  which  those  authors  were  studied  iu  the  Schools  of 
the  Wot.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  method  would 
lower  the  standard  of  knowledge.  It  brought  the  range 
of  studies  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church.  Those  who  from  their  superior  learning 
or  talent  in  governing,  were  called  to  the  station  of 
command  in  the  Church,  were  enabled  to  select  those 
portions  of  the  Greek  Literature  which  might  answer 
their  own  confined  views,  and  detain  the  mind  of  the 
student  on  these  exclusively.  The  consequence  was 
that  many  valuable  Treatises  of  the  Greek  Philosophy 
were  neglected,  and  some  were  forgotten  in  the  Western 
Schools.  Nothing  appears  to  have  contributed  more 
than  this  circumstance  to  that  desolate,  barrvn  state,  in 
which  we  find  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Centuries  sub- 
sequent to  the  IVth,  which  have  proverbially  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  irruption  of  Barbarians 
and  the  miserable  state  of  society,  doubtless  aggravated 
the  darkness  which  then  spread  over  Europe.  But  the 
seeds  of  ignorance  were  sown  in  the  system  itself.  The 
wildness  and  fury  of  the  elements  raging  without,  will 
not  account  for  that  jejune  and  frivolous  erudition,  which 
overran  the  very  soil  itself  of  the  fields  of  knowledge, 
during  this  period.  We  see,  however,  a  sufficient  reason 
for  it,  in  the  intrinsic  narrowness  of  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion subsisting  in  the  Schools,  in  the  circumstances  of 
there  being  no  proper  Latin  Literature,  amidst  the  neg- 
lect of  the  study  of  the  Greek,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
attention  of  thinking  men  to  certain  Works  existing  in 
Latin  translations. 

Besides  this,  the  need  of  Commentaries  to  explain  the 
text  of  an  author,  when  he  is  read  as  the  writer  of 
another  Age  and  another  Country,  gave  occasion  for 
further  limitiug  the  views  of  students.  For  soon  the 
original  text  of  the  author  would  scarcely  be  read  :  the 
labour  would  be  spent  on  the  Commentary :  and  only  such 
Works  would  be  read,  as  were  illustrated  by  Commen- 
taries. And  thus  in  process  of  lime  an  artificial,  micro- 
scopic Literature  would  grow  up,  wanting  entirely  the 
raciness  and  spirit  of  original  composition,  and  encum- 
bering the  understanding  with  its  molecular  accumula- 
tions. Such  was  the  result,  in  fact ;  as  a  glance  over  any 
page  of  the  Scholastic  Literature  will  readily  make 
appear  to  every  one.  The  explanation  of  the  sense  of 
the  author  commented  upon,  is  the  utmost  aim  of  the 
expositor:  his  highest  ambition  is  to  show  what  bia 
author  means  under  every  possible  light,  or  to  elicit  out 
of  his  assertions  a  multiplicity  of  subordinate  propositions. 

The  unphilosophica)  nature  of  the  Latin  Language  was 
in  itself  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  vigour  of  philosophical 
studies,  when  that  Language  came  to  be  employed  as 
the  sole  medium  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Its  utter 
inadequacy  to  express  the  subtile  abstractions  of  the 
Greek  Philusopher,  was  the  means  of  perverting  in 
great  measure  the  truth  of  Science ;  and  not  unfre- 
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represented  in  Latin  phraseology. 

SchoUiti-       The  Mine  method  of  education,  carried  to  its  full 

mm  th«  extent,  developed  iUelf  at  length  in  the  proper  form  of 
mult  of 


[J*""™.  Scholasticism.  Nothing  was  wanting  for  this  result 
©f^W  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  certain  sub- 
bo*,         jecu.  and  certain  Treatises  tr>ose  lubjecta.    And  this 


SeboUuti 


was  naturally  the  nett  step  taken.  It  is  by  observing 
the  stages  of  this  progress,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  correct 
views  of  the  peculiar  1'hiUicophy  of  the  Schools. 

But  first  it  becomes  matter  of  inquiry,  why  it  should 
have  resulted  in  establishing  a  particular  philosophical 
system,  rather  than  in  forming  a  particular  School  of 
'o7  Literature  in  general.  Now  this  will  appear,  if  we  eon- 
aider  that  Philosophy  is  the  ultimate  growth  of  a  people's 
intellectual  prngreaa.  Where  a  people  passes  through 
the  regular  transitions  from  an  infancy  to  a  maturity  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Am  at  first 
enquire  their  attention :  the  taste  is  formed  before  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  are  wrought  to  their 
severe  per  lection,  'litis  appears  from  the  ease  of  Greece, 
wliere  we  have  the  instance  of  a  people  forming  for 
themselves,  by  successive  original  efforts,  their  own  in- 
tellectual character.  Their  genius  threw  itself  forth  in 
its  native  Poetry  :  and  their  Temples,  their  Statues,  and 
their  Pictures,  proclaimed  its  graceful  vigour,  before 
the  bowers  of  Academus  or  the  Lvccum  resounded 
with  the  hum  of  their  Philosophy.  This  then  is  the 
natural  progress  of  things ;  the  natural  course  of  the 
education  of  a  people.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Latin 
World,  as  we  here  designate  that  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  which  was  milled  into  a  social  mass  by  Roman 
civilization,  the  intellectual  character  first  developed 
itself  in  Philosophy  :  the  first  great  movement  was  to 
that  which  is  the  last  properly  in  the  order  of  Nature. 
But  the  fact  explains  itself  when  we  bolt  into  it  more 
closely.  The  Schools  of  the  Middle  Age  received  in  a 
mass  the  accumulated  treasures  of  autiqttity.  They 
invented  nothing  for  themselves  :  the  riches  of  Poetry, 
Eloquence,  and  Philosophy,  were  poured  out  on  them 
in  lavish  profusion.  At  the  same  lime,  there  was  no 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
acquisitions  of  knowledge.  At  this  crisis,  however, 
polemical  disputation  called  upon  the  Heads  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  thrones 
of  that  Philosophy,  from  which  the  Infidel  or  the  Heretic 
drew  his  attacks  on  Christianity.  The  necessity  was 
felt  of  opposing  Philosophy  with  Philosophy.  Hence, 
from  the  earliest  Ages,  Christianity  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Fathers,  as  u  Philosophy ;  and  is  strenuously  maintained 
to  be  the  only  true  Philosophy  of  life,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  Heathen  Sages.  Whilst  the  Poetry,  there- 
fore, and  History,  and  Eloquence  of  the  Classic  Authors 
were  held  in  contempt,  as  comparatively  unworthy  of 
attention  from  the  Christian,  the  pages  of  the  Philoso- 
pher were  eagerly  explored,  in  order  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  principles  which  were  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  Christianity.  And  thus,  unhappily,  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  reversed  the  natural  order  of  the  education 
of  the  hutnnn  mind,  rushing  all  at  once  to  an  end, 
legitimately  attainable  only  by  the  fruit  of  matured 
habits  of  thought  and  the  discipline  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Their  Philosophy  consequently  was  an 
insincere,  unreal  system  ;  a  collection  of  principles,  the 
data  not  of  investigation  and  experience,  but  of  a  pre- 
scriptive authority  ;  the  results  of  the  labour  and  in- 


genuity of  others  taken  tn  their  concrete  form  without  Tb™u 
analysis,  and  applied  as  oracular  texts  for  the  deduction  Aosiau. 
of  truths.  ^^v^ 

But  not  only  were  Works  of  Philosophy  the  principal  Logic 
objects  of  attention  to  the  Christian  student,  as  contain- 
tng  theories  of  Science,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  as  £  *£ 
an  instruction  in  the  method  of  polemical  defence.  The 
dispute rs  against  Christianity  were  found  to  possess  an 
acute  science  of  argument,  by  which  they  could  give  a 
plausibility  either  to  their  objections  or  their  heretical 
•peculations.  The  multitude  of  believers  was  open  to 
seduction  from  the  true  Faith  through  the  arts  of  the 
skilful  dialectician,  who  could  often  make  the  wotse 
appear  the  better  view  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine.  The 
possibility  of  converting  the  same  instrument  to  the 
support  of  the  sacred  cause  of  Chitstianity  and  Christian 
orthodoxy,  was  obvious.  The  questioning*  indeed  of  the 
Faithful  themselves,  which  we  know  from  Ecclesiastical 
History  to  have  arisen  on  almost  every  point  of  doctrine 
on  various  occasions,  admitting  often  of  no  direct  answer, 
required  an  ingenious  solution,  so  that  the  difficulty 
might  at  least  be  Haved  off,  (if  we  may  so  express  it,) 
might  be  removed  a  step  beyond  that  at  which  the 
questinnist  had  taken  Ins  stand.  Thus  the  necessity  of 
combating  thelnftdel  or  Heretic  with  his  own  arms,  and 
of  providing  the  Christian  advocate  with  a  casuistical 
Theology,  such  as  should  meet  all  the  emergencies  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  Christian  community,  made 
the  study  or  works  of  dialectical  Science,— the  Logic  of 
the  ancient  Schools— imperative  in  the  course  of  Chris- 
tian education.  Hence  recourse  was  had  to  the  great 
master  of  that  Science  among  the  Philosophers  of 
if  rcece  ;  and  the  Works  of  Aristotle,  at  first  reprobated 
as  atheistical  and  impious,  obtained  a  practical  value, 
which  soon  bore  down  all  speculative  opposition  to 
them,  and  exalted  that  Philosopher  to  the  preeminence 
in  the  Scholastic  system. 

The  combination  of  these  two  objects, — (he  necessity  Aa  Edict 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  ancient  Philo-  WJ*' 
sophy  in  themselves,  and  of  acquiring  an  art  of  pole-  j/*"?1 
mical  defence,— produced  in  the  result  an  Eclectic,  Logi- 
cal  Philosophy,  as  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Middle  Age.    To  explain  the  nature  of  this  Logical 
Philosophy  will  he  to  develope  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Scholasticism. 

We  must  observe,  then,  that  Platonism  was  the  est* 
blished  Philosophy  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  Ages  61 


of  Christianity.    The  first  converts  to  the  Go«pel  from 


the  class  of  Philosophers  appear  to  have  been  of  that 
Sect :  and  these  brought  with  them  into  their  new 
professions,  a  predilection  for  the  theories  which  they 
had  only  formally  renounced  in  embracing  the  GaspeL 
Though  the  accommodation  then  attempted  to  be  made 
between  truths  of  Religion  and  theories  of  Philosophy, 
nwnkrned  a  just  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many,  yet  the 
devout  and  sublime  tone  of  Platonism  softened  down 
the  opposition  of  the  pious,  and  won  them  over  as  by  a 
syren-song  in  despite  of  themselves.  Thus  we  find 
Augustine,  the  great  Father  of  Latin  orthodoxy,  com- 
mending and  approving  the  Platonists,  as  the  only  Phi- 
losophers who  had  spoken  fitly  of  divine  things  and  of 
human  nature  ;  and  in  describing  his  own  conversion 
r,  mentioning  the  advantages  be  had  dec- 
iding their  writings. 
Platonism,  accordingly,  we  may  say.  was  the  original 
orthodox  Philosophy  of  the  Church,  so  fur  as  the  Church 
owned  ttself  philosophical.    We  sec  this  very  strikingly 
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in  the  early  controversies  of  the  Church,  when  the 
•peculations,  both  of  the  Heretic  and  of  the  Orthodox, 
drawn  fundamentally  from  the  theories  of  Platonism, 
corrupted  the  pure  trnth  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  with 
the  subtle  alloy  of  a  refined  materialism.  So  firm  was 
the  hold  which  Platonism  had  on  the  Church,  from  the 
veneration  paid  to  the  great  men  of  its  early  history 
who  had  professed  Ihcir  admiration  of  that  system,  and 
from  its  hating  been  incorporated  with  various  ex- 
positions of  Christian  Truth,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
substitute  any  other  Philosophy  in  its  place,  even  had 
any  such  design  existed  in  the  Schools  of  the  Middle 
Age.  Still  that  Philosophy  did  not  suffice  for  the  whole 
state  of  the  case.  It  presented,  indeed,  the  means  of 
speculating  on  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  explaining 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  speculative  men  :  but  it  was 
deficient  as  a  mrlhad  of  invest igalion  and  argument.  It 
was  only  a  vast  collection  of  theories.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case  with  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  This  was 
essentially  a  science  of  methods.  Aristotle  had  analyzed 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  examining  into  the 
nature  of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  communicating 
knowledge,  and  delivering  with  accuracy  and  fulness  the 
means  of  producing  persuasion  and  conviction.  This 
was  observed  to  be  eminently  the  characteristic  of  a 
large  portion  of  Aristotle's  Works,  that  collection  of 
Logical  Treatises  to  which  Moderns  have  given  the  name 
of  the  Organon ;  whilst  throughout  his  Works  a  me- 
thodical character  marks  them  in  contrast  with  the  rhe- 
torical diffusenesa  and  irregularity  of  Plato.  Thus 
was  the  Christian  student  invited  to  the  study  of  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle ;  and  thus  too  has  the  name  of  Aris- 
totle been  identified  with  that  of  Logical  Philosopher. 
An  imperfect  Logic,  indeed,  was  already  taught,  drawn 
from  the  Stoic  School,  which  being  more  accordant 
with  the  degenerate  Philosophy  of  the  later  days  of 
Greece,  hod  superseded  that  of  Aristotle.  But  the 
Heretics  of  the  lid  and  I  lid  Centuries  had  infested  the 
citadel  of  Orthodoxy  with  missiles  furnished  from  the 
dialectical  armoury  of  Aristotle  himself.  And  this  cir- 
cumstance, whilst  it  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  general, — tor  the  heresy 
of  his  readers  was  imputed  to  the  system  of  the  Philo- 
sopher,— pointed  out  to  the  Orthodox,  at  the  same  time, 
the  resources  for  improving  their  own  argumentative 
power. 

The  disciples  of  Plato  in  the  Church  strenuously  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  Aristotle's  Philosophy,  not 
only  as  Churchmen,  but  as  Philosophers.  They  had 
carried  to  an  extreme  the  very  doctrine  in  the  system 
of  Plato,  which  Aristotle  had  impugned  with  the  severity 
of  his  powerful  reasoning.  They  were,  therefore,  still 
more  strongly  opposed  to  Aristotle  than  the  original 
School  of  the  Academy.  The  theory  of  Ideas  was, 
according  to  Plato,  the  cardinal  point  of  all  Truth  ;  so 
far  as  the  Ideas  were  the  abstract  intellectual  realities 
from  which  ail  objects  of  the  sensible  universe  derived 
their  existence.  But  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
bis  doctrines  adopted  by  his  Alexandrian  followers,  and 
through  them  current  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Ideas 
were  the  eternal  reasons  of  things  as  they  are  contem- 
plated by  the  Divine  Intellect.  The  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  entirely  destitute  of  any  thing  like  enthusiasm, 
possessing  no  attraction  for  the  imaginative  and  the 
mystic,  seemed  to  those  already  enamoured  of  the  pli 
ing  reveries  of  Platonism,  a  cold,  atheistical  system  that 
tied  down  the  intellect  to  the  mere  things  of  sense,  de- 


priving it  of  its  high  and  ennobling  contemplations  of 
the  Divine  Being.* 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  entire  neglect  into 
which  all  other  portions  of  Aristotle  fell,  except  the 
Logical  Treatises.  These  were  neutral  in  the  matter  of 
Theology.  They  contained  the  rules  of  a  universal 
method,  eqnally  applicable  to  all  subjects.  They  coin- 
cided, however,  with  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  in- 
osmnch  as  that  was  in  itself  an  application  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Language  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature. 
Plato,  indeed,  had  assigned  the  name  of  Dialectic  to 
the  highest  Philosophy,  a  description  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  transformation  of  it  Into  the  Logical 
Philosophy  of  the  Schools.  Thus  were  the  two  systems, 
the  Platonic  and  the  Arislotelic,  imperceptibly  blended 
together.  The  Aristotelic,  repulsive  in  its  dryness  of 
methodical  discussion,  and  disappointing  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  heart,  obtained  a  support  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Platonism  :  whilst  Platonism,  too  imaginative 
in  its  own  unmixed  nature,  too  evanescent  in  its  ab- 
stractions for  the  herd  trf  Philosophers,  descended  to 
conversation  with  men  of  humble  genius,  and  combated 
the  religions  disputant  with  reasonings  drawn  from  the 
practical  Philosophy  of  the  Peripatetic  School. 

This  union  of  the  two  systems  was  never  indeed 
completely  effected  until  the  mature  period  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy  which  was  the  result  of  it ;  until 
the  period,  that  is,  of  Albert  the  Great  and  Aquinas, 
in  the  middle  of  the  XUIth  Century.  In  the  mean 
lime,  we  may  see  the  two  streams  running  together, 
sometimes  joined  in  one  channel,  sometimes  receding 
from  each  other.  We  clearly  recognise,  as  we  cast 
the  eye  over  the  page  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  two 
classes  of  Theologians,  the  Mystic  and  the  Argumenta- 
tive ;  the  representatives  or  each  of  (he  two  combined 
Philosophies,  and  each  representing  that  combination 
in  process.  For  the  Mystic  is  Argumentative  ;  and  the 
Argumentative  betrays  a  tenrlency  to  mysticism  :  both, 
in  fact,  working  on  partial,  undeveloped  views  of  one 
and  the  same  principle— that  very  Scholasticism  to 
which  their  labours  separately  tended.  The  Mjstic, 
indeed,  as  the  representative  of  the  original  Church 
Philosophy,  is  found  continually  charging  on  the  argu- 
mentative Theologian  the  heresy  of  his  Logic ;  but  the 
Logician,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  innovator,  so  far 
from  retorting  the  censure  of  mysticism  on  his  oppo- 
nent, is  anxious  to  show  his  own  contemplative  spirit 
amidst  all  the  rigour  and  homeliness  of  his  reasonings. 
These  struggles  lor  ascendency  between  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelic  systems,  antecedently  to  their  perfect 
union  in  Scholasticism,  identified  themselves  with  the 
conflicts  which  have  ever  existed  in  the  human  mind, 
and  which  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Age'  greatly  fomented,  between  Faith  and  Reason,  and 
Authority  and  Reason.  Soon  the  Mystics  arron»led  to 
themselves  the  dignity  and  merit  of  supporting  the 
Faith  as  handed  down  by  the  Fathers  in  its  divine  sim- 
plicity, whilst  the  Logicians  were  characterised  as  the 
impugners  of  authority  and  aasertors  of  Reason  against 
Revelation.  Both  however  were,  as  we  have  said,  urging 
forward  the  same  principle,  the  construction  of  a  divine 
Philosophy,  in  which  Faith  and  Reason,  Authority  and 
Reason,  should  meet  together  and  coalesce.  The  Mys- 
tics accomplished  this  by   internal  processes  of  the 

*  The  existence  of  a  Work  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr,  entitled 
F.rmvj  jlrutvltlieorum  Dtgmmlum,  m  an  cvidcuca  to  this  point. 
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BiogmpJiy.  intellect,  pursuing  the  Ideas  of  divine  troth  by  an  ima- 
ginary spirit  ualixation  of  the  thought*  to  the  utmost 
abstracted  nesa  from  the  world.  The  Logical  Theologian 
only  more  avowedly  trod  the  same  path,  pursuing 
the  same  ideas  by  the  scientific  methods  of  definition, 
analysis,  and  argument. 

The  two  great  leaden  in  the  formation  of  this  system 
were  Augustine,  at  the  dose  of  the  IVth  Century  and 
commencement  of  the  Vth,  and  Boethius  about  a  century 
the  afterwards.  Augustine,  as  a  venerated  bead  of  the 
Church,  whose  voice  was  received  as  decisive  of  all  points 
of  controversy,  act  the  example  in  his  own  writings  of  a 
speculative  Theology,  in  which  the  truths  of  Revelation 
were  subjected  tn  argumentative  discussion.  Whilst  his 
authority  overruled  the  refractory  reasonings  of  heresy,  be 
established  by  the  course  of  his  own  disputations,  ortho- 
dox principles  of  religious  speculation.  Still  in  Augustine 
the  Theologian  prevailed  over  the  Philosopher.  In  Boe- 
thius, on  the  contrary.  Philosophy  was  supreme.  This 
may  be  seen  in  his  well-known  Treatise  On  the  Caiuola- 
Hon  of  PhUotophy;  in  which  it  is  not  Christianity,  but 
Philosophy,  that  whispers  peace  to  the  troubled  soul, 
and  pours  the  balm  into  its  wounds.  This  excellent  and 
great  man  formed  the  patriotic  design  of  laying  a  broad 
basis  of  Latin  Philosophy,  by  transfusing  the  stores  of 
Greek  wisdom  into  the  Latin  Language.  His  project 
was  vast  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  agent,  how- 
ever energetic.  Though,  however,  he  accomplished  but 
little  in  the  way  of  translation,  his  exertions  were  fully 
instrumental  in  introducing  to  the  Latin  world  that 
Eclectic  method  of  Philosophy,  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  Scholasticism.  This  Eclectic  method,  having  for 
its  express  object,  to  establish  a  concord  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle,*  was  the  ultimate  form  which  the  Greek 
Philosophy  had  received  in  the  School  of  Athens, 
where  Boethius  himself  had  imbibed  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  imperfectly  maintained  through  the  centuries 
intermediate  to  the  Age  of  Boethius  and  that  of  Albert 
and  Aquinas.  During  this  period,  when  Philosophy  be- 
gan at  length  once  more  to  emerge  from  the  pressure  of 
Ecclesiastical  authority,  speculative  men  were  engaged  in 
John  Scotna  endeavouring  to  resume  the  thread  of  their  lost  Philoso- 
phy, and  in  making  desultory  experimental  efforts.  The 
first  great  effort  was  that  of  the  celebrated  John  Scotus 
Erigena  in  the  IXth  Century.  And  this  is  charac- 
terised, as  we  might  have  expected,  by  a  wild  metaphy- 
sical mysticism  ;  such  as  the  religious  spirit  of  the  prece- 
ding Apes  would  have  suggested  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
anxiously  seeking  to  think  for  itself,  yet  encumbered  with 
the  heavy  armour  of  a  severe  ecclesiastical  authority. 
A  mind  so  circumstanced  finds  its  relief  in  explaining 
away,  by  principles  of  Philosophy,  the  opinions  im- 
posed on  its  passive  belief;  and  instead  of  simply 
making  Reason  subservient  to  the  defence  and  exposition 
of  doctrines,  overwhelms  the  sacred  Truth  with  the 
officioustiess  of  its  speculation.     The  mixed  system 

•  Ego  »»«'  Aritlalelit  apnt  yuodritmjue  in  mwi  venrrii,  in 
*•""»«»  ttf/mn  verlrm,  mum  Hum  cnmMiUi  LahmA  aralioae 
prmtermam  /  at  ri  «mW  e*  Ijtgicm  Arfi*  tonultlole,  el  ex  iuiWii 
frmitatr  ft.xt  a,  el  «r  mat  train  aeumuit  urUattt,  at  Arutolele  torn. 
Ktialam  eH,  ,11  omat  ortf.M/w*  Irant/ermm ,  atamt  id  auo.tam 
/amiar  c-immenlalHMit  iltaUrrm  ;  tmarafoe  ftalomi  DutlofiH  rer- 
ttnda,  rr/  el  mm  ««r.*mi>,  in  Lai,  ram  rediaam  /armam.  Hi, 
varolii,  am  eoaidem  eanUmtterim  Arulolrhi  Ptatanimjue  tnlealult 
in  a  nam  amnlmnmodo  nmwi  tvevrdiam,  tt  in  ktt  cm,  mam  ml 


accordingly,  compounded  of  the  Philosophies  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  degenerated,  in  the  hands  of 
from  the  more  sober  method  of  the  Athenian  School, 
into  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria. 
Others  again,  as  Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  the  Xlth 
Century,  exemplified  more  of  the  Aristolelic  character  : 
whilst  Abelard  seems  to  vibrate  between  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  combination,— a  Platonist  where  he  pro- 
fessedly teaches  Theology  ;  a  disciple  of  the  Arislotelic 
School  in  the 


and  positivenesa  of  bis  abstract 

reasonings. 

The  confusion  and  misery  prevailing  in  the  West 
during  the  Xth  Century  produced  a  retrograde  move-  ■ 
meul  in  the  condition  of  Literature.  The  feudal  anarchy 
which  then  desolated  a  large  portion  of  Christendom, 
threw  the  labourer  in  the  field  of  Science  on  the  re- 
sources supplied  by  the  Arabian  Literature  of  those 
times.    The  only  conspicuous  name  which  emerges  out 
of  the  storms  and  clouds  of  this  period,  to  preserve  the 
tradition  of  Latin  Philosophy,  is  that  of  Gerbert,  whose  re-  GoWf. 
putation  for  Learning  cast  a  lustre  on  the  Papal  throne  to 
which  he  was  elevated  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II. 
He,  it  appears,  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Arabian  Phi- 
losophers of  Spain  fur  that  Learning  which  rendered  him 
the  prodigy  of  bis  Age.    The  Arabians,  studious  of  phy- 
sical and  malhematicalScience.had  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  portions  of  Aristotle's  Philosophy,  which  had 
been  neglected  in  the  West,— the  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical Treatises.  By  the  aid  of  these  they  had  elaborated 
an  artificial  Theurgic  system,  subsidiary  to  the  imaginary 
processes  of  Magic  and  Alchemy.  From  them  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  in  the  West  derived  that  bias  towards 
notions  of  Pantheism,  which  is  shown  in  the  speculations 
of  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  Centuries.  A  system  drawn  from 
Commentators  on  Aristotle  was  naturally  confounded,  in 
<>  »  ignorance  of  those  times,  with  the  Philosophy  of 
A  ■;  a  tie  himself.    Hence  waa  occasioned  a  still  greater 
o]  option  to  the  reception  of  his  writings.    We  find  in 
the  Xllth  Century  "the  books  of  David  de  DinanL,  and 
Amalric,  and  Maurice  the  Spaniard,"  which  tauplu  the 
Pantheistic  system  of  the  Arabians,  expressly  reprobated 
by  Papal  decrees,  and  with  them,  in  the  same  sentence 
the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle.* 
But  Albert  and  Aquinas,  by  a  more  enlarged  study  of 
the  Works  of  Aristotle,  removed  that  prejudice  which 
the  association  of  Arabian  notions  with  his  system  of 
Nature  had  engendered.    They  laboured  against  that 
•equacitnisncss  of  the  Arabian  Science,  which  speculat- 
ing Christians  had  displayed.     Aquinas  more  parti- 
cularly, as  the  less  addicted  to  physical  inquiry,  tended 
to  give  right  views  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's  Philoso- 
phy, and  by  his  exposition  of  it  to  establish  it  in  the 
Church,  aud  thus  restore  that  original  Eclectic  Philosophy 
of  which  Boethius  had  set  the  example  to  the  Latins. 

At  first  then,  we  should  observe,  wben  Aristotle  was  in^^-* 
united  with  Plato  in  the  Church  system,  it  was  only  the  af  Stliw 
Logical  treatises  of  Aristotle  that  were  studied.  Of  these, 
that  entitled  The  Calegoria,  or  the  Pndica,  was  tbe  chief 
object  of  attention,  and  soon  the  exclusive  one.  Logic, 
indeed,  being  studied  with  a  view  to  polemics,  was  ne- 
cessarily very  imperfectly  studied.  The 


flerufo'  -liueahrr  ta  «miu&«»,  $ed  «  pim$qat  q nor  mai  ta  PA_... 
oiti  mm, me  nmmltrr,  demoatlrem,  Sfc.    Bwthiui,  Comment,  in 

iA.  de  /alrrprelalume. 


•  tio»  leanniar  /Ari  Arietotr/i.  de  M,lanM9,ieJ  el  de  KaluraH 
Phnampnii,  nee  iwm  de  iitdrm,  ami  de  daelrimi  mag-,, in  /Jand 
de  Om(,  our  Amafnei  Aayrrttct,  out  JUanrtcn  thtaaat. 
An  Vsx .Aruilot.  Porlund  »  Acad.  Punt. 
torn.  ui.  p.  83. 
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Biography,  theory  of  the  Science,  that  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
w*v-~"'  it  in  the  nature  of  Language,  principally  attracted  notice. 

For  that  which  engaged  the  attention  of  controversialists 
was  the  extent  of  signification  of  terms,  the  differences  of 
the  several  notions  included  in  them,  and  their  exact  de- 
finition. This  was  the  kind  of  Science  chiefly  required  in 
order  to  Theological  disputation.  It  was  important  to  be 
able  to  defend  certain  expressions  in  the  enunciation  of 
doctrines,  or  to  exclude  others  brought  forward  by  the 
heretic, — to  remove  alleged  consequences  by  distinc- 
tions,— and  to  stale  in  explicit  terms  the  notions  em- 
braced in  any  particular  dogmatic  expression.  Hence 
we  find  that  portion  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  which 
was  most  applicable  to  this  purpose,  principally,  or  rather 
exclusively,  studied  until  the  XI 1 1th  Century.  Other 
Logical  Treatises  of  Aristotle  besides  the  Categoriet  ex- 
isted in  Latin  translations.  But  these,  as  John  of  Salis- 
bury, writing  in  the  Xllth  Century,  indignantly  com- 
plains, were  quite  disused  in  his  time  ;*  and  no  Logic 
was  tolerated  in  the  Schools,  but  such  ns  was  conver- 
sant about  the  mere  technicalities  of  the  sterile  Art  then 
professed.  To  state  the  truth,  indeed,  Aristotle  himself, 
though  the  name  of  Aristotle  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  reasoners  of  the  Middle  Age  as  that  of  the  great 
Master  of  their  Art,  was  absolutely  unknown  to  them. 
Abstracts  drawn  from  translations  and  comments  of  the 
IVth,  Vih,  and  Villi  Centuries  had  superseded  the 
originals,  even  on  the  narrow  ground  to  which  his  Logical 
Science  had  been  reduced. 

To  judge  then  of  the  true  internal  character  of  Scho- 
lasticism, we  must  view  it  at  that  point  of  its  progress, 
where  those  principles  which  presided  over  its  formation 
were  at  length  fully  developed ;  at  the  period,  that  is  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  is  eminently  the  Philosopher  of 
the  Schools,  the  creature  of  the  system  which  had  then 
obtained  its  full  strength.  We  see  in  him,  that  acuteness 
which  the  polemical  spirit  had  fostered  in  the  Church  ; 
that  narrowness  which  the  limited  range  of  studies  had 
necessarily  engendered  ;  that  servility  to  authority  which 
the  magisterial  power  of  the  Latin  Church  had  engraved 
on  the  mind  of  the  pious  votary  ;  that  boldness  of  spe- 
culation at  the  same  time,  which  Philosophical  talents, 
pent  up  within  the  barriers  of  a  technical  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  would  naturally  acquire,  and  by  which  they 
would,  however  imperfectly,  assert  their  conscious  dig- 
nity and  vigour.  After  Aquinas  there  is  evidently  a 
decline  in  the  character  or  Scholasticism.  There  were 
not  wanting  men  of  considerable  power  of  mind  to  carry 
on  the  system.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of 
John  Duns  Scotus  and  William  Ockam;  names  indeed 
well  nigh  forgotten  in  these  days,  particularly  in  this 
Country,  from  the  darkness  which  the  reformation  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion  has  spread  over  their  volumes, 
but  by  no  means  meriting  that  silence  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  Hooker  indeed  has  honoured  Scotus  with 
the  appellation  of"  the  wittiest  of  the  School  Divines."f 
But  Ockam  especially  ought  never  to  be  forgotteu 
among  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  improved 
Science  of  the  X  Vllth  and  X  Vlllth  Centuries  j  as  having 
inculcated  by  his  Logical  theory  the  unjustly  vilified 
doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  and  so  far  led  men  from 
that  exclusive  devotion  to  mere  abstractions  which 
Scholasticism  had  taught,  to  look  also  to  experience  for 
information  and  science.    But  in  depicting  the  form  of 


Maturity  of 
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•  Mtta/agietu,  lib.  iii.  c  5.  p.  859. 
t  Eee/.  ft*/,,  book  Lb  11, 
VOL.  XI. 


Scholasticism,  we  must  pronounce  both  these  eminent  men 
far  inferior  to  Aquinas,  as  representatives  of  its  genuine 
features  at  its  maturity.  They  present  its  features  rather 
under  distortion  and  caricature  ;  the  less  graceful  charac- 
teristics being  magnified  to  an  undue  proportion,  though 
but  slightly  varied  from  the  original  outlines.  In  them 
and  in  the  later  Schoolmen  generally,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Refoi  mation,  there  is  more  of  the  parade  of  Logic,  a 
more  formal  enumeration  of  arguments,  a  more  burthen- 
some  importunity  of  syllogizing,  with  less  of  the  philoso- 
phical power  of  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  subject 
discussed.  The  dryness  again  inseparable  from  the  Scho- 
lastic method  is  carried  to  excess  in  the  later  writers;  and 
perspicuity  of  style  is  altogether  neglected.  The  patient 
Schoolman  of  the  latter  Age,' plods  his  way  through  the 
desert  sands  of  his  journey,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a 
traveller  through  the  most  picturesque  country ;  care- 
less, as  it  would  seem,  who  may  follow  him,  so  he  may 
himself  reach  the  given  point.  The  same  faults  exist  in 
Aquinas :  but  in  him  they  are  rendered  less  offensive  by 
his  greater  art  in  the  management  of  the  method  of  dis- 
putation. It  is  not,  perhaps,  saying  too  much,  to  give 
him  the  praise  of  even  exciting  interest  in  his  reader  ;— 
no  small  merit,  when  we  think  of  the  intrinsic  repulsive- 
ness  of  the  method  itself.  To  refer  more  particularly  to 
his  greatest  Work,  his  Sum  of  Theology,  the  admirable 
order  which  reigns  throughout  it,  the  regular  succession 
of  the  several  Questions  adduced  for  discussion,  and  the 
combination  of  the  mass  of  particulars  into  one  whole, — 
certainly  impart  an  attractiveness  to  the  Work,  of  which, 
on  the  first  superficial  examination  of  its  contents,  it 
would  seem  utterly  incapable. 

These  remarks  should  be  extended,  on  the  other  side,  Character 
to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Aquinas,  Peter  Lorn-  of  Peter 
bard  and  Albert.  If  we  assign  to  Lombard  the  merit  ^f"lb*Jd!* 
of  having  laid  the  literary  groundwork  of  Scholasticism  22J2|J 
by  his  Hook  of  the  Sentences;  we  must  at  the  same 
time  deny  him  any  other  merit  in  the  comparison  with 
Aquinas.  Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  than  the  Work 
itself  in  point  of  thought.  This  absence,  iudeed,  of  all 
purely  intellectual  merit  is  the  great  cause  of  that  Ecclesi- 
astical sanction  which  the  Book  of  the  Sentence*  obtained. 
The  timidity  of  the  speculation  charmed  to  rest  the 
jealous  feeling  of  spiritual  authority  :  and  with  some 
passing  slight  objections,  it  was  allowed  to  descend  into 
the  Schools  as  a  manual  of  Orthodox  Theology.  It  thus 
gave  a  license  for  Theological  speculation,  whilst  it  marked 
out  exactly  the  lists  within  which  the  Religious  tourna- 
ment should  be  held.  It  embodied  in  itself,  that  is, 
those  narrow,  exclusive  principles  on  which  the  system 
of  education  in  the  Latin  world  had  been  all  along  pro- 
ceeding ;  reducing  them  to  these  two  general  onea  :  first, 
that  no  authority  sanctioned  by  the  Church  should  be 
questioned ;  secondly,  that  nothing  should  be  attempted 
to  be  established,  independently  of  those  authorities,  or 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  them.  The  discern  ■ 
ment  of  Lombard  appears  in  his  having  seised  the  spirit 
of  his  Age,  and  with  a  prophetic  sagacity  laid  a  founda- 
tion on  which  the  shrewder  genius  of  bis  successors  in 
Scholasticism  might  build  securely.'  But  his  Work  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rough  foundation  as  compared 
with  the  fabric  of  the  Summa  of  Aquinas. 

Nor  again  can  we  consider  the  Works  of  Albert,  Contmt  of 
though  more  closely  resembling  those  of  Aquinas,  as  J™?*  Wltn 
presenting  an  equally  comprehensive  and  masterly  dis-  I"1"" 
play  of  the  character  of  Scholasticism.    Albert  had  in 
view  rather  to  imitate  the  method  of  Aristotle,  following 
5l 
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Biography,  throuphout  the  Physical  Treatises,  supplying,  us  he  him- 
'  aelf  says,  parts  either  omitted  or  lost,  and  elucidating  by 
digressions  what  was  obscure  or  doubtful  in  the  Greek 
Philosopher.*  He  affects  more  the  character  of  the  Phi- 
losopher than  of  the  Theologian  ;  though,  in  the  School- 
man, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  more  particu- 
larly presently,  the  two  functions  were  almost  coincident, 
as  in  Aquinas,  indeed,  they  are  completely.  Employment 
strictly  Ecclesiastical  was  uncongenial  to  his  taste.  For 
a  time  he  was  drawn  from  his  Philosophic  seclusion  to 
the  more  busy  station  of  the  Bishopric  of  Ratisbon  :  but 
a  restless  hankering  after  his  loved  studies,  and  an  im- 
patience of  the  detail  of  official  duties,  very  soon  induced 
him  to  renounce  the  incompatible  charge.  His  devotion 
to  Physical  studies  especially  is  evident,  from  the  title  of 
Magician,  by  which  an  ignorant  and  superstitions  Age 
reed  his  mysterious  operations  on  Nature, 
r  and  Astrology  found  in  him  an  ardent  devotee  ; 
i  wss  the  repute  which  he  obtained  for  his  mystic 
science,  that,  in  fact,  he  is  more  known  iu  modern  times 
for  these  pursuits  than  for  his  Scholastic  disputations,  t 
Aquinas,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  the  proper  path  of 
the  Scholastic  Theologian  with  an  undivided  attention. 
He  regarded  the  attempt  to  explore  the  secrets  of  Nature 
with  a  superstitious  dread ;  so  far  that,  on  seeing  the 
spenking  automaton  which  the  art  of  Albert  bad  con- 
structed, in  a  paroxysm  of  pious  horror  he  dashed  it  to 
pieces,  dissolving  the  demon-spell  to  which  he  attributed 
the  wonder. 

The  voice  of  fame,  indeed,  has  not  unreasonably  dis- 
criminated between  the  master  and  the  disciple,  in 
awarding  to  the  one  the  title  of  the  Great,  expressive  of 
the  prodigy  of  his  Learning  and  Science ;  to  the  other, 
that  of  the  Saint,  and  the  Angelic,  characteristic  of  the 
devout,  theological  Philosopher. 

There  is  yet  another  important  circumstance  by 
which  Aquinas  is  distinguished,  not  only  from  Albert, 
but  from  all  other  Scholastics.  There  is  more  of  the 
literary  spirit  about  him.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  Criti- 
cism : — for  the  Critical  Art  could  not  have  lived  in  such 
days,  when  examination  of  principles  was  forbidden  ground 
to  the  Religionist  and  the  Philosopher :— etill  there  are 
attempts  at  Criticism  to  be  seen  in  his  writings.  He 
ventures  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  translation  of 
nsosacres  «f  Aristotle,  to  compare  different  versions 
and  to  qualify  his  own  exposition  by  examination  of  con- 
flicting authorities.  But  we  see  nothing  of  this  in 
Albert,  who  is  content  to  follow  bis  text  with  an 


pulous  and  servile  docility.    A  still  greater  test  of  the  Thtra^j 
literary  spirit  of  Aquinas  is  given,  in  the  can  expended  Ansia*. 
by  him  on  a  new  translation  of  Aristotle.  At  bis  desire,  v  — v^' 
a  Dominican,  by  name  Henry  or  William  of  Brabant, 
made  a  new  transition  of  the  Treatises  of  Aristotle  from  Impwvrf 


•  Albert.  Mag.  Phytic,  lib.  i.  tract.  1.  torn.  xi.p.  I. 
+  The  follow      passage  fn-m  Albert  sufficiently  testifirt  to  his 
enthusiasm  m  Alchemy.    Having  spoken  of  hit  laborious  travel*, 


and  the  inquiries  he  had  pur»u*d  for  aarrrtainiru;  the  truth  of  the 
Science,  but  fur  a  long  time  without  any  satisfactory  rasult;  be 
adds :  Eoo  *m  nan  drtptrnvi,  « uinfnctrtm.  lahcret  rl  arptruat  mfi- 
niiat,  vigilant,  rt  de  toco  ad  /scum  migrant  omni  Import,  or  mnti- 
An*,  uenl  dteil  Avirrma  ;  pi  kret  rrt  ear,  qmmoda  tttt  et  n  man  ear, 
yuomoHo  mm  rtl  ,'  Tamtltm  pmrnrmi  ttudmdo,  meditando,  tato- 
rmdo  in  uprrttmt  tjudrm,  qttemtqu*  eiioJ  rjutrrrbam  <mn»i,  mm  ear 
mti  tetrntU,  ltd  ex  Spirt  tin  Sameti  gralit.  Vnde  qttvm  taptrem 
tt  intt/figerem,  find  natttmm  tvprrtrti,  di/igrnluu  rifi/nre  carpi 
in  dreoctiumkm  rt  tubfimaliomtmt,  tofutioniivt  tt  dutittaltomfnii, 
,  tt  ea/nnalwntlut,  alt/ut  fxagujalumiint  ajcaimnr,  rt  ua 
riii,  rttt  petttkUcm  traiummlalinmem 
im  mttrm  el  /mam.    Albert  Mag.  tibe/l  it  Alchtm  prat  Jul. 

So  mtenuve  was  thn  fame  of  Albert,  that  William  of  Holland, 
patting  byfhe  way  of  Cologne,  paid  a  *unt  to  the  grant  Professor  of 
the  day.  On  this  occasion,  A  Inert  astoiinhrd  hia  Royal  ri  titer  by 
producing;  in  tat  depth  of  Winter  from  the  gamVii  of  the  cloister 
the  flowers  and  fruiU  of  Spring.  The  artificial  skill  of  the  hot-bouac 
»u  interpret"!  as  an  evidence  of  the  nuwic  »rt  of  the  Philosopher. 


the  Greek  original.*  Hitherto  the  versions 
principally  drawn,  not  immediately  from  the  Greek,  but 
indirectly  from  the  Arabic,  or  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  or 
Persian  ;  and  sometimes  from  versions  that  had  passed 
through  several  of  these  secondary  channels.  For  it  was 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  Organon  that  Boetbius  had 
translated,  aod  in  this  century  many  Treatises  of  Aristotle, 
which,  if  not  unknown  before  among  the  Christians  of 
the  West,  had  at  any  rate  fallen  into  disuse,  were  brought 
into  the  Schools,  either  from  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  or 
directly  from  Constantinople  and  the  East.  Many  of 
these  were  brought  in  that  form,  in  which  the 
Iran  fusion  from  Language  to  L 
represented  the  sense  of  the  PI 

Utile  vigour  of  mind  in  Aquinas  at  such  a  time,  to  have 


v«  moo,  of 


Je  vigour  ot 

provided  for  a  more  genuine  acquaintance  with  the  Phi- 
losophy, which  was  destined  to  hold  &  permanent  domi- 
nion in  the  Church  and  to  absorb  into  its  vortex  the  whole 
of  Christian  Theology.  By  some,  indeed,  the  work  of 
traiislnliun  has  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  himself.  But 
besides  the  express  testimonies  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  no  ground  to  think  that  he  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  Language.  Ilefer* noes  to  Greek  words  occur 
in  his  writings :  but  these  are  evidently  drawn  from 
second-hand  authorities.  Indeed,  the  business  of  trans-  Imperfect 
lotion  may  be  regarded  as  properly  a  | 
The  Philosopher  superintended  the  task; 
learned  Jew,  or  Saracen,  conversant  with  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Arabic  Languages,  was  engaged  in  the 
actual  process  of  translation.  The  Christian  Philoso- 
pher resorting  to  Toledo,  had  the  Greek  text  interpreted 
to  him  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  the  Moorish,  or  Spanish 
Language  spoken  there ;  and  then  himself  rendered  the 
interpretation  so  given  into  Latin,  t  The  new  transi- 
tions, indeed,  which  Aquiaas  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing, were  probably  little  more  than  collations  of  those 
already  extant,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  variations; 
and  not  original  versions  founded  on  a  simple  study  of 
the  original  Greek. 

In  setting  forth  then  a  general  view  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Aquinas,  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  we  are  taking  a 
survey  of  Scholasticism  in  iu  most  general  form,  the 
proper  characteristic  of  its  nature,  independently  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  which  may  have  accidentally  modi- 
fied it  in  part. ( 


•   H't/Muttu  tit  /(re/«ia/|  j  Of  dim  I  Prata'tcalorttm  tntt'tuUl  cataw 

tibrot  AnttoltJu,  de  Orateo  in  Lalinum,  trrUtm  c  trrU,  ?nu  trutu*. 

S-  7%amaj  dr  Aquino  Dortvnt.  Auct.  Anrmym.  Lkrvn  SJmp  »pttd 
Undrnbny  p  206, 

Eodrm  mttrm  tempore,  Mao  mmtnm  Cknph  1271, 
Bmbnnlinus,  Domtntmitt,  regatm  D.  Tkmmm,  t  Crarto  is  t«f 
Aujtiijffl,  tit  verbo  ad  tcrhum,  tranifrrt  Bluet  l&nt  Ari$t*ittm\ 
Athrrtut  wuu  rtl  vrlrn  tram/ittmt  ?v<tm  Horttnctnam  nt*nt.  Awn- 
Urn.  Annul.  Bmer.  lib.  vii.  c.  7. 

JouidAiii,  HetA.  Cnl.  rur  fAgt  rl  t  Origtnt  da  Trod,  Ul.  £  Ant- 
ft*,  p_26S. 

+  This  appears  to  have  teen  the  mode  in  which  M irhsel  Scot,  lib* 
Albert,  slio,  more  known  for  M.ipc  thno  for  Philevrhy,  preformed 
hii  translations  of  Anstotle.  He  wan  at  Toledo,  enfracvl  in  thti  >VoHt, 
io  \%\7.  ChrmUan  atudeats  used  tu  \vara  at  Tol«<to  tlw  nerrnrrAticr 

of  Um  Arabians.    See  Joordsin,  Jieeh.  Crittourt,  See  p.  139  ?3>. 
}  A<iuinm  ii  |Hirticiilarly  selected  by  Dante  to  represent  the  r"hi- 
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BMNrnphr-         fMm'n'nfr  >nto  *ny  Philosophy,  there  are  two  lead- 
■j-T-,  '■  in^  point*  to  which  we  naturally  advert .  1.  the  sub- 
stance itself  of  the  Philosophy;  or  the  principles  in  the 
different  departments  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  it 
actually  consists  1  2.  the  method  on  which  it  proceeds  ; 
what  data  it  assumes,  and  in  what  order  it  applies 
these  for  the  construction  of  its  system. 
Scholasti-       Now  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen  these  two 
cism  con-    points  of  view  meet  in  one.    We  have  shown  how  the 
foun<*V th*  method  of  Aristotle  was  gradually  super  induced  on  the 
Z  hnud.   "taMwhed  Platonism  of  the  Church.    The  introduction 
viv*i>(  Phi-  °f  so  powerful  an  ally  was  the  means  nf  revolutionizing 
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the  system  to  whose  aid  it  was  brought.  The  Philoso- 
phy so  constantly  engaged  in  the  field  with  the  heretical 
disputant,  obtained  a  practical  ascendency  founded  on  its 
actual  services  in  the  emergencies  of  the  Faith.  Not  that 
wc  are  lo  suppose  that  Platonism  was  extinct  in  the 
Chnrch,  even  when  the  Aristotelic  Philosophy  tri- 
umphed. This  would  be  to  mistake  the  true  character 
of  Scholasticism,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  never 
abandoned  its  first  attachment  (o  the  Platonic  mysticism. 
But  Platonism  was  the  strong  under-current.  The  Aris- 
totelic Philosophy  was  the  tide  that  flowed  on  the  sur- 
face, propelled  by  every  wind  and  storm  that  vexed  the 
Church. 

The  Aristotelic  Philosophy,  accordingly,  being  culti- 
vated only  as  a  Science  of  defence,  and  consequently 
established  as  a  Logical  Philosophy,  what  was  in  its 
proper  nature  simply  a  method  of  discussion,  became  in 
th*  result  an  organ  of  investigation,  and  a  Science  also 
of  the  first  principles  of  every  other  Science.  This  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  Aristotle  himself: 
for  the  great  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of 
Scientific  Truth,  was,  that  he  separated  Logic  from  the 
Metaphysics  with  which  it  had  been  confounded  in  all 
former  systems.  But  the  Church  Philosophers,  cleaving 
to  the  original  misconceptions  of  the  Platonic  Schools, 
brought  Lack  that  confusion,  and  perpetuated  it  in  their 
own  artificial  mode  of  philosophizing. 

The  Science  of  Logic,  leading  us  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  general  principles  arc  applied  to  the 
deduction  and  communication  of  knowledge,  is  apt  on 
that  account  to  give  the  delusive  idea  of  its  power  to 
interpret  the  secrets  of  Nature.  The  universality  of  the 
terms  of  Language  is  mistaken  for  the  generalization  of 
facts.  Because,  as  we  may  explain  this  more  fully,  we 
discover  by  reasoning  from  words  as  the  signs  of  onr 
ideas,  a  vast  variety  of  particulars  involved  in  general 
notions,  (every  argument  being  in  fact  a  deduction  of 
some  particular  out  of  a  more  geueral  principle-,)  we 
seem  to  have  occasion  only  to  study  the  abstractions  de- 
noted by  words,  to  obtain  a  universal  Science.  Plato's 
Philosophy  carried  this  notion  to  the  utmost  point, 
staling  it  in  the  form  of  his  well-known  theory — that 
knowledge  is  nothing  but  reminiscence.  And  the  same 
theory  has  been  expressed  by  Modems  under  a  still 
more  paradoxical  form — that  Science  is  nothing  but  a 
Language  well  arranged.  The  most  abstract  ideas  be- 
come, according  to  such  a  view,  the  most  adequate  and 
true  conceptions  of  things  as  comprehending  under  the 
most  scientific  form  the  infinite  variety  of  subordinate 
particulars.  Such  a  Philosophy  resolves  itself  into  a 
system  of  Idealism.  By  realizing  the  mere  abstractions 
of  the  Mind,  and  at  once  converting  Metaphysical  Truth 
into  Physical,  and  Physical  into  Metaphysical,  it  results 
in  a  refined  Materialism,  or  Idealism,  a  system  in  which 
Metaphysical  Truth  is  all  in  all. 


Such  then,  in  the  general  view  of  its  nature,  wan  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Schools.  It  was  pure  Idealism,  so 
for  as  Platonism  predominated  in  it:  it  was  Realism, 
so  far  as  the  Logicul  or  peculiarly  Aristotelic  character 
pervaded  the  whole  system.  Idealism  describes  the 
system  itself  as  lo  ihe  nature  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded  ;  Realism  describes  ihe  method  of  in- 
vestigation pursued,  Ihe  action  of  those  Logical  processes 
by  which  it  explored  the  Truth.  We  may  characterise 
Scholasticism  truly,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  de- 
signations, according  as  mc  look  lo  its  internal  nature, 
or  to  its  Logical  method  of  proceeding. 

The  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  the  only  system  in  which 
Idealism  and  Realism  have  completely  coincided.  Plato 
gave  the  name  indeed  of  Dialectic  lo  the  Supreme 
Science  i  for  the  train  of  thought,  by  which  he  arrived 
at  his  theory  of  Ideas,  naturally  suggested  that  name  as 
the  designation  of  the  Science  of  Ideas.  But  still  the  Ideal 
or  Metaphysical  character  predominates  over  his  whole 
Philosophy.  He  argues  strenuously,  but  as  if  argument, 
at  such,  was  not  his  concern  ;  as  if  he  wanted  only  to 
clear  away  by  discussion  the  obstructions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  present  the  realities  of  the  invisible 
world — the  "  Ideas'*  of  his  system — clearly  before  the 
eye  of  abstract  contemplation.  In  Aristotle  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Realism,  especially  in  his  Physical  Philo- 
sophy, which  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  assumed  Science 
of  Nature,  deduced  from  the  abstractions  of  Language. 
At  the  same  time  his  general  views  are  entirely  adverse 
to  Idealism,  and  no  Philosopher  of  antiquity  has  dis- 
played so  fully  throughout  his  writings  the  scientific 
value  of  experience  and  observation.  But  in  the  School* 
men,  Idealism  and  Realism  go  hand  in  hand.  In  them, 
there  is  no  proper,  direct  appeal  lo  experience  and  obser- 
vation. The  visible  world  is  to  them  ouly  a  shadow  and 
type  of  the  Metaphysical ;  a  writing,  as  it  were,  in  cipher, 
to  be  read  by  Ihe  key  of  those  recondite  truths  which 
exist  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  intellect.  But  their 
very  business  is  argumentation  And  thus  conclusions, 
indicating  nothing  more  than  connections  of  thought  in 
the  mind,  are  continually  realized  in  their  mode  of  spe- 
culation ;  applied,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  indications  of 
real  connections  in  Nature.  This  Idealism  and  this 
Realism  correspond  with  the  mystical  and  the  argumen- 
tative character,  which,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
were  combined  in  Ihe  system. 

We  find,  indeed,  the  different  Schoolmen,  especially 
after  the  Xilllh  Century,  distinguished  from  each  other 
as  Nominalists  or  Realists.  Tile  Logical  question  which 
had  attracted  particular  notice  in  the  Xlth  Century ,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Universal*,  as  the  phrase  then 
was,  or  as  lo  the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to 
the  general  Ideas  denoted  by  abstract  terms,  having  been 
silenced  for  a  while  by  the  authority  of  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, was  again  agitated  with  renewed  vigour  in  the 
XlVth  Century,  and  from  that  time  ostensibly  divided 
the  Schools  into  the  two  great  parties  of  Nominalists 
and  Realists.  These  two  classes  included  under  them  a 
great  variety  of  shades  of  opinion  ;  of  which  we  may 
state  the  two  extremes  to  be ;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
opinion  that  regarded  abstract  terms  as  mere  sounds  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  that  which  supposed  a  Physical  Being 
corresponding  to  every  abstract  term.  Still  Nominalism, 
as  it  existed  in  the  Scholastic  Ages,  was  rather  a  modifi- 
cation of  Realism,  or  the  exception  from  the  general 
system.  It  certainly  preluded  to  a  more  liberal  method 
of  philosophizing  :  and  this  tendency  appears  lo  have 
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Biography,  been  foreseen,  though  indistinctly,  in  the  jealous  oppo- 
sition which  it  excited.  But  the  Scholastic  Nominalists 
were  practically  Realists,  so  far  as  they  pursued  the 
same  mode  of  establishing  truths  by  syllogistic  processes, 
as  those  who  were  Realists  in  theory.  Albert  and  Aqui- 
nas, to  whom  we  have  attributed  the  formation  of  the 
Scholastic  system,  were  avowed  Realists. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  an  intermediate  opinion, 
— that  denoted  in  modern  Philosophy  by  Conceptual  ism, 
the  Ideal  theory  of  Locke,— was  the  notion  most  generally 
adopted  in  the  subject.  This  was  the  neutral  ground 
on  which  the  controvertists  on  each  aide  seem  to  have 
retired  when  pressed  by  argument  on  the  other.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  word  ret,  from  its  extensive  applica- 
tion to  the  objecta  of  thought  as  well  as  to  those  of 
sense,  gave  a  facility  to  the  arguer  for  sliding  from  the 
notion  of  Physical  existence  to  Metaphysical,  and  again 
from  Metaphysical  to  Physical  An  abstraction  so  vague, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hold  distinctly  in  the 
mind  :  so  that  the  theorist  on  a  question  in  which  this 
term  is  so  essentially  involved,  is  apt  to  be  led  astray 
even  in  the  processes  of  his  own  mind  in  forming  his 
view  of  the  subject  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Scholastic  disputant  should  have  found  such  matter  of 
altercation  on  this  speculative  question. 

Nor  was  the  question  by  any  means  so  trifling  a*  we 
are  apt  to  suppose  it  at  this  day.  The  whole  system  of 
Scholasticism  depending  on  abstract  general  notions, 
UaifdiMls.  whatever  touched  the  character  of  these  first  principles 
of  the  Science,  affected  the  whole  nature  of  the  Science 
deduced  from  them.  It  raised  a  question  whether  the 
speculative  Theology  so  deduced,  were  sound  or  not ; 
and  each  party  therefore  had  to  justify  his  view  on  this 
ground.  About  the  same  period  too,  or  rather  just 
before  the  agitation  of  the  question  concerning  Uni- 
versal*, the  discussions  relative  to  the  presence  of 
Christ,  which  had  arisen  in  the  IXth  Century,  began 
to  be  revived.  And  these,  turning  principally  on  the 
notions  attached  to  the  words  really  and  truly,  were  in- 
timately connected  with  the  theory  of  general  no- 
tions. The  presence  of  Christ,  indeed,  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  asserted  in  the  speculations  of  the  Schools,  was 
that  of  the  abstract  nature  of  Christ :  the  divinity  and 
manhood  conjoined  in  His  person  being  regarded  as  that 
real  Being,  which,  truly  existing  in  itself,  was  capable  of 
communicating  itself  to  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
of  being  thus  infinitely  multiplied  and  infinitely  present 
without  multiplication  of  its  own  essence.  So  that 
any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  abstract  existences 
was  a  question  also  beariug  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist 

The  mixed  character  of  Scholasticism  developes 
becomeTow  itself  to  our  view  more  fully,  when  we  look  closely  into 
Universal    its  internal  nature.    A  universal  A  priori  system  of 
speculative  Truth  would  be  the  natural  produce  of  such  a 
combination ;  or  in  other  words,  a  Theological  Philo- 
sophy, comprehending  in  it  all  knowledge.  Consistently 
to  follow  out  such  a  method  of  philosophizing,  there 
could  he  no  pause  to  the  speculatist,  until  he  had  reached 
the  fountain  of  all  Truth,  and  seized  the  primary  prin- 
ciples existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  himself.  The 
Schoolmen,  indeed,  as  disciples  of  Christianity,  felt  them- 
selves bound  by  the  double  tie  of  Religion  and  Church- 
authority,  to  uphold  that  divine  knowledge,  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  had  delivered, 
as  the  ultimate  highest  knowledge  of  Man.  They 
U,0llght  it  necessary  therefore  to  show,  that  in  this  were 
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contained  the  elements  of  all  Troth  whatever ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  Religion, — in  what  concerns  the  relations  of 
Man  to  his  Creator, —  but  generally,  in  every  depart, 
ment  of  human  speculation.  Thia  mistaken  notion  of 
revealed  Truth  was  engendered  md  fostered  by  that 
Ideal  and  Logical  theory  of  the  nature  of  Science,  which 
they  had  adopted.  Had  they  simply  regarded  Science 
as  the  generalization  of  facts,  they  could  not  have  in- 
curred thia  error  in  regard  to  revealed  Truth.  They  must 
then  have  seen  the  propriety  of  suffering  each  Science 
to  rest  on  its  proper  principlea  obtained  from  the  atudy 
of  its  own  facts,  without  endeavouring  to  bring  all  to- 
gether within  the  limits  of  a  universal  method.  But 
an  essentially  Logical  Philosophy  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  simple  Historical  method.  It  must  lay  down  its 
theorems  as  universal,  and  from  them  deduce  synthe- 
tically all  other  truths  as  necessary  consequences  of 
these  first  principles.  In  that  case  only  would  the  re- 
quisitions of  a  Logical  method  of  Philosophy  be  fully 
satisfied.  Hence  we  find  Aquinas  condemning  as  lake, 
whatever  maybe  found  in  any  other  Science  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Theology.  And  we  know  from  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  how  extensively  such  a  maxim  has 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  scientific  Truth  :  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Latin  Church  having  constantly  opposed 
ail  improvements  in  Natural  Science,  from  the  fear  of 
contradicting  some  doctrine  of  Theology.* 

The  later  Platonisls  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  rjaioa  of 
universal  Theological  Science  iu  assigning  to  the  "  Ideas"  tfat  TWj 
of  their  master's  theory  a  locality  in  the  Divine  mind.  <rf^f*'  , 
But  a  difficulty  arose  to  the  Schoolmen,  as  the  disciples  2J££? 
of  Aristotle,  in  reconciling  thia  tenet  of  the  new  Plato-  KraJt, 
nism  with  Aristotle's  disavowal  of  the  Ideal  theory.  The 
Eclectic  method  of  Philosophy,  established  by  the  la- 
bours of  Boethius  in  the  Latin  Church,  provided  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  in  the  introduction  of  Aristotle's 
physical  theory  of  Matter  and  Form.    Under  these  two 
terms  Aristotle  had  tlussed  alt  the  principles  which  re- 
spect the  Physical  constitution  of  bodies:  Matter  de- 
noting all  that  constitutes  them  Physical  Beings  simply; 
all  those  properties  by  which  they  affect  the  senses,  or 
display  to  our  observation  changes  in  their  composition : 
Form  denoting  whatever  distinguishes  tin 
to  different  classes  of  being.    Both  th« 
of  Logical  origin  ;  being,  in  truth,  beads 
under  which  the  Mind  ranges  its  first  rough  observa- 
tions ou  Nature.    The  notions  of  Matter  and  Form 
were  therefore  readily  incorporated  into  a  Logical  Phi- 
losophy. By  an  extension  of  the  terms,  which  Aristotle's 
authority  by  no  means  warranted,  they  were  applied  by 
his  expositors  universally.    As  it  was  apparent  of  every 
subject  of  consideration,  that  it  had  certain  points  of  agree- 
ment with  others,  and  also  certain  peculiarities,  or  points 
of  difference ;  it  was  concluded,  that  these  Logical  ar- 
rangements might  be  applied  to  every  subject  indiscri- 
lh  us  t  *»*^  sS  ^foools  rc^O'U  iwls^d    *  nou  ^  h  out 


•  Witness  tha  perercuttani  of  Hopir  Bacoa  ami  of  G»lil*o. 
The  instance,  which  has  been  often  cited,  of  the  declaration  of  the, 
Jesuits  in  their  edition  of  Newton's  Pnneipw,  that  they  inwime 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  order  to  the  dcnmritf^tioo*,  bill  com- 
ply at  the  same  time  with  the  Papal  decrees  against  its  motion,  a  in 
itself  enough  to  illustrate  the  point  Their  worda  are :  /Snrtoms 
m  Aw  fer/to  lAro  Irtluru  mot  it  hjptlhntm  mmmil.  Anton*  prvp*. 
ul.ox,,  a/iler  rrplktri  non  polmml,  ma  rSHm  etnew  /«ci«  Ayaw- 
i/inm  ecacti  nau  grrrrt  rxrumxm.    Crlrrmm  tolm 
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Biography,  with  the  technical  language  of  matter  and  form.  Had  these 
S— y— s»  notions  been  restricted  to  their  true  meaning  as  subtile 
abstractions  of  the  Mind  ;  as  practical  unalyses  performed 
by  the  Mind  for  its  own  direction  in  the  general  survey 
of  Nature ;  it  might  have  been  well :  though  little  benefit 
to  the  purpose  of  sound  Philosophy  could  have  resulted 
from  their  adoption.  But  the  mischief  was,  that  they 
were  taken  into  the  Scholastic  system,  as  expressions 
denoting  Physical  constituents  in  the  different  subjects 
to  which  they  were  applied.  Every  thing  was  consi- 
dered us  made  up  of  Matter  and  Form  ;  as  consisting  of 
something  out  of  which  it  was  made,  and  of  something 
by  which  it  was  made  what  it  actually  was.  Then  it 
came  further  to  be  supposed,  that  these  two  constituents 
of  things  might  exist  fparairly  from  each  other:  and 
the  ingenuity  of  a  subtile  Philosophy  was  exercised  in 
giving  a  history  of  their  conjunction;  or  in  explaining 
how  things  came  to  exist  as  they  actually  arc,  by  the 
descent  of  Forms  into  Matter.  So  that,  these  principles 
of  a  perverted  Aristotelic  Philosophy  being  adopted,  the 
properorderof  philosophical  inquiry  was  reversed.  In  the 
Scholastic  system,  the  object  was,  not  to  rise  from  indi- 
viduals to  general  principles,  but  to  descend  from  the 
highest  abstractions  to  individual  beings.  The  only  cer- 
tain real  existences  given  in  the  system,  were  the  natures 
of  Matter  and  Form.  The  problem  then  was,  to  find  the 
principle  of  individuation :  to  show  how  these  infinite 
natures  were  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the  various 
individual  objects  which  the  sensible  universe  presents. 

But  Aristotle's  Physical  Philosophy  being  understood 
in  tliis  manner,  the  difficulty  arising  from  bis  rejection  of 
the  Ideal  theory  was  easily  evaded.  It  was  only  to  call 
these  Ideas  by  the  name  of  Forms ;  and  the  objection- 
able part  of  the  theory  was  then  removed.  For  Aris- 
totle had  only  argued  against  the  separate  sole  exist- 
ence of  Ideas,  as  a  philosophical  account  of  all  actual 
individual  Beings.  He  had  said  nothing  to  exclude  the 
supposition  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Forms  of  things 
in  the  Divine  intellect,  or  rather  according  to  his  view 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  universal  energizing,  or  motive  prin- 
ciple of  Nature.  Indeed,  he  might  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing invested  these  abstract  Forms  with  some  such  pre- 
existence,  in  assigning  them,  as  the  ultimate  end*,  to 
which  Nature  must  be  conceived  to  tend,  in  all  its  muni- 
fold  operations  and  productions,  with  iuslinctive,  unceas- 
ing effort. 

This  notion  of  the  Divine  principle,  evidently,  could  not 
be  embraced  by  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Christianity  is 
expressly  opposed  to  it,  inasmuch  as  Christianity  reveals 
the  Deity  to  us  in  the  strictest  sense  as  a  personal  agent, 
acting  on  and  controlling  by  His  will  the  course  of  Nature, 
not  identified  and  confounded  with  that  course.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  iu  the  reception  of  Aristotle's  Phi- 
losophy, to  modify  this  view  of  the  Divine  principle.  And 
this  was  effected  by  the  alliance  formed  with  the  more  pious 
theism  of  Plato.  The  incongruity  of  the  alliance  was 
indeed  continually  appearing  to  view.  Some  following 
too  closely  the  language  of  Aristotle  would  relapse  into 
notions  of  Pantheism,  attributing  to  Nature  itself  an 
instinctive  divine  vitality  ;  others,  again,  would  reduce 
the  whole  of  Nature  to  mere  phantom  and  shadow, 
asserting  in  pure  Idealism  the  sole  real  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

Thus,  however,  were  the  Platonic  Ideas  re-instated  in 
their  empire  over  the  realms  of  Philosophy.  A  basis, 
accordingly,  was  laid  for  a  Theological  interpretation  of 
Nature,  (if  interpretation  may  be  said  of  a  system  which 
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was  only  a  string  of  mental  anticipations,)  and  at  the  Thorns* 
same  lime  for  rationalizing  the  truths  of  Revelation.  Aquinas. 

The  manner  in  which  the  profane  Sciences  were  v~—~v  ~  -" 
brought  into  the  service  of  Christian  Theology,  and  Pf*— 
blended  with  it  in  one  system,  is  a  point  purlieu-  rtu«!i«i  u 
larly  to  be  noticed.  The  confusion  itself  was  drawn  in»»nimtnt» 
from  Platonism  :  so  also  Platonism  furnished  the  mys-  ■*  Theo- 
teri ons  links  between  the  worlds  of  Reason  and  of  Ileve-  '°W ■ 
lalion.  As  the  Ideas  of  the  purely  intellectual  region 
were  assumed  to  be  the  primary  elements  of  all  Truth, — - 
the  principles  from  which  the  constitution  and  order  of 
the  sensible  universe  were  derived, — they  were  evidently 
to  be  explored  in  those  types  and  representations  of 
them  which  the  universe  presents  to  our  observation. 
Plato  had  remarked  the  great  law  of  Association  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  applied  it  to  the 
establishment  of  his  Ideal  theory.  From  the  observed 
fact,  that  one  object  serves  to  suggest  to  the  Mind  a 
variety  of  other  objects,  he  concluded  that  the  whole  of 
Nature  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  sugges- 
tion; as  the  means  of  reviving  in  the  Mind  the  invisible, 
recondite  truths  of  the  intellectual  world,  which  had  a 
more  real  existence,  according  to  his  theory,  than  the 
flowing  things  of  the  external  world  cognizable  by  the 
senses.*  He  thus  bound  together  Physical  and  Meta- 
physical Trni  h  ;  and  led  the  philosophical  student  through 
the  course  of  the  various  Sciences,  as  through  a  necessary 
initiation,  to  the  sublime  point,  where  the  purified  intel- 
lect should  ultimately  expand  itself  tothe  contemplation  of 
the  mysterious  Ideas.  Wc  mny  remark,  that  his  attempt 
was,  in  fact, to  merge  the  certainty  of  all  utherTruth  in  the 
evidence  of  consciousness;  and  to  counteract  the  method 
of  the  vulgar,  which  holds  no  other  Truth  so  real  as  that 
which  is  apparent  to  outwurd  observation.  The  Scho- 
lastic Theologians  proceeded  on  the  same  view.  They 
wished  to  exalt  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion above  the  grossness  of  worldly  pursuits;  and  there- 
fore sank  all  profane  Science  in  Theology.  In  Theo- 
logy was  the  reality  and  the  truth  of  Science :  all  other 
Science  was  instrumental  and  subsidiary.  The  work!  of 
sense  and  observation,  according  to  their  view,  lay  be- 
tween the  Divine  Mind  and  the  human.  The  Mind 
by  thestudy  of  the  Forms  impressed  in  that  world,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  natural  Sciences,  penetrates  the  in- 
terposing mass  ;  and  thus  at  length,  rising  by  the  steps 
of  sublime  contemplation,  is  brought  more  immediately 
into  the  Divine  presence,  and  enabled  more  and  more  to 
see  God  as  He  is. 

In  accomplishing  this  connection.  Theology  was  the  Consequent 
first  and  the  last  of  the  links.  Theology  both  natural  SjSjftj 
and  revealed  was  the  point  of  departure,  as  well  as  the  &m 
consummation  of  all  Science.  The  principles  of  Theo- 
logy were  assumed  as  those  by  which  each  Science  was 
to  be  interpreted  and  ascertained.  The  dominion  of 
Ideas  was  carried  throughout.  Each  Science  had  its 
Metaphysical  basis ;  not  being  founded  on  any  conclu- 
sions of  experience,  but  on  mental  abstractions,  or  defi- 
nitions of  its  terms.  This  is  particularly  evidenced  in 
Physics;  where  the  Scholastics  had  the  example  itself  of 
Aristotle  to  mislead  them,  and  to  increase  their  funda- 
mental misconception  of  the  nature  of  this  Science  in  par- 
ticular. Here  the  Theological  character  of  the  princi- 
ples assumed  is  apparent  at  the  first  view.  The  doc- 
trine of  final  causes  is  the  master  principle  of  the 
whole  inquiry.    Instead  of  looking  at  phenomena,  and 
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Biography,  examining  things  in  themselves,  the  Schoolman,  follow- 
■i_m  .  ■  '  \ng  Aristotle,  is  employed  in  considering  the  tendencies 
or  designs  of  Nature,  and  constructing  a  hypothetical 
system  on  awsumptions  of  what  is  best  and  most  perfect 
in  Nature.  The  whole  drift  of  bis  inquiry  is  the  Idea, 
or  abstract  Form,  which  Nature  is  supposed  to  be  endea- 
vouring to  realize.  Thns,  therefore,  in  the  pursuit  of  hia 
lofty  Science,  bis  own  mind,  as  the  mirror  of  the  Divine, 
— the  philosophical  synopsis  of  all  thai  exists  without  it 
in  the  universe, — becomes  the  only  field  of  study;  whilst 
be  neglects  that  actual  Form  which  things  present  to  ex- 
ternal observation,  as  accidental,  and  unrral,  and  un- 
scientific. 

To  examine,  however,  more  particularly  into  the 
influence  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing  on  the  different 
branches  of  Science  ;  we  will  proceed  first  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Theology  resulting  from  it. 
Speculative  Aa  in  the  ancient  Philosophy  there  was  an  exoteric 
^r'"^  *nd  esoteric  method  ;  an  internal  instruction  addressed 
iTrrf,'^  to  the  speculative  disciple,  and  a  popular  one  addressed 
hWof  to  the  general  hearer ;  so  in  the  Philosophical  Theology 
Hcrtsr.  erected  by  the  Schoolmen,  we  find  a  twofold  teaching 
adapted  to  corresponding  classes  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Though  the  habit  of  reasoning  on  the  truths  of  Religion 
had  )>een  tormed  by  the  straggles  against  Heresy  and  Infi- 
delity, the  practice  itself  once  acquired  could  not  easily  be 
•  renounced;  and  a  morbid  taste  for  abstract  speculation 
outlived  the  occasions  by  which  it  was  engendered. 
The  continued  conflicts,  indeed,  with  disputations 
Theologians,  involved  the  Orthodox  in  such  a  roast,  of 
technical  doctrines, — of  decisions  accumulated  upon 
decisions, — that  the  business  of  ratiocination  became  in- 
dispensable to  the  Churchman  of  the  Middle  Age. 
What  may  be  called  an  excess  of  legislation  in  matters 
of  doctrine  had  taken  place,  through  the  mistaken  notion 
on  which  Divines  had  acted,  that  every  variation  of 
opinion  required  to  be  ruled  by  the  coercive  judgment 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  power.  This  state  of  things  naturally 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  class  of  expositors  and  commen- 
tators, who  should  maintain  the  consistency  of  this  vast 
accumulation  of  decisions,— bring  to  light  what  was 
obscure, — defend  what  was  ambiguous  from  the  perverse 
constructions  of  the  Heretic.  For  this  state  of  things, 
instead  of  resting  at  any  given  point,  constantly  worked 
its  own  aggravation.  Repeated  declarations  on  con- 
troverted statements  of  the  Religious  Truth,  only  opened 
a  larger  frontier  to  hostile  invasion.  With  the  conquests 
of  Orthodoxy  increased  also  its  points  of  attack  from 
Heresy :  and  thus  a  more  complex  system  ol  speculative 
defence  was  necessarily  organized ;  and  all  the  outposts 
of  doctrine  were  fortified  and  guarded  with  the  subtile 
arms  of  orthodox  Metaphysics.  It  is  the  collection, 
then,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  these  several  points 
of  debate,— these  multiplied  decisions  of  the  Church 
authorities, — that  properly  constitutes  the  Scholastic 
Theology.  The  Logical  Philosophy  of  the  Schools  was 
the  cementing  principle— that  which  gave  unity  and 
symmetry  to  the  chaotic  assemblage.  But  by  tros  ela- 
borate process,  this  ceaseless  deposition  of  matter  of 
speculation  by  the  active  current  of  controversy,  a  pile 
of  Religious  doctrine  rose  to  view  by  the  side  of  the 
Scriptural  Truth — a  new  land,  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
the  creation  itself  of  the  busy  stream,  which  had  been 
constantly  flowing,  and  accumulating  soil  in  its  course. 
And,  like  that  artificial  land,  it  was  the  ground  on  which 
Priestcraft  and  Superstition  fixed  their  peculiar  abode  ; 
Where  a  speculative  Fancy  erected  the  shrines  and  altars 


of  its  Idols;  end  whence,  as  from  their  proper  home,  the  TVvn 
mystical  symbols  of  Theological  doctrine  proceeded  to  Aijowm. 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  Western  world.  N-™v»»' 
To  judge  adequately  of  the  nature  of  this  Theology,  skatcbaf 
we  have  only  to  take  a  survey  of  the  celebrated  Sitmma  the  Sm 
of  Aquinas.    We  have  there  a  complete  Science  of 01  -^i^"- 
Theology,  sketched  in  all  its  parts  by  a  master- hand  ; 
the  genius,  as  it  were,  of  Scholasticism  embodied  by  the 
mighty  Magician,  whose  call  it  waa  forced  to  obey.  He 
did  not  live,  indeed,  to  work  oat  all  the  parts  of  hia 
system ;  but  he  had  cast  the  whole  at  once  with  a  vast- 
iiess  und  a  minuteness  of  design,  which  more  reminds 
one  of  the  great  Philosopher  himself,  whose  principles 
he  undertook  to  expound,  than  of  any  other  writer. 
There  is,  at  least,  the  same  endeavour  shown,  ta 
grasp  the  subject  in  all  its  tearing*,  and  to  leave  ne 
region  of  it  undistributed  or  unoccupied,  that  we  find  ta 
the  most  elaborate  Treatises  of  Aristotle. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  three  great  Parts :  1.  the  TbetfcU 
Natural;  2.  the  Moral;   3.  the  Sacramental.    The  drrmooaf 
first,  being  a  speculation  concerning  the  nature  of  •Nk""- 
lays  down  and  discusses  the  principles  of  the 
Being,  from  which  bangs  the  golden  chain  of 
Physical  and  Moral  Truth  in  perpetual  series.    "  We 
have  considered,"  he  says,  in   hia  Prologue,  "  that 
novices  in  this  doctrine  are  greatly  impeded,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  been  written  by  different  persons  ; 
partly,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  useless 
questions,  articles,  and  arguments,  partly,  also,  because 
the  things  necessary  for  such  to  know,  are  not  delivered 
according  to  the  order  of  discipline,  but  according  ta 
what  the  exposition  of  books  required,  or  as  the  occasion 
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their  frequent  repetition  generated  both  disgust  and 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Stacking, 
therefore,  to  avoid  these  fauna  and  others  of  the  like 
kind,  we  will  endeavour,  in  confidence  of  Divine  aid, 
briefly  and  luminously  to  pursue,  to  the  extent  that  the 
matter  will  permit,  what  belongs  to  sacred  doctrine.* 
He  proceeds,  accordingly,  to  point  out  the  scientific  fVr«u/Vi 
nature  of  Christian  Theology,  that  it  is  strictly  a  Science 
capable  of  being  argumentatively  established,  and 
resting  on  certain  assumptions,  themselves  founded  in 
the  Divine  knowledge,  and  communicated  to  Man  by 
Revelation.  The  questions  discussed  in  this  part  respect 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  the  nature  of  Hia 
intelligence  and  will.  His  providence  and  predesti- 
nation, the  Trinity  in  Unity.  From  these  he  proceeds 
to  the  Divine  effects  manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation, 
in  the  existence  of  Angels,  in  the  material  world,  and 
in  the  human  Being;  dilating  more  especially  on  the 
subject  of  Man's  nature,  and  interweaving  a  roes*  of 
Metaphysical  discussion  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
faculties,  its  connection  with  the  body,  and  the  primitive 
condition  of  Man  in  Paradise. 

The  Second  Part  is  divided  into  two ;  which  are  com-  P™—  *> 
monly  distinguished  nnder  the  titles  of  the  Prima  Se- 
atncUt  and  the  Stcrtnda  Hecvni*.    The  first  of  these 

of  the  nature  of  Man.  The  nature  of  Man  has  been 
considered,  indeed,  in  the  first  part,  but  under  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view ;  as  it  is  involved  in  the  history  of 
the  Divine  operations.  Here  Man  is  viewed  as  he  is  a 
complex  system  in  himself,  having  in  himself  a  principle 
of  operation.  The  former  Part  considered  Mao  as  he  is 
a  Physical  Being,  the  creation  of  the  Divine  hand  ;  the 
Prima  Secunda  regards  him  under  the  aspect  of  a 
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BMeispby.  Moral  ami  Intellectual  agent.  Aquinas  here  takes  a  sur- 
'■^•/mm/  Vey  of  the  principle*  of  human  nature  as  they  are  exem- 
plified in  human  sentiments  and  actions.  Having  in  the 
outset  examined  how  Man  is  naturally  impelled  to 
action,  in  the  sequel  he  views  the  natural  principles  as 
tbey  are  modified  by  the  operation  of  Divine  puce. 
In  discussing  these  subjects,  the  comparison  of  the 
state  of  Man  under  the  systems  of  Nature  and  of  Grace, 
and  the  doctrines  consequently  of  Free  Will,  Original 
Sin,  and  Justification,  come  to  be  considered.  The 
various  laws  also  given  for  the  guidance  of  Man  are 
minutely  examined  in  this  department  of  the  inquiry.* 

SteiaJa        The  Seeunda  Stcundtt  takes  up  the  great  Moral  ar- 

Staada.  gnment,  where  the  former  part  had  left  it,  and  discusses 
tiie  several  Virtues  in  detail.  The  former  part  had 
examined  the  principles  of  human  action  under  their 
most  general  form:  this  Part  considers  them  as  they 
take  the  forms  of  particular  Virtues,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  Grace,  or  by  the  operation  of  Nature. 
The  Virtues  ere  classed  according  to  the  threefold 
arrangement,  which  he  found  already  received  in  the 
Church  ;  as  they  are  Theological  or  Ethical,  Infused  or 
Acquired,  or  as  they  are  the  sevenfold  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  |  the  Theological  Virtues  being  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity ;  the  Ethical,  the  four  cardinal  Virtues,  Justice, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  Temperance.  This  portion  of  the 
Work  has  attracted  peculiar  notice  and  commendation 
as  a  systematic  exposition  of  Christian  Ethics.  And, 
certainly  for  the  copiousness,  of  its  matter,  the  connection 
of  the  points  of  discussion,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  Ethical  theories  of  Aristotle  are  grafted  into  lh* 
Christian  Moral  system,  it  fully  merits  that  high  admi- 
ration which  successive  Ages  have  bestowed  on  it.  As 
for  originality  of  observation,  this,  of  course,  we  could 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  most  gifted  Schoolman.  But 
•  close  examination  will  disclose  to  the  inquirer,  that 
Aquinas  has  occasionally  struck  out  thoughts,  which 
imply  a  power  of  observation  superior  to  the  system 
within  which  he  had  restricted  himself. 

rrtut  Part.  The  Third  Part  is  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  Sacraments.  According  to  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  these  two  subjects  were  inti- 
mately connected.  The  theories  belonging  to  them 
were  brought  into  perfect  harmony.  For  since  the 
Sacraments  were  regarded  as  vital  influences  of  Grace 
descending  immediately  from  the  sacred  person  of 
Christ,  it  was  necessary  for  the  unity  of  the  system,  that 
an  adequate  notion  should  be  settled  of  the  great  truth 
of  the  Incarnation.  The  traces  of  this  connection  are 
sufficiently  evident,  in  the  peculiar  importance  attached 
by  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  particular 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  importance  is 
derived  from  the  idea,  that  this  Sacrament  is  the  mystical, 
conveyance  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  that  the  act  of  con- 
secration brings  down  to  the  consecrated  elements  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  The  same 
idea  is  extended  to  all  the  seven  Sacramento  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  according  to  the  Scholastic  view  ;  the 
•oly  difference  being,  that  these  are  inferior  instruments 
of  Grace  ;  they  are  participations  of  Christ ;  whereas  the 
Eucharist  is  the  tuiniauce  itself  of  Christ.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of 
the  divinity  mod  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ 
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should  be  premised  and  fully  established,  in  order  that 
the  Sacramental  virtue  should  be  represented  as  flowing 
in  continuous  stream  from  Christ  to  His  mysiicul  body, 
the  Church. 

This  whole  Part,  indeed,  dcvelopes  with  the  utmost 
precision  the  complex  Philosophy  of  Expiation,  under 
the  representations  of  it  contained  in  the  doctrines  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  latter  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  with  a  comparison  of  the  two  leading  modes 
of  life  suggested  by  Heathen  Philosophy  and  from  that 
adopted  into  Christianity,  the  life  of  Contemplation, 
and  tlie  life  of  Action;  and  in  showing,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  the  superiority  of  the  former,  or 
according  to  its  Christian  representation,  the  life  of 
Monastic  devotion. 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  what  is  discussed  in  this  Clow  eon- 
extraordinary  Work.  What  however  is  most  important  to  nsction  of 
observe  in  it,  is  the  connection  of  the  several  Parts  and  j^""11"0* 
questions  throughout  it.  To  observe  this,  is  to  seize  its  (kalCaiM 
proper  Scholastic  character.  The  Deity  himself,  it  will  be 
perceived,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  stated  as  to 
the  general  nature  of  Scholasticism,  is  /tie  point  of 
departure :  and  Theology  consequently  furnishes  the 
principles,  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  various 
Science  included  in  the  Work  is  rested.  All  the  other 
Sciences  arc  strictly  treated  as  handmaids  and  auxi- 
liaries to  Theology.  They  are  employed  instrumen- 
tally,  as  the  means  of  disengaging,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  principles  of  the  Divine  Science,  from  the 
external  forms  in  which  they  are  involved, — whether 
these  forms  be  the  mysteries  of  Revelation  or  of  Nature, 
— and  presenting  them  as  pure  matter  of  intellectual 
perception  to  the  philosophic  mind.  All  other  Sciences, 
that  is,  served  only  as  a  method  of  analysis,— as  a 
symbolical  Language,  analogous  to  that  of  Algebra,  by 
which  the  connections  of  Sacred  Truth  might  be  ascer- 
tained and  systematically  deduced.  Accordingly  a  great 
part  of  the  discussion  is  occupied  in  perfecting  this 
symbolical  Language,  as  we  have  called  it ;  in  showing, 
by  examination  of  doubts  and  difficulties  on  various 
points,  tin-  coherency  of  the  analytical  system  in  itself. 
This,  of  course,  was  required  in  such  a  mode  of  philo- 
sophising; just  as  a  method  of  Algebra  must  cohere  in 
all  its  parts,  that  the  interpretations  of  its  symbols  may 
throughout  be  consistent. 

There  is  still,  however,  amidst  all  the  speculative  Real  Thco- 
matter  with  which  this  Work  of  Aquinas  abounds,  a  m- 
very  valuable  Theological  knowledge  to  be  extracted  EjJjSJj if 
from  it.    It  brings  into  one  view  the  subtile  distinctions  j^^,,. 10 
and  arguments,  which  Theologians  at  various  times  have  twos, 
employed  to  maintain  their  peculiar  doctrines.    It  en- 
ables us  to  ascertain  the  precise  controversial  sense  of 
terms  in  Theology.    We  see  here  the  reasons  for  their 
introduction,  and  their  mutual  connections.    It  was,  in 
fact,  in  the  course  of  the  Scholastic  discussions,  and  by 
their  instrumentality,  that  the  exact  force  of  these  terms 
was  positively  fixed.  Previously,  their  sense  had  remained 
in  a  fluctuating  state:   the  early   polemical  writers 
having  varied  in  their  use  of  them.  There  had  been,  at 
the  same  lime,  a  constant  endeavour  to  reduce  the  nsa 
of  them  to  greater  exactness.  Now  st  length  in  the  pro- 
per age  of  Scholastic  Theology ,  the  scheme  of  uniformity 
was  wrought  to  its  perfection.    A  large  induction  of  in- 
stances was  brought  from  the  volumes  of  ancient  Pole- 
mics ;  and  an  acute  Reason  was  exercised  upon  them,  in 
rejecting  differences  of  meaning,  and  selecting  the  points 
of  general  agreement.    In  this  office,  the  Scholastic 
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Biography.  Divines  bare  shown  a  real  philosophical  power  :  and  to 
estimate  their  merits  properly,  we  must  contemplate 
them  under  this  point  or  view.  A  study  of  Aquinas 
will  convince  us,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  compiler  of 
authorities,  or  a  mere  Logician,  but  that  he  prawned  a 
true  perception  of  the  nature  of  Philosophy,  whilst  he 
was  cramped  by  the  fetters  of  an  artificial  method,  and 
i  compelled  to  exercise  that  power  within  the  narrow 
i  of  a  technical  Theology. 

im  what  has  been  already  observed  on  tbe  sub- 
roftbs  jetf,  it  i,  to  be  expected  that  the  Physical  Philosophy  of 
Scholastic  the  gchools  should  present  nothing  but  o  barren  waste 
*****  to  the  view.  There  is  nothing  indeed  in  it  of  that 
animation  and  business  which  the  Mind  expects  to  con- 
template in  opeuing  a  volume  of  the  History  of  Nature. 
But  all  is  silent  as  the  page  itself,  which  arrogantly  and 
vainly  attempts  to  tell  of  laws  unexplored  by  the  Phi- 
losopher. Ideas  of  power,  and  motion,  and  euergy  are 
presented  before  us :  but  it  is  only  in  the  little  labora- 
tory of  the  Mind  itself  that  all  this  activity  of  Nature  is 
exhibited.  We  seem  to  be  standing  by  as  spectators  of 
the  construction  of  the  fabric  of  the  universe  ;  the  laws  by 
which  all  tbe  changes  of  the  natural  world  take  place,  ap- 
pear lobe  subjected  to  our  survey:  but  we  find  the  whole 
system  only  a  vast  illusion,  produced  by  the  dizzy  height 
to  which  we  have  been  carried.  The  speculation  taking 
its  outset  from  the  great  original  Causes  of  things  in  the 
Mind  of  the  Creator,  mocks  us  by  the  unreal  universality 
of  the  principles,  which  it  presents  to  us  as  solutions  of 
the  course  and  constitution  of  Nature.  As  theories  of 
the  creative  and  disposing  power  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  Nature,  these  principles  may  possess  a  speculative 
truth  :  they  may,  that  is,  be  just, comprehensive  views  of 
the  objects  of  the  natural  world,  as  they  admit  of  being 
mentally  analyzed  into  different  views  of  the  Divine 
agency.  But,  as  Bacon  observes,  of  the  whole 
method  of  anticipation,  '*  the  subtilty  of  Nature 
exceeds  the  subtilty  or  Sense  and  Intellect :' 
general  principles  accordingly,  specious  as  they  are  in 
promise,  ore  much  too  superficial  in  reality,  to  five  any 

Nature. 

Thus  the  Schoolmen,  following  Aristotle,  state  four 
universal  Causes  of  existing  things:  1.  the  Material; 
2.  the  Formal ;  3.  the  Efficient ;  4.  the  Final :  the  Ma- 
terial Cause  being  supposed  to  be  that  common  substance 
or  nature,  out  of  which  things  are  made  ;  the  Formal 
Cause,  that  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  differ  from 


Doctrine  of 

fooruni- 


others  produced  out  of  the  same 


the 


Efficient  or  Motive  Cause,  that  w  hich  originates  the  motion 
or  change  from  which  the  particular  thing  results ;  the 
Final  Cause,  the  tendency,  or  end,  to  which  the  whole 
process  of  formation  has  reference,  and  in  which  it  is 
completed  and  perfected.  These  several  Causes  (as  we 
have  said  before  respecting  the  notions  of  Matter  and 
Form  in  particular)  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  cer- 
tain classifications,  the  mere  creations  of  the  Mind,  under 
which  it  arranges  its  different  views  of  any  object  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  produced.  They  are  so  many  differ- 
ent reasons  which  the  Mind  may  assign  for  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  thing;  and  the  aggregate  of  which  seems  to 
give  a  full  account  of  its  being.  For  the  Material  Cause 
is  the  first  most  general  view  that  we  take  of  it ;  that 
general  resemblance  according  to  which  we  class  it  with 
certain  other  objects.    The  Formal  Cause  is  a  more  dis- 


tinct view  of  it,  exempting  it  from  that  vagueness  in 
which  our  first  rough  classification  had  left  it.  The 
Efficient  Cause  is  a  still  further  limitation  of  it,  as  the 
effect  of  a  given  power.  The  Final  Cause  again  brings 
it  still  more  within  the  grasp  of  the  Mind  by  assigning 
the  boundaries  to  which  it  is  tending,  and  beyond  which 
it  cannot  pass.  Now  all  these  Causes  or  reasons  may 
be  very  useful  to  us  logically* — as  principles  to  guide 
our  investigation  into  the  nature  of  any  object, — but  with- 
out experience  and  observation  they  are  utterly  fruitless. 
They  are  the  rules  by  which  our  observations  are  to  be 
conducted,  and  they  of  course  imply  that  these  observa- 
tions should  be  made.  The  Schoolmen,  however,  used 
their  logical  rules  instead  of  observation,  and  set 
themselves  to  explain  how  each  object  in  Nature  was 
conttrucUd  according  to  these  rules. 

The  doctrine  of  Contrarieties,  again,  which  the  School-  Doctrine 
men  adopted  from  the  ancient  Physics,  as  an  explanation  ^oulruw' 
of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  natural  world, 
what  was  this  but  tbe  realizing  of  a  principle  of  Logic* 
and  vaioly  endeavouring  to  make  the  operations  of 

Nature  submit  to  a  law  of  the  human  understanding? 
It  if  - 1 . .  .  -  .   l. 


■;  that  the  same  thing,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  moment; 
and  that  to  remove  the  one  idea  therefore  is  to  admit  tbe 
idea  of  the  other.  But  the  Schoolmen  applied  this  Logi- 
cal truth  to  Physical  existences.  They  gave  an  activity, 
that  is,  to  these  abstract  notions,  and  regarded  any  two 
Contraries,  as  principles  coming  and  departing  iti  per- 
petual real  succession,  and  which,  by  their  presence  or 
their  absence,  constituted  Physical  bodies  what  they  are. 

With  this  doctrine  of  Contrarieties  the  ancient  Physics  PrindrJot 
connected  the  principles  of  Transmutation  of  bodies,  of  of  T™* 
Privation,  and  the  distinction  between  Potential  and 
Actual  being.    These  several  principles,  as  flowing  out  t"^' 
of  the  same  Logical  doctrine  of  Contrarieties,  were  readily 
taken  into  their  Physical  system  by  the  Logical  Philoso- 
phers of  the  Schools.   The  facility  with  which  the  Mind 
substitutes  one  notion  for  another,  and  varies  at  will  the 
forms  which  it  creates,  was  converted  into  a  real  capacity 
of  transition  in  Nature  itself  from  one  form  of  Being 
into  another.  Hence  everything  in  Nature  was  conceived 
capable  of  being  changed  into  another;  the  same  com- 
mon matter  remaining  as  the  subject  of  the  alteration. 
And  thus  in  the  language  of  the  Schools  was  every  ^ 
thing  said  to  be  generated  or  corrupted, — the  transition  and  O*- 
from  one  nature  into  another  being  the  generation  of  i 
that  which  resulted,  the  corruption  of  that  which  dis- 
appeared.  Thus,  too.  the  motion  of  bodies  was  said  to 
be  of  three  kinds :  since  besides  locomotion,  the  changes 
which  occurred,  either  by  the  alteration  of  the  thing,  or 
by  its  growth  and  diminution,  were  included  under  tbe 
term  :  Logical  distinctions  being  here  again  converted 
into  Physical  forces.    The  principle  of  PrivBtion,  clearly 
part  of  the  same  Logical  analysis  by  which  the  notions 
foreign  to  any  subject  are  excluded  from  it,  underwent 
the  like  Physical  adaptation ;  the  qualities  mentally  ex- 
eluded  by  any  particular  notion,  being  conceived  to  be 


to. 


I  of  Harrey'i  ducoTery  of 
the  circulation  or  the  blood  from  aa  appUc«t.i«iofthed0cW<,f  Final 
Caiiwn.  By  appealing  to  th*  principle  according  to  which  tne  Mind 
views  aa  object  in  its  ultimata  IrmJaKg  cr  aid,  he  ru  led  to  consider 
whcihrr  the  atniclure  uf  the  Talvn  in  thcblood-veHeli  mii;ht  be  thus 
limited  and  summed  up,  at  it  wefSf  ia  a  final  nault :  and  by  •frwrm. 
Am  on  thrm  according  tethii  principle,  discovered  tba/brt  of  tbe  cil- 
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phyucally  removed  from  it,  when  the  thing  passed  from 
one  nature  into  another.  In  like  manner,  attributing 
to  every  thing;  a  potential  and  an  actual  being,  re- 
alized distinctions  which  exist  only  in  the  Mind :  the 
former  being  the  object,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  tliat  capable  of  producing  it ;  as  the  plant,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  seed  ;  the  Utter  being  the  production  into 
being,  of  that  which  before  only  etisted  in  such  a  capa- 
city or  power.  Upon  this  distinction,  indeed,  it  should 
be  observed,  the  Schoolmen,  closely  following  Aristotle, 
founded  their  philosophical  description  of  the  Deity  as 
"  pure  act."  All  created  things  existed  at  one  time  in 
potcrr,  at  another  time  in  act.  But  in  God,  in  whom 
nothing  is  antecedent,  nothing  consequent,  all  is  Action 
and  Energy  at  once. 

This  notion  of  the  Deity  as  "  Energy,"  or  "  Act."  was 
the  connecting  principle  of  the  Theology  and  Physics 
of  the  Schools.  That  the  Deity  pervaded  all  things  as 
the  ultimate  Sovereign  Good,  which  all  things,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  desired  'to  attain,  and  in  attaining 
which  the  perfection  of  each  consisted, — was  the  Theolo- 
gical point  of  view  in  their  system.  But  it  was  further 
required  to  exhibit  the  Deity,  as  the  universal  Principle 
of  Motion,  as  the  origin  of  those  changes  which  were 
observed  in  the  world.  And  this  was  accomplished  by 
the  representation  of  him  under  the  notion  of  "  pure  ope- 
ration," or  "  act."  The  Divine  goodness  became  thus,  by 
the  realism  of  the  system,  a  real  vital  power  impelling 
the  whole  course  of  Nature.  Regarded  as  an  unorigi- 
naled,  ceaseless  energy,  it  presented  an  adequate  cause 
of  the  perpetuity  of  life,  and  motion,  and  production 
throughout  the  universe. 

In  noticing  the  general  character  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology  and  Physics,  we  have  brought  forward  the 
heaviest  charges  which  lie  against  the  system.  In  the 
Sciences  which  immediately  belong  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Human  Nature,  whether  in  those  purely  conversant  about 
the  intellect  or  the  heart,  we  cannot  apply  the  same  cen- 
sure to  the  Scholastic  method  ;  though  at  the  sometime 
we  cannot  give,  even  here,  unqualified  praise.  A  great 
part  of  their  Metaphysics  was  mere  Ontology ;  a  Science, 
that  is,  of  the  abstract  nature  of  Being,  meagre  in  its 
pursuit  and  unfruitful  in  its  result.  For  they  did  not 
extend  the  term  Metaphysics,  according  to  modern 
usage,  to  the  Science  of  the  laws  of  the  human  Mind. 
The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Mind  was  included  by 
Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  Philosophers,  under  Phy- 
sics: and  the  Schoolmen  here,  as  in  other  respects,  fol- 
lowed the  arrangement  already  prescribed.  Nor  is 
there  indeed  any  fault  in  such  an  arrangement ;  if  we 
understand  by  the  nature  of  the  Mind,  simply  the  laws 
of  its  operations,  as  unfolded  in  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness and  observation.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better 
if  the  Science  of  Metaphysics  were  restricted  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  of  Thought ;  to  an  analysis,  that 
is,  of  the  various  notions  of  the  Mind.  In  this  view  of 
the  Science,  Language  becomes  the  great  medium  of 
observation  :  since  Language  has  been  formed  by  that 
very  analysis  which  we  are  formally  pursuing  in  this 
method  of  Metaphysical  Science.  This  is  the  view  given 
in  the  Treatise  of  Aristotle,  to  which  modern  commen- 
tators have  assigned  the  name  of  The  Mttaphytici ;  and 
which  is  consequently  adopted  by  the  Schoolmen.  So 
far  as  this  restricted  view  of  the  Science  is  concerned, 
much  valuable  matter  is  to  tie  collected  from  their  writ 
ings.  No  Philosophers  have  traced  with  such  patience, 
and  minute  exactness,  the  shades  by  which  the  Ideas  in- 
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volved  in  terms  of  Language  are  discriminated  from  each 
other,  or  more  illustrated  that  secret  process  by  which 
Ideas  are  combined  and  infinitely  diversified.  Their 
whole  Philosophy  indeed  bears  on  this  point.  But  their 
great  error  is,  as  we  have  throughout  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  they  have  carried  ptinciples  of  this  Science 
into  other  Sciences,  and  by  a  fallacious  Realism  have 
made  these  principles  interpreters  of  external  nature. 

Further,  as  studying  Metaphysical  Science  by  the  Lope  eon- 
medium  of  Language,  they  were  led  to  overlook  the  ^""""i^ 
limits  which  separated  it  from  Logic.  Accordingly, 
though  they  have  displayed  a  wonderful  practical  acute- 
nesa  as  Logicians,  they  have  by  no  means  excelled,  as 
scientific  expositor*  of  Logical  Truth.  They  cultivated 
it  chiefly  in  subservience  to  Metaphysical  Truth,  and 
therefore  comparatively  neglected  the  treatment  of  that 
part  of  it  which  more  strictly  relates  to  the  theory 
of  argument.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  they  had  pro- 
perly no  Logic  strictly  so  called.  Logic,  not  being  stu- 
died by  them  as  a  Science  of  Language,  but  as  a  method 
of  universal  discovery,  was  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
application, stinted  of  its  due  proportion  as  a  Science  of 
reasoning;  whilst  it  was,  preposterously  enlarged  in  its 
immediate  connexion  with  Metaphysics. 

In  Moral  Science  they  had  an  admirable  guide  in  the  importu>c« 
Ethical  system  of  Aristotle.  The  extensive  and  accurate  of  Armto- 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  Ariatotle  displays  Kthic*. 
throughout  his  Moral  Treatises,  served  to  his  disciples  of 
the  Schools  instead  of  their  own  experience.  Otherwise, 
shut  out  as  they  were  from  the  general  intercourse  of 
mankind,  and  living  entirely  in  the  secret  converse  of 
their  own  thoughts,  how  could  they  have  learned  the 
nature  of  human  actions  and  sentiments,  principles 
which  chiefly  depend  on  society  for  their  perfect  de- 
velopement?  As  it  is,  they  have  merged  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Theology,  by  connecting  the  rules  of  duty  with 
the  abstract  notion  of  the  Deity  regarded  as  the  Chief 
Good  of  Man.  We  feel,  indeed,  even  in  this  day,  the 
effect  of  this  confusion,  in  the  vague  opinions  commonly 
held  respecting  the  relation  of  Morality  to  Theology. 
But  the  case  was  here  as  in  their  Logic.  Their  practice 
was  superior  to  their  theory.  Whilst  they  constructed  Moral  The, 
a  system  of  Morel  Theology,  as  their  Ethical  science  otofry. 
was  termed,  they  spoke  as  practical  Moralists  with  a 
wisdom  far  exceeding  the  stretch  of  their  technical  Phi- 
losophy. Much  of  this  practical  excellence  must  un- 
doubtedly be  attributed  to  the  clear  outlines  which 
Revelation  has  sketched  for  those  who  would  "  do 
justly  and  love  mercy,"  whilst  they  also  "  walk  humbly 
with  their  God."  Still  as  the  Scriptures  refrain  alto- 
gether from  Moral  theory,  simply  employing  the  popular 
language  on  Moral  subjects  to  express  their  precepts  ; 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  Scriptural  Theologian  to 
construct  his  own  system  of  Ethics.  And  thus  have  Phi- 
losophers, in  some  instances,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  deviated 
widely  in  their  conclusions  from  the  practical  spirit  of 
Christianity.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Schoolmen.  The  pursuit  of  the  principle  of 
the  Chief  Good, — the  Platonic  part  of  their  Ethical  doc- 
trine,— led  them  to  place  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
life  in  an  estrangement  from  active  duties,  and  in  an  en- 
tire abstraction  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  from  all 
human  concerns.  Here  it  was  then,  that  the  Philosophy 
of  Aristotle  applied  a  salutary  check,  and  prevented  the 
whole  system  of  Scholastic  Ethics  from  rushing  into  a 
theoretic  enthusiasm.  How  lur  it  acted  in  this  manner 
5  m 
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.  may  be  judged  from  those  of  the  Schoolmen,  who, 
indulging  5  mystic  imagination,  felt  less  of  this  control. 
If  we  compare  Ronaventura  with  Aquinas,  we  shall  see 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  Aristotelic  Moralist  over 
Ihe  tender  enthusiast  of  the  Platonic  School. 

In  treating,  however,  these  different  Scicucea  as  dis- 
tinct, we  have  done  so  only  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  Scholastic  method  on  the  great  lead- 
ing divisions  of  human  knowledge.  Strictly  to  speak. 
Scholasticism  was  in  itself  one  absorbing  Science,  in  which 
all  Sciences  were  confounded.  An  evidence  of  this  is, 
that  no  other  kinds  of  knowledge  were  pursued  by  the 
Scholastic  Philosopher,  except  those  which  admitted  of 
being  transfused  into  this  promiscuous,  technical  system. 
There  subsisted,  indeed,  a  formal  division  of  Ihe  Arts  into 
(Jrammar.  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Astronomy,  Music,  the  first  three  named  the  Tritium, 
the  four  last  the  Quadricivm  :  still  the  Arts  were  by  no 
means  cultivated  in  themselves,  when  Scholasticism  had 
once  taken  deep  root.  Fts  dry  and  leafless  branches, 
spreading  out  with  unhappy  luxuriance,  withered  every 
thing  around  them  witli  their  funeral  shade.  As  for 
Rhetoric,  considered  as  an  Art  of  eloquence  or  compo- 
sition, it  was  entirely  unknown.  An  importunate,  tech- 
nical Logic  occupied  every  place,  and  effectually  excluded 
by  its  presence,  any  expression  that  could  strike  the 
imagination  or  interest  the  feelings.  Per  it  is  not 
only  the  naked  framework  of  argument  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Scholastic  page.  There  is  an  eloquence  in 
the  mere  force  of  argument  barely  staled,  without  the 
least  adjunct  of  recommendation  from  language.  But 
this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Scholastic  argumenta- 
tion is  exhibited.  The  parade  of  the  syllogistic  process— 
the  anatomy  itself  of  argument— is  forced  on  our  notice. 
The  same  fundamental  error,  through  which  the  School- 
men applied  rules  of  investigation  to  the  solution  of  Phy- 
sical facts,  is  shown  in  their  application  of  the  technical 
principles  of  Logic.  The  syllogism,  which,  properly  con- 
sidered, is  nothing  more  than  a  developement  of  the  latent 
process  in  every  argument,  becomes  in  their  hands  the 
method  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  the  instrument 
by  which  eonvistion  is  to  be  produced  ;  not  the  mere 
analysis  of  an  operation  of  the  Mind.  The  office  of  Rhe- 
toric, of  course,  was  entirely  superseded  by  such  a  method 
of  teaching.    There  was  no  room  left  for  arguments  of 


inducement, — for  enforcing  persuasion  by  appeals  to  the  Tb.«m» 
intellectual  and    moral  principles  of  human  nature.  Aqiunu. 
Nothing  could  add  to  the  cogency  and  perspicuity  of  an  v— 
instrument,  conceived  to  be  so  efficacious  and  infallible. 

The  marks,  indeed,  of  the  origin  of  the  Scholastic  Th*Rr»K.,; 
Philosophy,  accompany  it  throughout  in  its  develope-  tt»  ton 
roent.  As  it  arose  in  the  struggle*  of  Reason  against  an 
imperious  authority,  «o  Reason  is  throughout  the  prill- 
ciple  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  which  aloue  it 
endeavours  to  satisfy.  It  had  not  for  its  object,  to  win 
men  to  the  Truth  :  it  sought  only  to  justify  and  secure 
an  obedience  to  which  the  unwilling  intellect  was  con- 
strained. 

lis  whole  tendency,  accordingly,  was  to  magnify  Reason  Influwci- 
against  the  principle  of  mere  authority.    And  on  this  o(  the 
account  (though  the  assertion  may  seem  strange)  the  S**100'™^ 
Schoolmen  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among  the  f"^'"" 
precursors  of  the  reformation  both  of  Religion  and  ofR.li^l 
Philosophy.     By  the  temerity  of  their  speculations,  ami  WO> 
they  inured  the  minds  of  men  to  think  boldlv  :  and 
they  raised  doubts  aud  difficulties  which  sustained  the 
inquisitive  spirit,  until  at  least  a  btlter  day  should 
dawn  upon  its  efforts.    Unconscious  they  were  them- 
selves of  the  benefit,  which  was  slowly  aud  painfully 
resulting  from   their  own  abortive  endeavours.  But 
what  they  were  in  themselves  was  merely  accidental, 
and  passed  away  with  them.    The  spirit  which  they 
had  nurtured,  survived  beyond  Uiein,  to  tight  against 
the  system  within  which  it  had  grown  up;  as  the  system 
it*elf  had  fought  against  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
Church,  within  whose  bosom  it  had  been  clterished. 
Thus  wc  find  some  of  the  early  Schoolmen  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  usurpations  of  Rome:  as  Robert 
Grosselcte,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Xlllth  Century, 
and    Ockam   in   the  XlVtli.      A  reaction,  indeed, 
took  place,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Scholastic 
Theologians  were  expressly  affirmed  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  invested  with  that  perpe- 
tuity, which  the  dogmatist  of  that  communion  claims  tor 
its  authoritative  declarations.    This  curious  effect,  con- 
sequently, has  followed ;  that  the  same  writers  live  as 
authorities  in  Theological  speculation  to  the  Roman 
Church,  who,  %s  the  advocates  of  Reason  against  the 
Church-system,  have  raised  up  its  most  formidable  anta- 
both  in  Religion  and  in  Philosophy. 
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